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LODGED  IN  NEWGATE. 

Police  Constable  Ktggs,  when  he  put  liis 
hand  upon  my  shoulder  and  infonned  nie  thiit 
he  had  a  warrant  for  my  apprehension,  causfd 
mo  to  feel  sick  at  heart  In  face  and  voice  he 
seemed  to  be  the  most  repulsive  of  oil  mortals. 
I  must  go  with  him  he  said,  to  Bow  Lano 
Btalion-hou.se.  I  might  go  home  for  Imlf-an- 
hour  and  explain  matters  to  my  wife  ;  but 
the  night  I  must  spend  "  locked  up."  As  wo 
went  along  he  advised  mc — supposing  I 
might  be  deficient  in  tact  or  feeling — how  1 
could  best  break  the  news,  so  that  the  sud- 
den 'blow  should  fall  as  lightly  a.s  it  might 
upon  her.  I  think  when  we  got  home  that, 
with  an  ea.<fy  soothing  way,  he  really  did  help 
yniy  efTcctively  to  comfort  her. 

At  Bow  Iwino  —  tha  charge  against  me 
baring  been  entered,  and  the  contents  of 
my  pockets  cnlratited  to  the  inspwtor  on 
duty  for  the  night — I  was  locked  up  in  a  cell 
containing  only  one  other  person—"  highly 
respectable"  they  told  me.  Ills  snoring  was 
not  interrupted  by  the  cla.«h  and  rattle  of 
doors,  bolts,  and  keys,  upon  my  entrance  ;  and, 
as  ho  occupied  the  whole  of  the  narrow 
bench,  which  was  the  only  available  bed,  I 
took  my  boota  otf  and  walked  up  and  down 
throughout  the  night.  A  small  gas  lamp  in 
a  niche  at  the  top  of  the  wall  (lighting  two 
cells  at  once)  enabled  me  to  sec  that  he  was 
a  homy  man  who  had  done  rough  work  in 
the  world.  Towards  morning  he  awoke  .ind 
saw  mc :  "  Halloa  I"  he  cried ;  "  what  time 
did  you  come  in  ?"  "  Between  cloven  and 
twelve."  "  Drunk  and  riotous,  or  incapable  '<" 
"No,"  I  replied.  "Oh!"  he  said,  "some  heavy 
business  p'raps.     Well,  /'m  in  for  forgery." 

He  got  up  and  wallcL-d  up  and  down,  and 
told  me  a  wild  story  of  his  former  life,  to 
which  I  gladly  listened  as  a  break  on  my  own 
painful  mcditjitions.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
oflkcr  carac  for  mc,  and  conveyed  mc  in  si 
cab  (paid  for  with  the  money  that  had  been 
found  in  my  pockets)  to  the  Man.'iion-house. 
Through  the  d»rk  j)ai<st«ge  under  the  Police 
Court  I  was  ushered  into  an  apartment  like 
a  vau't,  lighted  with  gas,  though  there  was 
Oie  bright  noon  of  summer  flooding  aJl  Iho 
streets  ouL-fide.  The  vault  was  crowded  with 
policemen  in  uniform,  among  whom  there 
irere  also  somu   ofBcora    in    plain    clothes, 


and  two  or  three  minor  officials  of  the  court 
above.  The  warder  of  tlie  place — a  tlmroughlj 
kind-hearted  man,  dangling  a  hijgc  bunch  of 
bright  keys  ujion  his  finger — led  me  down  a 
passage  to  the  left  into  a  corridor,  along  the 
walls  of  which  were  iron  cages,  like  the  dena 
which  eontinc  beasts  of  prey  at  the  Zoo!<>gical 
Gardens.  Into  one  of  these  he  locked  me. 
Otiur  prisoners  were  brought  aflerwards 
into  the  cages,  so  that  we  soon  came  to  bo 
rather  closely  packed.  A  luigc  gas  burner 
glare<l  upon  us,  and  the  place  was  very  close  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  tho  air  half  so  un- 
wbolcsomo  as  tho  wandering  uO  <:raDCC8, 

"The  voices  and  the  shadows, 
And  imiigea  of  voice," 

which  filled  my  ears  with  the  knowledge  thai 
I  was  among  people  morally  degraded.  Old 
offenders  winked  their  recognitions  to  eajh 
other;  men — self-occupied,  as  is  the  w.ny  vritii 
nil  the  ignorant — talked  of  themselves  to 
their  neighbours ;  discussed  crime  as  a  calling, 
and  their  chances  of  escape,  or  tho  character 
of  tlieir  several  convictions,  as  a  set  of  fiirlncra 
might  discuss  their  prospects  for  the  harvest, 
only  with  less  decorum  and  more  mirth — a 
very  ugly  liiirth.  Levity  was  the  prevailing 
habit.  A  quiet-looking  boy  asked  in  a  meek 
voice,  as  the  warder  pa.ssed  him,  "Oh,  if  you 
jilense,  sir,  might  I  have  a  little  drop  of 
water?"  Everybody  was  at  once  struck 
with  intense  thirst,  and  the  joke  was  relished 
all  the  more  as  there  was  only  one  tin  can  to 
supply  the  whole.  It  was  handed  round,  and 
even'  one  praised  the  ale,  declared  it  was  in 
prinie  con'dition ;  some  adding  that  they 
would  "  tick  it  up  this  time,"  but  th.at  the 
next  time  they  happened  to  bo  passing  they 
woukt  be  sure  to  call  in  and  rub  oil  the  score. 
My  solicitor  having  come  down  we  held  a 
conference,  lie  told  me  that,  ntthongh — as  it 
w.'\s  in  due  time  shown — I  had  been  accusea 
of  a  grave  crime  hastily  and  in  error,  he  shoulc 
apply  for  a  remand ;  for  he  would  be  unable  to 
meet  tho  charges  against  mc  cirectually  at  once. 
I  expected  iuunediatc  liberation  on  bail;  and, 
as  I  drtaded  no  stain  wpon  my  character,  con- 
sidered that  my  trouble  w:i3  already  over. 
After  the  magistrate  had  taken  his  seat,  and 
the  fonns  proper  on  opening  the  court  had 
been  completed,  tho  various  officers  came 
down,  ready  each  at  tho  fit  time  to  uocage  bl 
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"  cnscs."  Mine  wag  the  second  case  called.  I 
followed  Mr.  Keggs  up  an  extremely  narrow 
Staircase ;  and,  waiting  at  the  top  of  it  for  a 
niinnte  or  two,  saw  that  a  trap-door  was 
raised  over  my  head,  through  which  I  was 
to  be  wound  up,  like  a  stage  ghost,  and 
quite  a.s  jiale.  I  made  my  first  appearance 
as  a  ])ri.soncr  in  the  dock,  and  stood  before 
the  rulu-K  and  chains  of  City  magistrates. 
My  mouth  was  dry,  and  I  felt  faini  I 
scarcely  heard  the  case.  I  saw,  as  through  a 
mist,  a  witness  at  the  witness's  rail.  I  heard 
persons  on  my  right  and  left  speaking  loudly, 
as  it  seemed,  against  me ;  and  a  quiet,  resolute 
voice,  which  seemed  to  speak  on  my  behalf. 
In  my  confusion  I  could  not  tell  to  what  end 
the  proceedings  tended,  until  I  caught  the 
words  fi-om  the  Bench :  "  Well,  if  all  parties 
are  agreed,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  granting 
it  Let  the  case  be  remanded  until  this  day 
fortnij,'ht." 

Then  my  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  prospect 
of  imuiedintc  delirerance.  There  was  more 
talking,  and  whispering,  and  consulting  on 
my  rifilit  hand.  Every  man  engaged  in  it 
was  irksome  to  me,  for  prolonging  my  deten- 
tion as  the  mark  for  a  vague  crowd  of  staring 
eyes.  The  voice  from  the  bench  was  again 
audible  to  me :  "  Oh,  decidedly  not  I  cannot 
think  of  accepting  bail.  Bui  is  out  of  the 
question." 

Before  I  had  attached  a  meaning  to  the 
words  titc  trap  was  raised,  and  I  was  being 
hurried  down  the  narrow  staircase.  In  a 
minute  or  two  I  was  again  locked  up  in  the 
den  with  my  old  companions,  who  received 
me  with  a  simultaneous  pull  of  long,  commi- 
serative faces,  meant  to  bo  comic«L 

"You  can  have  a  cab  if  you  like" — of 
course,  out  of  my  own  funds— "  instead  of 
-.iing  with  the  rest,"  said  Mr.  Keggs. 

"  But  where  am  I  to  go  to !"  I  asked  in 
bewilderment  "Where  is  Mr.  Bartle,  my 
•olicitor  ?" 

"  Mr.  Bartle  will  b«  down  to  speak  to  you 
directly." 

"  And  then  t" 

"  Why,  then  you  must  go  to  Newgate." 

I  was  taken  to  Newgate  in  a  cab.  In  the 
entrance-hall  of  that  dark  buiKling  I  was  oiH- 
dally  delivered  over  to  the  warden ;  who,  with 
ft  cheery  comfortable  face,  suggested  thoughts 
lather  of  warden  pie  than  grueL 

"Prisoner  on  remand,  said  Mr.  Keggs, 
handing  to  him  the  committal  from  the 
Mansion-house. 

Having  asked  me  a  few  questions  formally, 
to  satisfy  himself  that  I  was  the  person  speci- 
fied in  the  document,  and  having  inquired 
whether  I  had  anything  in  my  pockets,  he 
shouted  once  or  twice  to  some  one  who  was 
slow  to  come  out  of  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  jilace.  His  voice  echoed  among  the 
labyrinth  of  passages,  beating  itself  against 
the  thick  stone  walls,  until  another  voice 
came  echoing  an  answer  to  it  In  a  short 
time  a  man  appeared  behind  the  maaaive  iiOD 


gate,  and  threw  it  open  with  a  heavy  sound, 
terrible  to  one  who  had  not  been  scared  before 
by  anything  more  wretched  than  an  unoiled 
bedroom  hinge.  "  Here's  one  for  the  remand 
ward,"  said  the  warden.  "  Very  well,"  said 
the  man,  who  was  in  no  good  temper,  "  come 
this  way."  I  shook  hands  with  the  officer, 
and  felt,  when  he  departed,  as  if  I  had 
lost  a  valued  friend.  He  would  meet  me, 
he  said,  at  the  Mansion-house,  punctually  on 
the  appointed  day ;  talking  of  it  as  genially 
as  if  it  were  a  dinner  appointment  Then, 
as  admin  strator  of  my  funds,  he  gave  to 
tljc  warden  sixpence  wherewith  to  buy  for 
me  postage  stamps,  and  left  me  to  make 
myself  at  home  In  Newgate. 

Strong  and  stony  as  the  prison  seems  to 
passers  by,  it  looks  much  stonier  and  stronger 
to  the  men  who  enter  it  The  multiplicity 
of  heavy  walls,  of  iron  gJUt*  and  doorways ; 
of  huge  locks,  of  bolts,  spikes  and  bars"  of 
every  imaginable  shape  and  size,  make  of  the 
place  a  very  nightmare  dungeon.  I  followed 
the  gruff  under- wardcL,  through  some  dark 
and  chilly  vaulted  passages,  uow  turning  to 
the  right,  now  to  the  left  We  crossed  a 
large  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  glass 
room  for  the  use  of  prisoners  when  they  are 
giving  instructions  to  their  lawyers.  When 
n  is  so  used,  a  prison  ofScer  walks  round  and 
round  it,  seeing  all  that  may  take  place 
within,  but  hearing  nothing.  In  another 
passage  was  a  small  recess,  in  which  three  or 
four  under-wardcns  in  their  regulation  uni- 
form were  dining.  One  vacant  seat,  with  a 
half  emptied  plate  before  it,  let  mo  know 
why  my  guide  was  not  in  a  good  humour. 
Sad  I  arrived  ten  minutes  later,  he  would 
have  been,  I  do  not  douot,  in  an  excellent 
humour.  Still  following;  I  was  led  into 
another  large  recess  or  chamber,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  a  huge  boiler  with  a  furnace 
glowing  under  it,  and  on  another  side  a  large 
stone  bath.  On  the  third  wall  there  were  a 
couple  of  round  towels  on  a  roller,  with  a 
wooden  bench  beneath  them.  "  Stop,"  cried 
the  warden,  "  take  your  clothes  oflf."  I  hesi- 
tated. "  Take  oflFyour  clothes,  do  you  hear?" 
My  clothes  were  soon  laid  on  the  bench,  and 
a  hot  bath  filled,  and  I  went  in.  The  ofliccr 
had  then  his  opportunity  of  taking  up  my 
garments  one  by  one,  searching  their  pockets 
and  their  linings,  feeling  them  about  and 
holding  them  against  the  light  My  boots 
appeared  to  bo  especially  suspicious.  After 
he  had  put  his  hands  into  them,  he  thumped 
them  violoatly  on  the  stone  floor ;  but  there 
rolled  nothing  out  Having  bathed,  I  was  led 
down  another  passage,  at  the  end  of  which 
were  two  gratings  of  iron  bars,  closely  woven 
over  with  wire-work,  distant  about  two  feet 
firom  each  other.  Unlocking  both  he  pushed 
me  through,  and  started  me  up  two  or  three 
steps  into  a  square  court-yard,  where  ther* 
was  a  mar  x  alking  to  and  fro  very  violently 
After  shonting  "  One  in  I"  he  locked  the  two 
gratinga,  and  retreated  rapidly  in  the  directioB 
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of  his  dinner.  Another  warden  witl.  «  ouncli 
of  koys  came  from  a  glo<jmy  building  that 
fortned  one  side  of  iho  court  "  Go  up,"  he 
said  lo  the  pcdi'^striun ;  who  disappvureU  up 
a  stiiirciue  imstantly. 

"  Where  turn  you  from  f"  the  jailor  asked 
tno,  and  "  W'hnt  JU'y  you  here  for  f"  Being 
rcplii'J  lo  on  ihiau  points,  he  snid  sJ)orily, 
*'  Corue  this  way."  Hu  led  up  the  dark  stonv 
Btaia'»<<u  to  m  corridor  with  cells  on  one  side, 
haring  iron  doors  to  thtjn  a  foot  or  more  in 
thickncsK.  One  of  those  culU  wna  to  bo 
mine.  Venturing  aa  I  wont  in  to  ask 
"  Whether  I  might  be  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
yard  when  I  pleasetlj"  he  answered  sharply, 
"  i'ou'll  just  please  to  walk  where  and  when 
you're  told."  He  sliiinmed  tlio  door,  bolt«d 
it,  locked,  and  piidlo<'kcd  it. 

""►w  cell  was  al)out  eight  feet  by  four, 
lighted  by  a  I'^ophole  above  eye-level.  It  eou- 
tained,  besides  an  iron  bedstead  with  a  straw 
inattres.s  and  two  eonrse  rugs  upon  it,  an 
unconil'ort«ble  Ntool  and  a  slanting  reading- 
detik  fastened  to  the  wall,  on  which  were 
a  Bible,  a  prnj'er-lwok,  and  liymn-book. 
Alone  (or  the  first  time  since  my  apprehen- 
sion, I  stretched  myself  upon  the  bed  ;  and, 
with  my  hands  over  my  eyes  ondoavoured  to 
collect  my  thoughts.  I  was  Hoon  aroused 
by  tho  undoing  of  bolts  and  bars  below, 
while  a  stentorian  voice  shouted  from  the 
vard,  "  All — rlown  I"  I  heard  the  cell  doors 
being  opened  in  the  corridor;  and,  in  due  turn 
mine  waa  flung  open,  and  the  Jailor  looked 
in.  The  imprejsvion  my  body  had  left  upon 
the  rugs  enrnged  him  dreadfully.  "  What," 
he  crie<J,  almost  in  a  scream,  "  you've  been 
a  lying  on  that  'ere  bed,  have  you  I  You  ju.st 
let  rac  catch  you  on  it  again  till  night,  that's 
all!" 

"  Oh,"  I  said  soothingly,  "  I  didn't  know. 
Now  that  I  do  know,  I  will  not  lie  down 
again." 

"  If  I  find  you  on  it  again  I'll  have  you 
up  before  tlic  jrovernor  or  stop  your  supper. 
That's  all.     Go  down." 

In  tho  yard  I  found  nine  fellow  "remands;" 
two  or  tlirec  of  them  well  dressed,  the  others 
ragged.  Those  who  were  ncur  me  ."tsked 
piu^iculars  about  m\"8elf,  and  were  commu- 
nicative about  them.selvcs.  We  fell  into  line. 
An  iron  gate  was  unbolted,  and  nt  the  same 
tim«  there  was  a  cry  of  "Hats  olfl"  The 
govM     i  1  red,  with  the  head  w.ird en  and 

It  .'11  luiel.     "  Have  any  of  you  any- 

thiiifi  I'j  ^a^  to  the  governor?"  asked  the 
trirden.  The  governor  himself  repeated  tlio 
question,  and  at  the  sama  time  looked  at  us 
critically,  There  wa.s  .«ilcnce,  and  the  gover- 
nor departed.  We  returned  then  to  our 
celk ;  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  I 
remained  undisturbed,  except  by  the  clock  of 
St.  Sepulchre's  and  the  occ-asional  shout  of 
•*  Ono  in  ;"  which  let  me  know  that  time  as  it 
passed  on  never  tbimd  Xcwgnte  idle. 

AuiiOBt  simultaneously  with  the  striking 
of  five  from   St.   Sepulchre's,   I   heard  the 


shout  of  "  Gruel  I"  followed  by  a  clink  of 
cans  and  spoons.  My  cell  w-ts  unbolted, 
anil  there  wa.s  handed  in  to  nie  a  tin  of 
smoking  gruel,  and  a  pie<'e  of  dry  bread. 
I  am  not  squeaaii.sh,  but  I  could  not  eat  it 
I  kiK'W  that  my  wife  with  our  home  walla 
about  her  felt  more  desolate  than  I.  I  left 
my  gruel  and  my  bread,  after  a  vain  .■struggle 
to  eat  them.  In  a  short  time  the  Jailor  came 
and  look  away  the  can,  ordering  uie  down 
for  a  half  hour's  walk  in  the  j^ard. 

Just  before  locking  up  for  the  night  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  cell  doors  were  again  opened  and 
the  prisoners  invited  to  drink  from  a  bucket 
of  water,  by  tho  help  of  a  little  can.  Chain.% 
padlock.s,  and  additional  bolts  noisily  ad- 
justed, made  all  safe  for  the  night ;  and, when 
the  work  of  listening  wa.i  finished,  the  head 
Warden  came  tlu°ough  the  silence  with  a 
measured  tread,  and,  raising  a  little  peep- 
hole in  each  door,  bade  "Good  niglit"  to 
each  priiioner ;  awaiting  a  reply,  in  order  that 
he  might  report  to  tlie  governor  that  all 
vras  welL  Until  six  in  the  iut>mLng  all  was 
quiet. 

The  somuls  of  keys  and  bolts  arou.scd  mo 
in  the  morning.  I  hud  some  c.Tj:iericnco  of 
soldiers'  beds  and  how  they  are  made ; 
and  the  Newgate  beds  are  of  the  barrack 
character.  Hearing  my  neighbours  who  had 
made  their  beds  u|i  cUnnsily  .sii.irfily  ndnin- 
ni.shed,  I  packed  mine  up  in  military  style 
before  the  jailor  eaiiio  to  me.  He  looked  sur- 
prised and  gratilied.  The  order  being  " ''lo 
below  and  wash,"  I  obeyed  it,  and  washed 
with  the  help  of  a  bucket  at  the  cistciu 
ta]3  in  the  yard  and  a  very  small  piece  oj 
soap,  finishing  oil"  with  a  towel  that  had 
been  moile  very  damp  by  having  gone  the 
rounds  before  I  took  my  turn  nt  it.  When 
I  came  bade,  the  Jailor — who  had  not  lived 
down  his  admiration  of  my  bed-nuiking — • 
took  me  to  a  cell  not  fKr  from  013'  own  and 
bade  me  teach  that  shiftless  Hilson  how  to 
make  up  a  bed,  exhorting  Bilson  at  tho 
same  time  to  heed  the  lejison.  Bil.fon  of 
course  introduced  himself  to  me  with  tho 
questions  "  When  are  you  going  up?"  "  What 
are  you  in  for  ?"  &.C.,  which  stipply  to  New- 
gate prisoners  such  a  topic  as  the  weather  is, 
to  men  out  in  the  free  air. 

1  was  glad  to  get  with  my  gruel  and 
breail,  at  half-past  seven,  tbo  informatioD 
that  if,  when  my  friends  came  to  see  roe, 
they  left  any  money  with  the  porter  at 
the  gate  I  might  buy  myself  provi.sions 
out  of  it.  Of  course  there  were  restrictions. 
Cold  beef  and  mutton  were  admissilile,  pork 
and  veal  were  excluded.  I  could  be  allowed 
a  little  butter  or  cheese,  but  not  cgg.s  and 
not  bacon.  There  is  a  person,  I  was  told, 
just  outside  the  g.ites  who  regularly  supplies 
prisoners  in  Newgate  for  whom  the  door- 
keeper has  funds  in  trust,  with  the  regula- 
tion comforts,  including  coll'ee  and  rolls  la 
the  morning,  tea  and  toast  ij  the  afternoon 
There  was  inciderital  relaxation  also,  aa  I 
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I<»'«nd,  connected  with  this  arrangement.  All 
those  who  are  victualled  by  this  worthj  man 
arc  allowed  to  leave  their  cells  and  to  go  into 
the  corridor  where  he  serves  out  prison  luxu- 
ries. Then  for  a  minute  or  two  rapid  con  versa- 
tion  could  take  place  among  us ;  hut,  if  it 
were  protracted  half  a  minute  heyond  the 
time  sufficient  for  the  drawing  of  our  allotted 
portions,  the  stem  voice  of  the  jailor  waiting 
to  lock  up  again  made  ua  run  like  rats  into 
our  holes. 

It  hehig  the  first  day  of  my  residence  in 
Newgate,  I  reccivctl  a  visit  from  the  doctor, 
who  made  diligent  inquiry  on  the  subject  of 
my  hc.nlth.  Soon  afterwards  I  was  sent 
down,  with  all  the  others  who  had  come  in 
on  the  previous  day,  to  sec  the  Ordinary  in 
the  vestry.  Through  an  intricate  stone  lahy- 
rinth,  by  aid  of  numerous  directions  shouted 
out  hy  tfio  warden,  we  found  our  way  into  the 
comfortably  furnished  chamber  at  the  foot  of 
the  chape!  stairs.  The  Ordinary  .sat  in  a 
large  easy  chair  at  a  bible  covered  with 
papers,  anJ  he  wa.s  backed  by  a  large  book- 
case, on  the  top  of  wliich  were  proper  New- 
gate ornajncnls,  consisting  of  casts  of  the 
features  of  men  who  had  been  hanged,  I 
fonnd  him  kind  and  gentle.  Ho  inter- 
rogated mo  as  to  the  charge  which  was 
entered  in  a  book  before  him;  conversed 
with  and  advised  mc  for  a  few  nunutea 
in  a  considerate  and  humane  way,  and  sent 
me  back  with  a  iiampblct  which  he  con- 
sidered suit.nl )le  to  iny  condition.  It  was  en- 
titled \  Warning  of  Advice  to  Young  Men  in 
the  Metropolis. 

In  the  exercise  yard  I  found  all  the  ro- 
Toandcd  prisoners  turning  out  for  chapel 
p.arade.  There  was  a  gentlemanly  young 
man  who  pos.scssed  a  clothes  brush  which 
all — down  to  the  most  ragged — were  s<ili- 
dtous  to  borrow.  The  desire  was  for  some- 
thing to  do,  and  there  were  great  brushtngs. 
Thnt  young  ninn  had  been  in  the  remand 
department  for  three  months  or  more,  on 
suspicion  of  having  been  impltoatfd  in  a  bank 
robberj'.  Ho  went  out  at  last  with  a  clear 
character,  the  police  having  in  his  case  been 
on  a  false  scent,  for  even  police  sometimes  err. 
There  was  a  showy  foreigner  anxious  that  I 
fihnuld  tell  him — as  I  was  a  newcomer — what 
the  public  thought  about  his  chances  of 
acquittal.  There  wero  some  boys  accused  of 
larcenies,  perverting  the  light-hcartcdness  of 
childhood  into  a  play  of  wretched  raockerics 
and  jokes,  not  checked  by  the  authoritativp 
"  Keep  (juiet  you  there,  won't  you  ;"  but 
greatly  promoted  by  the  smile  into  which 
now  and  then  tlic  jailor  was  betrayed. 

Tlic  part  of  Newgate  cliapel  set  a.stde  for 
the  congregation  differs  of  course  in  its 
planning  from  any  church  or  chapel  nsed  by 
people  who  have  liberty  to  come  and  go. 
There  arc  only  four  pews,  separate  and  far 
apart.  One  is  for  the  governor,  one  for  the 
head  warden  or  deputy  governor,  and  the 
Other    two,    one    in    each   gallery,   for    the 


sheriffs  or  City  authorities  who  came  at  specie, 
time^ :  on  condemned  sermon  Sundays  for 
example.  We  wero  marched  across  the 
chapel  to  the  cage  set  apart  for  remand!) ; 
which  is  in  close  contact  with  the  governor's 
pew,  and  I  observed  that  the  jailor  so 
formed  the  line  of  our  proces.sion  every 
morning  that  the  well-dressed  men  of  our 
party  were  placed  nearest  to  the  dignitary. 
A  black  veil  from  tlie  ceiling  hung  before  the 
gallery  above  us  and  concealed  the  female 
prisoners.  The  lock.^  of  our  cage  having  been 
fastened,  and  our  jailor  having  seated  him- 
self so  as  to  command  a  full  view  of  all  who 
were  in  his  charge,  the  convicts  in  their  grey 
suits  were  marshalled  into  a  cage  opposite  to 
ours.  _When  they  had  been  locked  up,  some 
other  prisoners  were  brought  into  the  body 
of  the  chapel  and  ranged  upon  forms.  There 
came  a  fine-looking  old  man  who  walked 
with  an  air  of  great  conscf]ucnce  to  a  seat  at 
the  communion  rails.  He  proved  to  have 
been  a  prisoner  for  some  years  past,  a  col- 
lector of  taxes  who  had  pocketed  the  public 
money.  We  were  all  so  well  classified  in 
chapel  that  remands  before  committal,  com- 
mittals awaiting  trial,  convicted  and  sentenced 
prisoners  could  at  a  glance  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  governor  or 
chaplain. 

t'haplain  and  clerk  being  in  their  places, 
the  governor  entered  his  pew  ;  n  prison  Itird 
silting  behind  me,  wanted  to  know  whether 
be  had  his  boots  on  ?  Yes,  be  had.  "  Then," 
said  the  wliL-cperer,  "  he'll  visit  im  after  this. 
When  he  is  not  going  over  jail  till  afternoon 
and  keeps  to  himself  all  morning,  he  always; 
comes  to  chapel  in  his  slippers.  I've  not 
been  here  a  down  times  for  nothing.  I  can 
tell  you."  After  prayers  and  ps.ilms  wc  had 
a  sermon  on  the  lesson  of  the  day,  in  which 
we  were  not  specially  addressed  as  sinners, 
but  as  dear  brethren  who  were  to  avoid  sin. 
I  was  struck  by  the  force  which  the  whole 
boijy  of  prisoners  threw  into  hymn  singing ; 
the  jailors  led,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
pri.soner  who  did  not  take  the  opportunity 
to  use  his  lungs.  The  hymns  were  really 
well  sung,  but  my  experience  among  tlws 
denixens  of  Newgate  made  me  feel  vexed  at 
the  hollowncss  of  adoration  .so  expressed.  And 
yet,  what  would  one  have  ?  Even  such 
shows  may  lead  the  way  to  something  more 
substantial. 

After  chapel  service,  we  were  marched 
bark  to  our  wards :  I,  vritli  the  new  ai-rivaJ», 
being  fiT-^l  t.iken  to  the  governor's  office  and 
paraded  there  l>cfnrc  the  door,  near  the  great 
entrance  pate.  We  were  called  in  one  by 
one,  ."tnil  fl)und  the  governor  sitting  on  the 
table,  having  a  warder  before  hira  witl> 
writing  materials,  and  a  book  in  which  ho 
wrote  what  was  dictated  to  hira,  Looking 
stedfastly  at  me,  the  great  authority  ?<fer 
us  rapidly  dictated  the  description  of  my 
person  I  "Light — grey-  small — short — no 
distinguishing:"  the   iag>  words,  I  guppoi*^ 
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meant  tliat  I  ha<l  no  mark  upon  mo  br  which 

«I  might  be  nt  once  identiticd.  '*  W  hat  are 
you  i-h:irg«d  with  J"  "  Ever  in  gaol  before?" 
Then  1  waa  measured  by  t'<e  standard  rule, 
(I  had  bcrore  been  measun^I  in  the  station- 
house,)  and  dismissed  by  the  governor  trith  n 
sharp  reproof  to  the  warden  for  having  brought 
inu  before  him  in  a  higlily  improper  slate 
(I  had  a  tiro  days'  bcani).  IJu  wa;  S)  see  at 
once  and  have  me  cleanly  shaved. 

Next  followed  the  "ninety  minutes'  wnica 
to  me  were  all  the  day.  I  had  been  lockcil 
up  only  a  short  lime  when  I  was  unbarretl 
and  onlered  to  "  the  grate,"  at  which  I  had 
been  left  by  the  first  warden  yesterday.  It 
was  the  place  for  seeing  visitors,  and  there  I 
found  my  wife.  The  comfort  and  quiet  of  the 
other  prisoners  and  prisoners'  friends,  who 
formed  two  close  6Ies  opposite  each  other 
with  the  space  between  the  two  gratings 
parting  them,  was  disturbed  that  morning. 
My  dear  wife  crietl  loudly  the  whole  time. 
The  head  warden  came  to  her,  and  with  a 
kindness  not  to  be  forgotten,  begged  her 
"not  to  take  on  so,  it  would  be  all  right" 
Then  he  brought  her  a  form  to  sit  upon,  tell- 
ing her  she  would  find  it  tiresome  work  to 
stand  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  cold  stones. 
When  the  two  gates  were  opened  that  the 
bundles  brought  by  visitors  mig}it  be  passed 
in,  he  made  her  advance  half-way  through, 
that  she  might  shake  hands  with  mo.  ilis 
.eart  was  not  of  Newgate  stone. 

Indeed,  T  found  that  while  there  was  a  great 
deal,  especially  among  tlie  under- wardeiLS, 
of  the  i-oughness  that  they  considered  neces- 
sary to  discipline,  there  was  no  lack  of  a 
right  human  feeling  anywhiTe.  The  hour 
and  a  half  of  interview  at  the  grate,  from  half- 
past  ten  to  twelve  for  female  relatives  and 
friends,  and  the  hour  from  one  to  twi  o'clock 
for  male  friends,  were  always  full  of  noticea- 
ble scenes,  that  on  ihe  whole  were  to  the 
ctod't  of  the  people  concerned  in  them.  tMdy 
ODi'  visitor  was  allowed  to  each  prisoner  at  a 
taaf ;  and,  considering  the  pressure  for  front 
ptacc.4,  that  was  a  fair  rule.  At  the  grate, 
prisoners  of  every  grade  jostled  one  another 
vigorously,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues  was 
terrible,  Some  visitors  were  sad,  and  came 
weeping  or  dejected ;  others,  at  home  in 
Newgate,  sought  to  encourage  their  caged 
acquaintances  with  rude  fiin.  The  turnkey 
of  the  ward  favoured  us  sometimes  with  his 
company  and  exchanged  recognitions  with 
/iimiliar  "-eople;  adding  a  contribution  of 
good-humoured  turnkey  jokes.  It  was  worthy 
of  observation,  that  altliough  there  might  be 
tears  seen  and  regrets  heard,  no  wife  ever 
reproached  her  husband,  no  mother  her  son, 
no  sLstcr  her  brother.  It  was  not  the  time 
for  admonition,  their  hearts  knew.  With  one 
exception  the  same  right  feeling  was  shown 
by  the  men. 

A  young  man  guilty  of  a  small  cmbeMlc- 
ment,  who  ha<l  given  himself  iirto  cu.stody, 
Dad  been  brought  iota  Ne«ga^£  a  day  or  two 


after  my  arrival,  and  made  all  night  sacb 
dreadful  lamentations  in  his  cell,  that  at  ch«^ 
pmrade  vvc  all  had  to  compare  notes  ahr',  .ur 
broken  slumbers,  lie  was  walking  f  and 
down  the  yard  with  his  Cice  buri«  in  his 
hands;  and,  at  chapel,  groanc-i  so  mv ch  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Ordinary,  thtt  tin 
warden  sung  out,  "  You  had  better,  I  think, 
fitop  that  cat's  noise  here,  you  sir  I"  The 
next  morning  he  told  mc  that  he  luid  expect- 
ed his  brother,  but  that  nobody  bad  been  to 
see  him.  Ho  wanted  to  see  his  brother  very 
much.  That  afternoon  while  I  was  at  the 
grate  talking  to  a  friend,  a  sedate-looking, 
sanctimonious,  well-dressed  man  arrived.  It 
was  the  expected  brother.  He  did  not  appear 
much  atfectcd,  and  addressed  his  repentant 
relative  in  a  way  that  made  the  turnkey 
stare.  The  turnkey  always  came  to  have  a 
thorough  look  at  a  new  visitor.  "  Well,  sir," 
said  the  good  brother,  "  so  here  you  are,  and 
here  of  coui-se  you  shall  remain.  I  have 
just  come;  not  because  you  sent  for  mc,  but 
to  say  that  none  of  the  family  will  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  you."  The  cai;taway  had 
no  answer,  for  he  was  groaning  and  lament- 
ing; but  the  turnkey  shouted  after  the 
righteous  one  as  he  was  departing,  "  I  say, 
sir,  you  must  send  him  a  clean  slitrt  and  a 
collar,  and  a  bit  of  a  hairbrush.  And  I  teli 
you  what,  he  don't  relish  his  gruel ;  so  just 
you  leave  a  shilling  at  the  gate  to  get  liira 
soiiicthiiig  better." 

The  brother  was  exasperated  at  the  impu- 
dent demand.  "  Prison  fare,"  he  replied, 
"  is  good  enough  for  him,  too  good  for  him. 
I'll  send  the  other  things,  if  you  assure  mc  I 
can  have  them  buck  when  he  is  sentenced. 
Arjd  mark  me,  brother,"  heaiid,  turning  with 
fifrce  deliberation  on  his  old  jome  play- 
fellow, "if  by  any  chance  you  should  escape 
punishment,  don't  como  near  any  of  us. 
We'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  The 
sooner  you  get  out  of  the  way  ■Jic  better.' 
Shouldering  his  umbrc-n  he  3iai-.bed  off,  ana 
the  turnkey  speaking  fCT  the  Givi  imie  gen 
tly  to  the  youth,  stud,  "Come  nowl  up  to 
your cdl,  there's  a  good  fellow  I  You  «nntod 
to  SCO  your  brother.  Now  I  hope  you're 
HatisBed." 

The  chief  event  of  the  afternoon  in  New- 
gate, next  to  the  constitutional  walk  in  the 
yard,  is  being  locked  up  in  a  large  cell  on  the 
ba.Su'  .XT'  «v  >  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
The  .  we  wrote  ieiiers  which  a  turnkey  saw 
us  sign  and  marked  vv'lh  his  initiiJs ;  they 
were  then  take  i.  h«  !  .«d  by  the  authorities 
before  they  were  pustea.  i*^'vaf'*inuu>  ^  whs 
locked  up  with  one  of  the  manj  j<tiM)ncrs  who 
could  not  write,  or  even  'iictate  sensibly ;  but 
such  men  never  would  allow  that  it  vrna  pos- 
sible to  make  their  meaning  cl(.a:fr  than  they 
made  it,  by  another  than  their  own  appointed 
form  of  words. 

When  being  escorted  through  the  pa.ssage8 
to  the  glass-room  for  interviews  with  mjr 
toUcitorj  I  used  oftca  to  meet  a  Qum  carrj^tg 
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wine  bortlci  .n  a  basket,  and  wondered  who 
It  wfiK  that  had  so  large  a  traffic  to  and  from 
his  cellar  T  found  out  that  the  bottles  con- 
ained  ^a'.A  draught  and  physic  for  the 
prisr  .v-rs,  and  then  my  interest  abated. 

At  last  the  morning  came  on  which  I  was  to 
be  again  taken  to  the  Mansion-house.  Before 
breakfast,  I  was  got  up  for  the  event  like  a 
jchool-hoy  who  is  wanted  in  the  parlour.  As 
'  had  never  shown  any  symptoms  of  a  desire 
Co  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  I  had  been  trust- 
ed with  my  razor,  and  allowed  to  shave  myself. 
The  warder,  however,  lounged  against  one  of 
the  window-sills  in  the  yard  (the  barber's 
•hoj))  the  while,  indulging  in  gruff  but  well- 
meant  remarks  on  the  young  men  who  had 
come  under  his  care.  On  tliis  particular 
morning  he  was  more  than  usually  chatty. 
*'  Ah  !  I  have  known  some  first-rate  men  m 
here ;  and  enjoy  themselves  very  much,  they 
did.  Poor  fellows;  all  their  troubles  com- 
menced when  they  left  here.  That's  the  time 
— you'll  find  that  when  you  get  out.  Every 
man  that  looks  at  you  a  little  harder  than 
usual  in  the  streets  youll  think  knows  you 
have  been  in  Newgate.  You'll  think  every 
one  knows  where  you've  come  from ;  and,  sure 
enough,  its  wonderful  what  a  sight  of  people 
do  find  it  out"  He  ended  by  hoping  ho 
Bhoulil  not  see  me  back  again  in  Newgate. 

Soon  after  morning  chapel  there  was  a  cry 
heanl  of  "  Send  down  them  remands !"  I  was 
taken  down  with  half-a-dozen  others,  and 
paraded  in  line  waiting  for  the  van.  When 
all  was  ready  we  were  led  through  the  long 
dark  ])assagc  to  the  entrance-hall.  The 
warden  at  the  gate,  having  seen  that  we  were 
the  right  persons  to  go  out,  required  me  to 
enter  my  naVne  in  his  account-book  as  an  ac- 
quittal for  his  disbursements  in  the  character 
of  steward  to  my  funds.  The  great  iron  gate 
then  !^wung  upon  its  hinges,  and  we  passed  to 
the  van  one  by  one  through  a  lane  of  curious 
observers. 

The  van  contained  separate  cabins,  with 
swing  shutters  to  the  doors  fastened  by  but- 
tons, and  all  opening  into  the  central  passage. 
A  yoinig  man,  "very  faint,"  requested  that 
his  shiiltcr  might  bo  left  open.  "Yes,"  said 
the  .seijeant — "  then  you'll  be  all  talking,  yon 
will." — "  0  no  indeed,  sir,  wo  won't,  I  assure 
you.  Do  let  me  have  it  open  if  j'ou  please, 
sir."  The  plaintive  tone  prevailed ;  and,  af- 
ter the  van  door  was  locked,  the  young  man, 
putting  out  his  arm,  unbuttoned  the  other 
eliutters,  and  a  romp  began.  Jokes  were 
bandied,  arrangements  and  appointments 
made  in  the  event  of  release,  and  the  great 
game  wa.s  for  each  to  lie  in  wait  watching  the 
otlier  shutters,  and  be  ready  to  box  the  ears 
of  any  one  who  popped  his  head  out  In 
that  sitiiit  of  levity  young  and  old  men,  ac- 
cused of  grave  offences,  went  to  trial.  At 
the  -Mansion-house  the  hand  of  Mr.  Keggs  ap- 
peared at  the  van  door  ready  to  help  me 
dowv.  That  amiable  friend  bade  me  good 
day,  and  took  me  to  the  cage  again. 

^==.^^_-  -  


I  did  not  reappear  in  Newgate  to  add  to 
my  experience  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  life 
led  by  committed  prisoners  or  others  in  a  lower 
deep — the  convict  department  I  have  told 
my  talc  simply  as  so  much  experience,  and 
have  no  desire  or  talent  for  constructing  any 
theories  upon  it 

A  DIGGER'S  DIARY. 

IN  OCCASIONAL  CBAPTERS. 

September  7th. — So,  here  we  are  at  last,  in 
sight  of  Australia.  That  faint  grey  some- 
thing, seen  through  the  worst  of  weather,  we 
are  told  is  Cape  Otway.  AVhat  a  time  wo 
have  had  of  it  these  last  three  weeks.  It  is 
all  over  with  my  Diary,  as  indeed  it  has  very 
nearly  been  all  over  with  everything  else 
in  the  Rodneyrig,  ever  since  we  passed  the 
little  black  rocky  islands  of  St  Paul's  and 
Amsterdam.  If  I  ever  again  take  to  keeping 
a  journal,  it  must  be  on  the  plan  of  no-plan 
— I  mean  of  no  sort  of  regularity  as  to'  the 
intervals. 

The  condition  of  our  cabin — our  berths — 
every  cabin,  and  every  berth  in  the  'tweea 
decks,  no  tongue  can  tell.  All  washed  oul^ 
and  everything  left,  not  high  and  dry,  but 
moist,  rotten,  broken,  trodden  up,  strewn 
about,  and  turned  to  rags  and  slush.  The 
grand  summit  of  all  our  sea-disasters  we 
reached  on  the  10th  inst — was  it  the  10th  or 
the  9th,  or  the  7th? — oh,  I  forget,  but  it  topped 
everything.  We  had  gone  to  bed  during 
gales,  and  got  up  in  the  morning  to  find  a 
storm,  to  say  nothing  of  any  of  the  roaring 
hours  between,  for  some  time ;  but  one  doy 
we  had  a  hurricane  that  never  ceased  for  a 
minute,  so  that  when  it  grew  dark  wo  all  fair- 
ly turned  into  our  berths  to  avoid  being 
knocked  and  battered  to  pieces  against  the 
ship  and  each  other,  and  there  we  all  lay  wide 
awake,  listening  to  the  various  effects — such 
as  roarsL  howls,  hisses,  gushes,  creaks,  clanks, 
shrieks,  flaps  and  flanks,  rumbles  and  falls,  and 
sudden  shocks,  with  the  steadv.  monotonous, 
vibratmg  drone  of  the  migntv  wind  holding 
on  through  all.  without  intermission.  Thif 
lasted  in  all  its  fbrce  through  the  night,  tif 
from  sheer  exnaustion  by  attending  to  it  } 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  Sometime  bctweet 
twelve  and  two  I  awoke  with  a  st-irt,  cau6e< 
by  a  loud  and  violent  booming  blow,  followed 
by  a  rush  of  water,  which  came  dashing 
down  the  main  hatchway,  and  flooding  aU 
the  'tween  decks,  every  ^bin  inclusive.  A 
lurch  instantly  followed,  ♦rhich  sent  all  the 
water  swosh  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ship,  but  this  seemed  only  done  to  give  a 
more  vehement  impuliHi  to  the  counter-lurch 
on  our  side,  the  roll  of  which  went  to  such 
an  extent  lower  and  lower  that  I  thought 
this  time  at  last  we  must  go  clean  over,  and 
while  the  result  was  yet  suspended  in  the 
darkness,  down  came  rushing  to  our  low 
sunken  side  an  avalanche  of  all  the  moveabl' 
contents  of  the  entire  'tween  de(^'>  -<:ooki>: 
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tins  ani\  aockery,  w*«hing  things,  all  loose 
articles  of  ever \  ii,  witli  Uo^cs  jors, 

and  tubs*,  and  k  in  rurnitnri;  burst- 

ing away  from  till  ir  i ! -i' mugs,  tlilNiilgll  oaliin 
doors,  and  Urinpinj;  many  cabin  doors  and 
panels  ftlonp  wiili  lliem,  togetiicr  with  the 
heavy  cra-iiin"  liuk-hway  laddt'i-s — in  one 
treincnd.jiis  avalanche,  catiir.ict,  and  chaos, 
like  (lie  total  dusti-uction  and  end  of  rII 
IhiiiL--'.  It  was  80  !?uddcn,  so  roraplcto,  so  far 
1  ill  wk  liad  previously  experienced, 

J.  .  r,  that  it  produced  for  a  second  or 

two  a.  lUad  silence.  The  suspense  was  mo- 
mentary, for  out  of  that  sileiice  there  nrose 
one  loud,  unnnimous,  spontaneous,  simul- 
taneous hiiaa !  from  nearly  every  cabin  in 
the  'tween  decks,  just  as  though  we  had  re- 
ceived Iho  tlr>t  bronrlsiilc  of  an  enemy  on 
going  into  action-  This  is  literally  true.  I 
ftJt  proud  of  my  countrymen.  Most  of  us  on 
our  tlrst  voynjje  too.  Certainly  we  English 
wore  meant  to  V>e  a  nation  of  sailors. 

\(\th. — The  foulest  weather  of  the  whole 
voyage  was  in  tlic  Indian  Ocean,  when  we 
vrcrc  first  nearly  abreast  of  Cape  Lewin,  otf 
the  invisible  Australian  coast.  Our  boos'n 
said  he  Kinl  been  out  here  fourteen  times, 
and  always  had  a  storm  off  this  coast.  The 
booj'n  A  lirst-ratc  sailor.  Had  two  holes,  and 
one  long  rent  in  his  blue  trowscrs — the 
largi-st  pati.'heil  with  a  great  canvas  heart, 
the  ne.\l  with  an  anchor  cut  out  in  leather — 
And  the  long  rent  was  covered  with  a 
Turkish  scymetar,  also  of  canvas.  But  here 
■we  wen?  at  last  ncaring  the  "  Heads,"  and  I 
did  not  care  how  soon  I  lost  sijj;htofall  these 
potty  olvjei'ts  and  interests  of  the  stupid  old 
Ro<iiicyri;;.  Took  pilot  on  board.  Crowd 
BOrroundL-d  him  with  eager  looks  and  fjuus- 
lions.  Pilot  said  grulHy  at  once,  "  iVll  rtcht 
as  to  the  gold — now,  I  won't  answer  another 
question.     Haul  up  the  mains.ail!" 

11  fA. — Hobson's  Bay.  Who  would  have 
erpccfed  to  see  so  many  ships/  Could  not 
h  '  '■  ''  vz  a  momentary  ahirm,  lest  all  the 
L  1  have  been  pickc4  up.     Hut  the 

(,(,,!•-  ,.,...^.^l  all  empty,  deserted,  as  we  pa.s.sed. 
In  one  there  seemed  to  be  nol«nly  but  the 
captain,  who  was  Icanin-:;  discon.solntcly  over 
the  side.  Others  showed  no  signs  of  life  at 
aiL  On  lliis  deck  perhaps  a  hoy,  or  that  a 
dog,  but  peiicmlly  no  moving  thing  at  all. 
Fell  that  if  the  gold  had  been  picked  up  ever 
BO  extmittvely,  at  least  it  hod  not  been  carried 
KKny. 

A  row  on  deck  between  passengers  and 
Captain  V'eiinysage.  Hobson's  Buy  was  not 
Melbourne — yet  ho  declarexl  he  had  no  rnoro 
to  do  with  us  now,  and  that  v;e  nni.<t  gel 
ashore  in  tnKits,  how  we  could,  at  our  own 
expense.  We  learnt  from  the  pilot  that  the 
cbaiges  of  boatmen  for  passengers  and  b:ig- 
ragc  ashore,  were  most  exorbitant,  and  no 
help  for  it.  How  wc  raged  at  the  ca[)tatn  1 
We  all  execrated  Saltash  and  Pincher  1 

\2th. — Tliirfy  shillings  for  every  forty  cubic 
feet  of  luggage  by  the  steom-tug  tliat  took  us 


ashore,  measured  by  their  own  off-hand  men, 
besides  paying  for  our  own  pas-sage.  Nobody 
with  all  his  luggage,  sck  that  we  had  this  to 
go  through  several  time.'.  Steam-lug  calling 
at  all  maimer  of  vessels  by  the  way,  round 
about  and  in  and  out,  made  it  dark  w'».in  wo 
were  landed  on  the  wharf  In  a  few  minntcs, 
to  our  surpri.se  and  dismay,  the  air  became 
dark — ^it  was  nigid,  and  the  rain  began  to 
fall  heavily.  Rain  had  fallen  before  in  the 
day,  and  all  under  foot  was  mud  and  slush. 
Most  of  their  higpragc  all  the  passengers  had 
to  carry  or  drag  ashore  themselves ;  the  rest, 
excepting  what  was  carele.isly  left  behind  by 
the  sailors  of  the  tug,  was  bundled  after  us, 
pell  melt.  Cattle  would  never  have  been  put 
a.shore  in  so  reckless  a  manner.  There  wM 
not  a  single  lamp  on  the  wharf,  nor  even  the 
temporary  help  of  a  lanthorn.  Fkixes,  bales, 
c.ises,  frajrmenls  of  m.tcliinery,  bundles  of 
diggers'  tool.'f,  merchandise  of  all  sorts  burst- 
ing from  their  confines  and  being  trampled 
into  the  mud,  men,  women,  lanic  families, 
with  the  children  all  cryinji,  now  a  dog 
running  between  your  legs,  now  you  running 
up  against  a  liorse  who  had  also  lost  hia 
master,  and  all  this  in  a  strange  place,  in  the 
rain  and  dark,  and  nobody  knowfng  anything 
yon  wanted  to  know,  but  retortinc  ]ireci,sely 
your  own  question  in  a  wilil  tone — especially 
'"  Which  is  the  way  to  the  town  f"— "  Where 
can  we  get  lodgings  for  the  night  ?'' — ^"  What 
on  earth  is  to  become  of  our  lupgage  ?" 
Arrowsniilli,by  agreement,  had  rushed  ashore 
directly  we  touched  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  to 
go  up  to  Melbourne  and  try  and  find  lotigings 
for  u.s,  which  we  knew  must  bo  no  easy 
matter.  T  had  lost  Waits  in  the  scramble 
and  confusion.  I  saw  no  more  of  either  of 
them  all  night.  In  the  miserable  conipjiny  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  passengers  by  the  Roilncy- 
rig,  and  another  ship  that  had  fust  sent  a 
cargo  of  ffirlom  wretches  ashore,  I  jwsscd  the 
whole  night  on  the  wharf,  stantling  with  my 
back  against  a  large  packing  case,  and 
occasionally  lying  with  my  hand  and  elbows 
upon  it  indulging  in  no  very  lively  train  of 
refleciion.  I  wa.s  very  wet  and  cnld  of  course, 
but  not  ^o  cold  as  I  had  fancied  I  should  be. 
About  daybreak  I  discerned  a  larce  rusty 
boiler  of  a. steam  engine  (one  of  the  numerous 
piccesof  machinery  which  for  want  of  cranes, 
or  other  apparatus,  besides  labourers,  had 
been  left,  ns  I  subsequently  found,  to  rot  on 
the  wlmrf),  and  into  this  boiler  I  crept,  and 
coiling  myself  as  nearly  into  a  ball  9&  I  could, 
gave  a  sigh,  and  went  to  sleep. 

2+i'/(. — ^HoiTible  b-id  cold,  aches  in  every 
joint  of  my  bone.-*,  more  rain,  wandering  aboul 
on  the  wbrirf  searching  for  our  luggage,  with 
no  breakfast,  everybody  rushing  to  and  fro 
in  a  scrnmble.,  anil  nobody  able  tonnswiT  any 
question, orrefusingtoUstena moment  Ahont 
nine  o'elo<'k,  the  sun  came  out  bright  and  hot. 
Saw  Arrowsmith  hurrying  along  covered 
with  mud,  ami  followc<l  by  Waits  with  a 
bloody  nose  and  one  of  the  skirts  of  hia 
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coat  hauging  in  shreds.  They  would  answer 
no  questions,  but  cried  out,  "The  luggage  I 
all  the  things  1"  Oh  what  a  job  it  waal 
The^  accuse  me  of  deserting  the  luggage,  it 
was  they  who  had  deserted  me  I  Found  most 
of  it,  and  in  a  pretty  pickle.  We  had  to 
carry  it  ourselves  up  to  the  town,  with  the 
exception  of  a  large  heavy  chest  of  Arrow- 
smith's  which  we  left  at  an  old  shackety  shed 
of  planks  and  dirty  canvas  called  a  "store," 
for  wliich  he  was  to  pay  ten  shillings  "  en- 
trance," and  half-a-crown  a  week. 

Went  to  a  one-storied,  yellow-ochred,  im- 
pudently squalid  place  in  Flinders  Lane,  a 
sort  of  gin-shop,  beer-shop,  lodging-house, 
eating-house,  and  coffee-shop  aU  in  one, 
where  they  also  sold  potato^  tin-pans,  and 
oats,  outside  at  a  stall,  and  bought  gold  to  any 
amount  Here  (our  luegage  being  bundled 
into  a  muddy  yw^i  at  the  back,  where  there 
was  already  a  chaos  of  boxes,  bundles,  and 
rubbish)  we  got  some  very  muddy  coffee, 
with  the  chill  off,  some  remarkably  dirty 
brown  sugar,  stale  bread,  bad  potatoes,  the 
filthiest  knives,  forks,  and  table-cloth  the 
house  could  afford,  and  a  huge  dish  piled 
up  with  at  least  nine  or  ten  pounds  of 
smoking  hot  fried  beef-steaks.  We  were  all 
fiercely  hungry,  from  what  we  had  gone 
through  since  yesterday  afternoon,  but  the 
hopeless  toughness  absolutely  made  us  all 
leave  off  wiUi  aching  jaws  long  before  our 
craving  was  satisfied.  We  finished,  therefore 
upon  stale  bread  and  potatoes,  with  some 
rancid  butter,  and  lots  more  coffee.  We  paid 
8even-and-sixpenco  a  head.  I  asked  to  be 
^own  to  my  bedroom,  and  was  answered  by 
a  grin  from  the  bearded  brute  who  con- 
descended to  act  as  waiter  pro  tern.  "  You 
see  it  before  you,"  said  Arrowsmith,  "  and 
here"  (tapping  the  table)  "  are  our  bedsteads. 
They  will  find  us  blankets  of  some  kind  or 
other."  I  asked  him  if  he  and  Waits  had 
slept  here  last  night  He  said  no,  ho  had  not, 
and  he  now  proceeded  to  tell  us  (he  and 
Waits  having  lost  each  other)  why  he  had 
not  returned  to  me  on  the  whari^  and  what 
had  been  the  adventures  of  the  night  I  shall 
give  it  in  Arrowsmith's  own  words,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect 

THE  mtST  KIOHT  n  HELBOURNX. 

Everybody,  said  Arrowsmith,  from  all  I 
can  hear,  is  astonished  and  disgusted  with  the 
first  night  in  Kelboumo ;  but  the  first  night 
of  the  arrival  of  three  ladies,  perfect  strangers 
in  the  place,  will  show  the  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs  hero  in  a  peculiarly  strong 
light 

Arrived  in  the  town,  I  at  once  began  to 
hunt  for  lodgings,  and  went  from  street  to 
street  in  vain,  till  at  last,  finding  a  house 
where  they  agreed  to  find  room  for  three  more 
— dead  or  alive,  as  the  landlord  invitingly 
said — I  was  on  my  way  back  to  the  whu^ 
when  who  should  I  see  paddling  along  in  the 
mud  but  oar  fellow  panengera^  Mrs.  Watson, 


Miss  Dashwood,  and  Mrs.  Pounderby,  who  had 
very  knowingly  left  the  Rodncyrig  with  the 
earliest  boat,  in  order  to  secure  lodgings 
before  they  were  all  taken.  They  came 
luckily  without  any  luggage  but  their  night* 
bags.  They  had  been  from  house  to  house 
almost,  and  during  six  or  seven  hours  had 
been  treated  with  such  insult  or  unseemly 
ridicule  at  nearly  every  door,  that  each 
fresh  application — which  they  undertook  in 
turn — had  been  a  greater  effort,  they  said, 
than  going  to  a  dentist  with  an  aching  tooth. 
It  had  rained  more  or  less  the  whole  <&y,  and 
they  were  wet  to  the  very  bones,  as  Mrs.  Wat- 
son expressed  it  Mrs.  Pounderby  was  cry- 
ing— indeed  they  had  all  cried  several  times 
in  concert  Captain  Watson  had  come  ashore 
with  them ;  but,  never  dreaming  of  this  diffi- 
culty, had  gone  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  pri- 
vate house  of  a  merchant  in  the  bush,  with 
whom  he  had  some  business.  And  here  they 
were  I  They  besought  me  not  to  leave  them, 
as  they  were  sure  tiiey  should  be  all  dead 
before  morning.  So  of  course  I  could  but 
remain  with  them,  and  try  after  lodgings 
onoe  more. 

We  renewed  our  inquiries — ^humble  solici- 
tations, preparatory  overtures,  cautious  ad- 
vances If  I  had  had  you  two  fellows  with 
me,  it  might  have  been  managed  more  than 
once,  but  directly  they  found  that  women 
were  in  question  (the  term  ladies  was  aliso- 
lutcly  dangerous  to  breathe,  as  it  instantly 
received  an  inverted  interpretation  from  thjcso 
brutal  householders)  all  hope  was  dashed  out 
in  a  moment  I  ought  as  a  gentleman — as  a 
man  —to  have  engaged  in  five  regular  fights, 
besides  countless  tortures  of  passive  self-com- 
mand, in  consequence  of  the  atrocious,  un- 
manly, ten  times  worse  than  black  savage 
replies  that  were  made  to  my  request  touch- 
ing my  three  dripping,  bedraggled,  half- 
fainting  companions.  The  answers— divested 
of  all  their  gold-mania  ferocity — were  to  the 
effect  that  they  wanted  no  women  or  children 
here,  and  they  might  all  just  go  to  a  place 
which  the  speakers  considered  infinitely 
worse  than  Melbourne  I  Well,  these  things 
are  not  merely  accidental  adventures — I 
know  that  numbers  have  experienced  the 
same — they  are  historical,  and  very  bad  bits 
of  history  everybody  must  admit  them  to 
be. 

By  this  time  p<y.  r  Mrs.  Pounderby,  being, 
you  know,  very  &t,  was  sobbing  and  puffing 
as  though  she  would  burst — and  no  joke  to 
see,  though  ridiculous  to  relate.  Mrs.  Watson 
with  her  hands  clasped,  continually  referred 
to  the  Captain  dining  in  the  bush  ;  and  Miss 
Dashwood,  having  good  Irish  blood,  still 
tripped  along,  sore-footed  as  she  was,  with 
tears  in  her  eyas,  but  saying  that  surely,  per- 
haps. Providence  after  all  would  stand  their 
friend.  Now,  in  my  own  mind  (I  could  have 
made  that  giri  ari  offer  on  the  spot — ^but  that 
by  the  by),  I  had  fully  prepared  myself  for 
passing  the  night  in  the  streets.    I  irent  oo» 
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pretcD<V:ag  still  to  look  for  lodgia^,  but  in 
reality  I  was  looking  for  a  dry  archway,  or 
other  covered  place  with  a  moderate  draught. 
£ach  of  the  ladies  h/kving  a  cloak  or  shawl, 
besides  what  they  might  have  in  their  night- 
bags,  I  thought  they  might  mauagc  pretty 
well  considering. 

>ViiiLe  lookijig  out  for  such  a  place,  aad 
coming  upon  nothing  but  hideous  lanes  of 
mud  and  rubbish,  I  was  beginning  to  think 
we  must  contant  ourselves  with  getting  under 
the  lee  of  some  lonely  wall  (at  the  risk  of 
being  robbed  and  murdered — of  course,  I  kept 
this  Cuicy  to  oiyseli),  when  passing  the  door 
of  a  long  shed-like  house,  a  t«ll  man  smoking 
a  short  pipe,  said  "  Walk  in,  mate."  To  this 
polite  novelty  I  was  about  to  respond  with 
alacrity,  but  the  fellow  spoilt  it  by  adding, 
"Oh,  you've  got  women  with  you!"  and 
turned  on  his  heel.  But  catching  sight  of  a 
woman  imdde  whom  I  took  to  be  his  wife,  I 
instantly  went  in  and  accosted  her,  rcprc- 
seuting  the  predicament  of  lu}'  fair  com- 
panionii,  in  tvhich  I  was  immediately  sup- 
portcil  by  all  three  in  dcspuiriiig  tones 
begging  the  mistress  of  tho  house  to  give 
them  siiclccr  for  the  night.  The  woman 
BL-cmed  rather  moved  by  tins  case  of  real 
distress,  but  s^'d  she  had  no  room,  "Oh, 
put  US  anywhere! — anywhere!"  cried  my 
poor  dripping  companion.^.  The  woman 
hesitated,  and  as  wo  renewed  our  entreaties 
at  this  glimpse  of  hope,  she  went  to  speak 
with  her  husband.  In  a  few  seconds  bhe 
returned,  saying  she  thought  it  could  be 
managed ;  ."v  "  stretcher"  would  be  put  up 
for  me  in  the  lodgers'  room  below,  and  my 
friends  could  sleep  "  in  the  place  above, 
where  they  would  be  quite  safe,  and  to  them- 
selves." Rejoicing  at  this,  and  with  a.  thousand 
thanks,  we  bade  each  other  good  night,  the 
ladies  foUoning  our  kind  hostess  along  a  dark 
passage,  and  I,  groping  my  way  as  dirccte<I, 
towarJs  a  door  on  the  left  with  a  light  show- 
ing through  the  chinks. 

I  advanced  by  a  descending  foot-way  of 
broken  bricks  and  slush  till  I  arrived  at  the 
door,  and  pushed  it  open.  The  room  was  a 
large  one,  for  Melbourne,  and  as  it  lay  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  lower  than  the  street,  the 
whole  surface  was  literally  flo<Klcd  by  the 
day's  rain.  This  was  the  lodgers'  bed-room. 
It  was  lull  of  stretchers — some  thirty  of 
them — with  blankets,  or  rugs,  or  other  rough 
covering  by  way  of  bed-clothes.  Nearly  all 
were  occupied,  and  the  men  for  tho  most  part 
sound  asleep,  Uiough  it  was  b.-irely  nine 
o'clock.  Many  of  the  beds  held  two  huddled 
together,  and  hero  and  there  a  complicated 
bundle  with  feet  sticking  out,  looked  like 
three.  In  one  comer  a  gruff  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  gold  scales  and  weights  was 
gomj;  on  in  an  under  tone  ;  several  lay 
smoiung-,  others  gave  an  occasional  roll  and 
grunt  in  a  drunken,  sleep,  or  muttered  in- 
coherent imprecations.  Scarcely  any  of  theiii 
had  their  clothes  off,  but  I  noticed  two  ex- 


ceptions— one  of  a  mnn  who  had  evidently 
taken  off  everything  but  his  boots  (which 
clung  no  doubt  from  the  wet),  and  a  btuver- 
skin  eap  lied  under  his  chin ;  the  other  dis- 
played a  |iair  of  immense  legs  from  beneath 
liis  dirty  blanket,  decked  iu  a  pair  of  scarlet 
stockings  with  j-ellow  clocks,  a  recent  pur- 
chase perhaps  from  some  clown  at  the  circus 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  Blue,  shirtp  and  crim- 
son shirts  were  also  visible  at  ii.tervais,  and 
ouo  shirt  seemed  to  be  of  some  drub  colour, 
with  great  Orleans  plumbs  all  over  it  A 
largo  gold  watch  w'lh  o  gaudv  chain  was 
hung  upon  a  nail  near  one  of  the  sleepers' 
heads,  and  a  massive  gold  chain,  and  seals 
were  dangling  over  the  edge  of  a  quart  pot 
(the  watch  being  safe  and  softly  lodging  in 
the  beer  dregs  inside)  standing  on  the  vi  in- 
dow-ledge.  There  could  not  have  been  less 
than  five-and-forty  or  fifty  people  here.  Of 
the  few  who  were  awake  no  one  took  tho 
least  notice  of  my  entrance — a  total  stranger 
being  no  event  where  nearly  all  arc  total 
strangers  to  the  place  or  to  each  other. 

The  landlord  of  this  delectable  retreat  now 
pushed  open  the  door  behind  me  by  a  lurch 
with  his  starboard  shoulder,  and  placing  him- 
self against  tho  wall,  being  by  this  time  very 
drunk,  pointe»l  to  s  stretcher  which  luckily 
had  no  occupant  (having  just  been  sent  in), 
and  holding  a  tumbler  towards  me  asked 
roughly  if  I'd  take  a  nobler  afore  turning  in. 
I  thanked  him — drank  off  the  brandy — and 
returned  the  tumbler,  lie  rolled  round 
against  the  door  and  dis.tppeared. 

The  room  was  lighted  by  one  bad  candle, 
stuck  ir.  the  r.eck  of  a  bcer-bcttle,  placed  on 
a  flour-cask  near  the  opposite  wall.  Itz  flick- 
ering i-eHectJoa  ill  tliu  dark  waters  beneath 
contributed  an  ailJitional  gleam  to  the  com- 
fortable scene  around.  I  was  standing  at  this 
time  oa  a  sort  of  raised  step,  or  threshold 
mound  of  loose  bricks  above  the  level  of  the 
floor,  or  rather  lagooti,  of  Uie  bed-room,  con- 
sidering how  I  .should  iilLain  my  stretcher.  I 
felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  step  from  stretcher 
to  stretcher,  because  if  I  escaped  trending 
upon  a  limb  of  any  of  tlio  sleepers,  I  might 
.still  tip  the  thing  with  all  upon  it  clean  over; 
so  I  deliheratcly  walked  through.  From  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground  the  depths  varied 
from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches.  I 
mounted  my  rickotty  couch — drew  off  my 
boots,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  upsetting  the 
concern  with  my  struggles  in  a  siioted  position 
— and  enveloped  my.-ielf  in  the  blanket,  trust- 
ing that  my  wet  clothes  would  produce  a 
warm  steam  on  the  water-cure  principle ; 
before  the  reali:wtion  of  which,  being  very 
tired  indeed,  I  fell  asleep. 

So  much  for  my  bed-room ;  but  now  for  the 
ladies.  Miss  Dashwood  related  it  to  me  this 
morning  directly  we  were  outside  the  house, 
and  wliilc  walking  along,  though  ot  every 
ends  all  three  s[ioke  together. 

The  woman  of  tho  house  led  tho  way 
through  a  dark  narrow  pasiwge  full  of  water, 
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being  also  below  the  level  of  the  street,  with 
a  brick  hero  and  there  to  step  upon,  for  those 
who  could  see  them,  or  knew  where  they  were 
planted,  till  they  came  to  a  yard.  This 
yard  was  a  slough,  having  been  torn  up  by 
the  wheels  of  heavily  laden  drays  and  the 
hoofs  of  bullocks.  They  cro.'sed  by  means 
of  several  broken  planks,  half  embedded  in 
the  mud,  close  under  the  horns  of  a  team  of 
bullocks  standing  there  till  the  driver  got 
sober  enough  to  attend  to  them,  and  then 
getting  behind  a  muddy  wheel,  the  ladies 
fouiul  their  hostess  had  paused  at  the  foot  of 
a  ladder.  This  they  all  by  a  very  slow 
and  difficult  process  ascended ;  but  one 
of  the  spokes  having  been  broken  out, 
it  W.1S  thought  that  poor  Mrs.  Pounderby 
would  never  accomplish  the  task ;  nor  would 
she,  but  that  the  drunken  bullock  driver 
seemed  to  be  coming  to  her  assistance,  which 
induced  a  succession  of  struggles  that  were 
at  last  successful.  Of  course,  being  so  fat  as 
she  is,  it  was  a  dangerous  moment  for  the 
ladder. 

The  hostess  now  led  the  way  along  some 
cracking  boards  till  they  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  loft  or  lumber  attia  This  loft, 
however,  was  only  fragmentary,  being  quite 
uniioored,  the  only  apology  for  which  con- 
Fisted  of  some  eight  or  nine  long  planks  laid 
across  from  side  to  side  and  resting  on  ledges 
on  the  top  of  the  walls,  just  where  the 
upward  slant  of  the  roof  commenced.  "Oh 
gracious  heavens  alive!"  cried  Mrs.  Poun- 
derby ;  but  her  ccstacies  were  cut  short  by 
the  woman  of  the  house  who  said,  "Better 
than  the  streets,  I'm  thinking ;"  with  which 
curt  remark  she  set  down  the  candle  on  a 
plank,  and  departed  before  they  could  at  all 
make  out  where  they  were. 

Surveying  their  apartment,  as  well  as  the 
squalid  gloom  would  permit,  they  saw  that 
•bout  the  centre  of  the  planks  lay  a  horribly 
dirty  old  bag  made  of  packing  canvass,  and 
stulVcd  with  straw  and  some  lumps  and  rolls 
like  cast-off  clothes  and  rags  made  up  into 
bundles.  Upon  this  a  couple  of  distempered 
looking  blankets  were  placed,  while  the 
bi lister  was  a  sack  filled  with  straw  and  brick- 
rubbish,  which  knocked  upon  the  floor  when 
moveil.*  Between  the  edges  of  this  bed  and 
tin;  outside  planks  was  a  space  of  about  two 
feet  at  most  on  each  side,  and  beyond  that 
was  an  unknown  abyss.  To  the  verge  of 
this.  Miss  Dashwood  cautiously  approached, 
held  fast  behind,  by  the  skirts  of  her  dress, 
by  Mrs.  Watson,  who  was  held  in  turn  by 
^irs.  Pounderby  in  the  same  way.  Peering 
over  the  brink,  Miss  Da.shwood  thought  she 
rniilil  distinguish  through  the  dark  haze  a 
larire  tank  or  reservoir,  below,  covered  with 
Ftrangc  shapes  sleeping  in  little  boats ;  gradu- 
ally, however,  she  was  enabled  to  sec  that 
it  was  a  room   carpeted   with   water,  and 

•  It  m»j  be  DPoesusry  to  state  (m  Melbonrne  Bcems 
lesllned  to  hf  a  place  in  history)  that  all  thii  ^p- 
yarautlf  eztravigant  deecrlption  la  a  rocord  of  bet 


containing  a  bevy  of  occupied   Etretcherr 
enlivened  by  the  gleam  of  one  candle  ap- 
its  reflection.      They   were  just   over  c-. 
beads. 

The  three  poor  ladies  now  sat  down  upoi> 
the  bag-bed,  and  all  had  a  good  cry.  Tal&otl 
of  having  had  every  comfort  at  home,  an' 
lamented  they  had  ever  set  foot  in  A'>ftralir 
After  this,  feeling  rather  better,  Mre,  ''^atsc 
produced  some  biscuits  and  potted  bt?*  ^~  "as 
a  little  basket  she  had,  and  reserving  ha.;  foi 
the  morrow,  shared  the  remainder,  while  Mrs. 
Pounderby  found  she  had  got  a  little  flask  of 
spirits  in  her  bag,  which  was  good  against  the 
spasms.  They  now  began  to  feel  their  mind? 
somewhat  relieved.  At  least  there  was  nc 
danger  here,  except  of  felling  over;  bu'  <■•* 
this  they  all  agreed  to  be  very  careful.  C 
ering  themselyes  over  with  the  blankets,  with 
many  expressions  of  disgust  at  their  dirt  and 
stains,  and  strong  odour  of  stale  tobacco- 
smoke  and  cheese,  otu:  three  fair  friends  crept 
and  nestled  close  to  each  other,  holding  very 
fast  round  each  others'  waists.  Mis.s  Dash- 
wood  believes  that  they  all  full  asleep  almost 
immediately. 

But  the  fates  had  not  willed  that  there 
should  be  any  sleep  for  them  during  their 
first  night  in  Melbourne.  Squeaks  and 
scrimmages  soon  aroused  them,  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  rattlings,  and  nishings,  and  sharp 
impatient  irate  little  cries,  and  then  a  patter- 
ing over  the  planks.  Three  or  four  rats  came, 
as  atant  couriers,  to  reconnoitre,  and  in  no 
time  there  were  a  dozen  describing  circles 
round  them.  The  ladies  screamed,  and  the 
rats  made  a  precipitate  retreat ;  but  presently 
returned  in  full  force,  apparently  in  open 
column,  and  again  made  a  circuit  of  the  bed, 
till  several  of  the  chivalrous  took  to  making 
a  dash  across  the  bed.  At  this  the  ladies 
renewed  their  screams  for  help  so  loudly 
that  it  awoke  some  of  the  men  below,  who 
answered  by  brutal  shouts  and  imprecations. 
Meantime  the  numbers  of  the  rat-armj'  aug- 
mented, and  a  whole  squadron  being  detached, 
made  a  sharp  wheel  to  the  left,  and  gallopped 
clean  over  the  shrinking,  writhing,  plunging, 
and  vibrating  bodies  of  our  three  luckless 
ladies.  Mrs.  Watson  feinted  away,  and  Mrs. 
Pounderby  was  in  hysterics.  The  candle  had 
been  knocked  out  and  eaten ;  they  davxl  not 
rise  in  the  darkness  to  attempt  an  cscajie  for 
fear  of  tumbling  over  into  the  place  below ; 
and  they  dared  not  again  cry  for  helj)  lest 
some  of  the  savages  below  should  come  up  to 
them.  As  for  me,  I  slept  through  it  all,  and 
never  heard  anything. 

These  tortures  they  endured  beneath  the 
close  drawn  blanket."*,  with  buried  heads,  till 
daybreak.  All  the  remaining  liiscuits  and 
potted  beef  had  been  carriei'.  off  from  Mrs. 
Watson's  basket ;  and  the  night-bag  of  Mrs. 
Pounderby  had  been  torn  to  atoms,  as  it 
had  a  savoury  smell  of  medical  comforts 
which  had  been  secreted  there  during  tja 
vo)'age. 
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June  1,  185S.  Although  nianr  extraor- 
dinary changes  have  ocriirred  in  Melbourne 
since  the  above  trtnspirc-il,  now  six  or  seven 
months  back,  the  ni«rch  of  improvement 
hns  gone  on  hiit  slowly.  The  constant 
influx  iif  pco|ilo  rttartls  ahnos^l  everything, 
themselves  included.  Pnsscngt-rs  nre  slill 
lundi'd  at  diifk  ;  luggage  baii«;ed  n.nd  dashed 
a)>out  in  ronrusion ;  no  pavement,  or  even 
road,  on  the  wharfs ;  no  Itinips ;  only  one 
crane;  no  I'omraou  civility  to  new  arrivals; 
and  certainly  no  respectable  or  even  decent 
loiljfins^  for  ladies,  who  want  them  intmc- 
diaiely,  and  have  no  resident  friends. 
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BironF  railways  -were  established,  the 
traveller  from  Paris  to  Boulogne,  whilst  jour- 
neying down  those  vales  of  dust  tliey  cnlled  a 
road,  which  was  contined  between  great  rows 
of  Irei'S  from  which  all  shade  was  taken  by 
the  lopping  of  the  lower  branches,  the  spire  of 
St.  Denis  was  a  well-known  object.  Towering 
above  the  plain,  it  was  visible  for  miles  around, 
and  formed  a  beacon  to  the  stranger  who  ap- 
proached the  capital.  That  spire  \*  now  no 
more,  ami  the  basilica  of  which  King  Dagoliert 
and  St.  Elvi  laid  the  lowest  stones  is  lopj)cd  of 
its  most  precious  relics.  What  nutcri&s  would 
be  heard  from  the  »n-hilect«,  nntiquarics,  an"l 
lovers  of  the  pieturesr|uo  in  Knglnnd,  if 
Westminster  Abbey  were  treated  thus  1  JJiit 
gnp|)o.se  a  greater  desecration — suppose  the 
|omb.>  were  titled ;  the  bonc-s  of  our  kings 
•mi  queens  removed ;  our  gcncraliJ,  and 
■dmiraLs  and  poets  tiken  from  their  resting- 
places,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames ;  under 
what  iiretcnce  could  the  despoilers  screen 
themselves? 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  has  l«-en  thus  des- 
poiled. It  is  not  alnne  deprived  externally  i>f 
that  which  made  it.*!  fume,  but  it  has  been 
ritlcd  also  of  all  that  oge  makes  sacred.  The 
Bcpolohrcs  and  monunn-nU  are  there;  you 
mark  the  spot.i  where  anxious  tourists  have 
lo|>pcd  oir  a  fingi.T  or  a  nose  to  carry  awiiy 
and  place  in  their  museums ;  but  the  bones 
or  a#.hes  which  these  inonumcnls  were  wont 
to  cover  have  been  gone  for  many  ycnrs. 
Not  a  King  of  France,  since  Dngobert,  re- 
mains; for  U)C  grim  assaults  of  the  republic 
no  more  spared  the  long  departed  than  the 
living.  Wo  know  that  the  bones  of  Cromwell 
irere  taken  at  the  Restoration  and  hung  upon 
a  gibbet ;  tliat  the  tombs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  wore  opened  at  Dijon  for  puqioses 
of  plunder.  We  know  that  for  curiosity  and 
in  searcli  of  food  for  history,  the  old  kryp- 
tian  sepulchres  have  been  ritied,  and  tliat 
their  linen-covered  and  well-pre*ervefl  con- 
tents adorn  the  museums  of  the  world  ;  and 
wc  an'  told  th.it  pniins  of  wheat  were  found 
ii  ')ne  of  them,  which,  being  filant»"d,  grew,  \ 
and  left  a  progeny  whoae  yearly  produce  | 
lecde  the  English  people.  Of  the  tombs  of  I 
1^1  the  Oeeaars  only  one  remains  undcsccratcd,  I 


for  heaps  of  gold  were  thought  t:i  rest  in 
them  ;  but  the  object  of  the  French  repub- 
licans when  flicy  swept  the  tombs  of  their 
ancient  kings,  was  not  goUl.  They  required 
lead. 

In  seventeen  lir'ndrL'd  and  ninety-three, 
when  France  was  hemmed  in  b^'  hungry 
enemies  who  pressed  upon  h<"r  undcfenth.vl 
frontiers,  the  m.nnnftictilnj  of  warlike  raisstlca 
did  not  keep  pace  i^ith  their  consumption. 
Measures  of  extraordinary  kinds  were  then 
re.sorte<l  to  lo  fill  this  void.  To  get  .sjdtpetre, 
tlie  cellars  of  every  house  were  dug  and 
sifted  till  not  a  particle  of  salt  remained.  The 
roofs  -were  stripiHjd  of  everything  that  could 
be  melted  into  bullets;  pot.s  and  pans  and 
leaden  spouts  were  melted  down.  .\11  was 
insufficient ;  r»ud,  as  a  last  resource,  it  was 
determined  to  exhume  the  old  sarcophagi  of 
St.  Denis,  lo  puss  them  throiiph  the  bullet 
mouli),  and  to  throw  the  venerable  relics  into 
a  common  ilitcli. 

An  edict  was  therefore  passwl  V>y  which 
that  energetic  boily.the  Constituent  .Vsscnibly, 
called  upon  the  municipals  of  I.a  Franciade — 
for  .«o  St.  Denis  had  then  been  christened, 
from  patriotic  hatred  of  a  saint — to  enter  the 
basilica,  and  open  in  succession  the  li^mbs  of 
all  those  tyrants  the  kings  of  Fnince,  despoil 
their  coffins  of  the  lead  contained  in  them, 
and  mi.x  the  bones  and  ashes  of  tlie  roynl 
houses  in  n  common  tomb.  Un  the  evening 
of  its  reception  the  orders  we)"c  proeeeiled 
with.  There  w;l'J  no  faltering.  A  tn^ip  of 
soldiers  itccomp:vnie<l  by  (ii;;jri:rs  with  picks 
and  shovels,  and  artncil  with  torches,  and  with 
frj'ing-pans  for  burning  vinegar  and  powder, 
entered  the  abbey;  and — whilst  the  lurid 
glare  lit  up  the  aisles  and  colom-ts,  which  the 
emokc  blackened;  amidst  the  cj-a.sh  of  piling 
nmskrts  and  the  ontlis  of  mustnchioed  vete- 
rans— the  work  began. 

In  searching  for  the  relics  of  the  Bourbons 
the  workmen  were  not  at  first  successful ;  and 
bj'  a  strniige  fat.'dity  it  was  not  a  king  they 
lil'St  dug  up  ;  but,  on  raising  the  earth  from 
the  lirst  tomb,  ilifV  found  the  frame  and 
features  of  the  great  Turenne.  Thty  treated 
htm  with  great  respect;  that  is  to  .sjiy,  they 
left  him  in  his  cotlin,  |)liiced  him  in  the 
sacristy,  whcn,^  he  was  shown  for  months,  at 
a  penny  per  heail ;  and,  aOerwards,  in  the 
Garden  of  Plant-;,  wheri:  he  was  shown  for 
nothing.  They  then  interred  him  beneath  a 
splendid  monument  erected  on  the  spot  where 
he  wa^  disinterred. 

The  scrutiny  jiroceeded,  and  at  last  they 
found  a  Bourbon,  lie  was  perfect.  The 
lineaments  were  those  of  Henry  of  Kavnrrc, 
the  Cither  of  that  loug  line  of  Louises  of 
whom  (lie  last  had  recently  met  with  so  me- 
lancholy a  death.  His  beard,  moustache,  and 
hair  were  perfect ;  and,  as  the  soldiers  stand- 
ing round  looked  on  in  awe  at  the  strange 
spectacle,  one  of  them  drew  his  sword,  and, 
casting  himself  down  before  the  hotly  of  the 
victor  of  the  League,  lopped  olT  one  of  his 
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inoujttachesi,  and  placed  it  upon  his  own  lip, 
giTing  vent,  at  tlic  same  time,  to  a  vehement 
burst  of  nafional  cntliuriiasm. 

There  was  no  enthusiasm  when  the  pick 
anH  shovel  had  laid  bare  tho  rold  and  vacil- 
lating fuaturcs  of  the  thirteenth  Louis;  svhieh 
Were  in  perfect  preservation  ttlso  ;  but  it  was 
not  without  respect  and  admiration  tliat  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  dccrcpid  though  he  seemed 
and  de|irivcd  of  wig  nnd  every  other  onia- 
meiit  which  adorned  him  when  called  "  The 
Great,"  was  exposed  to  viexv.  Near  him 
wefL'  discovered  Maria  Theresa  and  his  son 
the  dimphin  ;  on  whose  frame  were  visible 
the  traces  of  hia  violent  and  untimely 
death. 

For  days  and  nights  the  search  continued. 
Some  of  Ihc  remnants  of  tho  House  of  .Stuart 
were  taken  from  the  ground.  Among  others, 
the  remains  of  Henrielta  Maria,  vrlfe  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  her  daughter,  Hen- 
rietta Stuart  Strange  that  of  that  family 
the  body  of  tho  father  should  be  buried 
in  an  unknown  grave,  and  that,  ages  nflcr, 
the  remnants  of  those  he  loved  should  be 
(lesccralcd,  and  thrown  into  a  common  ditch. 
Philip  of  Orleans?,  father  of  Egalite,  and 
Regent  of  France,  was  next  discovered  ;  and 
near  to  him  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who  seemed 
still  living,  BO  rosy  were  the  tints  on  his  face 
pre.'it-rvcfC  Mary  of  Mddicis  and  Anne  of 
Austria,  and,  with  them,  all  the  relatives  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Louis  tho  Fifltfcnth,  and 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  lay  close  toother  near 
the  same  spot. 

Older  monuments,  more  difUcuIt  of  reach, 
were  tken  broken  into.  Charles  the  Fifth 
of  France,  who  died  in  thirteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  was  found  beside  his  wife,  Joan 
of  Bourbon,  and  his  daughter,  Isabella.  In 
his  coffin  was  a  silver  frosted  crown,  a  hand 
of  justice,  and  a  silver  frosted  sceptre  four 
feet  long.  In  that  of  Joan  there  were  the 
remnants  of  a  crown,  a  rinj  of  gold,  and  the 
fragments  of  a  spindle  and  a  bracelet.  Her 
feet — or  the  bones  of  them — were  shod  with 
a  pair  of  painted  slippers,  known  in  her 
time  as  iouiifri  A  la  poutainf,  on  which  were 
still  the  marks  of  gold  and  silver  workman- 
ship. Charlea  the  Sixth  and  his  wife,  Fsnbeau 
of  Bavaria,  Charles  the  Seventh  and  Mary  of 
Anjou,  wore  taken  up  immediately  after;  and 
the  ditch  in  which  the  remnants  of  all  the 
Bourbons  had  been  thrown  was  closed  for 
aver. 

A  vault  was  then  disclosed  in  which  were 
found  Marguerite  do  Valoii;,  the  gay  and 
beautiful  wife  of  Ilcnry  of  Navarre ;  and  near 
her  Alcn^on,  whose  love  for  her  originated  a 
romantic  chapter  in  history.  The  remains  of 
Francis  tho  Second  and  Mary  Eliiabeth, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  were  next  dis- 
interred. Tho  vault  of  Charles  the  Eighth, 
which  was  next  opened,  contained  Henrj'  the 
Second  and  his  wife,  Cfttherinc  dc  Medieis,  and 
her  favourite  son  Henry  the  Third,  who  was 
Qmrderud.     Louis  the  Twolilh  and  Anne  of 


Binttany   were  discovered    a    littlo    further 
on. 

The  workmen  began  at  this  time  to  reach 
the  oldest  tombs  and  vaults  in  the  Abbey. 
They  discovered  Joan  of  France  in  a  atone 
coffin  lined  with  lend  in  strips,  leaden  cof^na 
not  being  then  invented  {one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-nine).  Htigucs,  the 
father  of  Capet,  was  known  by  an  inscription 
on  a  stone  sarcophagufi,  which  contained  hia 
nshes.  Tho  pulverized  remains  of  Charles 
tho  Bold  were  also  found  enclosed  within  a 
leaden  casket  in  a  stone  sarcophagus,  and  the 
relics  of  Philip  Augustus,  cotemporary  and 
competilor  of  CoBur  do  Lion,  were  found  in 
the  same  state.  Tho  bones  of  Louis  the 
Eighth  were  found  in  perfect  preservation  in 
a  bag  of  leather,  which  retained  its  elasticity 
although  buried  in  the  year  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six. 

At  dead  of  night  and  by  the  tight  of  torches 
held  by  weary  trooper;;,  the  scarchcn* stumbled 
on  the  scaled  stono  vault  which  contained  the 
body  of  Dagobert,  who  died  in  six  hundred 
and  thirty-eight.  Did  the  prof-nators 
know  that  he  had  founded  that  old  church } 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  pene- 
trated inio  it,  so  strongly  was  it  buttressed 
and  dosed  up.  They  broke  a  statue  at  the 
entrnnec  and  found  inside  a  wooden  Ik>.x  two 
feet  in  length,  which  contained  the  bones  of 
Dagobert  and  his  wife  Nantbildc;  who  died  in 
six  hundred  and  forty-five,  both  enveloped  and 
kept  together  in  a  silken  bag. 

The  skeleton  of  tbie  Knight  of  Brittany — 
Bertrand  Duguesclin  —  the  terror  of  tho 
Spaniards,  was  found  in  the  T&olta  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Charles's. 

It  was  not  till  after  long  and  laborious  search 
that  the  vault  of  Francis  the  Firet  was  found. 
The  leaden  coiTin  which  held  his  body  was  of 
gigantic  proportions,  and  confinncd  tho 
historicid  flcoounts  of  his  enormous  siae.  Near 
him  were  his  mother  Louise  of  Savoy,  hia 
wife  llaudc  of  France,  his  dauphin  Chartcs, 
and  his  other  chiUlren  the  Duko  of"  Orleans 
and  Charlotte  of  France.  The  thigh  of 
Fi-ancis  on  being  measured  was  found  to  be 
twenty  inches  long.  Below  the  windows  of 
the  choir  the  vault  was  opened  which  con- 
tained the  relics  of  St.  I^ouis  and  his  imme- 
diate circle.  They  were  chiefly  bones  and 
dust  confined  in  leaden  caskets,  and  were 
thrown  into  the  grave  whe.-e  lay  the  rem- 
nants of  Philip  Augustus,  Loui.s  the  Eighth, 
and  Francis  the  FirsL 

The  hust  tombs  discovered  were  those  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France  and  Duke 
of  Burgtmdy,  and  his  wife  Anne  of  Burgundy, 
and  that  of  John  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Black  Prince  and  brought  to  England, 
where  be  died  in  one  thousand  three  hundred 
nnd  sixty-four.  In  the  tomb  of  Philip  and 
his  wife  were  found  a  sceptre,  and  a  bird  of 
Copper,  a  spindle,  nnd  a  ring;  and  in  the  tomb 
of  John  a  crown,  a  sceptre,  and  a  band  of 
justice  of  silver  gilL     The  searching  aAer 
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this  was  given  up.  Thus  the  Abbey  of  SL 
Dents  was  despoiled  of  its  most  ancient 
relics. 


ECHOES. 

Sttll  the  anirol  .itArs  arc  shining, 
Still  the  rippliny^  waters  flow, 

But  tlio  miKol-voico  \»  silent 
Tliiil  I  licttrd  here  long  igv. 
Uork  !  tliii  QchoM  murmur  low 
Long  ago ! 

Still  tliA  wood  ia  dim  nnd  lonely, 
Btill  tbo  pliuitiinir  fonntninst  play, 

Bat  tUe  piut  niul  nil  its  beniity, 
Wliitber  bus  it  fled  awiiy  i 
IlArkl  tha  luouruful  oolioea  say 
Flod  BWay  I 

Btill  tVio  bird  of  niKht  eomplaineth 
(Now,  iiiilceil,  her  »oDg  is  puin), 


Vicious  of  my  huppy  hours 

mul  call  11 


Do  I  cs>ll  Hjul  call  111  vain  ( 
Hark  !  tho  ccboes  cry  a^jain 

All  iu  vain  I 


O«aso,  oh  echoes,  monrDfuI  echoes  I 
Onoe  I  loved  yonr  voices  well ; 

Now  my  heart  i»  uiclf  and  weary, 
Days  of  old,  a  long  farewell  I 
Uark !  llio  echoes  sod  auJ  drcAry 
Cry  Farewell,  farewell  I 


KENSINGTON. 

Fkox  Goi^  House  to  the  town  of  Ken- 
sington we  pass  houses  botli  old  and  new,  some 
in  rows,  and  some  by  themselves  encloscil  in 
gardens.  They  are  all  more  or  less  good ; 
and  the  turnings  out  of  them  lead  into  a 
considerable  district  which  has  lately  been 
^  converted  from  nursery  and  garden  ground 
into  more  streets,  and  is  called  Kensington 
New  Town.  It  is  all  very  clean  and  neat, 
and  astonishes  visitors,  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
beheld  scarcely  a  house  on  the  spot.  A  plea- 
sant hedge  lane,  paved  in  the  middle,  and 
looking  tow.inls  the  wooded  grounds  of  Glou- 
cester Lodpe,  where  Canning  lived,  leads  out 
of  it  into  Old  Brompton.  One  street,  which 
has  no  thoroughfare,  is  quite  of  a  stately 
character  though  defaced  at  the  comer  with 
one  of  those  unmeaning  rounded  towers, 
■whose  tops  look  like  spicc-boxes,  or  trifles 
from  Margate.  The  smaller  streets  also  par- 
take of  those  improvements,  both  external 
and  internal,  which  have  succeeded  to  the 
unambitious  barrack-like  streets  of  a  former 
generation ;  nor,  in  acquiring  solidity,  have 
they,  for  the  most  part,  been  rendered  heavy 
and  dumpy — the  too  couiuion  fuiilt  of  new 
buildings  in  the  suburbs.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
sec  lumpish  stone  balconies  constructed  for 
the  cxhihit>iTi  of  a  Rnv  fiowor-pots ;  and 
doors  and  flights  of  steps  big  enough  for 
houses  of  three  stories,  put  to  "  cottages"  of 
one.  Sometimes,  in  tlicsc  dwarf  suburban 
grandiosities  the  stopfl  look  as  weighty  as 


half  the  building  :  sometimes  the  door  a1ono 
reaches  from  the  ground  to  the  storey  abova 
it,  so  that  *'  cottages"  look  as  if  they  were 
inhabited  by  giants,  and  the  doorways  as  if 
they  had  been  maxiiniKcd,  on  purpose  to 
enable  them  to  go  In. 

This  Kensington  New  Town  lies  chiefly 
between  the  Gloucester  and  Victoria  roads. 
Returning  out  of  the  latter  into  the  high 
road,  we  pass  the  remainder  of  the  buildings 
above  noticed,  and  just  before  entering 
Kensington  itself,  halt  at  an  old  mansion 
remarkable  for  its  shallowness  compared 
with  its  width,  and  attracting  the  attention 
by  the  fresh  look  of  its  red  and  pointeti 
brick-work.  It  is  called  Kensington  House, 
and  surpasses  Gore  House  in  the  varieties  of 
its  history ;  for  it  has  been,  first,  the  habita- 
tion of  a  king's  mistress ;  then  a  school  kept 
by  an  honest  pedant  whom  Johnson  visited ; 
then  a  French  emigrant  school  which  bad 
noblemen  among  its  teachers,  and  in  which 
the  late  Mr.  Shicl  was  brought  up;  then 
S  Roman  Catholic  boarding-hmise  with 
Mrs,  Inchbald  for  an  inmate ;  and  now  it  is 
an  "asylum" — a  term  into  which  that  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  which  so  honourably 
marks  the  progress  of  the  present  day  has 
converted  the  plain-spoken  "  mad-house"  of 
our  ancestors. 

The  king's  mistress  was  the  once  famous 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  a  Frenchwoman — 
Louise  de  Qucrounille — who  first  came  to 
England  in  the  train  of  Henrietta,  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  the  sister  of  Charles  the  Second. 
She  returned  and  remained  for  the  exjjrcss 
purpose  (it  h  said)  of  completing  the  im- 
pression she  had  made  on  him,  and  assisting 
the  designs  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  tha 
Jesuits  in  making  him  a  papist,  and  reducing 
him  to  the  treasonable  condition  of  a 
pensioner  on  the  Fjench  court  Traitor  and 
pensioner,  at  all  events,  he  became,  and  the 
French  young  lady  became  an  English 
Duchess ;  but  whether  she  was  a  party  to  the 
plot,  or  simply  its  unconscious  instrument, 
she  has  hardly  had  justice  done  her,  we  think, 
by  the  historians.  She  appears  to  have  been 
a  somewhat  silly  person  (Evelyn  says  she  had 
a  "  baby  face")  ;  she  was  bred  in  France  at 
a  time  when  it  was  a  kind  of  snrred  fashion 
to  admire  the  mistresses  of  Louis  tha 
Fourteenth,  and  think  them  privileged  con- 
cubines ;  she  had  probably  learnt  in  the 
convent  where  she  was  brought  up  that 
lawless  things  might  becom*;  lawful  to  serve 
religious  ends;  and  she  was  visited  during 
her  elevation  by  her  own  p.irents — straight- 
forward, unaffected  people,  according  to 
Evelyn  ;  the  father  a  "good  fellow,"  who 
BL'om.-^  at  once  to  have  rejoiced  in  her  position 
and  yet  to  have  sought  no  advantages  from 
it  The  Duchess,  to  bo  sure,  ultimately  got  as 
much  for  herself  as  she  could  out  of  the 
king.  She  was  as  lavish  as  he  was ;  became 
poor,  a  gambler,  and  a  gourmande  ;  and  as 
her  occupation  of  the  house  at  Kcnsingtoa 
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appears  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the  reign 
of  Charles,  it  probably  took  place  on  one 
of  her  visits  to  England  during  the  reigns 
of  William  the  Third  and  George  the  First, 
on  which  latter  occasion  she  is  supposed 
to  have  endeavoured  to  get  a  pension 
from  the  English  Government — on  what 
ground  it  would  be  curious  to  know.  But 
the  "  baby-face"  probably  thought  it  all  right 
We  take  her  to  have  been  a  thoroughly 
conventional,  common-place  person,  with  no 
notions  of  propriety  but  such  as  were  received 
at  court ;  and  quite  satisfied  with  everything, 
here  and  hereafter,  as  long  as  she  had  plenty 
to  eat,  drink,  and  play  at  cards  with,  and  a  con- 
fessor to  make  all  smooth  in  case  of  collateral 
peccadilloes.  The  jumble  of  things  religious 
and  profane  was  carried  to  such  a  height  in 
those  days,  that  a  picture  representing  the 
duchess  and  her  son  (the  infant  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond) in  the  characters  of  Virgin  and  Child 
was  painted  for  a  convent  in  France,  and 
actually  used  as  an  altar-piece.  They  thought 
her  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the 
restoration  of  Popery. 

Adieu  to  the  "baby-face"  looking  out  of 
the  windows  at  Kensington  House  in  hope  of 
some  money  from  King  George,  and  hail  to 
that  of  the  good  old  pedagogue,  James 
Elphinatone,  reformer  of  spelling,  translator 
of  Martial,  and  friend  of  Doctor  Johnson. 
He  is  peering  up  the  road,  to  see  if  his  great 
friend  is  looming  in  the  distance ;  for  dinner 
is  ready;  and  he  is  afraid  that  the  veal 
stuffed  with  plums  (a  favourite  dish  of  the 
Doctor's)  will  be  spoilt. 

Mr.  El^instone  prospered  in  his  school, 
but  failed  in  his  reformation  of  spelling,  which 
was  on  the  phonetic  principle  (one  of  his 
books  on  the  subject  was  entitled  Propriety's 
Pocket  Dictionary ;)  and  ho  made  such  a 
translation  of  Martiaj,  that  his  friend  Strahan 
the  printer — But  the  circumstances  must  be 
told  out  of  Boswell : — 


"  Garrick.  Of  all  the  translations  that  ever  were 
attempted,  I  think  EIphinstonc'B  Martial  the  most 
extni'irdinary.  IIo  consulteJ  mo  upon  it,  who  am  a 
little  of  an  epiBrammatiiit  myself,  you  know.  I  lolJ 
him  freely, '  Yon  don't  seem  to  have  that  turn.'  I 
askcil  liim  if  he  was  serious ;  and,  flndine  he  was, 
I  n-lvised  him  njrninst  publishinf;.  Why,  his  trang- 
latioii  is  more  difficult  to  aadcrstand  than  the 
oripiiul.  I  thought  him  a  man  of  some  talents; 
but  he  seems  crazy  in  this.  Johssom.  Sir,  yon  have 
done  what  1  had'  not  oourasre  to  do.  But  he  did 
not  nsk  my  advice,  and  I  did  not  force  it  upon  him 
CO  make  him  an<rry  with  mo.  Garrick.  Bat  as  a 
friend,  sir — Jou.xsoV.  Why,  such  a  friend  as  I  am 
with  him — no.  Garrick.  *Bnt,  if_)'On  see  a  friend 
goiii^  to  tumble  over  a  precipice}  Joansox. 
That  U  an  extrnvatrunt  ca«o,  sir.  Yon  are  sure  a 
friend  will  thank  you  for  liinderine  him  f^om  tnm- 
bliiiL'  over  o  precipice;  but,  in  the  other  case,  I 
Mioiild  hurt  hU  vanity,  and  do  him  no  i^ood.  He 
w.mM  not  take  tny  advice.  Ills  brother-in-law, 
Stralinn,  sent  him  a  subscription  of  flftv  pounds, 
and  sail  he  would  send  him  fifty  more  if' he  would 
not  publish.  Garrick.  What,  eh !  is  Strahan  a 
good  j  idge  of  an  epi(jTam  I  Is  he  not  rather  an 
obtubu  man,  oh  I    Johksox.    Why,  air,  he  may 


not  be  a  judge  of  an  epigram ;  but  you  see  be 
is  a  judge  of  what  is  not  an  epigram." 

That  the  readers  of  Household  Words  may 
judge  for  themselves,  especially  as  the  book  ig 
very  rare,  and  nobody  who  speaks  of  Elphia* 
stone  quotes  it,  we  add  a  specimen  or  twow 
We  confess  they  are  not  favourable  sped* 
mens ;  but  they  are  not  unjust : 

"  TO  THE  gUBSORIBEBS. 

"  If  Martial  meekly  woo'd  Subscription's  charms, 
Subscription  |[;racious  met  a  Martial's  arms  ; 
Contufrious  taste  illum'd  th'  imperial  smile. 
And,  Julius  greater,  Martial,  won  onr  ile.'* 

"  ON  APOLLODOR09  :  TO  BEOULin. 

"  Five  for  Ten,  and  for  Lusty  ho  jrrcctod  you  C«3^ 

As  for  Free  he  saluted  you  Bond. 
Now  lie  Ten,  Free,  and  Lusty  articulates  cleslfc 

Oh !  what  pains  can  !   He  wrote,  and  ho  conn'd." 

Not  a  word  of  explanation,  though  the  hooli 
is  full  of  the  longest  and  most  superfluous 
comments.  It  is  a  quarto  of  six  hundred 
pages,  price  a  guinea  in  boards ;  and  among 
its  hundreds  of  subscribers  are  the  lead- 
ing nobility  and  men  of  letters ;  so  pros- 
perous had  some  real  learning  and  a  good 
characto»  rendered  the  worthy  school- 
master. 

Elphinstone  had  won  Johnson's  heart  by 
taking  charge  of  a  Scotch  edition  of  the 
Rambler.  He  also  translated  the  Latin 
mottoes  at  the  head  of  the  papers ;  and  did  it 
in  a  manner  that  gave  little  or  uo  token  of  tho 
coming  Martial  Johnson,  Jortin  (of  whom 
more  hereafter),  and  we  believe  Franklin 
visited  him  at  his  house. 

"  I  am  going  this  evening,"  says  Johnson, 
"to  put  young  Otway  to  school  with  Mr. 
Elphinstone." — Letter  to  Mrs.  Thrall.  Otway 
is  an  interesting  name.  One  would  like  to 
know  whether  ho  was  of  the  poet's  race. 
It  is  pleasant  also  to  fancy  the  Doctor,  then 
in  his  sixty -fourth  year,  walking  hand  in  hand 
down  the  road  with  the  little  boy. 

"On  Monday,  April  nineteenth,  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  he  called  on  me 
(says  Boswell)  with  Mrs*.  Williams,  in  Mr. 
Strahan's  coach,  and  carried  me  out  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Elphinstone,  at  his  Academy  at 
Kensington.  Mr.  Elphinstone  talked  of  a  new 
book  that  was  much  admired,  and  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  if  he  had  read  it  Johnson :  '  I 
have  looked  into  it'  'What,'  said  Elphin- 
stone, '  have  you  not  read  it  through  V  John- 
son, offended  at  being  thus  pressed,  and  so 
obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode  of  reading, 
answered  hastily, '  No,  Sir ;  do  you  read  booki 
through?'" 

It  is  said  in  Faulkner's  History  of  Ken- 
sington, that  Elphinstone  was  "ludicrously 
cnaracterised  in  Smollett's  Roderick  Random, 
which  in  consequence  became  a  forbidden 
book  in  his  school."  But  none  of  the  brutal 
schoolmasters  of  Smollett  resemble  the  gentle 
pedagogue  of  Kensington.    The  book  might 
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hs^e  bocD  furbiddon  in  coniiidtration  for  the 
common  cliaraclur  of  Che  prufessioa ;  to  isay 
nothing  of  utLcT  reasons. 

But  \rc  must  not  stop  lunger  with  Mr. 
ElpliiiL^lotie.  or  the  school  kept  in  this  sumt' 
houso  by  the  Jesuits,  a  dcJiglitful  account  hu 
been  Idl  by  Mr.  .Sliicl  in  thu  muinoir  jirc- 
flxcd  to  iJii:  volume  of  iiis  Speeches.  C'hiuU'S 
tliu  Teotb,  of  Knuicc,  'mis  one  of  "  tlic  boys." 
Poor  L.'li4rifS  thy  Tenlk!  himscll"  one  of 
the  Iciujt  of  cliildrcn  in  the  greatest  of  bchools 
— adversity;  which  hu  lell  only  to  be  scut 
back  to  it  and  die. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen 
Ki-Qsiiigtoti  liousu  was  a  CathoUc  boarding 
estttblii..bmi.'nt,  kept  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
SaitvrcUL 

-  '      -ys  Borwdcn,  in  hib  lleiiioirt  of 

clibisliuj)  of  Jorusiili-rn  jM;r- 

•  liirii!;;  the  criHv  |milol'  lior 

Mtuil  wljcii 

;j-  wiia  cx- 

.     „',  bowBVur, 

diulitj'  iiiiii  lliu  I'uriuu- 

i.iictti.-.,  however,  »ccm 

u!i  1   .Mnt.  Ikloe,  uud   Mr. 

II,  worn  old  IricuUs,  wliu  uii 

i;u  utUmjked  iWr  jiliiuaurc : — 

.  .Mr.  BU.i  Mri.  i.'o.twii^,  iipou 

.■,  wort!  ut  Ki.;u.iiij;t<ju  liuiuu 

.  v^.   .>i;r,  beluru  tiiuj  ouillcJ  upon 

house  in  tUo  l^i^ovrore  road." 

Here  Mrs.  Inchbald  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  Ult  Ufe;  and  here,  on  the  tirit 
o£.Augurit,  i;i;^hteen  humkcd  and  twenty-one, 
siic  d.v'J,  -vve  fear — how  shall  wo  say  it  of  so 
tscellent  a  woman,  and  in  the  .•jix.ly-eiglilh 
year  of  her  age  < — of  light  lacing '  But  she 
had  bck'U  very  hundsonie;  was  btill  haiulsoiue; 
was  growing  tat ;  and  had  uuver  liked  to  part 
witli  her  beauty. 

We  have  dwelt  a  littlu  on  this  point  ns  a 
warning — if  u'l^ht-liicers  can  take  warning. 
\Ve  olinust  fear  they  would  sooner  quote 
ilrs.  Inchbald  ns  iiu  e.xcufjo,  than  an  adtao- 
nitioa.  liut  at  tdl  events,  beauties  of  mxty- 
cight  niay  perhaps  consent  to  bo  a  littlo 
Bt&rtlcd. 

If  this  WAS  a  weakness  in  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
let  tighl-lttccrs  resemble  her  in  olberreifpecls, 
and  if  iheir  rickety  children  can  forgive  theui 
the  rest  of  tl»e  world  may  heartily  do  so. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  never  had  any  children  to 
need  their  forgiveness,  iiho  was  a  woman  of 
rare  endowments — an  actress,  a  dramatist, 
a,  novelist — and  possessed  of  virtue  so  rare, 
that  slio  would  practise  painful  self-denials  in 
order  to  alford  deeds  of  charity,  iler  acting 
was  perhaps  of  tho  sensible,  rather  than 
the  arlisticul  sort ;  and  though  some  of  her 
plays  and  llirccs  have  still  their  seitsous  of 
reappearance  on  the  stage,  she  was  too  much 
giveu,  as  a  dramatist,  to  tbcatricul  and  .senti^ 
meotal  effects — too  melo-draniatic ;  but  her 
novels  arc  admirable,  particularly  the  Simplt) 
Story,  which  hiis  all  the  element..*  of  duration 
— invention,  passion,  and  thorough  truth  to 
aatore  in  word  and  deed.      To  bahiaco  thcae 


advnntagea,  which  she  possessed  over  other 
people,  she  must  needs  have  some  fault^•,  and 
we  take  them  (besides  the  tight-lacin;:)  to 
hnve  been  tiiosc  of  temper  and  stubboruness. 
Charles  Lamb  speaks  of  her  somewhere  aa 
tlic  "beautiful  vixen."  The  word  must 
surely  have  been  too  strong  for  such  a 
woman,  who  is  s.'»i<I  to  have  posscs^scd  both 
the  respect  and  alfection  of  all  who  knew  her. 
If  our  memory  does  not  deceive  u.<,  he  applies 
it  to  her  upon  an  occasion  when  she  might 
well  liavo  been  angry,  and  when  she 
thought  herself  bound  to  resort  to  measures 
of  self-defence,  physical  as  well  as  monil.  A 
distinguished  actor,  who  was  enamoured  of 
her — and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  warmer 
lover  otf  the  stage  than  he  was  ujjon  it — 
persisted  one  day  in  forcing  upon  her  a  sm»1u- 
tation,  which  appeared  so  alarming,  that  she 
seixed  hini  by  ttie  pigtail  and  tugged  it  with 
a  vigour  so  etlicacious  as  forced  hitr  to  desist 
in  trepidation.  She  related  the  circumstanco 
to  a  friend  ;  adding,  with  a  touch  of  her 
comic  humour,  which  mu.st  have  been  height- 
ened by  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  the  words 
(for  she  stammered  sometimes) — "  How  lucky 
ihat  he  did  not  w-w-wear  a  w-w-w-wig. ' 
— .MiU  Inchbald  ha<l  lived  in  several  other 
houses  in  Kensington,  which  shall  be  noticed 
as  we  pass  them  ;  for  the  abodes  of  tho 
authoress  of  lliu  Simple  Story  make  clo-ssic 
ground. 

We  have  now  come  to  Kensington  High 
Street,  and  shall  take  our  way  on  the  lofl- 
Iwnd  side  of  it,  continuing  to  do  so  through 
the  whole  town,  and  noticing  the  streets 
and-  squares  tli.Tt  turn  out  of  it  n.s  we  pro- 
ceed. NVe  shall  then  turn  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  and  come  back  by  Holiantl  House, 
Campden  House,  and  Kensington  Palace  and 
Gardens. 

On  our  right  hand,  over  the  wny,  is  the 
Palace  (iato  with  its  sentinels,  and  op]iosito 
this  gate,  where  wo  are  halting,  is  a  sturdy 
good-sized  house,  a  sort  of  undergrown 
mansion,  singularly  so  for  its  style  of  building, 
and  looking  as  if  it  must  have  Vjeen  the  work 
of  Vnnbrugh  ;  one  of  whose  edifices  will  be 
noticed  further  on.  It  is  just  in  his  "  No- 
nonsense"  style;  what  hi.s  opponents  called 
"heavy,"  but  very  sensible  nnd  to  the  purpose ; 
built  fur  duration.  It  is  only  one  storey  high, 
and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  some 
rich  old  bachelor  who  chose  to  live  alone,  but 
liked  to  have  everything  about  him  strong 
ar.d  safe. 

Such  was  probably  the  casft ;  for  it  is  called 
Colby  House  after  a  baronet  of  that  name, 
who  lived  in  tho  time  of  George  the  First, 
nnd  who  appears  to  luive  been  a  man  of 
humble  origin,  and  a  miser.  A  spectator 
might  imagine  tliat  the  andiitcct  was 
stopped  when  about  to  commence  a  third 
storey,  in  order  to  save  thu  expense.  Dr. 
King,  the  Jacobite  divine,  who  know  Colby, 
nnd  who  thinks  he  was  a  commissioner  in  tho 
Victualling  Oificv,  says  (la  U«  Lvt&twc^  wv^ 
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Political  AnccJotes  of  his  own  Times)  that 
the  baranct  killed  himself  by  rising  in  the 
niiddle  of  the  night  when  he  was  in  a  profuse 
perspiration  (the  consequence  of  a  medicine 
Uikt-n  to  that  end),  and  going  downstairs  for 
the  key  of  (lie  colliir,  which  he  hnd  inadver- 
tently left  on  a  tabic.  "  lie  was  apprehensive 
tliat  his  scr«*aiitii  might  seize  the  key,  and  rob 
him  of  a  bottle  of  his  port-wine." 

"  This  man  (adds  the  doctor)  died  intestate, 
sjtd  Icfl  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
poundH  in  the  funds,  which  were  shared 
among  five  or  six  day-labourers,  who  were  his 
nearest  relations." 

"Who  aem  pale  Mammon  pino  amidtt  hii>  store, 
8«o8  but »  wwkvard  steward  for  the  poor." 

The  High  Street  of  Kensington,  though 
.he  place  is  so  near  London,  anil  contains  so 
aiRny  new  buildings,  has  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  3.  country  town.  This 
is  owing  to  the  moderate  size  of  the  houses, 
to  their  general  style  of  building  (which  is 
tliat  of  a  century  or  two  aRo),  and  to  the 
curious,  though  not  obvious  fact,  that  not  ono 
of  the  fronts  of  them  is  exactly  like  another. 
It  is  also  neat  and  clean ;  its  abutment  on  n 
putace  associates  it  with  something  of  an  air 
of  refinement ;  and  the  first  object  that 
presents  itself  to  the  attention,  next  after  the 
senlineh  at  the  Palacc-gatc,  is  a  white  and 
pretty  lodge  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  road 
leading  to  Bayswater.  The  lodge,  however, 
b  somewhat  loo  narrow.  The  road  is  called 
Kensington  Palace  G.'irdens,  and  is  gradually 
filling  with  manHionss,  sonic  of  which  arc  in 
good  tsistu  and  others  in  bad,  and  none  of 
tiiicse  have  gardens  to  speak  of;  so  that  the 
spectator  does  not  well  see  why  anybody 
Bhould  live  there,  who  can  afford  to  live  in 
houses  so  large. 

Plosant,  however,  aa  the  aspect  of  High 
Street  is  on  first  entering  it,  the  eye  has 
Bcarcely  caught  Eight  of  the  lodge  just  men- 
tioned when  it  encounters  a  "  sore,"  in  the 
shape  of  some  poor  Irish  people  hanging 
about  at  the  conitr  of  the  first  turning  on  the 
left  hand.  They  look  like  people  from  the 
old  brokeiY-up  cslabli.shiuent  of  Saint  GiWs, 
•nd  probably  are  so ;  a  considerable  influx 
from  the  "  Rookery"  in  that  quarter  having 
augmented  the  "  Itookery"  in  this  ;  for  .so  it 
has  equally  been  called.  Tins  Itookery  has 
long  been  a  nuisance  in  Kensington.  In  the 
morning  you  .seldom  see  more  of  it  than  this 
indication  at  the  entrance ;  but  in  the  evening 
the  inmates  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the 
inhabilants  out  of  doors,  and  the  naked  feet 
of  the  children,  and  the  ragged  and  dissolute 
looks  of  men  and  women,  present  a  pain- 
fiil  contrast  to  the  general  decency.  We 
understand,  however,  that  some  of  these  poor 
people  are  very  respectable  of  their  kind,  and 
that  the  improvements  which  are  taking 
place  in  other  portions  of  the  kingdom,  in 
ooQSoqucnce  of  the  attention  so  nobly  p^d  of 


late  years  to  the  destitute  and  uneducated, 
have  not  been  without  effect  in  this  quarter. 
The  men  for  the  most  part  are,  or  profess  to 
be,  labouring  bricklayers,  and  the  women, 
market-garden  women.  They  are  calcu- 
lated, at  a  rough  guess,  to  amount  to  a 
thousand  ;  all  crammed,  perhaps,  into  a  placfl 
which  ought  not  to  contain  above  a  hundred. 
The  reader,  from  late  and  painful  statemcnta 
on  these  subjects,  knows  how  they  must 
dwell.  The  place  is  not  much  in  sighL 
You  give  a  glance  and  a  guess  at  it,  as  you 
look  down  the  turning,  and  so  pass  on. 
There  was  a  talk,  not  long  since,  of  bringing 
the  new  rood,  just  mentioned,  from  over  the 
way,  and  continuing  it  through  the  spot,  so 
as  to  sweep  it  clean  of  the  infection,  as  in  the 
case  of  Now  Ilolbom  and  St.  Giles's ;  and 
in  all  probability  the  im])rovenient  will  take 
place,  for  ono  advance  brings  another,  and 
Kensington  has  become  of  late  so  much 
hnndsoincr  as  well  as  larger,  that  it  will 
hardly  leave  this  blemish  on  its  beauty.  But 
leases  must  expire;  and  lettings  and  Bub- 
lettinga  for  poor  people  die  hard.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Archdeacon,  nou-resiilent  in 
Kensington  {wo  mention  it  to  his  honour), 
that  these  lettings  and  sub-lettings  arc  still 
alive. 

Most  of  this  unhappy  multitude  are 
Roman  Cntholirs.  Their  priests  tell  us  of  a 
fine  house  at  Lorclto,  in  Italy,  which  the 
Virgin  >Inry  lived  in  at  N.izareth,  jiiul  which 
angels  brought  from  that  place  into  the 
dominions  of  the  Pope.  They  al.'so  tell  us 
that  miracles  never  cease,  at  Icn.st  not  in 
Roman  Catholic  lands ;  and  that  nobody 
feels  for  the  poor  as  they  do.  What  a  pity 
that  (hey  could  not  join  these  feelings,  these 
hands,  and  these  miracks,  and  pray  a  set  of 
new  houses  into  England  ibr  the  poor  brick- 
layers. 

Continuing  our  way  from  this  inau.spicious 
corner,  we  come  to  the  turning  at  Young 
Street,  which  leads  into  Kensington  Srjuarc, 
formerly  as  important  n  place  in  this  .suburb 
as  Grosvenor  Square  was  in  the  Melropolis. 

Kensington  Square  occupies  an  area  of 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  was  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  and 
finished  towards  the  close  of  that  of  William. 
It  is  now  a  place  of  obsolete-looking,  though 
respectable,  houses,  such  as  seem  made  to 
become  boarding-schools,  which  some  of  them 
are  ;  and  you  cannot  help  thinking  it  has 
a  desolate  air,  though  all  the  houses 
arc  inhabited.  In  the  reigns  of  William,  of 
Anne,  and  the  first  two  Georges,  Kensington 
Sqvi.are  was  the  most  fashionable  spot  in  the 
suburbs;  it  was  fll.'id  with  freqiientiTs  of  the 
court;  and  these  are  the  identical  houses 
which  they  inhabited.  Faulkner  s.iys,  that 
"  at  one  time  upwanLs  of  forty  carriages  were 
kept  in  and  about  (he  ncighbnurtiood  ;**  and 
that  "  in  the  time  of  George  the  .Second,  tlie 
demand  for  lodgings  was  so  great  that  an 
ambassador,  a  bishop,  and  a  physician,  won 
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Known   to  occupy  Bpartmcnts  in  the  aanio 
house." 

Tliu  earliest  distinguished  mime  of  an 
inliabitaut  of  this  spot  in  tlie  parish-books  in 
that  of  the  Dache«3  of  Maaarin,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninctj-tvro. 
We  know  not  which  houso  she  Uvec]  in ;  but 
the  render  must  iranjiinne  her,  nftor  the  good 
French  fashion,  tilking;  hvr  uvom'ng  walk  in 
Ihusquaiv,  the  envy  ofgiii'-.i'ii.  iin  r  petticoaU, 
kccompaniod  by  a  net  o\  iid  French 

ts,  Villiers,  Godolj  • 'ot>ys,  &i'., 

ng  whom  is  her  daily  visitor  and  constiint 
'  ng  old  friend,  St  Evremoml,  with  his 
white  locks,  little  scull-cap,  and  tlic  great  wen 
on  his  Ibreiiead.  lie  idolises  her  to  the  very 
tips  of  hiT  fingers,  though  she  borrowed  his 
money,  which  he  could  ill  alford,  and  gambled 
it  away  besides,  which  he  could  rfot  but  pray 
her  not  to  do.  He  also  begged  her  to  resist 
the  approaches  of  UHqavbaugli. 

The  Duchess  waa  then  six-and-forty,  an 
Italian,  with  black  hair^  and,  according  to  his 
description  of  Iier,  still  a  perfect  beauty. 
Fielding  thought  her  so  when  she  v/aa 
younger,  for  he  likens  her  portrait  to  Sophia 
Western. 

Uortcnsi^  Mancini  was  niece  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  at  whose  death  (to  use  her  own 
word-s,  in  the  Memoirs  which  she  dictated  to 
Saint  Kcal)  she  became  "  the  richest  heiress, 
and  the  nnhappiest  woman  in  Chri.stendom  ;' 
that  is  to  say,  she  found  she  had  got  a  Jealous, 
mean  bigot  for  her  husband,  wlio  grudged 
her  a  hanJ-some  participation  of  the  money 
he  obtained  witli  her;  and,  as  this  was 
touching  her  on  the  tenderest  point,  slic  run 
away  from  him  in  pure  desperation,  to  see 
how  she  could  enjoy  herself  cLjewherc,  and 
what  funds  to  pay  for  it  she  would  get  out  of 
him,  by  disclosing  their  iiuarrols  to  the  world. 
The  Duke  (his  name  was  Meilleraye,  but  ho 
took  the  name  of  Mazarin  when  he  married 
her)  wa.s  inexorable,  and  not  to  be  scandiilised 
cut  of  his  meanness;  so  his  wife,  after  divers 
wanderings  which  got  her  8C4indalii>e<l  in  her 
t:;rn,  came  into  England  on  pretence  of  visiting 
hsr  cou.sin  Mury  of  E.ste.  Duchess  of  York, 
but  in  reality  to  get  a  pension  from  Charles 
the  SeconiL  This  she  did,  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  "a  year ;  evcrv"  pennv  of  which 
was  probably  grudged  her  by  the  lavish  king 
himself,  who  could  not  afford  it,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  disguitted  by  her  falling  in 
love  with  another  man  the  moment  she  got 
it.  Charles,  when  in  exile,  bad  sued  for 
Ilortensia's  nand  in  vain  from  her  unclu  the 
Cardinal,  who  thought  the  royal  pro.spccts 
hopeluKS,  and  who  was  in  fear  of  the  Protector, 
Madame  de  Mazarin,  however,  continued  to 
Bouriidi  among  the  ladies  at  Whitehall  during 
Charles's  reign ;  she  had  half  her  pension 
confirmed  to  her  by  King  William;  did 
nothing  from  first  to  last  but  keep  company 
and  gamble  it  away ;  and  six  years  after  her 
residence  at  Kingston,  died  so  poor,  at  a 
null  hotue  in  Chelsea  (the  last,  aa  you  go 


from  London,  in  Paradise  Row),  that  her 
body  was  detained  by  her  creditors  till  her 
husband  redeemed  it  The  husband  em- 
balmed it;  and  surviving  her  many  years,  is 
said  (which  is  hru-dl}'  credible)  to  have 
carried  it  about  with  him  all  that  time,  wher- 
ever ho  went,  a.s  if  determined  on  ha%-ing  the 
woman  with  him,  dead,  who  would  not 
"  abide  "  him  while  she  was  living. 

Madame  de  Mazarin  was  praised  by  Saint 
Evrcmontl  for  every  kind  of  good  quality 
except  prudence  in  money  matters.  When 
she  was  a  girl,  she  tells  us  that  she  and  her 
sisters  one  day  threw  upwarvls  of  three  hun- 
dred louis  out  of  window,  for  the  pleasure  o.* 
seeing  a  parcel  of  footmen  scramble  and  fight 
for  tlicra.  They  must  luive  been  louis  d'ora, 
or  so  many  pound  wterling;  a  sum  worth 
two  or  three  times  the  amount  at  present 
She  says  that  the  amusement  was  thought  to 
have  hastened  her  uncle's  death.  She  was 
afterwards  accused,  while  in  a  convent,  where 
her  husband  succeeded  in  "  stowing  "  her  for 
a  time,  of  putting  ink  into  the  hoi}*  water  box 
(to  blacken  the  nuns'  faccn),  and  of  frightening 
them  out  of  their  sleep  at  night,  by  running 
through  the  dormitory  with  a  parcel  of  little 
dogs,  yelping  and  howling.  She  saya  that 
these  stories  were  cither  inventions  or  exagge- 
rations; but  wo  arc  strongly  disposed  to 
believe  them. 

NUMBER  FORTY-TWO. 

.  Tire  true  original  Number  Forty-two — of 
which  a  copy  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the 
tliousand.s  of  towns  and  cities  between  Nepau 
and  Ceylon— is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  black  town  of  Colombo,  amidst  Uio  streets 
in  which  dwell  natives,  half-castes,  and 
Eurasians,  or  country-born  descendants  of 
Europeans.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  chief 
thoroughfare  of  the  town,  if  such  a  term  as 
thoroughfare  can  properly  bo  applied  to  the 
narrow  choked-up  pa.'isage  boiling  over  with 
hot  coolie.H,  enraged  bnllock-drivcrs,  furious 
horsckccpcrs,  dusty  hackeries,  and  ricketty 
palanquins. 

This  state  of  tropical  conglomeration  will 
be  more  readily  understood  when  I  mention 
that  the  carriago-way  or  street  is  the  only 
passage  available  for  ])edestrians  and  eques- 
trians, for  bipeds  and  quadrupeds.  The 
Dutch,  when  raa.slers  of  the  place,  had 
provided  every  hou.so  with  broad  lux- 
uriant verandahs,  covered  in  and  nicely 
paved;  so  that  the  dwellers  ia  the  town 
might  not  only  sit  out  under  shade  in  the 
open  air  of  an  evcnin^j;  but  during  the  furious 
heat  of  the  day,  could  walk  from  one  end  ot 
the  street  to  the  other  under  these  broad 
and  pleasant  covered  ways;.  Now,  however, 
these  verandahs  have  been  appropriated 
and  railed  off,  as  open  receptacles  of  all 
sorts  of  merchandise.  Where  in  former 
jolly  days  radiant  Dutchmen  sat  and  smoked 
their  pipes,  and  quailed  Schiedam,  are  now 
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pilcd  up  tOo  mosses  of  iron  and  crntcs  of 
carthcnwore.  AVIicre  buxom,  merry-cyt'd 
la&ocs  once  flirted  with  incipient  burp)- 
masters,  aro  shiploads  of  rice,  and  car- 
goes of  curry  BtulFs.  Thu  pcrftmie  of  the 
rose  and  the  oleander  nre  supplanted  by  the 
caustic  fmpinco  of  garlic  and  salt-fish. 

Dotted  along  this  fnigrnnt  street,  among 
rice  stores,  iron  depots,  ;ind  dried  lish  ware- 
houses, are  the  shops  of  the  Moonncn  trader!^ 
the  only  attractions  for  Europeans  in  this 
quarter.  The  supply  of  all  deacriptions  of 
u.<!cful  or  fancy  articles  of  domestic  use 
to  the  English  is  in  the  hand^  of  tlits^c 
people,  who  may  bo  gaiil,  indeed,  to  be  the 
Jews  of  India.  Ili-re  and  there  a  BurRher 
or  Kura.sian  may  lie  seen  vending  pickltd 
pork,  perfumery,  and  parasols,  but  never  one 
of  the  indigenous  natives  of  the  country. 
They  cannot  make  up  their  roving,  unsettled 
minds  to  shopkeeping;  although  some  of  their 
women  have  now  and  then  the  industry  to 
Siscome  manufacturers  and  vondora  of 
"  hoppers,"  "jaggery,"  and  other  Indian 
village  luxuries. 

Your  regular  Moormen  shopkeepers,  or 
bazoar-mcii,  possess  such  terrifically  unpro- 
nouni't'ablo  names  that,  by  common  consent, 
tiieir  English  customers  "designate  them  by 
the  numbers  of  their  shops.  In  this  way  a 
little,  thin-faced,  shrivelled-up  Moorman,  a 
small  portion  of  who.'se  name  cflnsists  of 
Mcera  Lcbbe  Hema  Lebbe  Tamby  A.hamadoc 
Lebbe  Marcair,  is  cut  down  to  Number 
Forty-eight ;  which  is  the  title  he  is  usually. 
known  by. 

The  most  flourishing  of  these  gentry  is 
certainly  Number  Forty-two ;  a  portly, 
oily-skinned,  well-conducted  Moorman,  with 
a  remarkably  well-shaven  head,  snruiounted 
on  its  very  apex  by  a  ridiculously  little  white 
linen  cap,  like  an  expanded  miiflin,  ilis 
bazaar  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  especially 
amongst  the  fair  sex,  to  be  "  tirst  chop." 
Yet  a  stranger  would  imngino  that  the 
fiscal  had  pos.ses,sion  of  the  place  and  was  on 
the  point  of  selling  off  by  auction  the  entire 
contenU :  so  confused  and  motley  an  ap- 
pearance  do  tliey  wear. 

The  doorway,  narrow  and  low,  is  jealously 
gnarded  by  a  pile  of  grindstones,  sunnuunted 
by  a  brace  of  soup-tureens  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  tools  and  weapons  of  otTence  on  the 
other;  so  that  the  chances  are  that,  in  try-irg 
to  cs<-!ipe  the  Newcastle  and  SLnflbrdshirc 
Oharybtlis  you  get  caught  upon  the  sharp 
jwinLs  of  the  Sheffield  Scylln.  Once  past 
these  dangers,  however,  you  forget  •all 
your  anxiety  and  nervousness  in  the  bland 
Bunny  countenance  of  Number  Forty-two. 
He  is  truly  delighted  to  sec  you,  he  is  so 
anxious  to  place  the  whole  contents  of  his 
store  at  your  complete  disposal  that  one 
might  fancy  his  solo  object  in  life  was  to 
minister  to  the  pleasure  of  the  English 
community. 

Number    Forty-two    directs    your    atten- 


tion, in  tho  most  winning  manner,  to  a 
choice  and  very  dusky  collection  of  hanging- 
lamps  of  the  most  grotesque  ffushicn.  His 
fowling-pieces  are  poiiitotl  out  to  you  as 
perfect  marvels.  If  you  require  any  blacking- 
brushes,  or  padlocks,  or  Wind.sor  soap,  or 
smoking  cap.s,  or  tea-kdtdcs,  he  possesses 
them  in  every  possible  variety,  just  out  by 
the  very  latest  ship. 

Our  bazaar. is  by  no  means  aristocratic 
On  the  contmry,  it  is  most  decidedly  repub- 
lican in  aU  its  tendencies.  It  admits  of  no 
distinction  of  ranks.  The  higher  born  wares 
are  placed  on  an  equal  f<>uting  with  the  most 
lowly  merchandise,  the  most  plebeian  goods. 
Earthenware  joaUes  cut-glass;  ironmongery — 
and  some  of  it  rare  and  ruily  too — Kjlbows  the 
richest  porcelain ;  vulgar  tin-ware  hob-nobs 
with  silks  and  satins.  Tart-fruiLs  and  pickles 
revel  in  the  arms  of  forty  yiirds  of  the  best 
crimson  velvet.  Pickled  salmon  in  tins  are 
enslirincd  amongst  Coventry  ribbons. 

I  don't  happen  to  require  any  of  his  per- 
fumery or  preserves,  nor  am  1  anxious  about 
muslins  or  plated-candlesticks ;  I  simply  war.t 
to  select  a  few  very  plain  winc-glasse.s,  and  1 
know  there  are  none  better  than  at  Number 
Forty-two.  Piles  after  piles  of  the  fragile 
glass-ware  are  raked  out  from  under  a  mass 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  it  is  really 
marvelloiR  to  see  how  haritilcssly  the  brittle 
tilings  are  towslcd  and  tumbled  about  amongst 
pondcrou.s  wares  nnd  massive  goods.  Jlow 
peacefidly  the  lions  and  the  lambs  of  manu- 
facturo.ii  repose  together  within  the  dusty 
dark  walla  of  Forty -two. 

My  portly  friend  with  the  muffin-cap  is 
never  disconcerted  by  any  demand,  however 
out  of  the  common  way.  From  ships'  anchors 
and  chain-cables  down  to  mtmiikin-pins,  iio 
has  n  supply  of  every  possible  variety  of  wares. 
I  have  often  asked  for  things  that  I  never 
dreamt  of  requiring,  just  to  try  the  wonderful 
resources  of  Numl>cr  Forty-two,  and  sure 
enough  he  would  produce  the  articles  one  by 
one.  I  thought  I  had  caught  liiin  oiue  when 
I  requested  to  look  at  a  lew  warrtiing-p.ina, 
and  pictured  to  myself  how  hugely  chap- 
fallen  he  would  appear,  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  he  had  no  such  things  in  his  store 
But  not  a  bit  of  it.  lie  sidle  aw.ny  very 
placidly  into  some  dismal  dark  hole  of  a  place, 
amongst  a  whole  cavern  of  bottles  and  jara, 
and  just  as  1  pictured  him  emerging  into  broad 
daylight,  dead-beaten,  he  came  upon  mo 
radiant  nnd  cheerful  a.s  ever,  benring  a  gigan- 
tic and  genuine  "  warn)ing-]>,nn,"  apologising 
to  nu',  as  he  removed  the  CDaiing  ufdust  from 
it,  for  having  but  that  one  to  olfer — it  was  tho 
lust  of  bis  stock.  T  li:id  it  sent  home  as  a 
real  curio.sity,  and  bung  it  uji  in  my  library 
amongst  other  rare  articles  of  vtrtu. 

There  was  one  pecuiiarity  about  my  im)Q!n- 
capped  (Hend  which  must  not  be  omitted 
He  never  njade  any  ab.itemetit  in  tho  price 
demanded  for  his  articles,  be  they  of  the  latest 
im[iortation,  or   the  remains   of  .in   invoice 
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stMtdiag  over  since  he  first  started  in  busi- 
ness. A  shop-keeper  in  nearly  any  other 
country  in  the  world  would,  at  the  end  of  a 
ccrtnin  number  of  years,  clear  out  his  old 
slock,  and  dispose  of  it  as  he  best  could  to 
make  room  for  new  wares.  But  not  so 
Number  Forty-two;  nor  indeed  any  other 
nuuiber  in  tliat  bazaar.  There  lay  the  old- 
fashioned  cotton-prints,  and  silk  waistcoat 
piecc-s,  «nd  queer-looking  ribbons  of  no  colour 
Mt  «ll.  Years  hiave  rolled  past  aince  they 
Qrst  entered  their  present  abode.  The  mer- 
chant who  imported  them  died  of  a  liver 
attack  a  do2en  years  fiinco,  Thej'  would  not 
Hell  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
tlicitfore  are  not  Tery  likely  to  move  off  in 
sightcen  hundred  and  Hfty;  but  the  s-ime  price 
is  atSscd  to  thcni  now  as  then,  and  the  only 
ch-ntice  for  their  di.sposal  apj)ears  to  be  by  the 
direct  intcrpobition  of  a  tire  or  an  earthrpiiike. 
Number  Forty-two  had  doubtless  heard  thi»t 
wines  are  improved  by  age,  anil  he  may 
possibly  imagine  that  some-  mellowing  and 
enriching  proceia  goes  on  in  a  lapse  of  years 
with  regard  to  silks  and  cottons. 

Tliia  class  of  Indian  shop-keepers  have 
moreover  a  very  confused  and  my.-^titied  con- 
ception of  the  real  value  of  some  goods.  They 
can  tell  you  to  a  tritlu  the  worth  of  a  dinner- 
Bot,  or  of  a  dozen  Dutch  hoes,  but  in  milli- 
nery and  other  fanej*  articleis  they  are  oftt-n 
fearfully  mistaken.  A  Sfoorman  buys  what 
ia  tcrme<l,  in  technical  lang\iiigc,  a  "  Chow- 
chow''  invoice — in  other  word.s,  a  mi.xed 
assortment  of  hardware  and  solt-ware,  of  eat- 
ables and  wearablei.  ile  is  told  the  lot  is 
Talucd  at  a  hundred  pourub  sterling ;  he 
offers  eighty,  and  tidces  them  at  ninety.  Ho 
refers  to  the  invoice  on  opL-ning  out  the 
goods,  tuid  gets  on  very  well  in  pricing  them 
until  he  comes  to  such  things  as  ribbons, 
gloves,  lace,  ±c. ;  which  are  the  dear  and 
which  the  cheap  ho  cannot  possibly  tell,  and 
be,  therefore,  tickets  them  at  so  much  the 
yard  or  the  pair  all  round,  as  the  case  may 
W  In  this  way  I  often  pick  up  a  glorious 
bargain  at  Forty-two,  buying  kiif-gloves  for 
cightccn-pcnce,  for  which  in  London  1  should 
have  to  pay  at  least  four  shillings;  and  a 
tritlo  of  real  Brus-sels  lace  for  my  wife  at  the 
price  of  the  very  commonest  Nottingham 
article. 

The  fortunes  of  Forty-two  were  once 
placed  in  the  most  imminent  jeopardy  from 
m  circumstance  which  happened  in  his  shop 
while  I  was  there,  and  which  became,  at  the 
lime,  the  food  of  all  the  hungry  gossip-mon- 
gers of  the  place.  My  friend  had  a  Moorish 
assistant  remarkably  active,  but  dissiptilcd 
and  impertinent,  lie  was  ugly  beyond  mea- 
sure, and  when  ho  grinned,  which  he  fre- 
quently wuuld  do  in  spite  of  strict  injunctions 
to  the  contrary,  he  distended  a  cavern  of  a 
mouth  that  w.is  perfectly  repulsive.  This 
creature  had  become  one  day  unusually  ex- 
cited, and  it  appears  in  the  fervour  of  his 
jollity  bad  l^d  a  wagor  with  a  young  neigh- 


bour of  kindred  habiU,  that  he  would  kisfl 
the  first  female  customer  who  should  set  fi-wt 
within  his  master's  shop  on  that  morning,  be 
she  fair  or  dark.  I  can  imagmo  the  horror 
with  which  poor  Forty-two  beheld  his  grin- 
ning deputy  fulHl  his  engagement  by  saluting 
the  fair  cheek  of  an  Knglish  Isdv,  and  that 
ladj- — as  chance  would  have  it — the  wife  of 
one  of  the  highest  civil  functionaries  of  the 
place.  The  nlfiiir  was  hushed  up  as  much 
as  it  could  be,  but  in  the  end  it  oozed  out; 
and  people,  so  far  from  deserting  Number 
Forty-two,  actually  flocked  to  it  to  hear  the 
particulars  of  the  affair.  The  offender  was 
dismissed  ;  but  not  until  he  had  imparted  to 
that  particular  shop  a  celebrity  it  had  never 
previously  enjoyed. 

There  are  other  numbers  besides  Forty- 
two  which  enjoy  a  cousiderahlo  reputation, 
all  things  considered,  but  they  certainly  lack 
the  fashionable  repute  of  the  aforesa-d.  For 
instance,  there  is  Number  Fortj-seven,  a 
remarkably  well-conducted  man,  very  steady, 
very  civil,  and  exceedingly  punctual  in  set- 
tling his  accounts  with  the  merchants,  who 
esteem  him  accordingly.  This  worthy  iloor- 
man  transacts  business  much  on  the  samo 
principle  as  his  neighbours,  but  unlike 
Forty-two  and  one  or  two  other  active 
numbers,  he  is  given  to  indulge  in  certiuii 
»if»ta»  during  the  heat  of  the  dny,  which  no 
influx  of  customers  can  debar  him  frotti  en- 
joying. As  the  hour  of  high  noon  appronches, 
he  spreads  his  variegated  mat  upon  the  little, 
dirty,  ricketty,  queer-looking  couch,  under  the 
banana  tree  in  the  back  court-yard  by  the 
side  of  the  well,  and  tlivrc,  under  the  plea- 
sant banana  shaile,  he  dor.cs  off,  fanned  by 
such  truant  brcezea  .ts  have  the  courage  to 
venture  within  such  a  cooped-up,  shut-in  pit 
of  a  yard,  dreaming  of  customers,  accounts, 
and  promissory-notis.  During  this  .slumber, 
it  is  in  vain  for  any  onu  .to  attempt  to  coax 
a  yard  of  muslin,  or  a  fish-kettle,  out  of 
the  incxornblo  Forty-s^eVLtu  The  .somnife- 
rous spell  has  desccndwl  upon  liis  dwarfy 
deputy;  who,  rather  than  wako  his  master, 
would'  forfeit  his  chance  of  Paradise;  and 
he,  no  less  drow.^v  himself,  ojvens  one  eye 
and  his  mouth  only,  to  assure  you  that  the 
article  you  retjuii'o  is  not  to  be  found  in  their 
shop.  You  in-^iisl  that  it  i.^  You  know 
where  to  lay  your  hand  upon  it  The  deputy 
Forty-seven  sl»nkes  liis  dr<.>w8y  head  in  sora- 
nifcroas  uubelii  f  You  seek  it  out  from  its 
du.sty,  nmrUy  hidiiig-|dace,  and  produce  it 
befi^re  his  unwilliiiu;  face.  lie  opens  another 
eye,  smiles,  nods  to  you,  and  is  away  again 
far  into  the  seveiitli  heaven.  There  is  no 
help  for  it,  but  to  appropriate. tlie  article  and 
pay  for  it  on  your  next  visit. 

Number  Forty-ei(;ht  is  a  small  bustling 
variety  of  .Xloormnri,  making  a  vast  show  of 
doing  a  large  stroke  of  business;  but,  as  for  oa 
1  could  ever  perceive,  doing  next  to  nothing. 
He  bought  largely,  paid  as  regularly  as  most 
of  other  numbers,  was  constantly  opemng 
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Lugo  packing-cnsw  and  cralcs,  and  sorting 
out  their  contfnls  into  heaps;  but  I  never 
rotnunibcreJ  to  have  soon  a  singlo  customer 
within  his  shop.  How  the  man  lived  was, 
for  a  long  time,  a  perfect  mystery  to  me ;  but 
I  learnt  at  length  that  he  disposed  of  his 
purchases  entirely  by  means  of  itinerant 
hawkers  wlio,  armed  with  a  yard-measure 
and  a  pair  of  scales,  and  followed  by  a  pack 
of  loaded  coolies  groaning  under  huge  tin 
CMeS  and  buCTalo-skin  trunkys,  perambulated 
from  town  to  village,  from  house  to  hut;  and 
by  dint  of  wheedling,  pulling,  and  flattering, 
succeeded  in  returning  witli  a  bag  full  of 
rupees  and  pice. 

For  Number  Sixty-two  I  entortained  a 
more  than  ordinary  respect.  Unlike  his 
Moorish  brethren  ho  possessed  •  remarkably 
rational  name; — Saybo  Dora.  Originally  a 
hawker,  he  had  by  his  steady  conduct  won 
the  confidence  of  the  merchants,  who  sup- 
plied him  with  goods  wherewith  to  open  a 
titore,  at  a  time  when  such  places  did  not 
e-xist  in  town.  From  small  beginnings,  he 
rose  to  |E:reat  transactions ;  and  now,  beside 
a  flourishing  trade  in  the  baza&r,  carried  on 
pretty  extensive  operations  in  many  smaller 
towns  throughout  the  country.  It  was  by  no 
means  an  unusual  thing  for  this  siniply-clnd, 
moan-looking  trader  to  purchase  in  one  day 
from  one  merchant  mufillns  to  the  value  of 
n  thousand  pounds,  crockery  for  half  that 
amount,  and,  perhaps,  glass-ware  for  ss  much 
more.  For  these  he  would  pay  down  ono 
fnurth  in  hard  cash,  and  so  great  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  his  bags  of 
rupees,  labellod  and  endorsed  with  liis  name 
and  the  amount  of  their  contenlti,  were  re- 
ceived and  placed  in  the  strong-room  of  the 
Englishnuin  without  being  counted.  Saybo 
Dora's  name  on  the  packages  gave  thom  cur- 
reacy. 

So  much  for  their  business  aspect;  bjt 
once  I  paid  a  visit  to  Forty-two  in  hi*  private 
dwelling.  In  one  of  the  dullest,  dirtiest,  and 
most  Hqualid-lookiiig  streets  of  the  black 
town  dwelt  he  of  the  muffln-cnp  and  portly 
person,  The  hut  was  perched  high  up  on  a 
natural  parapet  of  red  iron-stone,  with  a 
glaeier  of  rubbish  in  front.  The  day  had  l>een 
fearfully  iiot,  even  for  India  ;  the  very  road- 
way was  scorching  to  the  feet  though  the  sun 
had  Bet,  yet  the  tiny  windows  and  the  rara- 
Bhackling  door  were  all  closed.  Nobody  wa.s 
lying  dead  in  the  house,  as  I  first  imagined 
might  he  the  case.  They  had  only  shut  out 
the  heat 

I  found  Forty-two  enveloped  in  a  sort  of 
winding-sheet,  reclining  on  some  coarse  mat- 
ting, and  snioking  a  very  large  and  dirty 
hookah.  A  brazen  vessel  was  by  his  side,  a 
hnum  lamp  swung  from  the  ceiling;  and,  on  n 
curiously  csarved  ebony  stand,  was  a  little  sort 
of  Rtew-pan  cninu.s  a  handle  HUcd  with  sweet- 
meats. In  an  adjoining  part  of  the  dwelling, 
divided  off  only  by  some  loose  drapery  for 
want  of  c  door,  lay  sprawling  on  the  earthen 


floor  a  leash  of  infantine,  embryo  Forty-twos; 
while^  shrouded  in  an  impenetrab!*  mass  of 
lauslin,  crouched  Mrs.  Forty-two,  masticating 
tobacco  kavos  and  betel  nut  Smoking,  eating 
sweetmeats  and  curry,  and  sleeping  foi-m  the 
sum  total  of  the  earthly  enjoyraenti  of  tlua 
race  of  people.  Their  sole  exception  to  thia 
dreary,  ca^;ed  existence  being  an  oixasional 
religious  festival,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  some 
shrine  of  great  s.inctity,  when  the  muslin- 
shrouded  wife,  the  mu.slin-loss  children,  the 
swcebueats,  the  hookah,  and  the  braxcn  ves- 
sels are  packed  into  a  hackery  which,  with 
its  huge  white  bullock,  jingles  and  creaks  over 
the  ruts  and  stones  as  though  the  wheels 
and  a.\le  had  got  a  touch  of  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  and  for  that  one  day  at  any  rate 
Number  Forty-two  may  be  fairly  said  to  be 
out  of  town. 


^\J^  EXPLODED  MAGAZINE. 

SovE  years,  ten  or  a  dozen  ago,  during 
the  Repeal  agitation  conducted  by  the  late 
Mr.  O'ConncIl,  an  outburst  of  retrospective 
patriotism  and  poesy  took  place  in  a  ballad 
furnished  willi  the  title,  "  Who  fears  to  speak 
of  'Ninety-eight?"  It  was  first  published 
in  a  newspaper,  and  referred,  I  suppose,  to 
the  unhappy  rebellion  which  in  tfiat  year 
desolated  the  fairest  portion  of  Ireland  ;  but 
I  have  never  read  it,  nor,  beyond  its  title, 
have  r  anything  more  to  do  with  it  here 
It  awakens  no  partisan  feeiiugs  within  me, 
and  might  as  well  be  the  song  of  The  IJnyne 
Water,  or  the  Shan  van  Vatigli,  Vinegar  Hill, 
or  Cn>j>(>ie9  lie  down — intensely  orange,  or 
vividly  green,  for  any  effect  it  could  have  on 
my  susceptibilities. 

'Ninety -eight  was  not  an  anntts  mirabilu, 
although  Nelson's  great  victory  at  .\boukir 
was  won  in  its  autuiim.  But  every  year  was 
one  of  wonder  then,  and  the  age  was  one  of 
nmrvels.  Dynasties  and  thrones  were  being 
pounded  up  by  the  French  armies  like  rotr 
ten  bones  in  mortars.  Wherever  over  the 
globe  there  were  no  wars,  there  were,  at 
least,  rumors  uf  wars.  And  yet  the  world 
wagged,  and  the  seasons  came  and  went 
There  were  as  many  wet  and  sunny  days 
under  republics  as  there  had  been  under  mo- 
narchies— in  anarclu'  as  in  tranquillity.  Tha 
monthn  brought  their  same  tribute  of  fruit, 
or  flower.H,  or  grain ;  and  were  the  same 
months,  though  the  calendar  had  been  remo- 
delled, and  they  were  henceforth  to  be  Fruo 
tidors,  Therniidors,  or  Pentoses.  And  it 
was  the  same  death  that  kings  sufftTud  on  the 
scaffold  and  soldiers  in  the  tield  that  a  poor 
shepherd  or  a  servant  maid  suffers  to-day, 
and  that  you  and  I  may  suffer  tu-morrow. 
Sleeves  nnd  ho.sc  may  alter,  but  legs  and  anus 
remain  the  same.  Hunger  was  hunger  and 
thirst  thirst  in  'Ninety-eight  as  it  is  in  'Fifty- 
three. 

The  other  day,  rambling  about,  I  stumbled 
upon  an  odd  volume  of  an  old  Magazine  for 
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my  isTourite  'Ninetj-eiglit.  Tltis  was  at  a 
book-stall  close  to  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin  ; 
and  I  iiuaieJiiitc'y  h'.'c.ime  its  po.sscasor  atthvi 
OuUttJofscv  iliug.     The  book-stall 

keeper,  who  .  .  Sir  Charles  Grandison 

of  bibliopolci,  politely  offered  to  send  my 
purehode  home  for  me,  but  I  took  it  to  my 
habitat  myself  and  revelled  in  'Nin«>ty-cight 
half  that  night. 

I  found  ray  Mag.  to  he  in  the  hundred  and 
third  volume  of  ius  age,  a  very  rv!.spectable 
antiquity  even  in  'Ninety-eight;  and,  had  it 
lived  to  the  present  day,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  Methuselah  ainong  Mags ;  but  the  work 
went  the  way  of  all  waste  paper,  I  am  afraid, 
years  ago.  f  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  any 
detailed  description  of  its  contents ;  for,  as  per 
title-page  they  included  letters,  debates,  anti- 
quity, philosophy,  mechanics,  husbdndry, 
pirdomng,  Qfteen  more  subjects,  and  "other 
txtti  And  scicucfei,"  besides  "  an  itnpartitd 
account  of  books  in  several  languages,"  the 
"  state  of  learning  in  Europe,"  and  the  "  now 
theatrical  entertainments  of  'Ninety-eight. 
And  mark  that  my  Mag  was  only  a  half- 
year's  volume,  from  June  to  December.  So 
1  will  say  very  little  about  philosophy  or 
husbandry,  the  state  of  European  learning, 
and  the  new  thcatric^il  entertainments  of 
'Ninety-eight,  merely  culling  as  I  go  on  what 
seems  to  me  curious,  principally  antong 
the  domestic  occurrences  of  my  year,  and 
which  may  intei-cst  even  those  Mho  have 
no  peculiar  solicitude  concerning  'Ninety- 
ctghL 

First,  I  found  a  frontispiece  elegantly 
engraved  on  copperplate,  representing  a 
wood  or  bosky  thicket,  in  which  reposed  a 
lady  in  the  coetumo  of  Queen  EUizabcth, 
but  much  handsomer;  behind  her  the  poet 
Dante;  by  her  side  a  lady  in  a  Grecian 
costume,  name  unknowii ;  and  around  her  a 
lion,  several  sheep,  and  a  rabbit  In  the  fore- 
ground a  hideous  dwarf  in  a  fancy  dres.q, 
whom  I  was  uncertain  whether  to  take  for 
the  fabulist  Esop  or  the  Polish  Count  Boru- 
]aw»ki,  was  presenting  a  laurel  wreath  to  a 
gentleman  in  a  full  bottomed  wig,  large  cuffs, 
rnlBcs,  shorts  and  buckles,  who  seemed  very 
anxious  to  get  the  wreath  indeed,  and  wa.s 
incited  thereto  by  the  poet  Horace;  who 
egged  him  on  with  a  large  scroll,  backed  up 
by  another  gentleman,  of  whoso  person  or 
dress  nothing  was  visible  but  a  very  volumi- 
nous wig  looming  above  his  friend's  shoiJder, 
mad  was  on  that  account  perhaps  intended 
KS  an  allegoiy  of  Mr.  Charles  James  ¥ox. 
On  reference  to  ray  Mag.  for  an  explication 
of  this  engraving,  I  was  informed  that  it  was 
emblematic  of  Summer,  and  some  lines  from 
the  Seasons  followe*!  the  information  ;  but  ns 
I  could  not  see  what  he  of  the  wig  and  ruffle 
had  to  do  with  summer  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
I  considered  it  and  passed  it,  over  aa  a  mystery 
of  'Ninety-eight,  to  be  bo1v«1  by  future  study 
and  niMarcb. 

Mrs.  Muscadine  writes  to  the  editor  during 


June,  complaining  of  the  mania  for  volun- 
teering. She  bewails  the  fact  that  her  hus- 
band, .and  all  the  hosbanda  of  ho* acquaintance, 
have  now  the  same  squareness  of  the  shoulders 
to  the  body  and  the  front,  their  heels  arc  all 
in  a  line,  and  their  thumbs  are  all  as  far  back 
as  the  seams  of  their  trousers.  She  complains 
that  her  husband's  aiFections  are  completely 
alienated  from  her  by  the  rival  charm  of  one 
Brown  Boss,  and  that  at  prayer  time  he  calls 
out  "front  rank,  kneel!"  for  all 'of  which 
she  rates  th*  Duke  of  York  heartily,  but 
gooil  humouredly.  I  wonder  whether  the  rei- 
embodiment  of  the  Militia,  or  the  recollections 
of  Chobham  will  call  forth  any  Mrs.  Mu.sca- 
dines  in  'Fiftj'-eight  Next  I  find  a  long 
biography  of  John  Wilkes.  Wilkes  died  in 
the  year  before.  In  addition  to  his  biogra- 
phy, ray  Mag.  has  this  month  a  notice  of  Dr. 
Farmer,  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  the 
learning  of  Sbakspeare,  also  deceased  in 
'Ninety-seven.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  March  (my  Mag.  only 
reports  it  in  June),  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
attributes  the  numerous  applications  for 
divorces,  which  have  recently  taken  place  in 
ttieir  lordships'  House,  to  the  Jacobinical 
principles  which  had  been  inculcated  from 
Prance.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
third  of  April,  on  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  at 
a  period  to  be  specified,  whicli  had  been 
moved  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  there  aro  eighty- 
three  ayes,  and  eighty-seven  noes — m.ajority 
for  the  middle  passage,  the  harracoons,  tho 
bilboes,  and  the  cartwhip,  four. 

April  the  twcnty-fldh,  in  a  social  little 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  Mr.  Pitt 
moves  for  a  trille  of  twelve  millions  eight 
hundred  and  fifly-scven  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  tho  army.  He  states,  pleasantly, 
that  he  thought  lost  Christmas  that  ten 
millions  cr  so  might  have  done ;  but  that 
"  into  the  particulars  of  that  sum  ho  will  lot 
now  enter."  Considerate,  this,  of  the  pilot 
that  weathereii  the  storm.  To  make  things 
plensant  he  clap»  on,  in  the  same  cosy  little 
committee,  tho  "  additional  tax  upon  s-ilt," 
and  the  "  additional  duty  upon  tea,"  and  the 
"tax  on  armoriid  liearings,"  "  which,"  saya 
Mr.  Pitt,  "  re.sts  upon  a  principle  exceedingly 
dtlFerent,"  which  in  truth  it  does. 

Three-fourths  of  this  month's  number  of 
my  Mag.  arc  occupied  with  a  narrative  of 
the  events  of<the  Irish  rebollion,  and  of  the 
battle  of  Vinegar  Hill.  They  belong  to 
history. 

On  May  tho  third  tlic  Whig  Club  dine 
together  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Fox  in  the  chair.  They  are  all  very 
nierry,  ani  Mr.  Fox  gives  the  "  Sovereignty 
of  the  Pco[ile"  (the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has 
just  been  suspcn<lc<l).  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
on  his  health  being  drunk,  sensibly  observes, 
that  "  where  the  people  hrive  no  rights,  the 
nobility  have  no  privileges  worth  enjoying;" 
and  tho  Duke  of  Bedford  in  a  neat  speech 
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intimntcs  that  tho  meeting  is  respectiiVjlo. 
-Mr.  Erskino  is  rather  glum ;  and  wh«i  his 
henltli  is  drunk,  couplttl  with  "  Trial  by 
Jury,"  he  contents  himself  with  merely 
thanking  the  company,  telling  them  that  they 
know  the  reason  wliy  he  is  silent  Where- 
upon Mr.  Sheridan  (indefatigable  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  joke  under  difficulties)  guts  up  and 
proposes,  "  Our  absent  friend,  the  Habeas 
Corpus ;"  at  which  it  needs  no  very  rctros[)ec- 
tivo  effort  of  second  sight  to  see  the  bumpers 
tossed  off,  and  hear  them  jingled  lustily  by 
the  Whig  Club. 

The  suspension  of  "our  absent  friend" 
authorises,  on  the  first  of  June,  the  arrest  by 
Town.send,  the  How -street  ofliecr,  of  Mr.  Ag«r, 
a  barrister,  Mr.  Curran  (the  son  of  the 
Curran),  Mr.  Stewart,  and  the  Hon.  V.  D. 
LawleM  (now  Lnnl  Cloncurry,  and  still  alive 
I  think),  all  under  the  authority  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  warrant  on  a  charge  of  trco-son- 
ablo  practices.  Failing  our  "  absent  friend," 
justice,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Townaend,  lays 
hold  of  Jfr.  Lawless's  French  valet  and  of 
his  papers.  Mr.  Lawless  was  taken  in  SL 
Albnn's  Place,  Pall  Mall, — that  peaceful, 
shady,  tranquil  little  thoroughfare,  hard 
by  the  Opera  Arcade,  the  Piilraos  of  half-pay 
officers,  'Tv9  as  difficult  K>r  mc  to  fancy  an 
arrest  for  high  trea~<on  in  St.  .\lban's  Place, 
as  to  picture  the  rotting  skulls  of  Jacobites 
over  Tumple  Bar ;  yet  both  have  been  almost 
within  the  memory  of  man. 

Od  the  seventh  of  June  three  persons 
named  Reeves,  Wilkinson,  and  Adams,  are 
hangwl  in  front  of  Newgate.  .-Vll  for  forgery. 
My  Mag.  says  that  this  was  "  the  rao.st  awful 
example  of  justice  ever  witnessed."  Doubt- 
1«»;  but  the  exampK",  however  awful,  was 
not  efficacious  enough  to  prevent  its  repetition 
many  many  more  times  in  'Ninety -eight.  On 
the  eighth  of  June  there  i.s  another  awful 
example  (though  my  Mag.  does  not  say 
bo)  on  Ptjinenden  Heath,  one  O'Coiglcy 
being  hanged  for  high  treason,  in  carry- 
ing on  an  improper  correspondence  with  the 
French. 

The  next  day  dies,  in  Newgate,  Dublin,  of  his 
wounds,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster.  On  the  twenty -first  of  May 
a  proclamation  offering  a  thougand  pounds 
reward  for  his  capture  liacl  been  issued. 
Through  tho  treachery  of  a  servant-girl  the 
place  of  his  retreat  was  made  known.  A  Cap- 
tain Ryan,  Mr.  Swan,  a  magistrate,  and  the 
well-known  Major  Sin;  went  with  three 
coaches  and  some  soldiers,  aa  privately  as 
pos-sible  to  tho  house  of  one  Murphy,  a 
fcather-dreasor,  in  Thomas-street.  There 
they  found  Lord  Edward  lying  on  a  bod, 
witliout  his  coat  and  shoes.  He  feigned, 
at  first,  to  surrender ;  but  a  desperate 
struggle  ensued,  ho  being  provided  with  a 
cut-and-thrust  dagger.  With  this  he  gave 
Captain  Ry\n  S"ven  wounds  between  the 
collar  and  the  waistband,  and  Swan  tho  justice 
t^o.    He  was  at  last  disabled  by  a  pistol-shot 


from  Major  SiiT;  overpowered,  TOn<!uctod  to 
the  castio,  and  thence  to  Xevvp:ile,  where,  as 
I  have  said,  he  died  on  the  ninth  of  June. 
Captain  Ryan  died  of  his  wounds  two  days 
before  his  prisoner.  Major  Sirr  lived  till 
within  a  short  pcriotlof  the  present  day.  Ho 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  Dublin  city 
magistrate*",  and  sat  in  the  Carriage  Court  to 
determine  ciisjjules  and  bear  complaints 
against  that  eccentric  race  of  beings,  the 
I>ublin  car-drivers.  He  was  of  cour--*o  cor- 
dially hated  by  all  the  cabbies.  One  Jehu,  a 
most  inveterate  declarer  of  tho  thing  which 
was  not,  on  being  remonstrated  with  by  tho 
uslier  of  the  Court  for  tergivers.ition  (to  use 
a  mild  word)  retorted  "  Mu.sha  then  !  Cock 
him  up  with  the  truth !  It's  more  than  I 
over  told  the  likes  of  him!"  Singiilarly 
enough  Jfajor  Sirr's  last  moments  were  spent 
among  his  enemies.  He  ^^•as  tiikcn  mortallj 
ill  whilo  riding  in  an  inside  car,  and  was 
scarcely  carried  from  it  before  he  died ;  it 
was  even  currently  reported  that  ho  did 
actually  dio  in  the  vehicle.  A  short  time  after 
his  death  a  cnr-drii'cr  was  summonsed  (or,  as 
t!ie  carman  calls  it,  "  wrote  by  tho  polis")  for 
stumping  a  brother  whip,  i.  e.  inveigling  a 
fare  away  from  him.  "  I  wouldn't  a  minded 
his  stumping  1110,"  said  the  complainant ;  "  but 
cEdn't  he  call  out,  when  the  laily  was  getting 
into  t!io  kyar,  thnt  it  was  loinc  was  the  kyar 
that  the  black  ould  major  died  in  ?  And  one 
couldn't  sLiiod  that  yer  lionourl" 

In  the  month  of  July  my  Msig.  has  great 
news  from  the  Convict  Settlement  at  Botany 
Bay.  Not  the  least  curious  among  these  is  tho 
niitificalion  of  the  appointment  of  the  noto- 
rious George  Barriiigton  the  pickpocket  to  be 
a  peacc-olRwT  or  superintendent  of  convicts — 
with  a  grant  of  thirty  acres  of  land,  and  a  war- 
rant of  emancipation.  I5«irrington  h.id.  ren- 
dered considerable  services  to  the  executive 
during  a  mutiny  on  the  pass.ige  out,  nTtd  since 
hi.s  arrival  in  the  colony  had  behaved  himself 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  authoritie.s.  I 
believe  he  died  a  magistrate,  in  ea.sy  circum- 
stances, and  univcrsixlly  respccteiL 

But  tho  most  noteworthy  item  in  this 
Antipodean  budget,  i-s  the  account  of  the 
opening  of  a  theatre  at  Sydney  ;  the  manager 
(Mr.  Johr.  Sparrow),  tlio  actors  and  actrcs.sca 
and  tho  inajority  of  the  audience  being  con- 
victs. Of  tlie  men  Green,  and  of  tho  women 
Miss  Davis,  best  deserved  to  be  calle<l  actors. 
The  first  performance  appropriately  com- 
mcnee<i  with  tlie  "  Fair  Penitent,"  and  on  ano- 
ther occasion  the  "Revenge," and  the  "Hotel," 
were  presented.  The  dresses  were  chiefly 
made  by  the  company  themselves;  but  some 
veteran  costumes  and  properties  from  tho 
York  Theatre  were  among  tho  best  that 
made  their  appearance.  Tho  motto  of  theso 
histrionic  exiles  was  modest  and  well  chosen, 
being  "  We  cannot  command,  but  will 
endeavour  to  deserve  success."  I  supposo 
that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
celebrated  prologue,  tho  produclion  of  Mr- 
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Barringion,  was  spoken,  in  which  woro  to 
be  found  tia  appropriate  lines : — 

"  Troo  pntriols  we,  for  bo  it  understood 
W.e  left  cuit  cOB&try  tor  our  country's  good/' 

The  Hiithoritics  on  licensing  the  undcr- 
takini;  gave  the  manager  to  understand  that 
the  slightest  infraction  of  propriety  would  be 
visited  by  the  banishment  of  the  entire 
company  to  aiiotlier  setth'nient,  there  to  work 
Ln  chains.  The  coercive  aaslership  of  the 
revels  is  somewhat  nkin  to  the  theatric*! 
discipline  in  u.su  in  the  Italian  provinces 
under  Austrian  yoke,  where  refractory  tenors 
are  not  unfrequently  threatened  with  the 
bastinado  by  the  military  commandant,  and 
pnma  donnas  in  the  sulkH  arc  marched  o(f  to 
the  guard-house  bet\vc«n  two  files  of  Croat 
Grenadiers.  The  principal  drawback  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Sydney  theatricals  scctns, 
•Gcording  to  my  Mag.,  to  have  been  the 
system  of  accepting  at  the  doors,  in  lieu  of 
the  price  of  admission,  as  milch  flour,  beef,  or 
rum,  as  the  manager  chose  to  consider  an 
equivalent  It  was  feared  that  this  would 
act  like  gambling,  as  an  inducement  to  the 
convicts  to  rob  ;  and  more  serious  evil  arose 
in  the  fivqucnt  losses  of  watches  and  money 
by  the  respi.-ctable  portion  of  the  audience 
during  the  performances,  and  in  the  advan- 
tage some  of  the  worst  of  the  fair  penitents 
took  of  the  absence  of  tlio  inhabitants  at  the 
theatre  to  break  into  their  houses,  and  rob 
them  of  their  contents. 

On  the  twenty -eighth  of  July  my  con-stant 
Mag.  returns  to  the  "Awful  Examples."  Two 
gentlemen,  borriutere  and  brothers,  Henry 
and  John  Sheared,  are  hanged  and  decapitated 
in  Dublin  for  high  treason.  At  the  List 
moment  an  urgent  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Government  for  mercy,  were  it  even  to  otic 
of  the  brothers,  and  with  an  offer  on  their 
rarts  to  make  ample  confessions ;  but  the 
Gtovcrnment  replied  "That  they  had  a  full 
knowledge  of  everything  that  could  come  out 
in  confe«.siun,  and  that  the  law  must  take  its 
course."     Which  the  law  does. 

July  the  twenty-first,  William  Whiley  Ja 
flogged  through  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth  for 
mutmy  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship  Pluto. 
On  the  same  day,  Brian,  for  the  same  mutiny 
on  board  the  tame  ship,  is  banged  at  the 
yard-arm. 

July  the  twenty-third,  McCann  is  tried  for 
high  treason  in  Dublin,  as  being  the  author 
of  some  treasonable  papers  found  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond.  He  i«  found  guilty, 
sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  August  On  the  twenty-sixth, 
Sfichael  \7illiam  Byrne  is  also  tried  for  the 
same  offence,  and  thw  jury,  after  five  tninutfs' 
consideration,  And  him  guilty.  He  is  impeni- 
tent, ^nd  exclaims,  "  with  a  warm  accompani- 
oientof  action,"  tluit  "he  glories  in  the  event 
of  Viis  trial."  He  is  executed  on  the  twcnty- 
flllb  rS  August  "  Several  other  person!*," 
ado  J  my  Mag.  as  if  weary  of  particularising 


the  examples,  "have  also  been  hanged  for 
high  treason  during  the  present  month." 

On  the  thirty-first  of  July,  the  Blenheim, 
a  whale  ship,  arrives  at  Hull  fro?n  the  Green- 
land seas.  Passing  >Vhitcbooth  Iloa<ls  the 
Nonsuch  and  Redoubt  men-of-war,  guard- 
^ips,  fire  scvcr.'il  shot  into  her  (as  a  species 
of  welcome,  to  England,  home,  and  beauty, 
I  presume),  but  without  effect  Three  boats 
arc  then  matmed  and  sent  towards  her,  for 
the  purpose  of  impressing  the  seamen  of  the 
Blenheim ;  but  these  opinionated  mariners 
"agree  to  differ"  from  the  men-of-war's 
men,  and  arming}  thetnsulves  with  harpoons, 
Greenland  knives,  an<I  spears,  resolutely  op- 
pose their  coming  on  board  The  Nautilus 
sloop  of  war,  havinir,  by  this  time,  joined  the 
other  two,  also  sends  a  boat,  and  hres  more 
than  thirty  shot  into  her  "  with  intent  to 
bring  her  to,"  but  without  effect  A  dc.idly 
struggle  ensues ;  and  the  seamen  of  the 
whale  ship  fire  a  swivel,  loaded  with  grape- 
shot,  into  the  mcn-of-war'a  boat,  and  des- 
perately wound  two  men  and  an  officer ;  and 
at  liLst  their  opponents  row  oil'.  One  of  the 
woundctl  int-n  dies  in  the  hospital  the  next 
night,  «nd  the  life  of  another  is  despairLMi  of; 
whereupon,  a  coroner's  jury  sit  on  thu-  body 
of  the  scuuian  deceased,  and  return  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  a;;ain.st  a  person  unknown. 
Meanwhile,  the  crew  of  the  Blenheim  hav« 
reached  the  .shore  and  concealed  themselvoa 
— none  of  tlicm  being  wounded.  I  wonder, 
if  any  one  of  them  had  been  killed,  and  the 
same  coroner's  jury  had  sat  on  the  corpse, 
what  would  have  been  the  verdict  upon  rti>«. 
I  mu.st  not  omit  to  state  (hat,  the  day  afler 
this  abominable  affray,  warrants  are  issued 
for  the  .ip prehension  of  such  of  the  Blenheim's 
crew  as  had  been  identified  by  the  crews  of 
the  men-of-war  boats.  My  Mag.  docs  not 
state  if  they  are  ciptured  or  not;  but  our 
friend  the  Habeas  Corpus  being  still  absent, 
I  am  not  without  mi.«giving  for  them  if  they 
are  aiTcsted. 

On  the  Second  of  August  an  event  takes 
place  with  which  rao.st  readers  of  the  annaU 
of  the  stage  must  be  familiar.  Mr.  John 
Palmer,  a  fiivourite  actor,  while  enacting 
the  i)art  of  the  "  Stmngcr'  in  the  Liverpool 
theatre,  drops  down  de.id  upon  the  stage. 
He  is  buried  on  the  thirteenth,  at  Warton 
near  Liverpool,  and  mi  his  tombstone  (with 
questionable  ttt.ste)  arc  engraven  these  awfully 
significajat  words — 

"  There  m  nnotliei  and  a  better  world  1" 

My  Mag.,  to  add  to  the  vulgar  horror  of  the 
catastrophe,  stiites  th.it  these  very  words 
were  the  Last  ho  uttcrud  on  earth  ;  but  a 
reference  to  the  text  of  the  Stranger  will 
show  that  the  words  m  question  are  in  thu 
part  of  Mr.*?.  TTaller. 

On  tlie  sixth  of  September,  my  Mag.  chro 
nicies  the  rcHult  of  six  informations  heard 
before  the  magistrates  at  Bow  Street,  London, 
and    laid    by    the    Stamp   Office  against  a 
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Mr.  Williams,  for  suffering,  in  his  room  in  Old 
Round  Court,  Stmnr],  sundry  pDraons  to  rend 
tlie  Daily  .Advertiser,  and  other  newspapers, 
for  (he  consideration  of  one  penny  each.  The 
oITfnce  being  held  to  bo  clearly  made  out, 
Mr.  Williams  Ls  convicted  in  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds  on  each  information  ;  "  which  is 
certainly  sufficient,"  sagely  concludes  nly 
Uag.,  "  to  convince  the  proprietors  of  reading 
rooms  that  newspapers  must  not  be  among 
the  number  of  the  publications  which  they 
sufF(.T  to  he  read  for  hire,  or,  as  they  caU  it 
(my  Mag.  is  ironical)  admi&sioa  money." 
From  which  it  would  appear  likewise  that 
even  penny  news-rooni.<s  have  had  their  per- 
secutions and  their  martyrs.  Ludicrously 
»nd  iucowiistently  enough  my  Mag.  in  thus 
pleasantly  rooording  Mr.  Williams'  malprac- 
ticoe,  docs  so  in  a  "llistorical  Chronicle," 
clearly  news,  and  taxable  accordingly,  but  of 
which  the  Stamp  Office  docs  not  take  the  i 
slightest  notice. 

On  September  eleventh,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  cveninnr,  the  north-east  hank  of  the 
New  Rivor  bursts  near  Hornscy-house,  and 
inundates  a  circuit  of  four  miles  of  meadow 
land. 

On  the  1 7th  September,  Robert  Ladbrook 
Troys  is  tried  for  forger)'.  Guiltv.  Drath. 
On  the  same  day  John  Collins  is  mdictod  at 
the  instance  of  the  Stamp  Office  for  forging  a 
platu  to  counterfeit  the  "  two  shilling  hat 
stamps."  The  principal  evidence  against  him 
18  that  of  ft  Jew,  Barnard  Salomons,  who 
acknowledges  hi.s  having  suffered  about  two 
yelrs  previou.sly,  three  months'  imprisonment 
for  coining  counterfeit  halfpence.  For  the 
forgery  of  the  "two  shilling  hat  stamits"  tho 
verdict  on  John  Collins  is,  Guilt)'.  Death. 
The  next  day,  the  18th,  twenty-Sve  nu-n  arc 
tried  on  board  the  ship  Glaiiiator,  at  Ports- 
mouth, fur  mutiny.  Nineteen  are  found  Guilty. 
Death.  Thirteen  are  executed ;  two  are  to 
have  two  hundred  lashes ;  two  one  hundred, 
and  one  \n  acquitted.  On  the  twentieth, 
Mr.  Silvester,  tue  common-seijcant  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  pronounces  judgment  (Death) 
upon  ten  men  and  four  women.  Twenty- 
six  are  to  be  transported,  twenty-six  im- 
prisoned, and  two  whipped.  .\nd  so  from 
month  to  month  '\incty-cight  pursues  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way.  The  "  awful  example" 
harvcttt  is  unvaryingly  fruitful ;  but  it  would 
bo  wearisome  to  continue  recording  the 
etatistici  of  each  hemp  crop. 

Mr.  Sabatier,  impressed  with  the  preva- 
lence of  poverty  and  crime  in  "Ninety -eight, 
attempts  to  elucidate  their  CAU.ses.  One  great 
caoflo  of  poverty  according  to  (his  gentle- 
man is  in  "buying  of  unprofitable  food. 
I"  Tea  and  bread  and  butter,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
Tory    unprofitable    br'-akikst    fgr    working 


people."  Cheese  and  porter  are  still  worse  : 
"  The  former  of  these  have  very  little  nourish- 
ment, and  the  latter  is  costly."  Unfbrtnnately 
Mr.  Sabaticr  dors  not  point  out  the  profit- 
able food.  A  paramount  muse  of  poverty  is 
keeping  a  pig;  "  a  pig,  if  it  runs  about,  con- 
sumes time  in  looking  afler  it ;  it  frequently 
gets  into  the  pound;  and  eats  up  the  scraps 
of  the  family  where  there  should  bo  none  ;  it 
occasions  the  boiling  of  victuals  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  pot-liquor ;  and  then  this 
stunted,  half- starved  crcftturc  must  be 
fattened."  I  wonder  that  in  Mr,  Sabatier's 
virtuous  indignation  against  the  pig,  he  did  not 
add  in  aggravation  of  its  crime.>t  that  it 
squeaks  in  infancy  and  grunts  when  grown  up, 
and  that  in  feeding,  it  puts  its  foot  in  ihc 
trough,  quit*  ungcntecUy,  Giving  cliildrcn 
pence  to  buy  tarts  is,  in  Mr.  Sab.itier's  eyes, 
a  heinous  offence,  and  invariably  productive 
of  poverty.  He  clenches  Uis  argument  by  « 
moral  piece  on  the  downfall  of  the  eldest 
son  of  a  peer,  who  was  reduced  by  impro- 
vidence (beginning  with  penny  tartu)  to 
the  s-id  necessity  of  enlisting  as  a  common 
soldier. 

The  causes  of  crime,  Mr.  Sabaticr  ascribes, 
among  others,  to  fijting  the  same  punishment 
to  different  crimes,  tlic  greater  of  which  has 
a  tendency  to  conceal  the  lesser :  To  impu- 
nity as  in  unconditional  pardon,  or  in  com- 
muting dci^th  into  transportation;  To  the 
confinement  of  prisoners  before  trial  in 
idleness  and  bad  company ;  To  allowing  legal 
passages  for  escape  :  To  proscribing  a  man's 
character  by  visible  dismemberment,  such  as 
public  whipping,  the  pillory,  or  the  stocks  ; 
To  legalising,  or  rather  not  prohibiting  pawn- 
broktre  "  and  other  receivers :"  To  pennitting 
profligate  characters  to  flU  the  religious 
ministry  ;  To  non-residence  and  neglect  of 
incumbents  :  To  permitting  mendicity  :  To 
KulFcring  seditionists  to  escape  punishment: 
To  allowing  temptations  to  lie  in  the  way  of 
poor  pcofile,  such  as  game  and  wood  in  forests : 
To  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  and  lottery- 
tickets  :  To  levying  high  duties  on  foreign 
commodities,  and  thereby  encouraging  smug- 
gling. Among  a  variety  of  notions  eminently 
germane  to  'Ninety-eight  Mr.  Salwtier,  as  it 
will  be  seen,  is  in  some  respects  many  many 
years  in  advance  of  iL 

So  I  lay  by  my  Mag.  for  the  present 
Years  hence  perhaps  our  grandchildren  may 
take  up  some  exploded  magazine  for  thiS 
pressent  year  ;  and,  as  they  turn  it  cursorily 
over,  wonder  how  such  things,  therein  re- 
cordcil,  could  ever  have  been.  I  sincerely 
trust,  however,  that  littlo  a<Ivnnced  as  wo 
may  \k\  'Fifty-tiireo  bag  not  evinced  any 
symptoms  of  rutrogression  towards  'Ninety- 
eight. 
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■     OUT  FOR  A  WALEL 

Toe  people  tritli  portmanteaus,  trunks, 
Macintoshes,  and  umbrellas,  bandUoxi'S,  car- 
pet-bags, sha-.'  t'-'-  '  ■--,  and  niuirclees, 
gentlemen  w  1 1  ,•  caps  and  i-arry 

,|r,rt..i  1...I  I...  .,..,.,^,.  that  you 

li.T.  . '  ■  boiif^tit  a 

ntA    ,  -,  ,  .  I  in  Euro  pi'. 

but,  tii'licvc  me,  j'ou  mnst  tread  your  way  if 
you  dctiirc  to  feel  honestly  that  you  liavti 
travelled  it 

I  am  not  a  gro&t  traveller.  Have  nerer 
been  in  the  East,  and  never  been  in  the  West, 
luve  only  board  of  the  North  Pole,  and  do 
not  up  to  tliia  date  entertam  .iny  idea  that 
I  shall  ever  toko  a  passage  to  Australia. 
Parriiig  a  quiet  walk  up  the  Moselle,  and 
little  trips  of  that  sort,  I  have  never  been 
out  of  my  own  country.  But  I  have  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  days  of  tny  life  afoot  in 
England. 

I  should  recommend  any  one  in  want  of  a 
good  home  walk  not  to  stop  out  longer  than 
about  a  week.  Dc  may  let  the  railway  take 
him  quickly  to  new  ground — it  does  not  in 
the  Ica-st  matter  what  or  where ;  there  is  no 
dull  ground  anywhere  for  the  pedestrian — 
anil  tlicn  let  him  step  out  He  should  never 
look  up  to  the  sky  in  fear,  but  in  love  and 
enjoyment.  The  more  change*!  there  arc  in 
it,  the  more  variety  and  pleasure  is  provided 
f.ir  lurn.  Let  the  sun  beat  at  him,  and  the 
\\  cheerily  in  his  face,  and  the  wind 
i  ill-hum(;ura  out  of  him.  He  should 
go  out  impeded  with  nothing;  have  no  knap- 
sack, not  even  a  sly  scrap  of  luggage  in  hiis  hat, 
no  second  coat  upon  bi.^  back,  and  no  umbrella 
in  biR  band.  He  should  go  out  nothing  but  a 
bi'l  '  f  '  red  man,  to  have  communion 
til  Mth  nature.     lie  miLst  make  up 

his  Mijiiu  iui-  iho  week  to  disreprard  his  per- 
sonal appfftrruice.  In  fine  exciting  stormy 
weather  he  will  get  a  little  draggle -t'ulod  :  he 
muiit  not  mind  that  lie  must  be  content 
for  the  week  with  a  comb,  a  tooth-brush,  a 
towel,  and  a  pair  of  socks,  in  one  coat  pocket, 
suii  a  single  reserve  shirt  in  the  other.  That 
last-named  garment  will  very  likely  have  been 
wet  through  once,  and  certainly  be  crumpled, 
by  the  time  ho  puts  it  on.  Its  appearance 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  ■,  the  purposes  of 
cleanliness  will  be  fur  the  nonce  sumciently 


answered,  and  he  must  demand  no  more. 
Every  morning  ho  should' batlio  in  the  first 
sparkling  stream  with  which  he  meets,  and 
that  is  why  the  towel  should  Ijc  carried.  More 
impediment  he  ought  not  to  lake  with  him. 
Unless  attached  to  it  by  habit  he  ought  not 
to  tJike  even  a  stick  :  bands  absolutely  free 
are  altogether  preferable.  I  need  not  say 
that  he  must  have  a  little  money  in  his  purse  ; 
it  ought,  however,  to  be  little,  and  should  he 
used  only  to  satisfy  simple  wanti«. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  \^^lk  should  last 
a  week.  One  may  get  ajoy  that  will  become 
a  memory  for  ever  out  of  the  walking  of  a 
smgle  day  or  night  I  remember  one  night 
taking  a  thirty  miles'  walk  into  Birmingham 
to  catch  a  train  that  started  before  sunrise. 
There  were  not  more  shades  of  light  between 
sunset  and  darkness,  than  there  were  emo- 
tions begotten  by  the  scenery  that  shifted 
during  sucfi  a  walk.  First,  the  long  sun.set 
shadows  of  the  trees  ;  then  a  glimpse  fronj  a 
hill  top  of  t!ic  Severn  between  deep  banks 
with  the  blue  darkness  of  evening  about  it ; 
thi'n  twilight  softening  into  delieious  thought, 
promoting  gloom,  and  the  moon  rising  over  a 
flat  surface  of  trees  and  hedges,  contrasting  its 
pure  light  with  a  red  glare  of  fire  on  othcr 
]>arts  of  the  horicon,  as  I  got  into  Wolvor- 
hampton. 

Properly  I  meant  to  have  taken  the  train  at 
Wolverhampton,  but  I  found  the  train  gone 
when  1  reached  the  little  station,  and  there 
were  a  couple  of  sleepy  men  sitting  with  a 
lantern  on  one  of  the  benches,  making  a  great 
noise  in  the  place  whenever  they  roughed  or 
moved  their  feet  Tlicn  they  looked  up  when 
they  heard  my  footfall,  and  saw  how  the 
mrjon  threw  the  big  shadow  of  mj-  hat  over  the 
railway  sleepers.  I  was  glad  the  train  was  gone, 
and  tnnlged  away  again  rejoicing  over  the  ten, 
thirteen,  or  fifteen  miles — I  forget  how  many 
they  were  —  to  Birminphani.  That  is  the 
most  wonderful  night  walk  in  this  coTiutry ; 
all  blighted  soil,  and  glare  of  fire,  and  roar  of 
furnacos.  Tho  iiiten.sc  purity  and  calm  of  the 
moonlight  and  tho  starlight  seen  from  among 
such  fh-cs  impress  the  mind  with  an  entirely 
new  sensation.  I  got  into  Binningham  a 
couple  of  hours  too  soon,  and  found  the  town 
calmly  asleep.  The  place  was  my  own,  and 
I  occupied  the  empty  streets  with  a  full 
heart,  rejoicing. 
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One  great  source  of  enjoyment  in  that  walk 
vrns  its  uncxprutcdnuss.  A  walk  is  never  so 
good  as  when  it  comes  upon  one  by  surprise. 
I  h.ad  set  out  orisinnlly,  meaning  to  walk  four 
miles  to  the  iriuil-eoiich,  from  an  out-of-the- 
way  inn.  I  had  not  bwkeJ  my  place;  the 
mail  was  full;  and  so  the  walk  began. 

Another  iiiii.rovi.sod  walk  wa.s  coiitrivej  in 
conijiany.  One  quiet  autumn  afternoon,  I  sat 
with  a  coupk'  uf  good  friends,  one  old,  one 
Toung,  in  the  ^ai-den  of  a  rustic  public-house 
in  Cheshire.  There  was  a  big  tree  overhead, 
and  a  small  spire  among  adjaceut  bushes, 
and  there  n'jis  some  tea  (the  produce  of  our 
native  hcdjjjes)  on  the  table  before  us.  Far 
away  the  Mersey*  glittered  in  the  afti;rnrion 
sun;  the  smoke  of  Liverpool  dulled  the 
horizon.  On  the  other  side  were  the  Welsh 
mountains. 

"Glorious  oat-door  weather!"  said  one 
of  us. 

"How  beautiful  the  mountains  look!"  said 
another. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  among  them." 

"Let  us  go  1" 

Elder  friend  laughed,  but  yoilngcr  friend 
looked  serious.  "  It  is  only  nine  miles  to 
Chester;  wo  e.in  sleep  there  to-night,  and 
walk  round  North  ^\'alos  in  about  Ave  daj^." 
Elder  friend  thought  us  mad;  but,  fluding 
us  in  earnest,  an<l  not  disposed  to  be  knw':fd 
down  by  a  mere  clean  shirt  difliculiy  he 
agreed  to  carry  word  to  our  friends  thiit  we 
should  be  home  in  less  than  a  week.  Off 
wo  set 

Oh,  tlio  delight  of  a  first  trudge  into  North 
"Wales  thus  suddenly  presented  to  the  fancy ; 
when  satisfaction  comes  at  once  with  the 
first  burst  of  strong  desire.  We  might  linve 
made  up  our  minds  to  go  on  that  day  fort- 
night, hare  thought  about  it,  have  got  up  out 
of  our  beds  to  start,  and  finnlly  have  set 
about  it  as  a  preconcerted  business,  vcith  a 
fog  upon  our  spirits.  But  we  did  nothing  so 
stupid.  Since  there  wa.s  no  rca.«;on  why  wc 
should  not  give  rein  to  the  humour,  while 
•ur  hearts  were  open  to  the  promised  pleasure 
and  under  the  very  sunlight,  while  still  in  the 
very  mood  of  buoyancy  that  had  begotten  the 
desire  to  tread  the  mountains,  off  we  wont. 
The  Cheshire  girls  in  their  Welsh  jackets 
were  figures  on  the  frontisinece  of  llie  great 
bock  ".f  pictures  with  which  wc  were  setting 
on.  t;  11\  our  memories.  Villages  fixed  them- 
Belres  house  by  house,  and  black  beam  by 
black  beam,  u[ion  our  hearts.  We  can  tell 
any  man  upon  our  deatli-bcd.s  how  many  geese 
were  busy  aboyt  nothing  on  a  little  triangle 
of  green  that  faced  us  as  wc  rested  by  the 
handle  of  a  village  pump.  The  short  cut 
oTer  the  fields  that  we  made  brought  u.-?,  to 
our  dismay,  when  evening  was  far  iidvanccd, 
down  to  the  dirty  banks  of  the  broad  estuary 
of  the  Dec — evur  so  many  miles  from  Chester 
— and  there  were  our  Welsh  mountains 
ominously  full  of  night,  over  the  way,  quite 
ii»ocenibl& 


That  is  another  of  the  glories  of  foot 
travelling.  I  would  not  give  a  song  for  the 
society  of  a  pedestrian  who  was  not  a  bold 
fellow  at  short  cuts.  There  is  an  excitement 
in  trespassiog  and  going  astray  out  of  the 
bondage  of  paths  over  an  unknown  eountty— 
steeple-chasing  for  a  place  to  which  one  has 
never  been  in  his  life  before,  but  which  he 
hopes  by  his  superior  ingenuity  to  get  at  by 
a  rood  unknown  to  any  of  his  ffllow-crcaturcaL 
The  wonder  as  to  what  may  be  the  result^ 
and  the  strong,  wholesome  emotion  that 
makes  the  heart  beat,  as  though  one  had 
taken  suddenly  a  shower  bath  when  something 
wonderfully  unexpected  comes  in  sight,  is  a 
fine  tonic  for  the  jaded  spirits.  It  was  a  fine 
surjirise  for  us  to  come  down  upon  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Dee,  when  we  believed  we 
might  l>e  on  the  point  of  getting  into  Chester. 
A  Hncr  surprise  of  the  kiud  is  to  come  down 
from  behind -n  hill  upon  the  dashing  breakers 
of  the  Bca  itself  by  moonlight,  when  ono 
thinks  ho  has  achieved  a  short  cut  to  some 
town  twenty  miles  inland.  Tlie  dushing  of 
fire  is  nearly  as  good  an  accompaiiinient  to 
such  a  surprise  as  the  dashing  of  water.  I 
remember  one  night  being  out  on  business 
in  deep  snow,  f  was  on  horseback  then. 
Trying  to  get  home  in  the  dark,  long  after 
midnight,  I  became  more  and  more  per- 
plexed ;  and  suddenly  a  turn  of  the  road 
brought  me  into  the  immediate  prcsscnce  of  a 
set  of  blast  furnaces,  spouting  up  fire  into  the 
daiV  sky,  and  clamouring  fiercely  in  my  cara. 
I  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  blikst  fur- 
naces they  were,  had  never  seen  them  before; 
and  their  huge  {tower  made  me  aghoet 
at  the  sense  of  my  own  heljilessness.  1  suj> 
pose  that  is  the  reason  why  such  a  thing 
as  a  bla.st  furnace,  or  the  thunder  of  the  soa 
upon  a  shore,  can  impress  helpless  mortola 
who  have  lost  their  way  with  such  peculiar 
emotion.  It  is  an  emotion  very  wholesome  in 
the  main,  as  every  emotion  is  that  is  entirely 
natural. 

To  go  back  to  the  Dee.  I  need  not  say  that 
having  corae  upon  its  estuary,  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  trace  the  river  up  its  course  to  find 
our  way  to  Chester.  There  we  slept  soundly, 
true  to  our  purpose,  and,  the  next  mornings 
we  set  out  into  Wales.  Some  driy  I  may 
think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the  world 
with  some  of  my  experiences  in  Wales 
during  one  or  two  trips  aa  a  pedestrian. 
T  intend  nothing  of  that  sort  now.  Aa,I 
write,  I  can  recall  the  solemn  closing  of  the 
hills  about  our  road  at  twilight,  and  the  glit- 
ter of  the  afternoon  sun  through  the  bushel 
as  we  lay  over  the  clear  trout  stream  in  some 
happy  valley.  Wc  enjoyed  also  the  trout; 
wo  did  indeed.  We  wore  amused  at  the  port- 
manteau travellers,  who  at  Llanbcris  fur- 
nished themselves  with  guides  and  ponies 
and  donkics  (lacking  mules),  for  the  .iscent  of 
Snowdon,  the  great  JBritish  Chimborazo.  The 
path  being  obvious,  wc  took  no  guides,  and 
I  umplj  walked  up  after  dinner  and  walked 
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down  again.  To  the  top  of  Snowdoti  from 
LkuiberLs  is  not  ft  bit  more  diilicult  or  com- 
plex au  adventure  Otaa  a  cliiub  up  Snow  Hill 
from  llolborn.  Th*  way  from  Bcddgelert  is 
more  tedious. 

Upon  the  strength  of  my  first  walk  about 
Wales  I  set  up  as  a  guide,  and  was  showing  a 
friend  over  the  Welsh  mountains  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion.  De  did  not  full}-  enjoy  rain, 
ajid  set  out  afler  brc-vkfast  from  (.'.'imarvon 
one  wet  morning,  only  induced  so  to  do  by 
the  assurance  that  it  was  on!}'  seven  miles!  lo 
Llanbcris,  and  that  I,  being  an  old  Welsh- 
man, knew  the  way.  But  ways  look  different 
in  ditfcrent  weather,  espcciiJIy  to  people  who 
have  only  seen  them  once  or  twice.  W'e  got 
up  among  unknown  mountains,  passed  ro- 
m&ntic  lakes,  over  which  now  and  then  the 
sun  broke  fitfully.  The  walk  wa.s  gloriou.s, 
but  we  ware  out  of  the  Llanberis  road ;  and, 
as  li.  shortly  became  evident,  on  the  wr6ng 
side  of  Snowdon.  Then  the  rain  c*me  down 
in  sheets,  and  we  arrived,  wet  through,  and 
Rowing  famously,  at  a  small  stmg);ling  vil- 
lage. Disposed  naturally  to  fortify  our  con- 
stitutions with  brandy  and  water,  wc  stopped 
at  the  village  inn.  Pure  AV'elsh — no  English 
spoUen.  "llave  you  brandy  ?"  Shake  of  the 
bcoti.  "  Have  you  rum  ?"  Shake  of  the  head. 
"Have  you  gin?"  Nod— "  Yek,  yek."  And 
the  good  woman  brought  us  whiskey.  Each 
of  us  had  accordingly  a  gla-ss  of  hot  whiskey 
and  water,  for  which  the  iaiullady  knew 
enough  English  to  make  a  charge  of  twopenco 
a  head.  Cheap,  certainly,  but  we  bad  not 
wherewith  to  pay,  A  dire  catastrophe  broke 
in  upon  our  peace,  we  had  both  I'.-ft  Carnar- 
von without  change,  and  wore  afloat  with 
nothing  snuiUer  than  a  sovereigrn.  Change 
for  a  Boven-ign  was  not  to  bo  had  in  Bet- 
twys.  I  doubt  whether  twenty  shillings  in 
rilver  could  have  been  raised  by  the  united 
fundholders  of  the  whole  village.  A  sovereign 
was  too  much  to  leave  for  fouq)encc  with 
a  magnanimous  wave  of  the  hand  and  a 
"nevermind  the  change;"  while  not  to  pay 
go  moderate  and  fair  a  demand,  would  have 
been  abeolutcly  wicked.  The  woman  stared 
at  us  and  grinned,  and  left  us  to  do  as  we 
could.  Then  my  good  genius  reminded  mo 
that  in  the  compendious  list  of  my  luggage 
was  included  half-a-dozen  postAge  stamp.^i. 
We  thought  the  problem  solved.  I  offered 
them  in  triumph;  but,  alas!  the  worthy 
woman  shook  her  head — she  had  not  the 
leaat  idea  what  they  were.  We  said  that 
she  might  sell  them — take  them  to  the  Post 
Office;  she  shook  her  head  and  smiled  on 
helplessly.  Nobody  in  Bettwys  writes  or 
receives  letters,  it  appeared.  Then  there 
arose  from  the  chimney-corner  a  grey-hcadef" 
Welshman  who  had  been  looking  on.  He 
picked  up  the  stamps,  examined  the  gum  at 
the  backs,  and  looked  at  the  Queen's  heads. 
Having  sadsScd  himself,  he  put  the  six 
stamps  into  hia  poucli,  and  gave  the  woman 
fburpence.    She  curtsied  and  looked  pleased. 


The  man  looked  solid  and  commercial.  Tf 
ever  Bettwys  bo  a  great  town,  that  was  the 
sort  of  man  you  would  expect  to  sec  thriving 
on  'Change  there.  He  ought  to  have  be«n 
bom  in  Change  Alley. 

We  went  on  through  wind  and  sun  and 
rain,  under  wild  snatches  of  cloud,  Ihat  rolled 
in  great  volumes,  choru.ssing  to  the  eye  a 
music  of  their  own  through  the  broad  heaven. 
Instead  of  midiing  a  seven  mile  walk  to  Llan- 
beri.-i,  we  traversed  nineteen  miles  of  a  most 
glorious  country — all  of  it  new  and  unex- 
pected— and  at  last  contrived  to  find  our 
way  into  Beddgelert  ll  was  a  place  quite 
out  of  our  route;  but  the  pedestrian  who 
cores  about  his  route  does'  not  deserve  tho 
legs  he  walks  upon,  Tliat  unexpected  march 
upon  Bcddgelert  is  another  of  my  choice  rc- 
mctnbmnces. 

I  might  go  on  conjuring  up  such  recol- 
lections by  tho  hour  together,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  bore,  so  I  will  leave  off  I  have 
wished  simply  to  show  people  how  they  may 
go  out  for  a  pleasant  walk.  Tlicre  is  a  fine 
season  now  before  us,  though  indeed  every 
season  is  fine  to  the  man  whom  I  should  ro' 
gard  as  a  right-minded  pedestrian.  Only  i 
mean  to  say,  that-a  season  of  travelling  caps, 
trunks,  portmanteftus,  plaids,  and  so  forth,  has 
set  in  ;  and  while  half  of  our  neighbours  are 
up  the  Kliine  and  down  the  Rhone,  wo  who 
remain  behind  have  no  rea.son  to  envy  any 
man  his  continental  triji.s.  We  have  only  to 
make  up  our  minds,  and  take  a  hearty  walk 
or  two  at  horae  in  the  old  country. 

A  DEAD  SECRET. 

Is  what  manner  1  became  acquainted  with 
that  which  follows,  and  from  whom  1  had  it, 
it  serves  not  to  relate  here.  It  is  enough  tliat 
he  teat  hanged,  and  that  this  is  his  story. 

*  «  «  «  • 

"  And  how  came  you,"  I  asked,  "to  be — "  I 
did  not  like  to  say  hanged  for  fear  of  wounding 
his  delicacy,  but  I  hinted  my  meaning  by  an 
exiires.sivc  gesture, 

"  How  came  I  to  bo  hanged?"  ho  echoed 
in  ft  tone  of  strident  hoarscne&s,  "  You  would 
like  to  know  all  about  it — ^wouldn't  you !" 

lie  was  sitting  opposite  to  rac  at  the  end  of 
the  walnut-tree  tabic  in  his  shirt  and  trousers, 
hi.'j  bare  feet  on  the  bore  polished  oak  floor. 
There  was  a  dark  bistro  ring  round  each  of 
his  eyes ;  and  they — being  spherical  nUhcr 
than  oval,  with  the  pupils  fixed  iind  coldly 
shining  in  the  centre  of  tho  orbit.'; — vrcTO 
more  like  tho.se  of  some  wild  nniniid  than  of 
a  man.  The  hue  of  his  forehead,  t«x>,  was 
ghastly  and  dingy ;  blue,  violet,  anil  yellow, 
like  a  bruise  that  is  five  days  old.  There 
wns  a  clammy  sweat  on  his  beard  and  under 
do  lobes  of  his  ears ;  and  the  sea-brcczo 
coming  gently  through  the  open  Venetians 
(fcT  tho  night  was  Very  sultry),  farned  his 
long  locks  of  coarse  dark  hair  until  you 
might  almost  fancy  you  saw  the  sevpenta  of 


the  Tories  imthing  in  them.  The  fingers 
of  his  lean  hands  were  slightly  crooked  in- 
MTirds,  owing  to  some  involuntary  muscular 
figicUty,  and  I  nob'ccd  that  his  whole  frame 
was  pcrvadci]  liy  a  nervons  .trembling,  lesa 
iipu.<miodic  than  regular,  and  resembling  that 
which  shakes  a  man  afflirtcd  with  delirium 
tremen*. 

I  had  pivcn  him  a  ci^r.  After  moistening 
the  end  of  it  in  his  mouth,  he  said,  bending 
his  eyes  towards  roe,  but  still  more  on  the 
wall  behind  m)'  choir  than  on  my  face :  "  It's 
no  use.  You  may  torture  me,  sconrge  me, 
flay  me  alive.  You  may  rasp  mo  with  rusty 
files,  and  seethe  me  in  vinegar,  and  rub  my 
eyes  with  gunpowder — but  I  can't  tell  you 
where  the  child  is.  I  don't  know — I  never 
knew  I  How  am  I  to  make  you  believe  that 
I  don't  know — that  T  never  knew?" 

"My  good  friend,"  I  remarked,  "you  do 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that,  so  far  from  wish- 
ing you  to  tell  mc  where  the  child  you  allude 
to  is,  I  am  not  actuated  by  the  slightest 
curiosity  to  know  anything  about  any  child 
whatever.  Permit  tt\c  to  observe  that  I  can- 
not sec  the  smallest  connection  between  a 
child  and  your  being  hanged." 

"  No  connection?"  retorted  ray  companion 
with  vehemence,  "  It  w  the  connection — the 
cause.  Hut  for  tliat  child  I  should  never  have 
been  hanged." 

lie  went  on  muttering  and  panting  aliout 
this  child ;  and  I  pushed  towards  him  a  bottle 
of  thin  claret  (Being  liabltj  to  be  called  up 
at  nil  hours  of  the  night,  I  find  it  lighter 
drinking  than  any  other  wine.)  lie  filknl  a 
large  tumbler — which  he  emptied  into  hitii- 
sel^  rather  than  drank — and  I  observed  thnt 
his  lips  were  so  dry  and  smooth  with  parched- 
Dcss,  that  the  liquid  formed  little  globules  of 
tnoisturc  on  them,  like  drops  of  water  on  an 
oil-cloth.    Then  bo  began : 

I  had  the  misery  to  be  bom  (he  said)  about 
eeven-and-thirty  years  ago.  I  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  double  misery,  for  ray  mother 
was  a  newly-made  widow  when  1  was  born, 
and  she  died  in  giving  mo  birth.  What  my 
name  was  before  I  aj^sumcd  the  counterfeit 
that  has  bln.stcd  my  life,  I  shall  not  tell  you. 
But  it  WM  no  patrician  high-sounding  title, 
for  my  father  was  a  petty  tradesman,  and  my 
mother  had  been  a  domestic  servant  Two 
kinsmen  succoured  me  in  my  orphanage. 
They  were  both  unclos ;  one  by  my  father's, 
one  by  my  mother's  side.  The  former  was  a 
retired  sailor,  rich,  and  a  bachelor.  The  latter 
waa  a  grocer,  still  in  business,  lie  was  a 
widower,  with  one  daughter,  and  not  very 
well-to-do  in  the  world.  They  hated  each 
other  with  the  sort  of  cold,  fixed,  and  watch- 
ful aversion  that  a  savage  cat  has  for  a  dog 
too  large  for  her  to  worry. 

These  two  uncles  playc<l  a  miserable  game 
of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  me  for 
nearly  fourteen  years.  I  was  bandied  about 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  equally  maltreatetl 
by  both.   Now,  it  was  my  Uncle  CoUerer  who 


discovered  that  I  was  starred  by  my  Uncle 
Morbus,  and  took  me  under  his  protection. 
Now,  my  Uncle  Morbus  Was  indignant  at  my 
Uncle  follerer  for  beating  me,  and  insistedJ 
that  I  fihoiiiti  rcttim  to  hia  roof.  I  was  beateQi 
and  starved  by  one,  and  starved  and  beaten 
by  the  other.  I  etwlvavoured — with  tliat  can- 
ning which  brutal  treatment  will  teach  the 
dullest  child — to  trim  my  sails  to  please  both 
uncles.  I  could  only  succeed  by  ministering 
to  the  hatred  they  mutually  had  one  for  tb«J 
other.  I  could  only  propitiate  Collerer  b» 
abusing  Morbus :  the  only  road  to  Morbtu'i 
short-lived  favour  was  by  defaming  CoUerer. 
Nor  do  I  think  I  did  either  of  them  much  in- 
justice ;  for  they  werti  both  wickcd-mindcd 
old  men.  I  believe  either  of  them  would 
have  allowed  me  to  starve  in  the  gutter ;  only 
each  thought  that,  apptariTig  to  protect  me, 
would  naturally  spile  the  other. 

When  I  waa  about  fifteen  years  old  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  I  should  make  an  election 
for  good  and  all  between  my  uncles;  else^ 
between  these  two  knotty  crabbed  stools  I 
might  fall  to  the  ground.  Naturally  enough 
I  chose  the  rich  uncle — tlic  retired  saflor, 
Collerer;  and,  although  I  dare  say  he  knew 
I  only  clove  to  him  for  the  ^ake  of  his  money, 
ho  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  hearty 
abuse  of  my  Uncle  Morbus,  and  my  "total  ab- 
negation of  his  society;  for,  for  three  years  I 
never  went  near  his  house,  and  when  he  met 
me  in  the  street  I  gave  him  the  breadth  of  the 
pavement,  and  recked  nothing  for  ht.s  shaking 
hi.<5  fist  at  niP,  and  calling  iiie  so  ungratefiu 
hound.  My  Uncle  Collerer,  although  retiroi . 
fwrn  the  sea,  had  not  left  off  making  mone/.i 
He  lent  it  at  usury  on  mortgages,  and  in' 
numberless  other  crawling  ways.  I  soon 
became  his  right  hand,  and  assisted  him  in 
grinding  the  needv,  in  seUiug  up  poor  trades- 
men, and  in  buckling  on  the  spurs  of  i>pen(t 
thrifts  when  they  started  for  the  nice,  the  end 
of  which  waa  to  be  the  jail.  Mv  uncle  wM 
pleased  willi  me ;  and,  although  lie  was  mit- 
erably  parsimonious  in  his  house-keeping 
and  in  Lis  allowance  to  mc,  I  had  hopes  and 
lived  on  ;  but  very  much  in  the  faiihion  of  i 
rat  in  a  hole. 

I  had  known  Mary  Morbus,  the  groocr'l 
daughter,  years  before.  She  wa.s  a  sicklj 
delicate  child,  and  I  had  often  teased  and 
struck  and  robbed  her  of  her  playthings,  in 
my  evil  childhood.  But  she  grew  up  a  bop- 
passingly  beautiful  creature,  and  I  loved  her. 
Wo  met  by  stealth  in  the  park  outside  her 
father's  door  while  he  was  o-sloep  in  church 
on  Sundays ;  and  I  fancied  she  began  to  1ot« 
mc.  There  was  little  in  raj'  mind  or  person, 
in  my  white  (ace,  elf-locks  and  dull  speech  to 
captivate  a  girl  j  but  her  heart  was  full  of  love^ 
and  its  brightness  gilded  my  miserable  clay, 
I  felt  my  heart  newly  opened.  I  hoped  for 
something  more  than  my  uncle's  money  bagSi 
We  interchanged  all  the  flighty  vowsof  ctcP' 
lasting  alfeetion  and  constancy  common  ts 
boyg  and  girls ;   and  aJthough  wc  knew  the 
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rce  hstredfi  that  stood  betwixt  us  and 

ewe  hit  the  accomplishment  of  our 
time  and  fi)rtun«,  and  went  on 

uid  loving. 

evening,  at  snpper-timc — for  which 
re  had  me  heel  of  a  Dutch  chci"^,  a 
'  seconds  bread,  and  a  pint  of  small 
I  noticed  that  my  UncU  Collerer  looked 
nalignant  and  sullen  than  ui^uol.  Ue 
Uttic,  and  bit  bis  food  as  if  hu  had  a 
gainst  it     When  supper  waa  urer,  he 

0  an  old  worm-eaten  Viurcau  in  wliich 

1  wont  to  keep  document*  of  value ; 
Jong  out  a  bundle  of  papers,  untied 
pa  to  road  them.  I  took  little  heed  of 
»r  his  favourite  course  of  evening  rcad- 
I  bonds  and  mortgage  dwth  ;  and  on 
T8  of  bills  of  exchange  falling  Juo  be 
ipond  hours  in  poring  over  tlic  acccpt- 
irid  endorsement'^,  and  even  in  bed 
.Id  lie  awake  half  tli-  n'n-lit  moaning 
>oning  lest  the  bill.  i  be  paid 
morrow.     After  err        _       uiing  and 

these  papers,  he  toased  them  over  to 
i  left  the  room  willtout  a  word.  Then 
1  him  going  up  stairs  to  the  top  of  the 
where  mv  room  wiw. 

the  packet  with  trembling  hands 
ling  heart  I  found  every  sinido' 
'^had  written  to  Mary  Morbus.  The 
semi'd  to  turn  round.  The  white  sheet 
ind  the  black  letters  dancing  on  it  were 
)u]d  see.  Ail  beyond — the  room,  the 
the  world — waa  one  black  unutt«:rabIo 
darkness.  I  tried  to  rearl  a  hne — a 
ad  knovra  by  heart  for  months  ;  but, 
scared  senses,  it  mi|;ht  as  well  have 
baldee.  Then  my  uncle's  heavy  step 
ard  on  the  stairs. 
mtcrod  the  room,  dragging  after  him 

I  black  portmanteau  in  which  I  kept 

I I  was  able  to  call  my  own.  "  I  hap- 
have  a  key  that  opens  this,"  he  said, 
lave  read  every  one  of  the  fine  love- 
that  silly  girl  has  sent  you.  But  I 
HO  much  more  ediflod  by  the  perus.il 
(«,  which  I  only  received  from  your 
ids  Uorbu.s — stituiglc  him! — last  night 
covetous  hunks,  am  1 1  Ton  live  in 
do  you  I  Hope  told  a  flattering  talc, 
ung  frienib  I've  only  two  words  to 
you,"  continued  my  uncle,  after  a  few 
s'  composed  silence  on  his  part,  and  of 
sinitniuttion  on  mine.     "  All  your  rags 

that  trunk.  Either  give  up  Ma^ 
i  now  and  for  ever,  and  write  a 
»  hor  here  in  my  presence  to  that 
-or  turn  out  into  the  street  and  never 
our  face  hcr«  again.  Make  up  vour 
uickly,  and  for  good."  He  then  ftlled 
a  and  lighted  it 

lat  he  sat  composedly  smoking  his  pipe, 
employed  in  making  up  my  wretched 

liive,  fear,  interest,  avarice — cursed 
■ — alternately  gained  aaoendancy  within 
Lt  length  there  came  a  craven  inspira- 
lat  I  might  temporise;  that  by  pre- 


tending to  renounce  Mary,  and  yet  secretly 
assuring  her  of  my  constancy,  I  might  pbiy 
a  double  game,  and  yet  live  in  hopes  of 
succeeding  to  my  uncle's  wealth.  To  ifty 
shame  and  conAision,  I  caught  at  this  coward 
expedient,  and  signified  my  willingness  to  do 
as  my  uncle  desired. 

"  Write  then,"  he  rosimied,  flinging  me  a 
sheet  of  letter-paper  and  a  pen.  "I  will 
dicUte." 

I  took  the  pen ;  and  following  his  dicta- 
tion wrote,  I  scarcely  can  tull  what  now  ;  but 
I  sappo.se  some  abject  words  to  Mary,  saying 
that  1  resigned  all  claim  to  her  hand. 

"  That'll  do  very  nicelv,  nephew,"  said  mr 
ancle,  when  I  had  fini.slied.  "  We  needa  t 
fold  it,  or  seal  it,  or  post  it,  because — he,  he, 
he ! — we  can  deliver  it  on  the  spot"  Wo 
were  in  the  front  parlour,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  back  room  by  a  pair  of  folding- 
doors.  M}'  uncle  got  up,  opened  one  of  these ; 
an<J,  with  a  mock  bow,  ushered  in  my  Uncle 
Morbus  and  my  cousin  Mary. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  my  dear,"  grinned  the 
old  wretch;  "a  letter  from  your  true  lore. 
Though  I  dare  say  you'll  have  no  occasion  to 
read  it,  for  you  must  have  heard  mo.  I  speak 
plain  enough,  though  I  am  asthmatic,  and 
can't  lost  long — can't  last  long — eh,  nephew  V 
This  was  a  quotation  from  one  of  my  own 
letters. 

When  Mary  bxik  the  letter  from  my  uncle, 
her  hand  shook  tt.s  with  the  pal'iy.  But,  when 
I  besought  her  to  look  at  oil;  und  passion- 
ately adjured  her  to  bcticvu  that  I  was  yet 
true  to  her,  she  turned  on  me  a  glance  of 
scornful  incredulity:  and,  crushing  the 
miserable  paper  in  her  hand,  cost  it  con- 
temptuously from  her. 

"  Vou  marry  my  daughter,"  my  Uncle 
Morbus  piped  forth — "  you  ?"  Your  father 
couldn't  pay  two-and-twopcnce  in  the  poimih 
He  owed  me  money,  he  owesS  mo  money  to 
this  day.  Why  ain't  there  laws  to  make  sons 
pay  their  fathers'  debts?  You  marry  iny 
daughter  I  Do  you  think  I'd  h.ive  yjiur 
fatlier's  son — do  you  think  I'd  have  your 
uncle's  nephew  for  my  son-in-law?"  I  could 
SCO  that  the  temporary  bond  of  union  between 
my  two  uncles  was  already  beginning  to 
loosen ;  and  a  wretched  hope  sprang  up  with- 
in me. 

"  Oct  out  of  my  house,  you  and  your  niece, 
tool"  cried  my  Uncle  Collerer.  "You've 
served  my  turn,  and  I've  served  yours.  Now, 
go  I" 

I  could  hear  the  two  old  men  fiercely,  yet 
ffeebly,  i^uftrrelling  in  iho  passage,  and  Mary 
weeping  piteously  without  saying  a  word. 
Then  the  great  street  door  was  banged  to, 
and  my  uncle  came  in,  muttering  and  panting. 
"  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,  uncle,"  I 
■aid. 

'"  Satisfied !"  he  cried  with  a  tort  of  shriek, 
catching  up  the  great  earthen  jar,  with  the 
leaden  top,  in  whith  ho  kept  his  tobacco,  aa 
though  be  oaeant  to  fling  it  at  me.   "Satisfied I 
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— ril  satisfy  you  :  go.  Go !  and  never  let  me 
Bcc  your  hang-dog  face  again ! " 

''  You  surely  do  not  intend  to  turn  me  out 
of  doors,  uncle,"  I  f&ltcred. 

"March,  bag  and  baggage.  If  you  arc 
here  a  minute  longer  Fll  call  the  police. 
Go!"     And  he  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  But  where  am  I  to  go  ?"  I  asketl. 

"  Go  and  beg,"  «aiii  my  uncle ;  "  go  and 
cringe  to  your  dear  Uncle  ilorbus.  Go  antl  rot." 

So  saying  he  opened  the  door,  kickcil  my 
trunk  into  the  hall,_^thrust  mc  out  of  the  room 
and  into  the  street, find  pushed  my  portmnntenu 
after  me,  without  my  mukinj  the  slightest 
resistance.  IJc  Blammed  the  door  in  my  face, 
and  left  me  in  the  open  street,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night 

I  .slept  thitt  ntght  at  a  coffee-shop.  I  lind 
a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket;  «nd,  next 
morning  I  took  a  Imlging  at,  I  think,  four 
shillings  a  week,  in  a  court,  somewhere  up  a 
back  street  W'tween  Gray's  Inn  and  Le.ither 
Liine,  [lolborn.  My  room  was  at  the  top 
of  the  hou.sc.  The  court  below  swarmed 
with  dirty,  ragged  children.  My  lodging  was 
a  back  garret ;  and,  when  I  opened  the  win- 
dow I  could  only  see  a  narrow  strip  of  sky, 
and  a  foul  heap  of  sooty  roofs,  chimney-pots 
and  leadii,  with  the  great  dingy  brick  tower 
of  a  church  towering  above  all.  Where  the 
boily  of  the  church  was  I  never  knew. 

I  wrote  letter  afler  letter  to  ray  uncles 
and  to  .\I;iry,  but  never  received  a  line 
in  answer.  I  wandered  about  the  street-; 
It!]  day,  feeding  on  saveloys  and  penny  loaves. 
I  went  to  my  wretched  bed  by  dayliglit, 
and   groaned   for   darkness    to   come ;   then 

foancd  th;vt  it  might  grow  light  again, 
knew  no  one  to  whom  I  could  apply  for 
employment,  and  knew  no  means  by  which 
I  could  olftiiin  it  The  hou.so  I  lived  in 
and  the  neighbourhood  were  full  of  fweign 
refugees  and  street  mountebanks  whose  jiirgcm 
I  could  not  underiitaiid.  My  little  stock  of 
money  slowly  dwindled  away ;  ftnd,in  ten  days, 
my  mind  wa.s  ripo  for  suicide.  You  must 
serve  an  apprenticeship  to  acquire  that  ripe- 
Dttsa.  Crowded  strijei*,  utter  desolation  and 
friendlRSsnew  in  them,  scanty  food,  and  the 
knowledge  that,  when  you  have  spent  all  your 
money  and  sold  your  coat  and  waistcoat,  you 
must  starve,  are  the  best  masters.  They  produce 
that  frame  of  mind  which  coroners' juricfs  call 
temporary  insanity.  I  determined  to  die.  T  ex- 
pended my  l.-ust  coin  in  purchasing  lauda- 
num at  dilTiTcnt  cheroiiiLs'  sliri))s — n  pt-nny- 
worth  Btcachj  which,  I, said,  I  wanted  for  the 
toothache  ;  for  I  knew  they  would  notsupfily 
A  large  quantity  to  a  stranger.  I  took  my 
dozen  phials  home,  and  poured  their  contents 
into  a  broken  mug  that  stood  on  my  wa.sh- 
hand  stand.  I  locked  the  door,  sat  down 
on  my  fatal  black  portmanteau,  and  tried  to 
pray  ;  but  I  could  not 

It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening,  in  the 
summer  time,  and  the  room  was  in  that  state 
of  semi-obscurity  you    call    "  between   the 


lights."  White  I  sat  on  my  black  port- 
manteau, I  heard  through  my  gaiTct  window, 
which  was  wide  open,  a  loud  noise ;  a  confusion 
of  angry  voice."!, .in  which  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish one  word  I  could  conqtrehend.  The 
noise  was  followed  by  a  pistol-shot  I  he«r 
it  now,  as  distinctly  as  I  beard  it  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  theu  another.  As  I  look«d 
out  of  tiio  window,  I  saw  a  pair  of  hands 
covered  with  blood,  clutching  the  sill,  and  I 
heard  a  voice  imploring  help  for  God's  sake  I 
Scnreely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  drew  up 
from  the  lead&  below  and  into  the  room  the 
body  of  a  man,  who.so  face  was  one  miL<%s  of 
blood — like  a  crimson  mask.  He  stood  upright 
on  the  floor  when  I  had  helped  him  in  ;  his 
face  glaring  at  me  like  the  spot  one  sees  after 
gazing  too  long  at  the  sun.  Then  he  began 
to  staggtr  ;  and  went  reeling  alxiut  the  room, 
catching  at  the  window  curtain,  the  table,  the 
wall,  and  leaving  traccsof  his  blood  whcruvor 
he  went — 1  following  him  in  an  agony — unffl 
he  fell  faoc-forcmost  on  the  bed. 

I  lit  a  candle  as  well  as  I  could.  lie  wu 
quite  dead.  Ilis  features  were  so  scorchod| 
and  mangled,  and  drenclicd,  that  not  one 
trait  was  able  to  l>e  distinguished.  The  pi&tol 
must  have  been  discharged  full  in  his  fkc«, 
(or  some  of  his  long  black  hair  wa.s  burned  oft 
He  held,  clasi)cd  in  hi.s  left  hand,  a  pistol 
which  evidently  had  t>een  recently  discharged. 

I  .sat  by  the  side  of  thi.s  horrible  object 
twenty  minutes  or  more  waiting  for  the  alarm 
which  I  thought  must  necessarily  follow,  and 
restdving  what  I  should  do.  But  all  wiis  as 
silent  as  the  grhve.  No  one  in  the  houM 
seemed  to  have  heard  the  pistol  shot,  and  no 
one  without  seemed  to  have  heeded  it.  I 
looked  from  the  window ;  but  the  dingey  mass 
of  roofs  and  chimneys  had  grown  Uack  with 
night  and  I  could  perceive  nothing  moving. 
Only,  as  I  htsld  my  candle  out  of  the  windowit 
mirrored  itself  dully  in  a  pool  of  blood  on  tlu 
leads  below, 

I  began  to  think  I  might  be  accused  of  tho 
murder  of  this  unknown  man.  I,  who  had 
so  lately  courted  a  violent  death,  began  to  fett 
it,  and  to  shake  like  an  aspen  at  the  thought 
of  the  gallow.s.  Then  I  tried  to  persuada 
myself  that  it  was  all  a  horrible  dream: 
but  there,  on  the  bed,  was  the  dreadful  dead 
man  in  his  blood,  and  all  about  the  room 
were  the  marks  of  his  gory  fingers. 

I  began  to  examine  the  body  more  mi- 
nutely. The  dead  man  was  almost  exactly  of 
my  height  and  stoutness.  Of  his  age  I  could 
not  judge.  His  hnir  was  long  and  black  like 
mine.  In  one  of  his  pockets  1  found  a  pocket- 
book,  containing  a  mass  of  closely-written 
sheets  of  very  thin  paper,  in  a  character 
utterly  incom[)rehensib]c  to  me ;  morcoTer, 
there  was  a  roll  of  English  bank-notea  to 
a  very  considerable  amount.  In  his  waist- 
coat pocket  was  a  gold  watch ;  and,  in  ft 
silken  girdle  round  his  waist,  were  two 
hundred  English  sovereigns  and  louis  d'ors. 

What  fiend  stood  at  my   elbow  while    I 
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made  tbia  exanxination  I  know  not  The 
plan  I  fixfil  upon  was  not  long  revolved  in  my 
minil.  It  svLined  l«>  Start  up  maturoJ,  like 
Uiuerva,  fi-vjiu  the  lieadof  Jupitor.  I  was  re- 
solved. Tlic  dead  should  bu  alive,  and  the  live 
man,  dead.  In  les<  'im"  tinn  it  takes  to  tell, 
I  bad  stripped  the  ■  'd  it  in  tny  own 

clothes,  aJi^^llBed  tin  : ^^ garments,  and 

secured  the  pocket-book,  the  watch,  and  the 
"  money  about  ray  person.  Then  1  overturned 
the  )ight«xl  candle  on  to  the  bed,  slouched  my 
bat  over  my  eyes,  and  stole  down  stairs.  No 
man  met  me  on  the  stairs,  and  I  emerged 
into  the  court  No  man  pursued  me,  and  I 
gained  the  open  street  It  was  only«n  hour 
after  perhaps,  ajs  I  croased  Ilolboni  towards 
St  Andruw'.s  Church  that  I  saw  tire-engines 
come  rattling  along ;  and,  asking  uncon- 
cernedly where  the  tire  was,  heanl  that  it  was 
"somewhcie  oirciray's  Inn  Lane." 

I  islept  nowhere  that  night  I  scarcely 
remember  what  I  did ;  but  I  have  an  in- 
distinct renicnibranco  of  flinging  sovereigns 
about  in  blazing  gas-lit  tavem.s.  It  is  a 
marvel  to  me  now  that  I  did  not  become 
senseless  with  b'quor,  unaccustomed  as  I 
was  to  ilLssipatjon.  The  next  morning  I  read 
the  following  paragraph  in  a  newspaper : — 

'■  '  -    u  iD«  AND  Fire  thur  Gray's  I.njj 

L»^  .litthoiohabitimta  of  Crag's  Court  j 

UuoL.,   ^ ,   'Jray's   Inn  Lane,  were  ulurinod 

bj  voJumcH  ol  Bniok'e  i^sain^  iVom  the  windown  of 
number  flvu  in  that  court,  oeeiipipd  oa  a  lodgiiif? 
hou»e.  On  Mr.  Pl'jse,  tlio  liiudlord,  entering  a 
nirol  OQ  llic  third  tlopr,  it  wai)  fouiicJ  that  iu  t«aant 

Mr. ,  huJ  couii]iUt«d  .luieidc  liy  blowiiijf  hia 

brnius  out  with  a  pistol,  whicli  was  I'oand  ti^'titlj 
deiicliod  in  tbe  wrv^chtd  iniin's  liund.  Eillicr  from 
tliii  itTuition  ol'  the  woilJiug,  or  Irora  soino  other 
canso  the  lire  littJ  coinmunicutcd  to  tlio  bo<l-dotli«a ; 
oil  of  w!rivti.  witli  tlio  hH  nn>l  n  portion  of  the 
j'lirii  '    '!'        ri.-itiesof  the  North 

(}( i.  ijitly  on  thexpot; 

an  I  jlty   at  lost  mn^ 

ct*  yoml   I  be  room 

occi  i'irod.    Tlicbody 

■lull..-. ,;....,. >.u  wcru  friiflitfully 

ttliitod ;    but  surticicnl  eviilencti  wrw  (UFordcd 
lli'a  clot 'ii^  an. I  pupcrBtocstaibiish  hU  identity. 
1   for  tho  rash  ucl;   uiid  it  m 
bad  prolonged  liia  exi.ileiice 
kw  kon :  would  Imvo  como  into  pog- 

•tUMiioii  ijfft  (...rtinii;  of  thirty  llioiiwmdpoimds,  bin 
miclu  Urlpnle  Colluror,   Kiq..  of  JtiwlAn   Street, 

CI' r'- '    '■■■•..■  died   only  two  day*  before. 

Ui.\  ;:cd    liiiii    Ilia    lolo   bcir   nuil 

lcj_'  and  ifi'('!!i;.-eiit  ptirUh  otBoLT, 

Mr.  '    i  tlio  neceKrtary 

inL'  u  inqiicat  will  bo 

iiel  ;  ,^  V  s  Anus,  lIusUo 

Street.  " 

I  ha<l  lost  all  —  name,  existence,  tliirly 
thou.Kand  pounds,  everything — for  about  four 
hundred  pounds  in  gold  and  notes. 

"So  I  sufipose,"  I  said,  as  he  who  was 
hanged  paused,  "  that  you  gave  yourself  up 
with  a  view  of  re-establishing  your  identity  ; 
and,  failing  to  do  that,  you  were  banged  for 
murder  or  arson  i" 

I  waited  for  a  reply.     He  bad  lit  another 


cigar,  and  sat  smoking  it  Seeing  that  he  was 
calm,  I  judged  it  best  not  to  excite  or  aggra- 
vate him  by  further  questioning,  but  stayed 
his  pleasure.     I  had  not  to  wait  long. 

"  Not  so,"  he  resiuned  ;  "  what  I  became 
that  night  I  have  renuiined  ever  since,  and 
am  now :  that  is,  if  I  am  anything  at 
all.  The  very  day  on  which  that  para- 
graph appeared,  I  set  off  by  tho  coaclu 
My  only  wish  was  to  get  as  far  from  London 
and  from  England  as  I  possibly  could  ;  and,  in 
due  time, we  came  to  Hull.  Hearing  that  Ham- 
burg was  the  nearest  foreign  port,  to  Hamburg 
I  went  I  lived  there  for  six  month.s  in  aa 
hotel,  frugally  and  in  solitude,  and  endea- 
vouring to  learn  Gennan ;  for,  on  narrower 
examination  of  the  papers  in  the  jiocket- 
book,  I  guessed  some  portions  of  thcni  to  he 
written  in  tluit  language.  I  was  a  dull  scho- 
lar ;  but,  at  the  end  of  sis  months,  I  had 
.scraped  together  enoug^li  (.lenuan  to  know 
tlint  the  dead  man's  name  w.hs  Miiller ;  that 
ho  had  liccn  in  Ru.ssia,  in  France,  and  in 
America.  I  managed  to  tran.slato  ]>uri;<ms  of 
a  diary  he  had  kept  while  in  thv.s  latter 
country ;  but  they  only  related  to  his  iini)rc.s- 
(iiniis  of  the  town  he  had  visited.  He  often 
alluded  too,  casuall}-,  to  his  '  secret'  and  his 
'  charge";  but  what  tliat  secret  and  that 
charge  were,  1  could  not  di.soover.  There 
were  al.so  hints  about  a  '  shepherdess,'  an 
'antelope,'  and  a  'blue  tiger'  —  fictitious 
names  I  presumed  for  some  persons  with 
whom  he  was  connected.  The  great  muss 
of  the  documents  was  in  a  cipher  utterly 
inexplicable  to  my  most  strenuous  inge- 
nuity and  research.  I  went  by  the  nams  of 
Miillcr;  but  I  found  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds more  Miillersin  Hamburg,  and  no  man 
souglit  me  out 

1  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  evening 
to  a  large  bccrhouso  out.side  Uie  town  to  .smoke 
my  pipe.  There  generally  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  me  a  little  fat  man  in  a  grey  great-coat 
who  .smoked  ami  drank  beer  incessantly.  I 
was  suspicious  and  shy  of  strangers;  but,  be- 
tween this  little  man  and  me  there  gradually 
grew  up  a  (juict  kind  of  tavern  acquaint- 
ance. 

One  evening,  when  we  had  had  a  rather 
libend  potation  of  pipes  and  beer,  he  n.sked 
me  if  I  had  ever  ta,stcd  the  Iknioiis  Ilaerischo 
or  Bavarian  beer,  adding,  that  it  threw  all 
other  Gennan  beers  into  the  shade,  and  libe- 
rally oitring  to  pay  for  a  flask  of  it.  I  was 
in  rather  merry  humour,  and  as.senlcd.  We 
had  one  bottle  of  Bavarian  beer;  then  ano- 
ther, and  another,  till,  what  with  the  beer  and 
the  pipes  and  the  wTangling  of  tho  domino 
[>layers  my  head  swam. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  my  companion, 
"wo  will  just  have  one  chopinc  of  brandy. 
I  always  take  it  after  Baerischer  beer.  We 
will  not  have  it  here,  but  at  the  (rrune  Gam 
hard  by  ;  which  is  an  hone.st  house,  kept  by 
Jlax  Romliach,  who  is  a  widow's  son." 

I  was  in   that  state  when  a  man  havin,^ 
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tUreadv  hnd  too  much  u  sure  to  want  more, 
»nd  1  followed  tho  man  in  tho  gri-'y 
coot.  How  many  chopincs  of  brandy  I  had 
at  tho  Oriifif  Oan»  I  know  not ;  but  I 
found  myself  in  bed  next  morning  with  an 
intolerable  thirst  and  a  racking  headache. 
My  first  action  was  to  Bpring  out  of  bed,  and 
search  in  the  pocket  of  my  coat  for  my  pocket- 
book.  It  was  gone.  Tlio  waiters  and  the 
landlord  were  summoned ;  but  no  one  knew 
anything  about  it  I  had  been  brought 
liomo  in  a  carriage,  rcry  inebriated,  by 
a  stout  m-in  in  a  grey  great-coat,  who 
said  ho  wns  my  friend,  helped,  me  upstairs, 
and  assisted  mc  to  undress.  The  investigation 
ended  with  a  conviction  that  the  man  in 
the  grey  coat  wns  the  thief.  lie  had  ma- 
nifestly been  tempted  to  the  robbery  by  no 
pecuniary  motive ;  for  the  whole  of  niy  re- 
maining stock  of  bank-notes,  which  I  always 
kept  in  the  pocket-book,  I  found  in  my  waist- 
coat pocket  neatly  rolled  up. 

That  evi-ning  I  walked  down  to  the  beer- 
house where  t  usually  met  my  friend — not 
with  the  remotest  idea  of  seeing  him,  but 
with  the  hope  of  eliciting  some  inforioatioD 
as  to  who  and  what  he  was. 

To  my  surprise  he  was  sitting  at  his  accus- 
tomed table,  smoking  and  drinking  as  usual ;' 
and,  to  my  stem  salutation,  replied  with  a 
good  humoured  h(ipc  that  my  head  was  not 
any  the  worse  for  the  branntteein  overnight 

*'  I  want  a  word  with  you,"  said  I. 

"  With  pleasure,"  ho  returned.  Whereupon 
he  put  on  his  broad-brimmed  hnt  and  ri>l- 
lowed  me  into  the  garden  behind  tlw  house, 
with  an  alacrity  that  was  quite  surprising. 

"  I  was  drunk  last  night,"  I  commenced. 

*'  Zo"  he  replied,  with  an  unmoved  counte- 
nance. 

"  And  while  drunk,"  I  continued,  "  I  was 
robbfcd  of  my  pocket-book." 

"  2ii,"  he  repeated,  with  equal  composure. 

"  .\nd  1  venture  to  assert  that  you  arc  the 
person  who  stole  it" 

"  Zo.  You  are  quite  right,  my  son,"  he  re- 
turned, with  the  most  astonisliing  coolness. 
"  I  did  take  your  pocket-book ;  I  have  it  here. 
Sec" 

He  tapped  tho  bre.nst  of  his  grey  great- 
coat ;  and,  I  could  clearly  distinguish,  through 
the  cloth,  the  square  form  of  my  pocket-book 
with  its  grcot  clasp  in  tiie  middle.  I  sprang 
at  him  immediately,  with  the  intention  of 
wrenching  it  from  him  ;  but  he  eluded  my 
grasp  nimbly,  and,  stepping  aside,  drew  forth 
a  small  silver  whistle,  on  which  he  blew  a 
shrill  note.  In  an  instant  a  cloak  or  tihcet 
was  thrown  over  my  head.  I  felt  my  hands 
muffied  with  soft  but  strong  ligatures ;  and, 
before  I  had  time  to  make  one  ctFort  in  self- 
defence,  I  was  lifted  off  my  feet  and  svriflly 
conveyed  away,  in  total  darkness.  Presently 
we  slopped,  and  I  was  lifted  still  higher;  was 
placed  on  a  seat ;  a.  door  was  Hlammcd  to  ;  and 
the  rumbling  motion  of  wheels  convinced  me 
that  I  waa  in  a  carriage. 


My  journey  must  have  lasted  some  hours. 
We  stopped  from  lime  to  time :  to  change 
horses,  I  suppose.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  journey  I  made  frantic  efllbrts  to  disengage 
myself,  and  to  cry  out  But  I  was  so  well 
gi^ggod,  and  bound,  and  niulticd,  that  in  sheer 
weariness  and  despair,  I  desiste(L  We  halted 
at  last  for  good  I  was  liflcd  out,  and  again 
carried  swiftly  along  for  upwards  of  ten 
minutes.  Then,  fi-om  a  difficulty  of  rcspirm- 
tion,  I  concluded  fliat  I  had  entered  a  house^ 
and  was  perhaps  being  borne  along  some  un- 
derground passage.  AVe  ascendeti  and  de- 
scended staircaacA  I  beard  doors  locked  and 
unlocked!  FinaDy,  I  was  thrown  violently 
down  on  a  hvd  surface.  The  gag  was  re- 
moved from  my  mouth,  and  the  mufflers  from 
my  hands  ;  I  hcat^  a  heavy  «inor  clang  to,  and 
I  was  at  liberty  to  spenk  and  to  move. 

My  first  care  was  to  disengage  myself  from 
tho  mantle,  whose  folds  still  clung  around 
mo.  I  was  in  total  darkness — darkness  so 
black,  that  at  first  I  conchwlcd  some  infernal 
device  hud  been  made  use  of  to  blind  mo.  But 
after  straining  my  eycsin  every  direction,  I  was 
able  to  discern  high  above  me  a  small  circular 
orifice,  through  which  permeated  a  minute 
thread  of  light  Then  I  became  sensible  that 
I  was  not  blind,  but  in  some  subterranean 
dungeon.  The  surface  on  which  I  was  lymg 
was  hard  and  cold — a  stone  paTement.  1 
crawled  about,  feeling  with  my  band.s,  tnde*- 
vouring  to  deflne  the  limits  of  my  jirison, 
NoUiing  was  palpable  to  the  touch,'  Lut  the 
bare  smooth  pavement,  and  the  bare  .smooth 
walls,  I  tried  for  tioura  to  find  the  door, 
but  could  not  I  shouted  for  help ;  but  no 
man  came  near  mc. 

I  must  have  lain  in  this  den  two  days  and 
two  nights — at  le.ist  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
thirst  made  me  suppose  that  length  of  time 
to  have  elapsed  Then  the  terri-blc  thought 
possessed  mc  that  I  was  imprisoned  there  to 
be  starved  to  death.  In  the  middle  .of  the 
third  day,  as  it  seemed  to  mo,  however,  1 
heard  a  rattling  of  keys  ;  one  grated  in  the 
lock  ;  a  door  opened,  a  flood  of  light  broke 
in  itpon  mo;  and  a  well-rcmembercd  voice 
cried  "  Come  out!"  as  one  might  do  to  a 
beast  in  a  cage. 

The  light  was  so  dazzling  that  I  could  not 
at  first  distingviish  anything.  But  I  crawled 
to  tJ»e  door  ;  and  then  standing  up,  found  I 
WHS  in  a  sm.all  courtyard,  and  thnt  opposite 
to  me  was  my  enemy,  tlie  man  of  the  grey 
coat 

In  A  grey  coat  no  longer,  however.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  scarlet  jarket,  richly  laced 
with  gold;  which  fitted  him  so  tightly  with 
the  short  tails  sticking  out  behind,  that,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  he  would  bare 
seemed  to  me  inconceivably  ridiculous.  He 
tooknomore  notice  of  me  than  if  he  had  nerer 
Been  me  before  in  his  life ;  but,  merely  mo- 
tioning to  two  servants  in  scarlet  liveries  to 
take  hold  of  me  under  tho  arms,  waddled  on 
before. 
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We  went  in  and  out  or  hair-.vdozen  doors, 
and  trnvcrscd  us  m.inr  small  courtyards. 
The  buildings  sum»iinillnff  them  were  ati  in 
a  handsotno  stjie  of  architecture ;  and  in  ono 
of  them  I  oouI(i  Ui-%em,  through  the  open 
grated  windows  on  the  ground  door,  several 
men  in  white  cajis  and  jiirkel^  A  distant 
row  of  copper  Stcwpans,  and  H  deUcious 
odour,  made  ttie  conjecture  tliat  «*e  were 
close  to  the  kitthcn.  We  stopped  some 
moments  in  this  neighbourhood ;  whctlier 
from  previous  orders,  or  from  pure  nialig- 
nity  towards  me,  I  wa^  unubic  then  to  tcU. 
He  glanced  over  his  shoulder  with  an  expres- 
sion of  such  intinite  malice,  that  what  with 
hunger  anil  rage  I  atnjsrgled  violently  bnt 
unsuccessfully  to  burst  from  my  guards.  At 
last  we  ascended  a  narrow  but  h.indsomely 
carpeted  staircase ;  and,  aAcr  Iraversiiig  a 
splendid  picture  gallery,  entered  an  apart- 
ment Ui.T:unously  ftimished;  half  library  and 
half  dr*\ving-room. 

A  cheerful  wood  fire  crackled  on  the  dogs 
in  the  fireplace  ;  and,  with  his  back  towards 
it,  stood  a  t'lU  elderly  man,  his  thin  grey  hair 
carefully  brushed  over  his  forohesid.  He  was 
dresjied  in  black,  had  a  stitT  white  neckcloth, 
and  a  parti-cotoured  ribbon  at  his  buttonhole. 
A  few  feet  from  him  was  a  tabic,  covered 
with  hooks  and  papers ;  and  ^tling  thereat 
in  a  larg«  arm-chair,  was  an  old  man,  im- 
mensely corpulent,  swathed  in  a  richly  furred 
dressing-j;own,  with  a  sort  of  jockey  cap  on 
bis  head  of  black  velvet,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  hideous  green  shade.  The  servants 
brought  inu  to  the  foot  of  this  table,  still 
holding  my  arm.s. 

"  Monsieur  XI filler,"  said  the  man  in  black, 
poliU'lv,  and  in  excellent  English.  "  How  do 
you  feel  ?" 

I  replied,  indignantly,  that  the  stale  of  ray 
hcoltli  wafi  not  the  point  in  question.  I 
demanded  to  know  why  I  had  been  trepanned, 
robbed  and  starved. 

"MoiLsicur  Miiller,"  returned  the  man  in 
black,  with  immovable  politeness.  "  You  must 
excuse  the  apparently  discourteous  m.innor 
in  which  you  have  been  treated.  The  truth 
is.  Our  house  was  built,  not  for  a  prison,  but 
for  a  ptclace  ;  and,  for  want  of  proper  dungeon 
accomrondation,  we  were  compelled  to  utilise 
for  the  moment  an  apartment  which  I  believe 
was  formerly  a  wine-cellar.  I  hope  you  did 
not  find  it  damp." 

The  man  with  the  green  shade  shook  his 
fat  Rhoiildcn;,  as  if  in  silent  laughter. 

"  In  the  first  instance.  Monsieur,"  resumed 
the  other,  politely  motioning  me  to  be  silent ; 
for  I  was  about  to  speak,  "  we  deemed  that  the 

Sossession  of  the  papers  in  your  pocket-book" 
la  touched  that  fiital  book  as  he  spoke) 
"  would  have  been  sufBcient  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  we  have  in  view.  Bui, 
finding  that  a  portion  of  Uie  correspondctioo 
in  in  a  cipher  of  which  you  alone  have  the 
key,  wo  judged  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
■beolutcly  indispensable." 


"  I  know  no  more  about  the  cipher  and  its 
key  than  you  do,"  I  ejaculated,  "  anil,  before 
heaven,  no  secret  that  can  concern  yr  u  is  in 
my  keeping." 

"  You  must  bo  hungry.  Monsieur  Miiller," 
pursued  tlic  man  in  black,  taking  lo  more 
notice  of  what  I  had  said  than  if  I  had  not 
spoken  at  all.     "  Carol,  bring  in  hmch." 

Ho,  lately  of  the  grey  coat,  now  addres.scd  as 
Carol,  bowed,  retired,  and  presently  returned 
with  a  tray  covered  with  smoking  viands  and 
two  flasks  of  wine.  The  servants  half  loosened 
then-  hold  ;  my  heart  leaped  within  me,  and  I 
was  about  to  rush  towards  the  viands,  when 
the  man  in  black  raised  his  hand. 

"  One  moment.  Monsieur  MiiUcr,"  ho  said, 
"  before  you  recruit  your  strength.  Will  you 
oblige  me  by  answering  one  question,  Where 
is  the  child  'V 

"  Ja,  where  is  the  child?"  echoed  the  man 
in  the  green  shade. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  replied  passionately ; 
"  on  my  honour  I  do  not  know,  If  you  wore  to 
ask  me  fora  hundred  years,  I  could  not  tell  you." 

"Carol,"  said  the  man  in  block,  with  an 
unmoved  countenance,  "  take  away  the  tray. 
Monsieur  Midler  has  no  appetite.  Unless," 
he  added  turning  to  me,  "you  will  bo  so  good 
as  to  answer  lliat  little  question." 

"  I  cannot,"  I  repeated  ;  "  I  don't  know, 
I  never  knew." 

"  Carol,"  said  my  questioner,  taking  up  a 
newspaper,  and  turning  his  back  upon  lue, 
"  take  away  the  things.  Monsieur  Miiller, 
good  morning." 

In  spite  of  my  cries  and  strug^lea  I  wag 
dragged  away.  We  traversed  the  picture 
gallery ;  but,  instead  of  descending  the  stair- 
case, entered  another  suite  of  apartments.  Wo 
were  cro.ssing  a  long  vestibule  liKhtud  with 
lamps,  and  one  of  my  guards  had  stopped  to 
unlock  a  door  while  the  other  Inyrged  a  few 
paces  behind,  (they  had  loosened  their  hold  of 
mo,  and  Carol  was  not  with  us,)  when  a  panel 
in  the  wainscot  opened,  and  a  lady  in  black 
— perhaps  thirty  j'card  of  age  and  beautiful — 
bent  forward  through  the  aperture.  "  I  heard 
all,"  she  said,  in  a  rapid  whisper  "  You  have 
acted  nobly.  Bo  proof  against  their  tempta- 
tions, and  Heaven  will  reward  your  devoted- 
ncss." 

I  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  the  door  was 
closed  immediately.  I  was  hurried  forward 
through  room  after  room ;  until  at  last  wo 
entered  a  small  bed-chamber  simply,  but 
cleanly  furnished.  Here  I  was  left,  and  the 
door  was  locked  ami  barred  on  the  outside. 
On  the  table  were  a  small  loaf  of  black  bread, 
and  a  pitcher  of  water.  Both  of  these  I  con- 
sumed ravenously. 

I  was  left  without  fvirthcr  food  foranothci 
entire  day  and  night  From  my  window, 
which  was  heavily  prated,  I  could  see  that 
my  room  overlooked  the  court-yanl  where 
the  kitchen  was,  and  the  sight  of  the  cooks, 
and  the  smell  of  the  hot  meat  drove  mo 
almost  mad. 
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On  the  second  day  I  wms  agsun  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  man  in  black,  and 
the  man  with  the  green  shade.  Again  the 
infvrna  drama  was  played.  Again  I  was 
tempte  I  with  rich  food.  Again,  on  my  ex- 
pressing my  inability  to  answer  the  question, 
it  was  ordered  to  be  removed. 

"  Stop !"  I  cried  desperately,  as  Carol  was 
about  to  remove  the  food,  and  thinking  I 
might  satisfy  them  with  a  iklaehood ;  "  I  will 
confoss.     I  will  tell  alL" 

"  Speak,''  said  the  man  in  black,  eagerly, 
"wlure  is  the  child?" 

"  In  Amsterdam,"  I  replied  at  random. 

"  .Vmsterdam — nonsense !"  said  the  man 
in  the  gn"cen  shade  impatiently,  "  what  has 
AtiistciSam  to  do  with  the  Blue  Tiger?" 

"  I  need  not  remind  you,"  said  the  man  in 
black,  sarcastically,  "  that  the  name  of  any 
town  or  country  is  no  answer  to  the  question. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  key  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  child  is  tA«r«,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  pocket-book. 

"  Yes ;  there"  echoed  the  man  in  the  green 
shade.     And  he  struck  it 

"  But,  sir — ^"  I  urged. 

The  answer  was  simply,  "  Good  morning, 
Montiiour  Miiller." 

Again  was  I  conducted  back  to  my  prison ; 
again  I  met  the  lady  in  black,  who  ad- 
ministered to  me  the  barren  consolation  th.at 
"  Htaven  would  reward  my  devotedness." 
Aprain  I  found  the  black  loaf  and  the  pitcher 
of  water,  and  again  I  was  left  a  day  and  a 
night  in  semi-starvation,  to  be  again  brought 
forth,  tantalised,  questioned,  and  sent  back 
again. 

"  Perhaps,"  remarked  the  man  in  black,  at 
the  fifth  of  these  interviews,  "  it  is  gold  that 
Monsieur  Miiller  requires.  See."  As  he 
spoke,  he  opened  a  bureau  crammed  with 
baps  of  money,  and  bid  me  help  myself. 

in  rain  I  protested  that  all  the  gold  in 
the  world  could  not  extort  from  me  a  secret 
which  I  did  not  possess.  In  vain  I  exclaimed 
that  my  name  was  not  Miiller ;  in  vain  I  dis- 
closed the  ghastly  deceit  I  had  practised. 
The  man  in  black  only  shook  his  head,  smiled 
incredulously,  and  told  me — while  compli- 
menting me  for  my  powers  of  invention — ^that 
my  sLitement  confirmed  his  conviction  that  I 
knew  where  the  child  was. 

AftiT  the  next  interview,  as  I  was  retnm- 
fng  to  my  starvation  meal  of  bread  and  water, 
the  bxly  in  black  again  met  me. 

"  Take  courage,"  she  whispered.  "  Your 
deli  voranco  is  at  hand.  You  are  to  be  removed 
to-night  to  a  lunatic  asylum." 

How  my  translation  to  a  mad-house  could 
accomplish  my  deliverance,  or  better  my 
prospects,  did  not  appear  very  clear  to  me; 
but  that  very  night  I  was  gagged,  my  arms 
were  confined  in  a  strait  waistcoat,  and  placed 
in  a  carriage,  which  immediately  set  off  at  a 
npid  pace.  We  travelled  all  night ;  and,  in 
the  early  moming  arriTcd  at  a  largo  stooe 
boildmg.    Hero  I  waa  itrippod,  examined, 


placed  in  a  bath,  and  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
coarse  grey  cloth.  I  asked  where  I  was  t  I 
was  told  in  the  Alienation  Refuge  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Sachs-Pfeigiger. 

"  Can  I  see  the  head-keeper?"  I  asked. 

The  Herr-ober-Direktor  was  a  little  maa 
with  a  shiny  bald  head  and  very  white  teeth. 
When  I  entered  his  cabinet  he  received  me 
politely  and  asked  me  what  he  could  do  for 
me  ?  I  told  him  my  real  name,  my  history, 
my  wrongs ;  that  I  was  a  British  subject,  and 
demanded  my  liberty.  He  smiled  and  simplj 
called—"  Where  is  Kraus?" 

"  Here,  Heir,"  answered  the  keeper. 

"  What  number  is  Monsieur  ?" 

"  Number  ninety-two." 

"Ninety-two,"  repeated  the  Herr  Direk- 
tor,  leisurely  writing.  "  Cataplasms  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet  Worsted  blisters  behind 
the  ears,  a  mustard  plaster  on  the  chest,  and 
ice  on  the  head.    Let  it  be  Baltic  ice." 

The  abominable  inflictions  thus  ordered 
were  aU  applied.  The  villain  Kraus  tortured 
me  in  every  imaginable  way;  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  tortures,  would  repeat,  "  Tell  me 
where  the  child  is,  Miiller,  and  you  shall 
have  your  liberty  in  half  an  hour." 

I  was  in  the  madhouse  for  six  months.  If 
I  complained  to  the  doctor  of  Kraus's  ill- 
treatment  and  temptations,  he  immediately 
began  to  order  cataplasms  and  Baltic  ice. 
The  bruises  I  had  to  show  were  ascribed  to 
injuries  I  had  myself  inflicted  in  fits  of  frcnxy. 
Tne  maniacs  with  whom  I  was  caged  de- 
clared, like  all  other  maniacs,  that  I  was  out- 
rageously mad. 

One  evening,  as  I  lay  groaning  on  my  bed, 
Kraus  entered  my  cell  "  Get  up,"  he  said, 
"you  are  at  liberty.  I  was  bribed,  by  you 
know  who,  with  ten  thousand  Prussian 
thalers  to  get  your  secret  from  you,  if  I 
could ;  but  I  have  been  bribed  with  twcntf 
thousand  Austrian  florins  (which  is  really 
a  sum  worth  having)  to  set  you  fhHS.  1 
shall  lose  my  place,  and  have  to  fly;  but 
I  will  open  an  hotel  at  Frankfort  for  the 
Englanders,  and  make  my  fortune.  Come  I" 
He  led  me  down  stairs,  let  mo  out  of  a 
private  door  in  the  garden;  and,  placing  a 
bundle  of  clothes  and  a  purse  in  my  hand, 
bade  me  good  night 

I  dressed  myself^  threw  away  the  mad- 
man's livery,  and  kept  walking  along  until 
morning,  when  I  came  to  the  custom-house 
barrier  of  another  Grand  Duchy.  I  had 
a  pa.ssport  ready  provided  for  me  in  the 
pocket  of  my  coat,  which  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  en  regie,  and  I  passc<l  unquestioned. 
I  went  that  morning  to  the  coach-office  of  the 
town,  and  engaged  a  pl.nce  in  the  Eilwagen 
to  some  German  town,  the  name  of  which  I 
forget;  and  at  the  end  of  four  days'  weary 
travelling,  I  reached  Brus.'tcls. 

I  was  very  thin  and  weak  with  confinement 
and  privation ;  but  I  soon  recovered  my  health 
and  strength.  I  must  say  that  I  made  ap 
by  good  living  for  my  former  compulsory 


■Kstinrnce ;  and  both  in  Brussels  and  in  Paris, 
to  whioh  1  next  directed  my  steps,  I  lived  on 
the  bfpt.  One  evening  I  entered  one  of  the 
magnificent  rcstaumnts  in  the  Palais  Royal 
to  dine.  I  had  ordered  my  ineal  from  the 
eor(<;  when  my  attention  was  roused  by  a 
gmall  piece  of  paper  which  had  been  (dipped 
between  its  leavM.     It  ran  thus  :— 

"  Fcicrn  to  «it,  bnt  eat  no  fl«h.  B«maia  the  usail 
tiiiH  rin  MaMpicioii,  batimnift- 

di.i  :i'  nay  to  Kugliuii.1.   Bo 

euTL, ...  ^.—  -„  : „ --  l-JutloQ,  to  ciill  on  HUde- 

buiger.' 

I  had  ordered  a  tole  au  gratin  ;  but  when  it 
arrived,  managed  to  throw  it  piece  by  piece 
under  the  tabb.'.  When  I  had  diseased  tlie 
rest  of  my  <iii)ncr,  I  summoned  the  gnr^on, 
and  asked  for  tny  bill 

"  Yon  will  pay  t)ic  head  waiter  if  you  please, 
Monsieur,"  said  he. 

The  head  WHiter  came.  If  lie  had  been  a 
centaur  or  a  sphynx  I  could  not  have  stared 
at  him  with  more  horror  and  a.stonish- 
mcnt  than  I  did ;  for  there,  in  a  waiter's 
dress,  with  a  napkin  over  hia  arm,  was  Carol, 
the  man  of  the  grey  coat 

"  Midler,"  he  said,  coolly,  bending  over  the 
table.  "  Your  sole  wa.^  poiiioned.  Tell  me 
where  the  child  is,  and  here  is  im  antidote, 
and  four  hundred  thousand  frane.«." 

For  reply  I  seizc<l  the  heavy  water  de- 
canter, and  da.'ihed  it  with  all  the  force  I 
could  command,  full  in  the  old  rutfian's  face. 
He  fell  tike  a  »tone,  amid  the  ecreams  of 
women,  the  oaths  of  men,  and  cries  of  A  Ui 
Oanle!  n  hi  Garde!  1  slipped  out  of  the 
restaurant  and  into  one  of  the  passages  of 
outlets  which  abound  in  the  Palais  Royal 
Whether  the  man  died  or  not,  or  whether  I 
waa  pursued,  I  never  knew,  I  pained  my 
lo<lgings  unmolested,  packed  up  my  luggage, 
and  started  the  nest  morning  by  the  diligence, 
for  Boulogne. 

I  arrived  in  due  time  in  London  ;  but  I  did 
not  call  on  "  Hildeburger"  because  I  did 
not  know  who  or  where  Hildeburger  wiis. 
I  started  the  very  evening  of  my  arrival  in 
London  for  Liverpool,  being  determined  to 
go  to  America.  I  was  fearful  of  remaining 
in  England,  not  only  on  ac<;ount  of  my 
pcrsucutora,  but  because  I  was  pursued 
everywhere  by  the  spectre  of  the  real 
MiiUer. 

I  took  my  passage  to  New  York  in  a 
Btcamcr  whidi  was  to  sail  from  the  Docks  in 
a  week's  time.  It  was  to  .start  on  a  Monday  ; 
and  on  the  Friday  preceding  I  was  walking 
about  the  Exchange,  congratulating  myself 
that  I  should  soon  have  the  Atlantic  between 
raysi'lf  and  my  pursuers.  All  at  once  I  heard 
the  name  of  JI  idler  pronounced  in  a  loud  tone 
close  behind  me,  I  turned,  and  met  the  gaze 
of  a  tall  thin  young  man  with  a  downy 
moustache,  who  was  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  fashion,  and  was  sucking  the  end  of  an 
ebony  alick. 


"  Monsieur  Miiller,"  ho  said,  nodding  to  mo 
easily. 

"  My  name  is  not  Miiller,"  I  answered, 
boldly. 

"  You  have  not  yet  called  on  Hildeburger," 
he  abided,  slightly  elevating  his  eyebrows  at 
my  denial. 

r  felt  a  cold  shiver  pass  over  me,  and 
stammerefl,  "N — n — no! 

"  We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  learning 
your  whereabouts?"  he  went  on  with  great 
composure.  "  The  lady  was  obstinate.  The 
screw  and  the  water  were  trietl  in  vain  ;  but 
at  length,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  cord  and 
pullies,  we  succeeded." 

I  shuddered  again. 

"  Will  you  call  on  Hildeburger  now  t"  ho 
resumed  quickly  and  .sharply.  "He  is  hero 
— close  by." 

"  Not  now,  not  now,"  I  faltered.  "  Some 
other  time." 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  ?" 

'"  Yes,  yes,"  I  answered  eagerly,  "the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"Well,  Saturday  be  it  You  will  meet  me 
here,  at  four  in  the  afternoon !  Good  !  Do 
not  forget     Ju  rcroir,  .Monsieur  Miiller." 

lie  had  no  sooner  uttered  the.so  words  than 
he  turned  and  disappeared  among  the  crowd 
of  merchants  on  'Change, 

I  could  not  doubt,  by  his  naming  Saturday, 
as  the  dav  for  our  meeting,  that  he  had  some 
inkling  ot  my  intended  departure.  Although 
1  had  paid  my  passage  to  New  York,  I 
dutcmiined  to  forfeit  it,  and  to  change  my 
course  so  n.s  to  evade  my  persecutors.  I 
entered  a  shipping-ofRec,  and  learnt  that 
a  good  steamer  would  leave  (Jeorge's  Dock 
at  ten  that  same  night  for  Glasgow.  And 
to  ( rla.sgovv  for  the  present  I  made  up  mj 
mind  to  go. 

At  a  quarter  before  ten  I  was  at  tho  doi-.v 
with  my  iugpige.  It  was  raining  heavily,  and 
there  was  a  den.>ie  fo;;. 

"  This  way  for  the  Glasgow  steamer — this 
way,"  cried  a  man  in  a  Guernsey  shirt,  "  this 
way,  )-our  honour.     I'll  carry  your  trunk." 

He  took  my  trunk  as  he  8])oke,  and  led 
the  way  down  r»  ladder,  arroiw  tho  decks  of 
two  or  three  steamers,  and  to  tho  gangway  of 
a  Iburth,  where  a  man  stood  with  dark  bushy 
whiskers,  dressed  in  a  pea-coat,  and  holding  a 
lighted  lantern. 

"  Is  this  the  Glasgow  steamer?"  I  asked, 

"  .\ll  right  1"  answered  the  man  with  the  lan- 
tern,   "  Look  sharp,  the  bell's  a-going  to  ring," 

"  Reniember  poor  Jack,  your  honour,"  a&id 
the  man  in  the  Guornsej',  who  had  carried  my 
trunk.  I  gave  him  si,\pence  and  stepped  on 
board.  A  bell  began  to  ring,  and  there  was 
great  confusion  on  board  with  hauling  of 
ropes  and  s-to%ving  of  luggage,  Tlie  steamer 
Ecemcd  to  me  to  be  intolerably  dirty  and 
crowded  with  goods ;  and,  to  avoid  the  crush, 
I  stepperl  aft  to  the  wheel.  In  due  time  we 
had  worked  out  of  the  dock  and  were  steam- 
ing down  the  Memey. 
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"  How  long  will  the  run  to  Glasgow  take, 
think  you,  my  man?"  I  asked  of  the  man  at 
the  wheel.  He  stared  at  me  as  if  he  did 
not  understand  me,  and  muttered  some  unin- 
telligible words.    I  repeated  the  question. 

"  He  does  not  speak  English,"  stud  a  voice 
at  my  elbow,  "nor  can  any  soul  on  board 
this  vessel,  except  you  and  I,  Monsieur 
MiiUer." 

I  turned  round,  and  saw  to  my  horror  the 
young  man  with  the  ebony  cane  and  the 
downy  moustache. 

"I  am  kidnapped!"  I  cried.  "Let  me 
have  a  boat    Where  is  the  captain!" 

"  Here  is  the  captain,"  said  the  young  man, 
as  a  fiercely  bearded  man  came  up  the  com- 
panion-ladder. "  Captain  Uiloschvich  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  ship  Pyroscaphe,  bound  to 
St.  Petersburg,  M.  Miillor.  As  Captain 
Miloschvich  speaks  no  English  you  will 
permit  mo  to  act  as  interpreter." 

Although  I  feared  fix>m  his  very  presence 
that  my  case  was  already  hopeless,  I  en- 
treated him  to  explain  to  the  captain  that 
there  was  a  mistake ;  that  I  was  bound  for 
Glasgow,  and  that  I  desired  to  be  set  on 
shore  directly. 

"Captain  Miloschvich,"  said  the  young 
man,  when  he  had  translated  my  speech,  and 
received  the  captain's  answer,  "  begs  you  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  mistake ;  that  you 
arc  not  bound  for  Glasgow,  but  for  SL  Peters- 
burg; and  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  set  you  on  shore  here,  seeing  that  he 
has  positive  instructions  to  set  you  on  shore 
in  Cronstadt  Furthermore,  he  feels  it  his 
duty  to  add  that  should  you,  by  any  words 
or  actions,  attempt  to  annoy  or  disturb  the 
crew  or  passengers,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
put  you  in  irons,  and  place  you  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hold." 

The  captain  frequently  nodded  during 
these  remarks,  as  if  he  perfectly  under- 
stood their  purport,  although  unable  to 
express  them;  and,  to  intimiate  his  entire 
coincidence,  he  touched  his  wrists  and 
ancles. 

If  I  had  not  been  a  fool  I  should  have 
resigned  myself  to  my  fete.  But  I  was  so 
maddened  with  misfortune,  that  I  sprang  on 
the  young  man,  hoping  to  kill  him,  or  to  be 
killed  myself  and  to  bo  thrown  into  the  sea. 
But  I  was  chained,  beaten,  and  thrown  into 
the  hold.  There,  among  tarred  ropes,  the 
stench  of  tallow-casks,  and  the  most  appalling 
sea-sickness,  I  lay  for  days,  fed  with  mouldy 
biscuit  and  putrid  water.  At  length  we 
arrived  at  Cronstadt 

All  I  can  tell  you,  or  I  know  of  Russia  is, 
that  somewhere  in  it  there  is  a  river,  and  on 
that  river  a  fortress,  and  in  that  fortress  a 
cell,  and  in  that  cell  a  knout  Seven  years  of 
my  existence  were  passed  in  that  cell,  under 
the  lashes  of  that  knout,  with  the  one  horrible 
question  dinning  in  my  ears,  "  Where  is  the 
cbild  ? 

How  I  escaped  to  incur  worse  tortures  it 


is  bootless  to  tell  you.  I  have  swept  the 
streets  of  Palermo  as  a  convict,  in  a  hideous 
yellow  dress.  I  have  pined  in  the  inquisition 
at  Rome.  I  have  been  caged  in  the  madhouse 
at  Constantinople,  with  the  rabble  to  throw 
stones  and  mud  at  me  throngh  the  bars.  I 
have  been  branded  in  the  back  in  the  hagna 
of  Toulon  and  Rochfort ;  and  everywhere  I 
have  been  offered  liberty  and  gold,  if  I  would 
answer  the  question,  "Where  is  the  child?" 
At  last^  having  been  accused  of  a  crime  I 
did  not  commit,  I  was  condemned  to  death. 
Upon  the  scaffold  they  asked  me  "  Where  is 
the  child?"  Of  course  there  could  be  no 
answer,  and  I  was— — 

Just  then,  Margeiy,  my  servant,  who  nevc . 
will  have  the  discrimination  to  deny  roe  to 
importunate  visitors,  knocked"  at  the  ooor, 
and  told  me  that  I  was  wanted  in  the  surgery. 
I  went  down  stairs,  and  found  Mrs.  Walking 
shaw,  Johnny  Wallun^haw'a  wife,  who  twd 
me  that  her  "master"  was  "took  all  over 
like,"  and  quite  "stroaken  of  a  heap." 
Johnny  Walkingshaw  is  a  member  of  tiie 
ancient  order  of  Sylvan  Brothers ;  and,  as  I 
am  club  doctor  to  the  Sylvan  Brothers,  he 
has  a  right  to  my  medical  attendance  for  the 
sum  of  four  shillings  a  year.  Whenever  he 
has  taken  an  overdose  of  rough  cyder  he  is 
apt  to  be  "  stroaken  all  of  a  heap"  and  to 
send  for  me.  I  was  the  more  annoyed  at 
being  obliged  to  walk  to  Johnny  Walking- 
shaw's  cottage  at  two  in  the  morning,  be- 
cause the  wretehed  man  had  been  cut  short 
in  his  story  just  as  he  was  about  to  explidn 
the  curious  surgical  problem  of  how  he  was 
resuscitated.  When  I  returned  he  was  gone, 
and  I  never  saw  him  more.  Whether  he 
was  mad  and  had  hanged  himself^  or  whether 
he  was  sane  and  had  been  hanged  according 
to  law,  or  whether  he  had  ever  been  hanged 
or  never  been  hanged,  are  points  I  have  never 
quite  adjusted  in  my  mind. 


PICTURES  IN  THE  FIRE. 

What  is  it  yoa  uk  me,  darling! 

All  my  Btorica,  child,  yon  know; 
I  have  no  strange  dreams  to  tell  you, 

Pictores  I  have  none  to  show. 

Tell  yon  glorions  scenes  of  travel  f 
Nay,  my  child,  that  cannot  be, 

I  have  seen  no  foreign  ooantries, 
Marvels  none  on  land  or  sea. 

Tet  strange  sights  In  truth  I  witnesa. 

And  I  gaze  nntil  I  tire ; 
Wondrous  pictures,  changing  ever, 

As  I  look  into  the  fire. 

There,  last  night,  I  saw  a  cavern. 
Black  as  pitch :  within  it  lay 

Coiled  in  many  folds  a  dragon, 
Qlaring  as  if  tnn'd  at  bay. 

And  a  knight  in  dismal  armour 

On  a  wingid  eagle  came. 
To  do  battle  with  this  dragon  ; 

Hi*  towering  oreat  was  all  or  flamtt. 
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Ah  I  n>zo<l  the  dragon  faded, 
Ana,  iiiBteiki,  saC  PIqm  crovrncd. 

By  u  Ukc  of  biiniing  fire: 
Spirits  iark  were  croaoUing  round. 

That  WM  Roae,  and  lo  1  before  me, 

A  cathedral  vast  and  grim ; 
I  could  almost  h«iir  tlie  organ 

Boll  aloD^  tlie  arches  dim. 

it  I  watched  the  wreathed  pUlars, 
A  lliick  grovo  of  palms  arose, 

And  a  group  of  awanby  Indiana 
Gtealing  on  some  sleeping  foes. 

Star;  a  cataract  glnnoing  brizhtl}^, 
iJnshed  and  BparkJe^i  ;  and  beside 

Iat  a  broken  marble  monster, 
ilonth  and  eyes  were  starinjg  wide. 

Vfeen  I  law  a  maiden  wreathing 
StaiTT  ftowers  in  garknds  sweet ; 

Did  she  sea  the  fiery  aerpent 

That  was  wrapped  about  her  feel  f 

"Stat  fell  crashiog  all  and  vanished ; 

And  I  saw  two  onoies  close — 
''  could  almost  hour  the  cUirions 

And  the  shouting  of  the  foes. 

They  were  gone  ;  and  lo !  bright  angels, 

On  a  barren  mooutoLn  wild, 
Bjdted  appealing  arms  to  Heaven, 

Bearing  op  a  Uttlo  child. 

And  I  gaMd,  and  gazed,  and  slowly 
Gathered  in  niy  eyos  Had  tears, 

And  the  fiery  picturoa  bore  mo 
Back  through  diatont  dreams  of  years. 

OuoB  again  I  tasted  sorrow, 

7  ith  past  joy  was  onco  more  gay, 

"nn  the  shade  nad  gatlicrod  round  ma 
Aai  i£t  fire  had  died  away. 


THE  STEREOSCOPE. 

Tebsi  is  a  good  deal  of  romance  to  bo 
found  even  in  the  details  of  pure  M^ivncc,  and 
t  book  of  wonders  could  very  well  be  made 
out  of  what  might  be  called  the  social  Uiwtory 
of  optical  diacoTcrics.  Much  of  it  would  be 
co-«KlcnsiTC  with  a  history  of  the  black  arts 
— dark  sdenceB  that  often  get  their  darkness 
out  of  light. 

Evety  one  has  been  told  that  the  old 
priests  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  were  better 
Bklllcd  in  optics  than  in  necromancy,  that 
many  an  awful  ghost,  riding  upon  a  cloud, 
was  the  result  of  hocussing  and  focussing. 
Any  commentator  is  entitled  to  suppose 
that  an  old  form  of  incantation  (said  to 
have  had  a  more  sacred  origin)  has  be- 
come sliRhUy  corrupted  by  the  exchange  of 
conrertiblc  letters  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
was  in  the  first  instance,  really  hocus,  focus. 
Let  him  take  up  a  pscudoscope,  and  look 
through  it,  properly  focusscd.  Let  him  look 
it  fome  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
He  will  not  appear  to  bo  on  thq  other  side  at 
■U,  the  street  will  hare  oon:>e  m  doors,  and 


the  house  will  be  turned  out  of  wiadow.  I*v 
him  look  at  a  friend's  lace.  The  checks  will 
so  decidedly  fall  in,  that  the  face  will  become 
no  bee  but  a  hollow  mould.  Let  him  look 
into  the  bottom  of  a  teacup.  For  a  minuto 
he  may  see  it  as  it  is ;  but — 0,  hocus,  focus- 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  has  turned  in- 
side out.  It  has  no  hollow,  but  is  all  solid. 
Let  him  look  at  a  framed  picture  hung 
against  the  wall,  It  will  seem  to  be,  not 
hung  against  the  wall,  but  to  he  let  into  ii 
The  frame  will  appear  to  Mirround  it  like  a 
mo&t  There  is  a  pretty  instrnment  for  turn- 
ing everything  hindside  foremost!  If  it 
were  possible  lo  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
whole  world  through  a  pseudoscopc,  and  get 
It  all  at  one  time  into  focus,  every  mountain 
would  appear  to  be  a  valley,  every  valley 
would  exalt  itself  into  a  mountain.  Such 
abasement  of  the  lofty,  and  such  exaltation 
of  the  lowly,  such  bringing  forward  of  the 
backward,  and  putting  backward  of  the  for- 
ward, is  effected  by  two  simple  prisms  of 
gloss — properly  focussed. 

Again,  a  couple  of  flat  daguerreotype  pic- 
tures of  any  scene  are  put  into  a  little  box. 
When  they  arc  looked  at  in  a  couple  of  re- 
flectors properly  arranged,  the  scene  itself 
seems  to  be  visible  in  bold  relief.  So,  for 
example,  we  may  perchance  look  in  upon  the 
river  Volga  flowing  between  its  banks,  and 
inspect  the  piles  and  works  of  a  great  un- 
&'U£hed  bridge,  forming  a  track  partly  across 
the  tide  from  t>ank  to  bank,  every  post  as 
round  and  real  as  though  tlie  river  and  its 
banks  and  the  great  work  there  in  progress 
had  been  modelled  by  the  fairies.  Qocthe 
tells  a  story  of  a  fairy  who  w.is  earned  about 
by  a  mortal  in  a  small  box,  through  the 
chinks  of  which  there  could  be  seen  her 
sumptuous  pttl.ice.  Here  is  a  box  of  about 
the  same  Bi7A',  coniiining  any  fairy -scene  that 
by  the  help  of  photography  »•«  rrtj  bo  dis- 
posed to  conjure  iiji.  It  id  calJfti  the  Stereo- 
scope. And  of  what  use  is  its  magic?  To 
go  no  fartlier  than  the  particular  picture  just 
suggested,  of  very  grc.it  use.  The  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias  is  in  a  great  hurry  for  the 
completion  of  the  bridge  therein  represented. 
He  used  to  make  frequent  long  expeditions 
to  the  works,  and  if  he  remained  long  absent, 
the  architect  never  seemed  to  him  to  be  suf- 
ficientty  industrious.  The  architect  now 
saves  all  trou!)]c  to  his  imperial  master,  and 
maintains  his  own  credit,  by  having  a,  couple 
of  true  and  undeniable  copies  of  the  works 
taken  onco  a  fortnight  by  the  sun,  and  sent  to 
SL  Petersbui^.  There  they  arc  put  into  a 
stereoscope,  with  which  the  emperor  may  sit 
in  his  own  room,  and  in  which  he  m.iy  count 
every  dam  and  post,  see  every  ripple  of  the 
distant  tide. 

The  pseudoscope  is  of  the  same  parentage 
as  the  stereoscope.  In  speaking  of  photo- 
graphy we  said  about  the  stereoseope,  that  it 
was  invented  some  years  since  by  Professor 
Wbeatstone  to  illustrate  his  discoverif  of  tha 
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principlea  of  binocular  vision.  As  we  are 
now,  however,  treating  spocifleally  of  the 
stereoscope  and  not  incidentally,  we  shall  go 
into  a  litUo  more  detail,  as  to  the  history  of 
the  instrument 

Although  Professor  'VVhcatstone's  disco- 
very was  alluded  to  in  Herbert  Mayo's  Out- 
linos  of  Physiology  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  it  was  not  until 
the  twenty-first  of  June  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  that  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  detailed  the  true  theory  of  binocular 
vision,  together  with  a  description  and  dia- 
gram of  h'«  illusti-ntive  apparatus,  which  ho 
there  first  called  the  Stei-eoscope,  (after  two 
Greek  words  meaning  "solids — I  see")  before 
the  Royal  Society,  in  a  paper ;  for  which,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  he  was  awarded 
the  Royal  Medal.  The  stereoscope  was  after- 
wards produced  and  explained  by  Mr. 
Whcatstone  at  the  Now^castle  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  The  form  of  in- 
strument then  exhibited  remains  to  this  day 
tlio  most  efficient  that  has  been  constructed, 
t  is  the  most  beautiful,  because  it  is  the  sim- 
ikst;  it  is  the  most  useful,  because  it  can 
>e  ;ipplictl  to  the  inspecUon  of  all  drawings 
ii.iile  upon  the  stereoscopic  principle,  what- 
!vor  may  bo  their  size,  and  it  is  capable  of 
'VI  TV  kind  of  adjustment  A  very  little  ex- 
,1  ( isi-  of  ingenuity  has  sufficed  to  make  it  also 
not  less  portable  than  any  other,  for  it  is  made 
on  the  lazy-tonga  principle,  and  can  be  opened 
ami  packed  like  scissors.  Of  this  instrument, 
when  first  shown  to  the  British  Association, 
one  literary  journalist,  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  time,  now  perfectly  confirmed,  said  that 
it  rendered  the  phenomena  of  double  vision, 
about  which  volume  upon  volume  have  been 
written,  clear  to  the  comprehension  of  child- 
hood ;  and  by  a  contrivance  so  simple,  that, 
when  once  seen,  any  person  can  construct  a 
copy  in  an  hour.  The  importance  of  the 
discovery  was  recognised  at  once  on  all 
sides. 

In  a  report  of  that  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, published  in  the  same  year,  it  is 
recorded,  that  "Sir  David  Brewster  was 
afraid  that  the  members  could  scarcely  Judge, 
fh>m  the  very  brief  and  modest  account 
given  of  this  principle,  and  the  instrument 
devised  for  illustrating  it,  of  its  extrelne 
beauty  and  generality.  He  considered  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable  optical  papen  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  section."  Sir 
John  Jlerschcl,  on  the  same  occasion,  justly 
characterised  the  discovery  as  "one  of  the 
most  curious  and  bcautifVil  for  its  simpli- 
city in  the  entire  range  of  experimental 
optics." 

At  that  time  photography  was  an  unheard- 
of  science,  and  there  could  be  used  in  the 
stereoscope  only  drawings  made  by  the  hand 
of  an  artist  Geometric  figures,  and  a  few 
qmple  sketches,  could  be  made;  but  the  eye 
f  the  best  artist  was  not  accurate  enough 


to  catch  the  delicate  distinctions  of  outline, 
light  and  shade  existing  in  the  same  land- 
scape or  figure,  as  it  would  appear  seen  from 
two  points  at  a  distance  of  only  two  and  a  half 
inches  from  each  other.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  pho- 
tography became  known,  and  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone,  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  sun  would 
supply  his  stereoscope  with  pictures  of  the 
necessary  accuracy,  soon  obtained  from  Mr. 
Talbot  stereoscopic  Talbotypes  of  statues, 
buildings,  and  even  living  persons.  The  first 
Daguerreotypes  were  produced  for  Mr 
Wheatstone  by  M.  Fizcau  and  M.  Claudct 
The  application  of  the  stereoscope  to  photo 
graphy  having  been  communicated  by  llr 
Wheatstone  to  M.  Quetclet,  specimens  bemg 
at  the  same  time  aant,  was  made  public  in  the 
bulletins  of  the  Brussels  Academy  for  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one.  .  Eight  Vr 
nine  years  afterwards,  Sir  David  Brewster 
helped  to  popularise  the  idea  by  pronapting 
M.  Dubosq  SoIeil(a8  we  have  elsewhere  said)  to 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  stereoscope»t, 
in  which,  by  the  use  of  a  couple  of  semi-lcnscb 
with  their  edges  directed  towards  each  other, 
a  fbrm  of  instrument  was  obtained  very  co& 
venient  for  the  Daguerreotypist,  who  deals 
rarely  in  large  pictures. .  This  instrument  is 
a  slight  modification  of  the  second  form  of 
stereoscope — the  refracting — suggested  by 
the  original  discoverer.  The  old  reflecting  in- 
strument, the  first  form,  remains,  however, 
for  all  purposes  of  experiment  and  study,  as 
well  as  for  many  purposes  of  common  use,  by 
f^  the  best 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  account  of  the 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  discovery  of  the 
stereoscope,  and  of  some  facts  in  nature 
which  it  proves  and  illustrates,  we  should 
say  two  or  three  wonls  about  the  method 
of  investigation  also  illustrated  by  it  Mr. 
Wheatstone  is  Professor  of  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy in  King's  College,  London,  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  experimental 
philosophers  of  our  own  time.  Down  in  the 
vaults  of  King's  College  we  remember  seeing, 
years  ago,  a  great  array  of  wires  which  we 
were  told  belonged  to  an  experiment  of  Mr. 
Whcatstone's  then  in  hand.  Those  wires 
were  the  unborn  electric  telegraph,  which 
came  into  life  out  of  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Wheatstone  on  electrical  velocity.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  stereoscope  furnishes  an  inte- 
resting illustration  of  the  method  by  which 
the  chief  operations  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy are  conducted.  The  surest  way  to  get 
a  secret  out  of  nature — ^if  one  is  clever  enough 
to  do  it — is  to  overreach  her :  to  entrap  her 
into  a  confession  by  compelling  her  to  work 
under  unheard  of  conditions.  She  cannot 
go  to  work  on  fresh  material  of  your  own 
choosing  without  betraying  some  part  of  her 
mode  of  setting  about  business.  If  all  the 
information  that  you  want  is  not  to  be  bad 
by  playing  the  mysterious  mother  one  trick, 
t^  her  Tith  another  and  another.      I%e 
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secrets  of  double  Tision,  which  could  nerer 
hive  boon  citVicr  thought  out  or  discovered 
bj  ft  mere  watching  of  nature  at  hur  dftilv 
work,  have  been  wormotl  out  of  her  by  sucL 
tricks  or  such  experiment'!. 

Placi:  any  fm-gular  or  anffiilar  solid  boiiy 
on  tho  inhla  before  you.  Close  each  eye  in 
turn,  while  you  observe  tlie  ol>jcft  accurat4fly 
with  the  other.  You  will  not  fail  to  observo 
thiit  A  .«ilight — but  very  sen.«ibte — thtrerence 
exists  between  the  results  of  the  two  aights 
taken  from  two  points  in  the  SAtno  hcnd  at 
the  some  object  The  points  of  sight  in  the 
two  eyes  are  of  course  different,  and  by 
the  laws  of  perspective  it  is  ea*y  to  de- 
termine that  the  views  of  the  same  thing 
taken  from  those  two  points  could  not  be 
identical.  That  is  very  obvious  and  very 
nmplc.  Yet  that  simple  observation  i.s  the 
whole  basis  of  the  theory  of  the  stereo- 
BCOpo,  and  it  had  not  been  made  or  rather 
when  made  had  been  always  set  aside  as  iin- 
niaterial,  before  Professor  Whealstone  built 
Upon  it  one  of  the  most  bcautiftil  little  disco- 
veries that  gfrace  the  science  of  our  day. 
There  is  a  reason,  thought  Mr.  WheatMone, 
for  this  dilference.  It  had  been  coininunly 
Buppo«e(l  that  single  vision  with  two  eyes  only 
resulted  from  the  falling  of  tbu  same  point  of 
the  picture  fonued  by  an  object  on  the  same 
point  in  each  eye.  But  that  is  what  can  take 
placA.-  only  in  the  case  of  a  painted  landscape. 
If  we  look  at  a  Claude  or  a  Canalctto  the 
eyes  both  sec  the  same  picture,  and  both  ece 
it  in  precisely  the  Batoo  way,  but  the  result 
is  that  they  see  it  as  a  flat  painting  on  can- 
vas, and  are  so  convinced  of  its  flatnt-.ss,  that 
the  be.st  skill  in  shadow  and  pentpective  will 
not  cause  the  houses  to  louk  really  solid, 
the  hills  really  to  appear  as  lumps  arising 
on  a  broo<l  Hat  earth.  The  best  picture  will 
not,  as  an  illusion,  stand  the  test  of  two 
eyes.  But  if  wo  look  at  it  with  one  eye, 
the  painter  can  cheat  that.  If  one  eye  be 
not  allowed  to  compare  notes  with  its  tieigh- 
hour,  and  to  see  the  objects  which  profess  to 
he  one  behind  another  from  a  second  point  of 
view,  then  accurate  lights  and  shadows  in  a 
picture,  corresponding  to  the  real  light  in  the 
room,  will  be  assamed  «a  evidence  of  actual 
solidity.  In  a  landscape  that  consii>ted  of 
real  fields  an<l  trees,  or  in  a  real  street,  one 
eye  could  have  obtained  not  much  more 
evidence  than  that,  and  the  luind,  satisfied  to 
get  the  utmost  evidence  attainable,  would 
upon  that  have  founded  a  conclusion.  P'or 
thi.s  reason,  connoisseurs  may  be  seen  oltcn 
shutting  one  eye  when  they  examine  a 
painting.  If  use  be  made  of  a  Itollow  tMbu, 
or  a  roll  of  paper,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  frame,  and  all  Rurrnunil- 
ing  objects  of  comparison  arc  caiel'utly  ex- 
cluded, the  clu'iit  perpetrated  upon  one  eye 
by  a  really  good  picture  is  very  complete 
indeed. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  coileed  this  method  of 
examining  h  picture  with  one  eye,  and  is  tho 
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only  person  who  before  our  times  liad  rea- 
soned on  the  matter.  Fie  pointed  out,  that 
if  you  look  at  a  solid  globe  with  one  eye 
it  conceals  a  certain  jiieco  o(*  background, 
which  to  the  other  eye  is  visible  ;  and  if  you 
change  the  eye  you  change  the  background, 
so  that,  a,s  he  said,  except  a  certain  part 
behind  the  globe  invisible  to  both  eves,  tiie 
solid  body  is  iii  a  certain  sense  transparent 
He  thought  that  the  iinp08sil>ility  of  cheating 
two  eyes  with  a  pictiu-e  lay  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  at  this  state  of  alfairs  in  the 
background.  Mr.  \\'heatstone  observes  justly, 
tliat  had  the  philosophic  painter  taken  any 
other  solid  than  a  ball  on  which  to  found 
his  illustration,  be  would  have  observed  not 
only  the  difference  in  the  backgrouml,  but 
also  the  difference  between  the  two  perspec- 
tives. But  he  did  not  llr.  Vv'lieatstone, 
therefore,  was  tho  first  who  called  distinct 
attention  to  this  very  obvious,  but,  ncvcrtho- 
le.ss,  practically  new  fact  in  the  theory  of 
vision. 

Then  the  experimenter  said  to  liimself; 
The  old  theory  which  supposed  an  identity 
between  tho  pictures  painted  at  the  same 
time  on  the  two  eyes  being  fdse,  there 
must  be  something  more  in  the  disparity 
than  a  mere  necessary  awkwardness  result- 
ing from  tlie  impossibility  of  having  two 
eyes  in  one  place.  If  the  possession  of  two 
eyes  only  caused  a  confusion  to  be  got  over 
by  habit,  we  two-eyed  poojilc  should  bo  all 
really  worse  olf  than  Polyphemus.  Why 
have  we  two  eyes  ?  That  was  tlje  qiicstioD 
which  Mr.  AVheatstono  entrapped  Nature 
into  answering.  The  trap  act  by  bim  was  the 
stereoscope. 

One  could  not  easily  imagine  any  apparatua 
simpler  in  its  construction.  Since  it  whs  not 
possible  twenty  years  ago,  by  aid  of  photo- 
graphy, to  obtain  on  paper  or  silver  two 
sketches  of  the  same  scene,  having  only  the 
minute  din'erence  hi  tlic  point  of  view  that 
would  exist  between  the  two  points  of  sight 
furnished  to  man  by  Nature — which  are 
about  two-and-a-liidf  inches  distant  from 
cich  other  in  an  ordiniiry  adult  lieafl — Mr. 
Wheatstouc  took  the  simple  forms  of  cubca 
and  other  solid  matheiuatical  figures,  placing 
tliein  before  him,  and  carefully  making  two 
sketches  of  each,  corresponding  to  tho  two 
appearances  presented  by  it  to  the  two  eyes. 
They  were  obvious  and  easy  of  dejiiclion. 
They  were  made  simply  in  outline,  and  in 
each  case,  of  course,  were  evidently  Bat 
copies.  Let  us  tike  the  example  of  the  cube, 
The.so,  tho  experimental  philosopher  then 
reasoned,  are  the  images  of  tho  cube  scpa- 
ralely  presented  to  each  e)-c  ;  flat  outlines 
ovidfntly.  Let  me  contrive  now  to  look  at 
thetn  in  such  a  way  that  the  right  eye  shall 
sec  only  its  own  proper  picture  a.s  I  have 
drawn  it  from  its  own  proper  point  of  viow, 
and  the  left  eye  the  other  j)iclure,  and  that 
they  .shall  fall  as  they  do  in  nature  witli  their 
respective    dificrcQces    upon    corresponding 
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parts  of  the  two  eyes.    What  will  be  the 
result  f 

The  instrument  was  soon  made.  Two  bits 
of  looking-glam  placed  back  to  back  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  broad  letter  V, 
their  angle  a  right  angle  and  their  mirrors 
looking  outwards.  On  two  little  walls  placed 
at  equal  distances  beyond  the  mirrors,  the 
two  j/ictures  of  the  cube  were  hung  and  care- 
fully adjusted  so  that  the  two  images  should  be 
reflected  in  precisely  the  right  way.  Then  an 
observer,  placing  his  nose  at  the  point  of  the  V, 
and  looking  with  one  eye  into  oneTnirror,  and 
with  the  other  eye  into  the  other  mirror 
would,  of  course,  see  with  each  eye  its  own 
distinct  view  of  the  cube,  as  it  had  been 
sketched.  What,  then,  was  the  result?  Not  a 
conflision  of  two  sketches,  but  a  complete  re- 
producticr.  of  the  cube  itself  in  all  its  whole- 
ness of  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  The  illusion 
was  perfect  The  instrument  so  constructed, 
and  here  rudely  described,  was  a  reflecting 
stereoscope ;  and,  by  its  use,  Mr.  Wheatstone 
w^as  able  to  demonstrate  so  simply  that  *all 
could  understand,  and  no  man  could  dispute 
the  fact,  that  the  use  of  two  eyes  is  to  obtain 
two  pictures  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  diCTerences  that  exist 
in  the  two  images  of  every  solid  object  so 
seen  is  to  assure  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
depth  or  distance. 

Irfr.  Wheatstone  reflected  in  his  mirrors  a 
pau-  of  real  cubes.  When  they  were  so 
placed  that  they  threw  upon  the  eyes  in  the 
due  way  two  pictures  so  differing,  that  they 
represented  the  two  aspects  of  a  single  cube  as 
seen  by  the  two  eyes,  there  was  a  single 
cube  seen  in  relief:  when  they  were  so  ad- 
justed that  each  eye  received  a  precisely 
similar  impresaon,  though  two  solid  forms 
were  looked  at,  the  mind  believed  that  it  saw 
only  the  flat  picture  of  a  cube.  I  need  not 
multiply  such  illustrations  of  a  fact  already 
placed  beyond  dispute. 

A  great  many  experiments  could  be  made 
with  the  reflecting  stereoscope  by  a  philo- 
sopher gifted  with  Professor  Wheatstone's 
ingenuity;  a  great  many  experiments  were 
really  made,  and  more  secrets  were  in  fact 
discovered. 

Of  course  the  nearer  any  obiect  is  to 
the  two  eyes,  the  greater  is  ftie  discre- 
pancy between  the  pictures  of  it  seen  by 
them,  and  the  more  vivid  the  notion  of  relief. 
Of  distant  objects  the  views  taken  by  both 
eyes  are  almost  identical,  and  we  judge  of  the 
reality  of  the  whole  distant  scene  as  the  one- 
eyed  man  judges  of  all  things  visible.  Wo 
judge  by  experience  and  comparison,  by  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  by  conclu.sions 
drawn  from  the  movements  of  the  head, 
which  enable  us  to  note  how  the  view 
changes  as  we  change  the  point  of  observation. 
In  looking  with  a  single  eye  through  a  micro- 
scope at  crystals  or  other  object^  every  ob- 
server knows  how  difiScult  it  is  to  avoid 
ir<<'conception  as  to  which  parts  of  an  object 


are  nearer  to  the  eye,  which  are  more  distant 
from  it. 

Since  the  same  object,  say  a  jug  of  punch, 
throws  a  larger  image  on  the  eye  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  nearness,  and  since  there  are 
few  positions  in  which  it  is  not  nearer  to  one 
eye  than  to  the  other,  the  two  images  seen  at 
one  time  by  the  two  eyes  can  rarely  be  quite 
alike  in  size,  and  so  there  occurs  another 
interference  with  the  identity  of  the  two 
pictures  Having  reflected  upon  this  matter, 
Mr.  Wheatstone  drew  two  circles  differing 
somewhat  in  their  size,  and  presented  by 
means  of  his  stereoscope  one  to  each  eye. 
He  did  not  see  two  circles.  Though  different 
they  coincided,  and  presented  the  impression 
of  a  circle  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
two.  Beyond  certain  limits ;  that  is  to  say, 
beyond  the  utmost  difference  of  this  kind  that 
can  occur  in  any  case  of  vision  with  two  eyes 
— ^when  each  eye  squints  outwards ;  no  such 
coincidence  can  take  place  in  the  stereoscope 
between  two  outlines  of  unequal  magnituw. 
The  mind,  however,  never  does  more  than  its 
assigned  work  in  the  way  of  fusion.  Whoever 
wears  a  pair  of  spectacles  with  one  glass 
blue  and  the  other  yellow,  will  not  see  sur> 
rounding  objects  coloured  green.  The  diffe- 
rent impressions  made  upon  his  two  eyes  wOl 
not  in  that  case  mingle,  but — sometimes  one 
predominating,  and  sometimes  the  other — 
he  will  see  things  always  tinged  either  with 
blue  or  yellow,  sometimes  with  one  colour 
and  sometimes  with  the  other,  but  always 
with  only  one  of  the  two  colours  at  one  time. 

One  of  the  oddest  and  most  instructive 
results  of  experiment  with  the  reflecting 
stereoscope,  detailed  by  Mr.  Wheatstone — one 
which  creates  artificially  a  complete  chaos  of 
the  laws  of  vision — we  must  endeavour  in  the 
next  place  to  explain.  In  order  to  do  so,  we 
must  make  use  of  and  first  understand  a 
technical  expression— optic  axes.  What  are 
optic  axes?  Place  upon  the  table  before  you 
one  small  stone,  and  look  at  it  with  both 
your  eyes.  The  line  drawn  from  the  stone 
at  which  you  are  looking  through  the  centre 
of  one  eye-ball  is  one  optic  axis,  and  the 
line  from  the  same  point,  through  the  other 
eye-ball,  is  the  other  axis.  On  the  stone, 
when  you  look  at  it,  the  lines  of  course  con- 
verge. Look  at  the  stone  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  the  two  lines  or  axes  ran 
for  a  long  way  side  by  side ;  look  at  it  from 
a  distance  of  three  inches,  and  the  lines  con* 
verge  very  rapidly;  in  other  words,  they 
form,  when  they  meet  on  the  stone,  in  Hm 
first  case  a  smau  angle,  and  in  the  last  case  a 
large  one.  Very  well.  Now,  as  you  come 
nearer  to  the  stone  in  walking  from  a  comer 
of  the  room  towards  the  table,  the  optic  axes 
converge  upon  it  gradually  more  and  more^ 
at  the  same  time  that  the  image  of  the  stone 
enlarges  on  the  retina.  It  is  a  familiar  ex- 
perience that  things  in  motion  become  larger 
on  the  eye  as  they  approach  us,  smaller  as 
they  recede.     At  the  same  time,  while  they 
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approach  the  optic  axes  converge  more  to- 
wards thi'in,  and  again  the  sjiiil  a^es  become 
more  nearly  parallel  as  they  are  departing. 
Now  it  waa  no  hanl  matter  for  Professor 
Wlieatstone  so  to  adjust  pairs  of  pictures  on 
the  moveable  walls  of  Lis  reflecting  stereo- 
scope as  that  all  ordinary  experience  should 
iu  this  matter  be  contradicted. 

In  the  first  place,  he  arranged  the  etorco- 
Ecopic  pair  on  arms  moveable  only  in  a  circle, 
so  that  the  images  in  the  two  mirrors  should 
always  be  of  the  same  size^  hi-ing  formed  by 
pictures  always  at  a  like  distance  from  the 
mirrors,  but  that  the  eyes  should  be  obliged 
ID  foUowing  the  movements  of  the  pictures  to 
vary  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  optic 
axes.  Ho  found  that  as  the  convergence  of 
the  optic  axes  lessened  ^suggesting  distance) 
the  perceived  size  of  the  unage  grew  upon  the 
mind,  and  it  seemed  to  become  smaller  as  the 
convergence  was  increasei  The  real  size  of 
the  imago  was,  as  wo  have  said,  unaltered  In 
nature,  as  the  convergence  of  the  axes  Icssen.s, 
the  size  of  the  image  les.sens,  but  its  per- 
ceived magnitude  rcmain.s  the  same  ;  because 
the  mind,  at  all  ren.sonable  distances,  insen- 
»bly,  through  habit  and  txperieiicc,  forms  a 
pretty  equal  and  just  conception  of  the  size 
of  objectsi, 

The  experiment,  just  cited,  wa,?  then  re- 
versed. By  simply  sliding  the  two  pictures 
nearer  to  tLc  mirrors,  the  size  of  the  imago 
thrown  U|ion  each  eye  was  enlarged,  but  the 
position  of  the  images  upon  the  mirrors  not 
being  .shifted,  in  observing  them  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  optic  axes  was  not  altered.  The 
alterations  in  size  were  perceived  accurately, 
and  while  the  pictures  were  moved  to  and 
fro,  the  image,  enlarging  and  diminishing, 
cheated  the  mind  in  a  fresh  manner ;  it  ap- 
peared in  the  most  evident  way  to  be  moving 
backwards  an<l  forwards.  And  yet  observe 
the  curiou.s  distinction,  whenever  it  stood 
still,  and  whatever  might  bo  then  its  i»er- 
ceived  str.e,  there  wits  no  apparent  change  in 
its  position,  it  never  seemed  to  have  moved 
at  all.  It  always  appeared,  when  motioalcsi^, 
to  be  at  one  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
eye,  because  the  chief  measure  of  distance — 
the  amoont  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes 
— never  altered. 

A  similar  delusion  wa?  elicited  in  the  com- 
panion orperiment,  wherein  though  the  real 
size  of  the  image  never  aftered,  the  degree  of 
convergence  of  the  axes  being  made  constantly 
to  vary,  caused  it  apparently  to  increase  and 
decrease.  In  that  case,  while  the  picture 
grew  or  dwindled,  as  we  know  by  experience 
that  it  would  increase  upon  the  eye  or 
dwindle  if  advancing  or  receding,  yet,  for  all 
that  it  never  seemed  to  move.  It  stood  stilJ 
enlarging  like  the  dog  that  grew  into  a  hip- 
popotamus before  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Faustu.s, 
Xevertlieless,  whenever  the  trial  ceased, 
whatever  change  has*  been  mado  in  the 
posiKon  of  the  stereoscopic  plates  was 
represented  to  the  eye  as  a  difference  of  dis- 


tance ;  the  image  had  got,  apparently,  into  a 
new  place,  because  the  inclination  of  the  axes 
cca.sed  to  bo_  the  same.  Thus,  we  may  be 
told  to  look  at  an  object  in  this  magic  instru- 
ment advancing  and  receding  without  chang- 
ing place,  and  changing  place  without  hving 
observed  to  move.  A  state  of  things  utterly 
contradictory  and  confusing,  scarcely  or  not 
at  all  conceivatile,  because  it  never  has  been 
in  the  experience  of  any  man  from  Adam 
downwards,  until  Mr.  Whcatst^ne  Icnrned  to 
detect  and  re-combine  and  make  experiments 
upon  the  tiret  principles  of  vision  in  his  new 
instrument,  the  stencoscopc. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  great 
value  and  importance  of  the  stereoscope  to  a 
philo.sophical  investigator  of  the  laws  of  sight, 
When  we  before  spoke  of  this  instrument  we 
saiil  that,  apart  from  its  philosophical  use,  it 
was  employed  only  as  a  toy.  It  i.'*  to  bo 
purchased  now — in  its  less  perfect  forma — ■ 
in  all  tciy-shops ;  and  the  use  to  which  it  is 
[Hit  commonly  by  the  photogmpher,  though 
agreeable,  is  unimportant  The  stereoscope 
itself,  however,  is  not  only  of  philosophical 
importance,  it  admits  of  many  really  valuable 
practical  applications.  Wo  need  refer  only 
to  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  microscopist  in  determia- 
ing  with  one  eye  whether  crystals  and  other 
objects  seen  by  him  ore  hollow  or  Kolid,  If 
a  sovereign  be  looked  at  through  a  microscope, 
the  Queen's  head  upon  it  will  as  often  appear 
to  be  sunk  into  the  coin  as  to  sUind  out  in 
relief  from  it.  Now,  however,  when  photo- 
graphic copies  can  be  taken  of  objects  seen  in 
the  field  of  the  microscope,  it  will  suffice  to 
take  two  copies  of  the  same  object,  with  the 
duo  angle  of  difference  between  their  points 
of  view,  and  place  them  in  a  stereoscope. 
The  power  of  two  eyes  will  bo  then  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  o'yect  seen  with  one  eye 
only  through  the  glasses  of  the  microscope, 
and  a  correct  impre.s-iiou  will  be  formed  o*' 
its  relative  dimen.sions. 

Having  explained  their  principle,  wo  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  discu.ss  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ditfercnt  forms  of  stereoscope  now 
in  use.  In  the  refracting  instrument,  in- 
vented afterwards  by  Mr.  AVhcatstono,  as 
convenient  for  the  examination  of  small 
pictures,  prisms  are  used  to  deflect  the 
rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the  pictures ; 
refracted  are  there  substituted  for  reflected 
images. 

Of  this  instrument  the  small  portable 
stereoscope  in  common  use  is  a  modification 
suggested  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  Its  pair 
of  pristns  are  the  two  halves  of  a  common 
Icn.'j.  An  ordinary  lens  having  been  cut 
in  half,  the  cut  cages  are  turned  outwardji, 
and  the  two  half  circles,  or  thin  edges  of  the 
two  priffnis  so  made,  arc  directed  towarda 
each  other.  They  are  placed  about  two 
inches  and  a  h.'df  apart,  with  a  power  of 
adjustment  that  enables  them  to  be  presented 
accurately  to  any  pair  of  eyes^  so  th&t.  «.«e.\x 
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eye  of  the  pair  may  look  preciselj  through 
.  the  centre  of  the  half  lens  presented  to  it 
I  Under  such  prisms  the  stereoscopic  pictures 
I     are  adjusted. 

I         Minute  details  upon  subjects  of  this  kind 

{     must  of  course  be  sought  in  other  publica- 

,     tions.     Wc  must  in  this  place  be  satisfled  if 

j     wc  convey  general  ideas  of  a  just  kind  upon 

such  topics:  a  notion  of  the  stereoscope — and 

at  the  best  no  more  has  now  been  given — as 

we  attempted  on  a  former  occasion  to  convey 

a  notion  of  photography.     We  desire  to  note 

[     in  this  place  that  in  our  brief  sketch  of  the 

t     processes  of  that  art,  we  conveyed  among 

I     other  things  an  error  by  a  slip  of  the  scribe, 

I     which  set  down  dilute  pyrogallic  acid  as  an 

I     agent  used  for  fixing  the  picture   on  the 

I     metallic  plate.    A  solution  of  hyposulphate 

I     of  soda  was  the  agent  that  should  have  been 

\     named.    Having  stepped  aside  to  correct  that 

erratum,  we  return  to  our  proper  subject  and 

have  to  content  ourselves  now  with  a  final 

word  or  two  about  the  pseudoscope ;  an  in- 

;     strumcnt  of  which  the  name  implies  "  false- 

i     hoods,  I  see." 

I         If  we  cheat  the  eyes  in  a  stereoscope  by 
i     showing  to  each  eye  the  picture  that  belongs 
only  to  its  neighbour's  point  of  view,  every- 
thing is  perverted.     Upon  every  point,  not 
,     immediately  in  the  middle  line  between  and 
'     before  the  two  eyes,  the  optic  axes  must  con- 
verge   in   the  wrong  way,  and  objects  or 
parts  of  objects  will  appear  distant  in  pro- 
i     portion  as  they  otherwise  would  have  seemed 

near. 
j  The  pseudoscope  is  especially  contrived  for 
1  the  illustration  of  this  fact  It  is  a  little 
instrument,  convenient  as  an  opera  glass  in 
the  hand  and  as  easily  adjusted.  It  consists 
of  two  prisms  of  flint  glass,  so  joined,  that 
they  may  be  adjusted  before  the  eyes  to  the 
exact  focus  of  observation  of  any  object  The 
prisms  reflect  the  two  images  of  any  one 
thing— each  apparently  but  not  actually  to 
the  wrong  eye — and,  when  the  instrument 
is  80  adjusted  that  the  two  images  coincide 
and  the  object  consequently  appears  single, 
the  observer  is  at  once  subjected  to  illusions 
of  the  oddest  kind.  A  globe,  so  observed, 
may  for  a  minute  be  a  globe,  but  after  the 
spectator  has  gazed  at  its  rotundify  for  a 
short  while,  suddenly,  as  if  without  cause,  it 
appears  to  be  converted  into  a  concave  hemi- 
sphere, over  the  brim  of  which  continents  are 
flowing  as  the  globe  revolves.  A  China  cup, 
with  coloured  ornaments  upon  it  in  relief, 
becomes  a  mould  of  half  the  cup  with  painted 
hollow  impressions  of  the  flowers  inside,  in- 
stead of  outside. 

The  suddenness  of  the  metamorphosis  suf- 
fered by  such  a  cup  belongs,  one  might  say, 
wholly  to  the  days  of  sorcerv.  The  explanation 
is,  however,  very  natural.  Relief  and  distance 
we  not  suggested  solely  by  the  use  of  two 
^es  and  the  convergence  of  their  optic  axes. 
We  are  accustomed  to  note  other  signs  which 
•»  perceived  by  euh  eye  nngly.    The  idea 


of  relief  being  suggested  by  the  presence 
of  some  signs,  the  eyes  at  first  are  apt 
to  dwell  upon  them,  and  ire  not  dis- 
posed to  be  immediately  disturbed  in  their 
impression. 

FIRST  STAGE  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

It  is  of  no  use  pretending  not  to  know 
where  Park  Street,  Westminster,  is.  Dont 
ask  your  way  of  the  crossing-sweeper.  Dont 
enquire  of  the  policeman  at  the  comer. 
You  need  not  trouble  the  elderly  woman 
of  the  fniit  stall  to  point  out  to  you  the 
direction  of  this  Open  Sesame  of  the  Great 
South  Land — the  abode  of  these  ofSdal  gnmr- 
dians  of  the  Golden  Regions,  according  to 
popular  belief.  Follow  the  stream  of  furtian 
jackets,  corduroy  trousers  and  smock-froclca^ 
keep  in  the  rear  of  the  chattering,  excited 
parties  of  half-shaven  mechanics,  slatternly 
females,  and  slip-shod  children.  They  axe 
all  moving  in  one  direction,  and  you  oonld 
not  miss  your  way  if  you  tried,  for  it'a 
much  easier  to  follow  this  stream  than  to 
move  against  it 

Across  the  broad  street,  along  the  pave- 
ment on  the  right-hand  ade,  cross  over  again, 
keep  straight  on,  round  a  little  to  the  left, 
then  sharp  to  the  right,  and  the  third  house 
on  the  right-hand  side,  if  we  can  but  get 
at  it  through  the  crowd,  is  the  much-sought 
office  of  tiie  Commissioners  of  Land  and 
Emigration.  The  dense  throng  of  impromptu 
sheep-shearers,  ready-made  agriculturists, 
and  shepherds  by  inspiration,  find  it  difScult 
to  get  through  the  iron  wicket  and  down  the 
steep  stone  steps  into  the  area,  where  they 
are  compelled  to  pass  to  the  lower  waitings 
room.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  as  intricate  and 
dangerous  an  undertaking  as  wading  through 
the  labyrinth  of  type  comprised  in  the  thirty- 
four  rules  of  the  Commissioners.  There  is  a 
warm  and  lively  performance  going  on  in 
that  waiting-room  down  below  the  iron 
wicket  amongst  the  ready-made  &rm-8or^ 
vants  fVom  Whitechapel  and  the  shepherds 
of  Shoreditch.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
say  precisely  how  many  tongues  were  going 
at  once  about  steerage  passages,  and  sea- 
sickness, and  split  peas. 

Up  the  cold,  broad,  stone  staircase,  and  in 
the  first  floor  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  quiet,  bosry 
room,  full  of  active  clerks — a  Custom  Hooae 
Lcug  Room  in  miniature.  Pens  are  travel- 
inj!  over  acres  of  paper  ruled  in  an  infinitf 
of  tabular  forms:  heads  are  reckoning  np 
shiploads  of  shepherds  with  three  childn»i 
and  wheelwrights  with  one,  and  carpenter* 
with  only  a  wife.  Senior  clerks  are  adding 
up  and  tabulating  the  totals  of  male  aiM 
female  statute  adults  shipped  by  the  "  Wig- 
gins" for  Adelaide  and  the  "Scroggina"  foe 
Port  Phillip,  and  a  table-full  of  supernume- 
rary deputy-assistant  clerks  are  ticking  oflf 
as  many  single  young  women  as  they  can 
afford  to  do  for  six  shillings  a-day.     There 
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is  a  bald-headed  supcmumemy  in  one  cor- 
ner, in  the  depths  of  dt^spair  because  an 
etnt^n^nt  frtight  note  from  some  Irish  port 
will  not  add  up.  He  makes  the  total  come 
to  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  a  half 
statute  adults;  and,  being  a  fresh  hand,  ho 
cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  half  of  an 
Irishman  emigrating  to  any  part  of  the 
globe;  not  yet  being  aware  that  by  the 
GoremmeoC  regulations  it  requires  two 
young  children  to  make  up  the  full  statute 
adulC 

Hi(rhcr  up  on  the  next  floor,  secretaries, 
assistant  secretaries,  &nd  comnus!doncri<,  hold 
solemn  dclibcnttions  about  shipR,  shcphcnl.^, 
single  women,  and  salt  pork.  Early  in  the 
mornin;;,  the  desks  of  the  iussktant  secretary 
and  chief  clerk  are  piled  with  enormous 
heaps  of  letters  from  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not 
etting  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Island^:, 
i  the  Isle  of  Man.  Erery  town  and  village 
auphout  the  empire  is  represented  in  the 
corresponding  department  of  the  Colonial 
lAnd  and  Emigration  Commission  in  Park 
Street.  The  rcjuiremcnts  of  the  colonists 
Bendin<r  home  the  funds  for  emigration  are 
all  in  fiiTotir  of  married  labourers  of  certain 
ages  and  ocrupations,  and  those  considera- 
tions hare,  of  course,  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  (he  selection  of  candidates  for  free  pas- 
sages to  Australia.  The  callings  most  in 
requisition  for  these  colonics  are  agricultural 
labourers,  shepherds,  herds-nien,  journeymen 
mechanics  and  artisaos.  It  follows,  that 
while  such  persons  as  sliopnien,  clerks, 
bokers,  butchers,  tulors,  confectioners,  green- 
grocers, wire-drawers,  wig- makers,  and  jew- 
ellers, are  invariably  refused,  and  whilst  all 
single  men  (e.\ccpt  those  who  may  be  part 
of  a  family)  are  al-so  rejected,  the  search  in 
for  blacksraitlis,  carpenters,  sawj'ers,  gar- 
deners, agrtcuituriata,  with  their  wives  and 
families.  To  select  the  hale  and  honest 
artisan  or  farm  servant  from  the  pauperiyicd 
town  labourer;  to  choose  the  valuable  family 
colonist  frcni  the  London  candidate  who  has 
more  than  three  children  un<ler  ton  years 
of  age,  or  who  has  not  been  vai-cinated,  or 
has  mors  sons  than  daughtcpji,  or  who  has 
been  in  the  habitual  receipt  of  parish  relief 
— ^orras  no  inconsiderable  or  plcasurabte 
task.  It  taxes  the  patience,  the  industry, 
and  the  good  temper  of  the  scCTctary  and  his 
&ssi.<!tants  to  an  inordinate  degree. 

The  work  of  opening,  sorting  and  docket- 
ing these  Dumlierless  letters  begins.  The 
m^ority  are  oddly  folded,  oddly  spelt,  oddly 
addressed,  oddl)»  worded.  There  is  one  ex- 
tremely uncouth-looking  epistle  soldered  to- 
gether by  cobbler's  wax,  and  pressed  tightly 
down  wilh  the  thumb.  It  contains  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  officiol  and  free-and-cn.«iy 
stylo ;  commencing  "  Honoured  sir,"  and 
ending  "  Tours  afTe-xenelly."  This  correspon- 
dent appears  to  be  as  versatile  in  his  "  begs 
to  infonn  to  tlie  honountble  commissioners" 


that  he  can  not  only  do  all  sorts  of  field-work, 
but  housti-work  also ;  and  that  he  believes  he 
shall  do  his  country  a  service  by  going  to 
"  Orstraley  ;"  that  his  wife  can  make  butter, 
is  very  stout,  and  has  had  the  measles :  his 
three  childi-en  are  perfect  prodigies.  Ano- 
ther applicant  indulges  in  a  desponding 
strain,  telling  Her  Majesty's  CommissioneTS 
that  ho  is  extremely  desirous  of  biing  mar- 
ried to  a  young  woman,  five  feet  live  inches 
in  height,  with  whom  he  has  been  keeping 
company  for  three  years ;  but  that  he  sees 
no  pros(>ect  of  accomplishing  this  unless  they 
will  do  thi-ra.selves  the  pleasure  of  sendinf 
him  out  to  the  colonies.  lie  is  a  paintei 
and  glazier ;  but  is  quite  prepared  to  un<ier- 
take  any  sort  of  work  from  a  j>olice-sergeant 
down  to  a  shepherd,  the  r]uiiHflcations  being, 
he  thinks,  precisely  the  same.  A  third  can- 
didate for  ex(iatrialion  states  himself  to  be 
"a  yung  mon  of  goo<i  ten  stim  fore;  used  to 
os-scs,  with  a  wife  which  will  bcnr  investi- 
gation." A  fourth  is  "a  mill -rite  with  two 
female  children."  A  fifth  reprciwnts  himself 
to  be  "ju.st  like  the  fond  lover  wishing  to 
gain  the  <iesirc  of  his  art,  but  oflcn  me«ta 
with  disappointment;"  and  has  an  ardent 
attachment  for  .-iustralia,  and  entreats  the 
Conmiissioners  to  take  his  case  in  hand  by 
return  of  post 

Whiile,  above  stairs,  piles  of  such  letters  are 
la-ing  read  imd  replied  to  (sometimes  with 
lithographed  circulars),  the  crowd  of  personal 
applicants  have  to  be  attended  to  below. 
One  hy  one,  or  two  by  two,  these  are  ad- 
mitted to  an  interview  •with  a  deputy  in- 
spector-general of  emigrants,  in  a  small 
oirwial  cabin  very  like  a  regulation  steerage 
berth.  This  oflicer  is  a  keen-eyed,  sharp- 
wifted  person,  up  to  no  end  of  artful  dodg'cs, 
and  more  than  a  match  for  any  number  of 
painters  and  glaziers,  or  half  a  hundred 
"niill-ritca,"  trying  to  get  out  under  falso 
pretences.  "VVe  have  explained  that  only 
emigrants  of  certain  callings  are  eligible 
for  free  passages  out  of  the  Government 
funds.  Consequently,  it  is  the  unceasuig 
object  and  aim  of  hundreds  of  Spitnlflelds 
weavers,  Lambeth  labourers,  and  Kentish 
Town  ends,  to  transform  themselves  into 
rustic  swains  by  the  aid  of  sniock-frocka, 
slouch  hats,  and  laced  boots.  They  might  M 
well  endeavour  to  pa.ss  themselves  off  as 
noble  savages  or  Aztec  dwarfs.  Our  keen- 
eyed  friend  in  the  steerage  is  thoroughly 
up  to  them.  He  knows  tliat  pale  faces  and 
smock-frocks  do  not  belong  to  each  other; 
he  can  tell  that  bony  fingers  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  anything  about  Rhccp-shearing, 
or  hedging  and  ditching.  He  can  sec  the 
difTercncc  between  hands  tliat  have  worked 
with  the  spade  and  those  that  liuve  only 
made  acquaintance  with  the  yard  or  the 
scales.  He  can  tell  by  the  way  »  man  walks 
into  his  little  'tween  decks,  whether  he  has 
ever  followed  the  plough  or  sewn  up  • 
coat 
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From  the  quid  digni^  of  Park  Street, 
Westminster,  we  will  taki-  a  rapki  rim  down 
U  the  London  Einigration  Depot  at  the  Nine 
Elms  Station  oftlio  South- Western  Ilailway. 
SDuthami)t«n  is  now  the  gredt  |)ort  of  erabar- 
cation  for  Government  emigrants  from  tlie 
Eouth  coast;  and,  by  special  arrangcnicnte 
with  till'  directors  of  the  Railway  Conipttny, 
emigrants  are  tumporai-ily  housed  and  fed  at 
their  Nino  Elms  Station  ;  and  ore  eventually 
conveyed  to  Southampton  for  a  verj''  stnull 
Bum  per  head.  The  extensive  suite  of  lofty 
well  vontilntcd  rooras;,  once  (he  London  head- 
quarters of  the  Company,  are  now  converted 
into  dormitories,  refectories,  and  reception- 
rooms  for  GoTcmmcnt  cmigronts;  and  a 
very  comfortahle  time  they  have  of  it  wliitst 
awaitldz  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient  ni:m- 
b<sr  to  be  sent  off  by  special  train  to  South- 
ampton. 

At  that  port  the  disused  tcnninus  is  also 
uiRd  for  the  same  purpose.  What  was  once 
the  .iire'-kOrs'  boarJ  room  contait,3  a  nun- 
drcd  beds  for  married  couples ;  -the  secretary's 
rooms  accommodate  as  many  more  for  sin- 
gle men;  and  single  women  are  safely  ac- 
commodated in  the  old  trcasuTy.  The  ancient 
booking-ofBcc  is  now  the  dining-hnll ;  and, 
adjoining,  the  luggage-room  has  been  con- 
verted, by  the  aid  of  huge  boilers  and  steam- 
pipes,  into  a  gigantic  kitchen.  The  savoury 
fumes  of  soups  and  meats  permeate  the 
whole  establishment;  hcsTy  boiler-lids  are 
coti.stantty  leaping  up,  and  reeking  joints 
peep  out  like  Uadji  Baba's  thieves  from  the 
oil-jars  inijtiirtng  if  it  were  time.  The  hissing 
an(\  Btearaing  cauldron.?  contain  the  mid-day 
meal  of  a  party  of  Government  emigrants 
momentarily  expected  to  join  the  copjier- 
fiifitened,  swift-sailing  schooner  (standing  A  1 
at  Lloyd's)  "Muffineer,"  now  in  the  S'outh- 
Mnpton  doclc^,  which  is  promised  to  have 
"quick  dispatch"  for  Melbourne. 

The  humble  passengers  begin  to  pour  in 
by  half-doKons,  then  in  scores ;  and  presently 
men,  women,  children,  and  luggage  inundate 
the  depot,  tumbling  over  one  another  fur  the 
first  half  hour  in  the  most  hopeless  confusion. 
But  time  and  patience  convinces  everybmiy 
that  there  is  room  for  all  and  to  spare.  Every- 
thing goes  on  systematically.  Heavy  pack- 
ages are  placed  in  an  outer  railed  shed ; 
parcck  and  children  are  carefully  stowed 
away  on  one  side  of  the  dinner-hall.  There 
IB  a  good  deal  of  talking,  and  pushing  about, 
and  wondering  where  ever  "my  boxes,"  or 
"my  Johnny,'  or  "my  missus  with  baby 
and  the  toa-canister  with  the  money  in  it," 
can  have  got  to.  But  at  length  one  o'clock 
comes;  a  large  bell  sounds;  and,  as  it 
die.i  away,  there  is  not  one  of  ali  that 
motley  crowd  who  ia  not  seated  before  a 
clean  plate. 

Many  of  these  poor  emigrants  have  not 
partaken  of  such  a  meal  as  that  which  is 
now  r.pread  before  thejD  for  many  a  day; 
perhaps  never  before  in  the  course  of  their 


toilsome  lives.  Certainly  none  of  them  ever 
laid  down  to  rest  in  more  comfortable  beds 
than  they  do  on  this  first  night  of  their  wan- 
derings towards  the  GoH  World  at  the 
Antipodes, 

Long  before  the  Southampton  public  are 
awake  or  moving,  tlie  emigrants  arc  up,  and 
submitting  their  baggage  to  the  examination 
of  the  government  officer ;  whose  duty  it  is  to 
SCO  that  each  has  an  outfit  sufficiently  abun- 
dant for  a  four  months'  voyage.  Sometime* 
a  few  articles  of  clothing  arc  found  wanting; 
for  many  of  these  people  ore  of  the  poorest 
class ;  but  the  deficiency  is  in  certain  cases 
made  good  by  a  Ladies'  Emigration  Com- 
mittee at  Southampton;  which  takes  care 
that  no  mother  of  a  family  leaves  her 
home  without  such  comfortfi  for  herself  and 
her  children  as  are  indispensable  to  a  long 
Toyage. 

Every  attention  is  necessarily  given  to 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  on  board  the  ships 
chartered  by  the  Emigration  Coaimissioners ; 
and,  as  soon  aa  the  pa.s8cngers  have  been 
allotted  their  respective  berths,  they  are  each 
served  with  a  set  of  utcnsHs  necessary  for  the 
voyage ;  such  as  a  tin  pot,  a  bread  basket,  a 
can  for  water,  metal  plates,  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons,  in  addition  to  bedding  and  a  clothes 
bag.  These  articles  become  the  property  of 
the  emigrants  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  ex- 
cept in  crises  of  misconduct  Recently,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  take  from  the  emi- 
grants at  the  port  of  cmbarcation  a  written 
engagement,  that,  if  they  go  to  the  gold  ftflda» 
or  if  they  quit  the  colony  within  four  yeart 
after  landing,  they  will  repay  to  the  colonial 
government  a  proportionate  part  of  their  pas- 
sage money,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per 
adult  for  each  year  remaining  to  complete 
four  years  from  landing.  This  i.s  the  merest 
justict!  to  the  colonists  ;  who  provide  funds 
in  order  thnt  l.ibimrera.  might  be  forwarded 
to  them ;  and  not  with  the  romantic  bene- 
volence of  stocking  the  diggings  with  g;old 
seekers. 

It  does  not  require  many  days  to  fill  fhs 
' '  Muffineer."  The  stores  are  all  on  board,  the 
sails  are  loojccned,  the  last  group  of  partinjf 
friends  have  Itft  the  gangway,  the  emigraticm 
agent  certifies  that  all  is  complete,  the  word  is 
given  to  the  little  steam-tug  to  move  ahead, 
whilst  hats  and  handkerchiefs  arc  waved, 
tears  are  shed,  and  as  the  "  ttuflSnecr"  is  being 
towed  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  somS 
few  rather  bolder  and  stouter  than  the  rest 
try  to  get  up  a  parting  cheer ;  hut  it  generally 
turns  out  a,  miserable  failure.  They  are  ofT,  to 
swell  the  living  tide  that  floats  towards  the 
south.  They  xvho  have  been  inured  to 
labour  are  off,  from  hunger,  toil,  and  sorroir, 
to  plenty,  to  comfort,  and  happiness.  They 
are  off,  from  the  poor-hniisc,  the  jail,  and  tht 
asylum,  to  the  green  hills,  and  fertile  fields  of 
a  new  land. 

During  this  present  year  to  the  end  of  Jans 
there  bad  left  our  shores  for  all  parts  of  the 
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world  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  persons.  Of  these,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  thousand  left  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  fiily-two  thousand  for 
the  Australian  gold  regions.  The  remainder 
went  to  Canada  and  to  other  places.  The 
channels  through  which  all  this  has  taken 
place  havo  been  various.  Parish  emigra- 
tion, assisted  emigration,  fi-ee  emigration, 
emigration  through  the  aid  of  relatives, 
and  lastly  that  mode  of  which  we  pur- 
pose treating  more  especially,  Government 
emigration. 

A    BRILLIANT   DISPLAY    OP 
FIREWORKS. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock  at  night  The  moon  is 
shining,  not  too  brightly  to  dim  tlie  fun  of  the 
"  Gardens."  There  is  a  temporary  respite. 
The  Suftblk  pro'lig.v,  eight  years  of  age,  and 
weighing  an  unlimited  number  of  "  stun," 
has  exhibited  his  fat  legs  for  the  small  charge 
of  threepence.  Sporting  amateurs  in  pina- 
fores have  had  a  pop  at  a  revolving  htrget 
of  foxca  and  hares  at  a  penny  per  shot. 
Professor  Contortini  and  his  talented  son 
have  tied  themselves  up  into  endless  knots, 
and  the  Signora  Doublcdoni  has  petrified  her 
patrons  and  patronesses  (at  twopence  a  head) 
by  her  inexplicable  powers  of  clairvoyance  and 
tliought-reiiding.  The  grand  concert  is  over, 
in  which  the  celebrated  comic  singer  obtained 
five  encores.  The  angels  of  the  grand  ballet 
liavo  shed  their  wings  and  their  muslin, 
and  are  supping  off  saveloys  with  their  re- 
spective husbands  and  families.  The  visitors 
have  ascertained  satisfactorily,  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  BJindry  pennies,  which  amongst 
themselves  is  the  tallest,  which  the  heaviest, 
and  which  can  punch  a  spring-bulfer  with  the 
greatest  force.  The  Hungarian  Baud  have 
bung  up  their  instruments,  and  ar'i  sporting 
pea  coats  over  their  spangles  and  tights. 
The  Polygraphic  Views  are  rolled  up ;  the 
American  nine-pins  are  all  finally  knocked 
down,  and  the  Chinese  peg-top  has  gone 
to  sleep  for  the  night  The  rifie-gallerj' 
has  coucd  its  whiz,  fizz,  slap,  bang.  The 
Circus  has  displayed  the  talents  of  "the 
graccfuUeuyer^,"  the  "dashing horsewoman," 
the  "sylph  of  the  arena,"  tlie  "  queen  of  the 
maniQt,  the  "  equestrian  star,"  the  "  demon 
horseman,"  the  "  gymnastic  wonder,"  and  the 
"  uAqualled  contortionists."  The  butler-tub 
phenomenon  has  rolled  his  perilous  way  up  a 
hundred  feet  of  inclined  plane  anitil.st  the 
breathless  droad  of  the  spectators  that  he 
will  tumble  off  and  break  his  neck  before  ho 
lias  reached  the  end  of  the  phnk.  The  Elastic 
Brothers  have  performed  then:  matchless 
feats  of  standing  upon  nothing  and  swinging 
on  chin-balanccd  poles  twenty  feet  high. — 
The  din  of  amusement  is  over ;  and  now 
nothing  remain.s  to  be  seen  but  the  achicve- 
Bients  of  Chevalier  Mortnm,  witli  his  troop 


of  Salamanders.  They  have  taken  possession 
of  a  certain  dark  portion  of  ground,  backed 
by  a  wootl  and  canvas  temple  of  an  unknown 
order  of  that  ultra  composite  architecture 
known  as  the  Indescribable. 

What  the  Chevalier  is  about  to  do  no  one 
is  supposed  to  know  but  him.self.  lii  the  iin- 
penctrablo  breast  of  the  artist  lies  the  de- 
termination whether  there  shall  be  rockets 
with  tail-stars,  or  with  golden  rain,  or 
with  brilliant  heads ;  whether  Bengal  lights 
shall  burst  with  green  fire  or  red  fire ; 
whether  there  shall  be  a  pot  d'aigrette, 
with  a  tree  of  silver  flowers  and  a  grand 
shower  of  fiery  serpents;  whether  a  shell 
shall  explode  with  brilliant  stars,  or  with 
snakes;  whether  there  shall  be  a  six-rayed 
star,  with  Chinese  flyers  and  a  grfttid 
cros.*  of  jerb  fire;  whether  Jack-in-the-Box 
shall  explode  his  crackers  in  the  air;  whether 
a  Devil-among-the-Tailors  shall  tdd  his 
freaks  with  a  grand  explosion  of  flower-pots 
and  fizzgigs ;  whether  there  shall  be  a 
cascade  of  golden  flowers,  or  an  asteroid 
rocket  to  change  colour  seven  times,  or  an 
o-scending  shower  of  snakes,  or  a  fiery  dragon 
to  dart  and  wriggle  and  spit  fire  over  the 
heads  of  the  spectators. 

We  arc  behind  the  scenes ;  and  we  there 
learn  from  the  renowned  fire  artist  aiany 
curious  and  interesting  things.  Wo  arc  told 
first  that  the  pyrotechnic  art  illustrates  many 
of  the  iin>st  imjwrtant  principles  in  chemistry, 
optica  and  dynamics.  Explosion  itself  i.s,  he 
says,  a  chemical  phenomenon.  As  a  general 
rule,  jiyrotechny  depends  on  the  property 
which  nitre  jiosscsses  of  accelerating  the  cora- 
bu.stion  of  inHaramablc  substances,  even  when 
excluded  from  tlie  air;  nitre,  or  saflpetro,  or 
sal-prunella  (for  they  are  nearly  equivalent 
names)  is  on  this  account  the  soul  of  all 
pyrotechny.  Of  the  substances  whose  com- 
bustion nitre  accelerates,  sulphur  is  the 
principal ;  it  is  used  either  as  roll-suljibEr  or 
tlower  of  sulphur.  The  third  most  important 
ingredient  is  charcoal ;  which  is  made  from 
hard  wood  or  soil  wood,  and  is  ground  finely 
or  coarsely,  according  to  the  kind  of  effect 
which  is  rctjuired  to  be  produced.  Nitre, 
^ulfihur,  and  charcoal,  are  the  three  ingro- 
dieiiLs  of  gunpowder,  and  the  pyrotechnist 
uses  them  largely,  as  gunpowder,  in  this  com- 
bined Btitc;  but  he  also  uses  them  sepa- 
rately and  in  varied  pro[)ortions.  For  minor 
purpases,  bitumen,  pitch,  tiiHow,  resin,  coal, 
camphor,  glitsit,  rot<-a,  orpiment,  alcohol,  metal 
filings,  benzoin,  oils,  sawdiLst,  amber,  clay, 
frankinccaae,  myrrh,  and  other  substances, 
arc  occasiomjly  employed  ;  but  nitre,  sulphur, 
charcoal,  metal  filings,  and  a  few  salts,  arc 
the  materials  in  ordinary  of  a  brilliant  display 
of  fireworks. 

Let  those  materials  be  combined  in 
what  number  op  proportions  they  may,  a 
chemical  change  instantly  follows  ignition. 
The  desired  result  may  be  an  cxplo.sion,  or  a 
recoil,  or  a  flame,  or  >  stream  of  sparks ;  but 
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all  these  arc  alike  chemical  phenomena. 
\Vhcn  an  explosion  takes  place,  the  solid 
ii)ateri.tlR,  or  some  of  them,  are  instantly 
converted  into  gases ;  and  these  gases  occupy 
PC  much  more  space  than  the  solids,  that  they 
must  displace  air  to  obtain  room  for  them- 
selves, and  the  violent  of  this  displacement 
occasions  the  noise  of  the  explosion.  If  the 
materials  bo  confined  within  a  strong  paper 
case,  or  a  gun  barrel,  the  greater  efforts  of 
the  exjianding  gSises  to  rend  it  increases  the 
intensity  of  the  noiso.  If  flame  be  required, 
exploding  materials  must  be  loosely  confined, 
and  the  solids  must  bo  such  that  their 
resultant  gases  will  inflame  or  ignite.  If 
sparks  be  wanted,  some  one  of  the  materials 
must  bear  an  intense  heat  and  reflect  an 
intense  light  before  being  dissipated.  All 
these  are  chemical  eflects ;  and  different  com- 
binations of  ingredients  are  neces-sary  to 
ensure  their  production.  For  simple  explosion 
without  other  attendant  phenomena,  gun- 
powder is  the  chief  or  only  agent;  for  a 
recoil  motion,  such  as  that  of  rockets  and 
seri>ents  a  little  less  proportion  of  nitre  is 
used ;  for  flame,  charcoal  is  as  much  as 
possible  excluded  ;  for  sparks,  charcoal  pre- 
ponderates, aidetl  by  metal  filings.  The  slow 
or  the  quick  burning  of  substance,  the  pro- 
duction of  soundorof  light,  the  exhibition  of 
flames  or  of  sparks — arc  all  the  result  of 
chemical  laws. 

Xo  one  can  di.<!puto  the  optical  beauty  of 
fire-works.  The  sparks  and  the  flames  may 
be  regarded  as  luminous  particles,  rendered 
visible  by  intense  heat;  but  the  most  gor- 
geous effects  are  produced  by  the  reflection 
of  coloured  rays  derived  fhjm  various  che- 
mical mixtures ;  the  nitre  and  the  sulphur 
and  the  charcoal,  one  or  more,  produce 
the  flame  and  the  sparks,  but  it  is  some- 
thing else  which  imparts  brilliancy  of  colour. 
The  theatres  arc  famous  show  places  for 
these  coloured  fires.  When  Jessonda  is  about 
to  be  immolated,  and  the  Portuguese  besiege 
the  ca.stle,  one  feels  terribly  hot  at  the  idea  of 
the  approaching  flames ;  and  when  Don 
Juan  is  pushed  down  by  small  devils  in 
horns,  tails  i^nd  brown  tights  through  a 
trap-door,  there  are  misgivings  as  to  the 
•lature  or  the  red  fire  into  which  he  is 
plmijiod.  But  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
Nitrate  of  strontian  docs  it  all ;  and  chemistry 
thus  comes  to  the  aid  of  Spohr  and  Mozart 
Very  while  light,  used  for  "  white  speckles" 
or  illumination  lights  in  ornamental  fire- 
works, owe  much  of  their  whiteness  to  zinc 
<iliii<;s.  Poie  blue  light  is  indebted  to  a  little 
antimony  as  well  as  zinc.  Red  is  producwl 
by  the  addition  cither  of  mica  or  nitrate  of 
strontian  to  the  other  ingredients.  Purple 
fire  is  aided  by  red  lead ;  yellow  by  black- 
lead  ;  preen  by  nitrate  of  copper ;  yellowish- 
white  by  red  orpiment,  and  so  on.  The  che- 
nistry  of  colour  is  taxed  by  the  pyrotechnist 
to  the  utmost :  a  new  colour  would  be  wel- 
comed by  him  as  much  as  a  new  sauce  by 


an  epicure  or  a  new  idea  by  a  poet  Nor 
are  radiant  and  reflected  coloured  lights  alone 
treasures  to  him ;  but  he  occasionally  makes 
use  of  transmitted  light  In  the  old-fashioned 
illuminating  lamps,  fed  with  oil  instead  of 
gas,  the  gay  colours  are  due  to  the  little 
glass  vessels  and  not  to  the  flame  itself; 
they  are  examples  of  coloured  light  produced 
by  transmission.  This  tnuwmitted  light  does 
wonders  on  the  stage.  When  Mario  and 
Grisi  in  I^i  Favorita  mope  in  the  moonlight; 
or  when  the  dead  nuns  in  Robert  le  Diable 
dance  an  unearthly  ballet,  we  may  make  4 
tolerably  near  guess  that  a  green  glass  bottle, 
placed  in  front  of  a  strong  light,  produces  the 
moonshine. 

The  laws  of  dynamics  or  mechanical  move- 
ment are,  besi<les  those  of  chemistry,  illus- 
trated and  brought  into  play  in  pyrotechnics. 
The  ascent  of  a  sky-rocket,  and  the  revolving 
of  a  fire- wheel,  arc  beautiful  examples  of  these 
laws.  When  a  cannon  is  fired,  the  ball  goes  one 
way  and  the  cannon  another — ^the  latter  being 
affected  by  a  recoil.  It  is  true  this  rccoQ  ii 
very  slight,  on  account  of  the  great  weight  of 
the  cannon,  and  the  mode  in  wliich  it  is  ooii> 
nected  with  the  ground.  The  gunpowder 
behind  the  ball  explodes  or  expands  into  gas; 
this  gas  must  and  will  find  room  for  itBel( 
eitiier  by  driving  the  ball  out  of  the  cannon, 
or  by  driving  the  cannon  away  from  the 
ball,  or  both.  Apply  this  to  a  sky-rocket 
A  rocket  is  a  strong  paper  tube,  filled  with 
inflammable  matter.  It  is  fixed  vcrtic^hr 
to  a  stick ;  and,  when  fired  at  the  lower  en^ 
the  composition  becomes  converted  into  t 
gas.  This  gas,  pressing  and  driving  in  all 
directions,  finds  an  outlet,  rushing  out  with 
great  force ;  and  is  accompanied  by  a  briUiant 
shower  of  sparks  at  the  opened  lower  end; 
but  it  also  drives  the  case  itself  upwards  br 
the  recoil.  The  ascent  of  the  rocket  is  whoDj 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  gaseous  cxplodtd 
mixture  to  escape.  Tliis  recoil  is  the  saiat 
in  principle  as  that  displayed  by  a  satw 
propeller,  however  different  it  may  appev  u 
action.  The  screw  must  turn  round,  becasae 
a  steam-engine  irresistibly  compels  it,  but  H 
cannot  do  this  without  either  driving  tht 
water  in  one  direction  or  the  ship  in  another. 
It  does  both ;  the  ship  recoils  under  the  fbroe 
used,  and  thus  is  it  moved  along.  The  bcis- 
tiftil  revolving  wheels  which  form  such  at* 
tractive  objects  in  pyrotechnic  displays  an 
in  like  manner  dependent  on  the  dyouec 
action  of  the  wheel.  They  are  kindled  it 
certain  points — sometimes  at  the  pcriphorr, 
sometimes  at  the  side  of  the  spokes — and  the 
expanding  gases  rush  out  at  the  orifices.  Bat 
this  nish  tends  to  recoil  against  the  wheel 
itself;  and,  if  the  orifice  be  judiciously  placed 
the  recoil  will  cause  the  wheel  to  rotate  with 
great  velocity.  There  are  many  machines  in 
which  a  rotatory  movement  is  given  by  tht 
escape  of  water  or  air  through  orifices,  on  1 
principle  somewhat  analogous.  The  model 
of  applying  these  chemical,  and  optical,  and 
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djDamictil  principles  may  be  almost  inQnite. 
It  is  the  pyrott'chnisl's  business  to  find  out 
these  mofles;  it  is  his  craft,  his  art  aj»d  mys- 
tery, the  fniit  of  his  ingenuity,  and  the  source 
of  his  bread  and  cheese. 

Listen  to  a  catalogue  of  some  among  the 
many  forms  which  these  graceful  displays  of 
light  and  colour  and  form  and  motion  are 
made  to  pre«ent ; — 

First  Uwre  is  the  Sky-rocket,  already 
noticed — a  cylindrical  case  intended  to  ascend 
to  a  great  height,  give  out  a  provision 
oP  sparks  daring  its  ascent,  and  spread  a 
brilliant  shower  of  coloured  stars  when  it 
explode.^*,  high  up  in  the  skiey  regions.  A 
Tonrbilhn  is  a  sort  of  double  rocket,  having 
oriflces  so  placed  a*  to  produce  a  doulilc  recoil 
—one  rotatory  and  one  vertical  ;  the  Tour- 
Vdhui  revolvuti  and  asccnJ:^  at  the  same  time, 
and  is  ar>  exceedingly  beautiful  and  brilliant 
tiraflrork-  A  Roman  Candle  is  a  case  containing 
one  or  more  smaller  cases;  a  stream  of 
sparks  carries  up  a  brilliant  kind  of  star, 
which  nmy  be  white,  blue,  or  sparkling, 
according  to  the  ingredients  which  it  contains. 
A  gerb  or  jcrb  Is  a  firen-ork  tlcpending  chiefly 
on  the  hriiliant  sparkles  of  steel  and  iron 
filings;  and  a  Chinese  founlJiin  is  somewhat 
similar  to  it  A  Pot-de-Brin  is  a  case  or 
cavity  fWim  which  serpents,  stars,  and 
crackers,  are  thrown  up  into  the  air.  A  Pot- 
d'AujretU  tlirows  up  serpents  only  ;  while  a 
Pot-d«-''iiuciiDion  throws  up  cases  which  arc 
half  serpent  half  cnicker.  A  Balloon  (in  the 
pjTotechuic,  not  the  aeronautic  icnse)  is  a 
ahoJl  propelled  from  a  mortar,  and  made  to 
Mfttter  squibs,  cracker;,  serpents,  and  stars, 
when  it  e^cplodes  at  a  great  height:  this  is 
often  very  magntficcot  A  Cracker  is  a  small 
case  filled  with  dense  powder,  and  producing 
a  loud  re]>ort  when  exi>lodeii ;  a  Maroon  is  a 
large  cracker;  and  both  form  component 
partj  of  larger  fireworks.  A  Saueunon  is 
compounded  of  a  brilliant  (!re  and  a  bounce, 
and  is  discharged  out  of  a  mortar  fl.ved  on 
the  ground.  A  Scroll  is  a  kind  of  tovrhilLon 
on  a  amall  scalo,  provided  with  a  rotatory 
motion.  A  Ritin  is  a  composition  for  adding  to 
sky-rockets  and  other  pieces  ;  it  pours  down 
a  vertical  shower  of  brilliant  sparks,  which 
may  br  of  any  desired  colour.  A  Star  is  a 
brill iitnt  light,  produced  by  the  explosion 
of  a  small  case  connected  xvith  sky-rockets 
and  Roman  candles.  A  Wheel — v?hether  a 
single  case,  or  a  spiral,  or  a  compound,  or  a 
horizontal,  or  a  compound  spiral,  or  a  diverg- 
ing vertical,  or  a  rererHcd,  or  a  conical  hori- 
zontal, or  an  extending,  or  a  diminishing,  or  a 
concentric,  or  an  alternating  wheel — is  a 
framework  of  wood  or  iron,  having  cert.-iin 
axial  movements  according  to  its  kind ;  long 
tubes  filled  with  gunpowder  or  composition 
arc  twined  upon,  or  around,  or  within  the 
wheel  in  various  directions ;  and  when  these 
compositions  are  fired  the  recoil  cau.scs  the 
wheel  to  revolve  horizontally,  or  vertically,  or 
to  ascend  or  descend — endless  beauties  are  av 


the  pyrotcclmifit's  command  in  these  pro- 
ductions. .A.  Geometrical  Figure  is  such  an 
arrangement  of  tilled  paper  cases  as  will  pro- 
duce when  ignited  a  fiery  cross,  ti-iangle, 
square,  hexagon,  octagon,  or  otlier  figure.  .\n 
Ostrich  Feather,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  plume  is 
a  pleasing  spread  of  sparkling  fin.',  usually 
forming  (he  apex  of  a  pyramidal  fu-ework. 
A  Tree  throws  out  coloured  fires  at  various 
angles  for  either  side  of  a  vertical  ct-ntre. 
These  are  only  some  among  the  many  Tiiriettes 
at  the  dispo.sal  of  the  artist 

There  were  Mortrams,  llenglers,  Southbys, 
and  Darbys  in  early  daj's  ;  although  rather  for 
militiry  than  for  holiday  duties.  The  Chinese 
and  Hindoos  m.ade  and  exploded  fireworks 
long  before  Europe  had  any  fireworks  to  ex- 
plo(Je.  The  famous  Greek  Fire  which  was 
used  at  Acre  against  the  crusading  army  of 
St  Loui.s,  has  occasioned  numberless  specula- 
tions and  controversies.  This  fire,  the  old 
annalists  tell  us,  "  came  forward  as  large  as  a 
barrel  of  verjuice,  with  a  tail  of  fire  issiiing 
from  it  as  big  as  a  great  «vord,  making  a 
noise  in  its  passage  like  thunder,  and  seeming 
like  a  dragon  flying  through  the  air;  and 
from  tho  great  quantity  of  light  it  threw  out, 
giving  such  a  light  that  one  might  sec  in  the 
camp  as  if  it  had  been  day."  It  is  also  de- 
scribed as  "  consuming  even  flint  and  iron," 
and  as*  emitting  an  awful  .stench.  The  Hy- 
Mntincj  used  the  Greek  Fire  against  the 
Pisana  ;  Pliilippe  Auguste  employed  it  against 
the  Eiigli.sh  vessels  at  the  siege  of  Calais  ;  and 
it  was  used  at  tho  siege  of  Yprcs  in  thirteen 
hunilrcd  and  eighty-three.  The  late  Dr. 
Macculloch,  after  a  labourotl  attempt  to  dis- 
cover what  the  Greek  Fire  really  vva."!,  gave 
it  up  as  a  hopeless  task,  concluding  that 
the  peoi)lc  who  witnc.s.sed  it  were  too  iniii'h 
frightened  to  speakintelligibly  about  iL  When 
nitre  came  into  use  as  an  aid  to  combustibles, 
fireworks  and  gunpowder  may  equally  be  a-iid 
to  have  been  invented.  Whatever  Roger 
Uacon  may  have  done  in  this  way  in  Europe, 
it  is  certain  tho  Chinese  preceded  him  by  a 
dozen  or  two  of  ix'nturies.  Without  speaking 
of  Chinese  fireworks  generally,  we  may  say  a 
few  words  concerning  the  Chinese  "  drum," 
which  so  excited  Sir  George  Staunton's  admi- 
nition  during  hia  visit  to  China.  This 
firework  appears  to  resexnble  a  cylindrical 
band-box,  oniainented  on  the  exterior  with 
paintings.  When  it  is  to  be  fired,  it  is 
suspended  from  a  stand  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  high.  Tho  light  is  applied  at  tho 
lower  jiart  There  immediately  drops  out 
below  a  transparent  piece,  accompanied  by 
brilliant  light,  which  falls  to  the  ground 
iflcr  being  burned  out ;  and  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  ten  or  a  dozen  others,  all  differ- 
ing in  device.  These  appear  to  bo — not  merely 
transparent  pictures — ^but  castles,  ship.s  lan- 
terns, globes,  cones,  and  other  hoUow  moilels, 
illumined  within  and  without  They  are 
made  of  transparent  painted  paper,  sup- 
ported on  a   light  wooden   framework.     All 
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these  object'*  are  packed  awny  with  great  in- 
genuity in  tl»e  bottom  of  the  drum;  and  they 
»ro  so  surrounded  and  connected  by  tubes, 
and  slow  matches,  and  composition,  and  firu- 
worka,  that  tliey  drop  ono  by  one  out  of  the 
open  end  of  the  drum,  displaying  their 
b«auties  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  quietly 
go  out 

Whetlier  it  is  Chin-chop-chow  making 
fireworks  for  the  Celestials  at  Pekin,  or 
Chevalier  Mortram  making  for  the  British 
public,  there  is  doubtless  much  simtlaritj  in 
the  workshop  proccases,  the  manufacturing 
operations.  The  gunpowder  haa  to  bo 
pounded,  and  the  sulphur  and  charcoal 
pounded  and  purified,  The  metal  filings 
have  to  bo  brought  to  different  degrees  of 
finenesR,  and  l}ic  colouring  jnaterials  preiiared 
and  the  various  combinations  mixed  in  due- 
proportions.  The  paper  cases  also  must  be 
made.  Strong  cartridge  or  brown  paper  is 
rolled  round  a  mandril  or  rod  into  a  tubular 
form,  the  Ia.st  lap  being  secured  by  paste. 
These  paper  tubes,  filled  in  various  ways  and 
to  different  degrees,  constitute  the  whizzing, 
and  bouncing,  and  cracking,  and  sparkling 
fireworks.  Tlien  there  are  veins  or  arteries, 
not  necessary  for  visible  display,  but  for  con- 
veying the  fiery  impulse  from  one  work  to 
another.  These  ore  called  lead<'rs.  Tliey 
con.^ist  of  paper  tubes  containing  string  which 
haa  been  dipped  in  certain  solutions,  varied  to 
act  as  dow-matcb  or  quick-match,  according 
to  need. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  when  Muffincap 
and  his  schoolfellows  prepare  a  grand  display 
of  firewsrks,  at  their  joint  cspcnse,  tliey  of 
course  take  care  not  to  omit  the  .squibs  [  but 
they  know  nothing  of  these  two  facts — that 
every  halfpenny  squib  undergoes  no  less  than 
thirteen  distinct  processes,  end  that  tbcslio]i- 
keeper  gets  more  for  selling  it  than  the  pyro- 
technist gets  for  making  it.  The  cutting, 
the  rolling,  the  choking,  the  charging,  the 
knocking-out,  the  bouncing,  the  capping,  the 
tying  arc  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  events 
in  the  birth  of  a  squib.  First,  strong  broivn 
paper,  weighing  eighty  pounds  to  the  renin,  is 
cut  into  thirty-six  pieces  per  sheet,  each  piece 
to  make  a  squib  ;  the  case  is  formed  with  this 
stout  paper,  and  is  covered  with  much  thinner 
white  paper  ;  each  little  tube  is  choked  witli  a 
dent  or  depression  near  ono  end  ;  it  is  partly 
filled  with  composition  through  a  funn«i(,  and 
rammed  down  with  a  rod ;  it  is  further  filled 
with  loose  powder;  it  is  provided  with  a 
nipple,  and  touch  paper,  and  i  blue  cap  and 
a  sealing  of  wax  or  glue — and  thus  it  goes 
forth  into  society  at  the  cheap  cost  of  half-a- 
Tfown  per  gros-s. 

A  squib  is  a  Diiniature  representative  of  a 


large  number  of  fireworks  ;  for  the  mixing  of 
the  composition,  the  making  of  the  tube,  and 
the  filling,  are  the  types  of  operation  both  on 
the  large  and  the  small  scale.  To  a  rocket 
there  is  a  sti-ong  cylindrical  cartridge  case,  to 
contain  the  composition  which  is  to  produc« 
the  projectilu  force  by  its  explosion.  Upon  its 
upper  extremity  is  fixed  a  conical  ease,  also  of 
paper,  to  contain  the  stars,  or  serpents,  or 
crackers,  which  are  to  astonish  tlie  natives  by 
their  display  when  high  up  in  the  air.  A 
pound  rocket  is  perhaps  an  inch-and-a-half  in 
diameter  by  fourteen  and  fifteen  incthes  lon^ 
The  composition  in  the  conical  part  difien 
from  that  in  the  cylindrical  part  chiefly  in 
the  addition  of  antimony  or  some  metal  whicb 
shall  aid  in  producing  the  grand  fiarc-up  vvhoi 
the  rocket  has  reached  its  greatest  height 
The  filling  and  securing  of  the  cases  arc  niea 
operations,  requiring  much  care ;  and  when 
these  arc  completed,  the  rocket  is  attached  to 
a  long  wooden  rod.  This  rod  acts  like  the 
tail  of  a  kite,  or  the  feather  of  an  arrow  ; 
preserves  the  line  of  direction  during 
rocket's  (light  _ 

All  smrh  operations  as  theso — the  preparing 
of  ingredient.s,  the  making  of  cases,  the  filFuig, 
the  sealing  and  touching — are  carried  on 
the  workshops  of  our  Chevalier  and 
brother  pyrotechnists:  where  are  also  made 
the  frames  and  wheels  which  are  to  support 
the  largest  Artworks.  At  the  public  garde 
where  .such  disjilays  occur  there  is  n  sutjsidia 
workshop,  in  which  the  tubes,  and  Icade 
anil  fuxis,  are  adjui>led  to  their  proper  placet 
on  the  frames  or  scallulding.  And  nere  it  iS 
interesting  to  observe  how  time  becomes  an 
element  in  the  work.  All  the  leaders,  c<m» 
tainiug  the  match  or  fu^e  compasition,  are  i 
adjusted  in  length  that  they  shat!  convey  i 
ignition  to  every  spot  at  the  exact  iiist 
required ;  else  the  banging  of  the  cracken 
might  commence  before  the  bcautirul  star  ha 
done  its  shining  work,  or  the  rotation  of  I 
wheel  might  be  so  ill-timed  as  to  burst  the 
cnicker.  The  appearance  of  the  frame  itself 
with  all  the  tubes  and  lenders  tie<l  to  it  to 
various  directions,  wouid  give  a  stranger  very 
little  idea  of  the  uUim.itc  forms  and  mor*- 
ments  intended  to  be  produced. 

In  his  mysterious  plot  of  ground,  •with  hb 
frames,  and  rockets,  and  wheels,  and  marooos 
placed  conveniently  at  hand,  the  monarch  of 
the  fiery  region  kindles  the  results  of  fait 
labours,  one  by  one,  and  oQ"  they  go — anudR 
exclanmtions  of  the  wildest  delight  buratinj 
from  thousands  of  upturned  cotintcnancea 
At  length  the  National  Anthem  bursts  forih, 
the  last  stir  faints  and  expires;  and  thert 
is  an  end  to  the  brilliant  display  of. 
works. 
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Os  arriving  at  the  main  Sydney  route  from 
the  town  bounilary  of  MeUjoilrne^Melhourne 
ikiiious,  among  other  thiiii;6,  ever  siiu'e  it  rosi; 
to  fame  two  years  ago,  for  no  roads,  or  the 
worst  rutxl;*,  or  impassable  slouglm,  it\V!ini]is, 
and  rights  of  way  through  suhiirb  wastes  of 
bush,  and  boulder  stones,  and  stumps  of  trees 
— leaving,  I  say,  all  these  pwuliaritics  be- 
hind, you  suddenly  arrive  at  the  oiieiiiu}?  of 
the  main  road  to  Sydney,  leading  in  a  dirci-t 
line  to  tlic  village  of  Pentridge,  the  position 
of  the  Convict  Stockado.  This  is  tlio  chief 
pifnril  deput  of  the  colony. 

Tliti  first  thing  that  lilrikes  you,  adcr  all 
you  have  gone  through,  is  the  excellence  of 
the  road,  its  direttness,  and  its  lenjjtli.  You 
look  aliViga  straight  road,  broad,  well-formed, 
hard,  clean,  with  drains  running  along  each 
aide,  protected  (together  with  the  lower  edges 
of  the  road)  by  laVge  bouliier-stones  and 
heavy  lops  at  intervals,  and  the  eye  traverses 
along  this  to  an  unvarying  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  quarter.  There  is  no  road  to 
be  compared  with  it  in  the  colony,  and  the 
whole  of  this  has  been  the  product  of  convict 
labour,  within  the  space  of  httlc  more  than 
two  yeartj  and  four  or  tive  months.  Ik-  it 
undenrtocxl  very  great  difficulties  had  to 
be  OTcrcom'',  in  respect  of  swamps,  huge 
stones,  .inil  large  trees,  and  stuuipH  with  ;;re:it 
roots.  Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  convicts  of  Pentriilfj;i\  a 
bridge  and  part  of  a  road  elsewhere  having 
been  constructed  simultaneously ;  the  bridge 
alone,  if  it  had  been  built  by  free  labour 
during  these  periods  of  high  wages,  being  of 
the  value  of  Qve  thousand  pounds.  Whatever 
the  saTUig  ks  to  cost,  however,  the  value  of  a 
good  road  and  a  bridge  to  a  new  country  like 
this  i.s  nhnost  beyond  calculation.  I  forget 
what  prriciiral  philosopher  it  was  who  said, 
"The  worst  use  you  can  put  a  man  to  is  to 
hang  him,"  but  surely  most  people  wilt  readily 
admit  that  such  a  rood  tia  the  above,  in  any 
country,  and  more  especially  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria,  in  not  only  fiir  more  useful,  but  a 
flv  more  huiuane  and  sightly  object  than  the 
gdlowa 

The  road  to  Pontrideo  gradually  and 
slightly  ris«  till  you  reach  the  top,  when  a 
turn  to  the  right  brings  you  at  once  upon  the 


ground  of  the  Stockade,  which  iies  in  a  hoi 
low  a  little  below.  A  lirst  impression  docj 
not  convey  any  ade<|uate  impression  of  its 
strenpth,  or  general  ckiratter  as  a  penal 
establi.shmenL  You  see  several  detached 
tents  upon  the  higher  ground,  with  a  sentinel 
walking  to  and  fro  in  front  of  them;  and  you 
look  down  upon  a  low-roofed,  straggling 
range  of  buildings,  something  in  appearance 
between  an  English  country  brewhouse,  and 
a  military  outpost  liolding  it  in  charge.  De- 
scending the  slope,  and  reaching  ttie  house  of 
the  superintendent,  a  Sf|uare  garden  of  cab- 
bages, and  s(juare  beds  of  weeds  mixed  with 
flowers  and  shrubs  fa  type  of  most  of  the 
gardens  since  the  discovery  of  the  gold),  ia 
seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  horseway  be- 
tween, with  a  green  swampy  field  beyond, 
bounded  by  a  long  iron-grey  wall  of  largo 
loose  .stones,  with  a  few  trees  to  the  right, 
and  the  head  of  a  sentinel  moving  backwards 
and  forwards — upon  legs  we  assume — in  the 
nieridow  or  tn.nr.sh  below  on  the  other  side. 

Keing  left  alone  for  a  white  under  tho 
wooden  vcrawlah  of  the  house,  tlie  picture  is 
further  enlivened  by  the  slow  approach  of  a 
cow  from  a  cow-house  in  the  pro.\imity  of  the 
cabbage  square,  which  pauses  and  looks  at 
mu  with  a  rueful  and  rather  commiserating 
expresiiion.  She  is  pretty  comfortable  her- 
self, but  she  sees  that  I  nm  a  new  comer,  and 
wonders  perhaps  whnt  I  have  done  to  be 
brought  there.  The  place  is  all  very  silent ; 
so  is  the  cow  I  so  of  course  nra  I.  .\  dog  now 
comes  round  tho  corner,  and  after  looking  at 
me,  without  barking  or  other  demonstration, 
retires,  I  follow  mechanically,  and  on  turn- 
ing the  angle  of  the  house  I  come  in  view  of 
what  [  had  at  first  compared  in  my  mind 
to  a  country  brewhouse,  which  on  a  closer 
examination  becomes  formidable  enoitgh,  pre- 
senting as  it  docs  very  tmmisLakeablo  indica- 
tions of  strength,  precaution,  and  watchful 
vigilance,  both  within  and  without.  No  voice 
fs  heard  ;  nothing  is  heard  but  the  clash  of 
the  chains  of  a  g^ng  of  convicts  pa.s.?ing  across 
one  of  the  yards. 

Tho  Sitperintendcnt,  Mr.  Barrow,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  penal  estahlishment.s  of 
the  colony,  appears,  and  on  my  making  some 
allusion  to  the  men  in  chains,  gives  me  their 
collective  history  in  a  few  words,  which  show 
that  the  said  cWns  are  by  no  means  un- 
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necessary  ornanitnts.  Mast  of  the  convicts 
have  liccn,  in  one  place  or  otlier,  prisoners 
frora  cliildhood.  They  have  been  three  times 
convicted  at  homo;  first  of  all,  whipped,  per- 
haps, in  the  Parkhurst  prison  for  juvenDc 
odenders.  After  beinR  exposed  to  the  coii- 
tnniinnting  iiitiutncc  of  many  more  depraved 
thnn  (lieniKekes  they  have  been  pardoned, 
and  Bcnt  iidrill  on  the  world,  worse  thnn 
when  tlvcy  entered  it.  Again  apprehendeJ  nnd 
convicted  they  litivc  been  sent  to  Pentonville, 
or  some  other  prison.  Liberated  after  years, 
again  following  a  coui-se  of  crime,  ainl  once 
more  apprehended  and  convicted,  they  have 
been  transported  to  Van  Dii'iiien'^  Lund,  or 
Norfolk  Island.  At  cneli  of  these  [ihices,  ,iiid 
in  all  their  prisons,  at  Ijotiie  and  fibroad,  the 
pet  system  of  penal  traiiiins?  and  reform  in 
use  at  the  period  has  been  tried,  and  all  have 
failed.  Obtaining  their  condiLional  pardons, 
after  a  certain  number  of  j-ears  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  or  Norfolk  Island,  they  have 
had  it  in  their  power  to  go  with  their  ticket 
of  leave  to  any  of  the  .■\u.stralian  colniiies.  Of 
course  they  have  made  directly  for  Jlelhoiirne 
— first  to  the  gold  region  of  the  dijifjins, 
and  next  to  the  more  fixed  gold  region  of  llie 
wealthy  lommunity  ia  the  town.  Most  of 
the  crimes  of  these  men — that  is  to  say,  ninety 
per  cent,  of  them,  have  origirmted  in  England. 
They  hiid  Iheir  tliief  experience  and  training 
at  home.  They  have  eommitted  everj-  crane 
here,  to  obtain  gold,  whith  tiieir  previous 
knowledge,  skill,  and  depravity  could  suggest 
— and  here  they  are  at  last 

It  is  night;  a  cold  wind  blows  and  a 
drisKling  rain  falls.  An  iron  tongue,  that  is 
to  Kay,  a  large  bell  in  the  Stockade,  now 
Announces  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  all 
the  prisoners  to  go  lo  bed.  A  jingling  of 
chains  \s  heard  as  the  several  gangs  pass 
across  the  yard,  then  a  sound  of  the  drawing 
of  boltit,  then  silence,  I  cannot  help  specu- 
lating on  the  different  sorts  of  Buppresscd 
ferocity  in  the  faces  of  all  these  subdued 
human  tigers,  as  they  sit  up  on  their  wooden 
palleUi,  or  look  out  from  beneath  their 
blankets. 

Dining  with  the  Superintendent,  and  tlie 
chief  ofiiccr  in  conamand  of  this  de[iartnK'nt 
{an  old  army  captain),  ttc  arc  waited  upon  by 
one  of  the  aborigines,  whose  black  face  is 
•without  a  Fingle  tint  of  negro  brown,  lie 
is  a  prisoner  of  the  Stockade,  but  in  reward 
for  a  long  period  of  good  conduct,  is  en- 
trusted with  this  comparative  degree  of 
liberty.  He  understands  enough  English — 
chiefly  nouns,  with  a  few  morsels  of  verbs — 
to  wait  very  well;  and  though  in  lii.s  training 
he  let  fall  or  otherwise  demolished  a  fearfid 
amount  of  plates,  glasses,  and  other  Klrance 
and  wondrt>us  domestic  articles  which  were 
previously  unknown  to  his  bands  or  eyes,  he 
nas  now  attained  sufficient  skill  to  avoid  all 
Buch  disasters.  But  he  has  his  ninny  old 
misfortunes  of  this  kind  in  constant  memory, 
and  is  full  of  dreadful  apprebeofiiona  at  every^ 


feat  he  performs.  When  he  places  a  de- 
canter of  wine  on  the  table,  he  remains  % 
second  or  two  with  glaring  eyes,  and  slowly 
withdrawing  his  open  hands  from  both  sides, 
ready  to  catch  it  in  case  it  should  take  a  fit 
of  tumbling  over  as  he  walks  away.  Lie  has 
an  awful  look  of  care  in  lianding  me  a  larga 
dish  of  smoking  potatoes.  It  seems  like  a 
solemn  rite  to  un  idol.  I  do  not  dare  to 
glance  up  at  his  face.  His  constant  care  and 
watchftilncs.s  are  extraordinarj',  and  he  ob- 
viously possesses  far  more  intelligence  than 
the  aborigines  of  Australia  are  generally 
believed  capable  of  acquiring.  Mr.  Barrow 
inform.*  me  that  ho  is  really  in  all  ordinary 
respects  a  very  good  and  trusty  servant,  and 
that  he  has  n«rer  been  known  to  tell  an 
untruth. 

T5nt  the  picture  I  have  formed  in  my  imagi- 
nalion,  of  all  those  fierce  convicts   in  their 
chains — which  arc    not   taken  off   even    at 
night — sitting  up  in  their  dens,  or  scowling 
up  from  beneath  their  blankets,  still  haunting 
ine,  I  feel  obliged  to  communicate  my  wish 
to  Mr.  BaiTow  to  be  permitted,  if  not  con- 
trary to  rules,  to  pay  them  a  pa.ssing  visit 
forthwith.     My  wish   being  courteou.sly  ac- 
corded, I  accompany  the  captain  to  the  gate 
of  the  Stockade,  and  having  passed  this,  and 
the  armed  sentinels,  T  find  myself  in  a  sort  of 
barrnck-yard,    to    appearance,    with    store- 
rooms at  each   side,   having  strong   narrow 
doors,  immense  iron  bolLs,  and  an  iron  grating 
above  for  ventilation.     The  captain  informs 
me  that  the  stores  arc  n(ft  thus  protected  to 
prevent  anybody  from  walking  off  with  them, 
but   to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
stores  themselves  lo  escape.     These  strong 
rooms  are,  in  fact,  the  wards,  or  dormitories 
of  the  convicts.  Being  invited  to  look  in  upon 
them,  I  a[iproach  one  of  tliese  bolted  doon 
A  square  shutter  is  unfastened  and  pushed 
aside  by  the  captain,  and  displays  an    iron 
grating  through  which  I   look   at  the   irre- 
clairaablcs    in    their    Jairs.     How    absurdly 
different  is  the  reality  from  the  picture  I  had 
framed   in   my  imagination  f     Over  a  largo 
room  are  distributed  on  stretchers,  or  other 
raised  surface,  and  all   so  close  together  as 
only  to  allow  of  space  for  passage  round  each, 
a  number  of  bundles  of  bedding,  apparently, 
each  enveloped  in  a  grey  and  blue  chequered 
coverlid  of  the  same  pattern.     The  bales  or 
bundles   are  without   motion   or  sound  ;  no 
voice  is  heard,  no  hc-ul  Or  foot  i.<i  visible.    Eicb 
bundle  contains   the  huddled  up   form  of  a 
convict,  who  adopts  this  plan  to  obtain  the 
greatest  degree  of  warmth.     Some  are,  no 
doubt,  asleep;  many  wide  awake,  and  full  of 
peculiar  thoughts:  and  perhaps  even  of  fresh 
plans,  should  they  ever  again  get  a  chance. 
What  a   volume  of  depraved  life,    what  a 
prison-history  lies  enfolded  in  each  of  those 
moveless    coverlids!     There    is    absolutely 
nothing  more  to  be  seen,  and  wc  pass  on  to 
the  nest  door.     It  is  very  much  the  same. 
A  third  ward,  however,  presents  a  dificrence, 
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till'  sleeping;  plnces  being  built  up  in  separate 
berths,  formed  of  cros?  batlL-nii,  like  very 
strong  wooden  cages  for  benrs.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  upyier  tier  ascend  by  means  of  a 
woodrii  bracket  whirh  juts  out  nbout  half 
way  up.  lliTC  I  did  see  one  fo'H  pnilrudiiig, 
belonging  probably  to  some  taJl  miin  who 
was  not  in  irons.  A  lantborn  i.<  siispendiHl 
from  the  centre  of  the  roiif,  by  a  cunl  which 
is  passed  oTur  a  pulley,  atid  niiu;  througli  a 
hole  above  the  door,  so  that  the  guard  cun 
raise  it  or  lower  it  at  any  tiiue  during  the 
night  without  opening  the  door.  When  the 
light  needs  trimming,  the  lantboru  beiug 
lowered,  one  of  the  prisoners,  whose  turn  it 
is,  has  to  get  up  and  attend  to  it  The  gleam 
it  sheds  i£  very  melancholy,  aluiost  funereal. 
Hard  nature!!,  indeed,  must  ibey  be,  who, 
lying  awake  soraeli:  '  ■■  night,  are  not 

softened  to  a  few  si-;  .  Iits  or  emotions 

ae  they  look  arouu'i  m^iu;  but  hard  no 
doubt  they  are,  and  most  of  them  of  the 
hardest. 

The  Superintendent  has  work  to  do  in  hi.s 
office  —  letters,  reports,  calculations,  ac- 
count-s,  <lkc. ;  ha  becomes  absent  and  Uciturn, 
and  I  betake  myself  to  bed.  Thiou^hout  the 
whole  night,  I  am  awakened  every  half  hour 
by  the  Stockade  bell,  and  am  five  limoj>  in- 
fonned,  by  the  different  voices  of  five  sen- 
tinels, heanl  in  succession  from  different  points 
of  the  building,  near  and  remote,  that  "  all's 
well !"  After  the  sixth  or  seventh  round  of 
this,  however,  I  get  used  to  it,  and  drop  to 
sleep  again  after  bearing  the  satisfactory 
announcement. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Billy — the  aboriginal 
— comes  bolt  into  my  room  with  my  boots  in 
one  band,  and  a  jug  of  hot  water  in  the 
other.  He  neither  utters  a  word,  nor  looks  at 
me  (except  in  a  way  he  has  with  his  eyebulls 
turned /row  me),  but  places  the  boots  on  the 
floor,  hovering  with  one  hand  over  them  in 
case  either  of  them  should  fall  sidewaj-s,  and 
then  gets  tlie  jug  upon  the  dressing- table. 
He  stares  at  it  with  a  w.nming,  or  rather  a 
threatening,  look,  when,  seeing  that  it  stands 
firmly,  his  gloomy  features  relax,  and  he 
departs  as  abruptly  as  he  entered. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  bell  calls  the  convicts 
to  a  genera]  muster  in  the  principal  yard, 
preparatory  to  the  diflcrent  gangs  being 
marched  ofif  to  their  various  description.^  of 
work.  Mr.  Barrow  accompaiues  tne  into  the 
yard.  ^V'o  pass  through  the  little  narrow 
massive  pate,  and  I  am  at  once  in  the  presence 
of  the  tljn<-e  picked  and  sifted  incorrigiblcs 
of  the  mother  country  and  her  Australian 
colonies.  .Sentinels,  with  loaded  muskeLs, 
patrol  the  outskirts  of  (he  yard,  and  officers 
and  constables  anncd  with  truncheons  stand 
on  guard  outside  the  ranks.  Many  of  the 
convicts  have  irons  on  their  logs,  but  the 
majority  are  quite  free,  and  can  "make  a 
ni.'ih  "  if  they  will. 

The  convicts  arc  ranged  like  a  regiment  of 
■oldiers  at  muster,   the  rear  ranks  taking 
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open  order.  Tliey  are  all  rbresscd  in  the 
usual  grey,  or  dark  pepper-and-salt  coarsu 
cloth.  Tho  yard  is  quite  silent,  and  the 
names  are  called  over.  None  of  the  black 
sheep  are  mistiing.  I  look  along  the  ranks 
from  face  to  face — with  apparent  inditTLTcnce, 
casually,  and  with  as  little  offence  or  purpose 
in  my  gnzc  as  possible ;  and  F  am  quile  sure 
that  it  is  not  from  knowing  what  they  are,  but 
really  from  a  genuine  impre!*.-iion  of  what  is 
written  by  the  Bngers  of  experience  in  vixy 
marked  lines  and  characters,  and  fluctuating 
or  fixed  sbad&s  that  I  am  persua<led  there  is 
not  one  gooti  face  among  them.  No,  not  one. 
Ou  the  contrary,  nearly  every  face  is  ex- 
tremely bad.  1  go  over  them  all  again  in  the 
same  ca.sua!,  purposeless  way  (they  are  not 
deceived  by  it  a  bit),  and  I  feel  satisfied  that 
a  worse  .set  of  fellows  never  stood  in  a  rovr 
than  those  before  rue.  BenejUh  tliat  silent 
outwardly  subdued  air  there  is  the  manifest 
lurking  of  fierce,  depraved,  remorseless 
spirits,  ready  with  the  first  chance  to  rush 
away  into  the  course  of  crime  that  brought 
them  here.  By  thi.s  time  they  ai-e  all 
at  work  upon  nic,  quietly  sj>eculating  on 
who  I  am,  what  I  want,  and  if  my  visit 
portenils  anything  to  them.  The  yanl  id 
covered  with  loose  stones  of  broken  granite ; 
and  I  notice  close  to  my  feet,  and  looking  up 
directly  into  my  face,  a  magpie.  lie  also, 
holding  his  head  on  one  side  intcrrogiilively, 
seems  to  ask  my  basincss  here.  1  tmko  a, 
frt'sh  breath  as  I  look  down  at  the  little 
thing,  as  the  only  relief  to  tho  oppressive 
seuso  of  prison  doom  Uiat  pervades  the  lieavy 
scene. 

Tho  different  working  gangs  aro  now 
marched  utf,  about  twenty  at  a  time,  with  n 
suflicient  interval  both  of  time  and  dLstanco 
between  each,  in  case  of  a  combination  for  a 
rush.  Some  go  to  work  at  building,  .some  on 
the  roads,  some  to  the  bridges,  some  to  shoe- 
making,  carpentering,  &c.  Tramp — tramp — 
tramp — with  a  jingle  of  irons — and  they  aro 
all  gone,  and  the  little,  narrow,  massive  gate 
is  closed.  The  yard  is  vacant  and  silent,  with 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  magpie  bopping 
Over  the  broken  granite,  and  nothing  now  to 
be  heard  but  tho  faint  retiring  jingle  of  the 
chains,  the  low  continuous  quire  of  the  frogs 
in  the  swamp,  and  the  distant  lowing  of  a 
forlorn  cow. 

It  will  have  been  evident  before  thi.s  that 
everything  is  conducted  here  on  a  <i.ved  sys- 
tem, rigidly  and  undeviatingly  cnforce<l,  and 
that  this  is  perfectly  necessiirv,  considering 
the  subjects  that  have  to  bo  dealt  with.  No 
loud  voice  of  coramnncl  is  ever  huini,  and 
the  Superintendent  has  .strictly  forbidden  all 
strong  laiignago  on  tli':'  pnrl  of  the  various 
oifieers  and  constables;  the  eoiivii-l.s  are  all 
controlled  by  the  Stockade  bell.  When  tho 
bell  orders  them  to  come  forth,  they  corne 
forth ;  \vlien  the  bell  orders  them  to  retire, 
they  retire  ;  if  they  are  L-ilking  after  retiring 
to  rest,  aad  the  bcU  rings  for  silence,  they  art 
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li«ifd  no  more.  Thus,  all  sense  of  personal 
tyraimicR,  and  all  special  aniraositice,  arc 
BToidcd ;  tlic  convicts  ffcl  thoy  arc  under 
the  spell  of  n  sort  of  iron  Cite,  a  doom  with 
ail  iron  tongue — they  are  subdued  nnd  sur- 
rounded \>y  an  ever-vigilant  and  inflexible 
system,  and  they  submit  in  spite  of  their  will 
not  to  submit. 

Mr.  Harrow  Iiaa  been  engngcd  in  this 
anxious,  painful,  and  unresting  work  these 
twelve  long  years — first  in  Norfolk  Island, 
then  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Bnally  placed  over 
Ptnlridge  Stockade,  the  htvad-quartcrs  of  all 
the  penal  establishments  of  the  colony.  Of 
all  public  officers,  there  is  probably  not  one 
whose  duties  arc  so  full  of  sleepless  anxieties, 
nnd  so  imperfectly  appreciatwl  (partly  be- 
cause they  are  but  little  known),  as  those  he 
performs  with  such  rigid  constancy. 

I  have  taken  a  stroll  round  the  outskirt-S 
of  the  Stockade,  and,  while  gazing  over  the 
swampy  fields,  now  wearing  the  green  tints 
of  the  fresh  grass  of  winter  which  is  near  at 
bund,  and  thence  turning  my  gaze  to  the 
bush  in  the  distance,  with  its  uncouth  nnd 
lonely  appearance,  I  hear  the  jingle  of  chains 
to  the  left  of  where  I  am  standing,  and  pre- 
Bcntty  I  see  winding  round  the  road  a  gang 
of  cotivicts  on  their  way  to  work  at  a  bridge. 
They  are  succeeded  by  another  gang;  and,  at 
the  .same  interval,  by  a  third.  I  am  instantly 
and  forcibly  reminded  of  the  string  of  con- 
victs whom  Don  Quixote  met  and  set  at 
liberty,  driving  away  their  guards,  taking  off 
their  fetters,  and  making  them  a  noble 
Bpcecli ;  in  return  for  which  they  ran  off  scoff- 
ing and  hooting,  and  saluting  their  deliverer 
with  a  volley  of  stones.  I  never  before  felt 
60  strongly  the  truthfulness  of  this  scene. 
Here  arc  a  set  of  men  who  would  have  done 
— and  who  would  this  very  day  do — the  same 
thing  to  any  eccentric  philanthropist  in  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  who  should  set  them  free 
and  make  tliem  an  address  on  liberty  and 
humanity.  So  true  may  fiction  be  in  the 
hands  of  genius. 

Other  convict  establishments  have  been 
•Ihidcd  to,  which  consist  of  two  smaller 
stockades,  and  the  hulks  which  are  lying  in 
Hobson's  Hay.  The  stockades  being  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  just 
described,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  particu- 
larize them,  but  I  at  once  accept  Mr.  Barrow's 
obliging  offer  to  take  me  on  board  the  prison 
ships.     We  mount  his  gig  and  drive  off. 

On  the  way  to  Melbourne,  through  the 
bush,  I  ask  many  questions  of  the  Supcriti- 
tcndent^as  to  the  growth  of  corn  and  cab- 
bages— the  latter,  with  other  vegetables,  being 
expensive  luxuries  in  Melbourne.  I  also  ask 
if  the  convict?  can  be  trusted  with  er]ge  tools, 
out  of  sight  of  the  guards,  or  tn  sight?  Is  a 
funeral  of  one  of  them  at  all  a  melancboly 
Bight  to  the  others?  and  go  forth.  To  these 
questions,  I  only  receive  raonosyllabic  replies, 
and  often  no  reply;  I  half  expect  to  get  an 
answer  frota  the  distant  bell,    The  Super- 


intendent scarcely  hears  mc;  bis  mind  is 
away  at  Pentridge,  or  on  board  one  of  his 
hulks.  We  pass  through  Melbourne,  cross 
the  bridge,  and  moke  our  way  along  the 
muddy  road  to  Liardet's  Beach.  I  am  indis- 
creet enough  to  ask  u  few  more  questions, 
but  the  anxious  and  absorbed  look  of  the 
Superintendent  shows  me  that  ho  is  absent 
from  the  gig,  drive  as  well  as  he  may,  and  I 
give  it  up.  We  arrive  at  the  beach,  and  put 
off  in  the  Government  boat. 

It  is  a  long  pull,  xnd  by  no  means  a  rery 
lively  one,  for  it  is  pretty  clear  that  everybody 
in  the  boat  feels  a  certain  sort  of  cloud  over 
his  spirits  from  the  serious  business  all  are 
upon ;  but  the  sky  is  clear  and  bright,  and  I 
am  soon  in  quite  as  absent  a  .state  as  my  friend 
the  Superintendent,  though  it  is  probable  that 
our  thoughts  are  nut  in  the  .same  direction. 

We  first  pull  on  board  a.  hulk,  a  new  one, 
to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  exigencies  of 
the  gold  fields,  which  is  being  "  fitted  up  *'  at 
a   convict  ship.     P'rom    the   magnitude   and 
strength  of  the  wooden  bars,  rails,  and  battens^ 
one  might  imagine  that  it  wa.s  intended  for 
young  elephajits,  buffaloes,  and  wild   boars. 
But  I  am  assured  by  one  of  tin.-  wardens  that 
they  arc  not  at  all  too  strong.     From  tbia 
we  row  away  to  the  prison  ship  for  s&ilors — 
not  convicts,  but  refractory.     This  word  re- 
fiiiclory  includes  all  tbe  otfenecs  of  running 
away  to  the  gold  fields  on  the  very  first  chance 
after  the  vessel  drops  her  anchor  in  the  bay, 
or  of  refusing  their  duty,  or  otherwise  mis- 
conducting themselves  while  on  board,  witk 
a  view  to  distracting  and  overthrowing  all 
arrangements  for  a  iiK>st  didicult  port,  and 
escaping  in  the  confusion.    To  this  hulk  many 
captains  of  vessels  have  been  obliged  to  send 
half  their  crews  as  soon  as  tbt-y  have  entered 
the  harbour,  and  several  have  even  adopted 
the  more  resolute  plan  of  sending  the  whdil 
crew  off  to  prison  at  once,  on  the  first  sboV 
of  insubordination,  and  keeping  them  there, 

From  the  refractory,  would-be  gold-digging 
sailors'  jtrison  we  push  off  for  Williaiui' 
Town,  and  land  rear  the  light-house,  at  * 
little  boat-pier  of  loose  stones  now  in  course 

of  erection  by  a  gang  of  convicts  sent  n-' 

for  the  purpoise,    Cfuards  with  loaded  111  i 

patrol  on  the  outskirts.     It  is  a  most  i. 

work,  and  the  e-xtrcmity  towards  the  water 
being   made   circular,    for   a   small    salutioj 
battery,  may  serve  to  salute  in  another  w( 
if  there  should  ever  be  need.     We  pass 
the  pier  to  other  works. of  building,  drains^ 
and  so  on,  all  performed  by  convict  labour 
Mr.  Barrow  attending  to  his  duties,  and  lea' 
me  to  stroll  aliout  and  observe  what  I 
and  judge  for  myself.     To  sinn  up  all  this 
two  words,  I  cannot  perceive  that  the 
Ticts  have  one  spark  of  manly  shame  at  tli 
position  ;  but  I  do  most  certainly  observe  tl 
without  any  hard  words  from  the  ovci 
or  the  least  personal  violence  (which  w( 
not  for  B  moment  be  allowed),  they  <lo  twics 
as  miicb  work  in  an  hour  as  double  titm 
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number  of  free  Government  labourers  get 
through  in  ft  day.  The  chief  reason  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  the  conricts  are  thinking  of 
their  work  aa  an  agreeable  relief  after  solitary 
confinement,  and  are  glad  to  use  their  limbs ; 
whereas  the  free  labourers  are  thinking  of  the 
gold  fields,  and  how  to  get  ten  shillings  a  di»y 
for  doing  nothing,  until  they  are  able  to  be  otf 
to  the  digging!!. 

The  Superintendent  now  rejoins  me,  and 
carrj-ing  me  along  with  him  at  a  brisk  pace, 
informs  me  tliat  we  are  going  on  board  the 
President,  his  principal  convict  hulk.  This 
prison-ship  contains  the  worst  of  the  worst — 
men  who  cannot  b«  trusted  to  work  at  any- 
thing— who  pass  their  time  in  solilury  con- 
finement and  in  irons,  excepting  an  hour's 
exercise  on  deck,  when  they  are  also  hand- 
cuffed together — m-  ''  "  '  "'Ui  the  Stockade 
of  Pcntridge  is  nc'i  ly  protection — 

"ihecrcruedela  CI' ■:■■ ,  ■■'•■  lUrrowsays,  "of 
the  prisotis  of  the  mother  country  and  her 
Australian  colonies." 

We  ascend  to  the  deck,  where  the  vessel, 
a  Utile  in  front  of  the  gangway,  is  separated 
by  inassire  iron  bars  of  some  ten  or  eleven 
feet  high  from  tlie  rest  of  the  ship.  The  Su- 
perintendent leaves  me,  as  before,  to  attend 
to  bis  dutii'S  of  inspection,  4c.,  hut  the  chief 
officer  in  command  (whose  name  I  am  rather 
uncomfortably  startled  at  finding  to  be  the 
same  as  my  own)  places  me  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  head  wartlcna,  to  accompany  me  where  I 
wish  to  go.  Of  course  I  at  once  express  a 
dceirc  to  pass  through  the  great  iron  bars  of 
this  terrible  cage,  and  to  go  below  and  see  the 
Ctime  di  hi  erim«. 

We  enter,  and  descend  the  ladder  to  the 
main-deck.  There  is  very  little  to  be  seen  of  a 
kind  to  make  a  picture,  or  a  bit  of  description 
— -in  fact,  nothing — all  is  in  a  state  of  severe, 
quiet,  onlerly,  massive  siinplicily.  The  niiiin 
deck  is  reduced  (o  a  passage,  with  rows  of 
ccUs  of  immense  strength  on  each  side.  The 
name  of  the  occupant  of  the  cell  is  written  on 
a  placard  outa-i'k — with  his  crime,  and  the 
number  of  years  fur  which  he  is  sentenced. 
The  great  majority  of  otfenees  are  robbery 
with  violence,  and  the  tenu  of  imprisonment 
Tarics  from  five  to  twenty  years.  As  I  read 
I  cannot  ny  I  at  all  envy  the  snug  berth  of 
my  namesake  in  command.  I  feel  that  I 
would  tar  rather  be  the  Wandering  Jew,  or 
the  captain  of  the  Flying  Dutchman.  The 
cells  arc  very  like  clean  dens  for  wild  beasts 
— their  huge  solid  timbers  and  ironwork 
being  quite  strong  enough  for  lions  and  tigers, 
bears  and  rhinoceroses,  but  not  more  so  than 
neoesury — so  strong,  so  wilful,  so  resolute, 
and  so  unconquerable  is  man  in  his  In.st  stage 
of  depravity.  I  express  a  desire  to  have  the 
door  opened  of  a  certain  cell,  where  the  jilacarti 
outside  exerci.se.s  a  grim  attraction  upon  me ; 
but  the  warden  at  n)y  side  informs  ine  tliat  the 
convicts  here  arc  all  under  prolonged  puni.sh- 
ment,  and  my  namesake  docs  not  con.sidcr  it 
right  to  make  a  show  of  them.  "  Oh,  indeed]," 


I  say — •"  very  proper." — "  Not,"  adds  th# 
warden,  '*  that  it  would  hurt  iheir  feelings  in 
any  way ;  they  are  always  too  glad  of  any 
opportunity  of  having  the  door  opened.  Wo 
do  not  open  it  even  at  meal  times ;  we  push 
their  allowance  through  a  trap  with  a  slide, 
«4»ich  is  instantly  clojied  .tgaiu  and  bolted." — 
Wluit  a  life  for  all  parties  I 

I  hear  some  of  the  prisoners  singing  in  a 
low  voice,  ajid  others  holding  a  conversation 
between  their  partitions  of  four  or  five  inch&a 
thick.  To  avoid  some  of  the  mental  evila 
of  long  solitary  confinement,  they  are  wisely 
aind  humanely  permitted  to  do  this,  provided 
no  noise  is  made,  or  any  loud  tones  audible. 
In  an  equally  wise  spirit  Mr.  Barrow  has 
arranged  a  kind  of  prospect  of  amelioration ; 
a  degree  of  hope,  well  founded,  however  re- 
mote, is  open  to  all.  A  certain  number  of 
years  of  good  conduct  here,  gives  the  vilest 
ruRinn  of  former  times  a  fair  prospect  of  re- 
moval to  one  of  the  Stockades;  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  good  conduct  there,  gives 
him  the  probability  of  further  promotion : 
namely,  to  work  at  some  trade,  or  to  go  at 
large  as  a  house  servant  and  to  attend  in  the 
yards;  while,  as  a  final  result  of  ni.any  years 
of  good  conduct,  he  gets  his  ticket  of  leave  to 
go  where  he  pleases  in  the  colony.  .Many  do 
really  reform,  and  lead  decent  lives  thence- 
forth ;  some  rush  away  to  the  gold  fields — 
not  to  dig,  but  to  jilundcr — and  are  back 
again  heavily  ironed,  on  hoard  this  dreadful 
prison-ship,  in  less  than  three  months.  Tha 
fresh  term  of  punishment  in  these  final  of 
all  final  cases  is  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years. 
I  inquire  if  they  sink  into  utter  hopeless  de- 
spondency in  such  cases.  "  No  ;  only  for  tho 
first  week  or  two.  After  that  they  are  again 
scheming,  and  plotting,  and  looking  forward 
to  some  chance  of  escape." 

I  hear  a  regular  tramp  going  round  over- 
hiwMl,  accompanied  by  a  jingling  of  chains. 
The  warden  iriforius  iiic  that  ten  of  the  con- 
victs arc  now  on  deck  for  an  hour's  exercise. 
Only  ten  at  a  lime  are  ever  allowed  to  be  out 
of  tlieir  cells,  none  of  these  being  cvcrtru.sted 
to  go  ashore  to  work,  or  to  work  at  anything 
on  board.  I  inmjcdiatcly  go  upon  deck  to  have 
one  look  at  the  Superintendent's  erinu  da  la 
crime. 

The  ten  men  arc  all  atlired  in  the  pepper- 
and-salt  convict  dress,  with  irons  on  their  legs, 
and  handcuffed  toguthtr,  two  and  two,  as  they 
walk  round  and  round  the  main  hatchway. 
I  make  no  pretence  of  not  looking  at  them  ; 
and  they  make  none  as  to  nie.  There  is 
nothing  violent  or  ferocious  in  the  appearance 
of  any  of  them ;  the  predominating  iinpre»- 
sion  they  convey  is  that  of  brutal  ignorance, 
grossness,  and  utter  absence  of  the  sense  of 
shame.  The  one  who  has  most  sense  in  his 
countenance  is  a  dark,  quiet,  determined, 
patient  villain,  cqii.il  to  any  atrocity  or  daring, 
Ilis  look,  as  he  comes  round  and  faces  tne, 
never  changes;  most  of  the  rest  have  some 
ulight  fluctuations.    Presently  they  begin  to 
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whisper  each  other  ;  and  one  makes  a  remark 
and  passes  it  on ;  iind  preseiilly  they  begin  to 
cxchnngo  jokes,  and  indulge  in  a  high  degree 
of  Moisvless  merriment  at  their  own  obser- 
Tution.  spcruktions,  and  conimentp,  until  it 
becomes  quite  apparent  that  1  am  getting  the 
worst  of  it.  I  retire  with  a  modest  uncon- 
scious air,  wliich  seems  to  delight  them 
immensely. 

Ironed,  barricaded,  and  guarded,  as  these 
men  are,  they  sometimes  attempt  an  escape, 
though  without  success.  Their  t'hkf  hope 
often  turns  upor>  bribing  one  of  the  wardens; 
for  these  prisoners — settled  for  life  as  they 
may  be — have  really  the  means  of  bribing. 
Most  of  them  have  gold  in  MelViourne  in  care 
of  a  friend,  or  in  tho  banks,  or  secreted  at 
gome  of  the  diggings, 

THE  MERCII.\NrS  HE.VRT. 

^^ATTnIAR,  the  Levantine  merchant,  had 
spent  bis  whole  life,  from  his  boy-time 
upwjtrd,  in  travelling  for  the  sake  of  gain,  lo 
the  l^Jisl  and  to  the  West,  arid  to  the  islands  of 
the  South  Sea-s.  IFe  hnd  rtttirned  to  his  native 
place,  Tarsus,  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood, 
and  wu-s  reported  to  have  am.ossed  great 
we.nlth.  His  (irst  ,ttep  was  to  make  n  prudent 
call  upon  the  governor,  and  to  present  him 
with  a  purse  ami  a  string  of  pearls,  in  order 
to  hfspeok  his  gooil-will.  He  then  built  him- 
self a  spacious  palace  in  the  midst  of  a  garden 
on  the  borders  of  a  stream,  and  began  to  lead 
a  quiet  life,  resting  nfler  the  fatigues  of  his 
many  voyages.  Most  persons  considered  him 
to  be  the  limppiest  of  merchants;  but  these 
who  wiTC  iiitroiliiced  to  his  intiniacj'  knew 
that  his  constant  companions  were  thought 
and  e,idness.  When  he  had  departed  in  his 
youtli,  he  had  left  his  father,  and  his  mother, 
and  his  brothers,  and  his  sisters  in  health, 
although  poor;  but,  when  lie  rettimed  in 
hopes  to  gild  the  remainder  of  their  days, 
he  found  that  the  hand  of  death  had  fallen 
upon  them  every  one,  and  that  there  was  no 
one  to  .share  his  prosperity:  and  a  blight 
came  over  his  heart. 

Thcgo.«si[isin  tire  bazaars  soon  hetran  to  talk 
of  his  case,  and  it  was  then  that  Ilntina  the 
Chrintiun  tiilor  one  day  said  in  a  loud  voice 
to  his  opposku  neighbour  the  Jewish  money- 
chaiigtr,  "  I  will  Jay  the  value  of  my  stock 
that  tUti  mercbnnt  .Matthias  will  find  cotiso- 
ktinn  in  matTiage ;  that  ho  will  choose  the 
most  bcamiful  of  our  maidens ;  and  that  he 
wilt  found  a  family  which  shall  be  cehbrated 
in  this  city  as  long  as  its  prosperity  endures." 
To  I'  -s  the  Jew  replied:  "What  is  the  value 
of  thy  stock?  Three  j.iekets  returned  upon 
Ihy  hands,  a  rusty  pairof  scissors,  nn  «lil  stool, 
and  some  bundtes  of  thread?  Vtrily  the  risk 
is  not  great."  The  Chri.sltnn  said  a  prayer  or 
two  to  himself,  that  he  might  not  curse  his 
neighbour,  and  then  answered :  "  I  will 
throw  in  Zarifeh,  the  ebony-black  girl  whom 
I  bought  lost  spring  lo  foUow  my  wife  whea 


8hc  goes  out  with  the  little  Goi-gcs  to  the 
gardens.     What  sayest  thou  now?" 

The  Jew  pondered  awhile,  leaning  his  grey 
beard  on  the  breast  of  his  caftan.  Ho  rc- 
roeinbered  that  forty  years  before  he,  tx>,  had 
returned  from  travel  with  liis  moiiev-bags, 
and  h.id  found  bis  house  desolate;  and  that 
he  had  devoted  himself  ever  since  to  nioody 
reflection,  and  to  the  heaping  of  mahbow 
upon  mahbonb.  The  thought  had  therefore 
beeomo  fixed  in  his  mind  that  when  the  middle 
time  of  life  comes,  there  can  remain  no  affec- 
tion in  the  heart,  either  of  Christian,  or  of 
Jew,  or  ofMuhijinrnadan,  but  for  gold.  So  he 
said:  "Let  the  odds  be  equal.  I  will  venture 
tive  hundred  pieces  against  thy  five  bundled 
pieces,  that  within  five  years  the  merchant 
Matthias  docs  not  take  to  his  bosom  a  wife." 
"  Agreed  I"  cried  the  Christian.  The  neigh- 
bours were  called  in  as  witnesBcs,  and  eveiy 
one  Iniighed  at  the  absurdity  of  Uic  dispute 

Matthias  was  not  long  in  learning  thai  i 
wager  bad  been  laid  upon  his  future  life  ;  and, 
in  passing  through  the  bazaar,  he  stopped  one 
day  and  said  sternly  to  the  Christian  l.iilor: 
"Son  of  nishncss,  why  liasl  thou  risked  more 
than  the  whole  of  thy  havings  upon  a  matttT 
wliich  is  only  known  to  Ileaven?  I  hare 
looked  upon  nil  the  maidens  of  my  people, 
and  no  emotion  hasstiiTcd  within  me.  Verjlj 
thou  wilt  become  a  prey  to  tl^s  Jew." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  tailor,  smiling,  "  it  is 
impossible  for  a  good  man  to  remain  all  his 
life  alone.   If  thou  wilt  come  to  my  liouse  anil 
sec  my  wife  and  my  little  Gorges  d.inciog  in  i 
the  arms  of  the  ebon.y-black  girl,  Zarifeh,  thou 
wilt  surely  relent  and  si>ek  at  once  to  be  as  J 
am.  Perhaps  thou  bust  not  well  looked  aroua4 
thee.     There  is  .Miriam,  the  daughter  of  our 
linker,  who  is  of  mnjestic  presence,  being  K 
big  as  thyself     She  will  suit  thee  to  a  hair; 
and,  if  thuu   desire.st,  my  M'ifc   shall    mak  ' 
proiposals  for  Ihec  this  nfternoon."     MattI 
laughed  and  frowned,  and  went  on,  and 
Jew  chuckling  in  his  beaKl  said :    "  O  H 
for  bow  much  wilt  thou  ficc  thyself  from 
wager?   Wilt  thou  pay  a  hundred  pieces 
let  all  be  said?"     But  the  Christian  ropMi 
"  In  <5ve  years  Saint  Philotea  wore  away ' 
stone  a.s  big  a.s  this  stool  with  her  ki.sses 
her  tears — iti  five  years  the  heart  of  thia 
may  melt." 

Matthias  went  not  on   his  way  un 
after   his    conversation    with    the    Ch 
tailor.     He    began    to    think    tbrtt    peri 
indeed,  he  was  wearing  away  his  life  use! 
in  solitude.     There  was  certainlj-  no  be»i 
and  no  satisfaction  in  that  maimer  of  beii 
It  was  belter  lo  take  to  himself  a  compani 
Hut  where  find  her?  Amongst  all  the  frivol 
daughters  of  Tarsus,  was  there  one  ^vith  wh 
he  would  not  be  more  lonely  than  with  hi 
Self?      Tlidr    mothers    had     taught    thi 
nothing  hut  love  of  dres.s,  and  love  of  tbi 
selves.      How   could    their  capricious 
selftsh  natures  find  pleasure  in  commu 
with  a  man  whom  this  world  hod  £ore 
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And  who  wished  to  wait  in  meekness  and  in 
patience  for  the  world  to  come? 

Thi>8c  ine<litattoii3  disturbed  Matthiai<,  but 
they  ilitl  not  rtnderhini  more  unhappy.  They 
occu[iieil  his  mind  ;  they  relieved  the  mono- 
tony ef  his  cxisttuee  ;  ihey  prevented  hira 
from  always  turning  hia  eyes  inward  upon 
huuself  ;  they  forced  him  to  look  nbroud.  He 
went  to  the  bouses  of  his  friemis  and  once 
moTv  iiludied  the  perfections  or  imperfections 
of  their  daughters,  ilis  object  wus  so  ranni- 
feet,  that  the  Joke  went  round  t  int  he  wished 
to  saive  the  Christian  tailor  from  ruin.  People 
jested  with  the  Jew  as  they  brought  in  their 
XDuney  m  change.  But  although  Mntthius 
saw  many  hcnutiful  girls  who  threw  the 
glances  of  their  .'dmond-shaped  eyes  eiicoa- 
ragingly  toward? him,  he  saw  none  that  pleaf^ed 
his  hi.-art  ;  and  suddenly  retiring  from  society, 
shut  himself  up  for  u  whole  year  in  hi^  palace, 
J9c<|p  '  ....t....1y,  and  taking  back  melancholy 
ail  III  for  his  only  companions. 

.\ '  ,  ;  -MatthLos  began  to  feel  the  desire 
of  change,  and  made  it  a  practice  every  luorn- 
ing  to  have  his  mule  saddled  and  to  ride  out  to 
the  btt'^eof  the  mountains;  and,  tlien  putlitij; 
ftx)l  to  ground  to  wander  until  evening 
Miiidsl  (he  rooks  and  valleys.  On  one  occasion 
he  went  so  far  that  ho  could  not  return  to 
where  ho  liiid  lefl  his  mule  and  servant  before 
niglK-fiill,  and  lost  his  way.  After  going 
hither  and  thither  for  some  lime,  ho  was  cotn- 
pelkd  to  Hut'k  the  8helti.-r  of  a  caw,  anil  to 
wait  until  uioming.  Sleep  overtook  him,  and 
he  did  not  wake  until  the  sun's  ray.*,  shiiidng 
in  through  the  deft  of  the  rock,  played  upon 
his  cyc-Iids.  lie  got  up  ;  and,  having  said 
his  praytTK,  went  forth  and  behcM  a  beautiful 
green  meadow  stretching  along  the  banks  of 
a  stream  which  catne  from  a  narrow  gorge 
at  no  great  distance.  lie  did  not  recognise 
his  whereabouts  and  was  doubtful  of  hnding 
his  way  luK'k,  until  he  saw,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  meadow,  some  object  moving 
npidly  to  and  fro.  It  was  a  young  girl 
chasing  a  row  that  had  escaped  front  her,  and 
nui  with  :i  cord  tjmpled  aliout  his  horns  in 
the  (Urer1i<in  of  Matthi.is.  "  Ah !"  said  lie,  "  I 
will  catch  this  unruly  niiimal,  and  then  make 
iti  keeper  point  out  to  me  the  direction  of 
Tar.aug."  So  he  tucked  up  his  robes ;  and, 
being  «lnjng  and  vigorous,  soon  came  up  to 
the  row  tlial  was  wantonl}-  galloping  hitlver 
and  thither,  und  brought  it  to  a  Kt;in(l-still. 
"  May  blessings  light  upon  thy  sturdy  arms, 
strang'.T,"  excliurncd  the  girl,  running  \ip 
out  of  brcalli,  and  unwinding  the  rope 
from  the  cow's  horns  ;  "  If  Naharah  had 
eacapcd  the)'  would  have  beaten  me." 

"  .\nd  who  could  find  it  in  his  heart  lo  beat 
theo,  child  ?"  ^iuFil  the  merchant,  as  he  looked 
at  her  and  woMdered  at  her  delicate  lovclines.s. 

"  The fatlurs,"8he rvplicd,  pulling  Nahanih 
in  the  direction  she  wanted  to  go.  "Triple 
blessings  upon  thee,  igain  I  sty,  stranger!" 

Matthias  forgot  «ll  aliout  Tarsus,  and 
Vkiko  i  by  the  side  of  the  girl,  asking  ques- 


tions of  her.  He  learned  that  she  was  the 
bond-maiden  of  a  monastery  situated  in  those 
mountains,  and  that  her  duty  was  to  take  out 
the  cows,  Biid  especially  this  one,  every  morn- 
ing to  the  pa.stiirage.  "  Do  not  follow  me," 
.said  she,  when  they  came  to  tlic  entrance  of 
th»  giirgc  from  which  the  stream  flowed  ; 
"  for  I  am  forbidden  to  talk  with  those  whom 
I  may  meet"  Matthias  thought  awhile,  and 
then  l»ade  her  adieu,  having  learned  what 
path  he  was  to  follow,  and  returned  to  bis 
palace  full  of  nothing  but  the  image  of  this 
simple  bond-maiden. 

"  Verily."  sjiid  he  to  himself  next  morning, 
"  I  forgot  to  nak  the  name  of  that  girl.  I 
mu.st  Icani  it,  in  order  that  I  may  send  her  a 
recompeii.se."  Under  this  poor  pretence  ho 
mountcil  his  mule  and  rode  towards  the 
mountains,  and  began  his  walk  at  the  usual 
place,  onil  repaired  to  the  cave  and  pas.<!(Hl 
the  night  there,  and  was  out  on  the  meadow 
before  dawn,  lie  soon  saw  four  or  five  cows 
driven  out  of  the  gorge,  and  the  girl  follow- 
ing them,  leading  the  frolicsome  N.iharah. 
"  There  is  no  need  for  thee  to-day,  stranger," 
.said  she  smiling  playfully,  "  tmless  thou  wilt 
drive  my  herd  down  to  the  water  to  drink, 
and  take  care  that  the  black  one  gcx-a  in  first, 
or  else  she  will  gore  the  others."  Upon  this, 
Malthias  took  the  branch  of  a  tree  nnd  began 
to  cry,  "  Jlool  boo  I"  like  a  heriLsnian,  and  lo 
heat  the  lianks  of  the  blni;k  cow,  which 
scnnii>ercd  away,  and  Icrl  liim  a  long  ch-ise 
round  the  meadow  ;  so  Jhat  Iw  did  not  come 
back  until  all  the  other  anininls  hitd  taken 
their  morning  drink,  and  the  girl  vfim  sitting 
on  the  bank  laughing  at  him,  and  wreathing 
a  crown  of  flowers  to  deck  the  horns  of 
Naharah. 

"  Thou  dost  not  know  thy  now  business," 
said  she,  to  Matthias,  as  he  came  up  out  of 
breath  ;  whereupon  he  began  to  curse  the 
cow  whicii  had  led  hiui  that  dance,  and  to 
think  that  he  had  nia<I><  himself  ridiculous 
ill  the  eyes  of  the  girl.  However,  they  were 
soon  .silting  side  by  side  in  pleasant  talk,  and 
the  mercliant  Icariu'd  that  the  name  of  the 
bond-maiden  was  Carino. 

lly  this  time  he  had  quite  made  up  \m  mind 
to  tnarry  her  if  she  would  have  him  ;  but, 
although  relieeting  upon  his  wealth  and  her 
poverty,  it  seemed  scarcely  probable  that  she 
should  refuse,  his  modesty  was  eo  gre;il  tiiat 
he  dared  not  ventnro  to  t^dk  of  love.  They 
parted  early,  snrl  Matthias  went  away,  pro- 
mising to  return  on  the  mtirrow.  He  did  so  ; 
and  fornvnny  weeks  continued  these  meetings 
in  wliii'h,  for  the  lirst  time  since  his  youth,  he 
found  r«-:il  biiiipiness.  At  length,  one  day  he 
took  coinage,  and  told  Garine  that  he  intended 
lo  take  her  away  and  marry  her,  nnd  make 
her  the  niislress  <if  his  wealth.  "  My  lord," 
said  she,  with  simple  surprise,  "  has  madness 
stricken  thee?  Dost  thou  not  know  that  lam 
a  bond -maiden,  and  that  there  is  no  power 
that  can  free  me  ?" 

"  Money  can  free  thee,  child,"  said  Malthi'i*- 
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"  Not  80 ;"  replied  she,  "  for  it  is  an  ancient 
privilege  of  this  monastery  that  bondsmen 
and  bondswomL-n  shall  for  over  appertain  to 
it  If  any  freeman  casts  his  eyes  upon  one  of 
us,  and  desires  to  marry  her,  he  must  quit 
his  stfttc  and  become  a  slave,  he  and  his  de- 
scendant'; for  ever,  to  the  monnstery.  This 
is  why  I  was  not  married  last  year  to 
Skandar,  the  porker,  who  offered  twenty  pigs 
for  ii:y  freedom,  but  who  refused  to  give  up 
his  liberty."  Matthias  internally  thanked 
Heaven  for  havinf^  given  an  independent 
spirit  to  the  jiorker,  and  replied,  smilinp, 
"Believe  nie,  Carine,  that  tlie  fatliers  love 
money — they  all  do — and  I  shall  purchase 
tliee  as  my  wife." 

"  It  is  nonsense,"  said  she,  shaking  her 
head,  "  ttiey  refused  twenty  pigs." 

"  i  will  give  twent}'  sacks  of  gold,  baby," 
cried  Matthias,  enraged  at  her  obstinacy. 
Carine  replied,  that  she  was  not  worth 
so  much  ;  and  that,  if  she  were,  it  was  of 
no  use  talking  of  the  matter,  for  the  fathers 
would  not  sell  her.  "  By  Saint  Maron  !'' 
exclaimed  Matthias,  "  I  can  buy  their  whole 
monastery." 

lie  was  mistaken.  The  monastery  of  Se- 
lafkii  was  the  richest  in  ail  the  East,  and  the 
bead  of  it  was  the  most  self-willed  of  men.  He 
cut  short  the  propositions  uf  tiie  merchant — 
who  went  straight  to  him  that  very  day — by 
saying  that  on  no  account  could  the  liberty  of 
Carine  he  granted.  "  If  thou  wouldst  marry 
her,"  said  he,  looking,  as  Miittliiajj  thought, 
more  wicked  than  a  (lemon,  "  thou  must  give 
up  all  thy  wealth  (<>  us,  and  become  our 
bondsman."  \S'ith  this  answer  the  lover  went 
sadly  away,  and  returned  to  Tarsus,  saying  to 
himself,  "  It  is  impossible  for  tue  to  give  up, 
not  only  the  gavus  of  all  ray  life,  but  even  my 
liberty,  for  the  sake  of  thiscow-girL  I  must 
try  to'  forget  her." 

So  he  went  back  among  his  friends,  and 
began  again  to  walk  in  the  bazaars. 
When  the  Jew  saw  him,  he  cried  out,  "  Hail, 
oh  wise  man,  that  will  not  burthen  him- 
self with  the  society  of  a  woman  1"  But 
the  mercliant  frowned  black  upon  hira,  and 
turned  away  ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
the  neighbours,  went  and  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  the  Christian  tailor,  and,  taking  his 
hand,  whispered  to  him  ;  "  Close  thy  shop, 
my  friend,  and  load  me,  that  I  may  see, 
as  thou  didst  promise,  thy  wife  and  thy 
child." 

"  Which  child  V  said  the  tailor.  "  I  have 
now  three.  Gorges,  Lisbet,  and  Ilanna." 

"All  of  them,"  said  Matthias:  "and  also 
the  eljony-black  girl,  Zarifeh." 

"  Oh  !"  «aid  the  tailor,  "  I  have  set  her 
free,  and  she  is  married  to  the  pudding-seller, 
round  the  corner." 

"  It  seems,"  said  Matthias  to  himself,  "  that 
it  is  the  law  of  Heaven  that  every  cue  shall 
marry." 

The  tailor  shut  up  his  shop  and  took  the 
merchant  home  and  showed  him  his  domestic 


wealth  ; — that  is  to  say,  his  pretty  wife,  hia 
three  stout  children,  and  a  coal-black  girl 
called  Zara,  who  was  kneading  dough  in  the 
court-yard  "  My  friend,"  said  Matthiaa, 
"  what  would.st  thou  do  if  the  powerful  were 
to  say  to  thee,  thou  must  be  deprived  of  all 
this,  or  else  lose  thy  liberty  and  become  a 
slave." 

"  Liberty  is  sweet,"  replied  the  tailor,  shm^ 
ging  his  shoulders  ;  "  yet  some  live  without 
it ;  but  none  can  live  without  love." 

Upon  this  the  merchant  went  back  to  hia 
palace  and  mounted  his  mule  and  rode  to  the 
monastery,  where  he  found  the  court-yard  full 
of  people.  "I  am  come,"  said  he  to  one  of 
the  fathers  whom  he  met  in  the  gateway, 
"  to  give  up  my  liberty  and  my  wealth  for  the 
sake  of  Carine." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  wa.«i  the  reply ;  Skandar, 
the  porker,  has  just  driven  in  all  his  pigs,  and 
they  are  putting  the  chain  upon  his  neck  ia 
the  chapel,  and  all  these  pfojile  that  thou 
seest  collected  are  to  be  witnesses  of  bis 
marriage  with  Carine." 

Mattliias  smote  his  breast  with  his  hand& 
and  the  sides  of  his  mule  with  his  heels,  and 
galloped  through  the  crowd  shouting  out 
that  nobody  should  be  made  a  slave  that  day 
bat  he.  The  chief  of  the  monastery,  on 
learning  what  was  the  matter,  smiled'  and 
said,  '*  that  the  porker  had  a  previous  claim  ;" 
but  the  monks,  who,  perhaps,  looked  forward 
to  the  enjoyments  which  the  merchant's 
wealth  would  afford  them,  ingeniously  sug- 
gested that  he  had  the  best  claim  who  had 
hesitated  least.  Carine's  opinion  was  asked; 
and  she,  seeing  both  of  her  suitors  resolved, 
heartlessly  condemned  the  cnntnourcd  porker 
to  liberty,  and  said  :  "  Let  the  chain  be  put 
upon  the  neck  of  the  merchant."  The  cere- 
mony was  immedintely  performed  ;  and,  whilst 
the  head  of  the  convent  was  )ireparing  to 
begin  the  more  interesting  rite  of  the  mar- 
ringe,  brother  Boag,  the  treasurer  of  the 
monastery,  sctotf  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
wealth  which  had  just  fallen  under  fail 
jurisdiction. 

It  is  said  that  Matthias  never  gave  a 
single  thought  to  hi.?  lost  property,  being 
too  much  absorlied  in  contemplating  the 
charms  of  the  beautiful  Carine.  The  onlf 
.stiplilatioh  he  made  was,  that  ho  should  he 
allowed  to  go  out  to  the  pasturages  with 
her  ;  and,  next  morning  he  found  himself 
in  sober  seriousness  helping  to  drive  Naharth 
and  its  companions  down  to  the  water's 
side. 

Meanwhile  the  Governor  of  Tarsus  heaid 
what  had  happened  to  Matthia.s,  and  was 
stricken  with  rage,  and  caused  his  mule  to  be 
saddled  and  his  guards  to  be  mounted,  and 
set  forth  to  the  monastery  and  summoned  the 
chief,  s.«iyirig,  "  Know,  0  Monk,  that  Matthias 
is  my  friend ;  and  it  cannot  be  that  ho  shall 
he  thy  slave,  and  that  all  his  wealth  shall  be 
transferred  from  my  city  to  thy  monastery. 
He  is  a  liberal  citizen,  and  I  may  not  lose  hia 
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from  sinoDgst  us."  Tho  Qovemor  spoke  thus 
liy  reason  of  certain  loans  n-itliout  interest 
anil  presents  (over  and  above  tiio  jmrso  and 
the  string  of  pearls  which  tho  merchttnt  had 
privst-nied  at  his  first  coming),  wiili  which 
Matthias  had  froelj  obliged  the  tJuvornor: 
who  also  hoped  a  continuance  of  ttio  same. 
Whereupon  the  chief  of  the  monastery  hid 
his  hands  and  vras  humbled  ;  and  thu  Go- 
vernor and  he  parted  witli  a  good  under- 
stan'iiog  nod  agroement. 

It  fell  out,  therefore,  that  afler  a  month  of 
acrvitudo  ilatthias  and  his  bride  were  called 
before  on  assembly  of  the  whole  monastery, 
and  informed  that  the  conditions  imposed 
were  simply  for  the  sake  of  triaL  Nearly  a!l 
the  wealth  of  the  merchant  was  restoretl  to 
him,  and  he  wa-s  liberated  and  led  back  amidst 
applatuling  crowtls  to  his  palacB  at  Tarsus. 
Of  course  he  made  a  liberal  donation  to  the 
monastery,  over  and  above  a  round  sum  which 
Boag  tl>e  trciuwrer  had  not  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  return  with  the  rest  Uciug  a  just 
and  generous  man,  he  not  only  relieved  the  Jew 
from  the  conscqoences  of  his  wager,  b\it  nuwle 
such  presents  to  the  Christian  tailor,  that  he 
had  no  longer  any  need  to  ply  the  needle  for 
his  liri-libocHJ.  Imdition  dilates  with  delight 
on  the  happiness  which  Carine  bestowed  on 
her  husband ;  who  used  always  to  s-ny,  "  that 
with  wealth  or  without  wealth,  with  lilieriy 
or  without  hberty,  she  was  suHicicnt  to  bring 
content  irtto  auy  house,  and  to  make  the 
fltcrnuitt  heart  happy." 

NOTHING  LIKE  LEATlIEa 

It  is  time  that  Leather — the  tough  old 
veteran  whose  fame  extends  far  and  wide 
. — shiiuld  look  to  his  laurels,  He  is  from 
time  to  time  attacked  by  a  number  of  annoy- 
ing anta^ionists,  who  saucily  threaten  to 
"  put  him  down."  Once  it  is  Papier  M.iche, 
a  conglomc-rated  paste-like  stripling,  who 
claims  a  toughness  and  lightne.s.<i  of  his  own, 
without  the  solid  consistency  of  Leather.  At 
another  lime  it  is  young  Carton  Pierre,  a 
native  of  France,  who  presents  a  substance 
built  up  of  paper  and  plaster.  But  the  veteran 
has  lud  more  formidable  attjtcks  from  two 
other  interlopers — Mecr  India  Rubber  and 
Shah  Gutta  Percha  ;  these  boast  so  nmch  of 
their  ebiatieity,  their  toughness,  their  inde- 
structibility, and  every  other  corporeal  and 
corpuscular  excellence,  that  Leather  has  had 
as  much  a^  he  can  do  to  maintain  his  ground 
a^inst  them.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  know, 
that  tougii  old  Leather  does  not  mean  to  give 
up  the  contest.  He  will  fight  his  battle  yet, 
and  shows  a  disposition  to  carry  the  contest 
into  tlic  enemy's  country.  Already  we  Hud 
ladies  making  leather  picture  frames  and 
leather  adornments  of  various  kinds  for  their 
apartmeuts ;  and  we  perceive  that  salo<)ns 
and  gallcnes  are  onco  again,  as  in  times  of 
yore,  exhibiting  leather  tapestries.  We  find, 
too,  architects  aud  docoratora  acknowledging 


that  leather  may  bo  accepted  as  a  titling  and 
graceful  means  of  embellishment  in  many 
caiKB  where  carved  wood  would  otherwise  be 
used, 

A  leather  tapestry  is  not  a  curtain  hanging 
loose,  like  the  airas  or  Gobelin  hangings ;  but 
it  ia  stretched  on  canvas,  and  made  to  Ibnn 
the  panels  of  a  room ;  the  stiles  or  raised 
portions  being  of  oak  or  some  other  kind  of 
wood.  Such  was  generally  the  case  in  the  old 
leather  tapestries,  and  such  it  is  in  those 
now  produced ;  but  tho  mode  of  use  is  sus- 
ceptible of  much  variation;  since  the  gilding, 
and  stamping,  and  painting  of  the  leatlier 
arc  independent  of  the  mode  of  lising.  These 
tough  old  garments,  to  keep  ih^^ralls  warrei, 
were  known  in  early  times  to  aU extent  which 
we  now  little  dream  of. 

Aa  a  wall-covering,  leather  presents  great 
advantages  j  not  only  from  its  durability  and 
its  power  of  resisting  damp,  but  from  its 
facility  of  being  embossed,  the  ease  with 
which  it  receives  gold,  silver,  and  coloured 
decoration,  and  the  scope  it  alTords  for  intro- 
ducing landsca[ics,  arabesques,  emblazon- 
ments, or  other  painted  devices.  All  these 
properties  were  known  l«;fore  decorators  had 
been  startled  by  tho  novelties  of  Carton 
Pierre,  Papier  Mich%  and  Gutta  Percha. 
Continental  countries  were  more  rich  in  these 
productions  than  England.  In  tUo  Alliara- 
bra,  the  Court  of  thu  Lions  .still  presents, 
if  wo  mistake  nut,  the  same  leather  hangings 
which  were  put  up  tliere  si.\  centuries  ago. 
The  great  Flemish  towns — Lille,  Urussels, 
Antwerp,  and  Mechlin — were  all  fiimous  for 
producing  these  hangings ;  those  from  the 
last-named  town  were  especially  remarkable 
for  their  beauty.  Eighty  years  ago  the 
French  manufacturers  complained  that, 
however  excellent  their  gilt  and  emboesed 
leather  might  be,  the  Parisians  were  wont  to 
nm  after  those  of  Flanders;  just  as  Worcester 
glove-makers  in  our  day  deprecate  the  wear- 
ing of  French  gloves  by  true-born  Britons. 
There  were,  nevertheless,  fine  specimens  pro 
duccd  at  Paris  and  Lyons ;  and  there  were 
one  or  two  cities  in  Italy  aUn,  in  which  tho 
art  was  practised.  Many  old  mansions  in 
England  have  wherewithal  to  show  that 
leather  hangings  of  great  beauty  were  pro- 
duced in  this  country  in  tho  old  time.  Blen- 
heim, the  scat  of  tho  Dukes  of  Marlborough, 
is  one  of  tho  places  at  which  these  English 
leathers  are  to  be  found.  At  Eastham  manof 
house,  in  Essex,  built  by  Henry  the  Eligbth, 
there  were  leather  tapestries  of  great  sump- 
tuousncss,  covered  with  such  largo  ciuaatitics 
of  gold,  that  they  realised  a  considerable 
sum  when  sold  half  a  century  ago,  by  a  pro- 
prietor who  cared  more  for  coined  gold  than 
for  art-  It  is  curious  to  note  that  tiie  writer 
of  an  old  French  treatise  on  this  art,  acknow- 
ledges the  superior  skill  of  the  Englishmen 
engaged  in  it,  and  laments  that  hiscouiilnrmcn 
cannot  maintain  an  even  position  with  them 
in  the  market     Thus   thu   English  leather 
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ttpestrics  must  have  been,  at  one  time,  ex- 
cellent. 

'J'lie  leather  required  for  these  purpcscs 
unili.Tgoes  a  process  of  tanning  and  currying, 
dilfiTing  from  that  to  which  leather  for  other 
purposes  is  subjected.  The  old  French  leather 
jrililers  about  the  times  of  I^uis  the  Four- 
toonth    and    Fifteenth    generally    employed 
slu>ep-leather ;  but  sometimes  calf  and  lamb- 
ski  ns.    The  last  two  were  better,  but  the  first 
w:i-<  the  cheapest.     The  dry  skins  of  leather 
Will!  soaked  in  water,  to  mollify  them ;  they 
\\\ic>    then  vigorously  pommelled,   to    give 
(Ik'mi  suppleness.     The  leather  was  laid  upon 
II  M.it  stone,  and  scraped  and  scraped  until  its 
\\  riiikk'S  were  removed — not  filled  np,  as  with 
til  •  cosmetic  of  the  wrinkled  dowagers  of  the 
(ill  school — but  fairly  and  honestly  scraped 
out  of  existence.     There  was  a  stretching 
prcx'i'ss  effected  at  the  same  time,  whereby 
the-  k'athcr  became  somewhat  lengthened  and 
\\'iclened  at  the  expense  of  its  thickness.     As 
it  is  the  fate  of  many  skins  to  have  defective 
])liicos,  the  workmen  showed  a  nice  skill  in 
triiuniing  the  margin  of  the  hole  or  defective 
spot,  and  pasting  or  glueing  a  little  fragment 
of  k-alher  so  neatly  over  it  so  as  to  form  an 
ill  vi.-ible  joint.  When  the  leather  was  thus  far 
n.lvanoi'd,  it  was  covered  with  leaf  silver ;  for 
it  appears  that,  in  those  days,  gilt  leather  was 
Hot    (;ilt    leather;    it  was    silvered    leather 
Ii'ipivrcfl  to  a  golden  hue.     The    silverer 
ni!)l)c(l  a  little  bit  of  parchment  size  over  the 
i'-atiicr  with  his  hand ;  and  while  this  was  3'et 
i;i  a  sticky  or  tactile  state,  he  applied  ui)0n  it 
li.-avi-s  of  very  thin  beaten  silver — not  attenu- 
ati'il  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree  as  leaf-gold, 
but   still  very  thin.    IThcso  leaves  were,  as 
applied  side  by  side  on  the  leather,  pressed 
doun  by  a  fox's  tail  rolled  into  a  sort  of  little 
mop ;  and  the  leather  w.is  exposed  to  air  and 
sunshine  until  dry.    This  lacquer  was  a  mys- 
terious mixture  of  resin,  aloes,  gum  8.andarach, 
litharge,  red  lead,  and  linseed  oil,  brown  in 
colour,   but  assuming  a  golden  hue   when 
backed  by  a  silvery  substance.    The  lacquer, 
like  a  thick  syrup,  was  laid  on  by  the  hand, 
as    the    best    possiblo    lacquering    brush; 
and,   after  two  or    three  applications,   the 
Iac<iiiL'red  silver  leather  was  drie<l  in  open 
air.     Sometimes  the  leather  was  coated  with 
loaf-copper,  instead  of  leaf-silver;  and  in  that 
case  the  lacquer  was  required  to  be  of  a  dif- 
f'Tcnt  kind  to  produce  the  desired  gold  hue. 
'I'luu  came  the  artistic  work,  the  employ- 
lU'.'nt  of  design  as  an  mlomment      Wood 
blocks  were  engraved,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  for  the  printing  of  iloor-cloths  and  paper- 
lia:iuiii.p4 — with     this    variation,     that    the 
cavities  or  cut  otit  portions  constituted  the 
<U-si:_'n,    instead  of  the  uncut  parts  of  the 
orij;iiial  surface.     The  dcagn  was  printed  on 
till!  silvere<l  Uathcr  by  an  ordinary  ]>res.s, 
with  the  aid  of  a  counter  mould,  if  the  relief 
were   required   to    be    higher    than   usual ; 
the  leather  being  previously  moistened  on 
tiic  uaJer  surface  to  facilitate  the  pressing. 


There  was  thus  produced  a  uniform  goldca 
or  silver  surface,  varied  only  by  a  stampc<! 
or  relievo  pattern ;  but  occasionally  th* 
design  was  afterwards  picked  out  wit^i 
colour. 

The  advocates  for  the  use  of  gilt  and  em- 
bossed leather  tapestries  have  a  fonnidabh 
list  of  good  things  to  say  in  their  favour. 
They  assert,  in  the  first  place,  that  leather 
bents  wool  in  its  power  of  resisting  damp  and 
insects — whether  the  light-minded  moths  of 
the  summer  months,  or  the  dull-souled  creep- 
ing things  which  have  a  tendency  to  lay  their 
cg^  in  woolly  substances.  They  assert,  also, 
that  well-prepared  gilt  leather  will  preserve 
its  splendour  for  a  great  length  of  time.  And, 
lastly,  that  a  soft  sponge  and  a  little  water 
furnish  an  easy  mode  of  cleansing  the  sur- 
face, and  keeping  it  bright  and  clear.     These 
various  good  qualities  have  induced  one  or 
two  firms  in   England  and   in    France    to 
attempt  the  rcvivid  of  leather  tapestriea     It 
has  been  up-hill  work  to  induce  decorators 
and  connoisseurs  to  depart  from  the  beaten 
track,  and  adopt  the  old-new-material ;  but  it 
has   taken  root;  it  is  growing;  and  many 
sumptuous  specimens  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.    The  ducal 
mansions  of  the  Norfolks  and  the   Suthei^ 
lands,  the  Hamiltons  and  the  Wellingtons, 
the  Devonshires,  the  Somersets,  and  otiier 
brave  names,  have  something  to  show  in  this 
way ;  and  royalty  has  not  been  slow  to  take 
part  in  the  matter.     The  English   reviren 
adopt,  we  believe,  many  of  those  described  is 
having  been  followed  by  the  old  French  work- 
men, but  with  various  improvements;  among 
others,  they  use  gold-leaf  instead  of  lacqucnd 
silver-leaf — a  very  proper   reform   in  these 
California  day.s. 

The  relief  on  the  leather  tapestries  is  THy 
low  or  slight,  but  by  deepening  the  engiraving 
or  embossment  of  the  stamps,  it  can  be  made 
much  more  bold.    It  thus  arises  that  leatheit 
become  available  for  a  great  variety  of  orna- 
mental    jjurpose,",   varying    from     absolnte 
plainness  of  surface  to  very  bold  rcliet    Tlmi 
we    hear   of  the    employment  of   adOTncd 
leather  for  folding-screens,  for  cornices  tai 
frames,  for  pendents  and  flower-bordera,  ftr 
panellings,   for    relief   ornaments   to   dom 
pilasters,   shutters,   architraves,   friezes,  anl 
ceilings;    for  chimney  pieces,   for    suljeet- 
panels,  for  arabesques  and  patcras ;  for  moin^ 
inffs  in  imitation  of  carvings;  for  decoratioef 
to  wine-coolers,  dinner- waggons,  tabloR,  chains 
pole-screens,  and  cheval  scri'ens ;  for  bindiniA 
cases,   and  cabinets  of  various   kinds;  liir 
clock-cases  .and  brackets,   for  consoles   and 
caryatide.s,  for  decorations  in  ships*  cabins 
steamboat  saloons,  railway  can-iages — but  m 
must  stop. 

Some  such  things  as  thegc  were  prodoeed 
in  the  old  times;  but  more  can  now  l» 
effected.  Pneumatic  and  hj'draiilic  prciwnn 
are  now  brought  into  play.  Without  dMi^ 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  workman's  sanctai% 
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wo  believe  thnt  the  leather  is  firgt  brou^rht, 
by  »n  applicniion  of  6tc«in,  to  the  statu  of  x 
tniigh  pulpy  rnalcnal,  ready  to  assuiiieany  one 
of  B  ihousiiiid  nietainorphoscs.  The  cU-fiipn  has 
beo  prcTiously  prepared ;  nnd  from  this  a 
mo  ..i\  is  cnpnivoii  or  c^^  in  a  peculiar  mixed 
mctiil  w'ni(-h  iriij  not  diseoior  the  k-ather.  The 
K-ftth«r  is  forced  into  tlic  mould  by  a  gradual 
»pp5i.;Uion  of  pressure,  partly  hydraulic  and 
partly  pneumatic,  so  tempered  as  to  enable 
llie  li.Mtlitr  ti^mnfomi  to  the  physical  foree, 
the  pr<-ssur6^Bp  without,  without  breakage 
or  [terforatioir  The  leather,  when  once 
removed  from  the  mould,  retains  its  new 
form  while  dryinfr,  and  can  then  cither  be 
kept  in  its  honest  unsophisticated  leathery 
condition,  or  can  be  brought  by  paint  or  gold 
to  any  dtsired  ilegrve  of  splendour. 

No  one  can  conetivi'  —  without  actual 
insjKJction — that  such  l>oUl  relief  coulfi  be 
produced  in  Iciilher.  Not  only  is  thus  in 
some  speciuicns  so  bold  as  to  be  fully  half 
round,  but  there  is  even  the  backxrard  curve 
to  imitate  the  under-cut  of  carving :  this 
could  only  be  obtained  by  mcnns  of  the 
rcinarkahle  combination  of  elasticity  and 
tougrhnojM  in  leather.  Some  of  the  recent 
proihictions,  in  lc5s  bold  relief,  display  a  very 
hijrh  degree  of  artistic  beauty.  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Royal  Consort,  a  few  years  afro, 
jointly  sketched  a  desig:n  for  a  eatiinet,  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  decorations  were  to 
be  of  leather  ;  thiii  has  been  completed  ;  the 
dlmen.sions  arc  nine  feet  by  seven  ;  tlie 
dtyle  is  Renaissance,  and  the  ornanu'ntation 
is  most  elaborate ;  two  of  the  panels  are 
OcciipiiMl  by  bas-reliefs,  in  which  the  figures 
•re  represented  with  nearly  as  much  beauty 
of  detail  as  if  carrcd— ftnd  yet  all  Is  done 
in  stamped  leather. 

In  all  these  articles  formed  in  leather,  to 
break  Ihera  is  nearly  out  of  the  question ; 
to  cut  them  is  nnt  particularly  ea-sy ;  to 
destroy  thera  in  any  way  would  seem  to 
require  the  Terj-  pervvrsity  of  ingenuity. 
To  be  sure,  if  a  leather  biis-rolicf  were 
M»k'-il  in  water  for  some  hours,  and  then 
knofkvd  about,  it  would  receive  a  per- 
manent disfljn'rement.  But  so  would  a  man's 
foeo.  Whereas  if  the  Boakins  were  not 
follovrcd  by  the  thrashing,  both  the  leather 
relievo  and  the  man's  face  would  retiin 
their  proper  forms.  j\(  nny  rate,  a  leathern 
ornament  is  one  of  the  tonj;hest  and  strongest 
productions  which  could  be  named.  Occu- 
pying, as  it  does,  a  midway  position  in 
expense  between  carved  womi  and  Tarions 
stamped  and  e*,st  materials,  leather  has 
a  sphere  of  usefulness  to  till  dependent  on 
it*  qualities  relative  to  those  of  its  anta- 
g:oni8tR 

I^eather  flower-making  is  becoming  an 
occasional  resource  for  industrious  ladies. 
And  a  very  ^ood  resource,  too.  AVhy  should 
croohot  and  embroidery  continue  to  reign 
without  a  rival  f  It  i»  so  very  pleasant  to 
make  on li- Macassars  and  slippers  and  coUars 


and  furniture  covering,  that  no  new  employ- 
ment for  spare  half  hours  need  he  song;1it?  tf 
a  lady  sho\ild  deem  it  unplea.sant  to  have  to 
deal  with  little  bits  of  damp  leather,  l<t  her 
remember  that  there  is  a  grt-at  scopu  for  the 
display  of  tas^te — always  an  important  tnattor, 
whether  in  business  or  in  pleasure.  AVhcu 
we  mention  picture- frames,  we  must  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  their  ornamental  deco- 
rations only.  A  carpenter  or  a  frame-maker 
propart's  a  flat  deal  frame,  with  neither 
mouldings  nor  adornments ;  the  fair  artist 
covers  this  with  leather  ornaments,  and  then 
paints  the  whole  to  imitate  ancient  oak,  or 
in  any  other  way  which  her  tii.stu  may 
dictate.  The  prepamtioti  of  tlie  ornament 
depends  on  this  fact — that  leather  can  bo 
brought  into  almost  any  desired  form  while 
wet,  and  will  retain  th.it  fonu  when  dry. 
The  leather  (a  piece  of  common  sheepskin 
will  suffice)  is  cut  with  .seis.sors  or  sharp 
knives  into  little  pieces,  shaped  like  leaves, 
staiki?,  tendrils,  fruit,  petjils,  or  any  other 
simple  object ;  and  these  pieces  are  curved, 
and  pressed,  and  grooved,  and  marked,  ami 
wrinklc<l,  until  they  assume  the  required 
form.  It  is  not  dilticult  to  we  how,  with  a 
lew  small  modelling-tools  of  bone  or  hard 
wooil,  iill  this  may  bo  dune.  And  when  done, 
the  little  pieces  are  left  to  dry ;  and  when 
dry,  they  are  tucked  or  paste*!  on  the  frame  ; 
imd  when  tacked  or  pa.sted,  th«'y  are  finished 
just  as  the  ornate  taste  of  the  lady-worker 
may  sngjrest.  If  a  pieture-li-ame  may  be 
thus  adorned,  .so  may  a  screen,  a  chimney 
ornament — anything,  almost,  which  you  may 
ptea,se. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  leather-embossers 
have  liegim  to  sell  the  simple  tools,  and  to 
give  the  simple  instructions,  requisite  for  the 
practice    f>f    this   pretty  art     But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  a  tasteful  woman  can  easily 
work  otit  the  requisite  knowledge  for  hersoif. 
Our  ladv  reailcrs,  however,  need  not  he  left 
wholly  to  their  own  resources  in  the  practice 
of  this  ai-t     M.idamc  de  t^onde,  in   her  little 
shillin;^   essay  on   the   leather   imitation  of 
old  onk  carving,  tells  us  all  about  it     She 
instructs  us  how  to  select  the  Vjasil  or  sheep- 
skin, how  to  provide  a  store  of  cardboard, 
wire,  moul'ling  instruments,  glue,  asphaltum, 
onk  stain,  nniber,  varnish,  brushes,  and  the 
other  working  tackle  ;  how  to  take  patterns 
from  Icrtvrs  in  canlbonrd  ;    how  to  cut  the 
leather  from  the  ctmlbonnl  patterns ;  how  to 
mark  the  fibres  or  veins  with  a  blunt  point; 
how  to  pinch  u|)  the  leather  leaf  in  imitation 
of  Nature's  own  leaf;  how  to  make  .stems  by 
strips  of  leather  wrapped  round  copuer  wire  ; 
howto  imitate  roses,  chrysanthcmun.s,  daisies, 
china-asters,  fnch.sias,  and  other  flowers,  ■' 
snft   bits   of  leather  crumpled  up  into  f^6 
form ;    how  to  imitate  grapes,  l>y  wrai""? 
up  peas  or  beans  in  bits  of  old  l''''"^  j.T*"  '► 
how  to  obtain  relief  ornaments  by  f^^'lhng 
soft  leather  on  a  wo(vlen  foundatin'i  "ow  to 
affix  aU  these  dainty  devices  to  r»"PI^'"'"»g 
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framework  ;  and  how  to  colour  and  vamish 
the  whole.  These  items  of  wisdom  are  all 
duly  set  fortlu 

LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

"  What  is  Life,  Father  !" 

"  A  Battle,  mj  child, 
WherQ  the  strongest  lance  may  hW, 

Where  the  wariest  eyes  m»y  be  bewailed, 
And  the  RtontcKl  heart  mny  quail. 

Where  Iho  foos  are  (irnthcred  on  every  hand, 
And  rest  not  dny  nor  Tiight, 

AnJ  the  feeble  little  onct  mnst  stand 
In  the  ihiekcsl  of  the  fighl." 

"  Whnt  in  De«th,  Father  f" 

"  The  rest,  ray  child, 

When  the  »trife  and  the  toil  are  o'or, 
And  the  angel  of  God,  who,  culm  and  mild, 

Sayn  wo  need  fixlit  no  more  ; 
Who  drivolh  away  the  demon  band, 

Bida  the  din  of  the  buttle  eea-^o ; 
Takes  the  hnRner  anil  fipenr  rrtimonrfitilinghand, 

And  proclaims  aa  eternal  Peace." 

"Let  me  die,  Father  I     I  tremble.    I  fear 
To  yield  in  that  terrible  strife  I" 

"  The  crown  must  be  won  for  Ileaven,  dear, 

In  the  bnttle-flcUl  of  life  ; 
Mv  child,  ihongh  thy  focsi  are  titrong  and  tried, 

lie  loveth  the  weak  and  dinall  ; 
The  AnfoU  of  Heaven  are  on  thy  side, 

And  Qod  is  over  all  1" 


THE  GREAT  INDIAN  BEAN-STALK. 

Tnis  bean-stalk,  by  which  many  very 
8TDa)l  ftdvfntnrcrs  Imve  climbed  to  wealth, 
fiourishcs  umler  the  vice-regal  Fway  of  the 
nonoarabic  Ea.it  India  Company,  where  a 
costly  staff  of  Europi-an  otliciat.s  is  ,<iip- 
po.scd,  by  s  pleasant  fiction  of  the  Cove- 
nanted Service,  to  administer  jiiisticc  to  the 
hundred  millions  of  worthy  Briti.sh  subjpcis 
inhabiting  those  wide-spreading  eountrie.'*. 
Judges  of  various  degrees,  magistrates  ami 
deputy  mft{^i»trate.<i,  preside  singly  over  the 
ftita  of  districts  as  large  a.^  Yorkshire  or 
Wales,  and  to  enable  them  to  make  the  most 
remote  pretence  of  discharging  their  diitie.«, 
they  receive  the  assistance  of  »  swnnn  of 
native  subordinates,  whoso  name  may  truly 
be  called  legion. 

The  revenue  department  of  the  Indian 
fTOvemraent  is  equally  beholden  to  the  min- 
iKterings  of  these  indigenous  olfi<'ii}l8,  without 
whom,  indeed,  we  could  make  but  small  pro- 
gress in  the  collection  of  the  twenty-seven 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  annually  squeezed 
from  the  muscles  of  Indian  ryots.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  at  starting,  what  it 
Tould  be  folly  to  deny,  that  to  drcain  of  ear- 
'jing  on  Iho  administration  of  mir  Indian 
em  jro  without  the  aid  of  native  subordinates 
WOUJ  he  an  utter  absurdity. 

Thtn  authorities  arc,  unfortunately,  ta- 
ken frc.,  the  very  dregs  of  Asiatic  society, 
iind  conm  iRdiacriminitcly  of  Mahometmns 


at  d  Hindus.  It  would  perhaps  be  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  say  which  of  these 
two  races  are  the  greatest  adepts  at  extor- 
tion and  every  species  of  cunning  rascality. 
Mi.semt»ly  paid,  they  Bfck,  by  an  infinity  of 
methculs,  to  swell  up  their  income,  and  this 
they  contrive  to  do  with  the  utmost  impu- 
nity— living  in  the  midst  of  luxuries  when  an 
honest  man  would  starve.  The  steps  upon 
the  branches  of  this  Great  Indian  }>can-Stalk 
arc  many  r  but,  patiently  followed,  they  lead 
at  last  to  a  golden  certninty^HR 

Lallah  Ram,  of  whose  liffi  am  about  to 
relate  a  few  trifling  incidents,  was  a  man  of 
humble  station,  but  a.spiring  in  mind,  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  mo.st  of  the  native 
Oml'oh  or  judicial  .siubordiiiate.s  of  the  city, 
used  every  influence  in  his  power  to  obljun  thft 
inost  menial  appointnxent  in  the  police  court 
After  many  tnonths  of  pntirnt  watchfulncSB, 
Lallah,  by  dint  of  duatur  or  fee,  wa.s  installed 
as  Orderly  to  the  Deputy  Magistrate  of  the 
district,  on  a  salary  of  eight  shillings  a  month. 
This  pay  was  small  enough,  especially  as 
Lallah  had  a  wife  and  three  children  to 
maintain  with  it.  But  my  hero  had  not  been 
a  hanger-on  of  police  courts  and  Cutchcrries 
(collectors' offices)  for  nothing.  He  hod  gained 
a  complete  insight  into  the  history  of  the 
Great  Indian  Bcan-Stalk,  and  panted  for  an 
opportunity  of  reducing  his  knowledge  to 
practice. 

Lallah  began  systematically,  and  lo.st  no 
opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  his 
master  the  Sahib  Bahadur,  or  great  magis- 
trate ;  hs  made  it  appear  on  every  occasion 
that  he  was  on  the  best  possible  footing  with 
Sahib ;  to  whom  he  was  really  quite  iu- 
dispensable.  No  sooner  was  this  feeling 
fairly  established  than  the  aspiring  orderly 
began  to  turn  it  to  account  Did  any  one,  no 
matter  what  his  rank,  desire  an  audience 
with  his  highness  the  magistmto,  he  wa.9  kept 
cooling  his  heels  in  the  outer  hall,  until  haviiij 
exhausted  his  patience  he  oflered  Lallah 
a  rupee  to  take  his  name  to  the  Bahadur. 
The  orderly  would  give  the  solitary  coin  a 
look  of  the  utmost  contempt,  move  not  an 
inch,  and  say  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  but 
had  every  desire  to  oblige  the  vi.sitor  if  io 
his  power.  The  suitor  would  relax,  slip 
five  rupees  into  his  willing  palm,  and  trw 
at  once  ushered  info  the  presence  amkU 
many  adjurations  to  the  heathen  pantheon, 
and  all  sortfi  of  prosperity  evoked  on  tin 
donor's  head.  • 

These  visitors  were  numerous  ;  and,  al- 
though a  few  now  and  then  endeavoured  t« 
rebel  against  the  innocent  practices  of  Lallah, 
he  was  invariably  a  match  for  them.  Should 
there  be  any  disposition  to  avoid  the  duthtt 
{nngliee  "  down  with  the  dust"),  the  fflrderly 
(•.\prcs,sed  umny  regrets  ;  but  the  Sahib  wi 
most  particularly  engaged,  and  had  given 
express  orders  not  to  be  disturbed  on  any 
aecoutit  It  was  seldom  that  a  sentence  of 
this  kind  was  misunderstood;   the  fe«  mi 
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{iroduccJ,  and  tho  door  flung  wide  open.  Pcr- 
laps  the  visitor  corupUincd,  and  tho  orderly 
may,  porchnncc,  have  got  a  wigging.  To  be 
even  with  him,  the  very  next  daj',  when  the 
Sahib  is  particularly  busy,  I^llah  pours  in 
upon  himiRrhoIe  host  of  troublesome  people ; 
ftnd  when  remonstrated  with,  declares  that 
*'  Siihib  wifihed  it  to  be  so."  And  tlms  things 
fall  back  to  their  old  course. 

rt^^d^|wly  suitors  and  other  visitors 
^.whi^^^^^Mfc  contribute  to  the  orderly's 
Wtfml^^^^^Knd  up  his  golden  ladder 
the  ve^^Wce  inspectors,  or  thannadars, 
cannot  approach  the  prcsonco  vrithout  dtu- 
tuf.  Once  upon  a  time  an  inspector, 
either  poorer  or  more  stubborn  than  his 
fellowB,  did  not  choose  to  fall  into  the  cus- 
tomary practice,  and  declined  bleeding  for  the 
benefit  of  Lallah.  The  latter  was,  of  course, 
indignant  at  this  unprincipled  conduct,  and 
although  he  dared  not  act  openly  against  the 
ivciisant  official,  he  laid  hisi  plans  so  quietly 
and  surely  fw  to  effect  all  he  desired.  The 
Sahib  had  many  idle  moments  ;  and,  during 
these,  IjiJIah  contrived  to  whisper  to  one  of 
tl»c  hsngers-on,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  some 
granilaloiig  proceeding  of  the  thantiadar.  The 
other  replied,  also  in  a  sort  of  stage  whisper, 
that  he  too  hati  heard  something  of  the  same 
Sort,  whilst  the  mohurrir,  or  clerk,  chimed  in 
with  another  story  against  the  doomed  police- 
man, and  remarked  that  he  was  a  scoundrel 
and  "  unfaithful  to  hia  oath."  These  whisper- 
ings were  of  course,  overheard  ;  and  being 
repeated  at  intervals,  left  an  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  Sahib  bj-  no  incuns  favourable. 
No  jiuins  were  spared  to  watch  the  victim  ; 
and  aa  might  be  expected,  some  irregularity 
was  at  Inst  brought  against  him,  not  perhaps 
of  any  moment,  but  Lallah's  whispered 
poisons  had  worked  their  vlFoct  in  tho  mind 
of  the  magistrate,  and  the  consequence  was 
Uial  the  thannadar  was  dismisseil. 

Such  were  a  (>;v:  of  the  proceedings  carried 
on  in  the  outer  courts,  tne  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  justice.  My  hero  was  not  less  bold 
and  successful  within  the  sanctuary  itself. 
His  Viean-stalk  was  planteil  deep  at  the 
verv  r.Hit  .if  tlie  ju.stice  seat  No  sooner  was 
n  •!,  no  matter  how  insignificant, 

till  ii  liful,  indefatigable  Lallah  slipped 

out ;  aiul,  following  the  successful  suitor,  ex- 
tended towards  him  his  open  palm,  into  which 
the  other,  too  wise  to  decline,  dropped  a 
nipce.  The  orderly  offers  up  a  mental  vote 
of  thanks  to  Brahma,  Siva  and  Vishnu,  and 
sneaks  back  to  his  place  in  court ;  none  but 
those  in  the  secret  having  observed  his 
absence. 

The  registry  oflice  was  another  locality 
highly  favourable  for  tho  upward  growth  of 
this  fomous  bc.in-stftlk.  Whenever  an  order 
of  court  was  made  out  for  a  report  from  the 
Sheristah,  or  nativo  registry,  bearing  upon 
eorac  case  in  suit,  LalUh  took  especial  care 
that  the  matter  was  not  proceeded  with  for 
many  days.     When  tlie  litigant  was  worn  out 


with  delay,  and  became  importunate,  the 
wily  orderly  took  him  outside,  and  quietly 
requested  to  know  how  much  he  would  give 
to  have  the  report  made  out  forthwith.  The 
impatient  suitor  gladly  proffered  a  nipce. 
The  dualur  v%3  pocketed;  and,  proceeding 
with  his  retainer  to  the  registry  office,  Lallah 
called  out  to  the  record-keeper,  in  a  well- 
understood  swaggering  tone,  which  was 
meant  to  say  "  It's  all  right,"  that  the  Sahib 
was  highly  incensed  at  tho  deky  with  tho 
plaintitTs  reconl,  and  that  he  desired  him  to 
intimate  that  any  further  hindrance  would  bo 
punished  with  a  smart  fine. 

The  refusals  to  bleed  wore  far  from  being 
many ;  still  they  did  happen  occasionally. 
When  that  was  the  ca.se,  Lallah  was  in  no  way 
disconcerted,  for  ho  knew  that  it  must  come 
at  last,  proceeded  with  tho  unmanageable 
suitor  to  the  registry,  and,  winking  his  eye  at 
the  vSheristah,  simply  enquires  why  the  report 
is  not  made  out,  in  a  inild  tone  of  voice, 
which  plainly  enough  intimated  that  it  was 
not  all  right  yet  The  Shcristah  of  course 
understood  ;  and  stroking  his  beard  (he  was  a 
Mahometan)  called  upon  tho  Prophet  to 
witness  that  some  most  important  papers  had 
been  demanded  by  a  superior  authority 
which  required  immediate  attention  ;  the 
Sahib  must  accordingly  allow  him  a  few 
more  days'  grace.  The  suitor,  driven  to 
despair  by  this  delay,  con.scnted  to  a  heavy 
fee,  and  instantly  Lallah  became  bis  warmest 
friend.  Hastily  retracing  his  steps,  the 
orderly,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  impertinence  of  the 
Sheristuh,  and  gave  him  to  know  that  if  his 
friend  did  not  at  once  receive  the  report  the 
whole  affair  should  be  reported.  Again  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  pliable  orderly  were 
duly  appreciated  ;  the  report  appeared  as  if 
by  magic,  and  Lallah,  the  lucky,  retired  to 
share  the  spoil  with  the  Shcristah,  muttering 
a  song  of  thanksgiving  to  that  very  respect- 
able boily  tho  Hindu  Triad. 

In  this  wny  the  bean-stalk  had  flourished 
greatly  ;  but  was  now  destined  to  bo  trans- 
planted to  another  locality,  though  still 
within  a  genial,  kindly  soil.  My  hero,  find- 
ing the  office  of  orderly  not  quite  im|)ortant 
enough  for  his  ambition,  and  thirsting  for 
distinction  and  rupees,  managed  by  a  va- 
riety of  artful  oriental  devices  to  get  elected 
a  Chuprassic,  or  process-server,  to  the  native 
sheriff  of  the  district  This  was  truly  a 
splendid  field  for  his  talents,  and  he  was  not 
long  before  he  turned  tho  golden  opportunity 
to  account. 

Tho  mode  of  coining  rupees  in  this  depart- 
ment was  of  the  simplest  kind,  Tho  sum- 
monses for  the  appearance  of  defaulters  of 
revenue  before  the  deputy  magistrate  were 
very  numerous,  and  the  defendants  were  all 
of  the  Ryot  class,  the  poorest  grade  in  society. 
But  unless  the  Zemindar,  or  landholder,  who 
took  out  the  summons  agreed  to  fee  the  chu- 
prassic  in  addition  to  paying  for  the  lummona, 
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ho  might  a.s  vrcll  hare  spared  himself  the 
liitttT  expense  ;  for  the  documents  were  left 
quietly  in  the  ofitziurs  turban  or  his  pouch 
until  the  dititur  was  forthcoming.  Some  of 
IIk-so  zemindars  were  very  rich  and  very 
stin<ry,  and  now  and  then  gave  my  friend 
J-alliih  a  little  trouble. 

Some  people  would  have  been  di.sconccrted 
if  the  powerful  zemindar  of  the  next  division 
pivc  no  token  of  the  usual  fee.  But  not  so 
Liillah.  He  was  prepared  for  every  contin- 
poncy,  and  was  always  cool  and  resolute.  Ue 
did  nothing.  The  writ  never  left  his  pouch, 
.and  at  the  end  of  many  days  the  plaintiff 
complained  that  no  summons  had  been  served. 
The  cliuprassic,  on  being  questioned,  declared 
by  all  the  sacred  spotd  in  Hindostan,  that 
the  plaintiff's  agent  had  refu^M.>d  to  indicate 
the  party  to  him,  and  what  was  he  to  do  ? 
There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  issue  a  warrant 
of  ai)prehension,  for  which  the  zemindar  had 
to  |>ay  in  addition,  and  who,  aware  at  length 
of  the  impos.sibility  of  proceeding  without 
(Jn-tfur,  came  down  handsomely  to  the  process- 
stTvor, 

Lallah  became  less  particular  as  he  moved 
onwards  in  his  career;  and,  i)rovided  a  handful 
of  coin  was  to  bo  the  reward,  never  flinched 
li-om  any  daring  act  of  villany.  It  was  of  no 
use  doing  things  by  halves.  A  greedy  ze- 
mindar wished  to  dispossess  a  poor  cultivator 
of  a  tract  of  fine  laml  held  by  the  latter 
uniUr  a  pottah,  or  lease,  for  which  the  ryot 
iiad  paid  handsomely  some  time  before.  The 
wealthy  scoundrel  trumped  up  a  ca.se  of 
arrears  of  rent  against  the  cultivator,  and 
obtnined  a  simple  summons  against  him. 
This  document  he  placed,  with  some  weighty 
considerations,  in  the  hands  of  Lallah  the 
obsequious,  who  undertook  not  to  serve  it 
At  the  end  of  some  days  a  return  was  made 
to  the  Sahib  magistrate  to  the  effect  that  the 
ryot  would  not  show  himself,  but  lay  hidden 
within  his  hut  .so  that  his  sutnmons  could  not 
he.  served.  This  is  one  of  the  most  imfavour- 
ahle  otfcnccs  a  native  can  commit,  in  the  eyes 
'<f  a  conipany's  magistrate  ;  it  is  never  for- 
iriven,  and  is  always  visited  with  severity. 
The  irate  justice  instintly  made  out  an  order 
to  dispossess  the  cultivator  of  his  lands  and 
ni.'ike  them  over  to  the  plaintiff.  This  was 
as'a  matter  of  c-ourse  done,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  villager,  the  delight  of  the  zemindar,  and 
the  replenishment  of  Lallah's  overflowing 
purse. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  by  along 
continuance  of  such  practices,  carried  on  by 
iii<;lit  and  d.ty,  at  all  sca.<:ons,  and  with  all 
clnsses,  my  hero  was  enabled  to  amass  a 
consiilerable  sum,  which  was  placed  snugly 
out  :it  usurious  interest.  A  more  lucrative 
fi<*l'l,  however,  lay  before  him  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Opium  and  Salt  revenue,  in  which 
he  obtained  admis.-?ion  by  the  usual  means. 
The  salary  attached  to  this  post  was  very 
small  considering  the  large  amount  of 
revenue  placed  at  his  mercy.     It  was  but 
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two  pounds  a  month,  and  for  this,  he  paid 
to  the  English  deputy  collector  ten  pounds 
monthly. 

One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  officers  of 
this  department  is  to  search  for  contraband 
dealers  in  opium  ;  all  of  whomflbe  hi^^vily 
fined.  The  right  of  sale  is  farmed  out 
annually ;  and,  naturally  enough,  these 
ihrnicrs  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  con- 
trabandists, especially  since  thoaHuuc  in  for 
a  lion's  share  of  the  fine.  ^" 
Lallah  was  waited  on  one  fin' 
sipping  his  coffee  and  smok 
like  any  other  great  man,  by  the  opium 
farmer  of  the  district ;  who  prefaced  his 
mission  by  most  humble  salaams  and  a 
douceur  of  ten  rupees  slipped  under  his 
hookah-stand.  Of  course  the  wary  officer 
took  no  notice  of  this  little  piece  of  panto- 
mime, but  knew  that  his  services  were  in 
requisition.  The  hookah  was  finished  ;  and, 
without  asking  any  troublesome  qnestionti, 
Lallah  followed  the  farmer  as  meekly  as  a 
lamb.  Arrived  at  the  suspected  house, 
accompanied  by  a  posse  of  the  fanner's 
people  and  officers,  an  entrance  was  demanded 
and  obtained.  The  owner  of  the  house  was 
a  respectable  and  wealthy  trader,  and  ap- 
peared quite  conscious  of  his  innocence ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  paid  small  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  party. 

The  search  went  on,  and  Jjallah,  while  he 
seemed  most  inattentive,  was  really  mo.-'t 
watchful,  saw  one  of  the  fanner's  servants 
conceal  something  under  a  heap  of  rubbish  in 
a  corner.  Presently  another  of  the  searchers 
turned  over  the  identical  heap,  and  of  couree 
dragged  from  it  that  which  had  been  placed 
there — a  quantity  of  the  forbidden  opium. 
It  was  in  vain  for  the  trader  to  protest  Us 
innocence  ;  equally  vain  to  declare  timt  the 
whole  thing  was  a  plot  Lallah  asked  him 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity  whether  he 
thought  that  he,  Lallah,  would  be  a  party  to 
any  knavery  ?  The  whole  thing  was  con- 
clusive. The  trader  was  rich,  and  could 
therefore  afford  to  pay  the  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rupees,  which  were  shared 
between  the  government,  the  opium-fanner, 
and  Lallah. 

Sometimes  it  happened  that  the  fiirmrr 
would  not  or  did  not "  make  things  pleasant  f 
in  which  case  my  hero  generally  contrived  to 
show  him  the  folly  of  his  conduct  by  siding 
with  the  suspected  parties,  and  thus  foiling 
the  attempts  of  the  informers.  It  mattered 
very  little  to  him  on  which  side  he  was 
enlisted,  provided  the  ways  and  means  were 
supplied  ;  indeed,  he  rather  liked  a  little 
opposition  to  the  regular  course  of  thingi^ 
seeing  that  it  usually  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
back  his  former  friends  with  stronger  proo& 
than  ever  of  their  regard  for  him. 

From  this  department  of  the  service 
Lallah  managed  to  climb  a  little  higher  on 
the  bean-stalk  in  his  old  calling — that  ot 
the  police.      He  was  now  a  Thannadar,  or 
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ita^edot  of  a  district,  and  a  personage  of 
Boinc  PoniM.'<]uence.  The  same  course  of  fees, 
bribery,  oiid  presents,  was  carried  on  ns  of 
old ;  I'Ut  on  a  larger  R-ale.  His  career  was, 
however,  no  longer  smooth  and  unrnflled, 
Anxleiii'S  and  cnrea  stole  upon  the  now  great 
man':;  life,  to  vvbich  he  had  before  been  an 
ullor  !?tri'  -  >•:  "'id  although  he  did  contrive 
by  dint  ri  and  well-niatured  poliey 

to  cxtii  -if  from  every  fi'csh  dilfl- 

cul(  V-  :\n  it  aroiie,  it  tiiitoUed  upon  him  great 
walclifulni's*. 

Munlere  had  become  very  frequent  in 
hi.-i  now  di'^trict,  and  the  attention  of  the 
superior  uiithorilicB  had  been  seriously  called 
to  llie  subject  Just  at  tliat  period  a  report 
was  sent  in  Irom  a  village  to  the  elfcct  that 
a  trader  of  some  consaquence  had  disap- 
pcarcl  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  no  tidings 
of  liim  could  be  learnt.  The  m&gistr.itc  re- 
ceived to  show  his  zeal  in  the  cause,  and 
•DOonlinKly  onlered  Lallah  to  brin^  the 
guilly  parlies  to  justice,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  his  office.  The  tbannadar  set  to 
work  in  right  good  eameat,  with  every  in- 
Btnintcnt  at  bis  disposal  Fields,  rivers, 
hoiifios,  hedges,  jungle,  forest  —  all  were 
Bcnn-hcd.  but  in  vain ;  no  trace  of  the  mur- 
dored  raan  could  be  found,  and  for  once 
iallah  was  nt  fault. 

#  A  thanriaflir  of  a  low  and  grovelling  nature 
irotdd  hare  reported  his  failure  to  hi.s  supe- 
rior; but  not  so  Lallah.  Tiic  Sahii)  wanted 
evidence  and  a  prisoner,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  provide  tlic  same  at  all  hazards. 

By  sonic  means  Lallah  ascertained  that  in 
the  same  village  in  which  the  missing  man 
hail  resideii,  there  dwelt  another  trader  who 
Was  largely  indebted  to  the  supposed  victim, 
and  who  was  known  to  be  a  raan  of  riolent 
temiKT  and  loose  habits.  This  wa»  tlie  very 
man  for  Uie  Uiaonadar.  Who  more  likely  to 
have  m.'ide  away  with  the  trader  than  his 
debtor  ijf  ill-repntf?  Had  Lallah  advertised 
in  the  Mofussilite  under  the  heading  of 
"Wantf'd,  a  .Munlercr,"  ho  could  not  have 
succet'dt'd  mi)re  to  his  wishes. 

The  shopkeeper  was  apprehended,  together 
with  hia  wife.  Witnesses  were  of  course 
forthcoming,  who  swore  by  every  Hindu 
deity  that  they  had  heard  the  prisoners 
and  the  missing  roan  at  high  words,  and 
that  when  lact  seen  the  latter  was  in  com- 
pany with  the  former.  So  far  so  good ;  but 
the  prisoner*  denied  their  guilt  to  Lallah, 
and  that  was  a  difficulty  that  had  to  be 
overcome.  They  were  confined  in  a  deep  pit 
up  to  their  waiHts  in  putrid  Qlth  during  a  day 
and  nij^'ht.  On  the  following  day  they  were 
exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sun ; 
and  when,  parched  and  feverish,  they  called 
faintiiigly  for  water,  a  hag  of  dry  and  broken 
chillies  or  capsicums  was  shaken  over  their 
head&  the  fierce  dust  irom  which,  piercing 
into  tneir  eyes  and  down  their  throats,  drove 
the  miserable  creatures  almost  mad  Human 
nature  could  not  stand  up  against  such  treat- 


ment: the  rack  and  the  wheel  were  mercy 
to  such  torture;  and  in  their  agony  tlicy  con- 
fessed to  the  commission  of  the  crime  in  tlie 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  offered  their  sig- 
natures to  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

The  case  was  thus  in  excellent  condition, 
and  Lallah  took  it  in  triimiph  before  the 
magistrate,  who  was  equally  pleased  at  the 
result.  The  examination  of  the  witnesst\s  \va.s 
very  brief,  and  the  case  was  sent  up  to  tlie 
sessions  judge. 

Bcfi^rc  the  higher  tribunal  little  more  was 
done  than  recapitulating  the  proceedings  of 
the  magistrate's  court;  and  although  no  body 
had  been  found,  no  bloo'ly  weapon  had  been 
produced,  no  one  had  ever  witnessed  the 
deed,  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  bo  hung.  This  sentence  had 
ncces-sarily  to  be  afnnned  by  a  court  of 
appeal,  which  body  sent  the  case  back  to  tlie 
judge,  directing  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  h.id  forgotten  to  ask  the  pri.>wni:rs  to  plead 
to  the  indictment,  and  had  not  examined  any 
witnejjses  on  their  behalf,  though  they  ap- 
peared to  have  had  some  I  The  judge  went 
through  the  form  of  asking  the  prisoner.^  to 
plead,  and  they  as  a  last  hope  pleaded  "  Not 
guilty."  No  witnesses  appearing,  the  case 
was  again  sent  up  for  affirmation,  when,  for- 
tunately fiir  the  condemned  couple,  the  su- 
perior tribunal  decided  that,  owing  to  tho 
plea  of  "  Not  guilty,"  and  the  aVjsence  of  (11 
direct  evidence,  the  criminals  should  not  be 
hung,  but  merely  imprisoned  for  life,  first 
being  branded  on  the  forehead  as  felons. 

So  far  all  was  well ;  Lallah  was  rewarded, 
and  the  magistrate  praised  for  his  activity. 
But  some  few  months  after  tho  murdered 
Duin  turned  up.  Ho  had  been  keeping  out 
of  the  way  for  some  private  reasons,  and  re- 
turned on  hearing  of  the  trial  and  sentence  of 
bis  supposed  murderers.  The  latter  were,  of 
course,  set  free ;  but  no  pardon  could  erase  the 
feloii-hrand  from  their  foreheads.  The  accused 
man  died  broken-hearted  soon  afterwards, 
having  first  related  how  he  h.vJ  been  tortured 
into  a  corifeasion,  though,  in  doing  so,  he  did 
not  dare  to  implicate  the  powerful  Lallah. 
The  big  scoundrel  escaped,  and  tho  little  ones 
were  punished  by  dismitisal. 

A  year  or  two  of  these  duties,  and  Lallah  felt 
anxious  to  be  relieved  of  them.  I  lis  wealth  had 
accumulated  to  an  extent  that  wnrmnted  him 
in  starting  in  quite  a  different  career.  Ho 
next  ajipeared  at  Calcutta  in  the  chnrarter  of 
haninn,  or  moiiey-lcmler;  a  wide  and  fruitful 
field  for  gain.  Here  Lallah  Ram  Sing  figured 
as  a  man  of  immense  wealth  and  influence; 
and,  truly,  few  possessed  more  advantages 
than  bo  did.  Ho  soon  contrived  to  get  a 
dozen  of  the  Calcutta  officials  deeply  in  his 
books,  and  once  there  ho  knew  how  to  turn 
thein  to  account.  They  w  ere  too  needy  to 
refuse  him  any  favour,  or  to  decline  to  bo- 
cotiio  parties  to  jobs,  however  barefaced;  and 
in  this  way  the  bean-stalk  grew  so  strong 
tl»t  Lallah  was  enabled  to  climb  nearly  to 
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the  top  of  it.  His  establishment  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  City  of  Palaces. 
His  naiitchcs  arc  on  the  most  magnificent 
scale;  the  Governor-general  was  present  at 
the  last.  His  clicni';  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  banian;  his  monetary 
trnnsactions  more  extensive ;  and,  in  speaking 
of  his  wealth,  people  talk  not  of  thousands, 
but  of  millions  of  rupees. 

Tiiis  Bean-stilk  is  not  an  imaginary  plant. 
It  is  not  culled  from  Arabian  romance  or 
fairy  legend,  but  is  taken  from  the  veritable 
records  of  Indian  cvcry-day  life.  It  grew 
yesterday ;  it  grows  to-day ;  it  will  grow  on 
to-morrow,  and  will  continue  to  grow  until 
the  axe  of  Indian  Reform  cuts  it  down  for 


THE  PHALWSTERIAN  MENAGERIE. 

OsB  evening  lately  I  found  myself  at  Paris, 
without  being  exactly  able  to  remember  how 
I  got  there.  I  ought  to  have  been  on  the 
north  coast  of  France,  philosophising  on  the 
beach  at  regular  hours,  or  perhaps  unphiloso- 
phically  contemplating  the  freaks  of  the  adult 
and  infant  bathers  there.  For  I  had  a  tire- 
some lM>ok  in  hand  to  be  forthwith  edited, 
and  my  last  letter  from  England  contained  a 
sovcrc" demand  for  "  copy."  Moreover,  there 
•)Viis  a  convalescent  nursling  in  the  way,  for 
whom  Channel  breezes  were  urgently  prc- 
sirjlu'd;  nor  had  I  any  clear  recollection  of 
li:ivin;c  settled  with  my  native  landlady  before 
thus  abruptly  (|uitting  her  comfortable  board 
and  lod};ing.  IJut  railways  are  such  leaders 
into  temptation.  "To  Paris  and  back  for 
twenty  francs"  had  been  placarded  about  for 
a  fortnight  past.  I  have  s&bstantial  proof 
that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  that  "  rolling  stones 
gather  no  moss."  In  short,  at  Paris  Iseemed 
to  bo,  without  my  French  mother — and  they 
are  a  .shar]j-.<iglited  set — ^having  the  least  sus- 
picion that  I  was  out 

It  is  a  luxury  of  ecstatic  degree  to  make 
this  kind  of  sudden  escape,  and  to  break  loose 
out  of  the  mill-round  of  duties  which  have 
daily  to  bo  done  from  morning  till  night  A 
new  set  of  faces,  a  new  set  of  streets,  a  new 
set  of  hedges  and  ditches  and  fields,  arc  most 
elTcctual  tonics.  There  are  people  in  the 
worlil  who  would  die,  or  go  mad,  if  they 
could  not  freely  and  fairly  take  wing  now  and 
then.  I  am  closely  related  to  that  family  of 
mip;rants ;  and  that,  T  suppose,  was  the  reason 
why  I  happened  so  oddly  to  be  strolling  about 
Paris,  unconscious  of  the  means  which  had 
conveyed  me. 

I  had  no  object  on  earth  to  take  me  there, 
and  I  wandered  along  in  delightful  careless- 
nes.s.  As  it  was  getting  dusk,  I  reached  one 
of  the  quays.  IJefore  me  flowed  the  ru.shing 
Seine;  behind  roc  rose  a  large  and  dingy 
buiMing.  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  a 
publi8her*s  shop.  I  leaned  over  the  parapet, 
gazing  at  the  river,  and  musing  on  some 
■trangc  notions  about  electricity  thai  had 


been  proposed  to  my  consideration,  when  a 
sudden  glare  of  light  interrupted  my  thoughtSt 
and  nude  me  turn  round  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  The  building  was  brilliantly  and  in- 
stantly illuminated — could  it  be  by  the  elec- 
tric light? — and  through  the  windows  I  oould 
see  that  it  contained,  besides  books,  a  lar^ 
collection  of  living  animals.  Of  course,  in 
Paris  all  such  treasures  as  this  woald  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  a  well-behaved 
public,  and  I  at  once  determined  to  ascertain 
the  prescribed  form  of  obtaining  admittance. 
But,  as  I  approached  the  door,  it  was  opened 
wide  to  receive  my  visit,  and  a  handsome, 
brown-bearded,  full-eyed  man  invited  me  in 
with  pleasing  yet  dignified  looks  and  ges- 
tures. 

"  I  only  occupy  a  portion  of  this  catabUdh 
mcnt,"  he  said.  "My  fellow-labourers,  not 
less  enthusiastic  than  myself,  have  each  their 
special  department  assigned  them.  Mine, 
just  now,  is  to  exhibit  the  Menagerie.  The 
public  will  not  arrive  quite  yet  in  any  num- 
bers to  require  my  attention;  bo,  as  I  per- 
ceive you  are  a  stranger  and  an  Englishman, 
it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  act  as  your  guide 
for  a  private  view,  during  the  brief  interal 
which  I  have  to  spare  before  lecturing  to  uj 
usual  audience." 

Only  one  reply— a  bow  of  thanks — conM  ba 
made  to  this  obliging  oficr.  I  followed  my 
Mentor,  charmed  with  his  manner  and  nmntf^ 
with  his  matter,  but  often  seriously  askiiig 
myself  whether  or  not  I  were  in  compaaj 
with  an  escaped  lunatic.  Still,  at  many  ■ 
remark  which  he  made,  I  resolved  to  try  sad 
remember  that,  and  give  some  report  of  Ui 
observations. 

Let  us  first — he  said — ^inspect  the  aainsb 
which  have  rallied  around  the  standard  <f 
man;  some  of  them  as  auxiliaries,  otlMfl 
merely  as  domestic  slaves.  What  a  pity  tW 
I  should  have  so  few  to  show  youT  WiA 
exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  every  livi^  , 
creature,  whether  bird  or  beast,  sincerely  dt-  | 
sires  to  fraternise  with  man ;  and  during  (hi  ' 


space  of  six  thousand  years,  with 
thousands  of  animals  to  work  upon,  «e  hen 
only  succeeded  in  attaching  to  us  some  Wf 
of  them,  at  the  very  outside  calculatioiL  i 
do  not  know  of  any  fact  which  ia  UK 
severely  condemnatory  of  the  actiul  phaMif 
society,  than  the  simple  comparison  of  tlMi 
figures  respectively. 

Here  you  observe  a  goodly  collection  if 
dogs,  all  admirable  for  their  special  meiik 
God  havini^  in  the  beginning  created  nHi 
and  beholdmg  him  so  feeble,  gave  him  A> 
dog;  and  in  order  that  the  dog  might  entinif 
belong  to  man,  he  exclusively  endowed  Vk 
with  friendship  and  devotion.  He  inatSW 
into  his  heart  the  most  profound  oonteofl 
fo^  family  joys  and  paternity.  He  Undtii 
his  sentiment  of  love  to  the  animal  instinettf 
reproduction.  He  left  love  and  familism,  fti 
pas.<!ions  of  the  minor  mode,  to  the  inferi* 
canine  race,  the  Fox.    The  dog  is  the  noUfil 
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conquest  that  roan  hu  ever  ma<le ;  for  he  b 
the  first  element  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 
Without  the  do^,  man  iroulil  have  been  coin- 
pcllLti  to  vegetate  eternally  on  the  border-land 
of  SavagiTy.  The  dog  unableb  human  society  to 
.pus  from  the  ravage  to  the  pntriarohal  stjttc, 
^f  presenting  it  with  Hooks  and  herds.  No 
dog,  no  tiock  nor  herd, — no  (lock  nor  herd,  no 
certain  mcuns  of  subsistence  ;  no  leg  of  mut- 
ton, nor  roast  beef  lit  pleasure;  no  wool, 
no  plaids,  nor  hurnoiu  ;  no  leisure  hours,  no 
astronomical  observations,  no  science,  no  in- 
dustry. The  dog  h.is  enabled  in.tnkiml  to 
tlnd  time  for  all  those  things.  The  cast  la 
the  cradl<j  of  civilisation,  because  the  east 
u  the  native  land  of  the  dog.     Take  away  the 

M;  from  Asia,  and  Asia  is  no  belter  off  than 
terica.  What  constitutcii  the  superiority 
the  <Jld  over  the  New  World,  is  the  i>o.s- 
lion  of  the  dog.  What,  in  fact,  is  the  end 
all  the  ettbrts  of  intellect,  all  the  labours 
of  the  Mohican,  who  has  only  the  chace  to 
{Impend  on  for  a  subsJKtencc  ?  It  is  nothing 
JMrc  than  the  8tU'Jy  of  the  great  art  of 
mcking  and  fullon'ing  his  game,  or  his  enemy. 
Now,  that  young  terrier  who  is  peeping  out 
of  his  kennel,  knows  as  much,  or  more,  of 
this  dil'Bcult  science  afler  six  months'  study, 
as  tiio  DiMt  intelligent  savage  at  the  end  of 
forty  years.  The  natives  of  the  East,  then, 
who  possessed  the  dog,  were  relieved  fl-oin  an 
amount  of  jixiuful  labour  which  employed  the 
whole  life  and  faculties  of  the  Reil  Skins. 
They  had  time  to  spare,  and  they  were  able 
to  employ  it  in  the  creation  of  industry. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  arts  and  trades ;  such 
is  the  whoh:  dillervaee  between  the  Old  and 
New  Continents.  Hibtorians  have  written 
thou.sands  of  volumes  on  this  grave  question, 
without  lighting  upon  the  discovery  of  this 
simple  truth  ;  and  brave  anatomists  continue 
to  dissect  the  sculls  of  Americans,  in  order 
to  find  out  tiio  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  tliat 
race,  without  even  suspecting  that  they  uru 
wandering  a  hundred  leagues  away  from  thu 
solution  of  the  problem. 

To  this  new  and  luminous  antliropological 
solution  there  hangs  another  observation, 
which  i8  equally  my  own,  namely  tliat  canni- 
balism ia  an  eo<lcmic  disease  in  all  countries 
that  have  the  misfortune  to  be  without  dogs. 
Why  18  cannibalism  never  met  with  amongst 
pastoral  nations,  amongst  the  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  Mongolians,  and  Tartars  ? 
Because  the  milk  and  tlesh  of  the  herds  and 
flocks,  with  which  the  dog  has  endowed  those 
nations,  constantly  preserve  them  from  the 
criminal  tcmptatioos  of  hunger.  i.>n  this 
subject,  I  will  beg  permission  not  to  add  my 
anathema  to  those  which  have  .so  often  iicen 
hurled  agninst  anthropophagy  by  the  hnnd 
of  false  morality  and  false  philanthropy.  Can- 
nibalism is  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  earliest 
infancy  of  humanity  ;  a  depraved  taste  which 
fhtuine  expUiua,  if  it  doea  not  entirely  justify. 
Pity  the  caimibul,  and  dotft  abuse  him,  yu 
tncnibers  of  civili^id  society,  who  eat  under- 


done meat,  and  kill  millions  of  men,  for  much 
less  plausible  molive^s  than  hunger.  Accord- 
ing to  my  own  ideas,  of  all  the  wars  which 
men  wage  against  each  other,  war  for  th« 
sake  of  eating  one's  eucuiy  is  the  only  ra- 
tional warfare  on  the  whole  list  Uoasting 
one's  adversary  after  he  is  dead,  is  not  h.nlf 
so  senseless  and  wicked  un  action  as  killing 
him  by  wholesale  when  he  feels  no  incliniilion 
to  die,  From  cannibalism,  and  all  its  iilten- 
dant  horrors,  our  faithful  friend,  the  dog,  baa 
rescued  us.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  we  still 
commit  the  most  atrocious  form  of  human 
madness — war. 

Behold  a  specimen  of  domestic  swine,  which 
are  allowed  the  entne  of  the  raeniigcrie.  If 
the  pig  still  continued  to  lend  to  man  the  aid 
of  his  snout  to  discover  and  Jisiuter  the 
truffle,  I  should  have  been  able  to  include 
him  in  the  hst  of  auxiliaries;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  moment  he  allowed  the  dog  to  disjilace 
him  from  his  special  function,  he  Inst  the  right 
of  figuring  in  tliat  honourable  cla.^s.  I  may 
be  told  that  he  has  been  employed  in  St. 
Domingo  and  elsewhere,  as  a  call-pig,  playing 
exactly  the  same  port  in  the  woods  as  his 
pa,s,sional  homologue,  the  call-duck,  does  upon 
the  lake.  I  do  not  deny  the  fact ;  but  the 
mere  act  of  calling,  quacking,  or  grunting, 
does  not  constitute  an  auxilLiiy.  There  i.s, 
besides,  another  reason  of  a  superior  or<ler, 
&  reason  of  analogy,  which  compels  me  to 
refuse  that  title  to  the  pig.  Ho  is  the  em- 
blem of  the  miser  ;  and  the  misi-r  is  good  for 
nothing  till  after  hi.s  death,  Con.sequently 
it  was  not  amongst  the  pig's  possibilities  to 
be  useful  to  man  during  lii.s  li^. 

The  he-goat,  the  mutilated  typo  of  the 
Houquetin  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  .Mps,  has 
never  enjoyed  any  great  reputation  fbr  sanctity, 
and  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  a.ssert  timt  ho 
has  nnpiired  a  much  worse  name  than  he 
deser^'cs.  It  is  very  certain  that,  by  his  dis- 
Holute  morals,  he  laya  himself  open  to 
calumny,  and  that  tlie  odour  he  exhales  docs 
not  Kviiibolisc  a  model  of  purity.  Ho  is  the 
emblem  of  brutal  sensuality.  The  Greek, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  religions  accord  with 
analogy  in  this  respect  Thu  Greeks  were 
not  content  with  eacriticing  a  goat  to  Bacchus, 
as  being  one  of  the  vine's  enemies,  one  of  the 
plagues  of  attractive  labour;  they  di.sguised 
their  satyrs  with  the  mask  and  character  of 
the  lascivious  animal,  in  order  to  brand  grci-a 
and  material  love  with  an  unmistakeable 
mark  of  reprobation,  in  order  to  declare  their 
belief  that  purely  sensual  passion  is  degrading 
to  man,  and  lowers  him  to  the  level  of  tha 
brute. 

I  am  sorry  to  pass  sentence  on  a  po<5r 
anini.ll  already  laden  with  the  sins  of  I.Toel ; 
but  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  utter  a 
word  of  cxcu.se  for  an  emblem  of  lust  and 
moral  flfltb,  for  an  eoKniy  of  vineyards  and 
agriculture.  I  confms  that  the  future  pro.<v- 
pects  of  the  goat  lill  me  with  considerable 
alarm  ;  for  I  find  no  employment  for  hvn\  vw 
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harmony,  when  leather  breeches  will  suffer 
an  ininiunsc  reduction  in  price,  in  conHequence 
of  the  suppression  of  the  gendannerie.  The 
most  nivoiirablo  lot  the  gout  can  then  expect 
is  to  be  banished  to  his  native  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  repeopling  the  glaciers  and 
rocky  precipices,  in  company  with  thevigogne, 
the  iiiotiilon,  and  the  chamois. 

I.nsr.ivious,  capricious,  and  easy-tempered, 
addirted  to  vagabondage  and  sorcery,  fond  of 
haltpetre,  but  a  gowl  daughter  and  a  good 
niotlmr  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  the  she- 
gojit  represents  the  thorough-bred  gipsy,  the 
siiisirt  Esmeralda.  Lament  if  you  like,  but 
biwarc  of  endeavouring  to  avert  the  lot 
whi<h  awaits  Esmeralda  and  the  goat  The 
pvAt  and  her  family  may  henceforth  fiud 
their  ajipropriatc  place  in  the  colonisation  of 
desei'l  i.slands  and  uninhabitable  mountains. 
Uiuler  every  latitude  the  goat  and  the  rabbit 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  agents  which  God 
hiis  f;iveii  to  man,  for  derivuig  some  profit 
from  the  barren  rock. 

I'rudence  forbids  niy  speaking  my  mind  on 
the  subject  of  the  slicep  and  the  lamb,  which 
you  see  folded  there.  I  have  ■  very  littlo 
esteem  for  sheep-like  people,  who  submit  to 
be  shorn  without  resistance.  Innocence, 
candour,  and  resignation  under  suffering  are 
virtues  which  I  do  not  desire  to  see  too  com- 
mon in  France.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
liitnb,  and  the  poor  working  man,  should 
cease  (o  play  the  i)art  of  victim.  Therefore, 
mind  how  you  behave  yourselves,  ye  cruel 
butchers  and  iniquitous  shepherds! 

I  do  not  value  the  tame  rabbit  in  th.at 
hutch,  either  for  his  flesh  or  for  his  habits, 
which  latter  are  tinged  with  cannibalism; 
but  I  am  plea.<«ed  with  his  fecundity,  his  rapid 
growth,  and  many  other  merits — with  his 
low  j)ricc  especiidly — permitting  him  to  make 
arifuaintaiice  with  poor  people's  stomachs 
who  have  no  means  of  tasting  butcher's  meat 
The  nibliit  is  the  emblem  of  the  poor  labourer 
who  lives  by  working  in  quarries  and  mines, 
a  race  which  sometimes  finds  repose  at  the 
liottom  of  its  subterranean  retreat,  but  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  a  thousand  enemies  the 
moment  it  puts  its  nose  above  ground.  It  is 
not  gifted  with  foresight,  like  the  hamster 
and  the  squirrel,  because  the  wages  of  tiic 
workmen,  whom  it  symbolises,  are  too  low 
for  them  to  be  able  to  lay  by  the  lea.st 
fi:;cti.in  against  a  rainy  day.  The  rabbit 
mrw  limes  kills  its  young.  Every  day,  want 
and  ]irolligaoy  drive'  the  starving  workwoman 
to  commit  infanticide.  This  crime,  so  common 
in  the  tiibe  of  rabbits,  happens  more  rarely 
in  the  trilie  of  hares.  The  reason  is,  that 
destitution  is  more  frightful  in  manufacturing 
towns  than  in  agricultural  districts.  The 
ral<bit  has  made  riots,  and  overthrown  cities, 
according  to  the  account  of  Pliny.  In 
great  towns  the  poor  occasionally  indulge 
in  the  same  amusement,  but  never  in  the 
country,  because  they  arc  not  crowded  close 
enough   together,    to   be  able  to  compute 


their  own  numbers  and  strength.  In  Cham- 
pagne I  used  to  know  a  gamekeeper  who 
]>iped  rabbits  by  means  of  a  bird-call,  in  the 
same  way  as  is  practised  with  robin  red- 
breasts, and  which  forced  them  out  of 
their  burrows  quicker  than  the  ferret  would. 
The  art  of  piping  rabbits  was  practised  in 
Spain  in  very  ancient  times ;  the  verb  eheUar 
being  coined  to  specify  the  process,  which 
was  also  not  unknown  in  Provence, 

Next  vou  have  a  group  of  stinkards, 
vermin  whom  I  hold  in  abomination.  Neither 
the  boar  nor  the  stag  is  a  scentless  animal, 
yet  no  one  ever  thougnt  of  applying  the  name 
of  stinkard  to  them.  A  denomination  m 
gracefully  characteristic  has  been  reserved 
for  these  lowest  of  Iwings,  which  hiding  in 
some  subterranean  retreat,  and  poisoning  the 
air  with  their  odious  effluvia,  live  by  danger- 
less  murder  and  rapine.  The  polecat — the 
best  known  type  of  the  pjoup  which  I  style 
"cut-throats"'^  and  " blood-drinkers"— the 
polecat,  and  all  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  have 
been  gifted  by  the  Creator  with  a  membra- 
nous pouch,  situated  close  to  the  tail,  and 
secreting  an  odoriferous  liquid  In  the 
stinkards  of  our  on-n  climate,  this  odour  it 
nothing  worse  than  repulsive;  but  in  the 
species  of  Central  America,  known  unclpr  the 
significant  name  Mephitics,  it  is  fw>  honiblj 
and  unbearably  fetid  as  to  suffocate  and 
poison  those  who  breathe  it  In  that  country, 
there  have  been  ca.ses  proved  of  persons  being 
killed  in  their  "beds  by  the  odour  of  stinkards; 
and  it  is  sufficient  for  one  of  these  creatart* 
merely  to  pass  through  a  granary,  a  trtS^ 
room,  or  a  cellar,  to  render  every  proviraon  in 
them  uneatable,  every  beverage  undrinkabk. 
Charitable  souls  will  learn  with  dcliglit  that 
the  science  of  military  engineering,  the  ndUe 
art  of  legal  destruction,  h.ns  lately  borrowtl 
a  wrinkle  iVom  the  stinkard  in  tlie  pmctia 
of  distant  poisoning.  People  in  general  an 
not  prep.nrcd  for  the  surjmse  which  mwiib 
them  on  the  next  declaration  of  hostilitici 
between  absolutism  and  democracy.  HuH^ibi 
will  not  run  in  their  usual  style.  Instead  of 
that,  we  shall  read  in  the  (Jazettc,  •'  AHw 
two  hours'  cannonading,  at  the  distance  rf 
fldeen  hundred  yards,  the  enemy  fled  in  d 
directions,  abandoning  their  arms  and  Aeir 
cannon,  and  holding  their  noses.  So  complete 
a  victory  was  never  attended  with  so  Htdi 
bloodshed.  The  enemy  fell,  like  brimstonrf 
bees,  performing  the  most  grotesque  aai 
laughable  contortions.  Nose-witnesses  tf- 
serted  that  the  infection  from  our  howitiof 
was  such,  that  the  air  was  tainted  for  ft> 
distance  of  several  miles.  The  successes  of 
the  day  may  be  in  prent  part  .attributed  tt 
the  ingenious  precaution  wnicli  I  had  taken; 
namely,  to  furnish  each  of  our  soldiers  wift 
a  pair  of  spectacles." 

This  blootl-thirsty  family  includes  fte 
animals  which  furnish  the  finest  and  the  moil 
esteemed  peltry ;  wherefore,  stinkard-hunti^ 
is  an  important  alfiur,  both  in  Siberia  and 
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Amcricai.  Analoi^  teaches  us  the  rnwon, 
both  of  the  Kingiiinory  disposition  which 
chw.'icteriscs  thi.s  species,  fts  well  us  of  the 
inMipporfnhle  O"ioor  vrbi«'h  it  exhales,  and  the 
uilk-iiK-y  anii  strength  of  it8  garment  of  fur. 
ThiOilond-flrinkers — the  J/iM^e/ /am  of  learned 
Ungii.'igc— .are  the  most  gnnpuinary  animnlc 
in  all  crciition;  bewu^fe  they  symbolise 
thieves  in  little  and  murderers  In  little — 
cn»[i<iison(TR  of  proTisions  nnri  adulterators 
of  drinks — nnd  because  the  crafty  pnu*lice8 
of  tlii"ic  mriinrst  of  indusfrialp,  who  sprout 
»nJ  di-iurish  on  the  outslcirts  of  civilisiBtion, 
canse  the  death  of  an  infinitoly  greater  niim- 
i|Mr  of  persons  than  the  cannon  and  the 
^fqronet  The  purveyor  for  the  fti-my  or 
narr,  who  pares  off  hi?  profit  fi-om  the 
soldier's  ration,  nniJ  the  Director  of  the  Al- 
gerian hospital,  who  arlultfratcs  the  fiulphate 
of  (piinine,  have  killed  a  hundred  times  as 
mny*  soldiers  as  the  .■Vrabs,  even  since 
il^een  hundred  and  thirty.  I  rejoice  to 
Warn  that  nothing  of  the'  kind  has  ever 
oWMijTfd  in  proi'isionin»  the  Britir^h  fleet. 

The  polecat  and  its  inunlerous  brethren 
owe  to  the  elaKtieity  of  their  intercostal 
cartilages  a  suppleness  of  backbone  which 
allows  them  to  insinuate  themselres  thrnuph 
the  narrowest  chinks  of  the  dovecote  and  the 
poultrv-housp.  An  entrance  once  effected, 
Uic  vilianons  hnitvs  bathe  in  blood,  intoxicate 
themselves  with  murder,  and  kill  rijht  nnd 
left  (or  the  mere  plpasiiro  of  killin;:r.  This 
stipple  Bpirie  and  in^xtineui^hable  thirst  for 
frore  represent  the  inpatiable  avidity,  pro- 
fliiraoy,  and  astuteness  of  the  usurer,  the  man 
of  Uw.  the  pkadcT,  and  the  legist,  who  creep 
ihroujrh  the  smallest  chinks  of  the  code — 
(Wmetimes  miasinc  the  pilleys  by  the  merest 
bsir's-brcadth — to  penetrate  into  hard-work- 
ing households,  entwine  the  poor  labourer  in 
their  deadly  folds,  and  blcci  him  till  he  is  as 
pale  a»  death.  The  polecat  is  pililcBs ;  ft 
dc«troy/J  every  individual  bird  which  it  finds. 
Exactly  in  the  same  way,  the  Jew,  after 
drawing  the  last  drop  of  gold  from  the  vein^ 
of  his  victiir.  will  throw  him  on  a  Bfraw  bed 
in  prison,  repardloKs  of  his  unhappy  family, 
whom  the  lietention  of  their  head  reducs 
to  want,  and  delivers  to  the  terrible  saprges- 
tions  of  hunirer.  Innoocnt  species — the 
pigeon,  the  hen.  the  pheasant,  the  rabbit — 
are  tho  nsoul  victims  of  the  polecat's  ra?e. 
The  weak,  the  poor  city  workman,  and  the 
hutiibic  fiinn  hihourw,  arc  the  prey  of  the 
cheat,  the  parajfite,  and  the  usurer.  The 
remarkable  adherence  of  the  hair  to  the  skin, 
which  conslil'iles  the  value  of  fur,  symbolises 
the  avarice  of  men  of  the  law,  traffickers  in 
lyin;;  words,  and  dealer*  in  adulterated  good.^, 
NothinK  can  ef|U*l  the  tenacity  with  which 
thc!i«  muni/i/fJi  hold  their  ill-jjotlen  we.tlth. 
The  infected  odour  exhalefl  by  stinkards  is 
the  extortion  and  stock-johbin?,  the  assault 
Md  miirder,  which  transude  from  the  ^n- 
prmed  body  of  France,  when!  Jewish  influence 
18  paramount 


Would  we  cure  the  body  social  of  its 
inftmjcs,  and  extenninato  the  nuisance  from 
our  territory?  Tlie  means  of  both  arc  one 
nnd  the  same ;  and,  moreover,  have  the  ad- 
vantajrc  of  being  oxceedinpl)*  easy.  To  heal 
the  wounds  of  society,  nnd  exttmuinale  the 
polcat,  wo  must  sub.slitute  fnilcniity  for 
selfishness,  centralism  for  divergence,  uni- 
versal partnership  for  piecv-nieal  property. 
Let  uji  suppress  all  piecc-raeal  property, 
which  is  the  golden-egged  hen  of  chicanery, 
mort«ragp,  and  iLsurj' ;  witneJis  the  subtle 
pleader,  the  sworn  interpreter  of  the  code, 
and  the  retail  dealer  in  stamped  paper,  who 
shuts  up  shop  \vithout  any  warninjr.  Let  us 
exchange  the  five  hundred  miserable  huts, 
which  arc  the  pride  and  glory  of  civilised 
vilIap?R,  into  one  splendid  communal  palace,  a 
comfort.ible  club-house  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion. r<et  us  replace  the  five  hundred  barns, 
covered  with  thatch,  piercctl  with  holes,  an(l 
tumbling  to  pieces,  into  ono  vast,  united 
granary,  to  receive  the  produce  of  the  com- 
mune, nnd  over  whose  inviolability  numberless 
agents  will  feel  it  their  offlce  to  keep  strict 
watch.  Instantly,  every  one  of  tho  noisome 
Tt^rmin  which  arc  the  ruin  tif  the  labourer — 
polecats,  rats,  weevils,  and  so  on — will  dis- 
appear from  tho  nui'M  for  ever.  U  is  evident 
that  the  question  of  the  polecat,  ami  of  the 
V3n>pires  of  parasitism,  is  identical ;  that  both 
these  pests  have  simiiltuneously  invaded  tho 
body  social ;  that  thej'  issue  fnini  the  same 
source,  antagonism ;  and  that,  the  cniise 
ce.%sing,  its  necessary  effuct  will  also  cease. 
I  await  the  death  of  "the  last  surviving  pole- 
cat to  deliver  a  triumphant  funeral  oration 
ov<*r  the  grave  of  the  Inst  of  thieves. 

Now  for  the  fox — a  nasty  <T<-atiire,  the 
object,  too,  of  nnsty  sport.  Fox-huntinc  is 
only  excusable  as  one  means  of  fox  destruc- 
tion. You  English  hunt  the  fox  for  hunting's 
sake  ;  and  it  is  a  rejiroach  of  which  you  will 
never  clear  yourselves.  tUlicr  beasts  you 
hunt,  not  for  the  sport,  but  to  break  your 
necks  and  practice  liorse-dealfng.  Fox- 
hunting affords  no  interest  at  all,  and  hardly 
deserves  to  have  a  word  bestowed  upon  it. 

Young  foxes  ar.j  cisily  familiariseil  In  tho 
faces  and  creatures  of  the  house  in  which  they 
arc-  brought  up.  The  part  of  our  institutions 
which  they  most  readily  full  in  with,  are  our 
regular  fixed  hours  for  eating.  T  know  no 
chronometer  that  indicates  the  precise  time 
of  dinner  with  greater  exactness  than  a  fox's 
stomach.  Tame  foxes  which  had  regained 
their  liberty,  have  been  known  af^cr  three 
month.s'  absence,  to  return  to  the  farm  where 
they  had  lived,  and  always,  observe,  rit  dinner 
time. 

A  Ion?  while  ago,  T  was  the  proprietor 
(continued  my  scientific  showman)  of  a  very 
young  fox,  a  remarkable  wng,  who  was  (m\- 
pable  of  beating  .a  commissary-gi-ncral  in 
the  art  of  playing  tricks  with  estnble.s.  lie 
was  my  own  and  my  .school-fellowR'  ;;n'at 
consolation,  during  our  study  of  La.V.wv  t!LT\\ 
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Greek.  The  applause  bestowed  upon  hLs 
clever  tricks,  together  with  too  much  self- 
satisfaction,  perhaps,  and  the  intoxication  of 
s»icccs.<«,  had  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  manifestations  of  his  crafty  nature. 
My  mother,  who,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Civil  Code,  was  responsible  for  the  nets 
and  deeds  of  my  fox,  asserted  sometimes,  in 
an  undertone,  that  she  might  have  bought  a 
hand.some  horse  with  the  sum  total  of  the 
indemnities  which  my  mischievous  brute 
had  cflst  her  for  murdered  chickens,  plun- 
dered soup-boilers,  and  tame  rabbits  artfully 
made  away  with.  At  last,  a  price  was  set 
upon  his  head;  but  who,  in  our  presence, 
dared  to  undertake  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  ? 

A  kite  of  courage,  when  the  thing  was 
proposal  to  him,  did  not  shrink  from  the 
cnter{)rise.  He  was  a  redoubted  bird,  the 
terror  of  all  the  cats  and  poodles  of  the  place, 
and  jiroudly  conscious  of  fifty  victories.  He 
challenged  the  fox  to  single  combat,  and  the 
lists  were  opened  with  my  consent.  The 
kitchen  was  the  field  of  battle.  The  first 
attack  was  terrible.  Surprised  and  frightened 
by  the  aggressor's  impetuosity,  Reynard  dis- 
gracefully turned  tail,  and  sought  a  retreat 
in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  room.  Tlie  bird 
then  pounced  upon  the  enemy's  rump,  slashing 
away  with  all  the  power  of  his  beak.  But 
that  portion  of  the  adversary,  the  only  part 
he  could  work  upon,  was  also  hairy  and  in- 
vulnerable. Satiated  at  lait  with  his  apparent 
triumph  and  the  uproarious  applause  of  the 
delighted  public,  he  left  his  quarry,  perched 
upon  the  back  of  a  low  chair,  and  soon  was 
dozing  like  a  gorge<l  buzzard.  The  spectators, 
supposing  that  all  the  fun  was  over,  discussed 
the  superior  gallantry  of  carnivorous  birds 
over  carnivorous  quadrupeds ;  and  the  debate 
became  so  animated,  that  the  actual  com- 
batants were  completely  Io.<;t  sight  of,  till  a 
fearful  .scream  re-echoed  through  the  place. 
We  turned  and  looked,  and — lieart-rending 
sight! — the  kite  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor  of 
the  arena,  beating  tho  air  with  his  dying 
wing,  and  contracting  his  claws  in  a  final 
convulsion  of  agony. 

How  the  death-wound  had  been  dealt,  I 
was  the  only  person  able  to  say.  Tt  was  a 
feint  borrowed  from  tho  femous  combat  of 
the  Horatii  and  the  Curatii.  The  fox  had 
(led,  in  order  to  induce  the  bird  to  pursue 
him,  and  waste  his  strength  upon  his  padded 
burklor.  As  soon  as  tho  kite  was  tired  and 
had  given  up  tho  contest,  the  cunning  brute 
turned  his  head,  observed  the  position,  and 
mrasured  the  distance.  Then,  darting  forward 
with  a  terrible  bound,  which  no  one  foresaw 
and  no  one  heard,  he  seized  the  unsuspecting 
creature  in  his  mouth,  and  pierced  him 
through  and  through  with  a  single  bite.  The 
whole  affair  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
When  we  looked  to  see  where  the  murderer 
was,  we  perceived  him  under  the  kitchen 
sink,  contemplating  the  maid  as  she  washed 


up  the  dinner  plates,  like  a  complete  stranger 
to  the  tragic  event 

Further  on,  I  will  show  you  some  creatares 
which  stand  as  the  symbols  of  literary  men. 
You  bear  the  bell  which  is  ringing  at  this 
moment ;  it  announces  to  them  their  feeding 
time.  *  ♦  *  Here  the  loud  sound  of  some 
heavy  body  falling  plump  between  my  feet, 
diverted  my  attention  from  the  speaker'"  h»- 
rangue.  I  looked  on  the  floor  to  discover  what 
had  occasioned  the  noise;  and  there,  sure 
enough,  lay  a  half-open,  thick  octavo  volume, 
whose  aspect  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  I 
stooped  to  raise  it  from  the  ground.  On  listen- 
ing for  the  continuation  of  my  conductor's 
address,  and  the  sequel  remarks  on  literkiy 
animals,  the  Illuminated  Menagerie  bad  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  I  was  sitting  in  my 
arm-chair  in  my  snug  little  study,  exactly 
where  I  ought  to  have  been — namely,  on  the 
north  coast  of  France,  instead  of  at  Paris,  I 
knew  not  how. 

"Moniieur  est  Mnif"  shouted  a  female 
voice,  in  a  very  unusuiQ  tone  of  displeasure. 
"  The  dinner  has  been  on  the  table  for  ever 
so  long,  and  everybody  is  tired  of  waiting:  I 
have  rung  the  bell  till  my  arm  quite  aches. 
The  soup,  made  of  a  magnificent  veal  ankle^ 
is  now  as  cold  as  fountain-water;  and  the 
omelette,  in  which  I  surpassed  myaelf,  dadi* 
ing  it  off  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  is  no 
bettor  than  a  bit  of  buttered  sponge.  It  is 
cruel  of  you.  Monsieur  Feelsone,  to  serve  me 
so,"  continued  my  landlady  as  she  entered  the 
room.  "But,  ah!  I  see  tTie  cause  of  the  in- 
difference to  meal-times  which  has  lately  over- 
clouded your  spirit  I  behold  the  reason  of 
the  ungrateful  return  which  you  make  to-dsy 
for  my  kitchen  labours.  It  all  arises  fttn 
tliat  ugly,  wicked  treatise.  In  vain  I  Be 
awake  all  night,  contemplating  a  happy  com- 
bination of  dishes ;  in  vain  I  ransack  ths 
waters,  salt  and  sweet ;  in  vain  I  send  emis- 
saries to  marsh  and  wood,  all  to  procur«  yvu 
fish  and  game.  Now-o'-days  you  care  no 
more  about  them  than  if  they  were  slices  flf 
bread  and  butter.  But  if  ma'tters  are  mneh 
longer  to  go  on  in  this  way,  I  shall  wish  Pha- 
lansterianism  at  the  bottom  of  the  aca.  IL 
Victor  had  a  groat  deal  better  attend  to  bk 
patients'  maladies,  than  keep  sending  to  Fteii 
for  books  by  the  dozen,  to  corrupt  rour  mind 
as  well  as  his  own.  I  shall  soon 'be  locked 
upon  as  a  complete  nobody  in  the  house,  if 
comfortable  lodging  and  liberal  bcNird  an 
treated  as  things  not  worth  attending  ta 
Philosophy  is  to  have  tho  upper  hand! 
Worlds  of  Birds!  and  Minds  of  Brutes!  I 
wonder  what  nonsense  will  next  bo  thongfat 
off  I  am  sure  all  your  friends  are  sick  of 
tho  subject    For  my  part,  if  Dubois — ^ 

"  Madame  Dubois,"  I  calmly  answered,  "I 
plead  guilty  to  having  fallen  fa.<!t  asleep.  But  do 
not  bo  too  angry  with  our  books ;  for  I  assmo 
you  that,  if  ever  you  let  lodgings  in  Harmony, 
you  will  have  a  much  wider  and  more  honom^- 
able  scope  in  which  to  exercise  the  cuUnaiy 
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art  Wc  shall  thvn  be  gided  with  a  gamut 
of  Ui6t«s,  as  :otnpIcta  as  novr  i»  our  gamut 
of  Bounds.  For  insUnce,  loaves  of  bread  will 
then  be  made  to  aaswur  exactly  to  eucli  of 
the  savoury  notes  of  the  scale.  You  will  be 
able  to  compose  chromatic  suucuii,  to  S4:rve  ax 
the  variations  to  diatonic  dishes.  You  will 
cook  a  grand  pastoral  dinner  in  E  flat  major, 
to  be  followed  by  an  allegro  supper  in  D. 
That  the  books,  though  eccentric,  are  not  bad 
ftt  the  bottom,  your  own  acute  judgment 
■hall  decide  for  itsclC  You  arc  aware, 
Madame,  that  women,  in  France,  are  not 
treated  with  sulficient  consideration.  They 
have  too  little  to  do ;  they  are  kept  far  too 
much  in  the  back-ground ;  thuy  exercise  too 
little  influence  both  in  public  and  private 
affairs;  and  are  not  consulted  half  oflcn 
enough  about  things  which  concern  their 
sons  and  their  husbands.  Well;  the  writer 
of  this  very  book  proposes  to  remedy  the  evil 
of  thia  completely.  Henceforth,  instead  of 
gentlemen  taking  the  lead,  'Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Smith'  will  be  the  polite  style.  Listen  only 
to  one  short  pasjiage :  '  Females  in  general 
are  the  epitome  of  all  that  i.s  good  and  beau- 
tiful. Why  do  men  shave  their  bearil-s  if  it  be 
not  to  resemble  the  feminine  tyiie  i  Woman 
is  th(i  second  edition  of  man,  revised  and  cor- 
_|»ctcd,  and  considoi-ably  embellished.'  There, 
wiarao  Dubois,  what  do  you  think  of  thntf" 
b(K)ks  are  not  heretical,  after  all!" 
■  answer.  "  Study  is  certainly  a  vcrj' 
ing  thin;;.     You  and  M.  Victor  have 

3uite  a  right  to  cultivate  j-our  mind.*!,  if  you 
o  not  neglect  your  dinner-limes.  Perhaps, 
by-and-bye,  1  may  allow  the  Messieurs  D.  to 
peruse  a  few  extracts,  if  you  will  make  it  the 
effect  of  your  goodncs-s  to  select  the  mo.>it 
edifying  parts  for  their  instruction — like  that 
which  you  readjust  now.  Never  mind  tilings 
being  cold  for  once.  The  soup  shall  soon  bo 
hot  again.  I'll  whip  up  an  omelette  to  eclipse 
the  first  The  roast  shall  retire  into  the  oven 
for  a  moment;  and  the  .salad  will  be  the 
better  for  a  second  dressing." 

"IJravo,  Madame  1  I  am  wide  awake  now. 
When  wc  pass  from  Civilisation  to  Harmon}', 
you  shall  rule  the  roast  and  boiled,  in  the 
Commuiuil  Palace  in  which  I  dwell.  For,  in 
thftt  liappy  state  of  existence,  no  work  is  to 
be  done  but  labours  of  love." 


A  CHILD'S  inSTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

CHATTTB  XXITU. 

Tup.  I^ong  Parliament  assembled  on  the 
tJiird  of  .\ovcmber,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
an<l  forty-one.  That  day  week  the  F>arl  of 
Strairord  arrived  from  York,  VL-ry  sensible  that 
the  spirited  and  determined  men  who  fonned 
that  Parliament  were  no  friends  towards  him, 
who  bad  not  only  deserted  the  cause  of  the 
people,  but  who  bad,  on  all  occasions,  opposed 
himself  to  their  liberties.  The  King  told  hiro, 
for  his  comfort,  that  the  parliament  "  should 
not  hurt  one  hair  of  hid  head."    But,  on  tlie 


very  nest  day,  Mr.  Pym,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  with  great  solemnity,  im- 
peached the  Earl  of  Strafford  as  a  traitor. 
He  was  immediately  taken  into  custody,  and 
fell  from  his  proud  height  in  a  moment 

It  was  the  twenty-second  of  March  before 
he  was  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  Hall, 
where,  although  he  was  very  ill,  and  .sulTered 
great  pain,  he  defended  himself  with  such 
ability  and  m-ijesty,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  not  get  the  best  of  it  iiftor 
all.  But  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  trial, 
Pym  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
copy  of  some  notes  of  a  council,  found  by 
young  Sir  Harrt  Vame  in  a  red  velvet 
cabinet  belonging  to  his  father  (Secretary 
Vane,  who  sat  nt  the  council-table  with  tlio 
Earl),  in  which  Strafford  had  diiitinctly  tt)ld 
the  King  that  he  was  frt'e  from  all  rules  and 
obligations  of  government  and  might  do  with 
his  people  whatever  he  liked ;  and  in  which 
he  had  added — "  You  have  an  army  in  Ire- 
land that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this 
kingdom  to  obedience."  It  was  not  clear 
whether  by  the  words  "this  kingdom,"  ho 
had  really  meant  England  or  Scotland,  but 
the  Parliament  contended  that  he  meant 
England,  and  of  course  this  was  treason.  At 
the  same  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  it 
wjis  resolved  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  attainder 
declaring  the  trc.ison  to  have  liccn  comtiiifted  : 
in  i)refcrcncc  to  proceeding  with  the  trial  by 
impeachment,  which  would  have  required  the 
treason  to  have  been  proved. 

So  a  bill  was  brought  in  at  once,  was 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
large  majority,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Hoiise 
of  Lords.  While  it  was  still  uncertain 
whether  the  House  of  Ix)rds  woiild  pass  it 
and  the  King  consent  to  it,  Pym  disclosed  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  King  and 
Queen  had  both  been  plotting  with  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  bring  up  the  soldiers 
and  control  the  Parliament,  and  also  to 
introduce  two  hundred  soldiers  into  the 
Tower  of  I^ondon,  to  effect  the  Earl's  escape. 
The  plotting  with  the  anny  was  revealed  by 
one  Georoe  Gofusci,  the  .son  of  a  lord  of  that 
name :  a  bad  follow,  who  w.<w  one  of  the 
original  plotters,  and  turned  traitor.  The 
King  had  actiinlly  given  his  warrant  for  the 
admission  of  the  two  lumdred  men  into  the 
Tower,  and  they  would  b."ive  got  in  too  but  for 
the  refusal  of  the  governor — a  sturdy  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  Balfoi-k — to  admit  thcni. 
These  mutters  being  maile  public,  gre.it  num- 
bers of  people  began  to  riot  outi^ide  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  cry  out  for  (he 
execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  as  one  of 
the  King's  chief  iiislniments  against  them. 
The  bill  pa.sscd  the  House  of  Lords  while  the 
people  were  in  this  state  of  agitation,  and 
was  laid  before  the  King  for  his  as.<cnt,  to- 
gether with  another  bill,  declaring  tliat  the 
Parliament  then  as-scmWed  .should  not  be 
dissolved  or  adjourned  without  their  own 
consent     The  King— not  unwilling  to  savo 
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a  faithful  servant,  though  he  had  no  great 
attachment  for  him — was  in  some  doubt  what 
to  do ;  but  he  garo  his  consent  to  both  bills, 
although  ho  in  his  heart  believed  that  the 
bill  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  un- 
lawful and  unjust  The  Earl  had  written  to 
him,  tulling  him  that  he  was  willing  to  die  for 
hJH  sake.  But  he  had  not  expected  that  his 
royal  master  would  take  him  at  his  word 
'|iiitc  so  readily ;  for  when  he  heard  his  doom 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  said, 
"  Put  not  your  trust  in  Princes !" 

The  King,  who  never  could  be  straight- 
forward and  plain,  through  one  single  day 
or  through  one  single  sheet  of  paper,  wrote  a 
litter  to  the  Lords,  and  sent  it  by  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  entreating  them  to  prevail 
with  the  Commons  that  "that  unfortunate 
man  should  fulfil  the  natural  course  of  his 
life  in  a  close  imprisonment"  In  a  postscript 
to  the  very  same  letter,  he  added,  "  If  he  must 
die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till 
Saturday."  If  there  h.ad  been  any  doubt  of 
his  fate,  this  weakness  and  meanness  would 
have  settled  it  The  very  next  day,  which 
was  the  twelfth  of  May,  he  was  brought  out 
to  be  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

Archbishop  Laud,  who  had  been  so  fond  of 
having  people's  cars  croj)ped  off  and  their 
noses  slit,  was  now  confined  in  the  Tower 
too ;  and  when  the  Earl  went  by  his  window, 
to  his  death,  he  was  there,  at  his  request,  to 
nivL-  him  his  blessing.  They  had  been  great 
f>icnds  in  the  King's  cause,  and  the  Earl  had 
wriiten  to  him,  in  the  d.ays  of  their  power, 
that  he  tliought  it  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  to  have  Mr.  Hampden  publicly  whipped 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  ship-moiicy.  However, 
those  high  and  mighty  doings  wore  over  now, 
and  the  Earl  went  his  way  to  death  with 
dignity  and  heroism.  The  governor  wished 
him  to  get  into  a  coach  at  the  Tower  gate, 
for  fear  the  people  should  tear  him  to  pieces ; 
but  he  said  it  was  all  one  to  him  whether  he 
die<l  by  the  axe  or  by  their  hands.  So,  he 
walked,  with  a  firm  tread  and  a  stately  look, 
and  sometimes  pulled  off  his  hat  to  them  as 
he  passed  along.  They  were  profoundly 
<]uict  He  made  a  >peech  on  the  scaffold 
from  some  notes  he  hud  prepared  (the  paper 
was  found  lying  there  after  his  head  was 
struck  off),  and  one  blow  of  the  axe  killed 
him,  in  the  forty-ninth  j^ear  of  his  age. 

This  bold  and  daring. act  the  Parliament 
accompanied  by  other  famous  mca.sure.<,  all 
originating  (as  even  this  did)  in  the  King's 
having  so  gro.ssly  and  so  long  abased  his  power. 
The  name  of  Delixqcents  was  applied  to 
all  sheriffs  and  other  officers  who  had  been 
concerned  in  raising  the  ship-money,  or  any 
uthcr  money,  from  the  people,  in  an  unlawful 
n):inner;  the  Ilampdcn  judgment  was  re- 
versed; the  judges  who  had  decided  against 
Hampden  were  called  upon  to  give  large 
securities  that  they  would  tike  such  conse- 
quences as  Parliament  might  impose  upon 
them ;   and  one  was  arrested  as  he  sat  in 


High  Court,  and  carried  off  to  prison.  Laud 
was  impeached;  the  unfortunate  victims, 
whose  ears  had  been  cropped  and  whoso 
noses  had  been  slit,  were  brought  out  of 
prison  in  triumph ;  and  a  bill  was  passed, 
declaring  that  a  Parliament  should  be  called 
every  third  year,  and  that  if  the  King  and 
the  King's  officers  did  not  call  it,  the  people 
should  assemble  of  themselves  and  summon 
it,  as  of  their  own  right  .and  power.  Great 
illuminations  and  rejoicings  took  place  over 
all  these  things,  and  the  country  was  wildly 
excited.  That  the  Parliament  took  advan- 
tage of  this  excitement,  and  stirred  them  up 
by  every  means,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  you 
are  always  to  remember  those  twelve  long 
years,  during  which  the  King  had  tried  so 
hard  whether  he  really  could  do  any  wrong 
or  not. 

All  this  time  there  was  a  great  religious 
outcry  against  the  right  of  the  Bishops  to  sit 
in  Parliament ;  to  which  the  Scottish  people 
particularly  objected.  The  English  were 
divided  on  the  subject,  and,  partJy  on  this 
account,  and  partly  because  they  had  had 
foolish  expectations  that  the  Parliament 
would  be  able  to  take  off  nearly  all  the  taxes, 
numbers  of  them  sometimes  wavered  and 
inclined  towards  the  King. 

I  believe  myself  that  if,  at  this  or  almost 
any  other  period  of  his  life,  the  King  could 
have  been  trusted  by  any  mnn  not  out  of  his 
senses,  he  might  have  saved  himself  and  kept 
his  throne.     But,  on  the  Enijlish  .army  being 
disbanded,  he  plotted  with  the  officers  .tgain, 
as  he  had  done  before,  and  established  the 
fact  beyond  all  doubt,  by  |)utting  his  si{^n«r 
ture  of  approval  to  a  petition  against   the 
Parliamentary  leaders,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  certain  officers.     When  the  Scottish  army 
was  disbanded,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  roui 
days — which  was  going  very  fast  at  that  time 
— to  plot  again,  and  .so  darkly,  too,  tliat  it  if 
difficult  to  decide  what  his  whole  object  wa& 
Some  suppose  that  he  wanted  to  gain  over  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  as  he  did  in  fact  gain 
over,  by  presents  and  favours,  many  Scottish 
lords  and  men  of  pow^er.     Some  think  that  h« 
went  to  get  proofs  against  tlje  Parliamentary 
leaders  in  England  of  their  having  treasonably 
invited  the  Scottish  people  to  come  and  hclf 
them.     With  whatever  object  he   went  ti 
Scotland,  he  did  little  good  by  going.     At 
the  instigation  of  the  Eakl  of  Montkosi,  a 
desperate  m.an  who  was  then  in  prison  foi 
j)lotting,  he  tried  to  kidnap  three  Scottish 
lords,  who  escaped.     A  committee  of  the  Par- 
liament at  home,  who  had  followed  to  watch 
him,   wrote    an    account  of   this  bicmEiiT, 
as  it  was  called,  to  the  Parliament ;  the  Par 
liament  made  a  fresh  stir  about  it ;  were  (m 
feigned  to  be)  much  alarmed  for  themselves 
and  wrote  to  the  Eakl  ok  Essex,  the  com 
mander-in-chief,  for  a  guard  to  protect  them 

It  is  not  a>>solutely  proved  that  the  Kin|    i 
plotted  in  Ireland  besides,  but  it  is  very  pro 
bablc  that  he  did,  and  that  the  Queen  did  too, 


and  that  ho  had  some  wild  hope  of  gaining  the 
Irish  people  owr  to  Ui»  side  by  favouring  a 
rise  among  them.  Whethtr  or  no,  they  did 
rise  in  a  most  brutal,  savage,  and  atrocious 
rebellion  ;  in  which,  encouraged  by  their 
priests,  thoy  comraittud  Buch  ntrocitiis  upon 
numbers  of  the  Cngiish,  of  both  se.vo-s  »nd 
of  all  ages,  as  nobody  could  believe,  but  for 
their  being  rt'latod,  on  oath,  >>y  ijye-wilnesse^t. 
Whether  one  hundred  thousand  or  twa  hun- 
dred thoiis;iiid  f'n)teitants  were  miinlorcd  in 
this  outbrcali,  is  uncertain  ;  but,  tliut  it  wiis 
US  ruthless  and  barbarousi  an  outbreak  as 
eycT  was  knijwn  among  any  savage  people  on 
earth,  is  absolutely  certain. 

The  King  cjirae  home  from  Scotland,  detar- 
miiu'd  to  make  a  great  struggle  for  his  lost 
power.  He  believed  that,  through  his  presents 
and  favours,  Scotland  would  take  no  part 
against  him  ;  and  the  Lonl  Mayor  of  London 
received  him  with  such  a  magniticent  dinner 
that  he  thought  he  must  have  become  popular 
again  in  Kngland.  It  would  take  a  good  rnany 
Lord  Mayors,  however,  to  make  a  people,  and 
the  King  soon  found  himself  mistaken. 

Not  so  soon,  though,  but  that  there  was  a 
great  opposition  in  the  Parliament  to  a  cele- 
brated paper  put  forth  by  Pym  and  Hampden 
and  the  rest,  called  "The  Remosstkanck," 
which  set  forth  uU  the  illegal  acts  thrit  the 
King  had  ever  done,  but  politely  laid  the 
blame  of  Ihem  on  his  bad  advisers.  Even 
when  it  was  pft.%.«ed  and  presented  to  him,  the 
King  still  thou<rht  hiro.'+elf  strong  enough  to 
discharge  Balfour  from  his  command  in  the 
Tower,  and  to  put  in  his  place  a  man  of  had 
character  :  to  whom  the  Commons  instantly 
objected,  and  whom  he  was  obligc<l  to 
abandon.  At  this  time,  the  old  outcry  about 
the  Bishops  became  louder  than  ever,  and  the 
old  Archbishop  of  York  was  so  near  being 
murdered  as  he  went  down  to  the  Hoiisu  of 
Lorrls — being  laid  hold  of  by  the  mob  iiml 
riolently  knocked  al>out,  in  return  for  very 
foolishly  scolding  a  shrill  boy  who  was  yelping 
out  "No  Bishops  1" — that  he  sent  for  all  the 
Bishops  who  were  in  town  and  proposed  to 
them  to  sign  a  declaration  that  as  they  could 
no  longer,  without  danger  to  their  lives, 
attend  their  duty  in  Parliament,  they  pro- 
tested against  the  lawfulness  of  everything 
done  in  their  absence.  This  they  nsked  the 
King  to  Send  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
ho  did.  Then  the  House  of  Commons  im- 
peached the  whole  party  of  Bishops  and  sent 
them  off  to  the  Tower. 

Taking  no  warning  from  this,  but  encou- 
raged by  their  being  a  moderate  party  in 
the  Parliament  who  objected  to  these  strong 
measure.*,  the  King,  on  the  third  of  January, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  took 
the  rashc.^t  step  that  ever  woa  taken  by 
mortil  man. 

Of  his  own  accord,  and  wHIiout  a<lvicci,  bo 
sent  the  Attorney-Oencral  to  the  Elouse  of 
Lords  to  accuse  of  treason  certain  memhera  of 
Parliament,  who,  aa  popular  leaders,  were  the 


most  obnoxious  to  him :  Lord  Kimboltos, 
Sir  Arthi'k  Uaselkio,  Dexzu.  Hdlljs,  Joidi 
P»  M  (they  u.scd  to  call  him  King  Pytn,  he 
Tiossessed  such  power  and  looked  so  big"),  Joint 
Hakpden,  and  VVili.um  Stk;jdb.  The  housed 
of  these  members  h»<  caujied  to  be  cJitered, 
and  their  papers  to  be  sealed  up.  A.t  the 
same  time,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  House  of 
Commons  demanding  to  have  the  live  gentle- 
men who  were  members  of  that  House  imme- 
diately produce<L  To  this  the  Hou^e  replied 
that  they  should  appear  as  soon  as  there  was 
any  legal  charge  against  them,  and  immo- 
dialely  adjoumeil 

Next  day,  the  House  of  C-ommons  send  into 
the  City  to  let  tlie  Lord  Mayor  know  that 
their  privileges  arc  invaded  by  tho  King, 
and  that  there  is  no  safety  for  anybody  or 
anything.  Then,  when  the  tlve  members  are 
gone  out  of  the  way,  down  comes  the  King 
himself,  with  all  his  guard  and  from  two  to 
three  hundred  geritleineu  and  soldiers,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  were  anned.  Theso 
he  leaves  in  tho  hall,  and  then,  with  his 
nephew  at  his  side,  goe^  into  the  House,  takes 
off  his  hat,  atid  walks  up  to  the  Speaker's 
chair.  The  Speaker  leaves  it,  the  King  stands 
in  front  of  it,  looks  a>»otit  him  steadily  fi>r  a 
little  while,  and  says  he  has  come  for  those 
five  members.  No  one  speaks,  and  then  he 
calls  John  Pym  by  name.  No  one  .'speaks, 
and  then  ho  calls  Deuzil  llollis  by  name. 
No  one  speak.s,  and  then  he  asks  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  where  those  five  members  are? 
The  Speaker,  answering  on  his  knee,  noblj* 
replies  that  he  is  the  servant  of  that  House, 
and  that  he  has  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor 
tongue  to  speak,  ani'tliiiig  but  what  the  Hou.so 
commands  him.  Upon  this,  the  King,  beaten 
from  that  time  evermore,  replies  that  he  will 
seek  them  him.self,  for  they  have  committed 
treason;  and  goes  out,  with  his  hut  in  his 
hand,  amid  some  audible  murmurings  from 
the  members. 

No  wonls  can  descrilxj  the  hurry  that 
arose  out  of  doors  when  all  this  was  known. 
The  five  members  had  gone  for  safijty  to  a 
house  in  Colem.in  Street,  in  the  City,  where 
they  were  guarded  all  night ;  ami  indeed  the 
whole  city  watched  in  arms  like  an  army.  At 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  King,  alrca<ly 
frightened  at  what  ho  had  ilone,  came  to  the 
Guildhall,  with  only  half  a  dozen  lords,  and 
made  a  speech  to  the  people,  hoping  that 
they  would  not  shelter  tho.se  whom  he  accused 
of  treason.  Nest  day,  ho  issue<i  a  proclama- 
tion for  the  apprehension  of  the  five  members ; 
but  the  Parliament  minded  it  so  little  that 
they  made  great  arransements  for  having 
them  brought  down  to  Westminster  in  great 
state,  five  days  afterwards.  The  King  was  so 
alarmed  now  at  his  own  Imprudence,  if  not 
for  his  own  safety,  that  he  left  his  palace  at 
Wliitchall,  and  vicnt  away  with  hid  Queen 
and  children  to  Hampton  Court 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  ^fay  when  the  flro 
members  were  carried  in  state  and  triumph 
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to  Westminster,  They  were  token  by  water. 
Tlic  river  could  not  be  seen  for  the  boats  on 
it ;  and  the  fire  members  were  hemmed  in  by 
barges  full  of  men  and  great  gims,  i-cady  to 
protect  them,  at  any  cost  Along  the  Strand 
a  large  body  of  tlie  train-bands  of  London, 
under  their  commander,  Skippon,  marcheil 
to  be  ready  to  assist  the  little  fleet  Beyond 
them,  came  a  crowd  who  choked  the  streets, 
roaring  incessantly  about  the  Bishops  and  the 
Papistii,  and  crying  out  contemptuously  as 
they  passed  Whitehall,  "  What  has  become  of 
the'King  ?"  With  this  great  noise  outside  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  with  great  silence 
within,  Mr.  Pym  rose  and  informed  the  House 
of  the  great  kindness  with  which  they  had 
been  received  in  the  City.  Upon  that,  the 
House  called  the  sheriff  in  and  thanked 
them,  and  requested  the  train-bands,  under 
their  commander  Skippon,  to  guard  the 
House  of  Commons  every  day.  Then,  came 
four  thousand  men  on  horsclDack  out  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, offering  their  services  as  a  guard 
too,  and  bearing  a  petition  to  the  King,  com- 
plaining of  the  injury  tliat  had  been  done  to 
Mr.  Hampden,  who  was  their  county  man 
and  much  beloved  and  honoured. 

When  the  King  set  off  for  Hampton  Court, 
the  gentlemen  and  soldiers  who  had  been 
with  him,  followed  him  out  of  town  as  far 
as  Kiiigston-upon-Th.imes,  and  next  day 
IjOtH  Digby  came  to  them  from  the  King  at 
Hampton  Court,  in  his  coach  and  six,  to 
inform  tliem  that  the  King  accepted  their 
protection.  This,  the  Parliament  said,  was 
making  war  against  Uic  kingdom,  and  Lord 
Digby  fled  abroad.  The  Parliament  then 
imtnc'(lial(,>ly  applied  themselves  to  getting 
hold  of  the  militory  power  of  the  country, 
well  knowing  that  the  King  was  already  try- 
ing liard  to  use  it  against  them,  and  had 
secretly  sent  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  to  Hull, 
to  secure  a  valuable  magazine  of  arms  and 
gunpowder  that  was  there.  In  those  times, 
every  county  had  its  own  magazines  of  anns 
and  powder  for  its  own  train-bands  or 
militia ;  so,  the  Parliament  brought  in  a  bill 
claiming  the  right  (which  up  to  this  time  had 
belonged  to  the  King}  of  appointing  the  Lord 
Lieutenants  of  counties,  who  commanded 
these  train-bands;  and,  also  of  having  all 
the  forts,  castles,  and  garrisons  in  the  king- 
dom, put  into  the  hands  of  such  governors  as 
they,  the  Parliament,  0  ;uld  confide  in.  It  ako 
pas^cd  a  law  depriving  the  Bishops  of  their 
votes.  The  King  gave  his  assent  to  that  bill, 
but  ivnuld  not  abandon  the  right  of  appointing 
the  Lord  Lieutenants,  though  he  said  he  was 
willing  to  appoint  such  as  might  be  sugpcstcd 
to  him  by  the  Parliament  When  the  Earl  cf 
Pembroke  asked  him  whether  he  would  not 


give  way  on  that  question  for  a  time,  ho  saiu, 
"  By  (rod !  not  for  one  hour  I"  and  upon  thii 
ho  and  the  Parliament  went  to  war. 

His  young  daughter  M-as  betrothed  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  On  pretence  of  taking  her 
to  the  count]  y  of  her  future  husband,  the 
Queen  was  already  got  safely  away  to  Hol- 
land, there  to  pawn  the  Crown  jowcla  for 
money  to  raise  an  army  on  the  King's 
side.  The  Lord  Admiral  being  sick,  the 
House  of  Commons  now  named  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  to  hold  his  place  for  a  year. 
The  King  named  another  gentleman ;  the 
House  of  Commons  took  its  own  way,  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  became  Lord  Admiral  with- 
out the  King's  consent  The  Parliament 
sent  orders  down  to  Hull  to  have  that  maga- 
zine removed  to  London ;  the  King  went 
down  to  Hull  to  take  it  himself  The  citizeu 
would  not  admit  him  into  the  town,  and  the 
governor  would  not  admit  him  into  the 
castle.  The  Parliament  resolved  that  what- 
ever the  two  Houses  passed,  and  the  King 
would  not  consent  to,  should  be  called  an 
Ordinance,  and  should  be  as  much  a  law  as 
if  he  did  consent  to  it  The  King  protested 
against  thi.s,  and  gave  notice  that  these  ordi- 
nances were  not  to  be  obeyed.  Tho  King,  at- 
tended by  tho  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  by  many  members  of  the  House  of 
Common.«,  established  himself  at  York.  The 
Chancellor  went  to  him  with  tlie  Great  Seal, 
and  the  Parliament  made  a  new  Great  Seal 
The  Queen  sent  over  a  ship  full  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  tho  King  issued  letters  to 
borrow  money  at  high  interest  The  Pariia- 
mcnt  raised  twenty  regiments  of  foot  and 
seventy-five  troops  of  horse ;  and  the  peopb 
wUlingly  aided  them  with  their  money,  platc^ 
jewellery,  and  trinkets — the  married  women 
even  with  their  wedding-rings.  Every  mea> 
ber  of  Parliament  who  could  raise  a  troop  « 
a  regiment  in  his  own  part  of  the  coantiT, 
dressed  it  according  to  his  ti.sto  and  in  mi 
own  colours,  and  commanded  it  Foremoit 
among  them  all,  Oliver  Cromwell  raised  a 
troop  of  hor.se — thoroughly  in  earnest  and 
thoroughly  well  anned — who  were,  porfaap^ 
the  best  soldiers  that  ever  were  seen. 

In  some  of  their  proceedings,  this  famoa 
Parliament  unquestionably  passed  the  bonndi 
of  all  previous  law  and  custom,  yielded  to  anl 
favoured  riotous  assemblages  of  the  peopK 
and  acted  tyrannically  in  imprisoning  boom 
who  differed  from  tlie  popular  leaders.  But, 
again  you  arc  always  to  remember  that  tbt 
twelve  years  during  which  the  King  had  had 
his  own  wilful  way,  had  gone  before ;  and  thit 
nothing  could  make  the  times  what  thty 
might,  cculd,  would,  or  should  have  been,  if 
those  twelve  years  had  never  rolled  away. 
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SI.AXG. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  conceit  vrith  philo- 
sophers and  wriltrs  to  disUnguish  the  suc- 
cessive agva  of  what,  in  the  plcnitudo  of  their 
wL^lijiD,  they  call  the  world,  bj  sonii.'  nit-tflllic 
ntcknaine.  Wo  have  had  the  Golileii  .\go, 
and  the  Silver  Age,  the  Age  of  Iron,  luui  ilie 
Age  of  Uronzc  ;  this  present  era  will,  por- 
hapa,  be  knoivn  to  our  grandchildren  as  the 
age  of  Electro-jilating,  from  its  general 
tendency  to  .sh/tms  an<I  counterfeits ;  and, 
when  the  capiiul  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empire 
fihall  bo,  BOine  liinidn-ds  of  3'ears  hence,  some- 
where in  the  South  Seas,  or  in  the  centre  of 
Afrioa  or  interior  of  Chiun,  tlic  age  that  l.s  to 
come  may  he  kno«-n  us  the  .Age  of  Platina 
or  that  of  Potiiosititii,  or  sntne  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  ne«'  iiutiis,  which  will,  of  course, 
be  di.icovcred  by  tliat  time. 

However,  this  present  age  may  be  di^tin- 
guitihcd  by  future  generations  whether  fcrru- 
ginously,  or auriferously,  or  nrgentinally,  there 
can  be  no  iloubt  that  the  Victorian  era  wnli 
be  known  hcreailcr — and  anything  but  favour- 
ably, I  surrnise — as  an  epoch  of  tlie  most  un- 
scnipulout  heterodoxy  hi  the  application  of 
names.  What  was  onco  occasionally  tole- 
rated *i  a  humorous  aberration,  afterwards 
degenerated  into  folly  and  perversity,  and 
is  now  A  vice  and  a  nuisance.  Without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  proprietieu  of 
nomeiicUturb,  or  to  what  I  may  call 
the  unities  of  signiQcation,  we  apply 
names  to  objects,  abstmcliunK,  and  persons 
stupidly,  irrationally,  and  inconsistently :  com- 
pk-ti'ly  ignoring  the  nature,  the  quality,  the 
gvnder,  the  structure  of  the  thing,  wc  prefix 
to  it  a  name  which  not  only  fails  to  convey 
an  idea  of  what  it  materially  is,  but  actually 
obscures  and  mystilies  it,  .\  persistence 
in  such  a  coui-»e  must  inevitably  tend  to 
debase,  and  corrupt  that  currency  of  speech 
which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  greatest 
scholar:;  and  publicLst-s,  from  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  downwards,  to  elevate,  to  improve, 
and  to  rctiiic;  and,  if  we  continue  the  reck- 
le-^s  and  indiscriminato  importation  and  in- 
corporation into  our  Ungn,ig«  of  every  cant 
tcnii  of  speech  from  the  columns  of  American 
nuw.<spapers,  every  Canvas  Town  epithet  from 
liic  vocabularies  of  gold-diggcra,  every  ba^tanl 
cln-^ici'in  dragged  head  and  shoulders  from 
Tou  VJU.— :*o.  iss 


a  lexicon  by  an  advertising  tradesman  to  puff 
his  wares,  every  slip-slop  Gallicism  from 
the  shelves  of  the  circulating  library ;  if 
we  persist  in  yoking  liaraltts  of  adjectives 
to  Hccubas  of  nouns,  the  noble  English 
tongue  will  become,  fifty  years  hence,  a  mere 
dialect  of  colonial  idiomK,  enervated  ultramon- 
tjinisms  and  literate  slang.  The  fertility  of  a 
language  may  degenerate  into  tlio  fecutencc 
of  weeds  and  tares;  should  we  not  rather, 
instead  of  raking  and  heaping  together  worth- 
less noveltiesof  expression,  endeavour  to  weed, 
to  c.vpurgatc,  to  cpuratc ;  to  render,  once  more, 
wholesome  and  pellucid  that  which  was  once 
a  "  well  of  English  undefilcd,"  and  rescue  it 
from  the  sewerage  of  verbiage  and  slang? 
The  Thames  is  to  be  purified ;  why  not  the 
language  ?  Should  we  not,  instead  of  dabbling 
and  dirtying  the  stream,  endeavour  to  imitate 
those  praiseworthy  men  of  letters  wi»o,  at 
Atliens,  in  that  miserable  and  most  forlorn 
capital  of  the  burlesque  kingdom  of  Greece, 
have  laboured,  and  successfully  laboured,  iu 
the  Cice  of  discountenance,  indifference,  igno- 
rance, and  a  foreign  court,  to  clear  the  Gavk 
language  from  the  barbarisms  of  words  and 
phra.ses,  Venetian,  Genoese,  French,  Lingua 
Franca,  Arabic.  Turki.sh,  .\rmenian,  Spanish, 
Sclavonic,  Teutonic  which,  iu  the  course  of 
successive  centuries  of  foreign  domination  and 
oppression,  had  crept  into  it ;  and  now  (though 
in  the  columns  of  base-priced  ncivspapers, 
printed  on  I'otten  paper  witli  broken  type) 
give  the  debates  of  a  venal  chamber,  and  tho 
summary  of  humdrum  passing  events,  in  the 
language  of  Plato  and  Sorw^tes  ?  These  men 
have  done  more  good  and  have  raised  a  more 
enduring  monument  to  the  genius  of  tlicir 
country,  than  if  they  had  reared  again  every 
column  of  the  Acropolis,  or  brought  back 
every  fragment  of  the  Elgin  marbles  from 
Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbur)'. 

It  is  no  c-xcusc  for  this  word-sinning  of  ours 
to  say,  that  we  have  Icamt  a  gre4»t  portion 
of  our  new-fangled  names  and  expressions 
from  America.  The  utterer  is  as  bad  ns  thii 
cohicr.  It  is  true  that  our  trans-nllantic 
cousins  have  not  only  set  us  the  example,  but 
have  frequently  surpassed  us  in  their  eager- 
ness to  coir»  new  words,  and  to  apply  names 
to  things  w\th  which  they  have  not  tho 
remotest  relation.  The  Americans  call  New 
York  the  "  empire  city,"  »a  if  a  city— and  in 
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I  v.-iiiMi':  moreover — rauld  bo  under  any 
ii'-u:ii-.tiiiicos  an  empire.  Another  town  of 
.  .  i.>  is  the  "crescent  city,"  and  so  fond  of 
i:.-  iiaiiiu  of  city  arc  they,  that  they  fre- 
1  i-  iitly  apply  it  to  a  group  of  half-a-dozen 
l",'  oiibins  and  a  whisky  shop  in  a  marsh,  on 
(  K-  banks  of  some  muchly,  fevcr-hauntcd 
liwr.  Every  speculator  in  "town  lots" 
(sl.'in^  ngain)  in  tho  States  has  founded  balf- 
;i-diiz(.n  such  "cities." 

Ill  tiio  United  States  if  Italf-a-dozun  news- 
]<:i|K-r  editors,  post-masters,  and  dissenting 
ii!ii!isier.«,  two  or  three  revolvers,  a  bowie 
kiiifi',  :i  tooth-pick,  and  a  plug  of  tobacco  pet 
toirtilicr  in  the  bar  room  of  an  hotel,  tlie 
niciting  is  forthwith  called  a  "caucus"  or  a 
••  niii>.s  meeting."  If  Joe!  J.  Wainwright 
blows  out  General  Zebedce  Ruffle's  brains  on 
the  New  Orleans  levee,  it  is  not  murder  but 
a  "  dilliculty."  In  South  America,  if  a  score 
of  swarthy  outlaws — calling  themselves  gen- 
erals and  colonels,  and  who  were  muleteers 
the  week  before — meet  in  an  outhouse  to 
concert  the  assassination  of  tho  dictator  of 
the  republic,  (who  may  have  been  the  land- 
lord of  a  renta  or  a  hide  jobber  a  year  ago) 
the  ragged  conclave  calls  itself  a  ^^ pronuncia- 
liu'iito." 

And  touching  the  use  of  the  terms  "mons- 
ter," "mammoth,"  "leviathan,"  how  very 
trying  have  those  misplaced  words  become ! 
Their  violent  tran.sformation  from  substan- 
tives into  adjectives  is  the  least  of  their 
wrongs;  the  poor  harmless  animals  have 
been  outraged  in  a  hundred  ways  besides. 
The  monster,  I  believe,  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  meeting  in  connection  with 
that  great  agitator,  so  calm  now  in  Glasnevin 
cemetery,  and  whoso  agitation  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  singular  tranquillity  and 
apathy  in  the  land  he  agitated.  As  some- 
thing possibly,  but  not  necessarily  expressing 
hugeness  (for  the  most  diminutive  objects 
may  be  monstrous)  tho  term  of  monster 
was  not  inapplicable.  But  in  a  very  few 
months  every  re-union  of  four-and-twcnty 
fiddlers  in  a  row  was  dubbed  a  monster  con- 
cert; a  loaf  made  with  a  double  allowance  of 
dough  was  a  monster  loaf;  every  confec- 
tioner's new  3'ear's  rafile  was  a  monster 
twelflh  cake;  wo  had  monster  slop-selling 
shops,  and  the  monster  pelargonium  drove 
our  old  familiar  friend,  the  enormous  goose- 
berry, from  the  field.  Then  came  the  mam- 
moth. An  xVmcrican  speculator — who  in  the 
days  when  spades  were  spades,  would  have 
been  called  a  showman,  but  who  called  him- 
self a  "  professor  and  a  tiger  king,"  neither  of 
which  he  wits — had  a  horse,  some  hands  above 
the  ordinary  standard  of  horseflesh,  and 
forthwith  railed  him  the  mammoth  horse. 
That  obsolete  animal  the  Mammoth  being 
reputed  to  have  been  of  vast  dimensions , 
gave  to  the  horse  this  new  nickname;  but 
in  a  short  time  there  started  up  from   all 

auarters  of   tlic  Anglo-Saxon   globe,   from 
10  sky,  the  earth,  and  from  tbo  waters 


under  tho  earth,  a  plethora  of  mammoths. 
The  wretched  antediluvian  bea.st  was  made 
to  stand  godfather  to  unnumbered  things 
that  crawled,  and  things  tliat  crept,  and 
things  that  liad  life,  and  things  that  had 
not.  The  mammoth  caves  of  Kentucky 
howled  from  acro.ss  the  Atlantic.  Peaceable 
tradesmen  hung  strange  signs  and  wonden 
over  their  shop-doors ;  and  we  heard  of  mam- 
moth dust  pans,  and  mammoth  loo  tables, 
and  mammoth  tea  trays.  Large  conger  cela, 
fruits  of  unusual  growth,  and  cheeses  made 
considerably  larger  than  was  convenient, 
were  exhibited  in  back  streetii  at  sixpence  a 
head,  under  the  false  pretence  of  being  mam- 
moths. If  anybody  made  anything,  or  saw 
anything,  or  wrote  anything  big,  it  became 
a  mammoth,  tliat  the  credulous  might  suppose 
the  Titans,  Anak  and  all  his  sons,  were  come 
a^ain,  and  that  there  were  giants  in  the  land. 
Vi'v  wait  patiently  for  a  plesiosaurus  pump- 
kin, or  an  ichthyosaurus  hedgehog ;  and  we 
shall  have  them  in  good  time,  together  with 
leviathan  lap-dogs,  behemoth  butterflies,  and 
gi-eat-sea-scrpent  parliamentary  speeches. 

Brigand.s,  burglars,  beggars,  impostors,  and 
swindlers  will  have  their  slang  jargon  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Mariners  too,  will  nse  the 
terms  of  their  craft,  and  mechanics  will  borrow 
from  the  technical  vocabulary  of  their  tnde. 
And  there  arc  cant  words  and  terms  tradi- 
tional in  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  the 
playing  of  games,  which  are  orally  authorised 
if  not  set  down  in  written  lexicography.  Bat 
so  universal  has  the  use  of  slang  terms  be- 
come, that,  in  all  societies,  they  are  fircqnentljr 
substituted  for,  and  have  almost  usurped  W 
place  of  wit  An  audience  will  sit  is  a 
theatre,  and  listen  to  a  strine  of  briOiiDt 
witticisms  with  perfect  immobility  ;  but  W 
some  fellow  rush  forward  and  roar  out  "Itli 
all  serene,"  or  "  Catch  'cm  alive,  oh  I"  (tMl 
last  is  sure  to  take)  pit,  boxes  and  gaUdj 
roar  with  laughter. 

I  cannot  find  much  tendency  to  the  cmpkr- 
mcnt  of  slang  in  tho  writings  of  onr  eiii^ 
humorist.s.  Setting  aside  obsolete  words  ud 
phrases  rendered  obscure  by  involution,  that 
arc  not  a  hundred  incomprehensible  tcnofk 
all  Shakspeare's  comedies.  The  glut  of  em- 
mentators  to  the  paucity  of  disputed  wordiil 
the  best  evidence  of  that  AVc  can  appreciik 
the  humour  of  Butler,  the  quaintnca  d 
Fuller,  the  satire  of  Dryden,  the  wit  of  Cat 
gn-ve  and  AVycherly,  nay,  even  the  ««' 
rilities  of  Mr.  Tom  Brown,  as  clparly  il 
though  they  had  been  written  yesterday.  In 
Swift's  Polite  Conversation,  among  all  the 
homely  and  familiar  sayings  there  ia  no  slang; 
and  3'ou  may  be  sure,  if  there  had  been  any  rf 
that  connuodity  floating  about  in  polite  ciralci 
then,  the  Dean  would  have  been  the  man  IR 
dish  it  up  for  posterity.  Fielding  and  Smollrt^ 
in  all  their  pictures  of  life,  with  all  thrir 
coarseness  and  indecency,  put  little  clnng  into 
the  mouths  of  their  characters.  Even  Mr. 
Jonathan   Wild   the   great,  who,  from    hb 
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»f  slang  in  ererj  shape,  makes  but 
of  it  in  his  conversation.  And  in 
•Ogiie's  epic — that  biographux  fnyitioaa 
Bfcgars'  Open* — we  can  understand 
cnlh^  Filch,  Jtnny  Diver,  and  Mat  of 
Mint  without  dictionarj'  or  glossary. 
)nly  man  who  wrote  slang  was  Mr.  Ned 
I ;  but  that  worthy  cannot  be  taken  as 
xiuti|)lc  of  the  polite^  or  even  of  the 
vy  conversation  of  his  day. 

Py  lie  objected  to  nic  timt  although 
ay  be  a  large  collection  of  slang 
outing  about,  they  are  made  use 
by  loose,  or  at  best  illiterate  per- 
and  arc  banished  from  refined  society. 
may  be  begging  the  question,  but  I 
the  truth  of  the  olijcction.  If  words 
I  be  fiiund  in  standard  dictionaries,  not 
rlscd  by  writings  received  as  classics, 
for  which  no  literary  or  gramniatical 
lenls  run  be  adduced,  are  to  be  called 
— 1  will  aver  that  you  shall  not  read 
ingle  parliainenLiry  debate  a.s  reported 
first-elaas  newspaper,  without  meeting 
scores  of  slang  words.  U'hatcver  may 
kc  claims  of  the  Commons'  Jlouse  to 
tivc  vrisJom,  it  is  as  a  whole  an  assembly 
acated  gentlemen.  From  Mr.  Speaker 
chair  to  the  Cabinet  niiiustera  whisper- 
ihind  it — from  mover  to  seconder,  from 
l>!uo  protectionist  to  e.xtrcmcst  rudical, 
arry's  New  House  echoes  and  re-echoes 
ilang.  Yo»i  may  hear  slang  every  day 
m  from  barristers  in  their  robes,  at 
iDciis  table,  at  every  bar  me.<is,  at  every 
e  coinmonfi,  in  every  club  dining-room. 
iin,  with  great  modesty  and  profound 
i.4sii.in,  I  must  express  my  opinion  either 
slang  should  be  proscribed,  bauished, 
bited,  or  that  a  New  Dictjonnry  should 
>mpiled,  in  which  all  llio  slang  terms 
a  use  among  educated  men,  and  made 
Tin  publications  of  est.iblished  character, 
d  be  rc^i.-^tered,  etymologised,  explained, 
itain|icu  with  the  le.xicogriiphic  stamp, 
we  uiay  have  ehiijiter  and  verse,  mint 
;(«ll-tnark  for  our  sl.ing.  I,et  the  new 
nary  couUiin  a  well-digested  array  of  the 
tuile  of  synijDvms  for  familiar  objects 
»g  about ;  let  them  give  a  local  habitfl- 
ind  a  name  to  all  the  little  by-blows  of 
ugc  skulking  and  rambling  about  our 
h,  like  th«  nigged  little  Bedouins  about 
hamelcss  streets,  and  give  Ihcin  a  setlle- 
and  a  parisli.  If  the  evil  of  sbng  has 
ti  too  gigriuticj  to  be  suppressed,  let  us  at 
give  it  decency  by  legalising  it  ;  else, 
L-dl_v,  this  age  will  be  branded  by  pos- 
with  the  shamo  of  jabbering  a  broken 
:t  in  pri.'ferencc  to  speaking  a  nervous 
Ignified  language ;  and  our  wits  nill  be 
cd  at  and  undervalued  as  mere  word- 
jrs,  who  supplied  the  lack  of  humour  by 
jar  facility  of  low  langunge. 
It  coni]iiler  of  such  a  dictionary  would 
DO  light  tuk.      I  call  imagine  him  at 


work  in  the  synonymous  department.  Only 
consider  what  avast  multitude  of  equivalents 
the  perverse  ingenuity  of  our  slanginoss  has 
invented  for  ihe  one  generic  word  Money. 
Money — the  bare,  plain,  simple  wonl  itself — 
has  a  sonorous,  significant  ring  in  its  sound, 
and  might  have  sufficed,  yet  we  substitute  for 
it — tin,  rhino,  blunt,  rowdy,  stumpy,  dibbs, 
browns,  stuff,  ready,  mopusses,  shiners,  dust, 
chips,  chinkei-s,  pcAvter,  horscnails,  brads. 
Seventeen  synonyms  to  one  word  ;  and  then 
wo  come  to  species — pieces  of  money.  Sove- 
reigns are  yellow  boj's,  coolers,  quidk  ;  crown- 
pieces  are  bulls  and  cart-wheels ;  shillings, 
bobs,  or  benders  ;  sixpenny-piccesarc  fiddlers 
and  tizzies  ;  fourpenny-pieccs,  joeys  or  bits ; 
pence,  browns,  or  coppers  and  mags.  To  say 
that  a  man  is  without  money,  or  in  poverty, 
some  persons  remark  that  he  is  down  on  his 
luck,  hard  up,  stuuipe<l  up,  in  Queer  Street, 
under  a  cloud,  up  a  tree,  quisby,  done  up,  sold 
up,  in  a  Hs.  To  express  that  ho  is  rich,  we 
say  that  he  is  warm,  comfortable,  that  he  has 
feathered  his  nest,  that  he  has  lots  of  tin,  or 
that  ho  has  plenty  of  stuff,  or  is  worth  a 
plum. 

For  the  one  word  drunk,  besides  the  autho- 
rised synonyms  tipsy,  inebriated,  intoxicated, 
1  find  of  unauthorised  or  slang  equivalents 
the  astonishing  number  of  thirty-two,  viz. :  in 
liquor,  disguised  therein,  lushy,  bosky,  buffy, 
boo2y,  mojis  and  broflms,  half-snjis-ovcr,  far- 
gone,  tight,  not  able  to  see  a  hole  through  a 
ladder,  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  fojrgy, 
screwed,  hazy,  sewed  up,  moony,  muddled, 
muzzy,  swipey,  lumpy,  obfuscated,  muggy, 
beerj',  winoy,  slewed,  on  the  rnn-tnn,  on  the 
re-raw,  groggy,  ploughed,  cut  and  in  hia 
cups. 

For  one  article  of  drink,  gin,  wo  have  ten 
synonyms:  max,  juniper,  gatter.duke,  jackey, 
tape,  blue-ruin,  cream  of  the  valley,  white 
satin,  old  Tom. 

Synonymous  with  a  man,  are  a  cove,  a 
chap,  a  cull,  an  article,  a  codger,  a  buffer.  A 
gentleman  is  a  swell,  a  nob,  a  tiptopper ;  a 
low  person  is  a  snob,  a  sweep,  and  a  scurf, 
and  in  Srotlaml,  a  gutter-blood.  Thieves 
arc  prigs,  cracksmen,  inouchers,  goiiophs, 
go-alongs.  To  steal  is  to  prig,  to  jjinch,  to 
collar,  to  nail,  to  grab,  to  nab.  To  go  or  run 
away  is  to  hook  it,  to  bolt,  to  tike  tracks,  to 
absquatulate,  to  slope,  to  step  it,  to  mizzle,  to 
paddle,  to  cut,  to  cut  your  slick,  to  evaporate, 
to  vamose,  to  be  off,  to  vanish,  and  to  tip 
yotir  mgs  a  pillop.  For  the  verb  to  beat  I  can 
at  once  Biui  fourteen  synonyms :  thus  to  thrash, 
to  lick,  to  leather,  to  hide,  to  tan,  to  l.irrup, 
to  wallop,  to  pummel,  to  whack,  to  whop,  to 
towel,  to  maui,  to  quit,  to  pay.  A  horse  is  a 
nng,  a  pnid,  a  tit,  a  .s^rew.  A  donkey  is  a 
moke,  a  ncddy.  A  policcmnn  is  n  i>ccK'r,  a 
Imbbv,  a  criiiher  ;  a  .soldier  a  swaddy,  a 
loljster,  a  red  herring.  To  pntvn  is  to  spout, 
to  pop,  to  lumber,  to  blue.  Tlie  hands 
are  mauleys,  and  the  fingers  flij>pcrs.  The 
feet  are  steppers;    the  boots  craosbclls,  or 
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trotter  cases,  or  grabbers.  Food  is  grub, 
prog,  and  crug ;  a  hackney  cab  is  a 
!!hoful ;  a  Punch's  show  a  schwasslc-box ;  a 
five  pound  note  is  a  flimsy  ;  a  watch  a  ticker ; 
anything  of  good  quality  or  character  is  stun- 
ning, ripping,  out-and-out ;  a  magistrate  is  a 
beak,  and  a  footman  a  flunkey.  Not  less  can 
I  set  down  as  slang  the  verbiage  by  which 
coats  are  transformed  into  bis-uniques,  al- 
pftoa.4,  vicunas,  ponchos,  anaxandrians,  and 
siphonias. 

Tlio  slang  expressions  I  have  herein  set 
down  I  have  enumerated,  exactly  as  they 
have  occurred  to  me,  casually.  If  I  had  made 
research,  or  taxed  my  memory  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could 
augment  the  slang  terms  and  synonyms  to  at 
least  double  their  amount  And  it  is  possible 
that  an  accomplished  public  will  be  able  to 
supply  from  their  own  recollection  and  experi- 
ence a  goodly  addition  to  my  list  The 
arrival  of  every  mail,  the  extension  of  every 
colony,  the  working  of  every  Australian 
mine  would  swell  it  Placers,  squatters, 
diggers,  clearings,  nuggets,  cradles,  claims — 
where  were  all  these  words  a  dozen  years  ago? 
and  what  arc  they,  till  they  are  marshalled 
in  a  dictionary,  but  slang?  We  may  say 
the  same  of  the  railway  phraseology :  buffers, 
switches,  points,  stokers,  and  coal  bunks — 
whence  is  their  etymology,  and  whence  their 
authority  ? 

But  slang  docs  not  end  here.  It  goes  higlier 
— to  the  very  top  of  the  social  Olympus. 
If  the  Duchess  of  Downderry  invites  some 
dozen  of  her  male  and  female  fashionable 
acquaintances  to  tea  and  a  dance  afterwards, 
what  do  you  think  she  calls  her  tea-party  ? 
A  the  dantnntc — a  dancing  tea.  Docs  tea 
dance  ?  Can  it  dance  ?  Is  not  this  libel  upon 
honest  Dohea  and  Souchong  slang? — ^pure, 
unadulterated,  unmitigated  slang. 

The  slang  of  the  fashionable  world  is 
mostly  imported  from  France ;  an  unmeaning 
gibberish  of  Gallicisms  runs  through  English 
fashionable  conversation,  and  fashionable 
novels,  and  accounts  of  fashionable  parties  in 
the  fashionable  newspapers.  Yet,  ludicrou.';ly 
enough,  immediately  the  fiishionablc  magnates 
of  England  seize  on  any  French  idiom,  the 
French  themselves  not  only  universally 
abandon  it  to  us,  but  positively  repudiate  it 
altogether  from  their  idiomatic  vocabulary. 
If  jou  were  to  tell  a  well-bred  Frenchman 
that  such  and  such  an  aristocratic  marriage 
was  on  the  tajpit,  he  would  stare  with  astonish- 
ment, and  look  down  on  the  carpet  in  the 
stirtlcd  endeavour  to  find  a  marriage  in  so 
unusual  a  place.  If  you  were  to  talk  to  him 
of  the  henu,  monJe,  he  would  imagine  you 
meant  the  world  which  God  made,  not  lialf- 
a-dnzen  streets  and  squares  between  H)'de 
Park  Comer  and  Chelsea  Bun  House.  The 
thf  danaantt  would  be  completelyinexplicablc 
to  him.  If  you  were  to  point  out  to  him  the 
Dowager  Lady  Grimguffin  acting  as  chaperon 
to    IaAj   Amanda     Crcamville,    ho    would 


imagine  you  were  referring  to  the  petit 
Chaperon  Rouge — to  little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
ITe  might  just  understand  what  was  metnt 
by  ti»-a-ti»,  entremet*,  and  some  others  of  the 
flying  horde  of  frivojous  little  foreign 
slangisms  hovering  about  fashionable  cookery 
and  fashionable  furniture ;  but  thi  ec-fburtiu 
of  them  would  seem  to  him  as  barbaroaa 
French  provincialisms,  or,  at  best,  but  as 
antiquated  and  obsolete  expressions  picked 
up  out  of  the  letters  of  MademoiseOe  Scuderi^ 
or  the  talcs  of  Cribillon  the  younger. 

But,  save  us,  your  ladyship,  there  are  thoa- 
sands  of  Englishmen  who  might  listen  to 
your  ladyship  for  an  hour  without  nnder- 
stan(''ng  half-a-dozen  words  of  your  disconn& 
When  you  speak  of  the  la&ifauxpaA,  of  poor 
Miss  Limberfoot's  sad  misalllanee,  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Caudlecup's  being  "  so  full  of 
soul,"  of  the  enchanting  rouladea  of  that  n- 
vishing  eantatri<x  Martinuzzi,  of  your  dinner 
of  the  day  before  being  recherchf,  of  your  gem 
being  insolent  and  inattentive,  how  shall  plain 
men  refrain  from  staring  wondcrstruck  at 
your  unfathomable  discourse  ? 

And  when  your  ladyship  d«es  condeacmd 
to  speak  English,  it  is  only  with  a  deligfatfU 
mincingness  of  accent  and  a  liberal  use  of 
superlatives.     The  Italian  singer  you  heaid 
last  night  was  a  "divine  creature  ;"  if  wa 
are  slightly  tired  or  dull  you  are  "awfullf 
bored''  or  "devoured  with  ennui;"  if  yourfta 
be  pale  you  vow  you  are  a  "  perfect  fright;* 
if  a  gentleman  acquaintance  volunteer  a  nqr 
mild  joke  he  is  a   "quizzical  monstec''— • 
dreadful  quiz,  he  is  so  awfully  satirical :  arf 
the  comic  actor  last  night  was  "  killing;" nl 
Julie,  my  child,  hand  me  my  nnaigr^ti,mi 
take  a  shilling  out  of  my  }iorte'tnonnme,ui 
tell  Adolfu  to  get  soma  jujubet  for  Fido;a( 
let  me  see,  if  I  go  out  in  the  pilentum  t»dqi 
or  stay,  the  barouche  (we  have  a  ehar^-iut 
down  at  our  place.  Doctor),  I  will  wear^ 
moire  antique  and  my  ruehe  of  Brussda  In 
and  my  mantelet,  and  my  chatelaine^  trithd 
the  "charms"  Lord  Bruin  Fitzurse  hna^ 
me  from  Dresden,  and  then  we  will  taki  ■ 
drive  into  the  Park,  and  I  will  leave  a  tuii 
Bojannee  LoU's  for  my  next  "  Thuradaj,"il 
really  m}'  dear  "  lions"  are  so  scarce  wr, 
that  even  Bojannee  Loll  will  be  an  acqi^ 
tion  :  and  so  on. 

I  believe  the  abominable  slanc  practinrf 
writing  P.  P.  C.  on  a  card  of  leave-takii( 
and  R.  S.  V.  P.  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter  vbt 
you  wii^h  an  answer  to  it,  is  gone  ont  i 
fashion,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  has. 

Young  Lord  Fitzurse  speaks  of  himrf 
and  of  his  ari.<;tocratic  companions  as  "tt' 
lows"  (very  often  pronounced  '*  fajYtmifi 
if  he  is  going  to  drive  a  four-hom  onA 
down  to  Epsom  Races,  he  is  going  to  "trf 
his  drag  down  to  the  Derby."  Lord  BaUf 
Robbin's  great  coat,  which  he  admhi^ 
is  "down  the  road."  An  officer  in  *• 
tenth  hussars  is  "a  man  in  the  tenth ;*• 
pretty  young  lady  is  a  "  neat  little  Wtj  ;*> 
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)ich  13  not  a  drag  (or  dkvag)  u  a 
a  "  cask ;"  his  lordship's  ludginga 
1  Street  are  his  "crib,"  his  "dig- 
he  "  Langs  out"  there.  His  father 
^vemor;''  his  bill  discounter  a 
,  old  screw,''  if  he  refuses  to  do  a 
iff"  for  him.  When  Ills  fiicnd  has 
1  his  estate,  he  pronounces  it  to  be 
'  Everyibing  thnt  pleases  him  is 
J  hj  Jore!"  everything  that  dis- 
pi  (from  bad  sherry  to  a  ■nTit  from 
is  "  infcrnaL" 

ierc  is  tho  slang  of  criticism.  Lite- 
Mtic,  artistic,  and  scientific.  Such 
esthetic,  transcendental,  the  "  har- 
thc  unities,  a  myth:  such  phrases 

Eiisite  ntorqeau  on  the  big  drum, 
e  rendering  of  John  the  Baptist's 
"  keeping,"  "  harmony,"  "  mid<lle 
"atrial  perspective,"  "delicate 
•  "ncrvoua  chiaroscuro,"  and  the 
kiu<le  uiic  of  pell-mcil,  without  the 
don  to  their  real  nieajiiogs,  their 
their  real  rcquiremcnlis. 
le  Stage  has  iU  sJang,  both  before 
pd  the  curtain.  Actors  speak  of 
[«uch  a  farco  being  a  "  screamer," 
tnd  such  a  tragedy  being  "  diiiniied  " 
td."  IC  an  actor  forgets  his  part 
Ibo  stage,  he  is  said  to  "  stick  "  and 
i"  the  actors  who  may  be  pcrform- 
kira,  by  putting  them  out  in  their 
;"part"  has  so  many  "lengths;" 
It  "  ran  "  so  many  nights.  Belvilie 
I  the  country  to  "star"  it  When 
I  are  forthcoming  on  .Saturday,  tho 
in't  walk" — a  benelit  is  a  "  ben," 
"  sal ;"  an  actor  is  not  engaged  to 
ly  or  comedy,  but  to  "do  the  heavy 
F  or  "  Becond  low  comedy,"  and  when 
•of  an  engagement  he  is  said  to  be 
Ollar." 

brough  all  grades  and  professioa') 
Ib  this  omnipresent  slang, 
i  immense   number  of  new  wohIh 
jbeing  cnntinu.Hlly  coined  and  dissc- 
Riroughout  our  gigantic  periodical 

i  conceive,  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
guage  to  foreigners.  The  want  of 
■nd  competent  authority  as  to  what 
ft  classical  and  what  merely  slang, 
Mete  and  what  improper,  must  be  a 
pcrjHjtual  tribulation  and  uncertainty 
shappy  stranger.  If  he  is  to  take 
and  Walker  for  standards,  a  waJk 
iring  Cross  to  Temple  Bar,  an  hour 
ire,  or  an  evening  in  society,  will 
perturbed  tympanum  with  a  deluge 
■  conceminz  which  Johnson  and 
are  absoluldy  mute.  How  is  the 
to  make  bis  election  ?  Suppo.se  tlic 
ite  Monsieur,  or  Herr,  or  Signor 
dress  himself  to  write,  as  De  Lolme 
taliso  on  tho  Engliiib  constitution. 
ke  wore  (a  begin  a  paas&gc  thus: — 
I  Lord  Protocol  was  an  out-and-out 
Sir  Roddy  lapewax  wsa  not  such  a 


flat  as  to  bo  taken  in.  He  proved  the  gammon 
of  Lord  Protocol's  move,  and,  though  ha 
thought  him  green,  did  him  completely 
brown."  How  many  young  politicians  would 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  Uilk  in  this 
manner,  yet  how  bitterly  tho  foreign  essayist 
would  be  ridiculed  for  his  conrcreational 
style  of  composition. 

The  French  have  an  Academy  of  Letters, 
and  the  dictionary  of  that  Academy,  pub- 
lished after  forty  years  labour,  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  is  still  the  standard  model  of 
elegance  and  propriety  in  composition  and 
conversation.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
tlmt  every  work  of  hterary  excellence  in 
France  follows  the  phraseology,  and  within 
very  little  the  orthography'  which  we  find  in 
the  poetry  of  Racine  and  Boilcau,  and  the 
prose  of  Pascal  and  Fenelon.  And  tlic  French 
has  become,  moreover,  the  chief  diplomatic 
conversational  and  commercial  language  in  tho 
world.  It  i.scuiTcnt  everywhere.  It  i.s  neither  so 
copious;,  so  sonorous,  or  so  dignified  as  English 
or  German,  but  it  is  fixed.  The  Emperor  of 
Rus.sia  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  may  write  and 
speak  (accent  apart)  as  good  French  as  any 
Parisicnne.  But  in  England,  an  Engligbinaii 
even  has  never  done  learning  his  own  lan- 
guage. It  has  no  rules,  no  limits;  its  ortho- 
graphy and  pronunciation  arc  almost  entirely 
arbitrary ;  its  words  are  like  a  provisional 
committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber. A  foreigner  may  hope  to  rend  and 
write  English  tolerably  well,  after  assiduous 
study;  but  he  will  never  speak  it  without  a 
long  residence  in  England ;  and  even  then  lie 
will  be  in  no  better  ca.so  than  the  English 
bted  Englishman,  continually  learning,  con- 
tinually hearing  wonls  of  whose  signification 
bo  has  not  the  slightest  idea,  continually 
perplexed  to  as  what  shoiild  be  considered 
a  familiar  idiom,  and  what  inadmissible 
slang. 

To  any  person  who  devotes  himself  to 
literary  composition  in  the  English  language 
tho  redundancy  of  unauthorised  words  and 
expressions  must  always  be  a  source  of  un- 
utterable annoyance  and  vexation.  Should 
he  adopt  the  phraseology  and  style  of  the 
authors  of  tho  erafi  of  Elizabeth  or  Anno  he 
may  be  censured  as  obsolete  or  as  perversely 
(|tiaint  Should  be  turn  to  the  Latin  tongue 
for  the  construction  of  his  phrases  and  the 
choice  of  liis  language,  he  will  be  StigmatLsed 
as  pedantic  or  with  thnt  grave  charge  of 
using  hard  words.  And,  should  he  take 
advantage  of  what  he  hears  and  sees  in  his 
own  days  and  under  bra  own  eyes,  and  in- 
corporate into  his  language  those  idiomatio 
words  and  expressions  ho  gathers  from  tliu 
daily  affairs  of  life  and  the  daily  conversation 
of  hia  fellow  men,  ho  will  have  no  lack  "J 
critics  to  ttU  him  that  he  writes  insufferubie 
vulgarity  and  slang. 

Her  Miije.sty  Queen  Anne  is  dead;  but  for 
Her  Majesty's  decease  we  should  have  had 
an  Academy  of  Letters  aud  an   Academy 
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Dictionary  in  England.  There  arc  two  opinions 
in  tliis  country  relative  to  the  utility  of  acade- 
mics ;  and,  without  advocating  the  formation 
of  such  an  institution  T  may  be  permitted 
submissively  to  plead  that  we  really  do  want 
a  new  dictionary — ^if  not  in  justice  to  our- 
selves, at  least  in  justice  to  foreigners,  and  in 
justice  to  our  great-grcat-grand-children. 

A  KORMAN  STORY. 

Not  many  evenings  ago,  when  the  south- 
west wind  had  cooled  the  atmosphere,  I  was 
sauntering  with  my  dog  on  the  top  of  tho 
cliffs  not  fiir  firom  Fecamp,  in  Normandy.  All 
at  once  my  dog  made  a  halt,  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  uttered  a  low  growl.  A  few  seconds 
ancrwards  I  perceived  in  the  shade  a  man 
who  had  also  stopped  on  my  approach.  I 
called  my  dog ;  the  man  came  forward ;  and, 
by  his  cloak  lined  with  sheepskin,  I  recognised 
one  of  those  numerous  coast-guards,  whose 
duty  it  irt  to  watch  all  night  long  in  little 
liiding-places  that  are  built  upon  the  cliff^!, 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  above  the 
lcvi-1  of  the  sea. 

"  You  have  got  there,"  he  observed,  as  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  my  dog's  head,  "  an  excel- 
lent companion  for  the  evening.  A  real 
Newfoundlander,"  he  added,  "I  once  had 
one  like  him,  but  was  obliged  to  part  with 
him.  We  aro  no  longer  allowed  to  take 
dogs  out  with  us.  To  be  sure,  they  would 
discover  a  smuggling  transaction  sooner  than 
we  could  by  ourselves;  but  they  would  also, 
inform  ns  of  the  visits  of  our  night  inspec- 
tor.«,  and  that  would  not  exactly  suit  them." 
While  gossipping  thus,  he  gave  mu  to  under- 
stind  that  this  was  his  native  place;  that, 
although  he  was  not  particularly  rich,  with 
his  sal.-iry  of  six  hundred  francs  a  year,  he 
was  yet  glad  to  be  home  again.  "And, 
Monsieur,"  he  continuc<l,  "  I  have  not  enjoyed 
that  pleasure  long.  Although  T  have  now 
been  here  three  days  I  cannot  literally  say 
that  I  have  slept  under  my  family  roof;  for  I 
have  only  every  fourth  night  to  myself." 
During  the  course  of  this  speech,  he  leaned 
forward  from  time  to  time,  and  peeped  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

"  Do  you  hear  anything?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  am  looking  for 
a  grotto  about  which  my  mother  used  for- 
nu-r1y  to  tell  mo  a  curious  story.  The  spots 
on  which  we  have  passed  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  our  lives,  are  old  friends  whom  we 
are  (Klightcd  to  meet  again.  Look  there — 
that's  the  very  place."  And  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  a  cavern  in  tho  cliff,  wliich  im- 
/trintofl  upon  its  white  side  a  vast  and  irre- 
gular black  spot.  I  will  spare  you  the  relation 
of  the  manoouvring  which  I  employed,  to 
induce  the  coast-guard  to  tell  me  his  story. 
AVe  sat  ourselves  down  inside  his  little  hut, 
and  he  began  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  Monsieur,  I  as.<*nre  you 
that  neither  my  mother  nor  myself  ever  knew 


the  persons  whose  history  I  am  going  to  teD 
you.  The  talc  was  told  to  my  mother,  as 
she  told  it  to  me,  and  as  I  shall  shortly  tell  it 
to  you. 

"A  very  long  time  ago,   a  young  man 
named  Louis  Moran<l  was  sent  by  his  lather  t< 
Paris,  to  complete  his  studies,  and  to  take  his 
Doctor's  degree  in  tho  Faculty  of  Mcdidne. 
The  father  died ;  and  the  report  went  about 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  grief  at  his  son's 
ill  conduct    However  that  might  be,  the 
youth,  who  had  no  great  inheritance  to  ex> 
pect,  simply  sent  for  the  papers  of  his  dcceafcd 
parent,  and  employed  himself  one  evening  in 
destroying  them,  and  in  selecting  those  that 
promised  to  be  of  use.    After  the  inspection 
of  much  thiit  was  of  no  consequence,  he  camo 
to  a  bundle  which  contained  letters  all  in  the 
same  handwriting.  The  very  first  letter  made 
him  extremely  anxious  to  examine  the  ra^ 
and  he  n.'ad  a  tolerably  voluminous  correspon- 
dence. They  came  from  a  friend  who  seemed 
greatly  attached  to  his  father.     '  Since  it  is 
j-our  wish,'  he  wrote,  '  that  I  should  resem 
for  your  son  what  \  desire  and  am  able  to 
bequeath  to  you,  send  him  to  me  as  soon  H 
he  is  fivc-and-twentv ;  and,  if  he  shovs  i 
good  disposition,  I  will  undertake  to  proiidi 
for  him  handsomely.    On  the  other  liand,  I 
will  take  good  care  not  to  furnish  him  ilftk 
the  means  of  developing  a  vicious  and  a  i 
lignant  character,  to  the  prejudice  of  thw 
with    whom  lie   has  to  do.'     When  Lodi 
Morand  read  the  signature,  he  recogniaedtti 
name  of  a  man  who  was  reputed  hero  to  let 
sorcerer  and  a  necromancer.     Ho  langfaidtf 
first  at  this  offer  of  protection  ;  but  ailrlc 
had  spent,  in  as  bad  a  way  as  possibk^  thi 
trifling  amoimt  of  money  which    1 1  \\\mi 
after  his  father's  affairs  were  settled,  be  I 
resolved,  under  pressure  from   his  crefiM 
and  in  uncertainty  about  his  future  proniA 
to  try  his  chance  upon  new  ground,  andU^  j 
duce  himself  to  this  unknown  benefiietor,  ik 
appeared  to  have  both  the  power  and  tha«l 
to  serve  him.     He  set  out  on  hin  jouiMr; 
and,  after  a  troublesome  search,  arrived  wW 
at  the  necromancer's  house.     I  oug^t  to  ■ 
you  that  this  necromancer  was  pcrfaani* 
more  a  soreercr  than  you  and  I.     PrAiH^ 
he  was  only  better  informed  than  other  M^ 
and  by  means  of  a  few  chemical  and  mich^ 
nical  secreti),  contrived  to  impose  npouAi 
credulity  of  tho  vulgar." 

At  this  last  word,  I  looked  at  the  etf^ 
guard  with  some  degree  of  surprise.  "D* 
yon  think  so  ?"  I  saicl 

"  I  don't  think  anytlu'ng  about  it,"  *• 
answered.  *'  What  I  am  now  telling  ytn* 
part  of  the  narrative  like  all  the  rest  f! 
mother  told  it  me  in  that  way,  and  probd^f 
that  is  exactly  how  she  heard  it  herselt  H* 
magician's  house  was  in  the  midst  of  a  ««' 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  When  Louis  Moi*^ 
knocked  at  the  door,  a  little  black -faced 
came  and  opened  it.  His  appearance 
deep  impression  upon  Louis.     At  thM  ^ 
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poopic  were  not  accuiitoln^d  to  the  sight  of 
negroes;  ftii'l,  moreoror,  the  fij^iire  an  J  the 
costume  or  llie  slave  were  altogether  stratij^e 
and  fnnt-istic.  Ilis  entire  litllo  person  wn.s 
completely  covered  witli  golJ  anil  precious 
Btones.  On  beholding  liini,  Lnuis  took  liim 
for  a  gnome — one  of  tbo«c  genii  wfio,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  are  deputed  to  keep 
gijurfl  over  the  treasure*  there.  lie  inquired 
for  Master  Guillaume,  trembling  all  the 
while  to  receive  an  answer  ;  for  the  aspect  of 
the  tin_v  creature  was  by  no  lucanK  calculated 
to  inspire  con/ldence.  The  gnome —  I  am  un- 
able to  state  exactly  whether  hu  was  a  negro 
or  a  feal  gnome — the  gnome  iritro<luced  Uiin 
into  nn  immense  saloon,  where  his  master  was 
rending  by  the  light  of  &  large  fire.  Nor  can 
I  tell  you  whether  Louis's  imagination  caused 
him  t>  see  things  differently  to  what  they 
actually  were;  or  whether  this  fire  were 
g\ipcmftturj\l ;  or  whether  the  effect  was  firo- 
duccd  fiy  ordinary  causes;  but,  to  Louis's 
eyes,  the  lire  was  reflecte<l  in  bright  blue  light 
all  around  the  walls  of  the  room. 

"  The  old  man's  appearance  was  venerable. 
He  had  a  long  white  beard ;  his  silver  locks 
w<-re  partially  hidden  beneath  a  violet  cap  ; 
the  rest  of  his  coslutnc  was  equally  in  keeping 
with  his  necromantic  reputation.  Immedi- 
ately Ihat  Iw>iii;i  was  announced,  ho  embraced 
him  and  Uiiied  about  his  father  with  tears  in 
his  cye«;  and  then,  after  this  outburst  of 
feeling,  he  ordered  dinner  to  bo  served  di- 
rectly. Tiic  repast  was  of  exquisite  delicacy ; 
the  wines,  esjieeinlly,  were  most  delicious. 
Louiii  ate  and  drank  to  hii*  heart's  content. 
He  arterward.i.  however,  thought  ho  remem- 
bered tliiil  Miisttr  Gui1laum<',  who  ate  nothing; 
but  rice,  and  drank  nothing  but  water,  knitted 
his  brows  two  or  three  times  when  he  saw 
him  fill  and  empty  his  glass ;  but  the  rccol- 
Kvtion  wj»*  KO  utterly  vague,  that  he  never 
could  feel  quite  certain  of  the  fact.  '  .My 
Bon,'  said  .Master  Guillaume,  'your  father  was 
my  dc«re?;l  IViend.  His  simple  t;»stes  and  hi.-4 
conlt'iupt  for  earthly  things  made  him  refuse 
to  profit  by  my  friendship  d\iring  the  whole 
of  hU  life.     If  you  are  not  degenerated  from 

BO  t' — ''•'.'  a  parentage,  you  shall  inherit 

it,  to  hi.4  wish  ;  and  it  is  no  con- 

teii., :iL'ri(ancc  that  I  offer  you,  as  you 

youraeir  shall  judge  by  and  bye.  We  will 
now  drscend  into  my  laboratory.  There,  we 
will  talk  nboiil  it,  and  I  will  then  bco  what 
is  to  be  done  for  j'ou.' 

••  Guillaume  and  Louis  then  descended,  by 
K  dark  and  narrow  staircase,  for  more  than 
jin  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
found  thera.selves  in  i  large  apartment  richly 
liting  with  purple.  It  was  illumined  by 
Uunps  that  shed  a  purple  light,  and  gave  an 
extraordinary-  air  to  the  necromancer's  siib- 
tcTninean  retreat.  Louis  was  struck  with 
complete  astoni.-thmcnt  When  they  wcrcl>i')th 
■eater]  upon  some  downy  cushions,  Master 
Guillaume  pulled  a  bell,  whose  golden  wire  was 
hidden  in  one  of  the  folds  of  the  drspery.  The 


gnome  instantly  made  his  appearance.  Louis 
was  nlaTTned  at  the  apparition  of  the  little 
creature  who,  in  less  than  a  couple  of  se- 
conds, had  passed  a  distance  which  ha<i  cost 
them  an  hour  to  traverse.  The  gnome  remained 
standing,  awaiting  in  silence  the  orders  of  his 
superior.  '  Zano,'  s.iid  Master  Guillaume. 
'  there  is  one  thing  of  importance  which  f 
have  forgotten.  It  will  perhaps  bo  late  n  hen 
wo  leave  this  place ;  let  a  couple  of  partridges 
be  prepared  for  our  supper,  one  for  each  of 
us;  but  do  not  put  them  down  to  ro.tst  until 
I  give  tlic  ordci'.' 

"  A  flora  long  conversation,  in  which  Master 
Guillaume  questioned  Louis  about  his  past 
life,  his  habits  ami  his  tastes,  ho  said :  '  My 
son,  in  consideration  of  the  ftiendshtp  which 
I  still  bear  to  your  father,  even  beyond  the 
grave,  I  will  give  you  whatever  j'ou  chooso 
to  ask  tne.  But  I  am  able  to  grant  you  only 
one  single  thing ;  iind  therefore,  think  of  it 
carefully  befiirehand.  My  [lower  e,\trnds  no 
further  than  that.' — '  Master,'  replied  Louis, 
'  1  have  often  pondered  in  my  mind  which  is 
ihu  most  useful  thing  in  life,  and  I  am  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  surest  and 
most  fruitful  source  of  enjoyment  is  to  be  the 
pos.se8.sor  of  a  large  fortune,  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  lusk  you  for  it,' — '  So  be  it  as  you 
desire,'  the  old  man  replied  with  gentleness; 
'  but  fir>it  allow  me  to  warn  you  of  tlie  dangers 
which  your  choice  will  draw  around  your 
head.  Men  arc  like  ships  ;  they  founder  the 
more  easily,  in  proportion  as  they  are  heavier 
laden  with  wealth.  However  honourable  one 
may  feel  one's  self  to  be,  it  is  best  to  avoid 
the  po.s.ses8ion  of  too  powerful  and  efficacious 
weapons.  The  sheep,  perhaps,  would  be  as 
ferocious  as  the  wolf,  if  its  teeth  were  as 
strong  and  sharp  as  those  of  its  enemy.'— 
The  old  man  here  added  a  nniltitude  of  rcllec- 
tions  and  examples,  which  I  will  not  relate  to 
you,  because  my  mother,  who  probably  did 
not  hear  a  word  about  them,  repea.ted  nothing 
of  the  sort  to  me ;  only  Louis  afterwartla 
stated  that  his  aged  friend's  eloqucnue  was 
by  no  means  amusing ;  and  that  he  pa.ssed 
all  the  time  which  it  iilcased  Mnstor  Guil- 
laume to  employ  in  making  his  peroration,  in 
thinking  of  the  Urio  he  would  make  of  his 
future  riches,  and  of  the  pleasures  which  ha 
was  upon  the  point  of  enjoying. 

"  Ma.ster  <.iuillaume  concluded  his  long  dis- 
course in  the  very  same  words  with  which 
he  had  commenced  it :  '  So  be  it  an  you 
desire.  Here  is  a  little  casket  filled  with  goltl. 
ItVhenevcr  it  is  empty  you  will  come  to  nic, 
and  I  will  fill  it  for  you  again.  I  shall  not 
trouble  j-ou  with  any  questions  about  the  ti.se 
which  you  make  of  your  money.  I  only  beg 
you  not  to  visit  me  till  the  contents  of  the 
casket  are  entirely  expended.  More  frequent 
applicjitions  would  bo  a  useless  disturbance 
of  my  favourite  pursuiti.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  have  no  occasion  to  hoard.  If  I  die 
before  you,  tho  casket  will  continvio  to  fill 
itself,  according  as  you  empty  it' 
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Guillaumo    then   gave    him    some    further 
counsel — which  you  might  find  tiresome. 

"  Louiti  came  tolerably  often  to  get  his 
ca<iket  filled.  One  day  he  again  fancied  that 
he  saw  the  Master  knit  his  brows.  He  then 
thought  that  perhaps  some  caprice  of  the  old 
man  might  deprive  him,  at  one  moment  or 
another,  of  the  wealth  to  which  he  had  be- 
come accustomed ;  and  he  determined  to 
make  a  fresh  demand  as  soon  as  half  the 
money  in  the  casket  was  spent,  in  order  to 
he  able  to  amass  a  treasure,  and  render  his 
future  career  indciiendent  of  the  necro- 
mancer's  whims.  lie  spent  his  life  in  gamb- 
ling, and  in  orgies  of  every  description.  There 
was  nothing  which  he  did  not  believe  himself 
permitted  to  practise ;  and  unhappily,  the 
immense  fortune  which  he  had  at  his  dis- 
posal converted  th(»o  who  surrounded  him 
into  TO  many  slaves,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
confirm  him  in  that  idea.  In  his  de.spotic 
license,  he  knew  no  check ;  and  aftcrwanls, 
cloyed  with  pleasures  which  he  could  not 
greatly  vary,  on  account  of  being  unable  to 
travel  far  from  the  source  of  his  riches,  he 
could  find  amusement  in  no  other  pursuit 
than  in  doing  mischief  to  those  around 
him. 

"The  intimate  companion  of  his  debau- 
cheries was  a  clever  and  pfood-natured  young 
man,  who  although  partaking  of  a  portion  of 
his  pleasures,  did  not,  on  that  aceoilnt,  hesi- 
tate to  blame  other  parts  of  his  conduct ;  and 
who,  for  that  very  reason  alone,  had  put  him- 
self in  danger  of  incurring  Louis's  displeasure. 
An  accident  changed  this  discontent  into  a 
deep  and  envenomed  hatred.  Louis  had  a 
niislrwui,  who  resided  a  league  from  this  spot ; 
ami  her  house  was  the  usual  scene  of  the  riot 
and  debauchery  which  occupied  his  life,  ex- 
cei)ting  the  moments  when  he  was  a  prey 
to  ennui.  One  day,  he  imagined  that  he  dis- 
covered between  her  and  Rechteren  certain 
looks  of  intelligence,  which  kindled  a  burning 
jealousy  in  his  heart  lie  did  not,  however, 
cease  to  receive  Rechteren  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  But  one  evening,  when  they  were 
departing  together  fix)m  the  house  of — " 
Here  the  coast-guard  hesitated.  I  waited 
for  fiome  time;  and  then,  fearing  that  he 
might  have  &llen  asleep,  I  made  a  noise  to 
awaken  him.  But  he  was  not  asleep  ;  only 
puzzling  his  brains. 

"  It  is  singular !"  he  said,  "  that  I  cannot 
remember  the  name  of  Louis  Morand's 
mistrcfis." 

"  Sul>stitute  some  other,  then." 

"  I  shall  remember  it  directly.  I  want  to 
tell  you  the  story  exactly  as  it  was  told  to 
me. — Her  name  was  Hortense. — As  they  were 
leaving  Hortcnse's  house  together,  liOuis 
llorand  said  to  his  friend,  '  If  you  will  be 
guided  by  mo,  wo  will  take  advantage  of  the 
ebb  tide  to  follow  the  path  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs.  We  shall  see  the  sun  set  in  the  sea.' 
It  is  most  probable,"  added  the  coast-guard, 
"  that  Louis  Morand  mado  use  of  some  addi- 


tional arguments  to  persuade  his  companion 
to  go  that  way ;  for  sunset  is  not  so  very  un- 
common a  sight     The  sun  must  set  every 
evening,  as  long  as  he  rises  every  morning. 
It  was,  as  near  as  may  be,  at  this  scaaon  of 
the  year,  and  the  moon  was  at  the  full.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  '  spring  tides,*  and  the  tide 
began  to  flow  at  four  o'clock.    As  you  would 
easily  perceive  if  the  water  was  not  so  high, 
and  as  you  have  most  likely  observed  on  other 
occasions,  it  is  rather  a  rough  and  fatiguing 
task  to  have  to  walk  over  points  of  rock  and 
pebbles  which  roll  beneath  }'Our  feet.     They 
were  proceeding  exactly  below  the  hut  in 
which  we  are  sitting.     At  this  time  of  day, 
the  tide  rises  ten  fathoms  over  the  spot  where 
their  feet  were  standing.    They  amused  them- 
selves with  admiring  the  sunset,  and  with 
gossiping.    The  wind  blew  from  the  north    ' 
west,  and  slighfly  tipped  the  waves   with 
white.    There  arc  people  in  the  world  who 
would  spend  a  whole  week  in  gazing  at  the   ! 
sea,  without  doing  anything  else.     For  the   ' 
last  eleven  years  it  has  been  my  prindpii 
emploj'mcnt,  and  I  have  yet  to  leant  what 
pleasure  it  can  give  them.      All  of  a  sudden, 
Rechteren  noticed  that  for  the  last  hour  the 
tide  had  been  flowing,  that  the  wind  wu   " 
driving  the  waves  before  it,  and  that  it  would   [ 
be  more  prudent  to  retrace  their  steps,  espe-   ' 
cially  as  they  had  scarcely  advanced  man   \ 
than  a  quarter  of  a  league.       But  Louii   i 
Morand  burst  out  laughing,  asked  him  scoru- 
fully  if  he  were  afraid,  and  assured  bim  thai 
in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  they  would  bt 
walking  in  the  town  of  Fecamp. 

"  *  Very  well,  then,'  said  Rechteren,  •  ktH 
proceed.' 

"  But  they  could  only  proceed  at  a  my 
slow  rate.  It  was  now  almost  night;  arf 
they  incurred  every  moment  the  risk  cf 
breaking  their  legs  between,  the  rocksy  Lodi 
was  continually  finding  some  pretext  §K  \ 
retarding  their  progress.  Sometimea  hi 
pointed  out  to  Rechteren  the  yelloir  trnli 
which  the  sun  hod  left  in  the  west ;  aonu- 
times  he  noticed  tho  earliest  stars  which  wen 
making  their  first  appearance  in  the  ettt 
They  were  still  far  from  the  end  of  thA 
journey,  and  the  sea  roared  in  a  menicnf 
tone.  Every  wave  which  broke  upon  tt< 
rocks  advanced  further  thaq  its  piiJcuiinr 
had  done.  It  now  became  completel 
and  a  faint  glimmer  behind  tho  cl 
nounccd  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

"Rechteren    stopped.     ' Louis  1'     he  «» 
claimed,  'let  us  return.     In  half  an  hour** 
can  retrace  the  distance  which  wc  have  i'- 
vanced ;  and  we  do  not  know  how  long  H 
will  take 
path, 
us.      She 
which  the 
offing.' 

" '  Return,  if  you  like,'  said  Louis  HonBdj 
'  for  my  part,  I  shall  go  on.' 

"  '  I  will  follow  you  then,'  said  RechtoA 
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And  they  started  again  without  exchanging 
another  word. 

•'  A  few  hutidreti  puces  further,  Re<-litcrcn 
a^in  hulU^d.  The  pubbles  wen;  black,  benenlh 
hirt  feet,  and  be  stooped  to  touch  them  with 
his  tingirs.  IIu  then  perceived  that  the 
cause  of  their  blai-kncss  was  tliat  a  wave, 
somewhat  strrniger  tlian  the  rest,  Irnd  reached 
the  Tcry  foot  of  the  cHIF,  and  wetted  it  Never- 
theless, he  made  no  remark  ;  for,  at  the  point 
which  they  had  reached,  if  they  were  not 
nearer  to  Fecamp  than  to  their  place  of 
starting,  they  must  inevitably  be  drowned. 
Another  step,  and  a  wave  glided  forwards, 
wc4dng  tlieir  leg«  as  it  broke  on  the  shore 

"  '  Ixiuis,  wc  are  lost  1'  he  saiiL  Louis  made 

no   reply,  but  doubled  his  pace.     Rechtcren 

refrained  from  uttering  any  reproach  ;   but 

still  it  was  hja  companion's  obstinacy  which 

had   thus   endangered  both  their  lives.     At 

last  they  rau  as  last  as  they  could  toward.s  a 

portion  of  tlie  cliff  which  jutted  out  into  the 

sea.      Perh.ips  behind  that  projecting  point 

they  might  lind  a  track  where  it  would  be 

possible  to  climb.    But,  aa  soon  as  they  had 

gained  the  promontory,  the  sea  burst  roaring 

against  the  cliiK  'Louis,' repeated  Rcchtercn, 

'  wc  are  utterly  lost  1'     lie  tried  to  measure 

tlie  cliH'-*  »t  a  glance,  as  well  as  the   night 

would  allow  him  to  do  so.     Far  as  his  cye- 

»ight  could  pierce  the  gloom,  nothing  w.is  to 

be  seen  but  a  wall  tltrec  hundred  feet  iiigh, 

and  a.i  upri|;ht  as  the  mast  of  s  ship.     They 

hastily  ran  back  again ;    but   froui   time  to 

time  fatigue  compelled  them  to  pause   and 

take  breath.     Kcchtcren  swallowed  a  mouth- 

5     ful  from  a  tiaf-k  of  spirits ;  and  then  they 

again  endeavoured  to  press   forward.     In  a 

quarter  of   an   hour,  they  were  once  nifire 

arrested  by  the  sea,  which  broke  against  the 

cliff.     On  eitlier  side  escape  was  iinpossiWe. 

The  space  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  was  all 

that  wa-s  left  uncovered.     Every  advancing 

wave   devoured  the   dry  land  ;   and   before 

another  half  hour  could  elapse,  the  place  on 

which  they  then  stood  would  certainly  be  six 

fathoms  under  water.      Kcchteren   slopped 

short,  and  looked  right  and  left  at  the  fust 

rising  tide.  Before  him  was  the  boiling  ocean; 

behind,  the  smooth,  unbroken  cliff. 

"  '  This  ia  not  the  moment  to  flee  like  a 
hnrc,*  ho  said ;  '  still  less  to  give  way  to 
despair.  We  must  bo  resigned  to  our  fate, 
and  await  it  boldly.  Come,  Louis  ;  it  is  all 
over  with  us.' 

"  Louis  walked  a  few  steps  onwards,  and 
climbeil  a  boulderVhich  had  fallen  from  the 
clifl",  and  which  leaned  against  it  to  thu  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
beach.  There,  ho  sat  himself  down  in  silence, 
Rcchtercn  followed  him,  and  stood  by  his  side. 
"  '  My  good  friend  Louia,'  he  said, '  canyon 
gticss  what  vexes  roc  most  in  the  midst  of 
this  terrible  catastrophe  ?  It  vi!,  that  two  or 
three  fools  of  my  acquaintance,  who  havi; 
ofl*  n  tensed  me  because  I  cannot  switu,  and 
who  have  always  ])redicted  that  I  should  die 


in  the  water,  will  conclude  their  funeral 
oration  over  me  with  an  imperltnent  ''  I  (old 
him  so!"  That,  I  must  confess,  is  a  pleasure 
which  I  was  scarcely  disposed  to  confer  upon 
them.'  After  a  moment's  (>ause,  he  continual : 
'This  is  a  horrible  death  I  1  do  not  fear  t.. 
die,  but  I  do  fear  the  pain  of  dying.  Look  at 
those  rocky  points  against  which  wc  shall 
soon  be  dashed  !  How  frightful  is  the  voice 
of  these  roaring  waves  and  this  whistling 
wind  I  But,  however  fearful  it  may  be,  th« 
awful  spectacle  elevates  the  soul,  raises  a  man 
above  himself,  and  endows  him  with  strength 
to  die  becomingly.  It  is  better  to  meet  death 
in  this  decided  style,  Uian  to  take  the  chance 
of  bfing  shot  for  giving  tiic  lie  to  a  fotil,  who 
is  afraid  to  flre  the  bullet  which  kills  you. 
But  Louis,  you  do  not  speak  a  word.' 

"  There  was  another  moment  of  solemn 
silence,  during  which  the  sea  could  be  hearo 
to  be  constantly  advancing.  A  wave,  crowned 
with  its  wreath  of  foam,  came  and  touched 
the  rock  which  was  their  la.st  refuge. 

"  '  I  have  just  expericnctd,'  said  Hechtcren, 
'  a  final  paro.xysm  of  desjiair  and  rage  ;  I  have 
been  tempted  to  rush  against  the  cliff,  and 
try  to  climb  it  with  my  nails  and  lingers.' 
He  then  added,  with  a  burst  of  blasphemy, 
'a  cat  could  not  uianuge  to  perform  the  feat  I 
A  strange  expres-Mon,'  he  ailded,  '  has  escaped 
my  lips  ;  that  oath,  uttered  so  near  to  death, 
tcrrilics  me.  You  may  laugh  if  you  like,  my 
dear  Louis,  although  you  do  not  seem  in  a 
laughing  mood ;  but  I  feel  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  praj-.  These  voices  of  the  sea  and 
the  winds,  this  death  which  advances  on  the 
foaming  waves,  all  seem  to  command  me  to 
fill  down  upon  my  knees.'  Uuchteren  then 
knelt  down  upon  the  rock.  '  It  would  be  very 
dithcult  just  now,'  he  said,  'to  remember  all 
tlie  praj'ers  which  they  taught  me  in  days 
gone  by ;  but  the  one  I  shall  make  will 
be  as  good  as  any.'  ARer  a  few  rao- 
mcuti!,  lie  aroic  again.  '  Louis,  do  you  in 
turn  follow  my  example.  I  assure  you  that 
it  will  do  you  no  harm.' 

"  '  No  ;    muttered  Louis. 

"  '  You  seem  to  me  to  be  rather  in  a  stupor ; 
I  will  not  arouse  you  from  your  insensibility. 
It  is  one  way,  among  others,  of  meeting  deatli, 
and  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen to  you.  Only,  if  I  have  offemlcd  you 
in  any  respect,  1  now  entreat  your  panlon 
fur  it.' 

"  Louis  fi.xcd  his  glittering  eyes  full  upon 
the  countenance  of  his  friend. 

"'I  confess  to  have  injured  you  with  re- 
gard to  llortcnse.  But  !  am  dying  with  coM. 
1  should  wish  during  the  few  minuU.s  i'y  I 
I  still  have  to  live,  to  feel  as  little  suderiM-x 
as  possible.  Ah,  yes!  I  have  it  now.'  Aii.l 
ho  emptied  the  spirits  which  remained  in 
his  flaslv  into  a  little  hollow  on  the  top  of  the 
rock :  then,  taking  from  his  pocket  the  flint 
and  steel  which  he  alvvays  carried  nbdut  him, 
he  set  fire  to  it,  and  a"  blue  flame  soon  (qui- 
vered  over  its  si^facc.     '  What    a    capital 
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tlioiiKlit!'  he  exclaimed;  'But  it  is  unlucky 
that  vrv.  have  no  sugar  here.  It  would  be  de- 
lightful to  drink  a  glass  of  punch  while  wc 
arc  waiting  for  the  tide  to  rise  enough.  At 
:niy  rate,  it  will  warm  my  fingers  till  the  sea 
coinos  and  puts  it  out  liut  I  shall  then  hare 
no  further  need  for  it.' 

"  '  Wretch !'  said  I/onis  Jlorand,  '  do  you 
not  HOC  that  the  waves  arc  breaking  against 
the  rock  which  wc  have  mounted  ? ' 

" '  I  sec  it,  as  well  as  you  do;  and  I  almost 
wish  that  it  was  all  over  and  ended.  For 
thiTu  is  n  moment  coming  which  frightens 
me  a  little.  But,  Louis,  why  arc  you  undress- 
ing yourself? ' 

" '  Why  ?  Because  you  have  confes.scd  your 
crime,  of  which  I  was  already  aware ;  be- 
cause I  have  brought  you  up  hither  to  have 
my  revenge.  Think,  now,  of  your  own  and 
Uortense's  perfidy.' 

"  He  stepped  from  the  rock ;  the  water  was 
up  to  his  middle.  As  Rcchtercn  shouted 
after  him,  'Louis!  Louis  1  Do  you  abandon 
me  thus? '  an  enormous  billow  rose  above 
Mnrand's  head.  He  dived,  and  reappeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wave,  which  broke 
against  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Louis  Morand 
had  hard  work  to  swim,  plunging  under 
every  wave.  Rcchtercn  screamed,  but  he  did 
nnt  Jicar  him  ;  for  the  sea  made  a  deafening 
noise,  till  he  got  completely  away  from  the 
breakers.  He  then  turned  round.  The  bhio 
Haiiie  was  .<:till  shining  in  the  darkness  of  night 
A  little  afterwards,  he  turned  again.  Tlic 
flame  was  extinguished.  Three  hours  later 
he  arrivc<l  at  F«  camp. 

"  Look  that  way,"  said  the  coast-guard, 
pointing  to  the  protto  which  he  had  already 
indicated,  "  if  the  tide  were  low  I  could  still 
show  you,  by  descending  to  the  beach,  the 
hole  in  the  rockjn  which  Rcchtercn  set  light 
to  the  flask  of  spirits. 

"  Louis  related  the  death  of  his  friend, 
exactly  as  suited  his  own  convenience.  They 
hail  been  surprised  by  the  tide;  in  .s])itc  of 
desperate  efforts,  he  had  been  unable  to 
resciK!  Ilcchteren,  and  had  had  great  difficulty 
in  saving  himself.  He  o.stentatiously  mourned 
the  death  of  the  man  whom  he  had  murdered ; 
and  (•veryl)ody  agreed  in  praising  his  excel- 
lent heart  and  his  sensibility.  But,  what  he 
really  feared,  was  the  presence  of  Master 
Ouillau'.ne  and  his  severe  and  penetrating 
glanri'. 

"This  time  he  waited  till  the  casket  was 
(Miii|.litfly  empty  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  ajiply  to  the  sorcerer.  At  the  door, 
he  Insitated,  and  was  very  near  turning  back 
n;;ain  ;  but  by  repeatedly  reminding  himself 
that  Master  Guillaume  had  imposed  no  con- 
ditions upon  his  favours,  and  that,  moreover, 
he  would  be  sure  to  be  deceived,  like  other 
peojilc,  by  tlie  reports  that  were  current,  he 
to<jk  courage,  and  entered.  Master  Guil- 
laume, according  to  cu.stom,  filled  the  casket 
without  speaking  a  word.  But  there  was 
■omething  cruelly  .sardonic  in  his  look ;  and 


when  Louis  \(orand  offered  his  hand  as  usual 
on  enterinfr,  the  master  did  not  oifcr  his  in 
return.  Louis  n-tired,  pale  and  horribly 
agitated  ;  the  master  had  evidently  refused 
to  take  the  hand  of  a  murderer.  An  ii'onical 
smile  had  for  a  moment  contracted  hia  lipSk 
Louis  had  everything  to  fear.  Not  only 
might  he  soon  cease  to  receive  any  further 
supply  of  money  from  the  sorcerer,  but  it  waa 
probable  that  his  punishment  would  not  end 
there.  He  n-ns  more  than  three  months 
without  daring  to  present  him.self  again  ;  and 
he  spent  all  that  time  in  the  most  serious 
anxiety.  He  had  exhausted  all  the  pleasures 
which  the  neighbourhood  could  offer  him. 
Like  the  goat,  which,  after  having  cropped 
the  grass  within  the  circle  which  the  length 
of  its  tctlter  allows  it  to  traverse,  crops  it 
again  as  short  as  velvet,  and  then  lies  down 
hi  discontent,  so  Louis,  ^tiated  with  his 
past  enjoyments,  lived  a  life  of  worn-out 
dulness. 

"  A  fearful  thought  entered  his  mind.  Ft 
fixed  itself  there,  and  took  finn  root  It 
completely  occu|)icd  him  by  night  and  by 
day.  He  turned  it  over,  and  arranged  his 
plans  in  liis  head ;  all  his  diOlculties  vanished, 
all  his  dangers  were  over.  As  soon  as  every- 
thing was  prepared  for  the  execution  of  fail 
project,  he  went  to  the  house' of  his  aged 
friend.  When  Zano  opened  the  door  for  him 
to  enter,  he  ru.shcd  tipon  the  negro,  enveloped 
his  head  in  his  mantle  to  smother  his  crie^ 
and  handed  him  to  some  men  who  canied 
him  away.  Then,  followed  by  his  accoiii> 
plices,  he  proceeded,  pistol  in  hand,  to  Muter 
Guillaume's  chamber,  where  they  bound  hm 
hand  and  fi>ot.  'liouis  Morand,'  asked  tk 
sorcerer,  '  what  is  it  that  you  want  of  me  f 

"  No  one  answered.     Louis  was  left  abn 
with  the  master,  to  whom  he  said,  *  DcUts   i 
up  all  the  trea,»!ures  you  possess.' 

" '  Louis  Morand,  replied  the  Master,  *  jroa 
have  made  too  bad  a  use  of  the  wealth  I  ' 
have  already  bestowed  upon  you,  for  me  tt 
be  guilty  of  such  an  act  of  madness  as  to  Teed 
your  vices  any  longer.     With  what  you  hare 
hitherto  received,  you  have  only  turned  ort 
foolish  and  wicked ;  if  you  were  in  possesnoi 
of   my  hidden  treasure,    j'our  vices  wooU 
become  criines,  and  your  wickedness  wooJd 
increase  with  the  means  of  indulging  it' 

"Meanwhile,  Louis's  attendant.^  searched 
the  house,  from  the  roof  to  the  cellar.  Th«T 
returned  to  .xar  that  they  could  not  find  tbt 
value  of  ten  crowns  altogether.  Then  th^ 
carried  the  ol<l  man  away,  and  shut  himiW 
in  a  prison  which  Louis  had  contrived  >M 
built  It  was  a  tdl  tower,  lined  inndc 
throughout  with  plates  of  polished  iroa 
Here,  they  told  him,  he  should  1>e  starrtd 
to  death  ;  and  here  he  lay,  enduring  the 
dreadful  ])angs  of  hunger  and  thirst,  for  fli 
day."!. 

"  Towanls  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  » 
voire  was  heard,  and  Louis  Morand's  face  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  windows,     lie  employed 


crcrj  tncati:^  hi.s  intAgfiiiilton  could  sug- 
gest to  iiulucc  the  sorcerer  to  deliver  up 
liis  treasures.  Mnstcr  Guill»ume  was  in- 
ticriljlc.  lie  Iningered  and  lliirstcd,  three 
dnyH  luorc.  Louis  Mordnd  appeared  at  a 
wifidow ;  tlio  Master  threatened  liiiii  with 
tlie  vvrijro«nce  of  Heaven.  L<.>iiis  Monind  re- 
plied by  an  insulting  smile,  and  urged  him 
to  give  up  hh  treasures.  .Master  Giiillatimo 
WTTipped  liis  head  in  his  mantle,  and  weut  to 
sleefi.  Next  daj,  Louia  Morand  appeared 
again.    . 

" '  Ih  the  name  of  Heaven,'  the  M:istcr 
faintly  crie<.l,  'do  not  kill,  in  such  a  cruel 
way,  an  old  man  who  never  did  you  anything 
but  good  !' — '  Give  me,  then,  your  treasures,' 
Bald  Louis  Morand.  The  old  nmn  bowed  his 
head  witliout  replying.  Louis  disappeared. 
That  night  Ma.stcr  (iuillaume  did  not  sleep. 
He  pmycd,  without  being  able  to  calm  hi^ 
spirit,f.  Hi;  called  Louis  Morand,  Louis 
Morand  appeared. 

*' '  .My  Bon,'  he  said, '  what  have  I  done,  to 
be  condunmed  to  die  such  a  horrible  death  ? 
Have  pity  on  my  white  hairs !  Have  pity  on 
your  fa-lher's  fnend .'  Spare  my  life  ;  if  you 
refuse  that,  at  least  shorten  the  torments  I 
sulFer.' — 'Give  me,  then,  your  treasures,' 
repeated  Louii  'Mercy!  mercy !' cried  the 
old  man.  But  Louis  constantly  replied,  *  Give 
me  your  treasure!; !' 

"  At  last,  Master  GuilLiume  pulled  a  golden 
belL  A  thick  vapour  rolled  before  Louis's 
tyc3.  With  the  vapour,  the  prison  di.sappeareJ. 
Loui.>  beheld  the  sorcerer  sittinf;  opposite  to 
bim  in  hi.s  velvet  chair,  which  he  had  never 
quitted.  He  also  found  himself  in  precisely 
the  same  position  ho  haii  occupied  when  the 
necromancer  said  to  him,  '  So  be  it,  as  you 
desire.'  The  golden  licll  was  Ptill  vibmling 
within  the  purple  drapery.  The  illusion, 
the  effect  of  the  sorcerer's  art,  w.'ts  at  an  end. 
Zano  entered. 

" '  Zano,*  said  Master  Guillaumc, '  put  down 
only  a  itingle  partridge  to  roast  for  supper.' " 

OLD  IJONES. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  were  discovered 
by  some  labourers  who  wern  digging  in  the 
gnivcl  in  front  of  Sl  John's  College,  Oxford, 
Boine  "giant's  bones."  They  were  carefully 
placi-d  in  a  whe"l-barrow,  and  trundled  off  to 
tbo  Professor  of  Geology,  who  had  the  repu- 
tiLiion  in  that  town  of  giving  the  best  price 
for  all  old  bone*.  The  discoverers  presently 
returned  to  their  fellow  worknicn,  with  in- 
formation that  the  doctor  had  decided  the 
bones  to  be,  not  bonc»  of  giants,  but  of 
elephants ;  and  that  he  had  given  them 
(although  there  wa«  no  brag  about  it  in  his 
windows)  two  sovereigns  more  per  pounJ 
than  they  could  have  obtained  at  any  other 
houBe. 

Hut  how  came  an  elephant  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  middle  of  the  street?  The 
oldest    inhabitant    at    onca    decided,    that 


althongh  the  doctor  had  as  usual  hi.s  owi 
book-lcnrned  theor}',  the  elephant  w.is  one 
that  had  died  in  Mr.  Wombwell's  metiaperie 
when  it  was  being  exhibited  in  Paradise 
S<piaro,  long,  long,  ago. 

This  wa.s  an  elephant,  however,  that  had 
lived  before  the  days  of  Wombwell.  I^ong 
before  King  .\lfred  had  laid  the  found:»tion 
Btone  of  University  College,  or  the  Fellows 
of  St,  John's  had  begun  to  encloife  the 
nightingale-haunted  groves  of  Bagley  Wood, 
did  this  elephant,  in  company  with  other.**  of 
his  clas«,  fearing  no  proctor,  room  over  the 
tract  of  land  on  which  the  undergraduate 
now  loungcst,  looking  about  to  see  how 
he  may  spend  paternal  moneys.  Time-i  arc 
changed,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  it. 
Great  would  be  the  annoyance  suffered  by 
the  white-throated  M.  A.,  who  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  lifky-three  should  suddenly  havi- 
his  ideas  disannnged  by  (he  at'parilion  of  that 
great  leviathan  on  the  top  of  Heddinirton  Hill. 
There  is  no  danger  of  that  now ;  it  is  certain 
that  those  elephants  are  dead  and  gone,  hut 
at  the  .«atnc  time  it  is  not  less  ccrLnin  that 
they  die<l  and  went  the  way  of  their  Hesh  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford;  and  not  about 
Oxford  only,  but  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  England.  In  the  streets  of  London 
the  teeth  and  bone.«  of  elephants  arc  fre- 
quently turned  u[)  by  the  pick-axes  of  men 
digging  foundati'ins  and  .scwcns.  Kleplinnis' 
teeth  have  been  found  under  twelve  feet  of 
gmvel  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  They  have  lieeti 
found  too  at  a'depth  of  thirty  feet.  In  digiriui.' 
tlie  grand  sewer  near  Charles  Street,  on  tlia 
east  of  Waterloo  Place,  Kingsland,  ne.-ir 
lloxton,  in  eiirhteen  hundred  and  six,  an 
entire  elephant's  skull  wa.s  discovered  con- 
taining tusks  of  enormous  length,  lus  well  as 
the  grinding  teeth.  In  the  AshmnliTiT) 
Mu.seum  at  Oxford,  there  are  some  vertebno 
and  a  thigh-bone  of  an  enormous  elephrmi. 
which  must  have  been  at  least  si.vteen  liot 
high ;  the.se  bones  are  in  the  most  deliiMie 
state  of  preservation.  They  were  found  :it 
Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  about  six  miles  Irom 
Oxford. 

Near  the  same  place — namely,  at  Lulham— 
during  the  digging  of  n  gravel  pit,  not  very 
long  ago,  there  were  found  some  "giant's 
bones,"  that  were  indeed  human,  and  must 
have  belonged  to  a  man  of  considerable  sijte. 
This  discovery  made  a  sensation  at  the  lime  ; 
and,  to  quiet  the  agitation  and  the  sc:ind;il 
raised  thereby,  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held 
in  due  form  "over  the  skeleton,  ending  in  a 
verdict,  honestly  arrived  at  by  twelve  tru:' 
and  lawful  Bcrk.shiremcn.  Upon  subsc(|ueiit 
examinntion  by  competent  authorities,  the 
mysterious  skclc  Ion  was  pronounced,  most 
decidedly,  to  be  that  of  an  old  R.iman,  who 
had  been  buried  with  all  his  arms  and  niili- 
lary  nceoutrcmentK  near  the  camp  to  whicii 
bo  had  probably  belonged,  nnd  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  two  hills 
calle<3  the  Dorchester  Clumps.     Little  did  his 
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comrades  think  when  covering  him  up  with 
graTcl,  how  their  departed  friend  would  be 
disinterred  and  "  sat  upon." 

With  the  elephant's  bones  found  at  Abing- 
don were  mixed  fragments  of  the  horns  of 
several  kinds  of  deer,  together  with  the  bones 
of  the  ihinoceros,  horse,  and  ox ;  showing  that 
thoDe  creatures  co-existed  with  the  elephant, 
and  that  tiiey  formed  a  happy  family. 
There  were  carnivorous  races  also  then  ex- 
isting. We  have  only  to  go  further  down  the 
Great  Western  Railway  from  Oxford,  and, 
getting  out  at  the  Weston-super-Mare  station, 
ask  the  way  to  Banwell  Bone  Caves.  There 
may  be  found  evidence  enough  of  the  former 
existence  of  more  savage  and  rapacious 
animals  than  elephants  or  deer.  The  caves 
are  situated  at  the  western  extremity 
of  a  lolly  grass-coloured  range  of  hills.  The 
hills  contain  ochre,  calamine  (carbonate  of 
zinc),  and  lead.  Some  years  ago,  when 
sinking  a  shaft  into  them,  caves  were  dis- 
covered, and  the  quantity  of  bones  then 
brought  to  light  excited  as  much  surprise 
among  the  learned  as  aifiong  the  unlearned. 

The  principal  cavern  is  about  thirty  feet 
long,  and  there  is  a  branch  leading  out  of  it 
thirty  feet  further.  Of  course  it  is  quite 
dark,  and  victors  must  carry  candles.  The 
visitor  must  take  heed  that  he  keeps  his 
candle  alight ;  no  easy  matter,  for  the  water 
comes  down  pretty  freely  in  largo  heavy 
drops  i>om  the  stalactites  above.  By  help  of 
the  light  there  are  to  be  seen  bones,  bones ; 
everywhere  bones. 

They  are  piled  up  against  the  wall ;  they 
stick  into  the  floor;  they  fill  up  recesses,  in 
the  most  fantastic  shapes.  Here  a  candle  is 
stuck  in  the  eyeless  socket  of  a  skull :  there 
John  Smith,  London,  has  inscribed  his  name 
in  letters  of  hyaenas'  teeth.  We  are  invited 
to  rest  halfway  upon  a  seat  composed  of 
horns  and  leg  bones.  They  may  be  handled 
by  the  most  ustidious ;  having  lost  all  traces 
of  corruption  for  some  ages  past  Yonder 
deer's  bone  was  picked,  perhaps,  by  the  teeth 
in  this  huge  hyaena's  skull ;  and  as  for  the 
hyaena  himself  he  died  of  a  good  ago — that 
his  teeth  tell  us.  His  tough  body,  after  death, 
may  have  been  dainty  dinner  to  the  bear  whose 
monstrous  skull  is  employed  as  the  crown  and 
summit  of  the  monument  of  old  bones  raised 
in  the  cave  in  honour  of  a  learned  bishop— 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  When  the 
caves  were  first  discovered,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six,  it  was  he  who  took 
every  means  in  the  most  laudable  manner  to 
preserve  them  and  their  contents  intact 
Mr.  Beard  was  appointed  curator,  and  he  has 
arranged  in  his  own  house  a  fine  collection  of 
all  the  best  specimens  that  have  been  found 
below. 

To  Mr.  Beard  I  went,  and  by  him  I  was 
most  hospitably  welcomed.  His  museum  dis- 
plays a  very  fine  collection  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  British  Fauna.  The  hones  of  the 
bear  claimed  first  attention,  and  especially 


one  large  bone  of  the  fore  leg,  which 
measured  at  the  joint  seven  inches  round; 
being  larger  than  the  corresponding  bone  io 
any  known  species  of  ox  or  horse.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  bone  caves 
lived  before  the  times  of  King  Edgar  the 
wolf-destroyer — for  the  museum  contained 
wolvess'  bones  in  abundance.  Fine  patriarchal 
old  wolves  they  must  have  been  that  run  upon 
them.  Many  a  fine  old  English  deer,  all  of  the 
olden  time,  they  mast  have  run  down  and  de- 
voured on  the  Mendip  hill.s,  their  cry  resound- 
ing through  the  valleys  and  over  the  dales 
where  now  the  screaming  whistle  and  the 
rush  of  the  express  train  stvtles  timid  shecpy 
who  live  in  a  land  where  their  great  enemy 
exists  only  as  a  fossil. 

Then,  again,  in  those  old  days  there  were 
foxes  living  in  a  country  that  contained  no 
hounds,  who  ground  down  their  teeth  to  the 
stumps  that  are  exhibited  in  Mr.  Beard's  pill- 
boxes, and  died  of  sheer  senility.  Glonoua 
to  foxes  were  the  good  old  times,  and  thii 
poor  little  mice  that  lived  then,  as  we  see  by 
Uie  contents  of  other  boxes,  had  their  bonef 
crunched. 


MOOSllISE. 

A  KAK  stood  on  a  barren  moniitain  peak 
In  the  ni;r1it,  and  cried:  "UIi,  world  of  hear/ 

ploom  t 
Oh,  ■iinlcilA  world  1    Oh,  nnirersnl  tomb ! 

Blind,  cold,  mechanic  i>phore,  wherein  I  seek 

la  vain  for  Life  and  Love,  till  Hope  kiowu  weak 
And  fahcrs  towards ChiiOA !  Vu.st,  blank  Douul 
Hu^o  darkncM  in  a  narrow  prison-room ! 

Thon  art  dead— dead  I"  Yet,  ere  be  ocaaoJ  to  aptil^ 

Across  tlie  level  ocean  in  the  &ut 
The  Moon-dawn  grow ;  and  all  that  laonntdA 
Hide 
Bose,  newly-born  from  empty  diuk.    Hddi| 
trees. 

And  deep  glen-hollows,  as  the  !ij;ht  itt 

Seemed  vitiil ;  and  from  Heaven  bar.t  and  < 
The  Moon's  wliito  soul  looked  over  lands  i 
seas. 


MOLDO-WALLACHIA. 

Betond  railways,  beyond  diligences,  hajvd 
post-chaises,  out  of  the  track  of  travellen,  W 
full  in  the  high  road  of  conquest  firom  Ai 
north  to  the  south,  lie  the  sister  proTinccitf 
Moldavia  and  Wallacliia,  which,  for  shortmA 
some  are  accu.stomcd  to  designate  as  MoU^ 
Wallachia.    Their  names  liavc  become  noto- 
rious of  late  by  taking  place  in  the  vocabnlMt 
of  political  writers  and  speakers ;  but  it  oij 
be  doubted — certain  vague  statisUcs  set  spirt 
— whether  in  most  men's  minds  any  ideas  >l  i 
all  are  connected  with  them.    When  we  tA 
of  Paris  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  Plandi 
la  Concorde  or  the  Boulevards ;  an  allusioali  I 
Berlin  implies  a  recollection  of  Under  Ih  I 
Linden  Trees ;   to  Naples  of  the  StnM  '  i 
Toledo ;  but  who  thinks  of  the  Pd  de  Magi'  I 
choya  at  mention  of  Bucharest,  or  has  Hfl 
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associations  whntcvcr  with  Curt  d'i\rgis  and 
Kiinpolongo?  Let  us  ti-j'  to  connn't  a  few 
imagcH,  a  few  fomis,  a  fen-  colours,  with  these 
words.  This  Ia  the  best  way  to  extend  our 
Bfmpatliica  in  that  direction. 

Moldo-Wallacbia  is  iilUe  more  than  a  huge 
fann,  givinj;  ctuployuicnt  to  sonju  Ihrets  or 
four  millions  of  labourers.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  farm  laid  out  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Meohi, 
but  an  eastern  backwoods  farm,  very  vast 
and  strapgling;  hero  and  there  cut  up  by 
patches  of  original  desert  and  extents  of  pri- 
niitirc  forests,  made  rugged  by  spurs  of 
mountains  and  watered  by  boisterous  rivers, 
navigable  lor  the  most  part  only  by  fallen 
trees.  These  rivers  tlow  from  the  Carpathian 
mountain.4,  which  divide  the  country  to  the 
northward  from  Ausln'a,  and  fall  into  the 
Danube,  which  divides  it  from  Turkej'.  There 
is  a  kind  of  postern-gate  to  the  East,  ill-closed 
by  the  Prulh,  a  river  that  has  oflen  been 
mentioned  this  year.  In  neither  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities arc  there  many  roads  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  cities,  villages,  or  (ai-ming  stations, 
arc  generally  connected  only  by  trackti  and 
bridie-path.s. 

The  geological  construction  of  Moldo- 
Wallachia  is  essentially  volcanic.  Its  moun- 
tains contain  many  crateni  fre<pit.-ntly  in  a 
ttatc  of  eruption.  Sulphur  and  bitumen  arc 
plentiful.  In  some  parU  little  spiu-ts  of 
liquid  metal  are  seen,  front  time  to  time, 
breaking  from  the  schistous  rocks,  flowing  a 
little  way  like  melted  lead,  and  then  con- 
densing to  the  hardness  of  iron.  In  various 
places,  of  late  years,  miniature  volcanoes  have 
been  known  to  start  up  from  the  ground  and 
6ame  bravely  away  for  a  tuvr  days  amidst 
corn-fields  and  pasturage.  The  PrathOva 
river,  in  certain  parts  of  its  course,  becomes 
tepid  or  hot,  or  even  boiling,  according  as  it 
flows  or  not  over  subterranean  galleries  of 
fire.  Earthquakes  are  frcquenL  It  i.s  not 
long  since  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city  of 
Bucharest  was  destroyed — Pu  de  Mogocbof  a, 
and  all  The  shock  was  felt  whUbt  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  were  at  the  theatre  listening 
to  one  of  the  dramas  of  Victor  Hugo.  Many 
persons  perished,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
projicrty  was  of  course  hist.  In  the  countries, 
howeviT,  that  arc  subject  to  these  epileptic 
Mb  of  Nature,  such  accidents  are  quickly  for- 
gotten and  their  consequences  repaired.  They 
Serve,  indeed,  the  purpose  of  revolutions  or 
sanitaiT  bills  in  more  civilised  lands.  Bucha- 
rest, nt  any  rate,  like  Paris  and  London,  has 
been  induced  to  widen  its  thoroughfares  and 
improve  tlie  build  of  its  houses. 

A  great  part  of  Moldo-Wallachia,  especially 
towards  the  mountains,  is  clothed  in  forest. 
In  fc-w  countries  arc  beheld  more  mngnili- 
cent  oaks;  and  trnvelters  talk  of  having  seen 
tliooaands  with  trunks  rising  straight  more 
than  eighty  feet  without  branches.  Minglcl 
with  these  splendid  trees,  or  covering  the 
higher  slopes  with  their  dull  verdure,  are 
enormous  firs,  that  would  delight  the  eye  of 


the  ship-builder.  Besides  these,  there  are 
elms  and  beeches  of  pro'ligious  size,  with 
wild  pear  trees  and  senna,  maple,  cherry,  and 
yew  ijees,  with  many  others.  All  these  grow 
in  a  tangled  mass — grow  or  fall  togetlier, 
beaten  down  by  the  tempest  or  uprooted  by 
rushing  inundations.  "In  the  low  country 
the  millet  has  no  more  husk  than  the  apple 
has  rind  in  the  high,"  says  the  Wallachian 
proverb,  to  picture  the  fertility  of  the  country. 
Its  vast  plains,  indeed,  are  covered  in  the 
season  with  splendid  crops;  of  which  those 
who  travel  to  Galatx  can  say  something. 
These  districts  are  counted  now,  as  they  have 
always  counted,  among  the  granaries  of 
Europe.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  a  yoimg 
French  gentleman,  who  has  studied  political 
economy,  has  lately  rccorainendcd  the  Moldo- 
Watlachiins  to  neglect  the  culture  of  the 
ground  and  take  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloths,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  commercial 
t3Tanny  of  perfidious  Albion.  The  mysteries 
of  supply  and  demand,  however,  the  definitions 
of  value,  and  the  influence  of  tariffs,  do  not  lie 
in  our  way  at  present  We  are  not  going  to 
discuss  what  is  a  pound,  but  to  explain  what 
Is  the  Wallachian  substitute  for  a  railway. 
Before  visiting  or  describing  a  country  in 
detail,  it  is  good  to  know  what  means  of 
locomotion  it  possesses. 

If  you  are  not  particularly  pressed  for  time, 
which  no  one  ought  to  be  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  it  is  best  to  use  the  great  waggon 
called  the  Kcixintza,  which  rcscniVdes  the 
vehicles  in  which  the  burly  boors  of  the  Capo 
.sleep  and  smoke  in  their  journey  from  ono 
kloiif  to  another.  It  is  of  solid  construction, 
and  well  roofed  with  leather.  A  larg^'  family, 
with  all  their  luggage  and  paraphernalia,  even 
their  cocks  and  hens,  may  travel  in  it;  and 
perhaps  there  could  he  no  more  romantic 
way  of  spending  six  nu)nth.-i  than  in  jolting 
about  in  one  of  these  lumbering  chariots 
amidst  the  plains  and  forests  of  Wallaehio. 
The  people  of  the  country  generally  go  from 
place  to  place  on  foot,  or  mounted  on  horses, 
buifaloes,  or  oxen.  Asses  are  little  used; 
those  humble  quadrupeds  being  treated  with 
the  same  unchristian  contempt  ns  in  most 
other  European  cotintries.  .\sia  and  Africa 
arc  their  paradise.  Among  the  Boyarda, 
however,  it  is  fashionable  to  make  use  of 
whiit  is  called  a  Knroutchor,  a  kind  of  vehicle 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  whidi  we  sincerely 
hope  may  ever  remain  so.  As  a  traveller  has 
already  remarked,  it  holds  a  position  in  the 
scale  of  conveyances,  a  little  above  a  wheel- 
barrow and  a  iiftla  below  a  dungcart  It  i.s, 
properly  speaking,  a  trough,  a  i)0.\  without 
a  cover,  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  and  a  half  higH.  It  rests,  of  course 
without  the  intervention  of  springs,  upon  the 
axles  or  beajiis ;  and  is  poised  upon  four 
wheels  made  of  soliil  wood,  more  or  less 
rounded  by  means  of  a  hatchet.  Perhaps 
Boadicttt's  war-t'hariot  was  something  of  the 
make  of  a  karoutchor.    Not  a  single  nail 
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cntci-s  into  its  composition.  Tlie  harness  is 
as  primitive  as  the  vehicle.  To  a  single 
shaft,  generally  with  the  bark  on,  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  horses  are  fastened  by  means  of 
long  cords,  with  collars  at  the  end  through 
which  the  heads  of  the  beasts  are  passed. 
Three  surijions  or  postillions  mount  three  of 
the  horses  without  saddles,  without  stirrups, 
and  without  bridles;  and  these  arc  all  the 
preparations  made  to  travel  express  in 
Wailachia. 

If  you  have  courage  enough  to  undertake 
this  nio4,e  of  progression,  you  present  yourself 
to  the  Aga  or  the  Ispravnick  of  the  city  you 
inhabit,  and  inform  him  9f  your  desperate 
intention,  and  also  of  the  place  you  want  to 
reach,  the  day  on  which  you  wish  to  set  out, 
and  your  address.  This  information  is  set 
down  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  show  to  each  post-master  on  the 
way.  The  chief  formality,  however,  consists 
in  paying  the  whole  fare  in  advance — a  pre- 
caution probably  taken  because  there  exist  so 
very  few  chances  of  your  arriving  safely  at 
the  end  of  your  journey,  and  because  it  would 
not  be  decorous  to  exact  payment  from  a 
dead  traveller. 

AVhen  the  fatal  moment  has  arrived,  and 
you  have  said  adieu  to  your  friends  and  made 
your  will,  the  karoutchor  comes  dashing  up  to 
your  door ;  and  it  is  considered  wisest,  if  you 
really  intend  to  travel,  to  leap  in  without 
taking  a  moment  to  think  of  the  consequences. 
The  Ispravnick  has  given  a  thought  to  your 
comfort  You  will  And  an  armful  of  hay,  not 
very  sweet,  it  is  true,  to  sit  upon ;  and  whilst 
you  are  arranging  it  underneath  yon,  the 
chief  surijion  will  utter  his  "all  right"  in  the 
shape  of  a  savage  cry,  as  if  he  were  about  to 
whirl  you  to  the  infernal  regions,  will  crack 
his  enormous  whip,  and  thus  give  the  signal 
of  departure  Off  you  go— with  a  frightful 
jerk  and  an  ominous  hop  of  all  the  four 
wheels  at  once;  for  they  have  not  yet  got 
Uised  to  go  round.  They  will  get  into  the 
habit  one  by  one,  never  fear.  You  feel  the 
necessity  at  once  of  clutching  hold  of  the 
edge  of  j'our  abominable  post-box,  as  an 
awkward  rider  seizes  hold  of  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle.  The  neighbours  shout  out  a  long 
farewell,  or  look  commiseratingly  at  you,  as  if 
you  were  going  to  bo  hanged ;  ruthless  boys 
laugh  at  your  deplorable  countenance;  and 
the  postillions  yell  like  mad.  Thus  you  arrive 
at  the  gates  of  the  city,  exhibit  your  pass- 
port— shame  preventing  you  from  getting  out 
— submit  probably  to  the  last  extortion  you 
will  suffer  in  this  life ;  and  rush  into  the  open 
plain. 

Now  the  three  postillions  begin  to  show 
themselves  in  their  true  character.  You 
have  alrc-ady  had  some  ugly  suspicions.  They 
are  not  postillions.  They  are  demons.  They 
arc  carrying  j'ou  away,  soul  and  body,  to 
their  great  master.  As  soon  as  they  have 
the  wide  horizon  of  plain  and  forest  around 
them,  they  begin  to  scream  with  delight, 


and  to  exhibit  their  infernal  joy  under  a 
false  pretence  of  singing.  The  first  in  rank 
sets  up  a  discordant  rhythmical  howl,  some- 
times as  gay  as  the  psalms  on  a  witch's 
sabbath,  sometuncs  as  dreary  as  the  shriclCb 
of  ghosts  disturbed  in  their  midnight  evolu- 
tions. Then  the  others  join  in  in  chorus, 
and  you  would  assuredly  stop  your  eara  if 
your  hands  were  not  fully  employed  in  holding 
on.  Meanwhile,  these  wretches  accompany 
their  screams  with  the  most  furious  gesticula- 
tions, wriggling  their  bodies  into  all  manner 
of  postures,  leaning  now  this  way,  now  that, 
lashing  furiously  the  herd  of  wild  animals 
that  is  bounding  under  them;  and  giving, 
indeed,  every  additional  proof  that  is  neces- 
sary of  their  supernatural  character. 

Once  you  have  set  out,  you  feel  yourself 
reduced  to  a  most  miserable  state  of  insijrni- 
fieance.  You  are  utterly  forgotten.  Tho 
surijions  think  of  nothing  but  their  songs 
and  their  horses.  They  have  not  even  a 
glance  to  spare  for  the  karoutclior.  On 
fiiey  go,  whether  there  be  a  road  or  not, 
caring  only  to  swallow  so  many  miles  in  the 
least  pcssiblc  space  of  time.  The  tracks  in 
the  African  deserts  are  often  marked  by  the 
bones  of  camels  that  have  fallen  under  their 
burdens ;  those  in  Wailachia  are  marked  by 
tho  bones  of  madmen  who  have  undertaken 
to  travel  post.  But  the  surijion  cares  not 
for — noticesnot — these  lugubrious  mementoes 
of  former  journeys.  He  skips  lightly  over 
them  all.  Ravines,  torrents,  ditches,  patches 
of  brushwood,  are  dashed  tlu-ough  with  laQ- 
road  rapidity.  The  horses  E>cem  to  take 
delight  in  this  infernal  race.  They  too  forgcl 
that  they  have  anything  at  their  heels,  aal 
struggle  desperately  which  shall  be  forcinosL 
A  steeple  chase  is  notliing  to  it.  If  you  an 
a  very  bold  man,  the  excitement  keeps  you  up 
for  half  an  hour ;  but  then  alarm  rushes  into 
your  soul.  Not  one  of  tho  postillions  deigioi 
to  turn  his  head.  He  is  not  there  for  con- 
versation. He  has  nothing  to  say  to  yoiL 
As  to  stopping,  or  going  slower,  or  not 
going  quicker,  the  idea  is  absurd.  At 
length,  in  all  probability,  a  wheel  breaks,  the 
trough  falls  over,  and  the  traveller  is  shot 
off  into  some  deep  hole,  with  a  broken 
leg  or  collar-bone,  and  is  thankful  that 
he  is  not  quite  killed.  Still  on  ^oes  the 
karoutchor,  rendered  lighter  by  this  alight 
accident ;  and  it  is  only  on  reaching  the  next 
relay,  that  the  surijions  turn  round  and 
perceive  that  they  have  lost  a  wheel  and 

their  passenger.    Peace  be  to  his  manes hit 

fare  is  paid. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Moldo- 
Wailachia  being  theabsence  of  cities,  travelling 
is  not  very  prevalent  among  the  people.  It 
is  true  that  each  principality  possesses  nomi- 
nally a  capital,  and  tliat  Bucharest  and  Jassy 
contain  a  considerable  agglomeration  of  in- 
habitants. Both  these  places,  however,  thou^ 
they  exhibit  some  tendencies  to  civilisation— 
though  they  put  on  fragments  of  Franch 
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costume  as  the  8»rages  put  on  the  inex- 
pressibles or  Captain  Cook — are  little  better 
even  lunv  than  vast  villages.  The  true  life 
of  the  l)anubiHn  provinces  is  in  the  country 
— in  llic  j)1aio6  tiut  stretch  from  the  bank.s 
of  the  Danube  towards  the  Krappncks  nnd 
Dneistcr — out  amidst  the  fields  where  PT'-'*''. 
probiiblv,  the  com  which  made  the  bread 
we,  sitting  here  at  breakfast  in  London,  have 
this  day  eaten — out  into  the  forests  that 
funiish  the  wood  >vith  which  Coutitaniinople 
is  built — out  uito  the  districts  where  men 
lire  like  moleis  Lri  the  earth,  and  where  you 
may  ride  over  the  roofs  of  a  village  without 
suspecting  its  existence,  unless  your  horse 
stumble  into  a  chimney  hole. 

Ir  Moldo-VVallachia  possessed  a  proper 
government,  and  were  insured  against  the 
dangers  of  conquest,  it  would  probably  pro- 
duce ten  times  the  amount  of  gn«in  it  now 
produccfi.  The  cultivated  fields,  so  far  from 
succeeding  one  another  in  unbroken  succe^ioii, 
arc  loosely  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
divided  by  patches  of  forest  and  waste  laml, 
and  somctimeti  by  vast  extent  of  marsh.  They 
are  allowed  to  lie  fallow  every  other  year 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  manuring. 
The  seed  time  is  generally  in  autumn;  but  if 
a  short  crop  is  feared,  an  inferior  quality  of 
grain  is  sown  in  other  lands  in  the  spring. 
SL\  oxen  drag  a  heavy  plough,  which  makes  a 
deep  furrow.  Every  year,  as  in  a  new  coun- 
try, virgin  tracts  are  brought  under  culti- 
vation to  replace  others,  which  have  been 
wilfully  abandoned,  or  have  been  ruined  by 
violent  inundationa  of  the  Danube,  or  its 
tributary  torrents.  These  newly-conquered 
fields  are  first  planted  with  cabtuges,  which 
g:row  to  an  enormous  size,  and  aro  supposed 
to  exhaust  certain  salts  which  would  be 
iiyurious  to  the  production  of  wheat,  of  barley, 
of  nmize,  of  peas,  of  beans,  of  lentil.s  and 
Other  grain  and  pulse.  Maize  was  first  intro- 
duced into  these  countries  in  the  last  century, 
and  yields  prodigious  returns. 

Tli«  Danubian  provinces  are  familiar  to  the 
EnglLshiuan  chiedy  as  corn-growing  countries; 
bui  ^c  must  repeat,  in  order  to  leave  a  cor- 
rect impression,  that  great  portions  of  them 
are  still  clothed  in  primwval  forest  Patriots, 
taking  this  fact  to  be  a  sign  of  barbarism, 
insist  thit  the  wood-lands  are  every  day 
giving  way  to  cultivation,  and  pride  them- 
selves on  the  fact;  but  a  grave  Italian  writer, 
who  8c«ra8  to  fear  that  some  day  the  world 
will  be  in  want  of  fuel,  deplores  this  circum- 
stance, and  attributes  it  to  *hat  he  con.sidcrs 
sn  extravagant,  absurd,  and  almost  impious 
use  of  good  things  granted  by  Providence, 
namely,  the  custom  of  paving  a  few  of  the 
principal  streets,  or  rather  ketinck,  of  Ja-ssy 
and  Bucharest  with  woo'L  The  worthy  man, 
however,  might  have  spared  himself  the 
anxiety  which  this  hideous  waste  appears  to 
have  created  in  his  mind.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger tliat  Moldo-NS'allachia  will  soon  be  di.H- 
fowMited,  and  the  sentimental,  perhaps,  will 


rejoice  in  this  fact,  when  they  know  that  the 
vast  seas  of  foliage  which  form  the  horizon  of 
the  plains  and  roll  over  the  mountains  are 
inhabited  by  prodigious  colonies  of  niglilin- 
gales.  In  no  place  in  the  world  arc  tber« 
found  so  many  of  the.se  delightful  songsters 
as  in  WalliK-liia.  In  the  months  of  .Alay  nnd 
June  it  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
enjoyments  that  man  can  taste,  to  go  out  by 
moonlight  and  listen  to  the  concert  of  nightin- 
gales, swelling  full  and  melodious  above  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  rattling  of 
small  water-courses.  Benighted  travellers 
often  stop  their  waggons  by  the  side  of  some 
forest-lake  that  spi-cads  over  half  a  g'ade, 
on  purpose  to  listen  to  this  marvellous 
music,  and  then  after  having  feasted  their 
ears  for  a  while,  give  the  order  to  march, 
upon  which,  amid  the  clacking  of  whips,  the 
shouts  of  the  drivers,  and  the  creaking  of 
the  whecb?,  all  those  sweet  sounds  are  stitlccl, 
and  you  are  brought  back  as  it  were  from 
fairy-land  to  the  country  of  Boyards,  serfs, 
and  gipsies. 

Let  us  suppose  Ibc  reader  to  be  wending  his 
way  according  to  this  primitive  stylo,  through 
one  of  the  vast  plains  that  stretch  we.stward 
from  the  Dimbowitza.  If  it  be  summer  there 
is  little  danger,  even  after  midnight,  from  the 
wolves  ;  and  the  bears  remain  up  amidst  the 
krappncks.  Yon  ma)',  therefore,  jolt  along  in 
eafet\',  unless  you  happen  to  deviate  into  a 
morass,  or  upset  into  oneof  thecrevii'es,  which 
so  frfrpiently  occur.  It  is  pleasant  to  travel 
by  night  on  arcoimt  of  the  great  comparative 
coolness  of  that  time;  but  nothing  can  exceed 
the  delight  of  moving  leisurely  along  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  moniing,  when  the  air  is 
full  of  grey  light,  and  the  skies  are  covered 
by  flights  of  birds  on  the  look  out  for  a  break- 
fast ;  when  bu.stards  go  rustling  through  the 
underwood,  when  partridges  start  up  from  the 
dewy  grass  and  take  semicirouLir  flighU  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  the  intruders,  and  when 
awkward  storks  are  seen  perched  upon  boughs 
watching  for  serpents  and  other  reptiles  to 
take  homo  to  their  young.  The  sunri.sc  in 
those  districts  is  wonderfully  fine,  clear,  nnd 
red.  Once  the  winter  season  fwssed  the 
weather  is  balmy  and  agreeable,  except  in  the 
arternoon,  when  tho  fierce  heat  shrivels  the 
vegetation,  and  causes  the  traveller  to  dro^p. 
This  is  why  tho  dark  hours,  or  those  wliii-li 
u.shcr  in  tho  day,  are  preferred  for  travelling; 
and  if  you  are  out  in  the  plains  at  that  time, 
you  arc  sure  to  hear  tho  disconlant  creaking 
of  wheels  approaching  or  receding  in  ditferent 
directions,  ju.st  as  in  the  enchanted  forest  to 
which  Don  Quixote  was  taken  by  the  hu- 
morous (and  not  very  amiable)  hospitality  of 
his  ducal  hosts. 

The  approach  to  a  "Wallachian  village^  in 
these  wild  regions  is  remarkable.  On  cmerKing 
perhaps  from  a  sombre  wood,  along  the  skirts 
of  which  hang  white  patches  of  morning  mist, 
you  dimlv  see  signs  of  cultivntian,  (icIiJs  of 
maize  or'wheat  and  beds  of  cucuinbera  and 
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cabbai;e3.  So  you  begin  to  have  thoughts  of 
eggs  an  I  poultry,  and  leap  oat  of  your  slow- 
movin.-;  waggon  and  push  on,  expecting,  if 
you  arc  quite  a  novice,  to  descry  comfortable 
looking  cottages,  and  it  may  be  the  steeple  of 
a  village  church.  Whilst  you  arc  gazing  ahead 
in  this  vain  expectation,  a  slight  breeze  wails 
a  strong  odour  of  smoke  around  you,  and  look- 
ing atttntively  you  see  a  few  blue  ringlets 
coming  up  from  the  ground  just  in  front. 
Presenlly  some  slight  elevations  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, scattered  over  what  appears  to  you 
a  patch  of  rough  grass  land,  and  now  and  then 
a  wild-looking  figure  rises  mysteriously,  flits 
along  a  little  way,  and  then  drops  into  the 
earth.  Those  arc  Moldo-Wallachians  making 
their  morning  calls.  You  have  stumbled  upon 
a  village  or  rather  upon  a  human  warren. 
The  houses  arc  mere  holes  dug  in  the  ground, 
with  a  roof  composed  of  long  poles,  which  are 
covered  with  earth  and  thatched  with  the 
grass  (hat  naturally  grows.  This  style  of 
living  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  these 
unfortunate  countries  for  the  sake  of  con- 
cealment from  the  marauders,  to  whose  in- 
roads they  have  always  been  subject  on  every 
side. 

The  villages  arc  dug  as  far  aa  possible  from 
any  line  of  route  ordinarily  used.  They  rarely 
contain  more  than  a  few  hundred  inhabitant, 
and  are  sulyect  to  a  tox,  the  amount  of  which 
is  fixed  according  to  the  supposed  number  of 
the  houses.  For  example,  a  village  set  down 
as  containing  a  hundred  dwelling  places,  has 
to  pay  four  Itundred  piastres.  Tlie  Ispravnick, 
or  povi.'iTior  of  the  district,  receives  a  list  of 
villagts  from  the  treasury,  with  the  sum  re- 
quired from  each  affixed,  and  sends  an  agent 
to  inform  llie  people  of  their  liabilities.  It 
often  happens  that  a  village  is  set  down  as 
containing  more  or  less  houses  than  it  really 
does.  If  there  is  a  greater  number,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  estimate  of  the  treasury  is  under 
the  nnrk,  the  peasants  collect  in  a  public 
mcetinf;  to  discuss  in  what  proportion  each  is 
to  benefit  by  the  mistake.  At  these  meetings 
they  shout,  quarrel,  and  even  fight  But 
though  wounds  and  death  sometimes  occur, 
nothing  ever  transpires  before  the  tribunals. 
It  is  a  family  quarrel  in  which  no  stranger 
interferes.  When  matters  arc  settled  the  head 
man  of  the  village  collects  the  various  items 
of  the  tax,  and  carries  the  sum  to  the  agent, 
who  has  no  call  to  meddle  otherwise  in  the 
matter.  But  if,  as  often  happens,  the  village 
contains  fewer  houses  than  are  set  down,  the 
peasants  collect  and  nominate  a  deputation 
entrustud  with  the  duty  of  representing  the 
ovcnhfirie  in  the  proper  quarter.  If  they 
rriniiDt  olitnin  redress  they  often  abandon 
tluir  houses  or  holes,  and  separate  and  pass 
into  ncizhbourins  parishes  and  districts,  leav- 
ing their  old  dwelling  places  entirely  deserted. 
After  a  little  time,  of  course,  taxation  pursues 
tlieiu  in  their  new  retreat  In  this  way  the 
populatjim  remains  unsettled,  and  we  never 
meet  with  what  in  other  countries  would  be 


called  rising  towns.  It  is  calculated  that  in 
the  two  principalities  there  arc  about  fivo 
thousand  boroughs  and  villages,  most  of  them 
of  the  character  we  have  just  described.  How- 
ever, on  the  mountains,  the  houses  are  above 
ground,  and  are  not  disagreeable  in  appear- 
ance or  uncomfortable  to  live  in.  Near  most 
villages  may  be  seen  long  granaries,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  of  peculiar  construction. 
They  arc  often  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  six  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  feet 
w^idc,  and  are  made  of  open  trellis  work.  In 
them  the  maize  is  thrown,  and  being  dried  by 
the  wind  is  preserved,  when  necessary,  for 
several  years.  It  is,  on  this  account,  that  the 
cargoes  of  maize  from  Galatz  are  seldom  or 
never  injured  on  the  passage,  whilst  those 
from  Eg}'pt  and  other  places,  being  shipped 
whilst  yet  half-dried,  often  corrupt  on  the 
way. 

ACCOMMODATION  FOR  QUIDNUNCS. 

Quid  nvnef  "What  now?"  or,  "What's 
the  news!"  is  a  question  that  can  be  answered 
more  readily  by  the  multitude  in  prorindai 
towns  than  in  the  Metropolis.  About  two 
years  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  Ikct 
that  London  was  in  one  respect  left  behind 
by  Liverpool  and  other  towns: — ^wc  had 
no  Penny  News  Room.'*.  Attempts,  moro  or 
less  vigorous,  to  supply  that  want,  have  since 
been  made  in  divers  quarters  of  the  town, 
and  they  appear  to  have  succeeded  man 
or  less  according  to  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  vigour  that  has  been  thrown  intt 
their  management  The  harvest  gatherad 
by  each  speculator  seems  to  have 
pretty  well  proportioned  to  the  capital  ul 
labour  spent  External  signs  of  prosperilj  •. 
are,  to  be  sure,  very  delusive.  Yet,  sett&ig ' 
up  our  opinion  only  upon  them  (hariitg 
watched  the  growth  of  London  Penny  Newt 
Rooms — still  infant  phenomena  not  able,  ft 
would  seem,  to  run  alone),  we  are  able  to 
report  of  them  that  they  are  growing  in  health 
and  strength. 

The  first  attempt  towards  the  supply  of 
penny  news  was  made,  in  an  unpretcn^W 
way,  by  some  ncwsvendor,  who  annooBcei 
in  his  window  that  the  papers  mifrfat  bt 
read  for  a  penny  on  his  premises.  HaTiDg 
the  raw  article  passing  through  his  handi 
in  the  way  of  business,  it  became  ea^  ftr 
him  to  establish  a  reading-room  in  his  iMui 
parlour,  if  he  did  not  believe  that  the  practice 
tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  newspaper 
buyers,  and  so  damage  his  trade.  Very  few 
such  attempts  were  made.  We  know  at  tlul 
date  only  of  two.  They  are  impromptus  difr 
fering  from  the  reading-rooms  planned  with  ^ 
deliberation  as  improvisation  differs  from 
poetry.  The  first  Penny  News  Room,  more  de« 
liberatcly  established,  is  situated  in  Ghcapsid& 
So  far  as  the  system  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  ftir 
experiment,  inasmuch  as  it  probably  was  not 
established  with  a  view  to  the  profit  that »  ooU 
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be  extracted  fromitself  «lone.  It  U  subsidiary 
to  on  cuting-housctinil  tavern.  Tt  is  iioL  on  tlint 
account  the  worse  confluoted,  and  no  one  who 
visits  it  is  made  to  feci  tliat  he  is  bound  to 
supply  body  and  mind  togfthcr.  The  dignity 
and  iiidfpctnlonw  of  the  entrance  penny  are  in 
no  degree  impaired.  It  admits  t^J  a  ptrus.il  of 
all  tlie  duily  morning  anil  eyening  papers 
properly  arninge<l  on  stands,  and  to  the  tilis 
of  baek  numbers  both  of  them  and  of  the 
loidiug  weekly  journal.-?  for  the  Wt  six 
months.  The  wccklj-  papers  are  im  stands  in  a 
second  room,  a  story  higher.  There  is  al.so  a 
very  good  representation  of  the  provincial 
prej«s.  There  are  scarcely  any  foreign  papers, 
and  the  quarterly  reviews  and  monlUly  maga- 
zines may  indeed  l>e  kept,  but  lUey  must  be 
askid  for  especially.  The  rooms  arc  verj'  well 
conductc<l,  and  we  have  always  found  them 
crowded  on  the  tirst  Boor  with  readers  of  the 
day's  news  •,  respectable,  determined,  active 
quidnuncs,  bent  upon  ascertaining  how  the 
world  wags  in  the  lea.^t  pos.siblo  time,  and  being 
otf  again  about  their  daily  biisineta.  These 
liberally  established  Neiv.s  Rooiii.s  are,  in  fact, 
a  variation  upon  the  ordinary  dining-room,  in 
whieli  a  moderate  supply  of  new.<papers  is 
provided  for  thij  satislaction  of  the  diners. 
In  those  you  dined  and  h.vi  the  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  the  papers  ;  in  Uierfc 
you  look  at  the  papers,  and,  if  you  please, 
can  dine. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  Beconi) 

Penny  News  Room  was  not  the  one  established 

in  Ilolbom  or  Oxford  Street  by  a  teacher  of 

languages,  who  has  always  a  cla.>:s  in  course 

of  being  formed  on  very  cheap  terin.s  ;   and 

who  has  also   a  penny-a-volume  library  of 

cheaply  printed  French    novels  and   other 

•vorks.     The  chamber  used  is  tlie  front  room 

^n  the  first  floor,  unusually  domestic  in  its 

proportions  and  in  furniture.     It  is  carpeted, 

and,   in   winter,  there  was  always  a  good 

fire  burning  in  an  open  parlour  grate,  under 

the  cover  of  a  domestic  mantel-piece.     The 

penny  taker  .sits  at  a  small  table  m-.ir  the 

door.     There    i.s  a  low  table  in  the  middle 

the  room,  and  there  are  about  a  dozen, 

Tnorc  or  le«g,  cine-bottomed  chairs  Bprinkletl 

about    The  French  books  occupy  a  scries 

of   shelves  on   one  wall  :   and,  as  a  gentle 

hint  to  the  news-readers  that  they  arc  not 

to  help  themselves  to  the.se  books,  a  cordon 

is    drawn  across  the  room,  i.soiating  a  little 

sanctum  Eanctonim,  in  which  the  philologist 

and  his  .staff  rule  over  the  penny-a-volume 

library.    The  table  is  supplied  with  a  number 

of  daily  new.spapers,  and  a  selection  of  weekly 

journals.     There  are  aUo  one  or  two  French 

jiowspapers  ;  of  monthlies  and  qiurterJies  the 

supply  is  scanty  and  uncertain.     About  this 

room  there  are  rarely  so  many  a,s  a  dozen 

quiet  persona  quietly  Bcated,  quietly  reading. 

1  hey  are  evidently  not  City  men.  They  are  in 

no  hurry.    The}'  are  only  interested  in  Rii-wia 

and  Turkey,  and  in  the  Cab  Quciition,  like 

ordinary  news-readers,  and  not  in  the  Capel 


Court  or  Lombard  Street  sense.  They  prefer 
that  News  Room  to  more  prosperous  establish- 
ments (one  of  which  stands  nearly  opposite), 
although  it  contains  fewer  papers,  because  it 
contains  also  fewer  men.  They  simply  wish 
to  look  over  the  day's  news  in  peace  ;  to 
read  about  the  world  in  a  snug  nook  with- 
drawn from  all  its  bustle.  Tlie  philologist 
exactly  caters  for  their  wants. 

There  is  another  quiet,  but  .somewhat  more 
business-like  News  establishment  in  the 
Strand  apparently  under  the  auspices,  of  a 
photographer,  whose  frame  is  hung  out  at 
Iho  door.  It  occupies  two  rooms  on  the  lirst- 
floor  ami  includes  not  only  the  Penny  News 
Kootn,  but  other  desirable  accommoJalions 
for  the  public  A  letter  may  be  wriiten 
there,  pen  and  ink,  paper  and  envelojie  being 
furnished  for  a  penny.  Letters  may  be 
addres.scd  there  nn<l  are  taken  and  delivered 
ty  the  enquirer  at  the  charge  of  a  halfpenny  : 
fi>r  some  such  charge  use  may  be  made  yf 
a  wa.shing-rooin. 

Thiitthe  public  is  re.illv  disposc<l  to  support 
a  Penny  News  Room  when  a  man  is  found 
who  tlirow.s  hi.s  mind  into  its  management, 
has  been  [iroved,  in  the  case  of  an  eatabli.>ih- 
ment  in  Oxford  Street,  which  appeared  to 
be  under  the  management  of  a  stationer 
in  a  small  way  of  busine-ss  ;  or  some  one  who 
hail  superadded  stationery  to  his  news  tratle. 
[  entered  his  shop  door,  and  found  the  pro- 
prietor boxed  up  in  a  littlo  place  mea-suritig 
four  feet  by  three,  more  Or  less.  Out  of  that 
four  feet  by  three  shop  a  sort  of  wicket  gate 
gives  admii^aion  to  the  News  Room — a  pliicc 
scarcely  equal  in  size  to  tlie  room*  of  the 
photographer  or  the  philologist ;  and  yet 
iniii'h  more  abundnntly  supplied,  ilow  so 
much  paper  and  print  could  be  spread  opcu 
in  such  a  S[)acc  was  a  marvel.  There  were 
six  morning  newspapers  (two  copies  of  the 
Times),  three  evening  papers,  thirty-two 
weekly  jouriiala  and  newspapers,  about 
the  simie  rmmber  of  country  newspaper.", 
twelve  Irish  and  Scotc-h  papers,  twelve 
foreign  ncw.spapcrs,  and  sixteen  monthly  and 
quarterly  publications.  Every  number  of  all 
of  these  was  supplied  on  the  day  of  publica- 
tion ;  and  there  was  such  an  embarrassment 
of  riches  that  one  was  nearly  smothered  in 
paper.  The  readers  sat  or  stoo<l  or  screwed 
themselves  up  as  they  might  ;  they  knocked 
cjuch  other's  head.«,  and  troil  on  each  other's 
toc.«,  II nd  jolted  each  other's  elbow.s,  from 
sheer  want  of  space ;  and,  when  the  gas  was 
liglited  ond  the  room  filled  with  evening 
readers,  (there  was  always  an  escape  of  gas 
(lavouring  the  air,)  oh,  the  temperature  1 
There  was  a  degree  of  discipline — probably 
connected  in  some  degree  with  that  paucity 
of  space — quite  rigorous.  The  daily  papers 
were  framed  up  against  the  wall,  the  weeklies 
and  proviucinls  were  placed  on  two  tables, 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  were  poked  into  a  little 
corner,  the  pamphlets  and  miscellanies  wer» 
placed  in  portfolios,  while  the  mnut.Wit%  »xv\ 
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■|ii»rU!r!ii-s  wore  boarded — not  technically  but 
literally  ;  for  each  was  strung  to  a  wooden 
hoard,  from  which  the  reader  was  requested 
in  no  wise  to  remove  it.  Regular  visitors 
were  aceustouu-d  to  observe  a  constant 
work  of  improvement  going  on  in  those 
rooms.  The  number  of  periodicals  and  papers 
increased — from  French  and  German  journals 
we  got  on  to  S])anish — new  means  of  estab- 
lishing order  and  providing  a  place  for  every- 
thing (so  that  any  Journal  might  at  once 
be  found)  were  always  being  brought  into 
play.  The  conductor  of  that  room  never 
was  satisfied  that  ho  had  brought  it  to 
perfection.  It  filled  well,  and  attracted 
many  foreigners.  At  the  little  wicket  the 
foreigner  was  courteously  told  in  French, 
Italian,  or  German  that  he  had  to  pay  a 
penny  on  entrance. 

Suddenly  one  day  this  well-ordered  room 
fell  into  confusion.  Although  it  had  given  no 
previous  signs  of  decline  or  fall,  it  was  mani- 
festly suffering  the  throes  of  dissolution. 
Presently  it  died  out  IJut  it  died  in  Oxford 
Street  only  to  be  resuscitated  in  Holborn,  in 
a  spacious  and  well-appointed  saloon  behind 
a  tailor's  shop.  The  shop  in  Oxford  Street 
became  devoted  to  pure  stationery,  and  a  dash 
of  the  tailoring  business  was  thrown  into  the 
News  Room  for  a  change.  Whether  we  are  to 
regard  the  tailor  as  the  grand  promoter  of  the 
undertaking,  or  the  lessee  of  the  promises  who 
reserves  a  privilege  of  advertising  himself 
freely  among  the  news-readers,  we  do  not 
know.  We  are  not  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge any  impertinent  suggestions  of  a  con- 
nection existing  between  penny  news  and 
guinea  trousers.  The  News  Rooms  behind 
the  tailor's  sho))  arc  large,  commodious,  and 
well  supplied.  The  grand  step  made  by  the  old 
News  Room  in  the  course  of  its  resuscitation 
was  the  -introduction  of  the  practice  of  filing  a 
large  number  of  the  journals,  both  metropo- 
litan and  provincial.  A  certain  amount  of 
success  or  capital  is  necessary  before  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  News  Room  can  file  the  journals 
he  receives  instead  of  selling  them.  A  body 
of  filed  papers  will,  however,  be  found  in  the 
end  to  form  the  most  substantial  ba.«is  of 
profit  for  any  establishment  of  this  kind.  It 
should  be  a  place  supplied  with  ample  means 
of  reference  as  well  as  of  daily  current  in- 
formation. So  far,  therefore,  the  resuscitated 
News  Room  is  improved.  It  is  improved  also 
in  breadth  of  house-room.  The  papers,  British 
and  foreign,  arc  also,  wc  believe,  not  less 
liberally  supplied  than  under  the  old  rigime. 
With  more  simce,  however,  has  come  leas 
scrtipulous  attention  to  the  necessity  of  neat- 
ness and  order,  and  a  bu.sy  visitor  may  by 
chance  waste  ten  minutes  in  the  endeavour  to 
find  any  particular  journal  that  he  may  wish 
to  see  amon^  the  confused  mass  of  papers  on 
the  table.  We  are  certain,  however,  that  if 
the  business  has  not  changed  hands,  this 
objection  will  soon  vanish. 

In  all  these  rooma^  except  perhaps  the 


smallest,  there  are  provided  Directories 
Court  Guides,  Railway  Gui<le8,  maps  of  Lon- 
don, Law  Lists,  and  other  books  of  comraon 
reference.  In  the  case  of  such  books,  it  is 
convenient  for  every  one  to  know  where  they 
can  at  any  time  be  seen.  In  most  of  the 
rooms — wo  have  already  instanced  one — 
letters  arc  uken  in  for  strangers  or  sub- 
scribers. In  all  of  them  letters  can  bo  written. 
There  should  be  also,  as  in  the  Strand  est« 
blishmcnt,  lavatories  and  other  accommoda 
tion  for  the  pedestrian  in  London  streets. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  little  wants,  the 
ministering  to  which  can  very  fairly  be  made 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Penny  Newt 
Room. 

Penny  News  Rooms  prosper  very  well  in 
our  northern  toniis,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  abound   in   Londoa 
Peel's  Coffee-house  in  Fleet  Street,  Deacon's 
in  Walbrook,  and  the  Chapter  Coffee-house, 
have  become  famous  as  coffee-houses  for  the 
files  of  papers  that  they  keep.     They  have 
supplied  admirably  in  their  way,  but  still 
inadequately,  a  part  of  the  great  want  which 
is  now  forcing  the  Penny  News  Rooms  into 
existence.     When  we  first  broached  the  sul>- 
ject,  wc  referred  to  the  example  more  espe- 
cially of  Paris  ;  and  any  reader  who  refers 
to  what  wc  then   said,*  will  find   that  we 
have  hitherto    been  by  no  means  too  bold 
in  our  ventures.        Wliije  we   are    timidly 
grafting  news  upon  philology,  photography, 
or  tailoring,  in  Paris  the  Sfilona  Je  Uetvn 
exist  of  the  highest  character.     AbundioM 
of  French,  English,  German,  Italian,  Dnlds 
Spanish,  and  American  newspapers ;  rcrim^ 
magazincj^   and  other   penodicals  ;    ^Mt% 
atlases,  and  maps ;   a  handsomely-bound  at 
lection  of  classical  and  popular  literatim  |^ 
spacious  windows  letting  in  a  flood  of  firit 
by  day,  and  shaded  and  chastened  gas-li^li 
for  use  in  the  evening  ;  embossed  mapa  ■ 
the  walls  and  writing  conveniences  on  ttt 
tables ;   green  velvet  sofas  and  divans ;  lani 
mirrors  and  elegant  decorations — all  araSaM 
at  a  charge  of  four  sous  or  twopence  pa 
day.    As  wc  then  al.oo  stated,  there  are  m 
less  than  four  hundred  of  these  readiiiF 
rooms  in  Paris  ;  and  if  the  reader  should  tA  ' 
no  desire  for    the  luxuries  of   TeWet  lad 
mirrors,  he  could  find  abundance  of  establiib- 
ments  to  which  the  rate  of  admission  is  tM 
sous  or  one  penny. 

Heartily  wishing  prosperity  to  thone  *i» 
have  established,  or  may  hereafter  establiib, 
well-conducted  Penny  News  Rooms,  we  tan 
now  to  an  allied  subject  of  still  greater  interMt 
and  importance.  An  attempt  is  being  madt 
in  Westminster  to  set  on  foot,  under  ti* 
shadow  of  the  Abbey,  Reading  and  RefVeib- 
ment  Rooms  for  working  people.  Penw 
News  Rooms  are  frequented  by  all  classet: 
but  chiefly  by  those  who  are  coniparativi^ 
well  to  do.    The  introduction  of  rvfreshmeoB 
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inU>  them  would  defeat  their  purpo!«c  and 
destroy  tbeir  character.  The  RtHuliiig;  nnd 
Refreshmfent  Rooms  for  working  people  arc 
dcsij^iicd  to  supplj-  in  the  best  possible  way 
Uie  particular  wnats  of  a  class.  Tlic  first 
room  of  the  kind  ever  opened  is  in  Cdiiiburgli, 
where  it  n-ds  estabiisbcd  about  a  year  ago. 
Thevo  arc  now  in  that  city  sevcml  othent 
Thr3-  »ri'  opened  at  fire  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, nnii  provide  at  that  hour  coffee  or 
con)fort«blL"  breakfa.sts  for  many  n  man  wlio 
used  to  commence  work  with  a  gla.sa  of 
wliiKky,  Thousands  of  working  men, 
wanting  refreshment,  go  to  a  public-house 
becau.se  they  scarcely  know  what  eli**  to  do. 
To  take  the  ease  of  Westminster — in  which 
district  it  is  projKJsed  that  the  first  London 
rooms  of  this  kind  shall  he  established — there 
arc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  great 
DumbtTs  of  work-pcople  employed  ujwn  the 
new  Victoria  Street,  many  of  whom  come 
from  a  distance  and  are  compelled  either  to 
bring  food  with  them  and  eat  it  in  the  open 
air,  or  to  retire  into  the  public-houses.  Two 
large  public-houses  hare  been  in  fact  created 
for  their  use.  U'by  not  create  .'something  more 
desirable  If  ETcry  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
that  stran;fe  and  ctct  widening  I^ondon 
boundary  of  bricks  and  mortar,  among  which 
workmen  are  for  ever  stirring,  and  out  of 
which  hou.si'><  are  for  ever  risinyr,  knows  how 
the  public-bouiics  are  built  out  in  the  fields 
at  rijrular  distances,  in  antiripation  of  the 
workpeople  who  presently  will  swarm  about 
theni.  Why  not  set  on  foot  the  practice  of 
providing  in  a  better  way  for  the  comfort  of 
respectable  and  titeady  workmen,  who  accept 
now  unwillingly  the  tap-room  as  a  neces- 
sary but  most  undesirablu  kind  of  accommo- 
dation? 

The  Reading  and  Refreshment  Rooms 
for  wnrkinp  people,  which  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  found  in  those  and  other  localities, 
»re  by  no  moans  intended  to  diffuse  tecto- 
talism.  They  should  supply  meals  on  any 
scale  within  tlie  workman  s  means;  he  will 
rccpiire  generally  roast  or  boiled  meat  for  hi."? 
dinner,  and  he  will  in  most  cases  like  a  gla-ss  of 
beer  Tht>re  is  no  reason  why,  with  a  few 
obviously  n-Jvsunable  prccnutionF,  anytliinp 
that  is  comfortable  within  the  limit.s  of 
moderation  should  be  denied.  There  arc  in 
London  some  few  cheap  lo<lpng-hou.ses  for 
the  work-pcoplp,  in  which  they  can  get  a 
good  dinner,  ini^luding  beer,  for  sixpence, 
and  a  woman  who  has  kept  such  a  hon^e 
for  some  years  allows  that  she  makes  fifty 
per  cent,  on  Iter  whole  outlay.  Contenting 
themselves  witli  a  more  reasonable  return 
for  their  investments  the  founders  of  Refresh- 
mcnt  and  Reudinj  Room.s  for  working  men 
could  easily  provide  at  a  cost  within  the 
means  of  every  industrious  man  a  place  in 
which  durinR  the  interralsof  labour  he  could 
wash,  if  he  please<I.  eat  and  drink,  and  obtain 
rational  intellectual  amusement 

We  trust  that  titc  promoters  of  the  scheme 


at  Westminster,  and  of  all  cheap  News  Rooms, 
will  succeed  in  their  good  work,  and  stimulate 
to  exertion  many  active  imit.itors. 


A  RUSSIAN  STRANGER. 

Aw  illustrious  stranger  made  his  appear- 
ance in  London  in  the  year  eighteen  hmidrcd 
and  fifty -one.  He  w.ns  not  entirely  unknown; 
the  jewellers,  and  tlie  lapi<laric.«,  and  the 
dealers  in  articles  of  rertd  had  long  appre- 
ciated him,  and  by  them  he  was  rccog:nised  .is 
a  valuable  acquaintance;  but  to  the  world  at 
large  his  very  existence  was  scarcely  known. 
When  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  a 
polished  green  jacket,  the  inquiry  ran  around 
— who  is  he;  what  is  his  name  ;  whence  does 
he  come;  and  how  does  he  make  his  Jacket  J 
It  was  found  that  his  name  was  JIalnchite ; 
that  he  belonged  to  a  Russian  family;  ami 
that  his  jacket,  like  that  of  a  harlequin,  wfis 
a  patchwork  of  pieces  placed  edge  to  edge. 
Still  there  were  anxious  queries  put  forth — 
What  is  malachite?  and  wo  have  reason  to 
believe  that  among  the  millions  who  made 
their  first  acquaintance  with  this  foreigner 
in  the  year  named,  there  is  a  vcrj'  notable 
pur-centagc  who  could  not  and  cannot  yet 
answer  this  question.  And  yot  it  deserves 
to  be  answered,  as  we  may  soon  see. 

One  very  strange  circurastanco  coimectcd 
with  malachite  Is,  that  it  is  not  a  stone  or  a 
marble  of  any  kind;  it  has  neither  lime,  nor 
clay,  nor  flint,  nor  sand  in  its  composition — 
nothing  whirli  can  be  considered  as  a  neces- 
sary or  integrant  part  of  stone  or  marble  or 
alabaster.  It  is  a  salt  A  sore  puzzle  this 
will  be  to  those  (and  their  name  is  legion) 
who  recognise  salt  only  as  a  condiment  to  be 
added  in  little  crumbles  to  savoury  mouthfuls; 
but  the  learned  chemists  have  a  way  of 
applying  the  term  salt,  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  know.  When  an  acid  is  combined 
with  a  metal,  or  the  oxide  of  a  metal,  or  an 
alkali,  or  an  earth,  the  compound  becomes  a 
Bah — the  chemists  say  80,  ami  therefore  of 
cour.sc  it  must  be  so.  Now  the  delicate  white 
gmnular  substance  which  we  can  buy  for 
daily  u.se  at  three  pounds  for  a  penny,  and 
which  >Ve  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  buy 
at  a  shilling  a  pound  if  we  could  not  obtain  it 
for  less,  is  a  salt  because  it  is  composed  of 
muriatic  acid  and  the  alkali  soda  (or  more 
strictly  chlorine  and  sodium) ;  and  by  the 
8.itne  token  malachite  is  a  salt  because  it 
fon-ifists  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  copper. 
We  need  not  carry  our  chemistry  further 
than  this ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  malachite  is 
really  and  tnily  carbonate  of  copper.  There 
may  be,  and  are  other  forms  of  c.irlwnale  of 
copper;  but  raalaohite  is  believed  to  acquire 
its  remarkable  and  beautiful  appeartmce  by 
being  formed  in  dropit,  a  sedimentary  deposit 
analogous  to  stalactite  and  stalagmite.  It  is 
supposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Murclii.-ion  that  the 
carbonate  was  once  a  liquid,  and  that  it  gra- 
dually Bolidititsd  by  slow  dropping— iuat.  %&  \& 
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the  case  at  the  petrifying  dripping  well  near 
Knaresborough.  Every  mass  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  grouped  round  a  centre,  in  more 
or  less  concentric  layers;  and  according  to 
the  varying  richness  of  the  solution  at  dijfcr- 
cnt  times,  so  do  the  concentric-layers  exhibit 
a  lighter  and  darker  tint  of  green.  A  beau- 
tiful theory  is  this ;  for  it  explaias  not  only 
the  globular  or  rounded  form  of  the  masses, 
but  also  the  rich  play  of  green  tints  observa- 
ble in  all  specimens  of  malachite. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence,  or  rather 
a  necessary  preliminary,  that  ores  of  copper 
should  exist  near  the  localities  whence  mala- 
chite is  obtained ;  for  it  is  &  solution  of  the 
carbonate  of  metal  which  produces  the  gem 
(if  malachite  may  be  calted  a  gem,  which  it 
almost  deserves  to  be).  It  is  not  disseminated 
in  large  masses,  like  a  metallic  ore ;  it  seems 
rather  to  have  trickled  into  clefts  and  cavi- 
ties, which  determine  its  dimensions.  Rarely 
can  a  piece  be  obtained  weighing  so  much  as 
twenty  pounds.  It  is  softer  than  marble, 
very  much  heavier,  brilliant  in  its  lustre,  and 
almost  silky  in  the  delicate  gleam  of  its  green 
streaks;  yet  these  qualities  ore  marred  by 
the  extreme  diflBculty  of  working  it  Fragile 
and  yet  obbdnate,  it  sorely  tries  the  patience 
of  the  workman.  A  Russian,  however,  is 
accustomed  to  patience;  and  ho  has  con- 
quered in  ids  Ume  moro  obstinate  things  than 
malachite. 

Another  curious  circumstance  connected 
with  malachite  is,  the  extremely  limited 
number  of  spots  where  it  has  been  found. 
Siberia  and  Australia  are  nearly  the  only 
two  which  can  bo  named.  In  Australia  the 
discovery  has  been  very  recent;  but.  in 
Silx-ria  malachite  has  long  been  known. 
Until  within  a  few  years,  the  largest  mass 
obtained  weighed  about  a  hundred  poods,  (a 
pood  equ:ls  thirty-six  English  pounds);  it 
was  obUiincd  from  the  copper-mine  of  M. 
TourclianinofF,  at  Goumecheff  (oh!  these 
Russian  names),  and  is  deposited  in  one  of  the 
National  Museums.  But  this  has  been  beaten 
into  insignificance  by  a  recent  discovery,  to 
which  are  due  the  magnificent  specimens  of 
malachite  brought  to  England.  The  Messrs. 
Dcmidotr,  of  St  Petersburgh,  are  the  owners 
of  some  copper  mines  in  the  Ural  mountains; 
and  while  the  miners  were  in  search  of  the 
metallic  ore,  they  on  one  fortunate  day 
lighted  upon  a  mass  of  malachite,  weighing 
not  less  than  three  thousand  poods.  The 
miners  were  able  to  detach  this  in  one  block, 
and  they  then  met  with  another  thousand 
poods  weight,  filling  up  clefts  and  crevices  in 
the  surrounding  rock.  What  a  treasure  this ; 
con^id(  ring  that  a  fair  specimen  of  malachite 
will  bring  fifteen  shillings  per  English  pound  1 
Tiicre  is  supposed  to  bo  a  still  larger  deposit 
of  malachite  near  the  spot  whence  this  mass 
W.1S  obtained  :  precious  nuggets  (albeit  green) 
which  m.iy  by  and  bye  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of'  the  proprietors. 

liut  like  other  treasures,  malachite  requires 


the  hand  of  man  before  it  becomes  practically 
valuable.  The  large  masses  crumble  in  the 
air,  generally  into  pieces  of  two  to  four  pounds 
weight;  and  the  question  arises  how  to  work 
so  very  brittle  a  material.  It  is  not  altogether 
a  new  art ;  for  museums  and  royal  palaoeSi 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  contain  specimenf 
of  inlaying  or  veneering  with  malachite. 
But  when  Messrs.  Dcmidolf  made  their  grand 
discovery,  an  incentive  was  given  towards 
the  adoption  of  larger  mechanical  appliances. 
They  determined  to  establish  a  manufkbtory 
of  their  own  at  St  Petersburgh,  which  they 
placed  under  the  care  of  M.  Leopold  Joifriand, 
who  left  no  means  untried  to  obtain  a  mastery 
over  the  material,  and  make  it  applicable  to 
ornamental  purposes.  How  he  succeeded  in 
his  task,  the  malachite  doors  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  testified ;  and  what  difficulties  he  hai 
had  to  surmount,  the  following  details  will 
show. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  malachite  is  used,  not  in  mas(^ 
but  as  a  thin  veneer.     The  pieces  are  cut  by 
saws  into  veneers  varying  from  a  quarter  to  a 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  To  effect  this 
the  block  is  cemented  upon  a  carriage  which 
has  a  traversing  motion  along  a  little  rail- 
way;   and    the  malachite  is  kept  fbrcildy 
pressed  against  the  edge  of  a  vertical  drcnlu 
saw;  fine  sand  and  water  are  continnallT 
applied  to  the  cut,  until  the  slice  of  malachite 
is  at  length  severed  from  the  block.     Thu  k 
the  block  sliced  away,  not  quite  bo  qoieklr 
but  much  more  carefully  than  the  houflewifel 
quartern  loaf.     Where  a  curved  surlao*  ii 
to  bo  covered  with  malachite,  the  sawtihr 
cutting  the  veneer  are  bent  to  a  corremari- 
ing  curvature ;  and  an  extrctacly   ddicA 
and    precarious    procciis    of    cutting  .tk* 
ensues. 

The  slices  being  cut,  their  junction  in(M 
uniform  plane  is  the  next  point  attended  h 
Here  the  most  unwearied  attention  ia  cilU 
for.    In  every  piece  of  malachite,  the  dot 
and  light  streaks  of  green  form    gnccM 
curves,  varying  infinitely  in  appearance  Nmi 
it  would  not  satisfv  an  artistic  eye  to  ■■ 
pieces  joined  together  edge  to  edge  vittat 
any  reference  to  varying  tints  of  the  SiniMi 
there  would  be  a  mottled,  confused,  indeUk 
jumble  of  bits  of  curves  and  bits  of  tintL  H* 
workman,  consequently,  selects  his  piooei  fHk 
especial  reference  to  their  strealdogi,  m1 
combines  them  edge  to  edge  in  such  a  way* 
to  carry  out  somewhat  like  a  principle  4 
design — not  stiff  and  formal,  but  just  lol- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  eye  by  a  kind  of  intdfigi 
bility  of  arrangement     This  is  very  diiBcdl 
to  accomplish,  on  account  both  of  the  sn^ 
ncss  of  the  pieces  and  the  variation  of  th«r 
shape.     Every  little  fragment  has  its  edfd 
cut  by  means  of  a  copper  wheel.     For  each 
joint  there  must  be  two  or  three  little  coops 
grinding  wheels  employed,  one  to  give  th 
convexities  or  protuberances  to  one  edge,  ani 
the  other  to  impart  the  concavities  or  amn^  I 
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siona  to  tlio  other  edge.  It  is  in  these  joinings 
tliat  JL  JolTrinnd  has  made  tlie  niost  niiirkcd 
inaproveinunls.  Before  the  establishment  of 
tlic  manufactory  at  St  Petershupgh,  all  mala- 
chite veneering  had  straight  edges  to  the 
Heparatc  pieces,  and  rery  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  veins  or  markings ;  but  the 
curved  joinings  non*  oflbrd  many  facilities 
for  producing  elegance  and  symmetry  in 
marking. 

The  fixing  of  these  numtwrless  little  iiicces 
upon  the  ground-work  which  ia  to  support 
theui  ij  not  so  difhcult  an  art  as  those  which 
precede  it;  but  still  it  roquircs  great  care  and 
attention.  This  ground-work  or  substratum 
may  be  stone  or  maible  ;  but  it  is  generally 
iron  or  copper.  Tlie  malachite  is  cemented 
down  piece  by  piece,  each  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion. Small  interstices  are  left  hero  and 
there,  which  are  aftcr^Tirds  filled  up  with 
green  breccia — plaster  coloured  with  pow- 
dered malachite,  and  Hpecklcd  with  minute 
fragment;;.  When  the  whole  is  filled  up, 
the  surface  is  ground  with  s.and,  to  bring 
it  to  a  proper  level ;  and  after  this  it  is 
poliiihed. 

Those  who  remember  (and  few  will  forget) 
the  gorgeous  miitachito  productions  in  the 
Rustiian  department  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
will  be  able  to  fonn  .some  faint  conception 
of  the  dilticulties  entailed  in  their  execution. 
Every  pound  of  malachite  becomes  reduced 
by  weight  to  half  a  pound  by  the  time  it 
has  reached  the  form  of  veneer,  and  fur- 
ther reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  by 
the  waste  unavoidable  in  adjusting  and  tit- 
ting.  The  veneered  surface  thus  assumes 
a  value  of  about  three  guineas  a  pound; 
and  OS  there  arc  at  least  two  pounds  and  a 
half  to  the  square  foot,  this  gives  a  value 
of  seven  or  eight  guineas  for  a  square  foot 
of  malachite  veneer,  f^jr  material  alone,  irre- 
spective of  the  value  of  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  it. 

Some  of  the  churches  in  St  PetersBurgh 
are  Mui  to  h&vc  fiutcd  columns  of  malachite, 
which  present  an  exquisitely  bcaiitiful  ap- 
pearance ;  but  nothing  ever  seen  out  of 
Ru.-'Mia  has  ever  cquolli:^  the  wonderful  pro- 
ductions which  were  sent  over  to  us  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one.  There  were 
transmissions  of  this  remarkable  material 
from  a  few  other  quarters.  Thus,  a  Derhy- 
tthirc  firm,  accustomed  to  works  in  gems  and 
stones,  prepared  marble  slabs  with  a  surface 
of  malachite ;  and  a  South  Australian  (Irm 
showed  that  the  celebrntcd  Burra  liurrri 
copper  mines  are  capable  of  yielding  flue 
roalnchif e ;  and  a  Prussian  firm  e.xliil>ited  a 
beautiful  silver  casket  with  four  tablets  of 
malachite  ;  and  some  of  the  mining  corapanies 
of  Ku&Ma  exhibited  masses  of  the  substance 
just  AS  they  had  been  obtained  from  their 
ro'-Wy  bed.  But  all  these  sank  into  insig- 
nilicnnce  before  the  gorgeous  productions  of 
the  Mi'ssR",  DcmidoiT.  Who  can  forget  the 
chimney-piece,  and  the  round,  and  oval,  and 


square  tables,  and  the  chairs,  and  the  tazzo,, 
and  the  vases,  and  the  pede.^tals,  and  the 
clock,  and  above  all,  who  can  forgot  tf>e 
door.s  ?  These  doors,  suitable  for  the  folding- 
doors  of  a  grand  saloon,  ond  measuring 
together  about  fourteen  feet  iu  height,  by 
seven  in  width,  were  made  "f  metul,  covered 
with  malachite  veneer  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness — much  thicker  than  is 
ordinarily  used.  Tho  cement  with  which 
the  veneer  was  fastened  to  tlie  metal  was 
Dtode  with  fragments  of  the  malachite  itself^ 
so  AS  to  correspond  with  it  in  colour.  It  was 
stated  by  the  Messrs.  DemidoO'  that  those 
two  doors  employed  thirty  men  upwards 
of  a  year  to  Jit,  finish,  and  polish  the  mala- 
chite veneer!  One  almost  feels  inclined  to 
ask  whether,  after  all,  they  were  worth  so 
much  labour;  but  this  is  a  delicate  poli- 
tico -  cconomico  -  sesthetico  -  social  question, 
which  must  not  hastily  be  answered.  Tho 
malachite  productions  altogether  were  valued 
at  the  largo  sum  of  eighteen  thousand 
guinea.^. 

Such  is  this  illustrious  Russian  stronger — 
malachite.  When  the  name  was  scarcely 
known  in  England,  there  waji  another 
analogous  substance  well  known  to  our 
jewellers  and  wearers  of  jewels — turquoise.  It 
IS  curious  to  trace  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  them.  Both  occur  in  small  portions 
mostly  rounded,  imbedded  in  other  rocks. 
Both  owe  their  colour  to  copper.  Both  can 
with  care  ho  cut,  and  both  receive  an  exquisite 
polish.  Tlio  chief  diffbrence  Ls,  that  while  tho 
Olio  presents  various  tints  of  rich  green,  the 
other  has  a  delicate  blue  or  greenish  blue 
colour.  As  the  m&lachitc  ntliuirers  have, 
almost  to  this  day,  been  mu-^h  in  doubt 
whether  malachite  ought  to  be  considered  a 
Btone ;  so  was  turquoise  for  many  years  a 
mystery ;  it  being  a  matter  for  speculation  not 
only  what  it  is,  but  whence  it  comes.  Some 
persons  thought  ihat  turquoisie  is  a  sort  of 
fossil  ivory  titij^d  ivith  copper  ;  while  others 
stoutly  maintained  its  claim  to  the  rank  of  a 
true  mineral.  There  appear,  indeed,  to  ho 
diOerent  kinds  of  turquoise,  owing  their  blue 
colour  more  or  less  to  the  presence  of  a  little 
copper ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  .some  of  the 
specimens  which  contain  phosphoric  aijd  are 
bones  or  teeth  of  animals,  mineralised  by  the 
cirocta  of  a  turquoise  solution.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  tho  Turks  and  Persians  ore  amazingly 
fond  of  turquoise ;  they  wear  it  as  a  gem  in 
diadems  and  bracelets ;  they  employ  it  as  an 
adornment  for  the  hilts  of  swords  and  the 
handles  of  knives ;  and  they  value  it  as  an 
amulet  or  Lilisraan.  It  is  near  Nishaporc,  in 
Persia,  that  tho  truo  turquoise  is  chiefiy 
found.  It  is  generally  attached  in  small 
pieces  to  porphyritie  rock,  at  some  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  some- 
times it  seems  to  have  bubbled  out  from  the 
rock  in  the  form  of  Uttio  beads  or  pimples : 
white,  nt  other  times,  the  blue  turquoise  matter 
pervades  the  flssurcb  of  the  rock  in  the  ^orm  of 
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veins.  Tt  thiia  becomes  evident  that  turquoise 
has  either  been  at  one  time  liquiik-d  like 
malachite,  or  h.is  been  in  a  molten  state  by 
heat  The  mines  belong  to  the  Shah,  and 
he  farms  tSem  out  to  the  villagers  who  dig 
for  the  turquoii'e.  The  prwluce  is  either  sold 
to  travelling  merchants  who  come  to  the 
villages,  or  it  is  sent  for  sale  to  Meshed.  The 
lapidaries  in  that  city  cut  and  polish  the 
turquoise,  and  bring  it  into  the  various  forms 
fitted  for  ornamental  use ;  and  the  gems  thus 
made  find  their  way,  by  means  of  the 
merchant  caravans,  to  Herat,  Candahar, 
Turkey,  Bokhara,  and  other  countries.  Such 
at  lca.st  used  to  be  the  case  when  Mr.  Baillie 
Fra.wr  travelled  and  wrote;  but  Persia  is 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  these  our 
railway  days,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  IS  doing  there  at  present  AVc  have 
Shylock'a  authority  that  a  turquoise,  especially 
if  given  by  Leah  to  a  bachelor,  is  worth 
a  "  wilderness  of  monkeys ;"  but  notwith- 
standing this  indefinitely  lai^e  valuation, 
turquoises  are  much  less  known  in  Europe 
than  in  the  East  Whatever  may  be  the 
analogies  between  the  green  Russian  and  the 
blue  Persian,  however,  there  is  this  difference 
— the  malachite  is  used  as  a  veneer,  and  the 
turquoise  is  not 

TRUST  AND  NO  TRUST. 

I  MEET  my  friend  Claypaw  once  or  twice 
In  the  year,  commonly  in  Cheapside ;  now 
and  then  at  a  friend's  house.  When  we  meet 
he  shakes  hands  with  me  in  a  formal  friendly 
way,  and  looks  round  the  corner  of  mo  for 
the  bits  of  shirt  that  ought  to  be  apparent  at 
my  elbows.  They  ought  to  be,  but  are  not 
yet  apparent;  and  Claypaw  is,  I  fear,  dis- 
gusted at  the  slowness  with  which  I  proceed 
towards  the  verification  of  his  prediction. 
For  Claypaw  is  a  practical  man,  a  man  who 
knows  the  world,  and  ho  has  booked  me  for 
a  fast  coach  on  the  road  to  ruin.  I  am  all 
that  he  is  not ;  if  he,  therefore,  dubs  himself 
with  justice  practical,  I  must  be  fantastical. 
Nevertheless  I  feed,  and  clothe,  and  house 
my-^elf,  take  care  of  Mrs.  Green,  and  lay  by 
some  provision  for  the  future.  Mis.<ing,  no 
doubt,  many  a  pound,  T  hit  upon  a  good  deal 
of  pleasure :  life  is,  indeed,  much  pleasanter 
to  me  than  Claypaw  finds  it  Claypaw, 
shoulil  this  meet  your  eye,  yoti  will  know 
that  it  is  the  writing  of  your  cousin  Phineas 
Green,  whose  wife  and  seven  children  ought 
lonj;  since  to  have  rubbed  all  the  nap  out  of 
his  coat;  Green,  the  unpractical  man,  the 
theorist — and  here  ho  beards  you. 

At  the  bottom  of  my  worldly  theorising  lies 
—as  you  know,  Claypaw— the  firm  belief 
that  men  and  women  are,  in  the  main,  good 
fellows ;  ami  that  because  I  happen  never  in 
my  life  to  have  seen  A.  B.  (one  of  the  eight 
hundred  million,  the  pleasure  of  whose 
acquaintAncc  it  has  been  unfortunately  im- 
possible for  ine  to  make)  I  have  no  ri^'bt  to 
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set  A.  B.  down  as  untnist worthy,  fence  about 
when  I  hold  communication  with  A.  B.,  or 
expect  from  A.  B.  anj'  injury  whatever. 
You,  Claypaw,  tell  me  that  by  this  theory  I 
lay  myself  open  to  be  cheated  right  and  left, 
that  I  have  been  already  seriously  bitten 
once  or  twice,  and  that  I  shall  get  a  bite  that 
will  be  fatal  presently.  I  am  at  i.ssuc  with 
you  there. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  propose  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  men  should 
let  any  large  stake  depend  too  lightly  on  the 
assumed  credit  of  a  stranger.  Let  it  l>e 
granted  that  I  should  not  think  it  theoretically 
proper  to  place  the  key  of  Mrs.  Green's 
pantry  in  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid  A.  B., 
without  receiving  from  some  X.  Y.  Z.  of 
known  respectability  assurance  that  A.  B. 
also  was  worthy  of  respect  Such  proper 
a.ssurance  could  be  sought  in  no  distrustful 
spirit.  In  all  smaller  matters  I  am  theo- 
retically disposed  until  I  sec  rca.son  to  the 
contrary  to  ttkc  any  man's  good  will  and 
honesty  at  once  for  granted. 

Again,  I  should  say  that  I  approve  bcariily 
of  every  business  arrangement  or  strict  habit 
of  oversight  which  makes  it  difficult  for  a 
dishonest  action  to  escape  discovery,  because 
in  that  way  temptations  to  crime  are  much 
lessened ;  and  though  we  may  be  in  the  main 
good  folk-s,  wo  are  in  grain  also  peccabla 
We  ought  not  to  trust  one  another  with  oor 
eyes  shut.     Let  us  work  cheerily ;  but  ki 
every  man  have  sense  enough  to  Icnow  vha 
an  undue  advantage  has  been  taken  of  hii 
confidence.     Wo    need    not   bite   and  ring 
every  coin  we  touch,  and  we  may  tain  to 
ourselves,   now  and  then,  a  bad    one  n- 
suspiciously ;  but  we  ought,  nevertbeldi^  ■■ 
a  rule,  to  know  the  look  of  a  bad  sbiS^[; 
Let  us  deal  so  with  men  in  worldly  inir 
course. 

Before  T  show  you  by  examples,  my  dtf 
cousin,  how  it  is  that  I  am  not  yet  thm^ 
bare,  T  must  lay  down  as  an  abstract  prindpli 
another  uf  my  theories  which  you  regard,! 
know,  as  a  finger-post  to  shame.  I  attest 
no  mystifications,  make  no  struggle  to  or-  (I 
round  myself  with  false  appearances,  letewf 
man  know  fairly  and  freely  w  much  of  ■' 
ways,  means,  or  opinions,  as  it  may  pn6 
him — not  mc — to  be  acquainted  with,  ad 
take  my  chance.  You  tell  me  that,  as  I  pt 
no  such  candour  in  return  (so,  at  least,  J« 
believe),  I  expose  all  my  weak  points  * 
people  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  thcOi 
throw  away  my  armour  to  fight  men  «k* 
come  against  mc  harnessed  cap-a-pie.  if  JM 
be  rights  Claypaw,  and  if  I  do  (as  I  don'^ 
live  in  a  state  of  daily  battle  amonft  folks  wbi 
have  thrown  truth  aside,  I  think  the  W 
must  be  that  they  have  cast  off  tlicir  aimoo; 
not  I  mine. 

Those  are  my  two  main  theories,  prsLtial 
frienil.  I  am  for  a  path  through  bright  ligk 
and  free  air,  yon  for  a  burrow  undcrgTOiiii: 
I  would  be  a  lark ;  you  would  be  a  mo!e.  1 
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walk  with  my  ncighboar  arm-in-arm  as  « 
friend,  you  follow  with  an  eye  upon  his  pockets. 
As  a  man  of  business  you  reply  thnt  the  mole 
turns  up  anJ  stores  up-man}'  a  treasure,  but 
that  the  liiik  finds  ncitliiT  worms  nor  furthnuts 
ill  the  empty  sky.  A}iO  that  I  get  no  butter 
for  my  pui>nips  from  the  soft  wonls  of  my 
neighbour,  while  it  is  you  only  wlio  know 
how  to  RL't  at  his  purse.  It  is  for  me  (o 
stai-vc,  for  you  to  fiitten.  But  you  see,  Clay- 
paw,  I  do  not  starve. 

That  brewery  transaction.  There,  you 
think,  you  Imve  me  on  the  hip.  Didn't  I  go 
and  invest  all  my  capitAl  in  partnership  with 
a  ptranpor  whom  I  took  to  be  an  honest  man, 
but  who  turned  out  to  be  a  scamp  7  Didn't 
I  gvt  involved?  Wasn't  I  forced  to  borrow? 
Didn't  I  narrowly  escape  bankruptcy  ?  Didn't 
I  inCTir  oblipttions  that  were  for  years  a  drag 
upon  my  after  life ;  hadn't  I  to  eat  bread 
for  years  when  I  was  earning  cike?  And 
wa.«n't  that  enough  to  .Kickcn  mc  of  putting 
confidence  in  man  ?  Mr.  Claypaw,  to  all  j'our 
first  question*,  yes;  but  to  your  last,  emphati- 
cally no.  That  brewery  transaction  is  the 
source  of  half  my  belief  in  tlio  goodness  of 
humanity. 

When  I  vras  a  young  man  and  wroto  poetry, 
my  licart  was  shattered  three  several  times 
— once  by  Polly  Bacon,  aged  eleven — but 
her  « liora  once  I  loved  the  most,  [  soon  forgot 
I  had  loved  at  all.  My  ill-fated  livart  next 
bcoaire  an  abandoned  urn  on  account  of 
Mary  Loiii'iji  .lohason,  who  was  too  like  a 
dre;uii  of  ileavcn  to  Vw  merited  by  rac,  and 
went  to  a  school  nt  Tonbridge  Wells,  from 
which  she  went  (o  an  aunt  in  Ireland  for  the 
holidays.  My  breast  then  thrilied  before  the 
look  of  Mariu  Susannah,  but  before  I  wag 
niiiettM.'!!  ^ears  old  I  sang  on  account  of  her, 
in  the  spint  of  a  poet  who  in  those  days  wa^ 
a  favourite  of  mine, 

"Awny!  away!  my  ei\rly  rlruain, 
Kemeiiibraiiixi  never  inn^t  nwuke: 

Oh  I  wliere  in  L«tl>e'»  fiiblod  ittroamt 
My  lool^b  heart,  be  still,  or  break." 

It  would  not  bo  still,  and  it  broke.  Now 
while  80  many  breakagu.i  were  going  on 
within  me,  I  was  not  at  all  contented  with 
the  world.  It  was  a  great  alistraction. 
Something  very  hard  and  very  cold.  My 
goal  iK-gan  with  an  S  for  Kunimer,  the 
world  with  a  W  for  winter.  They  were  op- 
posites.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  the 
world  io  which  I  sulked  was  a  great  universe 
of  souls. 

How  r  despised  money!  The  pelf  for 
which  men  sold  thcmaclves,  the  calf  they 
wonshippcd,  when  wm  not  even  I  a  much 
more  proper  calf  for  them  to  honour  t  That 
men  with  money  comforted  their  parcnt.s  in 
old  age,  fed  and  instructed  children ;  that  it 
represented  physical  existence,  and  that  the 
struggle  for  it  was  ordained  in  Heaven  as  a 
metluxi  of  dcvelojiing  80cief3',  of  widening 
the  human  intellect,  of  testing,  exercising 


strengthening  the  virtues  that  aro  in  ua,  I 
never  then  so  much  as  dreamed.  I  said  tliat 
men  kept  their  hearte  locked  up  in  their 
cash-boxes,  and  called  the  search  for  gold  a 
sperits  of  slavery,  coinparetl  it  to  forced  toil- 
ing in  the  mines.  For  then  I  was  too  young 
to  see  what  some  have  never  yet  discovered, 
tliat  out  of  the  active  honest  struggle,  even 
for  the  gold  we  sneer  at,  ought  to  come  iho 
health  and  freedom  of  the  spirit ;  that  the 
mind  so  labouring  and  putting  forth  all  its 
resources  and  its  strength,  !■!  as  the  boily 
that  becomes  athletic  by  good  honest  toil  in 
the  free  air ;  that  the  mind  with  few  ilesirea 
to  carry  it  abroad  is  as  the  body  locked  in 
jail,  or  glowing  cumbrous  and  unwholesome 
in  the  hermit's  cell  If  money  bo  loved,  not 
for  itself,  but  tor  its  uses  (truly  they  sutfer 
who  misuse  it),  I  have  begun  now  to  think 
that  it  lies  at  the  root  not  only  of  all  com- 
merce, all  civilisation,  but  that  it  gives  rise 
to  nine-tenths  of  all  the  strong  and  active 
virtue  in  the  world,  as  truly  as  ever  it  can 
have  bcon  said  to  beget  ainc-tenllis  of  all  the 
vice. 

Now,  my  dear  cousin,  I  got  these  very 
theoretical  opinions  out  of  my  unlucky 
brewery  transaction.  I  had  sung  about  the 
Hollow  World,  and  the  false  [mm-]  that  made 
up  the  triuin|ihs  on  it>  .stage.  Thercarter  I 
made  my  ilcbut  in  it  nnd  broke  down.  But  I 
wa-s  not  hissed.  The  little  bark  nf  my  for- 
tunes after  I  \vu\  Ifiuuclied  it  w.vs  unfortu- 
nately bonnled  by  a  pirate  who  hung  out 
false  colour.-: ;  T  was  allured,  plundered,  taken 
in  tow  for  a  short  time,  and  cut  adrift.  But 
so  adrift  I  found  that  the  ships  on  the  high 
sens  were  not  all  pirate  vessels,  an<l  that  their 
captains  were  not  dead  to  the  requirements 
of  a  vessel  in  distresw. 

I  know,  my  dear  Claypaw,  your  distaste  for 
metaphorical  statements  of  all  kinds.  I  beg, 
therefore,  to  inform  you  plainly  that  I  had 
reason  to  feel  the  Hearts,  with  a  capital  II,  of 
business  men  beating  quite  wartuly,  often  un- 
der form.ll  letters  three  lines  long,  that  began 
with  "  Mr.  Phineas  Green,  Sir,"  and  ended 
with  "  obedient  scrvantSs  Firm,  Brothers,  and 
Co.'^  I  found  that  so  long  as  any  Firm, 
Brothers,  and  Co.  felt  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Phineas  Green,  Sir,  was  trying  no  experi- 
ments of  tactic!  with  them,  they  met  truth 
with  trust,  candour  with  liberality  and  kind- 
nes.s.  Some  there  were  who  went  selfishly 
to  work,  but  I  found  the  world  on  the  whole, 
though  I  had  such  bad  luck  in  it,  warm  to  the 
hone.  Though  nobody  would  do  my  own 
work  for  me,  and  supply  my  purse  out  of 
his  own  cotfer.s,  I  expected  that  from  none 
But  I  found  reason  to  e.xpcct  and  did  receiv 
from  A.  B.,  from  C.  ]).,  from  E.  F.,  and 
from  a  whole  alphabet  of  strangers,  a  full 
return  for  all  frank  trust  that  I  was  Liught 
to  put  in  them.  With  very  few  exception*,  I 
had  only  to  hoh'evc  men  good  and  find  them 
so.  Cousin  Claypaw,  should  the  Bank  of 
England  ever  break,  and  should   you  ever 
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tumble  to  the  bottom  cif  the  hill  that  you  arc 
diligently  mounting  with  no  help  but  your 
own  staff,  of  course  y»u  will  not  sit  lamenting 
at  the  bottom,  but  let  me  advise  you  not  again 
to  work  your  way  up  in  proud  silence.  You 
may  get  on  ikster,  but,  believe  me,  the 
fliinbiug  is  much  pleasantcr  when  cheerful 
talk  beguiles  the  way,  when  you  are  ready  to 
k't  any  fellow-traveller  hold  out  a  hand  to 
help  your  efforts  where  the  hill  is  steep, 
and  not  less  ready  to  stand  still  and  lend 
a  pull  yourself  when  it  is  wanted.  You 
may  get  on  faster  with  your  iron  pole,  but 
it  is  my  theory  that  you  would  get  on 
better  if  you  went  in  company  with  flesh, 
and  blood,  and  bone.  Your  distrust  may  be 
very  practical,  my  worldly  doctrine  may  be 
very  theoretical,  but  I  abide  by  the  belief 
that  there  are  more  hands  in  the  world  ready 
to  help  a  man  than  fists  ready  to  knock  him 
down. 

Now,  my  dear  cousin,  if  my  theory  bo 
worth  a  farthing,  can  you  tell  me  why  there 
should  be  any  need  for  all  the  trouble  that 
\vu  take  about  what  arc  called,  very  properly, 
appearances!  If  the  appearance  correspond 
to  the  reality,  there  will  be  no  need  to  sec 
about  its  manufiicture.  It  would  be  waste 
study,  indeed,  to  take  thought  of  what  we 
should  do  to  make  a  globe  seem  to  be  round. 
If  tbc  appearance  be  at  variance  with  truth, 
we  make  it  to  our  hurt  and  damage ;  always 
to  the  damage  of  our  comfort,  often  to  tlie 
damage  of  our  worldly  prospects  which,  in 
such  cases,  can  be  looked  aftci;  in  no  thorough- 
ly straightforward  way.  You  practical  men 
think  much  about  appearances,  and  may 
get  profit  out  of  them :  to  me,  as  a  theo- 
retical man,  they  would  be  fatal.  It  is  not 
the  lark's  wish  or  interest  to  seem  to  be  a 
parrot 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the  struggle 
for  appearances — as,  for  example,  the  desire 
to  live  behind  the  largest  possible  brick 
frontage,  though  one  must  rob  a  lodger  to 
obtain  the  means  of  doing  so — comes  oftcner 
of  weakness  than  dishonesty.  I  know,  also, 
that  any  man  who  is  disposed  to  carry  out 
my  theories,  will  find  it,  seen  even  from  its 
own  point  of  view,  the  most  complete  mistake. 
The  world  does  not  respect  people  for  seeming 
what  they  are  not — it  generally  finds  out 
sooner  or  later  what  they  are.  On  the  con- 
trary, let  any  one  of  my  sect  of  theorists  defy 
comment  by  showing  himself  undisguisedly 
for  what  he  is,  and  the  poor  cowards  of 
appearance-makers  will  bo  the  first  to  respect 
him  for  his  courage,  and  to  wish  that  they 
could  be  as  bold  themselves.  He  may  go 
about  with  a  true  seeming  of  poverty,  but  he 
will  find  it  less  despised  than  the  false  seem- 


ing of  wealth.  A  man  who  desires  friends  and 
neighbours  in  their  intercourse  with  him  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  take  for  granted  that 
he  is  what  he  is  not,  pitches  a  false  key,  struns 
the  voices  of  his  companions,and  converts  good- 
nature  itself  into  a  daily  system  of  pretences, 
lie  throw.4  his  whole  social  position  Just  so 
much  out  of  joint  as  to  create  petty  discom- 
fort everywhere,  and  beget  petty  distrusts. 
Nor  was  this  all — as  most  people  know — sheer 
nonsense.  Nobody  worth  listening  to  will 
tell  you  that  he  regards  his  friends  in  any 
proportion  whatever  to  the  amount  of  brick- 
work and  upholstery  surrounding  them. 
When  I  was  first  married  to  Matilda  Jane 
I  could  have  said,  "My  income  makes  it 
proper  that  I  should  assume  a  certain  social 
status." 

But  there  were  the  brewery  debts.     Very 
well.     I  made  no  secret  of  them,  attempted 
no  sccmings,  lived  on  a  little,  and  maintained 
really  a  better  and  sounder  socinl  status  among 
the  very  same  friends  that  I  should  have  had 
dancing  quadrilles,   if  I  had  thought  that 
neces.«ary,  in  a  drawing-room.     Between  five 
and  nine  years  ago  my  first  three  children, 
Matilda  Jlaria,  Pliincas  Ernest,  and  Victoria 
Kcgia,   though    I    had    then   (but    for  the 
brewer}')  an  ample  income,   went   withoat 
nursemaids  in  their  infancy.    To  save  their 
mother's  arms,  I  carried   them   about  con- 
stantly myself  under  a  fire  of  eyes  ih»i 
London  neighbours.    It  was  an  honest  thing 
to  do,  and  so  I  did  not  mind  the  look  of  it 
Now  the  conventional  principle  in  my  wt^ 
hours  and  those  people  whom  I  met  rinifil 
them  at  first  to  reflect  that  "  it  looked  m  to 
sec  a  gentleman  carrying  a  child   in  \Kg- 
clothes  down  a  public  street"     Deeper  An 
the  conventions  lay  another  feeling,  wtitk 
suggested  that  it  was  no  very  bad  or  qnetr 
thing  after  all  to  see  an  infant  in  its  fauflA 
arms ;  and  that  the  public,  which  is  made  9 
wholly  of  Others,  mothers,  and  children,  m 
no  reason  to  be  scandalized.    It  was  not   (k 
the  contrary,  I  found  new  friendships  nuit 
the  faster,  and  old  friendships  made  the  firatf 
for  all  such  proofs  of  resolute  adherence  if 
my  worldly  theories.    Paulina  Matflda,Mr 
last  child,  lies  now  in  the  arras  of  a  nane 
maid,  born  to  a  house  deficient  in  no  itSMB- 
able  comfort 

Are  you  now  able  to  understand  bov  ft 
is  that  tlte  world,  my  dear  Claypaw,  tnili 
me  as  a  friend,  and  why  it  is  of  no  use  Ir 
you  to  look  round  at  my  elbows  t  You  n9 
predict  my  ruin  as  a  theorist ;  nevertheha 
my  coat  will  remain  whole,  I  think.  LetM 
shake  hand.s,  therefore,  more  warraly  thenctf 
time  we  meet 
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FRAUDS  ON  THE  FAIRIES. 

We  mny  assume  that  we  aro  not  singular 
in  entertaining  a  very  great  tcndcrat-ss  for 
the  fttiry  literature  of  our  childhood.  What 
«nch:int'fil  IIS  then,  and  i-s  ciptivaling  a  tnillion 
of  younir  fiincics  now,  has,  at  the  a.-ni)c  blessed 
tirao  of  life,  enchanted  vast  host.i  of  men  and 
women  who  have  done  their  lonj"  day's  work, 
•ad  laid  their  grey  head:J  down  lo  rest.  It 
trould  be  hard  to  estiiii/itc  the  amount  of 
gunttenesii  and  mercy  tlint  has  mode  its  way 
•niong  us  through  thc<e  slight  channelij. 
ForhMraiice,  coiird'Ay,  cou^idenition  for  the 
poor  .ind  aged,  kind  treatment  of  anim.tls,  the 
lo^e  of  nature,  abhorrence  of  tyniuny  mid 
bmte  force — tnnny  such  pi)^)d  things  have 
been  first  nourished  in  llic  child's  he.irt  by 
this  powerful  aid.  It  ha.-;  greatly  helped  to 
keep  us,  in  some  sense,  ever  young,  by  pre- 
serving through  our  worldly  ways  one  slender 
track  not  overgrown  with  weeds,  where  we 
may  walk  with  children,  sharing  their  de- 
lights. 

In  an  utilitarian  agi?,  of  all  other  times,  it 
is  a  nnnttiT  of  grave  iinport-nncc  that  Fairy 
tslcs  should  be  respecte<l.  Our  English  red 
tape  is  l*x)  magnificently  red  ever  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  tying  up  of  such  trifles,  but 
every  one  who  has  considered  the  subject 
knows  full  well  th.it  a  nation  without  fancy, 
without  some  romance,  never  did,  never 
can,  never  will,  hold  a  great  place  under  the 
sun.  The  theatre,  having  done  its  worst 
to  dMtroy  these  admirable  fictions — an«t 
having  in  &  most  exemplary  manner  destroyed 
itself,  its  arti.>it<^  and  its  audiences,  in  that 
perversion  of  iU  duty — it  becomes  doubly 
important  that  the  little  books  themselves, 
nurseries  of  fancy  as  they  are,  should  be  pre- 
served. To  preserve  them  in  their  usefulne.s,*, 
they  must  be  as  much  prtservcd  in  their 
gimpltcity,  and  purity,  and  innocent  extrava- 
gance, as  if  they  were  actual  fact.  Whoso- 
ever alters  them  to  suit  his  own  opinions, 
whatever  they  are,  is  guilty,  to  our  thinking, 
of  an  net  of  I )rc .sumption,  and  appropriates  to 
himself  what  'Iocs  not  belong  to  him. 

We  havo  liitoly  olMcrved,  with  pain,  the 
intniftion  of  ft  Whole  Ilog  of  unwieldy  dimen- 
Bions  into  the  fairy  flower  garden.  The 
rooting  of  the  animal  among  the  roses  woiihl 
in  itself  have  nwakened   in   us  nothing  but 
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indignation ;  our  pain  nri.scs  from  his  being 
violently  driven  in  by  a  m;>n  of  genius,  our 
own  beloved  friend,  .Mu.  (ieokc.e  CariKsiiASK. 
That  incompamble  artist  is,  of  all  men,  the 
last  who  should  lay  his  exquisite  hand  on 
fairy  text  In  his  own  art  he  understands  it 
.so  perfectly,  and  illu.^tnUes  it  so  beautifully, 
so  humorously,  so  wisely,  that  he  should 
never  lay  down  his  etching  noodle  to  "  edit  ** 
the  Ogre,  to  whom  with  that  little  instru- 
ment he  can  render  such  extraordinary 
ju.stico.  But,  to  "editing"  Ogres,  and  Hop- 
o'-my-thumb.s,  and  their  fiimilics,  our  dear 
morali.st  has  in  a  rash  moment  Ukon,  as  a 
means  of  propagating  tlio  doctrines  of  Total 
Abstinence,  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  Free  Trade,  and  Popular  Edu- 
cation. For  the  introduction  of  these  topics, 
ho  has  altered  the  text  of  n  fairy  story ;  and 
against  his  right  to  do  any  such  thing  we  pro- 
test with  all  our  might  and  m^tin.  Of  his 
likewi.sc  altering  it  to  advertise  that  excellent 
series  of  plates,  "  The  Bottle,"  we  .say  nothing 
more  than  that  we  foresee  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  Goody  Two  Shoes,  edited 
by  E.  Moses  and  Son ;  of  the  Dervi.sh  with 
the  bo.x  of  ointment,  edited  by  Professor 
Holloway;  and  of  Jack  and  the  ItcaiisLalk 
edited  by  Mary  Wedlake,  the  popular 
authoress  of  Do  you  bruise  your  oats  yet 

Now,  it  makes  not  the  least  ditTerenc-e  to 
our  objection  whether  we  agree  or  disagree 
with  our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  €ruik?hank,  in 
the  opinions  ho  interpolutes  upon  in  old 
fairy  story.  Whether  good  or  bad  in  them- 
selves, they  are,  in  that  relation,  like  the  famous 
definition  of  a  weed  ;  a  thing  growing  up  ia 
a  wrong  place  He  has  no  greater  moral  justi- 
fication in  altering  the  harmless  little  books 
than  we  shouJd  have  in  altering  his  best 
etchings.  If  such  a  precedent  were  followed 
wo  must  soon  bijcoine  disgusted  with  the  old 
stories  into  which  modern  personages  so  ob- 
tnided  themselves,  and  the  stories  tlicmselves 
must  .so(m  be  lost.  With  seven  Blue  Beards 
in  th'"  iu'ld,  each  coming  at  a  gallop  from  hij 
own  platform  mounted  on  a  foaming  hobby, 
a  generation  or  two  hence  would  not  know 
which  was  which,  and  the  grout  original 
Blue  Beard  would  be  confouniled  with  tho 
counterfeits.  Imagine  a  Tiital  abstinence 
edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  tlio  rum 
ieft  out     Imagine  a  Peace  edition,  with  tho 
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gunpowder  left  out,  and  the  rum  left  in.  Ima- 
gine a  Vugotarian  edition,  with  the  goat's  flesh 
Kilt  out  Imagine  a  Rontucky  edition,  to  in- 
troduce a  flogging  of  that  'tamal  old  nigger 
Friday,  twice  a  week.  Imagine  an  Abori- 
ginos  Protection  Society  edition,  to  deny  the 
cannibalism  and  make  Kobinson  embrace 
tlm  amiable  savages  whenever  they  landed. 
Kobinson  Crusoe  would  bo  "edited"  out  of 
}iis  island  in  a  hundred  j'eans,  and  the  island 
would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  editorial  ocean. 
Among  the  other  learned  professions  we 
h.'ive  now  the  Platform  profes-sion,  chiefly  cx- 
iroisi'd  by  a  new  and  meritoriou.s  class  of 
conunercial  travellers  who  go  about  to  take 
the  sense  of  meetings  on  various  articles : 
some,  of  a  very  superior  description  :  some, 
not  quite  BO  good.  Let  us  write  the  story  of 
Cinderella,  "  edited  "  by  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, doing  a  good  stroke  of  busines.<,  and 
having  a  rather  extensive  mission. 

OscE  upon  a  time,  a  rich  man  an<l  his  wife 
were  the  parents  of  a  lovely  daughter.  She 
was  a  beautiful  child,  and  became,  at  her  own 
desire,  a  member  of  the  Juvenile  Kands  of 
llojie  when  ahe  waa  only  four  years  of  age. 
When  this  child  was  only  nine  years  of  age 
her  mother  died,  and  all  the  Juvenile  Itands 
of  Hope  in  her  district — the  Central  dis- 
trict, number  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven — 
formed  in  a  procession  of  two  and  two, 
amounting  to  fifteen  liundre<l,  and  followed 
her  to  the  Krave,  singing  chorus  Number 
forty -two,  "  0  come,"  &c.  This  grave  was  out- 
side the  town,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health,  which  reported  at 
certain  stated  intervals  to  the  General  Uoard 
of  Health,  Whitehall. 

The  motherless  little  girl  was  very  sor- 
rowful for  the  loss  of  her  mother,  and  so 
was  her  father  too,  at  first ;  but,  after  a  year 
was  over,  he  married  again — a  very  cross 
widow  lady,  with  two  proud  tyrannical 
daughters  as  cro.sB  as  herself.  He  was  aware 
that  he  could  have  made  his  marriage  with 
this  lady  a  civil  process  by  simply  making 
a  declaration  before  a  Registrar ;  but  he  was 
averse  to  this  conrso  on  religious  grounds, 
and,  being  a  member  of  the  Montgolflan  per- 
suasion, was  married  according  to  the  cere- 
monies of  that  respectable  church  by  the 
llcvcrcnd  Jared  Jocks,  who  improved  the 
occasion. 

He  did  not  live  long  with  his  disagreeable 
wife.  Having  lieen  shamefblly  accustomed  to 
shave  with  warm  water  instead  of  cold,  which 
he  oujrht  to  have  used  Csee  Medical  Appendix 
11.  and  C),  his  undermined  constitution  could 
not  bear  up  against  her  temper,  and  he  soon 
died.  Then,  this  orphan  was  cruelly  treated 
by  her  stepmother  and  the  two  daughters, 
and  was  forced  to  do  the  dirtiest  of  the 
kitchen  work  ;  to  scour  the  saucepans,  wash 
the  dishes,  and  light  the  fires — which  did  not 
consume  their  own  smoke,  but  emitted  a  dark 
vapour  prejudicial  to  the  bronchial  tubes. 


The  only  warm  place  in  the  house  where  she 
was  free  from  ill  treatment  was  the  kitchen 
chimney-corner ;  and  as  .she  used  to  sit  down 
there,  among  the  cinders,  when  her  work  was 
done,  the  proud  fine  sisters  gave  her  Uie  name 
of  Cinderella. 

About  this  time,  the  Kinj-  of  the  land,  who 
never  made  war  again.st  anybouy,  and  allowed 
everybody  to  make  war  against  him — which 
was  the  reason  why  his  subjects  were  the 
greatest  mnnufncturcrs  on  earth,  and  always 
lived  in  secunty  and  peace — ^gavo  a  great 
feast,  which  was  to  last  two  days.  This 
splendid  banquet  was  to  consist  entirely  of 
artichokes  and  gruel ;  and  from  among  those 
who  were  invited  to  it,  and  to  hear  the  de- 
lightful speeches  aflcr  dinner,  the  King's  son 
was  to  choose  a  bride  for  himself.  The  proud 
fine  sisters  were  invited,  but  nobody  knew 
anything  about  poor  Cinderella,  and  she  was 
to  stay  at  home. 
I  She  was  so  sweet-tempered,  however,  that 
she  a.ssisted  the  haughty  creatures  to  dres^ 
anil  bestowed  her  admirable  taste  upon  them 
.as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  kind  to  her. 
Neither  did  she  laugh  when  they  broke  seven- 
teen stay-laces  in  drcs.sing ;  for,  although  she 
wore  no  stays  herself,  being  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
figure  to  be  aware  of  the  destructive  effects 
of  tight-lacing,  she  always  reserved  her 
opinions  on  tliat  subject  for  the  Regenerative 
Record  (price  three  halfpence  in  a  neat 
wrapper),  which  all  good  peoplo  take  in,  and 
to  which  she  was  a  Contributor. 

At  length  the  wished  for  moment  arrived^ 
and  the  proud  fine  sisters  swept  away  to  ths 
feast  and  speeches,  leaving  Cinderella  in  ttl 
chimney-corner.  But,  she  could  always  occoDf 
her  mind  with  the  general  question  of  US 
Ocean  Penny  Postage,  and  she  had  in  her 
pocket  an  unread  Oration  on  that  subject 
made  by  the  well  known  Orator,  Xehemiik 
Nicks.  She  was  lost  in  the  fervid  eloqnena 
of  that  talented  Apostle  when  she  becaiM 
aware  of  the  presence  of  one  of  those  femab 
relatives  which  (it  may  not  be  generally 
known)  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  many. 
I  allude  to  her  grandmother. 

"Why  so  solitary,  my  child?"  said  thi 
old  lad}'  to  Cinderella. 

"  Al.as,  grandmother,"  returned   the  po« 
girl,  "  my  sisters  have  gone  to  the  feast  and  J 
speeches,    and   here    sit    I    in    the   ashei  '■ 
Cinderella !"  i 

"Never,"  crie<l  the  old  lady  with  anima- 
tion, "  shall  one  of  the  Band  of  Hope  despair! 
Run  into  the  garden,  my  dear,  and  fetch  at 
an  American  Pumpkin  I  American,  bccami 
in  some  parts  of  that  independent  countiy, 
there  arc  prohibitory  laws  against  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  drinks  in  any  form.  Also ;  bccaoM 
America  produced  (among  many  great  pump- 
kins) the  glory  of  her  sex,  Mrs.  CoIomI 
Bloomer.  None  but  an  American  Putnpkia 
will  do,  my  child." 

Cinderdla  ran  into  the  gaiden,  and  broqg^ 
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the  largast  American  Pumpkin  she  could  find. 
This  virtuously  democralic  vegetable  her 
^TTtndmoUier  immediately  changed  into  a 
splendid  couch.  Then,  she  sent  her  for  six 
mice  from  the  mouse-trap,  which  she  changed 
into  prancing  horses,  free  from  the  ohnoxjous 
and  ojiprefsiru  posl-horse  duly.  Then,  to  the 
ral-lrip  in  the  stable  for  a  rat,  which  she 
changed  to  A  .stato-coachman,  not  amenable 
to  the  iniquitous  aiuessed  taxes.  Then,  to  look 
behind  a  wttcring'-pot  for  six  lizards,  which 
she  changed  into  six  footmen,  each  with  a 
petition  in  his  hand  ready  to  present  to  the 
Prince,  signed  by  fifty  thousani.  jfcrsons,  in 
fkTOur  of  the  early  closing  movement. 

"  But  grandmother,"  gaid  Cinderella,  stop- 
ping in  the  midst  of  her  delight,  and  looking 
at  her  clothes,  "  how  can  I  go  to  the  palace 
in  these  miM:rable  rags  ?" 

"Bo  not  uneasy  about  that,  my  dear," 
returned  her  grandmother. 

Upon  which  the  old  lady  touched  her  with 
her  wand,  her  ra^  disafipcared,  and  she  was 
l)i-a.uiifulty  dretJsed,  Not  in  the  present  cos- 
tuini?  of  the  fuwale  .sex,  wlu'ch  hag  been  proved 
to  be  at  once  grossly  imniode.st  and  absurdly 
inconvenient,  but  in  rich  sky-blue  natin  pan- 
CaIoods'  ^rallitrod  at  the  an!ik>,  a  puce-coloured 
•olin  peliii.'^e  sprinkled  with  silver  flowcrii,  and 
3  vtry  broail  Leghorn  hat  The  hat  was 
clia>trly  ornamented  with  a  rainbow-cololircd 
ribbon  hanging  in  two  bell-pulls  down  the 
Imck;  the  ptmtjdoon.s  were  ornamented  wiih 
a,  ^'oldi.'rt  stiipe ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
WHS  unsja'akably  sensible,  feminine,  and 
retiring.  Lastly,  the  old  lady  put  on  Cinde- 
rellii's  fet't  a  pair  of  ahoea  made  of  glass:  ob- 
serving tVrnt  but  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
oil  lliat  article,  it  never  could  have  been 
devoted  to  auch  a  purpose;  the  effect  of  all 
Htich  taxes  b«ing  to  cramp  invention,  and  em- 
liarrai»  the  producer,  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  111 5  consumer.  When  the  old  lady  had 
made  these  wise  remarks,  she  dismissed  Cin- 
<ierclU  to  the  feast  nnd  speeches,  charging 
bcr  by  no  means  to  renuun  after  twelve 
oVIoi'k  at  nig) it. 

Thi-  arrival  of  Cinderella  at  the  Monster 
Cat!;  rn;  •  urcxiiiccd  a  great  excitement.  As 
s  '■  m  the  United  Stales  had  just 

m  i  lie  King  do  take  the  chair,  ami 

a.-*  tilt  uioiiun  had  been  seconrleJ  nnd  carrieil 
tinaniiiiiiiibly,  the  King  himself  could  not  go 
forth  lo  receive  her.  But  His  Royal  Highness 
the  l*rince  (who  was  to  move  the  second 
rcsioliilionj,  went  to  the  door  to  hand  her 
from  her  carriage.  This  virtuous  Prince, 
bi>ing  coinplctily  covered  from  head  lo  foot 
with  Total  .\bslinence  Medals,  shone  as  if 
he  wire  iittired  in  complete  armour;  while 
the  intipirii'ijr  flrains  of  the  Peace  Brass 
Hand  in  the  gullery  (composed  of  the  Lamb- 
kin Family,  i  ii^hfren  in  number,  whn  cannot 
bo  too  much  encouraged) awakcm-d  additional 
enihiiHigintti, 

The  King's  son  handed  Cinderella  to  one 
of  the  reserved  seata  for  pink  tickets,  on  the 


platfonn,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  imuicoi- 
ately.  His  appetite  deserted  hiin  ;  he  scarcely 
tu.sted  his  artichokes,  and  merely  trilletl  with 
his  gruel.  When  the  speeches  began,  and 
Cinderella  wrappi-d  in  the  elorjuvnce  of  the 
two  inspired  delugntes  who  occupie<i  the 
entire  evening  in  speaking  to  the  first  Keso- 
hition,  occasionally  cried,  "  Hear,  he:ir!"  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice  cotofileted  her  eon- 
quci^t  of  the  Prince's  heart  But,  indeed  iho 
whole  male  portion  of  the  a.ssembly  loved 
her — and  doubtless  would  have  done  .so,  even 
if  she  had  been  less  beautiful,  in  consi'quence 
of  the  conlra.st  which  her  dress  presented  lo 
the  bold  and  ridiculous  garments  of  the  other 
ladies. 

At  a  quarter  before  twelve  the  second 
insjiircd  delegate  having  drunk  all  the  wiiter 
in  the  decanter,  and  fainted  away,  the  King 
put  the  question,  "  That  this  Meeting  do  now 
ailjoiirn  until  to-morrow,"  Those  who  were 
uf  tliul  ofiinion  holding  up  their  hands,  nnd 
then  those  who  were  of  the  contnuy,  theirs, 
there  appeared  an  immense  majority  in  favour 
ot  the  resolution  which  was  consequently 
carried.  Cinderella  got  home  in  safety,  and 
heard  nothing  al'  that  night,  or  all  next  day, 
but  the  praises  of  the  unknown  hidy  wilit  tho 
sky-blue  satin  pantaloons. 

When  the  time  for  the  feast  and  speeches 
came  round  again,  the  cross  stcimiothcr 
and  the  proud  fine  daughters  vi'ent  out  in  good 
time  to  secure  their  places.  As  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  Cinderella's  grandmother  relumed 
and  changed  her  as  before.  Amid  n  bliust  of 
welcome  from  the  Lambkin  family,  she  was 
agjin  handed  to  the  pink  seat  on  the  platform 
by  His  Rovat  Highness. 

This  gilied  Prince  was  a  power''ul  speaker, 
and  had  the  evening  before  him.  He  rose  al 
precisely  ten  minutes  before  eight,  and  was 
greeted  with  tumultuous  cheers  and  waving 
of  handkerchiefs.  When  the  excitement  had 
in  .some  degree  subsided,  he  proceeded  to 
address  the  meeting :  who  were  never  tired 
of  listening  to  speeches,  as  no  gotn!  people 
ever  arc.  He  held  them  enthmllcil  for  four 
hours  and  a  quarter.  Cinderella  forgot  tho 
time,  and  hurried  away  so  when  she  heard 
the  first  stroke  of  twelve,  that  her  beautiful 
dress  changed  bick  to  her  old  rags  at  tha 
door,  and  she  left  one  of  her  glass  shoes 
behind  The  Prince  took  it  up,  and  vowed 
— that  is,  made  a  declaration  before  n  magis- 
trate; for  he  olyected  on  principle  to  tho 
multiplying  of  oaths — that  ho  would  only 
marrj'  the  charming  creature  \o  w  hom  that 
shoe  belonged. 

He  accordingly  caused  an  adrcrtiscmcnt  to 
that  effect  to  be  inserted  in  oil  the  newspapers ; 
for,  the  ailvertiscmcnt  duty,  an  impost  most 
unjust  in  principle  and  most  unfair  in  ope- 
ration, did  not  cxi.st  in  that  country;  ncithiT 
was  the  sUmp  on  newspapers  known  in  lh»| 
land — which  had  as  many  newspapers  as  iU» 
United  States,  and  got  as  much  good  out  of 
them.      Innumerable    ladies    aitswcrcd    ihi 
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Advertisement  and  pretended  that  the  shoe 
was  theirs;  but,  everyone  of  them  was  unable 
to  get  her  foot  into  it  The  proud  fine  sisters 
answered  it,  and  tried  their  feet  with  no 
greater  success.  Then,  Cinderella,  who  had 
answered  it  too,  came  forward  amidst  their 
scornful  jeers,  and  the  shoe  slipped  on  in  a 
moment.  It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
improved  and  sensible  fashion  of  the  dress 
her  grandmother  had  given  her,  that  if  she 
had  not  worn  it  the  Prince  would  probably 
never  have  seen  her  feet 

The  marriage  wa.s  solemnized  with  great 
rejoicing.  When  the  honeymoon  was  over, 
the  King  retired  from  public  life,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Prince.  Cinderella,  being  now 
a  queen,  applied  herself  to  the  government  of 
the  country  on  enlightened,  liberal,  and  free 
principlca  All  the  people  who  ate  anything 
she  did  not  cat,  or  who  drank  anything  she 
did  not  drink,  were  imprisoned  for  life.  All 
the  newspaper  offices  from  which  any  doc- 
trine proceeded  that  was  not  her  doctrine, 
were  burnt  down.  All  the  public  speakers 
proved  to  demonstration  that  if  there  were 
any  individual  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  dif- 
fered from  them  in  anything,  that  individual 
was  a  desiiniing  ruffian  and  an  abandoned 
monster.  She  also  threw  open  the  right  of 
voting,  and  of  being  elected  to  public  offices, 
and  of  making  the  laws,  to  the  whole  of  her 
sex ;  who  thus  came  to  be  always  gloriously 
occupied  with  public  life  and  whom  nobody 
dared  to  love.  And  tlicy  all  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards. 

Frauds  on  the  Fairies  once  permitted,  we 
sec  little  reason  why  they  may  not  come  to 
this,  and  great  reason  why  they  may.  Tlie 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  wisest  when*  he  was 
tired  of  being  always  wise.  The  world  is  too 
much  with  us,  early  and  late.  Leave  this 
precious  old  escape  from  it,  alone. 


TRIBUNALS  OF  COMMERCE. 

In  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Sweden,  men  of  commerce  have  obtained, 
since  generations  past,  tribunals  other  than 
of  law,  by  which  their  difTerencca  are  amica- 
bly and  speedily  adjusted.  No  sooner  has  a 
dispute  arisen  than  the  di.oputants  present 
themselves  to  one  of  these  friendly  councils; 
which  does  all  that  a  court  of  law  could  do, 
except  delay,  and  a  great  deal  which  no  legal 
tribunal  could  accomplish.  These  councils  are 
at  once  special  juries  and  judges.  In  Paris 
they  are  composed  of  a  president  ten  judges, 
and  sixteen  assistant  judges,  selccteii  from 
the  commercial  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
who  sit  in  sections  so  arranged  that  each 
memlKsr  performs  duty  twice  within  fifteen 
days.  Their  labours  are  discharged  gratui- 
tously ;  they  take  cognizance  not  only  of  all 
conmiercial  disputes  but  of  bankruptcies. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  proceedings  of 


these  councils  is  despatch.  So  simple  arc  the 
forms  of  procedure  that  a  decision  is,  in  most 
cases,  obtained  immediately.  The  utmost 
time  allowed  for  defendant  to  appear  in  conrt 
is  twenty-four  hours,  whilst  in  certain  caeca 
requiring  urgent  decision  the  president  can 
command  the  appearance  of  those  concerned 
within  an  hour,  if  his  messengers  can  find 
them.  The  cases  arc  conducted  and  defended 
by  the  disputants  themselves,  the  interference 
of  attorneys  being  disallowed ;  onlv  a  few 
"  licenciates,"  well  acquainted  with  t^c  com- 
mercial law  of  the  country,  arc  permitted 
to  assist  in  expediting  cases  through  the 
courts.  That  business  in  these  places  it 
wonderfully  facilitated  will  be  evident  when 
I  mention  that  no  longer  ago  than  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight  several  hundred  suits 
were  dispo.sed  of  in  one  day  before  the  council 
of  the  Seine.  Of  course  this  could  only  be 
done  by  weeding  out  all  extraneous  matters, 
by  rigorously  conforming  to  tho  known 
usages  of  commerce,  and  by  having  seven] 
judges  sitting  at  the  same  time. 

The  bankruptcy  section  of  this  com- 
mercial tribunal  had  been  not  less  actively  en- 
gaged. It  is  on  record  that,  between  the 
years  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty — that  is  to  say 
during  fifteen  years — not  fewer  than  tax.  hon- 
dred  and  sixty-four  thousand  fire  bandred 
and  sixteen  decisions  had  been  giiven :  which 
is  an  average  of  forty-four  thousand  thm 
hundred  and  one  judgments  in  each  vcar. 

I  would,  however,  remark  that  it  is  not 
only  in  expediting  proceedings  that  the  tri- 
bunals of  commerce  of  the  Continent  an  n 
valuable:    they  sift  matters  of  a    techmal 
character  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  wUdk  \ 
no  amount  of  legal  acumen  could  pretend  tt;  ■ 
simply  because  the  men  composing  them  n  \ 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  aai  I 
usages  of  every  day  commercial   life.     lb  | 
reader  may  poissibly  have  some   very  fiuit  \ 
idea  of  the  singular  technicalities  whidh  ooet- 
sionally  beset  and  bewilder  both  counsel  taL  \. 
judges;  but  there  are  few  readers  who  hsn  t 
any  distinct  conception  of  the  difflculties,  tU 
blunders,   the  absurdities,  the  niiscUef «-  j 
tailed  by  lawyers  undertaking  to  conduct  mi  i 
juilgcs  to  decide  upon  matters    pertainiif  1 1 
strictly  to  trade,  manufactures  or  science.        ' 

The  rapid  strides  made  by  art-manufitctmt,  i 
by  chemistry  applied  to  industry,  by  sciena  I 
in  relation  to  our  most  ordinary  rcquircmcDH  1 1 
have  materially  increa.sed   the    conflict  d  "l 
interests  amongst  the  commercial  part  of  tbe 
community,  and  the  range  of  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  disputes.     ]bdt 
year  tho  learned  in  more  law  arc  bewildend^ 
judges  are  perplexed,  and  suitors  are  St- 
gu.sted  with    the  necessity  which   compdl 
men  of  law  to  wade  through  statements  and 
arguments  on  topics  which  are  as  intelligibli 
to  them  as  one  of  Southey's  poems  wouU  h 
to  a  red  Indian. 


Imagine  for  a  moment  the  position  of 
counsel  employ(?d  to  iTefuod  a  suit  involring 
gome  delicate  chemical  invention,  or  a  subtle 
point  of  science.  The  man  of  law,  although 
a  good  Latiuist,  would  nevertheless  he  at  bis 
witH'  end  to  understand  one  »:ingle  iota  of  the 
atomic  theory,  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
free  and  latent  caloric,  or  to  prolju  the  depths 
of  the  "  Ph'jrimteoj'mia  Lo'til'ite'ui\"  wr'th 
its  terrific  array  of  Sabacetates,  Protocar- 
horiates,  and  Supersulphates. 

Al>out  seven  years  since  I  was  interested 
in  some  raluabfe  improvements  in  electric 
telegraphs,  and  applied  for  protection  for 
ihcni  by  Letters  Patent.  I  was  opposed 
by  one  of  the  great  electrical  Professors  of 
llio  day,  on  the  ground  thixt  my  invention 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  owu  patented  discoveries. 
Counsel  hinl  of  course  to  be  engaged  on  both 
Mdes  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  points  in  dispute 
were  of  a  spccLiUy  scientific  character,  my 
barrister  underwent  several  most  severe 
drillini;s,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  enable  him 
to  argue  my  case.  Xcvcr  shall  I  forget  the 
bewilderment  and  annoyance  be  suffered  in 
'  his  anxious  endeavours  to  master  the  dis- 
tinctive technicalities  of  the  electric  scieticc. 
How  he  floundered  amongst  negative  j)ole8, 
and  po-  "  "':"'  uts ;  how  he  impaled  him- 
self up"  its  of  "  contacting  needles." 
He  wouiu  ,....^  i,iven  a  dozen  new  silk  gowns 
to  have  mastered  but  one  half  of  what  I 
vainly  endeavoured  to  drum  into  his  mind 
and  memory.  Was  it  indeed  possible  that 
in  a  few  short  hours  he  could  Ik:  expected  to 
comprehend  the  inner  ditficultics  of  a  science 
which  had  occupied  my  time  and  anjiious 
thoughts  for  years  ? 

As  a  scientific  forioro-hope,  I  took  my 
counsel  to  my  laboratory  ;  and  set  the  model- 
tcdcgraph  in  action  in  his  presence.  I  soon 
Ibund,  however,  that  I  was  making  matters 
worse  instead  of  better.  The  complicated 
apparatus,  the  labyrinth  of  wires,  the  maze 
of  choniical  terrni^,  tlie  entire  novelty  of  the 
scene,  completely  scattered  from  the  lawyer's 
brain  the  small  conception  he  had  previously 
formed  of  the  process.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
discnurwd  upon  the  *'  metallic  circuit ;"  he 
slin4>k  his  head  and  intimated  that  that  was  a 
circuit  of  which  he  was  not  a  mero'ier.  The 
mention  of  "  battery"  he  connerteH  in  some 
way  with  an  assault  ca.se ;  and,  when  I  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  nature  ot  "  lateral 
metallic  contaijta,"  it  was  clear  that  he  iraa- 
rincd  1  was  alluding  insidiously  to  his  fees. 
Nor  was  my  opponent's  counsel  in  any  better 
ph;;ht  The  judge  was  still  more  puzzled 
with  the  conflicting  claims,  and  so  completely 
blended  the  two  opposing  inventions  in  one 
heterogeneous  whole,  that  in  the  depth  of  big 
chaotic  hcwildenncnt  he  decided  on  doing 
that  wliich  under  a  wholesome  state  of  things 
should  have  been  done  in  the  first  Instance ; 
he  referred  the  case  tea  practical  and  scientific 
arbitrator ;  thus  in  fac^  at  once  constituting 


a  most  competent  Tribunal  of  Commerce  in 
the  person  of  Professor  Faraday. 

It  is  true  tliat  in  certain  cases  a  special 
jury  is  formed,  composed  of  men  supposed  to 
bo  particularly  versed  in  the  matter  in  hand ; 
yet,  although  that  very  expedient  demon- 
strates the  desirableness  of  practical  tribunals, 
the  special  jury  is  too  often  hampered  and 
perplexed  r-ither  than  lided  by  the  laboured 
pleading  of  learned  cuun.4cl ;  who  deem  it 
their  duty  to  talk  for  a  certain  time  very 
wide  of  the  subject.  In  llicsc  cases,  too, 
the  matter  resting  virtually  with  the  jury^ 
the  judge — who  cannot  and  docs  not  attempt 
to  form  any  opinion  apart  finom  theirs — 
becomes  a  mere  automaton. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  circumstance  occurred 
in  connection  with  one  of  those  special  jury 
cases,  which  bears  so  strongly  upon  tbo 
point  I  am  anxious  to  illustrate,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  relating  it.  Like  my  own  case, 
it  was  a  contested  point  of  patent-right;  tho 
invention  being  a  machine  of  peculiar  con- 
struction and  application.  As  usual,  counsel 
floundered  dreadfully  amidst  cog-wheels, 
sockets,  pinions,  pistons,  bearings,  coupling- 
bcxcs,  and  cranks.  The  special  jury  had  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  witnesses  to  form 
the  faintest  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
csimpeting  machines. 

Whi.-n  counsel  had  finished  torturing  the 
principal  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  the  fDreman 
of  tlie  jury — a  thorouii^hly  practical  and 
shrewd  man  of  tho  world — requested  hira 
lo  be  so  good  as  to  repeat  carefully  his  de- 
scription of  tho  plainttif's  machine  ;  in  onler 
that  ho  might  commit  it  to  paper,  and  thug 
prevent  any  misconception.  The  witness 
complied;  and  on  the  completion  of  his 
details,  ho  was  told  that  as  he  had  been 
a  long  time  in  the  witness-box  he  would  not 
just  then  be  called  upon  to  hear  tho  paper 
read  over  to  him,  but  that  it  should  be 
done  on  his  being  called  up  for  re-eiamina- 
tion.  The  chi«f  engineering  witne"-*  on  the 
other  sMe  was  rcqucsttd,  ii»  a  similar  manner, 
to  detail  most  eniimtcly  tlie  several  parts  of 
Am  employer's  machinery;  and,  having  done 
so,  w:ts  in  like  manner  desired  to  stand  on 
one  side  for  the  present ;  the  foreman  taking 
down  his  words  also.  Further  evidence  was 
taken ;  and  eventually  the  two  engineers 
were  recalled  separately,  when  the  lorcmati 
of  the  jury,  having  read  over  the  accounts 
of  Uie  two  distinct  machines,  asked  each  of 
them  if  they  felt  positive  that  the  description 
therein  given  was  a  true  and  full  explanitioti 
of  their  respective  employers'  inventions. 
They  felt  no  sort  of  hcsilation  in  declaring 
that  they  did  so  most  complctelj'. 

The  foreman  then  ad<lressed  the  Court, 
and  begged  it  to  observe  as  a  means  of  test- 
ing the  value  of  the  evidence  they  h.ad  just 
received,  that  he  had  read  the  description  of 
the  defendant's  machine  to  tho  {ilaintifTB 
witness,  and  that  of  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant's  witness,  and  that  they  had  thoa 
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both  sworn  to  their  opponent's  specification. 
No  (loul)t  if  they  had  been  left  to  toll  their 
respootivc  stories  in  their  own  way,  without 
the  worryinp;  of  coiinwl,  they  would  not  have 
l)cen  confused,  and  would  have  given  clear  and 
distinct  evidence.  The  ca.se  was  eventually 
dc-cided  upon  the  personal  inspection  of  the 
oppnsinf;  machines  by  the  members  of  the 
jury,  who  thus,  after  all,  acted  the  part  of 
Tribunals  of  Commerce. 

T  remember  another  circumstance  which 
.«till  more  forcibly  illustrates  the  folly  of 
flinging  every  dispute  into  a  court  of  law 
whvn  a  reference  to  a  tribunal  of  practical 
men  would  arrange  the  difference  on  the 
moment,  and  for  the  merest  shadow  of  costs. 
A  City  merchant  had  purchased  a  nnmVx-r  of 
cases  of  foreign  goods, — I  believe  maccaroni. 
M.iny,  on  being  weighed  and  examined,  were 
found  to  be  no  more  than  half  full.  A  hole 
was  discovered  in  these  cases,  and  much  of 
the  maccaroni  had  been  bitten  to  pieces,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
damnire  had  been  caused  by  mice.  But  who 
was  to  bear  the  loss  ?  Certainly  not  the  pur- 
chaser, who  had  bargained  for  full  cases  and 
sound  maccaroni.  The  importer  declared  that 
the  mice  must  have  attacked  the  goods  while 
on  the  wharf  in  Thames  Street;  it  being 
inifiossil>le  his  agents  abroad  should  have 
shipped  the  animals  along  with  the  goods. 
On  the  other  hand  the  wharfinger  protested 
tlint  there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  mouse 
to  be  found  upon  his  premises ;  w.hich  he  had 
liecn  at  great  cost  to  have  made  mouse-tight. 

Each  party  was  resolute.  Theta.se  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  "  eminent  lawyers,"  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  somebody  having  to  pay 
handsomely  in  addition  to  the  value  destroyed 
by  the  mice.  By  great  good  luck  the  two 
disputants  encountered  each  other  one  day 
on  'Change;  and,  happening  to  ri'latc  the 
m.itter  with  some  bitterness  to  a  third  person, 
tluy  were  n.ssurcd  by  him  that,  if  they  chose, 
they  could  settle  the  affair  in  ten  minutes 
bi-tween  themselves,  by  only  taking  a  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  case.  He  pointed  out 
to  them  the  certainty  that  the  direction  in 
which  the  mice-holes  were  gnawed  would 
cli'srly  indicate  whether  the  animals  had 
entered  the  boxes  whilst  lying  on  the  wharf, 
or  whether  tlicy  had  been  imported  in 
them ;  which  might  have  occurred  fVom  the 
boxes  having  been  left  open  at  the  port  of 
sliii)ment  after  iwcking.  The  intruders  could 
nut  have  got  in  during  the  voyage ;  for,  ex- 
<'i:{it  in  a  few  coasting  vessels,  mice  are  never 
found,  as  they  liave  insuperable  objections  to 
sea-sickness.  The  whole  question  was ; — did 
•  the  mii-e  eat  their  way  into  the  boxes  or  did 
they  eat  their  way  out  of  them  ?  If  they  were 
Italian  mice,  packed  in  with  the  maccaroni, 
wliicli  had  eaten  their  way  through  the  case 
for  air,  the  holes  would  be  gnawed  and  jagged 
witliin,  and  smooth  without;  if  they  were 
Enplish  mice,  with  a  taste  for  maccaroni 
which  deal  boards  could  not  baulk,  the  out- 


side of  the  holes  would  bear  the  marks  of 
teeth,  and  the  inside  would  be  smooth.  The 
matter  appeared  so  simple,  when  viewed  ia 
this  light,  that  both  parties  agreed  to  adjust 
their  dispute  by  the  appearanc«  of  the  holes 
in  the  cases.  They  did  so  with  n  ten  minutn 
of  that  time ;  and  not  only  saved  hundreds  of 
pounds,  but  preserved  their  former  friendly 
feeling,  which,  had  the  law-suit  gone  on, 
would  no  doubt  have  been  completely  at  an 
end. 

A  thousand  similar  instances  could  be  ad- 
duced to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  tin 
views  entertained  by  those  who  arc  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  using  their  best  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  fonnation  of  Tribunals  of  Commerce 
in  this  country.    Commercial  differences,  and 
many  others  of  a  similar  character,  cannot  be 
met  by  the  common  law  of  the  land :  they 
require  something  more  than  a  mere  definition 
of  legal  rights  for  their  proper  adjustment 
Even  were  it  always  possible  for  lawyers  to 
conduct  and  decide  upon  such   coses,  the 
delay   involved    ia   frequently  much    more 
damaging  than    the  costliness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings :    often  indeed  so  ruinous    that  a 
commercial   man   will  prefer  submitting  to* 
any  amount    of  injustice    rather    than    bg 
involved  in  the  delay,  the  vexations,  and  the 
spoliation  of  a  law-suit      A  case  which  was 
heard  and  argued  at  no  more  remote  period 
than  this  last  August  is  well  worthy  of  a^ 
tcntion  ;  ina.smuch  as  it  does  something  mora 
than  support  the  arguments,  already  Btnmg, 
in  favour  of  practical  common  sense  tribowi 
for  practical  common  sense  cases.       It  shon 
how  completely  the  most  eminent   men  cf 
science,  the  most  accomplished  student^  tke 
deepest  philosophers,  may  differ  upon  a  peW 
of  practical  chemistry  or  geology.       The  ttU 
took  place  in   Edinburgh,   before    the  kri 
president  and  a  jury,  as  to  whether  a  certiil 
mineral  substance  found  in  certain  lands  ii 
Scotland  was  or  was  not  coal.      It  appeani 
that  the  plaintiff  had  leased  some  land  ti  I 
the  defendant  on  certain  terms  of  royal^,   - 
for  the  purpose  of  digging  for  eoaL     Thi 
latter  had  succeeded  in  turning  up  very  laigi 
quantities  of  a  black  inflammable  subetanci 
richly  impregnated   with  hydrogenous  pit 
and,  as  such,  very  valuable  for  gas-work%    >- 
although  not  so  suitable  for  ordinaiy  AmL   t 
The  speculation  became,  in  consequence,  na- 
expectedly  remunerative  to  the  workers;  and  i 
mortifying  in  proportion  to  the  proprietor; 
who,  beholding  the  huge  mine   of  w^Itk  i 
opened  by  others  on  his  land,  bronefat  tb< 
action  to  try  whether — as  the  right  ne  W 
leased  away  was  solely  and  exclusively  the 
exploitation  of  coal — the  substance  dug  vf 
by  the  lessees  was,  or  was  not,  coal ;  for,  if  ' 
not  coal,  they  had    no  right  to  it      The  ' 
plaintiff,  therefore,  by  his  counsel  maintained 
that  the  mineral  worked  by  the  defendaat  i 
was  not  coal ;  and,  although  he  was  not  ptc-  ' 
pared  to  say  what  it  really  was  in  ordinaiy  | 
language,  ho  called  a  legion  of  professon  of  | 
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gcoloiry  and  mincrslogy,  of  mJcroscopists  »nd 
miners,  to  declare  that  it  was  shale,  clay, 
bUuminoua  earth — anything  in  fart  but  roal. 
A  geologist  took  hU  hammer,  and  aTcrrcd 
on  his  reputation  as  a  professor,  thnt  if  had 
no  appearnnce  of  coal.  The  chemist  took  his 
crucible  ariil  his  blow-pipe,  and  lie  too  insisted, 
on  tlif  word  of  ft  philosopher,  that  it  did  not 
burn  like  coal,  and  did  not  leave  the  a.nhes  of 
coal.  Tliu  niii'poiscopi.st  applied  n  powerful 
lens,  and  ^ad  no  sort  of  hesitation  in  nvowinj; 
tlic  ab.ecnco  of  all  traces  of  thoso  cellular  and 
Tcgelabic  tissues  which  existed  in  fill  cosl ; 
conwquontly,  it  could  not  be  coal.  The 
miner  declared  that  hf<  had  never  Been  any 
coal  similar  to  that  worked  by  the  defendant, 
and  tliat,  therefore  (mo<le8t  man)  it  was 
absard  to  call  it  coal. 

So  much  for  the  science  of  the  plaintiff. 
Tlie  defendant  had  a  still  larjjer  array  of 
philosophy  on  his  side ;  and  a  host  of  men, 
equally  known  in  the  scientific  world,  did 
declare,  on  their  reputations  as  peologistf, 
chemist?,  and  microscopisL"?,  that  the  .sub- 
Btancc  in  di.«pute  had  all  the  chamcteri.Htic!* 
necessary  lo  make  it  coal ;  that  in  short  it  was 
moKt  decidedly,  unequivocally',  and  beyond 
diii'putc  coal,  and  nothing  bnt  conl. 

The  array  of  evidence  prewnts  a  curious 
illtistrntinn  of  the  fallacies  of  wience  in  the 
ninilrenih  century,  and  is  qnite  worth 
quoting.  Professor  A.  declared  tluit  it  burnt 
pncifjely  like  coal :  Professor  H.  protested  in 
plain  Knj;li»ih  that  it  did  not  ProffS.sor  A. 
Slated  ibiit  he  found  it  to  contain  only  six  per 
Cent,  of  fixed  cnrlioo:  Professor  R.  had  found 
ten  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  it ;  while  Profe.ssor 
C  met  with  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
Profeswor  A.  st.Tted  that  the  minond  was  a 
bitiinunoHs  shale :  I*rofes8or  B.  asserted  that 
it  contained  the  merest  trnce  of  bitumen. 
Theirdnel  btin?  over.  Professor  C.  fmmd  thnt 
no  degree  of  heat  would  cau,<e  it  to  yield 
bitoinen.  Professors  A.,  B.,  C,  and  !>,,  dc- 
c1*r>?d  poKitivdy  in  fnll  chorus  that  it  pos- 
I»esi«etl  no  signs  of  an  orpanic  stnirture.  On 
the  other  side.  Professors  E.,  F.,  G.,  and 
H.,  avowed  much  more  positively,  that  it 
had  n  miwt  unrni.'<takeablt  vegetable  orpin- 
isati'in,  with  pt-rfect  traces  of  woody  fibre, 
cellular  tiHsuo.  and  every  other  character- 
istic of  the  best  Wall's  End.  Profes.sor  i. 
found  liiat  it  bad  no  fixed  carbonaceous  base, 
but  its  hsKc  was  earthy  matter  :  Professor  K. 
discovered  on  the  contrarv  that  the  liase  wa^i 
dcnde<lly  carbonaceous,  with  very  slight  traces 
of  earth.  Professor  I.  could  obtain  nothing 
like  coke  from  it,  and  he  had  tried  very  bant 
too ;  whilst  Professor  K.,  with  scarcely  an 
ell'ort,  ha«l  obtained  forty-one  per  cent  of  coke 
from  it! 

Now,  I  take  it,  that  there  is  no  need  of  an 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  or  geology — no 
ncref»ily  for  fallioming  the  constituents  of 
bitiirninoiiit  shales,  earbonacenns  bases,  cel- 
lular tissues,  Ac,  to  arrive  at  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  absurd  and  anomalojs  position 


in  which  science  w«a  here  placed.  The  evi- 
dence of  a  Newcastle  coal  viewer  adduced 
before  a  properly  conslituted  Tribunal  of 
Commerce  would  have  settled  the  case  in  live 
minutes. 

Setting  these  considerations  aside,  we  arrive 
at  a  powerful  argument  for  the  establish- 
ment of  tribunals ;  which,  by  a  mere  ell'oK 
of  common  sen-W  and  common  jii.sfice,  will 
save  the  pockets  of  disputant.^,  the  time  of 
public  officials,  and  moreover  save  men  of 
science  from  hunu'liatiog  exhibitions.  The 
coal  case  was  given  in  favour  of  the  defendant 
and  les-sce;  and,  .so  far,  justice  was  doubtless 
served,  for  according  to  a  straiphll'orward 
and  honest  interpretation  of  words,  a  black 
infiamniable  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth 
which  gives  forth  intlnmmnhle  gas,  rcmnin.s 
coal,  until  a  new  f^iecial  word  be  given  to  it; 
and  even  then  it  niiisf  nnd  will  nlwity.s  belongto 
the  (^cnus  Coal.  Hnd  the  di.cpute  been  brought 
before  a  coinnxpciitl  Iribiinnl  the  technicalrliea 
of  science  would  (mt  li.ive  been  called  to  thotf 
aid — they  wo4ild  have  contented  them.selves 
with  an  examination  of  the  true  puruo)-t  of 
the  lease  by  which  the  defendant  held  the 
mines,  and  whether  the  nn'neral  in  questian 
was  or  was  not  what  is  popularly  nnd  genc- 
rnlly  known  amongst  business  nicn  ns  a  coal, 
without  reference  to  any  scientific  distinctionA 
or  legal  quiddities. 

The  agitation  in  favour  of  "  Tribunals" 
was  commenced  in  the  City  of  London 
about  two  years  since.  It  has  gone  on  with 
.some  degree  of  success;  although  far  from 
sharing  that  countenance  which  it  richly 
descrve.s.  There  are  conflicting  interests  at 
work.  Strong  prejudices  and  legal  opposition 
have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  zeal  and  public  t.pirit  of 
one  man,  the  tide  of  public  opinion  has 
begnn  to  set  in  favotu-  of  the  movement. 
The  adhesion  of  nearly  nil  the  Chnmbcrs 
of  Commerce  Ihroiighout  the  pKivjnies 
testify  how  keenly  nun  of  busines.s  fcti!  the 
incubus  of  the  law  in  their  linily  opera- 
tions, and  the  result  of  strong  oonvi.tiuns  on 
the  subject  has  been  the  ado|.tion  of  pe- 
titions lo  both  Houses  of  Parliament  praying 
that  a  committee  may  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  this  most  im- 
port.int  subject  with  a  view  to  legislating 
thereon. 

Such  a  committee  would  n.s.suredly  bn'ng 
to  light  some  curious  and  forcible  testimony 
in  favour  of  what  is  now  asked,  and  there  is 
no  rea.son  why  Tribunals  of  Commerce  may 
not  be  a»  readily  formed  in  this  country  as 
vlsewhere.  The  m.ichiTiery  ninr  be  so  simple, 
the  expense  so  trifling,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  any  real  objections  to  their  formation. 
A  council  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  others 
accessible  to  the  trading  and  miinuractiiring 
community  nt  all  times  nnd  in  the  sjieediest 
ntanner,  would  undoirbtcfily  prove  »  welcomo 
boon.  Tho  suggc.*;tion  ofa  sti|iendiary  judge 
with   a  sound  legal  education  and  training, 
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instead  of  a  purely  commercial  president  may 
be  well  worth  consideration.  The  legal  cle- 
ment would  perhaps  be  an  essential  ingredient 
in  such  a  Court  Our  complaint  is,  that  it 
at  present  overrides  and  swamps  every  other 
good  clement  Sagacity  in  seizing  the  corns 
of  evidence  and  separating  it  in  an  instant 
from  the  husk ;  skill  in  combining  scattered 
points  of  testimony;  acutencss  in  detecting 
discrepancies,  and  in  harmonising  varieties 
of  evidence  seemingly  discordant  but  really 
in  unison,  arc  only  to  bo  found  in  a  "legal 
mind." 


BUCHAREST. 

The  name  of  Bucharest  has  of  late  become 
familiar  in  our  mouths,  and  meets  our  eye  in 
the  comer  of  every  newspaper.  Political 
writers,  and  geographers  call  it  a  caoital, 
and  it  certainly  is  the  chief  place,  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  province  of  Wallachis. 
But  it  does  not  rise  to  our  notions  of  a 
capital ;  being  in  reality  nothing  but  a  huge 
villa<;c  scattered  upon  a  plain  on  both  sides 
the  Uimbowitza  at  about  thirty-seven  miles 
of  direct  distance  from  the  confluence  of  that 
river  with  the  Danube ;  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  west-north-west  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  space  it  covers  is  enormous; 
and,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  it  suggests 
ideas  of  prosperity — even  of  splendour.  This 
is  the  case  with  most  Oriental  cities.  They 
dazzle  from  afar;  but,  as  you  approach,  their 
beauty  vanishes;  just  as,  in  tho  mirage, 
imaginary  forests,  lakes,  and  islands  dwindle, 
on  near  inspection,  into  tufls  of  sunburnt 
gras-s. 

If  you  wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
trast, yon  must  approach  Bucharest  from  tho 
north,  and  come  suddenly  to  tho  edge  of 
the  eminence  where  stands  the  principal 
church,  sometimes  called  the  Cathedral.  Tho 
whole  extent  of  the  city  is  visible  from  this 
vantage  ground,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  steeples,  seeming  architectural  in  the 
distance,  shoot  up  and  fla.sh  above  tho  houses 
and  gnnlcns.  Let  the  time  be  the  bright 
beginning  of  spring.  The  sky  overhead  has 
not  a  speck ;  except  that  here  and  there  may 
be  seen,  slowly  soaring,  some  hundreds  of 
those  huge  vultures  which  serve  as  tho 
s(-»yciigi-rs  of  Eastern  cities.  The  scene  is 
one  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  houses  cluster 
far  down  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  nowhere 
unaccompanied  by  trees,  and  then  scatter 
away  on  either  hand,  seemingly  without 
lines;  for  whei-e  they  appear  to  end,  and  tho 
forest  to  begin,  there  may  always  bo  dis- 
covered other  roofs  and  other  white  walls 
pUaniing  amidst  the  foliage.  On  the  plain  to 
the  ri^lit  several  intensely  green  oval  expanses 
are  stmrply  defined.  These  are  marshes  on 
th«  cd^ert  of  which  the  Zigans  or  gipsies 
dig  in  search  of  tortoises,  wliich  they  bring 
to  the  market  to  sell.  To  tho  east,  the 
country  is  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 


with  vast  forests  of  larch,  pine,  and  oak  treei. 
Beyond  the  city  the  yellow  fields  of  maize  nl 
sharply  off  from  verdant  pasturages,  or  are 
intersected  by  streaks  of  ground  covered  with 
reeds  and  patches  of  brushwood.  Altogether 
the  impression  is  produced,  especially  on  one 
who  has  just  traversed  the  rugged  defiles  of 
the  Krappack  Mountains,  that  this  is  an 
opulent  city — a  city  of  merchants  and  monk^ 
such  as  one  has  read  or  dreamed  oL 

Enter.    Its  grandeur  is  not  OTcrwhclming'. 
You  come  up  to  a  hedge  of  prickly  arti> 
chokes,  which  some  German  topographiata 
— fresh  from  descriptions  of  Choczin — have 
called  the  lines  of  Bucharest;  and  a  single 
great  beam  is,  or  was  (for  this  refers  to 
ante-Russian  times)  drawn  up  by  a  pulley 
to  admit  you.    Beyond,  you  find   a  semi- 
circular little  place  bordered  by  huts,  with 
a  few  trees  scattered  here  and  there.    A. 
vague  idea  suggests  itself  to  the  European 
traveller  that  this    is  the  spot  where  the 
maidens  of  the  neighbourhood  come  out  to 
dance  when  daily  work  is  done.     But  he  is 
soon  undeceived;  for  his  waggon   at  once 
sinks  axle-deep  into  black  mud,  and  his  horses 
or  oxen  hegin  to  splash  and  struggle  ineffec- 
tually.    What  may  be  the  social  reasons  why 
every  entrance  of  Bucharest  is  stopped  up  by 
a  bog  wo  do  not  exactly  know.     Some  say  it 
is  for  tho  convenience  of  the  custom-houso 
officers;  who,  if  they  happen  to  be  asleep^ 
are    certain    that    no    travellers     can    go 
stealthily  in  our  out    Afler  a  nap  they  aie 
sure  to  find  half-a-dozen  waggons   slidciiy    - 
fast  in  the  mud,  from  which  they  cannot  be   | 
extricated  except  by  several  additional  beeiti    ' 
brought  for  that  purpose.    It  is   true  tkt    ' 
in  the  hot  season  this  mud  is  changed  iak   ' 
grey  dust,  and  is  consequently  more  easy  ti 
cross ;  but  there  is  no  travelling  at  that  tiH  ■ 
of  year.    Wo  must  ob.serve  that   both  thi   '' 
custom-hou-se  officers  and  the  poUcc,  who  is- 
variably  accompany  them,  at  Bucharest,  i^ 
though  inquisitive,  arc  generally  polite,  aoj  ^ 
when   they  commit  extortion,   do    it    in  >  , 
gentlemanly  manner,   that  proves    them  to 
have  received  the  influence  of  French  civili-  | 
sation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  trivial  than  the  pr»- 
vailing  style  of  architecture  in  Bucharest    i 
native  will  tell  you  tliat  it  is  not  worth  whDi 
to  buUd  fine  houses,   because  oarthqaakd 
would  probably  shake  them  down ;  otherwise^ 
he  adds,  London  and  Paris  would  be  left  ftr 
behind.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  hu- 
moured provincial  pride  in  theso  ezcclkot 
Wallachians.    The  houses  are  all,  or  neailf 
all,  of  one  story,  generally  standing  sepantt  '■ 
and  are  surrounded  sometimes  by  gardens;   ] 
sometimes  by  expanses  of   rough   ground   :| 
The  materials  arc  bricks  and  wood  rougUf 
whitewashed,  which  has  an  unpleasant  effect  ', 
in  summer.  The  glare  they  occasion  acoountl  m 
for  the  fact  that  the  people  always  go  aboot 
with  their  eyes  puckered  up  as  if  they  had 
just  laid  aside  spectacles.  Here  and  then  ii« 


tnean-look'mg  churches;  something  in  the 
Byzutilinc  btyle,  each  with  two,  Ihrei',  or  even 
four  stcLplcs,  ill  which  the  eastern  traveller 
iui*ses  the  clegaucc  of  the  miniirot.  The 
Lelk  arc  not  hung  in  these  steeples,  but  uywn 
a  ctoss-pole  supported  \>y  two  uprights  in 
front  of  the  door,  no  that  on  church  going 
days,  which  frequently  occur,  a  couple  of 
moustachioed  ringers  dressed  in  sheep-skin 
amy  be  seen  dangling  from  the  rope,  and  at 
uiistknce  may  be  supposed  to  be  undergoing 
me  eilreme  sentcuco  of  the  law.  There 
are  nearly  a  hundred  churches,  hut  not  one 
coutsias  anything  worthy  of  description, 
except,  perhaps,  tliut  on  the  eminence  to  lh« 
nortli  of  tbe  town.  It  was  founded  by  Saint 
Spiridion,  bishop  of  Erivan,  iu  Armenia,  and 
like  all  Greek  churches,  has  the  form  of  a 
cross.  At  tirst  sight  it  resembles  a  fortress, 
and  is  in  fact  so  built  thai  it  could  serve  for 
that  pur[>ose.  The  interior  is  decorated  with 
paintings  which  are  no  doubt  admired — in 
Uucharcst-,  and  there  is  a  balustrade  around 
the  sanctuary,  riclily  gilt  and  covered  with 
mouldings  iiud  arabesques,  executed  with 
some  ta«te. 

Of  iatc  years,  especially  since  the  great  Ore, 
there  havu  been  built  a  good  many  houses, 
which  are  called  pakces.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance they  appear  not  inelegant,  being  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades  or  fronted  with 
porticos;  yet  the  pillars  arc  nothing  but 
IcQgtlis  of  piuo  trees  covered  with  stucco, 
llcre  and  there  attcinpta  at  a  frieze  with 
plasler-of-Paiis  bas-reliefs  peep  out.  Within, 
tliero  are  tolerably  tioo  apartments  lUtcd  up 
curiously,  half  in  the  French  and  lialf  in  tbe 
Eastern  siylc,  with  arni-chairs  and  divans, 
tables  and  .-.uudl  carpets  to  sit  upon,  books  of 
cnrii-atiires  and  long  pipes.  In  tlie  same  room 
ruay  soiiielimes  be  seen  a  lady  dressed  from 
the  Urst  'iliops  iu  the  Chausi  e  d'Antin  and 
her  husband,  a  wealthy  Boyard  (landed  pro- 
prietorj  with  n  lung  beard,  clothed  iu  a 
•J|»ft«n. 

'  Let  us  not  yet,  however,  seek  the  shelter 
of  a  roof.  Wc  luvc  something  more  to  say 
about  Uie  streets,  which  are  of  various  degrees 
of  v<  ikllh ;  sometimes  diminishing  to  mere 
alley*  an<l  bijiuetimes  spreading  as  broad  as 
I'orlliinil  Place.  A  few  are  paved  roughly 
vith  slohe^  placed,  or  rather  thrown  care- 
lessly upou  the  ground.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  tlie  people  of  Bucharest  stuck  to 
their  wooden  pavements,  for  as  it  is,  their 
best  streets  sometimes  resemble  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent  Tbe  namo  for  streets 
is  jtoiiti  (bri(lj;es);  which,  when  laid  with 
transverse  log^  of  wood,  they  retilly  are.  But 
now  nt  certain  seasons  they  are  channels 
without  bridges.  At  various  places  re- 
gularly every  spring  when  the  snow  mtlts, 
the  eiirth  givis  way  and  sinks  into  great 
lioK'4,  vthich  the  peoplv  are  compelled  to  lill 
up  with  straw  and  laggots.  It  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  anyone  that  a  fouiuk- 
tlon    was    ruqutrcd    for    tho    paviug-stoues. 


The  older  streets  are  still  covered  with  long 
beams  of  wood  placed  crosswise,  under  which 
water  and  mud  collect  undisturbed.  They 
are  not  fastened  with  any  pretence  of  care; 
and,  when  a  carnage  passes  on  one  side  of  a 
street,  it  sometimes  weighs  down  the  end  ofa 
plank  and  casL'i  the  uiifortunato  pas.senger 
who  may  happen  to  be  at  the  other  end 
into  the  air.  The  people  near  him  begin  to 
JAUgh;  but,  when  the  plank  goc-s  down, 
a  splash  of  black  mud  covers  them  from 
head  to  foot  and  chan;;es  their  merriment 
into  rage  and  disgust  In  winter,  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  of  snow  paves  the  street 
It  is  rapidly  trod  into  a  hard  mass,  mixed 
with  stones  and  dirt  Then  they  appear  clean 
and  smooth  and  the  sledges  go  whirling  to  and 
fro.  But  spring  comes  on  and  when  the  thaw 
commences,  neither  horse  nor  man  can  pro- 
ceed. Hundreds  of  galley-slaves  arc  turned 
out  uudcr  taak-uiasters  armed  with  whips, 
to  clear  away  the  snow  which  rapidly  de- 
generates into  nmd.  Instead  of  removing 
it  outside  the  town  they  pile  it  against  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  wliicli  are  therefore  in 
some  places  half  concealed  by  heaps  of  dirt, 
consisting  of  the  sediment  which  has  been 
left  after  the  snow  has  melted.  The  streets 
ore  converted  then  into  so  many  slimy 
kennels. 

The  bazaars  of  Bucharest  are  not  interesting 
or  well  supplied.  A  few  shops  of  semi- 
European  apptaranco  contain  nnicles  of 
French  manufacture,  but  they  are  flanked  hy 
stalls  in  the  native  style;  that  is  to  sny,  re- 
cesses with  great  shutters  that  open  upwards 
to  form  a  projecting  roof  during  the  diiy-lime 
A.S  usual,  in  the  E."e5t,  each  trade  has  a  little 
street  to  itself.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
street  of  tho  Leipsikani  or  traders  from 
Leipsic;  the  street  nf  tliu  iiifiney-chnngerB; 
the  street  of  the  fiddlers,  niid  above  all  the 
street  of  tlio  Kofetars  or  svvectnK'at-Jealers 
In  some  quartens  the  streets  are  bordered 
by  lofty  wooden  palings,  behind  which  tho 
huts  are  concealed.  It  is  here  that  strangera 
go  to  see  the  dances  of  the  Zigans  in  per- 
fection. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  Po-de 
Mogoclioya.  This  is  the  principal  promenade 
of  Bucharest  It  crosses  the  town  nearly 
from  one  en<]  to  the  other,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  thirty  feet  Here  in  the  afternoon, 
or  hither  in  tho  evening — for  the  hour 
becomes  more  fashionable  as  it  grows  later — 
may  be  seen  a  very  curious  spectacle.  The 
Boj-ards  are  out  to  take  tho  air;  every  one 
in  hLs  enrringc,  his  droski,  his  sledge,  or  his 
tandi'Tn.  They  do  not  move  gently  ali)nc,  hut 
take  that  opportunity  to  show  tlie  mottle  of 
their  horses.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  tlu-ir  ob- 
jecU  to  drive  all  pedestrians  out  of  the  street: 
fis  for  their  aci-oiiimodiUion  no  foot  pave- 
ment exiMls.  The  ground  is  almost  always 
covered  with  mud  and  pools  of  wntiT.  About 
four  o'clock  some  impatient  Wallachian  liandy 
comes    dashing  down.      Iminediatcly   <\uiut 
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people,  who  cannot  afford  a  vehicle,  begin  to 
disappear.  Those  who  arc  obstinate  pn.>pare  to 
take  refuge  on  the  mounds  that  exteiul  along 
the  walls  of  the  houses.  The  precaution  is 
in  vain,  for  the  mud  splashes  up  to  the  roofs 
,on  cither  hand,  and  prudent  housewives  shut 
tlic'ir  windows.  Presently  another  j-oung 
Koyanl  whirls  into  the  street.  By  tacit  con- 
sent a  race  is  at  once  begun.  A  tiiird  com- 
petitor appears.  Then  a  fourth.  At  length 
dozens,  hundreds,  of  various  kinds  of  vehicles 
join  in ;  all  moving  at  terrific  speed,  back- 
wavd  and  forward,  as  if  they  were  running  des- 
perate races  for  enoniious  stakes.  Some  may 
(lr«)p  oir,  but  others  come  to  increase  the  whirl 
and  confusion,  and  the  hurry-skurry  continues 
until  long  after  the  crazy  lanterns  are  lighted, 
Tliis  is  the  best  time  to  see  the  Po-de-Slogo- 
choya  in,  what  the  fashionables  of  Bucharest 
are  pleased  to  call  its  glory.  From  the  roof 
of  the  hotel,  kept  by  M.  Louzzo,  this  thorough- 
fare resembles  a  vast  trench,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  lights  are  flashing  to  and  fro  with 
immense  rapidity.  Besides  the  trampling  of 
the  high  stepping  horses,  and  the  rattling 
of  the  wheels,  there  rises  on  the  air  a  con- 
tinued shout;  for  the  coachmen,  getting  ex- 
cited in  tlieir  work,  urge  on  their  horses 
with  half-savage  cries,  or  jeer  one  another ; 
whilst  their  masters  occasionally  put  their 
heads  out  of  window  and  roar  a  salutation 
to  .<;ome  passing  acquaintance.  Accidents 
rarely  occur,  which  seems  a  miracle.  At 
ii!)0ut  nine  o'clock  every  one  goes  home  to 
corFi-e  and  whist,  and  the  streets  are  entirely 
de.-'erted,  save  by  a  band  of  some  fifty  police- 
men, who  patrol  in  various  directions,  and 
by  some  hundreds  of  private  watchmen, 
called,  from  the  cry  they  use,  Quini  Aejlo 
(who  goes  there  ?). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Bucharest  is 
rapidly  improving.  In  a  few  years  our 
flfscription  will  no  longer  apply ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  development  of  civilisation  bo 
not  checked  by  the  continued  presence  of 
a  foreign  army,  and  the  interference  of  rival 
despotisms.  It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to 
the  W.illachians  if  we  omitted  to  mention, 
that  all  the  classes  which  are  acc«ssiblu  by 
position  to  education,  have  been,  for  some 
years  p.i8t,  animated  by  an  extreme  desire  of 
iin|irovement  Two  distinct  influences  are  at 
work :  that  of  Russia,  which  is  accepted  by 
neoi'ssily ;  and  that  of  Franco,  which  is  chosen 
from  taste.  The  Wallachian  ladies,  cspc- 
ri;illy,  im])ort  their  ideas  and  their  bonnets 
from  I'atis,  and  we  have  known  some  whose 
eleiriitKC  and  refinement,  both  of  manners 
and  of  mind,  could  not  be  surpas.sed  in 
n«  ];;r:ivin,  or  the  Faubourg  St  Germain. 
They  have  besides  a  certain  simplicity 
of  character  that  exhibits  itself  now  and 
then  in  charming  simplicities  that  only 
render  them  more  fascinating.  The  fault 
into  which  they  are  most  liable  to  fall,  is 
afTectation.  They  arc  sometimes  a.shamcd 
of  the  very  quality  that  gives  the  charm 


to  their  character,  and  escape  into  extra- 
vagance to  avoid  what  they  fear  may  be  called 
rusticity. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  people  of  Wallachia, 
nobles  and  peasants,  were  amongst  the  rudest 
and  most  uncouth  people  in  Europe.  Nearly 
all  their  improvement  dates  from  this  centuiy. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  children  of  the  richnt 
Boyards  were  brought  up  in  alnaost  a  wild 
state,  in  company  with  the  servants  and  slaves 
of  the  house;  who  were  for  the  most  part 
Zigans,  who  took  pleasure  in  teaching  them 
their  own  vices.  The  little  instruction  that 
existed,  comprised  a  knowledge  of  t)ie  Greek 
language,  which  was  made  fashionable  bj  the 
Court  of  the  Zanariate  Hospodars.  A  kaloyer, 
procured  from  some  convent  for  the  purpose, 
became  part  of  the  family,  and  whilst  teaching 
his  language,  contrived  to  infiltrate  a  few 
notions  principally  on  theological  subjcctL 
Some  stiff  old  Boyards  resisted  this  Hellenic 
influence ;  but  as  a  general  nile,  all  the  uppet 
classes  spoke  Greek,  In  the  last  ccntuiy  the 
services  of  the  church  were  celebrated  in  the 
Sclavonic  language,  which  neither  the  cleiCT 
nor  the  people  understood;  but  nfterwanfa 
they  were  translated  into  'Wallachian  or 
modem  Greek.  At  present,  the  French  lan- 
guage has  been  very  generally  introduced,  and 
iit  is  rare  to  find  a  respectable  person  who 
cannot  speak  it  In  most  houses  there  is 
a  library  of  French  literature,  and  it  a 
worth  observing  that  the  Belgian  piraciei 
are  looked  upon  with  distrust  and  ea»- 
tempt:  every  one  prides  himself  on  iuawg 
the  best  Paris  edition.  Since,  indeed,  the 
final  emergence  of  Wnllachia  into  the  ftti  , 
independence  in  the  year  eighteen  huadM  i| 
and  thirty-four,  praise-worthy  efforts  hiw 
been  made,  especially  in  Bucharest,  to  Bapflf 
all  classes  with  means  of  education. 

We  cannot  say,  however,  that  as  a  genori 
rule  the  cla.ss  of  Boyards  is  very  fcr  rf 
vanced.  To  undcrstind  their  real  state  ail 
position,  the  knowledge  of  a  few  detili 
is  nece&sari'.  As  in  many  countries  (^tk 
east,  the  population  of  AVallachia  is  pnfr 
tically  divided  into  four  distinct  castes,  Al 
limits  of  which  are  divided  by  social  and  pot 
tical,  not  reliprious  prejudices.  Above  di 
Zigans  come  the  peasants ;  and  then  the  nw 
chants  and  the  Boyards.  This  last  word  ma* 
a  fighting  man  or  warrior,  and  is  now  usedilt 
title.  Those  who  bear  it  are  all  landed  propn- 
etors,  and  indeed  nearly  the  "vh  .ie  Xiu.joyii 
divided  between  them  ana  iho  reli<rious  «»•  1 
gregations.  In  old  times,  they  lived  scattcrri  ', 
through  the  whole  province  on  their  estatei 
like  our  feudal  barons;  but  they  now  coo' 
gregate  in  the  capital  and  have  the  chaigeot 
their  i)roperty  to  stewards.  When  we  spitk 
of  the  influence  of  foreijm  civilisation  «■ 
AVallachian  ."ociety,  we  allude  to  this  fOB- 
gregation  of  more  or  less  wealthy  land- 
owners whose  means  and  position  alk* 
them  to  indulge  in  luxury  and  to  coltifiti 
refinement 
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A  grcttt  many  Bojarda  have  now  throtm 
•side  tlio  old  kaftan  and  adopted  our  in- 
elegant costume.  A  Uuoharest  dandy  is 
WTctclicd  if  not  well  supplied  with  patent 
leather  lioots  and  line  kid  glovts.  He  has 
also  an  exnjrgcratcd  fondness  for  cye-f;la>iscs 
and  spoctfiolcs ;  watch-chains,  rings,  and  every- 
thing in  fact  that  he  supposes  to  he  the  out- 
ward sip;n  of  civilisation.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Li'varitinea  wlio  ape  European  manners, 
the  young  Wallachi-in.s  Pometiinos  full  into 
the  mislaktf  ofs^upposin^  that  there  cannot  be 
too  inucli  of  a  good  thing,  so  that  their 
toilette  is  often  Overdone.  In  (iict  a  great 
portion  of  their  faculties  arc  expended  in 
bringing  their  appearance  into  agreement 
with  (tome  ideal  pattern  of  elegance,  that 
is  to  say,  some  French  exquisite  fresh  from 
the  Boulfcvanls  dcs  Italiens,  who  has  passed 
that  way  in  search  of  emotions.  The  satirical 
say  that  it  became  the  fashion  in  Bucha- 
rest to  yawn,  because  a  certain  dandy 
C'onnt,  attached  to  the  French  ronsulato, 
was  addicted  to  that  habit.  IJowever.  we 
mu;!t  ha.stcn  to  remind  the  reader  that  it 
is  not  necessary  (o  go  to  the  banks  of  the 
Dimbawjtza  for  empty-headed  dandies  ;  and 
to  add  that  there  exists  in  Wallachia,  a 
n'lclcu.s  of  intelligent,  well-educated,  and 
high-sfiirjted  young  men,  who  will  probably 
at  some  future  time  exercise  a  great  and 
decisive  influence  on  the  foriuiUMJ  of  their 
country.  Let  them  not  be  offended  at  our 
good-humoured  notice  of  the  absurdities  of 
soin'->  amonprst  them— for,  in  common  with 
thciiisinds  of  Englishmen,  wc  have  felt  for  the 
suH'.rin^  of  tlioir  country,  and  earnestly  wish 
thcni  better  limes. 

We  h»»e  already  noticed  the  recent  in- 
troduction of  European  ideas.  There  was 
tiiucii  to  reform.  Within  this  century  there 
li:»*e  been  committed  acts  in  that  country 
which  rival  all  the  horrors  that  have  been 
related  of  more  eastern  parallel.  The  princes 
were  cruel  to  the  Boyards,  the  Boyards  to 
the  peasants.  In  eij;htcen  hundred  an<l  two 
a  man's  feet  were  cut  oti'  for  irreligion  ;  and 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  un- 
inenlionable  horrors  were  perpetrated.  Fre- 
quently, up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the 
Boyards  u.tcd  to  exercise,  with  itrLiitrary 
fi-rm-ity,  the  ri^ht  of  life  and  death  over  their 
»:rb  and  slaves.  The  punishments  in  u;je, 
lioth  atnang.st  them  and  the  agents  of  autho- 
rity, were  htninge  and  barbarous.  One  of 
the  principal  was  the  deprivation  of  sleep, 
which  is  now  often  applied  in  other  countries 
of  th?  E.ist,  espeeiuDf  Egypt.  The  patient  is 
force  I  to  remain  ujtright  by  blows,  and  some- 
times by  wound.s,  until  he  dropa  from  sheer 
CJihaustion. 

These  are  disagreeable  subjects.  Let  us 
run  away  from  them  into  the  country.  There 
is  a  plai-e  called  Ii.'tnia£<a,  about  a  league 
from  Bucharest,  where  ladies  and  gctitlo- 
Btten  go  in  line  weather  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air  ami  cnjuy  (he  rerilare  of  the  fields,  the 


perfume  of  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the 
pleasant  shade  of  the  trees.  The  wood  is 
a  succession  of  arcade?,  in  which  you  some- 
times meet  a  pcas4iijt  dressed  in  his  .sheep- 
skin tunic  ;  sometimes  a  pretty  woman  dang- 
ling her  parasol  in  her  hand  and  listening 
to  the  soft  things  which  a  dnndy  in  plaid 
pantaloons  is  whispering  into  her  ear.  The 
only  objection  to  this  otherwise  charming 
spot  is  that  it  is  too  artificial.  It  is  the 
Richmond  or  the  St.  Cloud  of  Bucharest,  and 
contrasts  curiously  with  the  va.st  larch-woods 
beyond.  There  in  reality  can  be  admired 
the  l»eautics  of  nature ;  and  wc  wouM  advise 
all  those  who  are  a  little  disappointed  with 
the  well-regulated  beauties  of  Baniassa  to 
pu.sh  on  over  the  semi-cultivnted  plain 
towards  the  confines  of  the  hill-covered 
forests. 

Besides,  they  may  meet  with  n  little  adven- 
ture like  that  which  once  occurred  to  a  gentle- 
m.in,  who  wad  going  in  the  country,  but 
who  learned  more  in  one  night  alwut  its 
manners  than,  if  unfavoured  by  accident,  he 
might  have  done  in  a  month.  lie  had 
proceeded  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  Bani- 
a.ssa,  when  suddenly  there  cjimca  burst  of 
mingled  screams  and  laughter  from  a  grove 
near  at  hand  ;  and,  whilst  he  was  consicjcring 
what  this  might  import,  there  rushed  forth  A 
crowd  of  youths  and  maidens  pursued  by  an- 
other crowd,  some  armed  with  thongs,  oth'-ra 
with  rod-s  both  of  which  were  used  witli  good 
effect.  Our  traveller  checked  his  horse  and 
looked  on  in  amazement,  fancying  himself 
sudilenly  transported  back  into  the  times  of 
the  Monades  and  B.icchanti.  The  girls  had 
their  black  hair  floating  wildly  over  their 
shoulder?,  and  were  dressed  .simply  in  a  sort 
of  polka  bordered  with  fur  that  reached  only 
to  their  knees.  They  wore  leather  siuululs, 
and  .IS  they  ran  the  strings  of  lieads  and  orna- 
ments of  metal  on  their  necks,  arms,  and 
ankles  jingled  loudly.  At  first  the  spec- 
ffltor  imagined  that  this  w£ts  mere  sport; 
hut  a  maiden  who  passed  right  before  his 
horse's  heail  received  such  a  lash  from  a 
vignrnus  pursuer  that  she  turned  round  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  an  imprecation  on  her 
lips. 

The  triiveller  thought  hi.'?  path  had  been 
crossed  by  the  inmates  of  a  madhouse  ;  and 
when  the  last  of  the  group  had  di.sappeared 
in  the  distance,  proceeded  on  his  visit  to  the 
forest  .\  little  way  on  he  came  up  with  a 
man  w.illiiu'^  briskly  along;;  he  recognised  in 
him  the  servant  nf  one  of  his  H-icnds,  and  re- 
mcmbprcd  that  he  could  speak  French.  He 
asked  for  an  exi>liiiiat.ion  of  what  ho  had 
seen. 

"That,"  said  the  man.  "is  the  marriage  of 
my  cousin.  They  have  begun  the  ccrcmonj 
rather  early,  so  that  I  miss  my  share." 

Mr.  Smith  (the  wayfarer)  was  piizzleii 
rie  had  travelled  in  many  cminlrieii,  but  had 
never  seen  the  nuptial  benediction  adminis- 
tered at  the  end  of  a  thong.     Bein^  oC  * 
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mythological  turn  of  mind,  bo  tried  for  an 
allegorical  explanation,  but  could  make  no- 
thing of  it  Ho  was  quite  convinced  of  one 
thing,  bowcTcr;  that  the  girl  who  had  re- 
ceived a  lash  under  his  eyes  would  carry 
the  mark  to  her  grave.  Shame  pre- 
vented him  at  first  ifom  frankly  pursuing 
his  inquiries.  He  did  not  like  to  show 
his  ignorance.  However,  he  at  last  mus- 
tered up  courage  to  say,  "Which  was  the 
bride?" 

The  man,  who  had  no  conception  that  mar- 
riages could  bo  celebrated  in  any  other  manner, 
did  not  tako  notice  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
question ;  but  went  on  to  explain  the  whole 
aflair.  From  his  eloquent  description  it  ap- 
peared that  as  soon  as  the  parents  have  con- 
sented to  the  union  of  their  daughter  with  a 
young  man  who  has  asked  for  her  hand, 
a  certain  day  near  at  hand  is  fixed.  Long 
engagements  are  unknown.  There  is  no  legal 
contract,  the  blessing  of  the  priest  supplying 
the  place  of  everything.  On  the  morning  of  the 
eventful  day  four  of  the  bride's  female  friends 
come  early,  and  dress  her  out  for  the  ceremony. 
A  tightly-fitting  jacket,  or  polka,  is  first  put 
on,  often,  y^/t  are  sorry  to  say,  without  any  of 
those  intermediates,  known  under  the  generic 
name  of  linen.  Over  this  is  thrown  a  loose 
woollen  tunic  that  entirely  conceals  the  form ; 
M-hilst  an  impenetrable  veil,  is  wrapped  round 
the  head.  The  chief  feature  of  the  bridal  cos- 
tume, however,  is  a  heavy  crown  of  tall  black 
feathers  pUccd  upon  the  head,  resembling 
the  plumes  of  a  hearse.  Thus  accoutred,  the 
bridesmaids  take  the  hand  of  the  bride,  and 
lead  her  slowly  like  a  victim  to  the  altar.  On 
the  way  the  procession,  which  is  often  very 
numerous  stops  from  time  to  time,  for  her 
to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor.  At  the  door 
of  the  church  she  shakes  off  her  companions; 
and  it  is  a  point  of  etiquette  that  she  should 
walk,  as  Mr.  Smith's  informant  expressed 
it,  in  the  attitude  of  a  saint,  to  the  seat  pre- 

Eared  for  her  near  the  altar.  Here  the 
ridegroom  meets  her;  a  few  prayers  are 
read,  their  forefingers  are  hooked  and 
joined  during  the  pronunciation  of  the 
blessing,  they  kiss  the  back  of  the  Papa's 
hand,  and  are  told  that  they  are  man  and 
wife. 

Once  escaped  from  the  church  a  scene  of 
confusion  ensues.  The  bridegroom  takes  his 
bride  by  the  hand,  and  runs  back  with  her 
towardshis  bouse,  pursued  by  her  parents,  and 
friend.*,  who  pretend  to  try  and  overtake 
tliom.  Not  succeeding,  and  not  desiring  to 
succeed,  they  turn  upon  the  relations  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  revenge  upon  them  the  loss 
tlioy  have  suffered  by  blows  and  stripes. 
Sometimes  this  nngular  retaliation  is  inflicted 
in  the  evening,  during  the  supper,  by  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  new  wife;  but 
oftcncr  it  becomes  a  romp  among  the  young 
people,  who  tako  this  opportunity  to  revenge 
themselves  with  impunity  for  any  indignity 
they  may    liavo   suffered.      Probably   the 


maiden,  whose  sufferings  Mr.  Smith  deplored, 
had  atrociously  jilted  her  pursuer,  and  de- 
served her  punishment  Resistance,  let  oa 
add,  is  forbidden ;  but  immunity  may  bo  par- 
chased  by  a  jar  of  sulphured  wine  or  a  joadc 
of  arakee. 

Mr.  Smith  arrived  at  the  village,  situated 
on  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  just  as  a  couple  of 
szigoms,  armed  with  fiddles,  were  beginning 
to  strike  up  a  merry  tune.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  the  country  house  of 
Prince  Plikza,  where  ho  was  to  pass  the  niefat, 
he  determined  to  alight  and  look  on.  At  mut, 
indeed,  he  had  some  intention  of  asking  the 
young  lady  whose  whipping  he  had  witnessed 
to  dance  a  quadrille  with  him ;  and  it  would 
have  been  amusing  to  see  our  stiff,  countij- 
man,  with  a  shirt^ollar  sticking  halfway  up 
to  his  eyes — for  we  Englishmen  adhere  to  this 
national  feature  in  costume  whcreyer  we  go 
as  religiously  as  the  Chinese  do  to  their  taDa 
— ^bobbing  up  and  down  by  the  side  of  a  lithe 
maiden,  agile  as  a  fawn.  A  tight  jadcet 
trimmed  with  fur  served  to  display  the  sym- 
metry of  her  figure.  But  it  was  not  a  qua- 
drille that  was  danced;  and  Mr.  Smith, 
being  an  indifferent  waltzer  and  not  com- 
prehending the  mazes  of  the  other  dancc^ 
felt  quite  unable  to  shine  in  that  sort  d 
exhibition. 

Ho    was   told    that  neither    among  the 
szigoms  nor  the  peasants  is  the  marriage  tit 
very  much  respected.     Tho  morals  m  the 
country  are  certainly  relaxed.     Better  thiMl 
might  be  expected,  be  thought,  of  the  B(mv£; 
but  an  hour's  conversation  that  CTentng  at 
supper  enlightened  him.    We  are  aonjto 
confirm  his    testimony.      Russian    conH^ 
nication  has  corrupted  good  manners.      At 
story  of  Bcppo  was  not  very  long  ago  nnNiri 
here  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Ahuabol 
went  away  from  his  young  wife  for  a  jrac 
On  his  return  he  found  her  married  aak 
She  had  procured  by  somo  means  a  If^ 
separation  during  his  absence.      He  exp* 
tulated,  and  brought  the  matter  befora  lb 
law  courts.    Grave  judges  pondered  oa  fti 
case,  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  wife,  ui 
the   plaintiff-husband  was   non-suited  fA 
costs! 


STARLIGHT  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Tm  Garden  (bv  itH  Ivied  walls  ineloned) 
Beneath  the  witchin);  of  the  nifrht  remun* 

All  tranced  and  brcathlesx;  and,  in  dreams  repoM^^ 
Tho  white-walled  bouKe,  with  blinded  windv^ 
panes, 

GMmmers  fh>m  far  like  one  vast  pearl  between 

The  clasterlng  of  it*  dark  and  ibndowy  greaa. 

A  night  in  Jnno ;  ond  yet  'tia  scarcely  nighti 
Hilt  mthor  a  fiunt  dnsk — a  languid  day, 

Slpcpine  in  heaven — the  interfluent  Iij;ht 
Ot  Even  and  Momin^r,  met  npoii  one  way; 

And,  nil  about  the  watohful  »Vy,  a  bloom 

Of  silver  Btar-flowera  fills  the  soft  blue  rIooib. 


OwlM  ndiraa.] 


I        gun 

^^BcDM  And  ndnrnn*  HnnlifA^,  like  a  ffhost, 

^^P'a-se**  till  • 

^^■bu  fcriu!'-]!  irrv  h04t; 

^^V  T^e  trt.'va  1"  isc^ions  skr  ; 

I     'Thv  flowom,  iiuiiliuruU  Ui  kluvp,   uud   dew,  jisd 
bulin, 
lliolJiii^  at  tlieir  hutU  an  Influito  calm. 

»en  the  old  hricTc  wall — that  with  the  ann 
Of  many  ^.  ■iicd  like  a  fruit, 

I  streak*  oi  io\r,  red,  and  dan, 

With  brui.U  ,,     .  „  .  i  iicl>cn«,  that  strike  root 
Tn  arid  flssiire*— weum  a  face  of  rent, 
Like  oti«  who  bli«»e»  nil  thiaj;s,  and  ia  bleat. 

hi"  empty  vaaea  on  tho  terrnec-walk, 
■    The  fiath-wftj-»  win^iinif  nndcmuith  the  tree*. 
Tlie  moon-whiie  fouutuina  that  aya  atir  and  tolK, 
The  ivy's  dark  and  munniirlnif  mjr»t«rio9, 
ad  all  th*  pale  and  qnict  statue.t.  *v«m 
lif  ahroudod  in  eomo  bright  and  fllmjr  dream. 

litre  is  a  soul  to-ni^ht  in  evoryxhinif 
Within  tliis  "anlen,  old,  and  trreen,  and  atill: 
'■■•-•'  the  Stars,  irith  noixelcsa  wioff. 
.  i  about  it, — and  hit  odours  ml 
11  .'h  lil'tf ;  bnt  most  of  all  the  flowen, 

lo^f  hUui,  like  maidens  lo  endionted  towers. 

lie  swoet  breath  of  ftio  flowers  asccndn  tlio  air, 
And  perfume*  all  the  starry  piiIiHX'-iJatfs, 

limbing  tl')  v.-iiifi.-  I  I..'  r.'.'in  IMrr-  n  i.hiyor  : 
Huquicl!-  ne'trates 

tKiWM  the  and  piirtt 

lliw»y,  and  :... l^.:..;  .  ......  ^...icn  heurt». 

•'  Oh,  bright  aky-people  !"  aay  the  flower.<,  "  we 

"  know 

Thnt  wc  miut  poM  and  rnni»]i  tiko  ■  brcatli 
Pheni"'—"  ''  '  -I  '•"■  »■  "ts  altaJI  bid  o«go; 
[And  '  iih  nu  Klia<i«  of  dcat)], 

kt  flu  !  stream  of  years, 

Cucid  an'l  miiuuiij,  wticre  never  ead'appiuus. 
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-•  •'--'^   '  V      -'itl— weyeani 
,  and  vre 
.lied  to  bnm 
a  '-■(  ye. 
I '  19  hiiet 

•  '1         • ,    ., . 1, Linterfuto! 

"  Out  of  the  mTstcrr  of  the  fbrtnlMs  nlirht 
Wc  '.   ■  ..:  Jawn, 

Atidf.  ..l,t; 

And  .  irawu 

Like  aitfli*  iiilo  tlie  wide  uir'i  e)iit]>iue«« : 

Vl-i  aauifttintott  of  new  life  we  drcaiu  and  ^ess. 

"  Millioiia  of  blo<*oma  like  oar>clvc»,  we  feel, 
Il/tre  dn»hcd  before  auatcre  Eternity, 

And  twined  ul<ont  the  yenrV  fact  running  wheel, 
And  dropped,  and  failed  to  the  quiet  sky. 

W<i  lire  ludew  in  noon  ;  vet  we  aKpire, 

Hoth-tike,  towurda  year  white,  etheriiJ  Are." 

And  tho  atars  answer— "  There  la  no  true  death  ; 
Wind  veems  to  blight  tho  green   earth   like  iv 
cnr4e 
t.«  hnt  n  •hnde  that  briefly  flnttereth, 

God-t)irr>wa  upon  the  fnminont  nnivenie. 
To  liiiik  the  too  great  spleodour.     Therefore, 

flower*, 
Your  toula  ahull  ineense  all  the  endloaa  hoara. 

"  Wi'Wn  th«  lipht  of  oar  onuettinB  dny 

V  ■!■  witliiri-cl  hlooniK  xhall  waken,  and  expand 
^■         '"r  iliiin  n'lW  when  set  in  ctirlhly  olay, 
■t  ri^iening  tu  iho  j(ravo  in  which  ye  ataad. 


Tlie  lender  ^hosta  of  faaci  and  odonra  dead 
Are  •■  the  ((rouud  on  which  our  nations  trend." 

At  this,  the  flowers,  as  if  in  pleaaare  atirr'd. 
And  a  new  Joy  waa  bom  within  the  night: 

The  wind  breathed  low  its  one  primeval  word, 
Like  some  nio^t  nnciciit  secret  on  ici  flight ; 

And  Heaven,  and  £unh,  and  all  things,  soouied  t« 
kiss, 

Love-lost  in  many  mingling  syropathiea. 


THE  GREAT  SAPBLEWORTH 

EXHIBITION. 

Last  week  my  friend.  Miss  Ciytemnestra 
Stanley,  asked  mc  to  go  with  her  and  her 
sister,  Misg  Cordelia,  to  the  Saddleworth 
Great  Exhibition,  and  to  have  •  day's  holiday 
upon  the  moors  to  gather  bilberries.  As 
1  am  rather  proud  of  Miss  Clytcmncstra'a 
regard,  I  felt  flattei^  by  her  invitation, 
to  say  nothing;  of  wishing  to  see  the  Exhi- 
bition, of  which  I  had  heard  wonders. 
One  fine  day  last  week  we  sta^t^d  early, 
to  have  a  long  day  before  us.  The  rail- 
way would  hare  taken  us  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  place,  but  we  preferred  going 
in  our  own  conveyance—  -a  light  butcher's 
cart,  drawn  by  a  mare  of  many  virtues, 
but  considerably  more  spirit  than  was  de- 
sirable. 

Ciytemnestra  and  her  two  sisters  are 
dealers  in  fish  and  pame;  fine  high-spirited 
women,  who  live  by  themselves,  and  scorn  to 
have  tho  shadow  of  a  man  near  them.  They 
liave  lived  together  for  years.  Miss  Cordelia 
waa  taught  to  groom  Uie  mare  and  stablo  it 
down  when  she  was  so  little  that  she  liad  lo 
stand  upon  a  stool  to  reach  its  neck.  She  is 
grown  a  fine  toll  young  woman  now,  and 
nobody  to  look  at  her  would  su.spect  that  she 
can  not  only  groom  her  horse,  but  build  a 
stable  with  her  own  han<!s  if  need  be.  They 
arc  three  very  remarkable  women,  but  they 
would  require  an  article  all  to  themselves. 
How  they  came  to  be  christened  such  mag- 
nificent names  is  a  mystery  I  never  waa 
told. 

Well,  wo  startofl  with  many  injunctions 
from  the  eldest  sister  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves. Miss  Addiu  secmod  to  consider  ua 
as  giddy  young  creatures  who  would  be  sure 
to  get  into  mischief— and  she  could  not  go 
along  with  us,  as  she  hud  to  attend  to  the 
scaling  of  a  fine  cod  and  the  boiling  of  a  peck 
of  shrimps — after  stuffing  an  armful  of  cloaks 
into  Uie  cart  behind  us,  and  enquiring  whether 
we  had  recollected  to  take  money  enough,  she 
allowed  us  to  depart,  watching  us  all  tlie  way 
down  the  street.  Ciytemnestra  drove.  She 
was  accustomed  to  it 

"The  Saddloworth  district,"  as  it  is  called, 
lies  on  tho  confines  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire. The  high  road  runs  along  the  edgo 
of  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
a  lahyrinUi  of  bills,  the  ridizcs  forming  a 
combination  of  perspective  which  pocras  mor» 
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like  tho  clouds  at  sunset,  than  things  of  solid 
land.  Above  tho  high  road,  along  a  steep 
cmbankuicnt,  is  the  railway,  and  the  hills 
rise  steep  on  the  other  side  of  it  The  railway, 
with  the  electric  telegraph,  the  high  road, 
the  canal,  and  the  river,  all  run  side  by  side 
within  the  breadth  of  a  hundred  yards  of  each 
other.  The  country  is  very  thinly  popu- 
lated, and  except  when  the  mills  arc  loose, 
there  is  an  oppressive  sense  of  loneliness.  At 
every  turn  the  hills  shut  out  tlic  world  more 
and  more,  until  it  seems  a  wonder  how  we 
ever  got  hero,  or  how  we  are  ever  to  get  out 
The  roa«l  is  not  level  for  a  yard  together,  and 
every  step  brings  us  deeper  amongst  the 
hills.  It  is  an  intensely  manufacturing  dis- 
tri(.-t,  the  Streams  from  the  hills  making  a 
splendid  water  power.  Magnificent  cotton 
mills,  looking  more  like  palaces  than  places 
of  industry,  with  beautiful  villa-like  resi- 
dences at  short  distances  from  them,  belong- 
ins:  to  the  proprietors,  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
directions,  in  the  vaoiit  picturesque  situa- 
tions, and  often  in  places  where  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  ft  mill  to  stand.  These 
mills,  as  well  as  the  residences,  are  built  of 
white  stone,  and  are  five  or  six  stories  high, 
with  tall  spire-like  chimneys ;  they  are  all 
full  of  costly  machinery.  Glu.ster8  of  grey 
stone  cottages  for  the  work-people  are  scat- 
tered alK>ut;  hut  neither  the  mills  nor 
>>H'  cottages  seem  to  take  up  any  room,  nor 
<1i>  they  break  the  loneliness  and  silence  of 
the  scene.  Tho  amount  of  capital  in- 
ve-^ed  within  a  compass  of  six  miles  round 
Ashtoi)  and  Stayley  Bridge  is  something 
wonderful. 

We  passed  through  tho  village  of  Mossley, 
wl.jih  seems  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  inha- 
liited  entirely  by  work-people — "hands"  as 
tli«y  are  called.  One  small  village  rejoices  in 
tiie  name  of  "  Down-at-the-bottom,"  another 
is  cnlled  "  Herod,"  consisting  of  scattere<l 
houses,  above  otir  head  and  below  our  feet. 
The  changing  shadows  on  the  hills  and  the 
(leij)  elenr  purple  mist  that  filled  the  valley, 
(ii'l  not  hinder  the  view,  but  gave  it  a  strangely 
solemn  aspect  No  human  life  or  human 
!m>tle  seemed  aV)le  to  assert  itself— the  silence 
of  nature  swallowe<i  it  up.  Our  plan  was  to 
fro  to  "  Dills  o'  Jacks,"  about  three  miles  from 
f'aildleworth.  dine  there,  and  then  walk  across 
til'-  moor  to  the  Exhibition. 

fJrniliially  all  signs  of  human  life  disap- 
I'ejired.  and  at^er  asrending  a  steep  hill, 
<•*  ryhimtring  n  precipice  without  any  parapet 
'.vn,l  to  keep  ns  from  falling  over,  we 
e;iirie  ujon  a  wild  tract  of  moorland,  with 
^  t  •■li  r  rajrs  toworinR  high  above  our  heads, 
:'ii.|  liM-e  blocks  of  prov  rock  lying  about, 
liU>'  mas'ses  of  the  solidest  masonry  ovcr- 
t  >:v,xvi,;  not  a  habitation  in  sight,  only  the 
li:  ■<  shnttinsr  us  in  more  closely  than  ever. 
I'  look-,.,|  the  very  spot  where  a  murderer 
im-ht  tfike  refuffo  to  hide  himself.  A  sharp 
f "in  atiil  a  siiddi-n  descent  brousrht  us  to  a 
little  wayside  hsuse  of  entertainment  lying 


in  a  hollow  under  the  high  road,  and  not 
to  be  seen  before.  This  is  Bills  o'  Jftcks, 
a  place  of  great  resort,  in  spite  of  ita  lone- 
liness.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  ghastly  murder.  An  old  man  and  bis 
son  lived  there  together.  It  was  then,  as 
it  is  DOW,  a  wayside  inn,  and  was  their  owe 
pro])erty:  it  had  been  in  their  fiunily  for 
generations.  The  son  was  married,  and  had 
two  children,  but  he  did  not  lire  with  his 
wife,  as  he  had  a  romantic  attachment  to  his 
father,  and  would  not  live  away  ironi  him. 
They  kept  no  servant  One  day  the  son 
went  out  to  buy  some  flour  and  groceries. 
Some  acquaintance  in  the  town  asked  him 
to  stay  a  while  and  rest  He  said,  "No; 
he  had  met  some  Irish  tramps  on  his  road, 
going  towards  their  house,  and  ho  was  afraid 
the  old  man  might  bo  put  about  with  them 
— he  must  make  haste  home  to  help  him." 
The  next  day  people  calling  at  the  house 
found  the  son  lying  just  within  thc'Moorway 
with  his  head  all  beaten  to  pieces,  and  the 
things  he  had  brought  home  with  him  satu- 
rated with  blood.  He  had  been  killed,  appa- 
rently, as  he  entered.  The  old  man  was  lying 
dead  upon  the  kitchen  hearth,  covered  With 
frightful  wounds.  The  murderers  have  never 
been  heard  of;  and  now,  most  likely,  never 
will  be.  The  house  still  belongs  to  the  same 
family. 

The  first  person  we  saw  on  our  arrival  wn 
the  widow  of  the  son,  now  an  old  voama, 
but  erect  and   alert     She  was  extrcmdj 
kind  and  friendly ;    but  I  &ncicd  that  ifcl 
looked  as  if  she  had  seen  a  horror  vUch 
had  put  a  desperation  between  her  and  Ike    ' 
rest  of  tho  world.     She  lives  with  her  MB 
and  his  wife  ;  the  son  a  handsome,  aensibfe-   4 
looking  man,  and  his  wife  the  very  ideal  of  i  ' 
comely  matron — calm,  kind,   sensible,  wift  !" 
mellow  beauty ;    she  seemed   to    spread  t  T 
motherly  peace    and    comfort  around  htf.  ' 
There  was  much  bustle  going  on,  for  partid  ; 
of  country  holiday-makers  were  there ;  bat  j 
nothing  seemed  to  disturb    her  cidm  hos-  ' 
pitality.     She  was  very  fond  of  Clytemnestn 
and  her  sisters,  whom  she  had  known  ftr 
years,  so  that  our  coming  was  hailed  wiA 
delight      The  best  of  everything  was  set 
before  us  to  eat,  and  though  I   could  not 
suppress  a  shudder  at  finding  myself  on  fht 
very  spot  where  the  old  man  had  lain,  y«t 
as  the  kitchen  looked  bright  and  cheerfiJ,  and 
no  traces  of  the  tragedy  were  visible,  I  tried 
not  to  think  of  it  ' 

AdcT  dinner,  we  set  off  over  the  hillnsidc^ 
which  was  in  full  bloom  with  the  heather.    , 
XnmWrs  of  children  and  country  people  whs 
had  come    from    many  miles    round  were    . 
swarming  amongst  the  rocks,  picking  bil- 
berries for  sale.     It  was  a  lovely  day  and  a 
lovely  scene.    As  far  as  the  eye  could  rwdi 
there  was  not  a  habitation  in  sight ;  a  ^cp   i 
valley  lay  at  our   feet,  and  across  it  w«r« 
the  hills  rising  in  long  ridges,  the  breaks  in 
them  disclosing  further  ridges  of  other  hiDi 
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beyond,  and  again  bejond  those,  funning  a 
singular  series  of  jtcrsipoctiTe  Uislancea,  over 
wliich  l)ie  (li'pp  blue  shadows  shifted  and 
rariud  coiitinually.  It  was  bard  to  believe  that 
such  a  tiling  as  a  toim,  or  nny  congregation 
of  human  tiwcllings  had  tlicre  an  cxislvni.-e, 
and  it  (vns  certainly  a  most  unh'kely  locality 
in  which  to  eeck  for  an  Ezbibitiom. 

After  dusci-'nding  the  hill,  at  the  fbot  of 
the  rock  called  "Pots  and  Pans,"  we  saw 
a  little  island  of  stone  houses  Iviii^  nu'.tv 
before  u^,  in  tl>e  hollow  of  some  hills,  vihicn 
rose  in  an  amphitheatre  above  them.  This 
was  the  villngo  of  Sudillcworth ;  and,  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  farther  walking  across 
some  rough  fields,  we  h&>i  reached  the  I'nd  of 
our  journey.  Saddkwortli  is  two  s.tr:i;;gling 
streets  of  shops  and  cottages;  the  ground 
so  ahrti(it  f»iid  irrcgulnr  that  the  back  door 
of  one  house  will  be  often  on  a  IcVul  with 
the  tup  "itory  of  another.  It  is  chiedy  in- 
babiteii  t||-'tbe  work-people  of  the  ncipliboiir- 
iiig  mills.  A  mihvay  st.ition  ha.^  within  the 
laat  few  years,  brought  it  into  llie  direct  line 
from  M.-inchester  to  Leed.s. 

ExHiniTiiLN,  in  great  letters  over  a  door, 
told  us  wc  were  before  the  object  of  our 
Bearcli,  Asccndin;;  a  dark,  narrow,  wooden 
fetaircasc,  we  paid  onr  shillin;;:.^  on  the 
topnioi^c  step,  and  found  ourselves  standing 
plump  face  to  face  with  the  wonders  of  the 
place.  I  felt  curious  to  see  the  sort  of  people 
who  would  ho  gathered  in  that  out-of-the- 
world  sjwt.  Thi.'y  were  not  "mill-hands," 
but  quite  a  different  clasS ;  people  who,  most 
likely,  luid  doth  looms  of  their  own  at  home 
— for  in  Yorkshire  there  is  still  very  much  of 
this  domestic  manufactnrc  going  on.  The 
incn  buy  their  yam,  get  it  dyed  for  them, 
and  weave  it  up  in  their  own  houses.  They 
then  take  the  web  of  cloth  on  their  shoul- 
ders, an<i  either  go  with  it  about  the  country 
to  sell  it,  or  else  take  it  to  the  Cloth 
Hall  at  Leeds  or  lluddersfleltl,  and  dispose 
of  it  llierr  on  miirket-<Jay.  There  was  some- 
thing inijchiiig  in  the  good-humoured  stupid- 
ity with  which  they  looked  upon  the 
objects  they  had  never  se«n  before,  and  the 
intelligent  gn'cting  they  garc  to  whatever  was 
familiar. 

Tlie  Exhibition  had  no  speciOc  feature; 
but,  in  tho  rare  and  tasto  with  which  the 
rariou.s  objects  were  arranged,  it  gave  evi- 
dence that  those  who  had  presided  over 
its  getting  up  had  not  grudged  troubte.  The 
articles  had  chiefly  been  contributed  by 
families  connected  with  the  district,  who 
must  have  di.«niantlcd  their  houses  and 
drawing-roi>nm  of  itomc  of  their  most  vnlii- 
^le  adornments  ;  and  this  gave  a  certain 
apirit  of  good  intention  and  kind  hcarted- 
ness  to  the  whole  a(&ir,  which  iras  the 
real  chann  of  iL  The  object,  1  was  told,  is 
to  recruit  the  funds  of  the  Mcch.inics'  In- 
stitute, which  (as  is  no  wonder)  arc  in  a  very 
languishing  state.  The  first  room  contained 
several  plaster    casts  and    busts   of   every 


species  of  phrenological  development — groat 
men,  murderers,  and  criminals  of  every  dcin-ee- 
and  there  wjas  also  tho  cast  of  that  unhappy 
youth  with  the  enlarged  head,  who  secuis  to 
h.'ivc  been  .sent  to  die  of  water  on  the  brain  for 
the  especial  interest  of  science ;  for  hi.s  etDgy  is 
to  be  seen  either  cast  or  engraved  in  all  places 
where  the  "  human  skull  divine"  is  treated 
of.  ClytemncBtra  was  much  attracted  in  this 
room  by  tho  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
the  anatoniicid  preparation  of  a  horse's  head  ; 
but  tho  real  interest  of  the  party  was  not 
CKcited  until  wo  entered  a  roon«  where  there 
were  some  cases  of  stuffed  binJs,  not  very 
rare  ones ;  but  such  as  may  be  seen  in  Eng- 
land. Here  tho  little  girl  whom  we  had 
brought  with  us  from  Bills  o'  Jacks,  camo 
bc.iming  up  with  the  exclamation  that  "  she 
foimd  some  real  nioor-gamc  in  a  gla.ss  case, 
and  a  fox,  that  looked  as  if  he  was  alive  I" 
This  sharp,  bright  little  child  of  twelve 
years  old — who  had  lived  on  the  moors  all 
her  life,  and  had  never  been  further  from 
homo  than  to  Ashton,  which  to  her  scuined 
a  great  metropolis — took  no  sort  of  interest  in 
the  pictures,  and  bron«e.>!,  and  statuettes,  and 
other  fino  things,  but  greeted  the  objects  she 
knew,  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  the  only 
novelty  she  seemed  to  caro  about,  w.as  an 
ostrich  egg,  which  she  spoke  of  just  as  the 
people  in  the  .\rabian  Nights'  spoke  of  tho 
roc's  egg.  Clytemnestra — an  excellent  judge 
of  game — pulled  me  to  come  an<l  look  at  some 
lovely  pUirmigans,  and  the  most  beaiitiful 
grouse  sho  ever  saw.  Certainly  they  wero 
excellently  well  preserved  and  stuffed  ;  but 
amongst  so  many  novelties  I  did  not  expect 
they  would  have  attracted  one  who  8c««  grouse 
professionally  every  day  of  the  season :  I 
suppose  it  was  like  recognising  the  face  of  a 
friend  in  a  strange  place. 

One  room  was  filU'd  with  electrical  and 
philos4'iphical  apparatus.  A  crowd  of  people 
were  looking  at  them  as  if  they  had  been 
implements  of  sorcery  ;  whilst  one,  a  pla- 
cid, gixxl-nntiired  countryman  was  prepar- 
ing to  be  "electrified  ;"  his  "missu.s"  sitting 
by  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say  he  de- 
served whatever  he  might  be  bringing  on 
himself 

fn  tho  machinery -room  there  were  a  few 
beautiful  models :  a  knitting-machine  in  full 
force,  which  turned  out  beautifully  knitted 
grey  stockings  :  and  a  sewing-machine,  which 
was  even  a  greater  innovation  than  tho  other. 
Thi.'?  appeared  to  bo  an  attractive  room. 
There  were  Sfvme  tolerable  pictures,  which  the 
people  admired  when  the  suhje<;ts  were  things 
they  understood  or  hail  seen  before — whatever 
was  absohitely  new,  nobody  appeared  to  care 
about.  A  hall  was  fitted  up  \.ith  curious 
old  furniture,  carved  cabinets,  old  armour, 
tapestry,  Ac. — all  arranged  in  a  very  tasteful 
manner — whilst  an  organ  or  .scmphine,  which 
was  constantly  played,  made  this  the  centre 
of  attraction.  '  Articles  for  siile  were  laid  out 
in  the  centre  of  one  room,  and  a  collection  of 
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what  some  think  curiosities,  and  others 
rubbisli,  was  arranged  along  one  side  of  the 
room.  Amid  the  medley  of  carved  ivory 
boxes,  Chined  mandanns,  and  black-lcttcr 
bookM,  one  pair  of  curiosities  elaborately 
labcUcd  attracted  mc ;  the  shoe  and  patten 
of  a  certain  Mrs.  Susannah  Dobson,  or 
some  such  name,  the  daughter  of  her  father 
and  mother,  whoso  names  were  inscribed. 
She  died — tlie  label  told  us  how  many  years 
ago,  and  also  that  a  monument  to  her  mem- 
ory had  been  erected  in  her  parish  church  I 
the  old  lady  was  doubtless  a  notability  m 
her  day,  and  we  saw  how  people  walked 
in  pattens  when  they  were  ingenious  in- 
ventions. 

By  this  time  wo  had  gone  pretty  well 
through  the  Exhibition,  and  prepared  to 
retrace  our  steps  over  the  rocky  moor.  That 
strange  wild  district  seems  to  lie  apart  from 
all  the  world,  but  in  some  of  the  scattered 
cottages,  there  are  histories  going  on,  beside 
which  the  incidents  in  a  French  novel  are 
tame.  There  arc  men  and  women,  too,  who 
go  about  looking  quite  rough  and  natural,  who 
have  had  incidents  in  their  past  lives  that 
one  would  have  thought  mu-st  inevitably  have 
wrecked  any  existence  for  ever — but  it  seems 
that  fancy  goes  for  a  great  deal  in  these 
matter:!.  The  m-itter-of-fact  prosaic  manner 
in  which  I  was  told  some  of  the  most  startling 
incidents  one  could  well  listen  to,  astonished 
mu  even  more  than  the  thin$<:fl  themselves. 
>\'hen  we  once  more  reached  Bills  o'  Jacks,  wc 
had  only  time  to  have  tea ;  for  the  evenings 
soon  begin  to  close  in,  and  our  road  home 
wa.s  not  made  for  travelling  in  darkness. 
Our  return  home  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  as 
successful  as  our  coming  out ;  for  the  little 
jailc  of  {I  mare — who  had  had  nothing  to  do 
but  eat  com  and  enjoy  herself — chose  to  be 
excited  at  findinR  herself  in  a  strange  place, 
and  to  be  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  falling 
water,  and  began  to  plunge  and  dance  in  a 
way  that  Clytcmnestra  called  playful.  She 
mailc  as  many  excuses  for  her  as  a  mother 
might  for  a  spoiled  child ;  but  the  two  facts 
remained — that  I  was  a  rank  coward  and  that 
the  road  for  the  first  two  miles  was  down  a 
hill  that  was  awkward  enough  when  wo  came 
»ip  it  in  the  morning.  So  Cordelia  good- 
nnturcdly  walked  with  mc  to  the  bottom; 
althou;;h  I  am  sure  it  must  have  tried  the  pa- 
<ii*nce  of  both  sisters  to  see  me  frightened  at 
what  they  did  every  day.  'When  we  were 
onre  more  fairly  seated  in  the  cart,  I  was 
toll!  that  the  marc  had  been  kept  without 
wfirk  and  on  an  extra  allowance  of  com  for 
thric  or  four  days,  "in  order  that  she 
'ni;rht  be  quite  fresh  for  u.<!."  It  was  un- 
inteful  of  mc,  but  how  thankfully  would 
i  have  chanjied  her  for  a  sedate  cart-horse 
without  any  imapnation,  and  with  much 
less  corn !  The  light*  were  gleaming  on  the 
hill  sides  as  we  passed  along,  and  the  dusk 
had  Ion":  sot  in  l>efore  we  arrived  home,  and 
found  Adeliza  lookmg  anxiously  up  the  street 


for  us,  for  she  had  begun  to  feci  some  mi» 
givings  about  our  capabilities  of  tab  ing  cut 
of  ourselves.  She  had  a  comfortable  suppei 
ready  for  us,  and  when  she  had  heard  our  ad- 
ventures, she  declared,  with  an  emphatie 
shake  of  her  head,  that  the  little  Jezebel  of  « 
mare  should  go  through  a  course  of  hard 
work  before  sne  trusted  her  to  go  anywhere 
without  her  again. 

Thus  wc  accomplished  one  object  of  war 
expedition.  Wo  had  seen  the  Great  Saddle* 
worth  Exhibition ;  but  the  pranks  of  the 
marc  had  prevented  us  from  bringing  h«»M 
a  single  bilberry. 

DEAD  RECKONING  AT  THE 
MORGUE. 

On  the  island  of  the  city  of  Paris,  standi 
the  Palace  of  Justice,  with   its   numerous 
courts  of  law  and  echoing  Hall  of  the  Lort 
Footsteps  (Salle  de»  Pom  perdu*) ^  its  near 
and  necessary  neighbour,  the  Prison  of  the 
Conciergcrie,  once  vomiting  indiscriminately 
into  the  guillotine-cart  crime  and  innocence; 
the  Holy  Chapel,   that  marvel    of   Gothic 
architecture ;  the  great  flower  market,  which, 
with    its  rival  on  the  Place  do   la  Made- 
leine, supplies  all  Paris  with  iouyueti;  the 
Prefecture  of  Police,  where  strangers  miut  go 
or  send,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  have 
their  passports  indorsed ;  the  great  cathediai 
of  N6tre  Dame,  alone  worthy  of  a  pilgri* 
mage ;  the  hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  ilwni 
dedicated  to  humanity,  and  once  called  if 
that  name,  when  the  virtue  was  acara  ai 
Paris;  and,  not  the  least  curious,  thou^to 
the  majority  of  sight-seers,  perhaps  the  hat 
agreeable,  the  Morgue  or  "  dead-house." 

Why  the  Morgue  is  so  designated,  iff 
except  philologists  can  tell.  According  ft 
Vaugelas,  morgue  is  an  old  French  word  ijf 
nifying  face ;  and  it  is  still  used  to  ezpresi 
consequential  look  or  haughty  manner  reflechi 
from  the  countenance.  In  former  times  thM 
used  to  bo  a  small  lobby  just  within  the  » 
trance  to  all  the  prisons,  which,  in  France,  «■ 
called  the  morgve  ;  because  it  was  thwe  tU 
the  gaolers  examined  the  morgue  or  6oe  d 
each  prisoner  before  he  was  taken  to  his  o4 
that  he  might  be  recognised  in  case  of  tf- 
temptcd  evasion.  At  a  later  period,  it  waiii 
these  ante-chambers  that  tlie  bodies  of  wk 
as  were  found  dead  in  the  streets  or  elsewhm 
were  exposed,  for  recognition,  to  the  gase  d 
the  public,  who  peep(^  at  them  through  i 
wicket  in  the  prison  door.  In  Paris,  tk 
general  place  of  exposure  was  in  the  hnnr 
gaol  or  morgue  of  the  prison  of  the  peat 
Ch&telct,  and  the  principal  regulations  to  bi 
observed  in  giving  effect  to  the  measure  mti 
set  forth  in  a  police  ordinance  of  the  wiA 
of  the  month  Florial,  in  the  year  eight,  wluck 
means  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  cightM* 
hundred,  as  follows : — 

As  soon  as  a  corpse  was  broaght  to  tin 
lower  gaol,  '.t  was  to  be  exposed  to  pobGt 
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view,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  decency  and 
propriety,  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  hanging 
bc8ldc  it,  und  it  vr&s  thus  to  rcmnin  for  three 
days.  In  case  of  tlie  body  being  recognised, 
tho30  who  idvntiScd  it  were  to  niukc  their 
declaration  before  the  magislnite  of  the 
quarter,  or  tlie  nearest  coinuiiisary  gf  police, 
and  he  having  furnished  the  necei>i;ary  paper, 
the  prefect  of  police  woitld  give  an  order  for 
the  delivery  of  the  retnains  and  their  inter- 
ment in  the  usual  manner.  Tlio^e  who 
Claimed  tiie  corp&e  were  expected,  if  it  was  in 
their  power,  to  pay  the  expenses  atlcnduut 
upon  lindiiig  and  exposing  it,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  hare  the  clothes  and  other  etleots 
found  upon  the  deceased.  All  the  reports 
relating  to  the  bodies  taken  to  the  lower  gaol 
as  Weil  lii  the  orders  of  inlenuent,  were  to 
be  inscribed  in  a  register  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose at  the  prefecture  of  police ;  and  a  similar 
book  w.Ts  to  l>c  kept  at  tlie  lower  gaol  itself, 
in  which,  day  by  day,  were  to  be  inscribed  the 
admission  of  dead  bodies,  their  appearance, 
the  presumed  cause  of  death,  and  the  date  of 
their  removal.  When  fragments  of  a  corpse 
were  fished  out  of  the  Seine,  those  who  dLv- 
covered  them  were  to  give  intimation  of 
the  fact  to  tlio  nearest  coramis.sary  of  police, 
who  was  to  take  the  same  steps  with  re- 
gard to  them  as  if  tho  body  had  been  found 
entire. 

This  ordinance  remained  in  force  for  four 
years  ;  but  it  being  then  thought  advi.sable 
to  have  a  building  expressly  devoted  to  the 
exposurv  nf  the  dea;il,  the  present  Morcfui; 
was  constructed  close  to  the  north-eustcm 
extremity  of  the  bridge  of  St  Michel,  en 
tho  Marehij  NeuC  No  change  took  place  in 
the  regulttiioiis  above  cited,  nor  has  any 
materiul  »lii'ratiou  been  made  in  them  since 
the  promulc^ation  of  the  original  ordinance. 

Till'  ist^blishment  of  the  M<ii-gue  was  par- 
ticularly intended  to  apply  to  that  class  of 
persons  respteting  whose  habits  of  life  and 
place  of  abode  it  wnn  difficult  to  obtain  such 
infoniiaiiun  a.s  would  enable  the  authorities 
to  ri-(ji.sur  their  deaths  in  a  proper  manner  ; 
and  the  obji-et  which  llie  administration 
hoped  to  attain  by  the  institution,  was  that 
of  universal  identitication.  This  has  never 
been  altogether  possible,  but  great  progress 
has  been  made  towanls>  it  I'o/  ic.staiiCA  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  the 
proportion  of  bodies  recognised  was  not  more 
than  four  out  of  ten,  while  at  present  tliey 
amount  to  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  number 
exposed  ;  with  this  material  addition  that, 
whereas  the  bodies  formerly  remained  for  the 
full  period  prescribed  by  law,  and  goraetimea 
even  exceeiiod  .it,  the  average  time  within 
which  nco^jnilion  now  takes  place  is  little 
more  tliaii  twenty-four  hours. 

This  inforisation,  with  what  will  further  he 
detaileil.  was  comnmuicated  to  me  in  a  wry 
busiuessrltke,  and  I  had  almost  stiid,  a  Vi:ry 
pltn.>eint  manner,  by  Monsieur  Uiiptiste,  the 
inteUigent  grejJUr  or  clerk  of  the  Morgue. 


No  "  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  gentle- 
man," or  lady,  such  as  with  us  produces  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times,  was  the  cause  of 
my  "  looking  in"  one  line  sunny  moniing  while 
on  my  way,  by  tho  route  which  most  people 
take,  to  Notre  Dame.  1  was  simply  pBi;sing 
along  the  Murche  Neuf  when,  from  the  open 
door  of  a  wine-shop,  three  or  four  men  in 
blouses,  accompanied  by  a  woman,  suddenly 
rushed  out,  and  exclaiming  loudly,  "  Ah !  it  is 
he  then  I"  ran  hastily' across  tho  street  and 
dashed  into  the  Morgue.  I  had  often  glanced, 
with  an  involuntary  shudder,  at  the  cold- 
looking  vault-like  building,  and  had  always 
hurried  onward  ;  but  on  this  occasion  a  feel- 
ing of  curiosity  made  me  pause.  I  asked 
myself  who  it  was  that  had  excited  the  sudden 
cnjotion  which  I  hud  just  witnessed  <  and,  as 
I  put  the  qMcstion,  I  found  I  was  proceeding 
to  answer  it  by  following  those  who  I  had  no 
doubt  were  the  relatives  or  fricuds  of  some 
one  newly  discovered. 

Passing  through  a  wide  carriage  gate,  I 
entered  a  large  vestibule,  and,  turning  to  the 
left,  saw  before  me  the  Salle  iF Exposition, 
where  so  many  ghastly  thousands,  the  victims 
of  accident  or  crime,  had  been  brought  for 
identitication  after  death.  It  was  separated 
from  the  vestibule  by  a  stroiig  barrier,  which 
supported  a  range  of  upright  bars,  placed  a 
few  inches  apart  and  reaching  to  the  ceiling, 
and  through  the  iuterstiees  everything  within 
could  be  distinctly  seen ;  this  barrier  ran 
tho  wlmle  length  of  the  chamber,  dividing 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parii^.  It  had  need 
to  have  been  strong,  if  the  grief  of  all  who 
pressed  ag'&inst  it  had  equalled  tlie  passionate 
sorrow  of  tho  woman  who  now  clung  to  the 
bar  in  her  frenzied  c.igernesa  to  cisisp  tho 
dead.  1  soon  learnt,  ii'om  her  own  sobbing 
voice,  that  it  was  her  son.  The  facts  attending 
his  exposure  were  of  evcry-day  otTcurrence: 
he  had  been  fished  out  of  the  Seine,  and  there 
he  laj',  livid  and  swollen ;  but,  whether  ho 
had  accidentally  Allien  into  the  river,  or  hod 
committed  suicide,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
to  show.  So  at  least  it  appeared  to  me; 
but  the  mother  of  the  drowned  man — ho  was 
under  twenty,  and  she  herself  had  scarcely 
passed  middle agt — thought  otherwise;  for 
every  now  and  then  she  moaned  forth  a 
female  name,  which  the  friends  who  stood 
beside  her  endeavoured  to  hush,  and  (ram' 
thw  1  inferred  that  the  deceased  had  proba- 
bly acted  under  one  of  those  impulses  of 
jealousy  which,  when  it  does  not  seek  tho 
life  of  a  rival,  resolves  to  suppress  its  own.. 
Hut  come  by  his  death  how  ho  might,  the 
identilicaiion  was  complete,  and  defeatured 
as  he  wa-s  his  mother  found  the  sad  task 
iiodilficulty.  Indeed,  the  manner  of  exposure 
oilers  every  facility'  for  recognition.  Th« 
clothes  are  hung  up  over  the  corpse  in  audi 
a  manner  that  they  can  be  re-idily  recognised.. 
The  body  iUelf  'is  placed  on  a  daik  slab,. 
Klightly  inclining  towanls  tlie  spectatoi-,  with- 
tho  head  resting  upon  a  sort  of  desk  or 
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low  bitwk  coTcreii  willi  »iiic;  no  that  tlie 
fi;ntuivs  nix*  clcurly  U>  be  seun  Ixnc-ntli  llic 
liglil,  wliii-h  cotiic's  in  from  windows  high  up 
in  the  wall  htliind  the  corpse.  There  is  a  tAp 
in  the  wall  for  turning  on  water,  whioh  rims 
otV  liy  a  sniall  gutter  at  the  Tool  of  the  slab. 
ThiM  is  all. 

It  wtt*  oiih'  oftfr  cttreme  persuasion  thftt 
thv  inothi'i'  of  the  lii'i  i:i-;ftl  suffvroil  hursclf  to 
V  IlhI  *H(iy  from  the  Morpjuc  to  lier  dwelling 
ojipoKite.  One  of  the  purly  remained  behind. 
He,  trto,  hiid  iileiititied  the  body  a.'i  tliat  of  his 
c«>iisin  ;  mid,  upon  his  declaration,  the  grtjikr 
proceeded  to  draw  up  the  document,  whieh 
wns  to  be  taken  to  the  commissioners  of 
police  before  the  body  could  be  removed 
from  the  biiililing,  atthough  it  was  now  with- 
drawn from  the  talle  tTcipofition  and  placed 
in  miother  apartnient.  Perceiving  that  I 
lingored  in  the  vvstibnle  after  the  departure 
of  the  cou.sin,  Monsieur  Baptiste  accoetcd 
ine,  and  civilly  conjectured  thot,  as  I  waa 
alone,  perhaps  it  would  afford  mo  BOine 
"ainiLsenient"  to  see  that  part  of  the  builil- 
ing  which  wnj*  not  usually  shown  to  the  public. 
He  plftcedliiniself  cntin-Iy  atniydiKposition.  I 
accepted  his  courtesy  with  many  th.inlw ;  and, 
harini;  crosseil  the  vestibule,  he  opened  a  door 
on  the  right  hand,  and  intrmhiced  nic  into  the 
otBcc  ovcrwhich  he  presided.  "  lien?,"  he  raid, 
with  a  slight  flourish  of  hi.s  hand,  "all  the 
iinportjuit  forms  attendant  upon  the  several 
«nirie»  and  departures  were  filled  up  by 
himself—*  function  which,  he  knew  he  need 
not  asMurc  me,  wa.i  a  highly  responsible  one. 
To  discover  a  dead  body,"  ho  atided,  "  was  a 
sufflcienlly  simple  process — to  dajfuerreotypc 
it  in  pen  and  ink  was  another.  Even  if  that 
talU  ifeTpiyrlfion  diil  not  exist,  Monsieur, 
here,"  he  exclaimed,  tapping  an  enormous 
folio  *rith  brazen  clasps,  "  could  be  seen, 
in  tny  own  handwriting,  dl  Uie  proofs 
nece.sinry  for  eHtablisliing  a  secaru  ideiitili- 
calion." 

I  ventui-ed  to  suggest,  with  humility — for  I 
was  a  straniri'r  in  I'aris — that  some  impedi- 
ineiif  ■  •  —  .  offered  to  lliis  mwle  of  giving 
gi-n.  ■  !  ion,  in  the  possible  fuel  that 

the  tnuion-i  of  .It  lea.<t  one-half  of  the  unfor- 
tunate people  wliose  bodies  were  taken  to  the 
Morgue  might  not  be  able  to  read. 

"Then,"  replie<l  Monsieur  Iljtptisto,  un- 
dauntedly, "  I  would  read  my  description  to 
thoRc  poor  people." 

Of  eoiitse,  it  was  not  for  me  to  donbt  the 
skill  nf  ihi?  worthy  little  grt^gier,  but  I  conld 
not  help  fancying  from  a  certain  recollection 
df  the  jiortraiture  of  pawports — that  it  wa.s 
quite  as  well  the  hall  of  cxpos;ure  and  idcnti- 
flcatfon  did  exiHt.  However,  I  made  no  com- 
ment upon  Monsieur  Baptisto's  triumphant 
rejoinder,  and  we  passed  on.  ^ 

Apart  from  a  little  pleasant  personal  vanity  i 
I  found  >[onsi>.-ur  Kaptiste  a  very  intelligent  . 
companion.  FVoiu  the  office  he  conducle\l  mo  ' 
to  the  »alU  (Tautitpiie  (di.ssccting-room),  in  I 
which  were  two  diiscctii]g  tables,  one  of  Ihem  | 


'  supplied  with  a  disinfecting  apparatuit,  com- 
inuntcating  with  a  stove  in  an  adjoining 
apartment.  Beyond  this  was  the  rtmut 
(coach-house)  containing  the  wagg^m -shaped 
hearse,  which  conveyed  to  the  cemetery — 
without  show,  and  merely  shroude«i  in  a 
coarse  cloth — such  bodies  aa  were  either  un- 
claimed or  unrecognised.  The  next  chamber 
was  called  tlio  talU  d«  Intnge,  or  washing 
room.  It  was  flagged  all  OTer  and  fiupplied 
with  a  large  stone  trough,  in  which  the  clothes 
of  the  persons  brought  iti  were  washed  ;  it 
served  also  for  sluicing  the  bodied  Sinnlarly 
(lagged  throughout  wa.s  anciUier  apartment, 
the  tallf  tie  drgagemmt,  or  priviito  room, 
situate<I  between  the  »nlU  dii  lurngtt  and  the 
»alU  iTexfX'iiitio)!,  where  temf>or.irily  depo- 
sited on  fttoue  tables — out  of  the  reach  bf 
insects  fVom  whose  attacks  they  were  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  prepared  cloth — lay  the 
bodies  of  tliosc  who  had  been  idcntifle<1,  such 
as  were  in  too  advanceil  a  ■■'tagc  of  decompo- 
sition to  admit  of  recognition,  and  sucli  aa 
were  destined  for  intcnuent  The  last  afiSTt* 
ment  in  the  Morgue  that  ix-ninins  to  be 
noticed,  but  which  I  did  not  enter,  wa.*  the 
(V>mA/«,  a  hort  of  garret,  in  which  that  one  of 
the  two  attendants  slept,  who^e  duly  it  is  to 
pass  the  night  on  the  premises  ;  his  sleep 
being  very  frequently  disturbed  by  fresh 
arrivals. 

"  .\nd  how  many  admissions  take  pla^e  In 
the  Morgue,  in  the  course  of  the  year  ?"  I 
inquired  of  Monsieur  Baptiste. 

"  Faith,"  replied  he,  slirugiring  his  should- 
ers, "  of  one  kind  or  other,  there  is  .scarcely 
a  single  day  without  something  fre.'^h.  Ob- 
serve, Monsieur,  they  do  not  come  in  regtl- 
larly.  Not  at  all,  Sometinies  wc  are  quite 
empty  for  days  ;  an<l  then,  again,  wc  are 
cniwdeil  to  such  a  degree  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  fuid  room  for  all  that  arrive.  In  the 
extremes  of  the  seasons — the  height  of  sum* 
mer  and  the  depth  of  winter — the  number! 
are  the  greatest  But  if  Monsieur  is  curiooe 
to  know  the  precise  factn,  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  informing  him." 

Thereupon  Monsieur  Baptiste  invited  me 
once  more  to  enter  his  office ;  and,  having 
accommodated  me  with  a  .H-at,  he  appealed  to 
the  brazen  clasped  volume  to  correct  hi.s  star 
tistirs,  and  communicated  to  mc  Uie  following 
particulars. 

The  Morgue,  he  said,  was  supplied  notonlr 
from  the  forty-eight  qvartirrt  into  which 
Paris  is  divitled  ;  but  received  a  coiipideraWe 
share  from  the  seventy -eight  enmvtvn"  of  the 
fmnlievf,  or  townships  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  capita] ;  from  the  rommvne»  of  Scvnia, 
.Saint  Cloud,  and  Mcudon  ;  frnn;    "  '   nil, 

Saint  CJermain,  and  from  other  pi;  i  iig 

on  the  river.  The  average  nnml"  t  ;  i  iunium 
amounted  to  three  hundred  ami  si.\1y-four, 
which  Monsieur  Buf>liste  arranged  as  lolluws: 
including  the  separate  fragment*  of  dead 
bodies,  which  he  rated  at  eleven  entries  there 
were  brougiit,  be  said.tbirty-eight  children  pro. 
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mattirely  bom,  twenty-six  th«t  hod  reached 
th<>  full  tcnn,  nnd  of  aHuIti;  two  hundred 
tind  thirt_v-(-ig1it  mon  ami  fifty-one  women. 
Me  divided  the  two  Inst  into  four  ontegorics. 
Of  Rcctxt  honiiriilei*,  IIkto  were  the  Imilies  of 
'.hrec  nn'n  nnd  two  women ;  of  such  ds  had 
diM  from  sicl;nrss  or  very  suridenly,  thirty- 
four  men  and  elcTcn  women;  of  the  acd- 
dentnlly  hurt  where  dentli  had  supervened, 
sixty -sis  men  and  four  women ;  and  of  sui- 
cides, the  larpe  number  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  and  thirty-five  woroen. 

I  rcmsrkeil  that  the  disproportion  between 
thu  wxi^s  van  ranch  prenter  than  I  had 
iina^int-d ;  indeed  I  had  rather  expected  that 
the  liolanec  would  have  inclined  the  other 
way. 

''  If  MonBieur  -would  permit  me,"  said  the 
polite  Ilaptiste,  "  I  would  cause  bim  to  observe 
th.it  men  have  more  rc&Aons  for  comniittinj; 
snilcide  than  women ;  or,  if  this  he  dis-pufed, 
that  they  are  less  tenacious  of  existence  than 
the  other  sex,  who  unden^tand  that  their 
muwion  ia  to  bear.  A  woman's  hope,  Monsiicur, 
is  almost  as  strong  as  her  lore,  often  they  are 
the  same.  But  a  man!  Iiefore  the  fai-e  of 
adversity  he  turns  pale;  the  pain  of  the  pre- 
sent is  intolenililc  to  him  ;  in  preference  to 
that,  he  wvers  tics  which  a  woman  slmddcrs 
to  think  of  hrrakinp.  A  woman  never  forjrels 
that  her  children  are  a  part  of  herself;  a 
man  frequently  considers  them  a  mere  acci- 
dent. 

'■  Rut,  after  all,"  T  remarked,  "  the  sum 
total  which  j'ou  have  named  appears  to  me 
not  enormous,  con».tdcrin!?  the  extent  of 
Paris  and  itss  dependtneios,  the  numiiur  of  its 
iniwihilants,  and,'  I  added,  after  a  short 
pause,  "the  irapreBsioTuble  character  of  the 
peofilc." 

"That  obsi  I  ration  would  be  perfectly 
jusrt,"  returned  Monsieur  Baptiste,  "if  all 
who  met  with  violent  deaths  in  Paris  were 
trntLsported  to  the  Moi-j^ue.  But  the  fact  is 
(HflVreiit.  Those  chielly — I  mi^ht  almost  syjy 
those  only — are  broujrht  here,  whasc  place  of 
abode  ia  unknown  in  the  quarter  where  they 
are  found.  The  persons  neciilcntally  killed 
at  work,  a  proportion  of  those  who  ore  run 
over  or  injured  by  animals,  the  victims  of 
jioison  or  chnn-oal,  or  hanpn?,  nr  duel«,  have 
for  the  roMt  part  a  fixed  residence,  nnd  to 
brinfr  them  to  the  Morf^uc  for  identification 
would  be  nnnereiKary.  Even  such  as  try  the 
water,  and  they  furnish  the  majority  of  caKCS 
(this  act  being  tlie  least  premeditated),  have 
homes  or  the  dwcllincs  of  friends  or  masters 
to  which  they  arc  conreycd  hy  witnesses  of 
the  dec<l.  It  is  the  solitarj',  homeless  suicide, 
who  in  the  middle  of  the.  nipht  leaps  from 
the  parapet  of  the  brid^  and  is  found  in  the 
mesbfs  of  the./?/'"'*  dm  mnrtt  (the  dead-net.*) 
that  comos  to  this  establi.<i.hnient.  That  this 
ix  n  fiict  the  eenenil  returns  otilcially  declare ; 
for  the  mimber  of  drowned  persons  who  are 
•X]if«ed  in  tho  Moriciio  are  only  one-sixth 
of  those  whose  remains  arc  taken  to  their 


own  dwellings;  and  this  proportion  is  ex- 
ceeded in  most  of  the  other  cases." 
.  I  ventured  to  suppose  that  where  cvery- 
thinpf  was  so  methodically  ordered,  some  ap- 
proximation ns  to  thi-  cnu.«c  of  the  numerous 
suicides — the  lii.<t  scene  of  which  was  wit- 
nessed in  the  Morjjne — had  been  arrived  at  in 
the  estahlishment.  Monsieur  Bnptiste  told 
me  I  was  ri^ht.  Diligent  inquiry,  voluntary 
information,  and  conjecture  ba.sed  upon  long 
experience,  had,  he  believed,  arrived  very 
nearly  at  the  truth,  and  these  condusiona 
were  thus  set  forth. 

Taking  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  for  the 
annual  aggrepate,  the  number  of  men  who 
commited  suicide  in  a  state  of  insanity  or  de- 
lirium, was  twenty-two ;  of  women  eight.  On 
account  of  domestic  trouble,  the  numbers  were 
eighteen  and  .six;  of  drunkenness,  fifteen  and 
two ;  of  misery,  thirteen  and  four;  ofdisgust  of 
life,  eleven  and  three;  of  disappointed  love,  ten 
and  three;  of  misconduct,  eight  and  two;  of 
incurable  maladies,  eight  and  one;  dread  of 
judicial  investigation,  .seven  and  one;  em- 
bcizleraent  and  defalcations,  si.x  .iiid  one; 
wfiile  on  account  of  causes  that  could  not  be 
ascertained  or  gues.sed  at  there  remained 
sixteen  men  and  live  women. 

It  appeared  from  what  Monsieur  Baptista 
further  stated,  that  selfactivity  in  procuring 
the  means  of  death  w.is  much  greater  in  the 
men  th.Tn  the  women. 

"  A  woman,  Monsieur,"  fi.iid  the  (fi'fffit'f, 
"when  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  die, 
chooses  the  speediest  ami  most  passive  form 
of  self-destruction.  Shrinking  from  Ihi' 
thoughts  of  blood,  she  seldom  employs  fire- 
arms or  a  sharp  instrument — these  are  a  nmirs 
weapons;  for  those  who  shoot  themselves, 
we  have  ten  men  and  only  one  woman ;  by 
the  knife  three  men  alone;  it  is  merely  on 
the  stage  that  a  woman  uses  the  dagger.  In 
sutfocation  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal — the 
easiest  death  known — tlie  women  exceed  the 
men,  the  numbers  being  three  atid  two;  in 
CJ19CS  of  drowning,  the  general  proportion 
holds  twenty-six  women  and  ninety-seven 
men  selecting  that  mode  of  death.  Sixteen 
men  and  two  women  hang  themselves,  four 
men  and  three  women  throw  themselves  from 
high  places,  two  men  end  their  lives  by 
poison;  nnd  in  this  way.  Monsieur,  the  sum 
total  i.s  made  up." 

"  I  have,"  I  said,  "  but  one  more  quesHpn 
to  ask  now,  Wbnt  is  the  period  of  life  at 
which  suicide  is  most  frerjuent  ?" 

'*  \  uinn's  tendency  to  shorten  his  days," 
replied  .Monsieur  Baptiste,  "  is  principally 
developed  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
fifty  ;  it  is  strongest  in  woman  before  sbc 
reaches  thirty,  diminishes  fronj  that  age  to 
forty,  subsides  still  more  within  the  next  ten 
years,  revives  agiiin  for  another  decade,  and 
then  bci^omes  almost  extinct.  Old  men 
become  wciiry  of  life  towards  its  close  much 
oftencr  tli.in  women.  Fn  that  »"fl«  ifMrfioti- 
(ioi)   I  have  Seen  in  one  year  the  white  liaiis 
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of  four  men  of  eighty,  more  or  less ;  but  of  aged 
women  never  wore  than  two.  Ah,  Monsieur, 
the  Morgue  i.s  not  a  very  gaj  place  to  live  in, 
but  it  is  a  great  teiicher." 

A  CBILD'S  niSTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
cnArTEB  xxxvin. 

I  SHALI  not  try  to  relnte  tlie  partio'il«r8  of 
the  great  civil  war  between  Kinp;  Charles  the 
First  and  the  Long  Parliament,  which  lB.«te<1 
nearly  four  yearn,  and  n  full  account  of  which 
would  Rll  many  large  books.  It  wa.s  s  nad 
thin^  that  Englishmen  Rhould  once  more  he 
n^htini;  against  Englishmen  on  English 
cronml ;  but,  it  is  some  ccmRolation  to  know 
tliat  on  both  sides  there  w.ns  preat  htimanitv, 
f'lrbcarancc  and  honour.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Parliament  were  far  more  remarkable  for 
llioi^e  ;:ood  qualities  than  the  soldiers  of  the 
Kinn  (ninny  of  whom  fought  for  mere  pay 
"iiliout  much  caring  for  the  cause);  buttho.ie 
->r  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  wure  on  the 
Kin;r'K  side  were  so  brave,  and  so  faithful  to 
liini,  that  their  conduct  cannot  but  command 
our  highest  admiration.  Among  the.'ie  were 
trnat  numbers  of  Catholics,  who  took  the 
niynl  fide  because  the  Queen  was  so  strongly 
«>f  their  persuasion. 

The  King  might  have  disfinptiishcd  some 
of  these  gallant  ftpiriL^,  if  he  had  been  as 
(Tcncrous  a  spirit  himself,  by  giving  them  the 
commandof  his  anny.  Instead  of  that,  how- 
ever, true  to  hi."?  old  high  notions  of  royalty, 
he  cntru.sted  it  to  liii!  two  nephews,  Prince 
Ri'i'EKT  and  Prince  Matrice,  who  were  of 
TDval  tilood,  nod  cnme  over  from  abroad  to 
help  him.  It  might  have  been  better  fur  him 
if  they  had  stayed  away,  since  Prince  Rupert 
was  nn  impetuous  hot-headed  fellow,  wbo.^e 
only  idea  wa-s  to  dash  into  b.ittle  at  all  times 
ind  seasons,  and  lay  about  him. 

The  gencml-in-chief  of  the  Parlinmcntary 
army  was  the  Earl  of  Esssc.t,  a  gentleman  of 
honour  and  an  excellent  Boldier.  A  little 
while  Ix'forc  the  war  broke  out,  there  had  been 
some  rioting  at  AVcstminster  between  certain 
officiou.s  law  students  ntul  noi.sy  soldiers,  and 
the  shopkeepers  and  their  apprentices,  and  the 
ppooral  people  in  the  streets.  At  that  time  thp 
King'.s  friends  called  the  crowd,  Roundheads, 
bccau.sc  the  apprentices  wore  short  hair;  the 
crowd,  in  return,  called  their  opponents 
Cavaliers,  meaning  that  they  were  a  bUister- 
ing  set,  who  pretended  to  be  very  military. 
Th'.'Rc  two  word."  now  b'-gsn  to  bo  Msed  to 
distinguish  the  two  sides  in  the  civil  war. 
The  Royali.sts  al.so  called  the  Parliamentary 
men  Rebels  and  Rogues,  while  the  Parlia- 
mentary men  called  them  Malignants,  and 
spoke  of  themselves  as  the  Godly,  the  Uonest, 
and  so  forth. 

The  war  broke  out  at  Portsmouth,  where 
that  dcuhle  traitor  Goring  had  again  pone 
over  to  the  King  and  was  besieged  by  the 
Parliamentary  troops.  Upon  this,  the  King 
proclaimed  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  officers 


serving  under  him,  traitors,  and  called  upon 
his  loyal  subjeotii  to  meet  him  in  arms  at 
Nottingham  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August. 
But  his  loyal  subjects  came  about  him  in 
scanty  numbers,  and  it  waa  a  windy  gloomy 
day,  and  the  Royal  Standard  got  blown  down, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  very  melancholy. 
The  chief  engagements  after  Ihi.s,  took  place 
in  the  vale  of  the  Red  Horse  near  Banbnrr, 
in  Wiltshire,  at  Urcntford,  at  Devi/,cs,  at 
Chalgravc  Field  (where  Mr.  Hampden  was 
so  sorely  wounded  while  fighting  at  the  head 
of  hus  men,  that  he  died  within  a  week),  at 
Tewkesbury  (in  which  battle  Lord  Falk- 
LANP,  one  of  the  best  noblemen  on  the  King's 
side,  was  killed),  at  Leicester,  at  Nasi-bv,  at 
Winchester,  at  Marston  .Moor  near  York,  at 
Newcastle,  and  in  many  other  parts  ot 
England  and  Scotland.  These  battles  wens 
attended  with  various  succc.s.ses.  At  one 
time  the  King  was  victorious;  at  another  time 
the  Parliament  But  a1mo.st  all  the  great 
and  busy  towns  were  against  the  King ;  and 
when  it  was  considered  necessary  lo  fortify 
London,  all  ranks  of  people,  from  labouring 
men  and  women  up  to  lords  and  Indies, 
worked  hard  together  with  heartiness  and 
good-will.  The  most  distinguished  leaders 
on  the  Parliamentary  side  were  llAMrDKK, 
Sia  Thomas  FAiKrAX,  and  above  all,  Outkr 
Cromwejj,,  and  his  .son-in-luw  IncToM. 

During  the  whole  of  this  war,  the  people, 
to  whom  it  was  very  expensive  and  irksome, 
and  to  whom  it  was  made  the  more  <listres.sing 
by  almost  every  family  being  divided — some 
of  its  members  attaching  themselves  to  tho 
one  side  and  some  to  the  other — were  over 
and  over  again  most  anxious  for  peace.  So 
were  some  of  the  best  men  in  each  cause. 
Accordingly,  treaties  of  peace  were  discussed 
between  commissioners  from  the  Parliament 
and  the  King;  at  York,  at  Oxford  (whcr<'  the 
King  held  a  little  Parliament  of  his  own), 
and  at  TT.vbridci-'.  But  they  came  to  nothings 
In  all  these  negociations,  and  in  nil  bis  diffl- 
nilties,  (he  King  showed  himself  at  his  best 
He  was  courageous,  cool,  self-possessed  and 
clever;  but,  the  old  taint  of  his  character  was 
always  in  him,  and  he  was  never  for  one 
single  moment  to  be  trusted.  Lord  Clarendon, 
the  historian,  one  of  his  highest  admirers, 
supposes  that  he  had  unhappily  promised  the 
t^ueen  never  to  make  peace  without  her  con- 
sent, and  thai  this  must  often  be  taken  as  his 
excuse.  He  never  kept  his  word  from  night 
to  morning.  He  signed  o  cos.satinn  of  hos- 
tilitiea  with  the  blooil-stained  Irish  rebels 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  invited  tho  Iriah 
regiments  over,  to  help  him  against  the 
Parliament  In  the  battle  of  Naseby,  his 
cabinet  was  seized  and  was  foiiml  to  contain 
a  rorrespondenre  with  the  Queen,  in  which 
he  expressly  told  her  (hnt  he  had  deceived 
the  Parliament — a  mongrel  Parliiinient,  he 
called  it  now,  as  an  improvtmerit  on  his  old 
term  of  vipers — in  pretending  to  n-cngniM  it 
and  to  treat  with   it ;   and   (roai   which  it 
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further  appeared  that  he  had  been  long  in 
secret  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Lorruine  for 
t  foreign  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  Dis- 
appointed in  tiiis,  he  sent  a  most  devoted 
friend  of  his  the  Eaul  op  GLAMonGAjr,  to 
Ireland,  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Catholic  powers,  to  send  him  an  Irish  army 
of  ten  thoii.'iAnd  men ;  in  return  for  which 
he  wa?  to  IkkIow  great  favours  on  the 
Catholic  religion.  And  when  this  treaty  was 
discorercd  in  the  carriage  of  a  lighting  Tri.sh 
Archbishop,  who  was  killed  in  one  of  the 
many  skirmislies  of  those'  day*,  he  basely 
denied  and  deserted  his  attiichetl  friend,  the 
Earl,  on  his  being  charged  with  high  treason  ; 
and — even  worse  than  this — liad  left  blanks 
in  tlic  secret  instructions  he  gave  him  with 
bis  own  kingly  hanti,  expressly  that  he 
might  thus  save  himself. 

At  last,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fortr-si.T,  the 
King  found  himself  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  so 
surrounded  V>y  the  Parliamentary  array  who 
were  closing  in  upon  him  on  all  sides,  tlint  he 
felt  that  if  he  would  escape,  he  must  delay 
no  longer.  So,  that  night,  having  altered  the 
cut  of  his  hair  and  beard,  he  was  drca-sed  up 
as  a  servant  and  put  upon  a  horse  with  a 
cloak  strapped  behind  him,  and  rode  out  of  the 
town  behind  one  of  hi.s  own  faithful  followers, 
with  a  clergyman  of  that  country,  who  know 
tlic  road  well,  for  a  guide.  Uc  rode  towards 
London  as  far  a.s  ^Bm^w,  and  then  altered 
hh  plans,  and  rtsolved,  it  would  seem,  to  go 
to  the  Scottish  camp.  The  Scottish  men  had 
been  invited  over  to  help  the  Parliamentary 
array,  and  bad  a  large  force  then  in  Knsland. 
The  King  wai*  so  dr»p<Tatcly  intriguing  in 
everything  he  did,  that  it  is  doiihtfiil  what  he 
exactly  meant  by  thi.s  step.  He  took  it,  any- 
how, and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Eaki. 
or  Lbves,  the  Scottish  general-in-chief,  who 
treated  him  as  an  honourable  prisoner.  Ne- 
gotiations between  the  Parliament  on  the  onu 
Land  and  the  Scottish  authorities  on  the  other 
as  to  what  should  be  done  vrith  him,  l.nstcd 
until  the  following  February.  Then,  when 
the  King  had  refused  to  the  Parliament  the 
conce.«ion  of  that  old  militia  point  for  twenty 
years,  and  had  refused  to  Scotland  the  recog- 
nition of  its  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
Scotland  got  a  hatidsomo  sum  for  its  army 
and  its  help,  and  the  Kins;  into  the  bargain. 
He  vrtis  taken  by  certain  Parliamentary  com- 
mi.^iioners  appointed  to  receive  him,  to  one 
of  his  own  houses,  called  llolmby  House,  near 
Althorpe,  in  Northamptonshire. 

W'hile  the  Civil  War  was  still  in  progrc.s.<i, 
John  Pytn  died,  and  was  buried  with  great 
honour  in  Westminster  .\bbey — nnt  with 
greater  honour  than  he  deserved,  fop  thcliltcr- 
ties  of  Englishmen  owe  a  mighty  debt  to  Pym 
and  Hampden.  The  war  w.'<s  hut  ncwty  over 
when  the  Eirl  of  Essex  died,  of  an  illncs-s 
brought  on  by  his  having  overheated  himself 
in  a  stag  hunt  in  Windsor  Forest  He,  too, 
was  buried  in  Westmin8*.er  Abbey,  with  great 


state.  I  wish  it  were  not  necessary  to  add 
that  Archbishop  Laud  died  upon  the  scaffold 
when  the  war  was  not  yet  done.  His  trial 
lasted  in  all  nearly  a  year,  and,  it  being 
doubtful  even  then  whether  the  charges 
brought  against  him  amounted  to  trca.son,  the 
odious  old  contrivance  of  the  worst  kings  was 
resorted  to,  and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  brought 
in  against  him.  He  was  a  violently  prejudiced 
and  mischievous  person,  bad  had  strong  car- 
cropping  and  nosc-sUtting  propensities,  as  you 
know,  and  had  done  a  world  of  harm.  But  he 
died  peaceably,  and  like  a  brave  old  man. 

COAPTER   XXXIX. 

AVhes  the  Parliament  had  got  the  King 
into  their  hands,  they  became  very  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  their  army,  in  which  Oliver 
Croiuwetl  had  begun  to  acquire  great  power ; 
not  oidy  because  of  his  courage  and  high 
abilities,  but  because  he  professed  to  be  very 
sincere  in  the  Scottish  sort  of  Puritan  religion 
that  was  then  exceedingly  popular  among  the 
soldiers.  They  were  as  much  opposed  to  the 
Bishops  as  to  the  Pope  himself;  and  the  very 
privates,  drummers,  and  trumpeters,  had  such 
an  inconvenient  habit  of  starting  up  and 
preaching  long-winded  discourses,  that  I 
would  not  have  belonged  to  that  army  on 
any  account 

So,  the  Parliament  being  far  fh>m  sure  but 
that  the  army  might  begin  to  preach  and  6ght 
against  them  now  it  h.td  nothing  else  to  do, 
proposed  to  disband  a  greater  part  of  it,  to 
send  another  part  to  serve  in  Ireland  against 
the  rebels,  and  to  keep  only  a  small  force  in 
England.  But,  the  army  would  not  consent 
to  be  broken  up,  e.\ci'fit  upon  its  own  con- 
ditions; and  when  the  Parliament  showed 
aji  intention  of  compelling  it,  it  acted  for 
itself  in  an  unexpected  manner.  A  certain 
cornet,  of  the  name  of  Joice,  arrived  at 
Uohnby  House  one  night,  attended  by  four 
hundred  horsemen,  went  into  the  King's 
room  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol 
in  the  other,  and  told  the  King  that  ho 
had  come  to  take  him  away.  The  King, 
was  willing  enough  to  go,  and  only  sti[ivdftteJ 
that  he  should  be  [)ublicly  required  to  do  so 
next  morning.  Next  morning,  accordingly, 
he  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  steps  of  tho 
house,  and  a.-^ked  Cornet  Joit-e  before  his  men 
and  the  guard  set  tliere  by  the  Parliament, 
what  autiiority  he  had  for  Ljiktng  him  away? 
To  thiji  Cornet  Joice  replied,  '"  the  authority 
of  the  army."  "  Have  you  a  written  com- 
mi.ision !"  .said  the  King.  Joice,  pointing  to 
his  four  hundred  men  on  horseback,  replied, 
"  that  is  my  comini.s.sion."  "  Well,"  said  the 
King  smiling,  as  if  ho  were  pleased,  "i 
never  Iternro  read  sueh  a  commis.sion  ;  but 
it  is  written  in  fJiir  and  legible  eharacterft. 
This  is  a  company  of  as  liandsomo  proper 
gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a  long  while.  He 
was  asked  where  he  would  like  to  live,  and 
he  said  at  Newmarket  So,  to  Newmarket 
he,  and  Comet  Joice,  and  the  four  hundred 
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horsemen,  rode ;  the  King  remarking  in  the 
same  smiling  way,  that  he  could  ride  as  far 
at  a  spell  as  Cornet  Joice,  or  any  man  there. 

Tlie  King  quite  believed,  I  think,  that  the 
anny  were  his  friends.  lie  said  as  much 
to  Fairfax  when  that  general,  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  Ircton,.  went  to  persuade  him  to  return 
to  the  custody  of  the  Parliament.  He  pre- 
ferred to  *^main  as  he  was,  and  resolved  to 
remain  as  he  was.  And  when  the  army 
moved  nearer  and  nearer  London  to  frighten 
the  Parliament  into  yielding  to  their  demands, 
they  took  the  King  with  them.  It  was  a 
deploring  thing  that  England  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  great  l)ody  of  soldiers  with 
anus  in  their  hands,  but  tlie  King  certainly 
favoured  them  at  this  impoi'tant  time  of  his 
life  in  reference  to  the  more  lawful  power  that 
tried  to  control  him.  It  must  be  atldcd,  how- 
ever, that  they  treated  him,  as  yet,  more  re- 
spectfully and  kindly  than  the  Parliament 
had  ever  done.  They  allowed  him  to  be 
attended  by  his  own  servants,  to  be  splendidly 
entertained  at  various  hoiuses,  and  to  sec  his 
children — at  Cavesham  House,  near  Reading 
— for  two  days.  Whereas,  tlie  Psirliament 
had  been  rather  hard  with  him,  and  had  only 
allowed  him  to  ride  out  and  play  at  Ik>w1s. 

It  is  much  to  be  believed  that  if  the  King 
could  have  been  trusted,  even  at  this  time, 
he  might  havo  been  saved.  Even  Oliver 
Cromwell  expressly  said  that  ho  did  believe 
that  no  man  could  enjoy  his  possessions  in 
])eac«,  unless  the  King  had  his  rights.  He 
was  not  unfriendly  towards  the  King;  he 
had  been  present  when  he  received  his 
children,  and  had  been  much  afTccted  by  the 
pitiable  nature  of  the  scene ;  he  saw  the  King 
often ;  he  frequently  walked  and  talked  with 
him  in  the  long  galleries  and  pleasant 
gardens  of  the  Palace  at  Hampton  Court, 
whither  lie  was  now  removed;  and  in  all 
this  risked  something  of  his  influence  with 
the  army.  But,  the  King  was  in  secret  hopes 
of  help  from  the  Scottish  people;  and  the 
moment  he  was  encouraged  to  join  them  he 
bejran  to  be  cool  to  his  new  friends,  the  army, 
and  to  tell  the  officers  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  without  him.  At  the  very  time,  too, 
when  he  was  promising  to  make  Cromwell  and 
Irelon  noblemen,  if  they  would  help  him  up 
to  his  old  height,  he  was  writing  to  the  Queen 
that  ho  meant  to  hang  them.  They  both 
afUrwards  declared  that  they  had  l)een 
privately  informed  that  such  a  letter  would 
be  found,  on  a  certain  evening,  sewn  up  in  a 
«i(ldle,  which  would  be  taken  to  the  Blue 
Hoar  in  lloUwrn  to  be  sent  to  Dover ;  and 
that  they  went  there,  disguised  as  common 
soldiers,  and  satdrinkinjr  in  the  inn-yard  until 


of  tK„  V     .  X  ,"'.T  Cromwell  told  one 

Kin„  '^'."K  8  most  faithful  followers  that  the 
King  could  not  be  trusted,  and  that  he  would 
not  bo  answerable  if  anyUiing  amiss  were 
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to  happen  to  him.  Still,  even  after  that,  he 
kept  a  promise  he  had  made  to  the  King,  by 
letting  him  know  that  there  was  a  plot  with 
a  certain  portion  of  the  army  to  seize  hinL 
I  believe  that,  in  fact  he  sincerely  wanted 
the  King  to  escape  abroad,  and  so  to  be  got 
rid  of  without  more  trouble  or  danger.  That 
Oliver  himself  had  work  enough  with  the 
army  is  pretty  plain,  for  some  of  the  troops 
were  so  mutinous  against  him,  and  against 
those  who  acte<l  with  him  at  this  time,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  have  one  man  shot 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  to  overawe  the 
rest 

The  King,  when  he  received  Oliver'i 
warning,  made  his  escape  from  Hampton 
Court,  and,  after  somo  indecision  and  un- 
certainty, went  to  Carisbrooke  Castle  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  At  first,  he  was  pretty  free 
there ;  but,  even  there,  he  carried  on  a  pre- 
tended treaty  with  the  Parliament,  while  h« 
was  really  treating  with  commissiuDers  from 
Scotlantl  to  send  an  army  into  £ugland  to 
take  his  part  When  he  broke  off  this 
treaty  with  the  Parliament  (having  settled 
with  Scotland)  and  was  treated  as  a  prisoner, 
his  treatment  was  not  changed  too  soon,  for 
he  had  plotted  to  escape  that  very  night  to 
a  ship  sent  by  the  Queen,  which  was  lying 
olF  the  island. 

He  was  doome<l  to  be  disappointed  in  hii 
hopes  from   Scotland.      The  agreement  be 
had  miidc  with  the  Scottish  Coramtssioncn 
was  not  favourable  enough  to  the  religion  tt 
thatcountry,  to  please  thu  Scottish  clergy,  and 
they  preached  against  it.     The  consequcan 
was,  that  the  army  raise<l  in   Scotland  ad 
sent  over,  was  too  smiill  to  do   much;  ui 
that,  although  it  was  helped  by  a  riaing  <( 
the  lloyallsts  in  England  and  by  good  fiolain  i 
from  Ireland,  it  could  make  no  head  agaisri 
the  Parliamentary  army  under  Buch  men  ■ 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax.    The    King's  eldirt 
son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  came  over  froa 
Holland  with  nineteen  ships  (a  pturt  d*  Iki 
English  fleet  having  gone  over  to   him)  M 
help  his  father,  but  nothing  came  of  U 
voyage,  and  he  was  fain  to  return.     The  rant 
remaricabic  event  of  this  second    civil  «■ 
was    the    cruel    execution    by  the    Fulii' 
mentary  General,  of  Sm  Charles  LFCAsad 
Sib    Georgk    Llslr,   two    gallant     RoyaEl 
generals,   who   had    bravely   defended  GUI' 
Chester  under  every  disadvantage  of  ftmix 
and  distress  for  nearly  three  months.    Whs 
Sir    Charles  Lucas  M-as    shot,    Sir  Geoi|i 
Li.sle  kissed  his  body,  and  said  to  the  solAai 
who  were  to  shoot  him,  "  Come  nearer,  ui 
make  sure  of  me."    "  I  warrant  you,  Sk 
George,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  *'  wc  ibd 
hit  you."    "  Aye ?"  he  returned  with  KtaSt, 
"  but  I  have  been  nearer  to  you,  my  Mend^ 
many  a  time,  and  you  have  missed  me." 

The  Parliament,  after  being  fearfully  bulM 
by  the  army,  who  demanded  to  have  sera 
members  whom  they  disliked  given  up  tt 
them,    had   voted   that   they  woidd  Un 
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notliing  more  to  do  vrith  the  King ;  on  the 

conclusion,  however,  of  litis  second  I'ivil  nrar 
(which  i1i(i  not  last  more  cluiibix  laontli^)  Uiey 
ftppointcii  conimiiisioDcrs  to  treat  with  him. 
Thu  Kin;^,  then  so  far  released  again  ns  to  be 
allowed  to  live  in  a  private  house  at  Newport 
in  the  l:ile  of  Wight,  managed  his  own  poi't 
of  the  negotiation  vrith  a  sense  tliat  was 
admired  by  all  who  saw  him,  and  ^iive  up,  iu 
the  end,  all  that  was  asked  of  him — even 
yielding  (which  he  had  steadily  refused,  so 
fw)  to  the'teinporary  abolition  of  the  bishops 
ami  the  transfer  of  their  church  land  to 
the  Crown.  Still,  with  bis  old  fatal  vice 
upon  liira,  when  his  best  friends  joined  the 
commissioners  in  bescccliing  him  to  yield  all 
those  points  as  the  only  mcaas  of  saving  him- 
self from  the  army,  he  was  plotting  to  escape 
from  the  island ;  he  was  holding  corrcspoti- 
dcpri;  with  hiii  {riends  and  the  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  though  declaring  tliat  he  wu^  not; 
and  he  wa.s  writing  with  his  own  hand  Uiat  in 
what  he  yielded,  he  ineaiit  nothing  but  to  get 
time  to  escape. 

Matters  were  at  tliis  pass  wfaen  the  army, 
resolved  to  defy  the  Parliament,  marched  up 
to  London.  The  Parliament,  not  afraid  of 
them  now,  and  boldly  led  by  Hollis,  voted 
that  the  King's  concessions  were  sutficietit 
ground  tor  settling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
IFpon  tl»3t,  Coto.N'Ei,  Ilicn  and  Colomx 
Pkide  went  down  to  the  House  of  Common.'* 
with  a  regiment  of  horse  soldiers  and  a  regi- 
ment of  foot ;  and  Colonel  Pride,  st.nnding  in 
the  lobby  with  a  list  of  the  members  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  army  in  his  hand,  had 
them  pointed  out  to  him  (u  they  c-anio 
through,  an<l  took  thum  all  into  cu.stody. 
This  proceeding  was  afterwards  called  by  the 
people,  for  a  joke.  Pride's  Plbob.  Crom- 
well was  in  the  Xortb,  at  the  head  of  Lis 
men,  at  the  time,  but  when  he  came  home, 
approved  of  what  had  been  done. 

What  with  imprisoning  .>>otne  members  and 
causing  otliers  to  slay  away,  the  army  had 
now  reduced  the  House  of  Commons  to  sonic 
filly  or  BO.  These  soon  voted  that  it  vras 
treosuD  in  a  king  to  inoko  war  against  his 
parliament  and  hia  people,  and  sent  an  ordi- 
nance up  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  King's 
being  tri«d  as  a  traitor.  The  House  of  Lonis 
then  .sistcon  in  number,  to  a  man  rejected  it. 
Thereupon,  the  Commons  mode  an  ordinance 
of  their  own,  that  they  were  the  supreme 
government  of  the  country',  and  would  bring 
the  King  to  trial. 

The  King  had  been  taken  for  security  to  a 
place  oalk-d  Hurst  Castle :  a  lonely  house  on 
a  rock  in  tiie  sea,  connected  with  the  coast  of 
Hampshire  by  a  rough  road  two  miles  long 
at  low  water.  Thence  be  was  ordered  to  be 
removed  to  Windsor ;  thence,  after  being 
but  rudely  used  (here,  and  having  none  but 
■oldicrs  to  wait  upon  him  at  table,  he  w.'ts 
brought  up  to  St.  James's  Palace  in  London, 
and  told  that  his  trial  was  appointed  for  nest 
day. 


On  Saturday,  the  twentieth  of  Jatiuary,  cno 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-nine,  this  me- 
morable trial  began.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  settled  tJiat  one  hundred  and  thirty- Jive 
persons  should  foim  the  Court.,  and  these 
were  taken  from  the  House  itself,  from  among 
the  officcre  of  the  army,  and  from  among  the 
lawyers  and  citizens.  John  BiiAi)i-u,\w,  ser- 
jeant-at-law, was  appointed  president  The 
place  was  Wcstniinster  Hall,  At  the  upper 
end,  in  a  red  velvet  chair,  sat  the  prcsidett, 
with  his  hat  (lined  with  plates  of  iron  for  his 
jirotection)  on  his  head.  The  rest  of  the 
Court  sat  on  side  benches,  also  wearing  their 
hats.  The  King's  seat  was  covered  with 
velvet,  like  that  of  the  president,  and  was 
opposite  to  it.  He  was  brought  from  SL 
James's  to  Whitehall,  and  from  Whitehall  he 
came  by  water,  to  his  trial. 

When  he  came  in,  he  looked  round  very 
steadily  on  the  Court,  and  on  the  groat 
number  of  spectators,  and  then  sut  down : 
pnsintly  he  got  up  and  looked  roimd  a^in. 
On  the  indictment  "against  Charles  Stuart, 
for  high  trca-son,"  being  read,  he  smiled 
several  timis,  and  ho  denied  the  authority 
of' the  Court,  saying  that  there  could  be  no 
j)arliami.'nt  without  a  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  he  saw  no  House  of  Lords  there.  Also 
that  the  King  ought  to  be  there,  and  that 
he  saw  no  King  in  the  King's  right  place. 
Bradshaw  rcplitd,  that  the  Court  was  satistii.d 
with  its  aulliority  and  thnt  its  authority 
was  God's  authority  and  the  kingdom'^ 
He  then  adjourned  the  Court  to  the  following 
Monday.  On  that  day,  the  triiU  wan  re- 
sumed, and  went  on  all  tlio  week.  When 
the  Saturday  came,  as  the  King  passed 
forward  to  his  place  in  the  Hall,  some  soldiers 
and  others  cried  for  "justice  I"  and  cxecu' 
tion  on  him.  That  daj',  too,  Bradshaw,  like 
an  angry  Sultan,  wore  a  red  robe,  instead 
of  the  black  one  ho  had  worn  before.  The 
King  w:is  sentenced  to  death  that  day.  As 
he  went  out,  one  solitary  soldier  suiil,  "God 
bless  you,  Sir!"  For  this,  his  officer  struck 
him.  The  King  said  he  tboutrht  the  punish- 
ment exceeded  the  otience.  The  .silver  head 
of  his  walking-stick  had  fallen  off  white  ho 
leaned  upon  it,  at  one  time  of  the  tii.*!.  The 
accident  seemed  to  disturb  him,  tin  if  he 
thought  it  ominous  of  the  falling  of  his  own 
head ;  and  ho  admitted  as  much  now  it  was 
all  over. 

Being  taken  back  to  Whitehall  he  sent  to 
the  House  of  Common.s  saying  that  as  the 
time  of  his  execution  might  be  nigh,  ho 
wished  he  might  be  allowed  to  see  his  darling 
children.  It  wa.<«  gnknted.  t>n  the  Momlay 
he  wo-s  taken  back  to  St.  Jamcs'.-i,  and  his  two 
children  then  in  Eiiglaml,  the  Piii.Ncr^s  Eli- 
7.ABETIJ  thirteen  years  olii,  and  (he  Ui'kk  o» 
GuuxESTKii  nine  years  old,  were  brought  to 
take  leave  of  him,  from  Sion  House,  near 
ISrentford.  It  was  a  sad  and  touching  scene, 
when  he  kissed  and  fondled  these  poor 
children,  and  made   a   little  present  of  two 
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diiimond  geals  to  the  Princess,  and  gave  them 
tundcr  messages  to  their  mother,  (who  little 
deserved  them,  for  she  had  a  loTcr  of  her 
own  whom  she  married  soon  afterwards)  and 
told  them  that  he  died  "for  the  laws  and 
lilicrtics  of  the  land."  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  don't  think  ho  did,  but  I  dare  say  he 
believed  so. 

There  were  ambassadors  from  Holland,  that 
da}',  to  intercede  for  the  unhappy  King,  whom 
you  and  I  both  wish  the  Parliament  had 
spared ;  but  they  got  no  answer.  The  Scottish 
Commissioners  interceded  too;  so  did  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  a  letter  in  which  he 
offered,  as  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  to 
accept  any  conditions  from  the  Parliament; 
so  did  the  Queen  by  letter  likewise.  Not- 
withstanding all,  the  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion w^as  this  day  signed.  There  is  a  story 
that  as  Oliver  Cromwell  went  to  the  table 
with  the  pen  in  his  hand  to  put  his  signa- 
ture to  it,  he  drew  his  pen  across  the 
face  of  one  of  the  commissioners  who  was 
standing  near,  and  marked  it  with  the  ink. 
Thitt  commissioner  had  not  signed  his  ovm 
name  yet,  and  the  story  adds,  that  when  he 
came  to  do  it,  he  marked  Cromwell's  fece 
witli  ink  in  the  same  way. 

The  King  slept  well,  untroubled  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  his  last  night  on  earth, 
and   rose  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  two 
liotirs  before  day,  and  dressed  himself  care- 
fully,    lie  put  on  two  shirts  lest  he  should 
tremble  with  the  cold,  and  had  his  hair  very 
carefully  combed.    The  warrant  had  been 
directed  to  three  officers  of  the  army,  Coloxel 
II.\cKi:n,    Colonel    Hunks,    and    Colonel 
PnAvr.K.     At  ten  o'clock,  the  first  of  those 
came  to  the  door  and  said  it  was  time  to  go 
to  Whitehall.  The  King,  who  had  always  been 
a  quick  walkcr,N  walked  at  his  usual  speed 
through   the  Park,  and    called  out  to  the 
giianl,  with  his  accustomed  voice  of  command, 
"March    on  apace!"      ^Vhen    he  came  to 
Whitehall,  he  was  taken  to  his  own  bed- 
room, where  a  breakfast  wa.s  set  forth.    As 
he  had  taken  the  Sacrament,  he  would  eat 
nothing  more,  but  at  about  the  time  when 
the  church  bells  struck  twelve  at  noon  (for 
ha  had  to  wait,  through  the  scaffold  not  being 
ready)  he  took  the  advice  of  the  good  Bisnop 
Jrxos  who  was  with   him,  and  eat  a  little 
broad,  and  drank  a  glass  of  claret.     Soon 
after  he  had  taken  this  refreshment,  Colonel 
11  acker  came  to  the  chamber  with  the  warrant 
ui  his  hand,  and  called  for  Charles  Stuart 
,.-r."'\  *''*"    through    the  long   gallery  of 
A\  httehall  Palace,  which  he  had  oRen  seen 
..-lit  ami  Rny  and  merry  and  crowded,  in 
very  different  times,  the  fallen  King  paj^sed 
along,  until  he  came  to  the  centre  window 


of  the  Banquetting  House,  through  which 
he  emerged  upon  the  scaffold,  wbich  vu 
hung  with  black.  He  looked  at  the  two 
executioners  who  were  dressed  in  black 
and  masked;  be  looked  at  the  troops  of 
soldiers  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  who 
all  looked  up  at  him  in  silence;  he  looked 
at  the  vast  array  of  spectators,  filling  up 
the  view  beyond,  and  turning  all  their  &cea 
upon  him;  he  looked  at  his  old  Palace  of 
St  James's;  and  he  looked  at  the  blodc 
He  seemed  a  little  troubled  to  find  that  it 
was  so  low,  and  asked  "  if  there  were  no  place 
higher?"  Then,  to  tho.sc  upon  the  scaiTold, 
he  said  "  that  it  was  tho  Parliament  who  had 
begun  the  war,  and  not  he ;  but  he  hoped  they 
might  be  guiltless  too,  as  ill  instrumailii 
had  gone  between  them.  In  one  respect,"  be 
said,  "  he  suffered  justly,  and  that  wai 
because  he  had  permitted  an  unjust  sentence 
to  be  executed  on  another."  In  this  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Eari  of  Strafford. 

He  was  not  at  all  afraid  to  die ;  but  be 
was  anxious  to  die  easily.  When  some  one 
touched  the  axe  while  he  was  speaking,  be 
broke  off  and  called  out,  "  take  heed  of  the 
axe !  take  heed  of  the  axe !"  He  also  aud  to 
Colonel  Hacker,  "  Take  care  that  they  do  net 
put  me  to  pain."  He  told  the  cxecationer,  > 
"  I  shall  say  but  very  short  prayers,  and  then 
thrust  out  ray  hands  " — as  the  sign  to  strike   i 

He  put  his  hair  up,  under  a  white  sadn  t 
cap  which  the  bishop  had  carried,  and  aid,  : 
"  I  have  a  good  cause  and  a  gracious  God  oa  I 
my  side."  The  bishop  told  him  that  he  bad 
but  one  stago  more  to  travel  in  this  wwy 
world,  and  that  though  it  was  a  turbriat 
and  troubolsome  stage,  it  was  a  shwt  tu, 
and  would  carry  him  a  great  way — all  fti 
way  from  earth  to  Heaven.  The  Kiaii 
last  word,  as  he  gave  his  cloak  andw 
George — ^the  decoration  iVom  his  breast— fc 
the  bishop,  was  this,  "Remember I"  Ik 
then  kneeled  down,  laid  his  head  apon  tki 
block,  spread  out  his  hands,  and  was  inatullf 
killed.  One  universal  groan  broke  fivm  tb 
crowd ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  sat  on  tbA 
horses  and  stood  in  their  ranks  immovdbk 
as  statues,  were  of  a  sudden  all  in  moliH 
clearing  the  streets. 

Thus  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  bii  if^ 
falling  at  the  same  time  of  bis  career  * 
Strafford  bad  fallen  in  bis,  perished  Cbari* 
the  First  AVith  all  my  sorrow  for  biai.  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  that  ho  died  "tk 
Martyr  of  the  people;"  for  the  people  W 
been  martyrs  to  him  and  his  ideas  of  a  Kiif*  I 
rights,  long  before.  Indeed  I  ana  afnid  4*1 
he  was  but  a  bad  judge  of  martyrs;  fcrh 
had  called  that  infamous  Duke  of  BuddnglMB 
"  the  Martyr  of  his  Sovereign." 
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THINGS  THAT  CANNOT  BE  DONE. 

NoTUisa  QagrAntl)'  wrong  c«n  be  dune, 
without  atlequato  punishment,  unJcr  the 
English  law.  What  a  comfortalilc  truth  that 
is  !  I  have  always  achiiirol  the  En^h'sh  law 
with  all  my  heart,  as  being  plain,  chv^ip,  corn- 
prehcnsivo,  ea.sy,unmL>!t.akable,  strong  to  help 
the  right  AacT,  weak  to  help  the  wrong  doer, 
entirely  free  from  adherence  to  barbarous 
usages  which  the  worl<l  haj  passcfi,  ami 
knows  to  be  riiJiculoiis  and  unjust  It  is 
delightfiil  never  to  sec  the  law  at  fault,  never 
to  ftnd  it  in  what  our  American  relatives  call 
a  iix,  never  to  behoUl  a  8<:oundrcl  able  to 
ghicld  himself  with  it,  alway'  to  contemplate 
the  improving  spoet-ii-le  of  l.aw  in  its  wig  and 
gownri  leading  blind  Justice  by  the  liand  and 
keeping  her  in  the  stniight  broad  cwirse. 

I  am  parti<'ularly  struck  at  the  present 
time,  by  the  majesty  with  which  the  Law 
proteeta  its  own  humble  administrators. 
Next  to  the  x)unishment  of  any  otTunce  bv 
fining  tht  ottunder  in  a  sum  of  money — which 
is  a  pra-'tice  of  the  Law,  too  enlightened  and 
too  obviou.sly  just  and  wise,  to  need  any  com- 
mendation— the  penalties  inflicted  on  an 
intolerable  brute  who  maims  a  police  officer 
for  life,  make  my  soul  expand  with  a  soIlmtiu 
joy.  I  constantly  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
such  an  olTender  being  committed  to  prison 
with  hani  labour,  for  one,  two,  or  even  three 
months.  Side  Viy  siiie  with  Siuch  a  case,  I 
read  the  statement  of  a  surgeon  to  the  piilice 
force,  that  within  nuch  a  8|)cciflcd  short  time, 
BO  many  men  liave  been  nnder  his  care  for 
similar  injuries ;  so  many  of  whom  have  re- 
covered, after  undergoing  a  refinement  of 
pain  expressly  contemplated  by  their  a.^iail- 
ants  in  the  nature  of  tlieir  attack  ;  so  many  of 
whom,  being  permanently  debilitated  and  iii- 
capacita(c<i,  have  been  dismi.ssed  the  force. 
Then,  I  know  that  a  wild  bcn-st  in  a  man'!* 
ionn  cannot  gratify  bis  savage  hatred  of 
those  who  check  him  in  the  perpetration  of 
crime,  without  suffering  a  thousand  times 
more  thiui  the  object  of  his  wrath,  and  with- 
out being  made  n  certain  and  a  stern  example. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  the 
beauty  of  the  Law  of  England  {ills  me  with  the 
8olen)n  joy  I  have  mentione<L 

The  paeans  I  have  of  late  been  singing 
within  myself  on  the  subject  of  the  determi- 
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nation  of  the  Law  to  prevent  by  .severe  pun- 
i.'^iinictit  the  oppression  and  ill-treatment  of 
Women,  have  been  echoed  in  tlie  public 
journals.  It  is  true  that  an  ill-conditioned 
friend  of  mine,  possessing  the  remarkably 
inappropriate  name  of  Common  Sense,  is  nut 
fully  satisfied  on  this  head.  It  i.s  true  that 
lie  .s.tys  to  jne  "  Will  j-ou  look  at  these  cases 
of  brutality,  and  tell  nie  whutheryou  consider 
six  years  of  the  hardest  prison  task-work 
(instcjid  of  six  month;*;  punishment  enough 
fur  such  enormous  cruelty  ?  Will  you  read 
the  iniTc.i.sing  records  of  these  violences 
from  <lay  to  day,  as  more  and  more  sulferers 
are  gi-aduiilly  encouraged  by  a  la>v  of  six 
month.s'  standing  to  disclose  their  long  endu- 
rance, and  will  you  consider  what  a  legal 
system  that  mu.st  be  which  only  now  applies 
an  imperfect  remedy  to  such  a  giant  evil! 
Will  you  think  of  the  torments  and  murders 
of  A  «5ark  perspective  of  past  years,  and  ask 
yourself  the  question  whether  in  exulting  so 
mightily,  at  this  lime  of  da)-,  over  a  hiw  fjuntly 
asserting  the  lowest  first  principle  of  all  law, 
yo"  are  not  somewhat  sarca.stic  on  the  virtuous 
.SUtutes  at  large,  piled  up  there  on  innume- 
rable shelves?"  It  is  true,  I  .say,  that  my  ill- 
condltiont'd  friend  does  twit  me,  and  the  law  I 
dote  on,  after  this  manner ;  but  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  know,  that  for  a  miin  to  inaiin  and 
kill  his  wifo  1)}'  inches — or  even  the  woman, 
wife  or  no  wife,  who  shares  his  home — with- 
out most  surely  incurring  a  punishment,  the 
justice  of  which  satisfies  the  mind  and  heart 
of  lhL>  common  level  of  humanity,  is  one 
of  the  things  tliat  cannot  bo  done. 

But,  deliljerately,  falsely,  defarningly,  pub- 
licly and  pcfseveringly,  to  pursue  and  outrage 
any  woman  is  foremost  among  the  things  that 
cannot  be  done.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  done. 
This  is  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-three  ;  and  Steam  and  Electricity 
would  indeed  have  left  the  limping  Law 
behind,  if  it  etiuld  be  done  in  the  present  age, 

Let  me  put  an  impo.ssible  case,  to  illu.s- 
tmte  at  once  my  admiration  of  the  Law,  and 
its  tender  care  for  Women.  This  may  be  an 
appropriate  time  for  doing  so,  when  most  of 
■us  are  complimenting  the  Law  on  its  avenging 
galir.ntry. 

Suppo.se  a  young  lady  to  be  !c(l  a  great 
heiress,  under  cii-cumstanees  which  cause  the 
general    attention    to    be    attracted   to  her 
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name.  Suppose  her  to  be  modest,  retiring, 
otherwise  only  known  for  her  virtues,  charities, 
an«l  noble  actions.  Suppose  an  abandoned 
sharper,  so  debased,  so  wanting  in  tlic  man- 
hood of  a  commonly  vile  swindler,  so  lost 
to  every  sense  of  shame  and  disgrace,  as  to 
conceive  the  original  idea  of  liunting  tliis 
young  lady  through  life  until  she  buys  him 
off  witlt  mone.v.  Suppose  him  to  adjust  the 
speculation  deliberately  with  liimsi-lf.  "I 
know  nothing  of  her,  I  never  saw  her ;  but 
I  am  a  bankrupt,  with  no  character  and  no 
trade  that  brings  me  in  any  money ;  and  I 
mean  to  make  the  pursuit  of  her,  my  trade. 
She  seeks  retirement ;  I  will  drag  her  out  of 
it  She  avoids  notorietr ;  I  will  force  it  upon 
her.  She  is  rich ;  she  shall  stand  ond  deliver. 
I  am  poor ;  I  will  have  plunder.  The  opinion 
of  society.  AVhat  is  that  to  me  ?  I  know 
the  Law,  and  the  Law  will  be  my  friend — 
not  hers." 

It  is  very  difficult,  I  know,  to  su])pose  such 
a  set  of  circumstances,  or  to  imagine  such  an 
animal  not  caged  behind  iron  bars  or  knocked 
on  the  head.  But,  let  us  stretch  elastic  fancy 
to  such  an  extreme  point  of  supposition.  lie 
goes  to  work  at  the  trade  he  has  taken  up, 
and  works  at  it,  industriously,  say  for  fifteen, 
sixteen,  seventeen  years.  lie  invents  the 
most  preposterous  and  transparent  lies,  which 
not  one  human  being  whoso  cars  they  ever 
reach  can  pos.sibly  bcIicTC.  He  pretends  that 
the  lady  promised  to  marry  him — say,  in  a  non- 
sensical jingle  of  rhymes  which  he  produces, 
and  which  he  says  and  swears  (for  wliat  will  he 
not  say  and  swear  except  the  truth  ?)  is  the 
proiluction  of  the  lady's  hand.  Before  in- 
capable country  justices,  and  dim  little 
farthing  rushlights  of  the  law,  he  drags  this 
lady  at  his  pleasure,  whenever  he  will.  He 
makes  the  Law  a  screw  to  force  the  hand  she 
has  had  the  courage  to  close  upon  her  purse 
from  the  beginning.  He  makes  the  Law  a 
rack  on  which  to  torture  her  constancy,  her 
affections,  her  consideration  for  the  living, 
and  her  veneration  for  the  dead.  He  shakes 
the  letter  of  the  Law  over  the  heads  of  the 
puny  tribunals  he  selects  for  his  infamous 
purpose,  and  frightens  them  into  an  endu- 
rance of  his  audacious  mendacity.  Because 
the  Law  is  a  Law  of  the  peddling  letter  and 
not  of  the  comprehensive  spirit,  this  magis- 
trate shall  privately  bribe  him  with  money  to 
condescend  to  overlook  his  omission  (sanc- 
tioned by  the  practice  of  years)  of  some 
miserable  form  as  to  the  exact  spot  in  which 
he  puts  his  magisterial  signature  upon  a  docu- 
ment ;  and  that  commissioner  shall  publicly 
compliment  him  upon  his  extraordinary 
acquirements,  when  it  is  manifest  upon  the 
face  of  the  written  evidence  before  the  same 
learned  commissioner's  eyes  in  court,  that  he 
cannot  so  iimch  as  spell.  But  he  knows  the 
Law.  And  the  letter  of  the  Law  is  with  the 
rascal,  and  not  with  the  rascal's  prey. 

For,  we  are  to  suppose  that  oil  through 
these  years,  he  is  never  punished  with  any 


punishment  worthy  of  the  name,  for  his  real 
offence.  He  is  now  and  then  held  to  bail, 
guts  out  of  prison,  and  goes  to  his  trade 
again.  He  commits  wilful  and  con-u|>t  per- 
jury, down  a  byeway,  and  is  lightly  punished 
for  that ;  but  he  <akes  his  brazen  face  ilong 
the  high  road  of  bis  guilt,  ancrushcd.  Th» 
blundering,  babbling,  botched  Law,  in  split- 
ting hairs  with  him,  makes  business  fbr 
it.self;  they  get  on  very  well  together — 
worthy  companion.s — shepherds  both. 

Now,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  such  % 
case  as  this,  could  by  any  pos-xibility  1>e ;  if 
it  could  go  on  so  long  and  so  publicly,  as  that 
the  whole  town  should  have  the  facts  within 
its  intimate  knowledge ;  if  it  were  as  well 
known  as  the  Queen's  name;  if  it  nerer 
preseuted  itself  afresh,  in  any  court,  without 
awakening  an  honest  indignation  in  tbs 
breasts  of  all  the  audience  not  learned  in  the 
Law ;  and  yet  if  tliis  nefarious  culprit  wen 
just  as  free  to  drive  his  trade  at  last  as  he 
was  at  first,  and  the  object  of  his  ingenious 
speculation  could  find  absolutely  no  redress ; 
then,  and  in  that  case,  I  say,  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  the  Law  would  be  a  fal.sc  pretence 
and  a  self-convicted  failure.  But,  happily, 
and  as  we  all  know,  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  cannot  bo  done. 

No.  Supposing  such  a  culprit  face  to  &ee 
with  it,  the  Law  would  address  him  thaa 
"  Stand  up,  knave,  and  hear  me !  I  am  doI 
the  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  you  Kuppoe& 
I  am  not  tlio  dcg^raded  creature  whom  any  , 
wretch  may  invoke  to  gratify  his  bsKit 
appetites  and  do  his  dirtiest  work.  Not  fer 
that,  am  I  part  and  parcel  of  a  costly  sjitM 
maintained  with  cheerfulness  out  of  ihi 
labours  of  a  great  free  people.  Not  for  tW, 
do  I  continually  glorify  my  Bench  and  af 
Bar,  and,  from  my  high  place,  look  compb' 
cently  upon  a  sea  of  wigs.  I  am  not  i 
jumble  and  jargon  of  wonls,  fcllov;  I  ami 
Principle.  I  was  set  up  here,  by  those  «li 
con  pull  me  down — aud  will,  if  I  be  ii' 
capable — to  punish  the  wrong-doer,  for  th 
sake  of  the  body-politic  in  whoso  name  I 
act,  and  from  whom  alone  my  power  is  it 
rived.  I  know  you,  well,  for  a  wrongHdotr; 
I  have  it  in  proof  Ijefore  me  that  jou  ores 
forsworn,  crafty,  defiant,  bullying,  peatilal 
impostor.  And  if  I  be  not  an  impostor  tM^ 
and  a  worse  one,  my  plainest  duty  is  to  e' 
my  heel  upon  you — which  I  mean  to  dobefitt 
j'ou  go  hence. 

"  Attend  to  mo  yet,  knave.  Hdd  jvm 
peace!  You  are  one  of  those  landshaita 
whose  eyes  have  twinkled  to  see  the  driving  if 
co.ichcs  and  six  through  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  who  come  up  with  their  dirty  little  dog'i 
meat  carts  to  follow  through  the  nX 
crooked  ways.  But  you  shall  know,  that  I 
am  something  more  than  a  maze  of  tortnoni 
ins  and  oub>,  and  that  I  have  at  least  tm 
l)l.ain  road — to  wit,  the  road  by  wliich,  forth 
general  protection,  and  in  the  exercise  of  off 
first  function,  I  mean  to  Bend  you  into  tff' 
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keeping ;  filly  ihousand  Acts,  and  a  huDdrtd 
thousand  Cnpt>,  and  fire  hundred  thouwnd 
Sees,  notwithstanding. 

"  For,  Buast  of  Pre/,  above  the  ptrplexcd 
letter  of  all  Law  that  has  ftiiy  luiglit  in  it, 
goes  the  spirit  If  I  be,  as  I  elniiii  to  be, 
the  child  of  Justice,  and  not  the  oflipring  of 
the  Artful  Dodger,  that  spirit  shall,  boforc  I 
gabble  through  one  k-gail  argument  more, 
provide  for  you  and  all  the  like  of  you,  as 
you  deserve.  If  it  oannot  do  that  of  itself, 
I  will  have  letter  to  help  it  Hut  I  will  not 
remain  here,  a  spectacle  and  a  scandal  to 
those  who  arc  the  breath  of  niy  nostrils,  with 
jour  dirty  hands  clinging  to  my  robe,  your 
brazen  lungs  iniarepn.«euthig  me,  your 
shameless  fj*co  beslarering  mu  in  my  prosti- 
tution." 

Thus  the  Law  clearly  would  addre«s  any 
such  impossible  person.  For  this  reason, 
aiuong  others  not  dissimilar,  I  glory  in  the 
Law,  and  am  ready  at  all  times  to  shed  my 
best  blood  to  uphold  iL  For  this  reason  loo, 
I  am  proud,  as  an  Englishman,  to  know  that 
such  a  design  upon  a  woman  tki  I  liavc,  in  a 
wild  moment,  imagined,  is  not  to  be  entered 
upon,  and  is— as  it  ought  to  be — one  of  the 
things  that  can  never  be  done. 

LAXXA  TIXEL. 


U.MDBH  a  Stiff  hollybush  cut  like  a  dragon, 
tile  chief  glory  in  the  garden  of  her  father 
the  BurgomHstcr,  little  I>nnna  Tixcl  lay  with 
her  face  to  the  grass,  sobbing  and  quivering. 
Ten  minutes  ago  she  had  parsed  silently  out 
of  her  father's  sick  chamber  with  a  white 
face  and  eyes  large  with  terror ;  she  had  fled 
through  the  great  still  bouse  into  the  garden, 
and  fallen  down  under  the  dragon  to  give 
way  to  an  agony  of  something  more  tliaji 
childish  grief.  Poor  little  I^anna  I  Sheltered 
by  the  priukly  wings  of  that  old  garden 
monster,  she  had  wept  many  a  time  for  the 
lo.<s  of  a  pale,  blue-eyed  mother,  who  hud 
gone  from  her  to  be  one  of  the  stars  ;  but  that 
was  a  grief  fidl  of  love  and  tenderness,  that 
led  to  ycarning.s  heavenward.  Shu  lay  then 
grieving  with  her  tearful  eyes  fixed  on  the 
blue  sky,  watching  the  clouds  or  wondering 
which  of  the  first  Stars  of  evening  might  he 
the  bright  soul  of  her  saint.  Now  she  had 
her  face  pressed  down  into  the  earth — htT 
father  waa  on  his  death-bed ;  but  there  was 
something  wilder  in  her  agony  than  childish 
sorrow.  In  the  twilight  the  green  dragon 
Bcomird  to  hang  like  a  real  fiend  over  the 
plump  little  child  that  ha<l  been  thrown  to  it, 
And  that  liij  cowering  within  reach  ol  its  jaivs. 

So  perhaps  thought  the  sallow-faced  Hans 
Dank,  the  leanest  man  in  the  Low  Countries 
wn<\  VL't  no  skeleton  ;  who,  after  a  time,  ha<i 
followed  the  child  down  from  the  sick  cham- 
ber and  stood  gravely  by,  lending  his  car  to 
her  distreas.  lie  might  liuve  thought  so, 
though  he  was  by  no  means  imaginative,  for 
be  ha<l  facts  in   his  head  that  could  have, 


by  themselves,  suggested  such  a  notion. 
"Lannal"  said  Steward  Dank,  us  ijuielly  aa 
though  he  was  but  calling  her  to  dinner. 
"Ijinna!"  She  heard  nothing.  "Your 
father  asks  for  you."  She  rose  at  once,  with 
a  fierce  shudder,  and  Mr.  Dank  led  her 
indoors  by  the  hand. 

Burgomaster  Tixel  was  the  richest  and 
most  friendless  man  in  Amsterd.im.  He  loved 
only  two  things,  his  money,  and  his  daughter, 
and  he  loved  both  in  a  wretched,  comfortless 
and  miserably  jealous  way.  He  was  ignorant 
and  superstitious,  as  most  people  were  in  his 
time — two  or  three  centuries  ago.  If  ha  could 
live  to-day,  and  act  as  he  u.sed  to  act,  he 
would  be  very  properly  confined  in  Bedlatu. 

lie  lay  very  near  death  in  a  large  room, 
gloomy  with  the  shadows  of  eveiiirig  and 
hung  with  heavy  tapesti'ies.  Mr.  Dunk  led 
I^nna  to  his  side.  "You  will  conquer  your 
fear,  darling,"  said  the  Burgomiister,  with  a 
rattle  in  his  harsh  voice.  "If  you  have  loved 
me  I  prepare  for  you  a  pleasure.  If  you 
have  not  loved  rac,  if  my  memory  is  never  to 
be  dear  to  von — be  punished." 

"0  father!" 

"  You  arc  too  young  to  think — but  twelve 
years  old — it  is  tuy  place  to  think  for  you,  and 
Dank  will  pare  for  you  when  I  am  gone, 
because,  dear,  it  is  made  his  interest  to  do  ua 
When  you  know  the  worth  of  your  inheritance 
you  will  not  speak  as  you  have  si)oken.  You 
are  a  child.     U'hat  do  you  know  (" 

"  She  knows,"  said  Mr.  Dank,  in  a  'dry 
tnntter-of-foct  way,  "  the  value  of  a  Citlicr  a 
blessing." 

"  True,"  said  the  Burgomaster,  glaring  at 
the  child  ;  ilic  signal  lights  of  the  great  rock 
of  death  on  vviiich  he  was  fast  breaking  to 
pieces,  glittered  in  his  eyes.  "True,  I/inna. 
Your  obedience  ia  the  price  of  my  last 
ble-ssing." 

"  I  will  obey  you,"  she  said,  and  he  blessed 
her.  Then  the  little  girl  fell  in  a  great  agony 
of  fear  uvvt  his  hand  crying,  "  O  father,  ] 
should  like  to  die  with  you!" 

"  That  is  well,  darling,"  said  the  Burgo- 
master.    "  Those  arc  tender  words." 

lie  made  her  nestle  on  the  bod  beside  him 
and  then  put  an  ann  about  her :  prcs,sing  her 
again.st  his  breasL  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  let  the 
priests  come  in!"  and  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church  were  celebrated  over  the  Burgo- 
ma-ster,  while  his  little  daughter  remained 
thus  imprisoned.  And  the  dead  arm  of  the 
Burgomaster,  when  hid  miserly  and  miserable 
soul  was  lied,  still  pressed  the  little  girl  to 
bis  dead  heart. 

Eight  years  afUr.tho  death  in  Amsterdam 
of  Burgomaster  Ti.xol,  there  was  born  at 
Blickford,  in  Devonshire,  the  first  and  last 
child  of  Ilodge  Xoddison,  a  tiller  uf  the  soil, 
willi,  a  lar^c  body,  a  hai'd  haml,  and  a  heart 
to  match  it.  Ho  was  not  naturally  a  bad 
fellow,  but  he  was  intensely  stupid  (as  hand- 
labourers  in  those  days  usually  were)  for  w  »nt 
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of  teaching;  and  so  through  sheer  stupidity 
he  was  made  rallou!!,  obstinate,  and  cruel. 
Ho  beat  his  wife  every  day  more  or  less; 
auuisvd  hinisi-lfon  holidays  with  brubil  sports, 
and  very  much  preferred  strong  drinks  to  the 
coan^;  bn-ad  then  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes 
in  ttiis  country.  Xoddison  had  been  twelve 
years  married  and  had  only  recently  been 
l)le<so<1  with  a  child,  solely  in  consequence  of 
the  aid  of  some  scrapings  from  the  tooth  of  a 
oroco«lilo,  mixed  with  a  little  hedgehog's  fat 
and  eaten  off  a  fig-leaf 

t)ne  May  evening  Ilodge  Koddison  was 
rolling  home  by  the  field  path  from  a  rough 
drinking  party  at  the  Bull  Inn  near  Blick- 
'ord,  when  the  fat  ribs  of  the  (attest  man  in 
Devonshire  came  in  his  way,  and  he  was 
not  soIkt  enougli  to  see  reason  why  he  should 
not  pummel  them.  To  work  he  set  with 
such  drunken  exasperation,  that  he  bc- 
Ltl>oured  his  victim  too  frantically  to  find  out 
that  he  was  driving,  as  fast  as  he  was  able, 
the  life  out  of  the  tyrannical  Dutchman  whom 
he  calle<.1  master ;  the  dreadful  old  Dank,  upon 
whom  at  that  time,  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
first-lwni  were  dependent  for  bread.  The  fat 
old  foreigner  roaivd  and  screamed  and  bel- 
lowed nith  pain  to  such  an  exces.<s  that  his 
orios  tlow  over  the  blossoms  of  the  blackthorn 
hedge  from  the  ditch  in  which  ho  was  Iving, 
and  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  NodJison. 
Out  she  Hew ;  and  found  Dank,  although  not 
Siriously  hurt,  lying  insensible  behind  the 
hedge.  Notldison's  wife  had  time  to  discover 
what  deed  had  been  done,  and  to  take 
counsel,  with  herself,  before  law  and  ven- 
geance knocked  at  the  door  of  their  miserable 
shed. 

Tiuy  lived  in  a  sort  of  grotto  made  by  a 
rniU<  lieaj)  of  stones  piled  together  on  the 
edgi-  of  a  great  moor.  There  was  a  piece  of 
nuuKly  water  close  by,  known  to  the  Blickford 
I'oople  as  Nick's  Pond,  in  which  it  wa.-!  the 
custom  of  the  place  to  drown  all  the  black 
kituns  that  were  bom,  and  through  which 
all  the  bUi'k  cats  of  the  parish  liad  gone 
down  to  pervlition  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Noddison  got  her  husltand  home  with 
ditllcuhy,  and  commcnce^l  maturing  hor  ]>1ar.s. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  he  would  not  gi't 
ni\y  work  again  on  the  Dutch  farm,  and 
she  did  not  mind  that,  for  the  estate  was 
iu>t  in  go^vl  repute  among  the  neighl>ours ; 
it  wa<5  also  evident  that' he  would  be  re- 
tiuired  to  go  to  jail  if  he  could  not  escape 
(ho  con-siaWes.  How  should  ho  do  that 
whon  he  had  his  liquor  to  sleep  otf.  and 
v:i^  nlreudy  suorini:  at  full  length  on  the 
iiulhen  lloorf  lU-r  gixnl  man  might  W 
carted  oil  to  safety;  but  she  had  nocart.'aiid  he 
was  uuuh  U>M  heavy  to  W  earrio>l  piok-a-Kick. 
lluw  was  no  chimney  up  which  he  nu"cht  W 
thrust ;  there  was,  of  course,  no  ci:j>Kvirvl ;  for 
huleetl  there  was  not  somueh  a*  a  second  r^vin 
In  th«  Kne  old  cottagi"  where  thev  dwelt,  a'l  of 
Iho  »ildeii  liH\e.  Tl>en«  was  the  straw  ihev  slept 
upon  J  but  there  was  not  enough  of  that  to 


cover  him.  Besides,  if  there  had  been 
chimneys,  cupboards,  or  whole  waggon  loads 
of  straw,  how  could  they  conceal  a  man 
who  snored  so  mightily  ? 

Mistress  Noddison,  living  in  a  lone  place, 
had  no  near  neighbours  to  whom  she 
might  run  for  counsel ;  great  was  her  joy, 
therefore,  when  Goody  Fubs  happened  to 
come  in,  late  as  it  wa.s,  with  the  bit  of  frog's 
bile,  which  she  had  promised  and  vowed  at 
a  godmother  should  be  her  present  to  the 
baby.  A  most  precious  remedy  against  all 
mundane  ills. 

"  Do  you  think,  Goody,  it  would  pat  n^ 
husband  out  o*  harm  !"  Mrs.  Noddison  added 
to  her  question  an  exceedingly  long  narrativa 
Mrs.  Fubs  responded  with  long  maledictioni 
on  the  Dutch ;   and  wished   to  know  what 
right  foreign  wenches  had  eating  up  the  com 
in    Devonshire.      Mrs.   Xoddison    didnH  so 
much  mind  the  wench  ;  she  was  a  bit  mad  to 
be  sure :  but  if,  as  folk  said,  the  heretics  wen 
out  in  her  own  country,  and  the  powers  of 
evil  were  let  loose,  and  there  were  burnings, 
and  quarterings,  and  cannon  roaring  perfaapi 
she  was  no  fool  to  have  come  to  Devonshire 
for  peace  and  quiet.      For  herself^  too,  sbe 
I  was    free  enough  of  money   and    pleaiut 
enough. — "  When  she  is  not  possessnl,"  said  i 
Gootly  Fubs.    The  gossips  then  proceeded  to  ; 
discuss  how  far  the  evil  one  had  ]>ower  enr  | 
Lanna  Tixel,  who  had  a  queer  stare  brtimei  ii 
about  the  eyes  and  wandered  about  naaieatf  |l 
and — Holy  Mary !  what  was  ihat  I 

A  white  figure  flitted,  like  a  phantoa^  if 
the  open  door.  The  two  women  looted  M 
together.  It  was  she  of  whom  they  tdU 
It  was  Lanna.  When  the  moon  shflMNt 
from  among  the  flying  clouds  they  recogBRl 
hor,  hurrying  along  like  one  pursued. 

They  came  in  and  shut  the  door,  and  tt 
toned  it,  and  shook  their  heads  at  one  anotha 
Goodv  Fulis  presently  drawing  a  long  broA 
hopej  the  Dutch  witch  might  not  be  off  b 
meeting.  She  looked,  said  Mistress  Noddim 
as  if  she  had  a  mighty  way  to  travel  beta 
midnight.  .V  loud  knocking  at  the  dooraroorf 
them,  and  its  clumsy  fikstenings  were  ahnaalil 
the  same  in«tant  burst  open.  The  wooB 
overlo>>ked  Hodge  altogether;  justice  hi 
not  No  lamentation  hindering,  he  was  I 
once  bound  wrist  and  anole  and  diaggti 
gruntir.g  like  a  pig.  to  jail. 

On  th?  same  evening,  but  somevlid 
earlier,  hi- fore  the  night  clouds  had  begun  II 
flov-k  in:  >  the  sky.  a  young  English  coldia; 
captain  of  a  regiment.'  h.id  ridden  firom  4» 
stables  o:  the  manor  house.  leaving  the  sqnn. 
his  fatlicr.  ci>:n;ortab!y  coi'.cd  under  his  o«* 
d-nver  ta*>!o.  ar...l  had  galloped  down  theliM 
'  between  the  h^-ilges  full  of  May  blos««n,tt 
pay  a  visit  to  his  neighhour<>  of  the  GnB|!b 
known  c\Mn::'.orly  as  the  Dutch  Farm.  H» 
.<aw  fr\»m  h's  saddle  over  the  hedge-top  b»» 
IKylg»>  Xoi:dis.in  was  helping  his  unsta^T 
homeward  walk  by  steering  with  his  co^ 
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Moreover,  he  was  not  bchtt  prescntlj  to  see 
llic  portly  fhime  of  Mr.  Dank,  surmounted 
by  his  very  satumiue  anil  ugly  fiicc,  moving 
towardfl  bim,  with  bis  back  turned  to  the 
Grange.  The  soldier  grvcted  Dutch  Dank 
with  unwonted  cordiality  as  he  rode  by,  whis- 
pering to  himself,  "  Latina  will  be  altme." 

The  Dutch  Fann  answered  to  its  title; 
Cuyp  might  bare  painted  scenes  out  of  it 
The  Grange  itself  had  a  trim,  closely  shaven 
aspect ;  aiul,  on  a  wide  smooth  lawn  that 
Btretclicd  before  the  windosvs  of  the  bouse, 
there  were  yew  and  box  trees  cut  into  fantastic 
sliapes  of  cocks  and  men,  and  even  fishes  : 
one  tree,  a  large  bollybush,  was  being  clipped 
and  trained  into  the  form  of  a  green  dragon 
witlj  (.'Xpanded  wings.  There  were  no  fi'agra.nt 
(lower-beds  or  pleasant  bowers;  there  was 
nolbiiii;  gayer  than  a  clump  of  guelder  rows 
and  laliurnunia  near  an  open  window. 

At  the  window  Lanna  sat  and  saw  the 
■olUicr  coming.  She  was  a  girl  of  twenty, 
lovely  as  a  girl  can  be  who  lias  a  colourless 
Ikce.  She  had  a  great  wealth  of  brown  hair, 
and  bad  alw)  birge  blue  wondering  eyes. 
Site  knew  that  she  looked  well  in  a  white 
drefcs,  and  she,  in  some  odd,  boding  way,  ex- 
i)eclod  Captain  Artliur — the  young  soldier, 
in  his  father'ii  neighbourhood,  went  by  his 
Chrisiian  natuo — .she  was,  therefore,  dressed 
in  white. 
["  Dear  lady,  you  have  never  before  looked 
lie,''  he  saicL 

The  captain's  horse  was  soon  tied  by  its 
bridle  t<j  the  bollybush,  and  Lanna,  hurrying 
out  upon  tile  lawn,  erprcssed  her  regret  that 
Mr.  Dank  was  absent.  Yet,  since  she  loved 
Captain  Arthur — the  first  man  who  had 
tuken  pains  to  win  her  heart — with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  young  girl  who  is  fatherless  and 
motherless  ;  who  lives  expoi>i.'d  to  daily  check 
and  chill ;  in  whom  a  ilood  of  repressed  feeling 
has  for  years  been  accumulaling,  she  could 
not  have  regretted  much  the  absienco  of  the 
watchful  steward.  Captain  .'Vrtbur  was  ivo 
genius,  as  Lanna  would  have  known  had  she 
bean  ten  years  older,  but  he  was  in  a  passion 
of  what  they  call  love,  with  Lanna.  .-Vnd  he 
had  persisted  in  it,  notwithstanding  much 
that  he  had  beard.  He  did  not  care  if  it 
wore  true,  as  the  old  squire  swore,  indignantly, 
that  she  bewitched  bim  with  her  glances.  To 
■ay  that  of  a  young  lady  is  now  a  very  pretty 
album  phrase.  'JPhcn  it  conveyed  coarser 
imputations  tlian  can  decently  be  specitted. 
Lanna,  holy  as  an  angel  in  her  rnnidcn's 
heart,  gucHsed  her  Iriond's  love,  and  wished 
to  hear  it  sj)oken. 

Captain  Arthur  did  not  disappoint  her 
wishes.  IIo  f-poke  boldly  out.  \Vhon  he 
would  have  placed  the  trembling  girl  upon 
%  bench  erected  close  under  the  clump  of 
guelder  roses,  .she  looked  at  liiiii,  and  saiil 
with  a  quivering  face  tliat  would  not  lend 
fttHsIf  to  an  attempt  at  smiles,  "Let  us  sit 
Bnder  the  dragon."  So  they  did  sit  under 
the  dragon ;  and  there  the  captain  made  an 


end  of  speaking  and  left  00"  so  confident  of 
her  answer,  that,  while  she  remained  fixed  as 
the  statue  of  a  listener,  he  must  needs  turn 
from  the  main  theme  to  ask  her  why  her 
humour  favoured  that  extremely  ugly  holly- 
bush,  and  why  she  must  pronounce  his 
sentence  under  such  a  canopy.  Lanna  broke 
out  into  a  wild  fit  of  sobbing;  Captain 
Arthur  comforted  her  clumsily ;  but  suddenly 
she  became  calm. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  is  best ;  I  shall  talk 
to  this  dragon  when  you  are  gone.  Wo  had 
such  a  dragon  that  knew  my  secrets  at  hoTne. 
If  you  would  know  my  secrets  this  is  a  good 
tree  for  you  to  be  under.  Here  is  your  horse 
close  by  within  reach.  Should  the  wish 
suddenly  seize  you  to  leave  mc  alone  and 
forlorn,  you  have  but  to  mount  and  fly." 

The  captain  moved  restlessly ;  did  she 
mean  to  confirm  Ibo  worst  suspicions  of  the 
parish  before  answering  his  question?  "I 
have  no  right  to  say  what  I  should  say  to 
you,"  ho  liegan,  "  but  there  is  an  odd  question 
I  would  if  I  dare  " —  He  stopped  suildcnly 
— the  stars  of  evening  were  coming  out,  and 
Lanna  looked  up  at  them. 

"Help  me,  mother  I"  she  cried;  and  Cap- 
t.iin  .\rthur,  running  his  thoughts  on  in  the 
old  groove,  remnrke<l  that  she  demanded 
help  of  mother  somebody,  and  (a  auspicious 
fttctj  did  not  cry,  "  Help  me,  God  I" 

'*  I  cannot  let  my  heart  loo.se,  or  answer 
you  any  question  that  takes  so  much  hesi- 
tation to  ask,"  Launa  said,  "  until  you  know 
the  terrible  condition  by  which  torment  is 
prepare*!  for  any  man  who  marries  me." 

The  captain  shrank  from  her  side,  and 
lookttd  up  with  a  .shuddt-r  at  the  wings  of  the 
groen  dragon  under  which  they  sat  cnsha- 
dawed. 

"  There  is  a  doom  upon  mc,"  Lanna  mur- 
mured ;  "and  it  is  I,  now,  who  am  wtviting  to 
bo  scntcncctl," 

The  captain  had  risen,  and  was  stroking 
nerrou.sly  his  horse's  mane. 

"  Yet  it  is  no  great  thing,"  Ijjnna  con- 
tinued, "that  it  should  .so  much  ulTriglit  me. 
You  are  a  man,  and  perha])3  may  laugh  at  it, 
and  teach  rao  to  laugh  at  it  with  you."  Still 
she  spoke  in  a  rceklcss,  hopeless  way,  and 
Captain  Arthur  was  more  shocked  than  lie 
bad  beeu  before. 

"Leave  your  horse  but  for  one  minute," 
Lanna  said,  "  and  come  into  the  house." 

Tlic  captain  wavered  for  a  Uttlo  while  ;  bat 
there  was  yet  love — or  his  sort  of  love — 
manfully  ivrestling  in  his  heart  with  supcr- 
slttiou.  He  followed  Lanna  through  the 
rumbling  passages  of  the  great  house,  lit 
dimly  by  the  twilight  out  of  doors.  With  a 
key  taken  from  her  girdle  she  opened  w.iy  for 
bim  into  a,  room,  over  the  floor  of  which  ho 
walked  some  steps  and  instntitly  turned  back 
in  atfright,  and  meeting  her  on  the  thresh- 
bold,  with  uplifted  hands  nnd  an  imploring 
face,  he  pu.shcd  bur  from  him  with  a  heavy 
hand,  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  away. 
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She  reeled ;  but  the  blow  gave  no  pnin  to  her 
flesh.  It  siftncd  to  her  that  but  on  instant 
passed  before  she  heard  the  rapiil  g:nIloj)  of 
liis  horse.  The  first  impulse  nhe  obeyed  wns 
absurd ;  she  Followeii  him.  If  she  had  told 
her  story  more  metljodically  it  cowhl  never 
hare  affirted  liim  so  much,  although  it  would 
DO  doubt  have  ended  in  his  quitting;  her, 
She  must  explain  all,  or  what  would  he 
think?  But  Captain  Arthur  galloped  aa 
thuugli  he  were  pursued  bj  somebody  not 
quite  so  innocent  as  Lanna  Ti.tel.  A  few 
minutes  of  running  through  cool  evening  air, 
cau<scd  that  first  impulse  to  die  out 

Then  «lie  sat  down  under  the  blos-soms  of  a 
Maythorn  hedge,  picking  industriously  at  its 
leaves;  and  so  she  sat  in  a  long  reverie,  till 
the  moon  rose,  and  she  heard  groans  of  which 
she  had  not  earlier  been  conscious.  At  the 
same  lime  she  saw,  behind  the  opposite  hedge, 
a  face  covered  with  blood,  which  she  took  to 
be  a  dead  face.  It  was  the  living  face  of  Mr. 
Dank,  who  had  returned  to  sense  after  his 
tlini.'ihing.  She  could  not  go  home  to  rest. 
Territied  and  vexed  in  (spirit  she  fled,  looking 
like  a  shrouded  corpse  herself,  towards  the 
moor,  and  then  it  was  that  she  interrupted 
the  gosKips'  learned  conversation. 

"  .Vnd  how  docs  (he  frog's  bile  actf"  asked 
Mr.*.  Noddison.  "That,"  said  Gooily  Ful>?, 
"  I  (jiiite  fiirgot  to  ask,  I  had  it  from  a  gowip 
who  is  dead.  No  doubt  it  nuii't  be  eaten." 
Mrs.  NixWison  was  not  at  all  comfortless  over 
the  de|iarlure  of  her  hu.sband.  Free  he  would 
earn  nuthing,  after  his  last  evening's  work, 
lie  might  nswell  therefore  be  fed  in  jail.  Her 
skin  too  would  be  the  sounder  for  a  rest  The 
baby  was  just  one  of  those  puny  squalid 
things  that  used  to  perish  by  thoiiiiands  in 
the  wretched  hut."!  of  a  fine  old  English 
pcftSJinlry,  all  of  the  olden  time.  Mrs.  Nnd- 
dison  was  full  of  mother's  care  about  it 
Goody  Fubs  was  full  of  neighbourly  advice, 
and  very  eloquent  upon  the  subject  of  her 
nostrum,  n  black  fetid  mess  containing  nobody 
knows  what. 

While  the  two  gossips  talked,  the  flying 
clouds  let  fall  a  flying  shower.  I.anna  was 
still  on  tlie  moor,  and  the  sudden  rain  recalled 
her  to  a  sense  of  her  position.  She  wns 
out,  she  recollected,  at  a  strange  hour,  k 
must  be  at  the  earliest  ten  o'clock,  an  hmir 
later  than  bed-time.  Lanna  turnetl  home- 
wards, tliivijjh  there  WM  no  place  so  terrible 
to  htr  «.s  home. 

"  Vrell  then,  if  you  will  hold  the  child." 
said  Goitdy  Fiibs  to  Mistres.s  Noddison,  "I'll 
give  it  the  remedy,  and  then  it  never  shall 
know  Imrni  again  in  this  world."  "  .\men. 
Goody,  iinil  thank  you,"  When  the  child  felt 
the  fvo'/s  liilo  in  its  throat  it  besan  to  ^crc.'>tIl 
mightily  and  choke,  but  the  stuff  nevertheless 
was  swiillnweii  .\t  tliat  instant,  as  Goody 
rtalvd  iiRiTward-s  tlie  rain  .suddenly  ci'ascd 
to  patler  on  the  shingles.  The  child  srresmed 
more  fin<l  iihiro.  It  went  into  convulsion.s. 
T'lL'  liitt  d'l.ir  bad  been  left  open,  and  indeed 


almost  broken  to  pieces  by  tbc  ronstablesw  A 
white  figrtirc  glided  by.  "Ave  Maria  I" 
gn>aned  old  Goody  Fubs,  not  to  be  heard 
through  the  screaming  of  the  child,  "  there's 
Lanna  Tixel !''  The  child's  face  was  black, 
llie  (Icrcinesflof  tbc  screaming  caused  Lanna 
(o  turn  back,  and  stand  irresolutely  in  th« 
doorway,  rtacly  to  enter  and  bring  help  if  she 
wci-c  able.  Goody  Fubs  made  a  great  cross 
with  her  fingers  over  her  own  wrinkled  fore- 
head, and  then  llcw  at  the  delicate  cheekjs  of 
Lanna  with  her  nails.  L.inna  fled  .Tgain, 
followed  by  loud  RJirieks  from  Mrs.  N'iKldiwon  ; 
the  child's  voice  was  gone,  it  lay  dun^b  in  a 
dead  struggle. 

"O,  the  bile!"  moaned  Mrs.  Koddison. 

"  The  witch  !"  groaned  Good)-  Fubs. 

The  two  or  three  domestics  living  in  the 
Grange  were  in  attendance  on  the  barber 
surgeon,  bu.sy,  I^anna  found,  with  Mr.  Daidc, 
who  had  been  waylaid  and  beaten,  as  she  un- 
derstood. She  knew  then  that  it  was  no 
ghost  she  had  .'*cn,  and,  pitying  his  condition, 
though  he  was  no  friend  to  her,  she  tended  by 
the  steward's  bedside  half  the  night  through, 
after  she  had  paid  a  visit  to  her  seenrt 
chamber.  His  bruises  were  not  serious,  (ho 
cut  upon  his  head  had  been  bound  up,  be  had 
been  comfortably  shaved,  had  been  bled  in 
the  arm,  and  had  received  an  emetic.  Ilia 
case  therefore  promi.sed  well,  and  towards 
morning  the  surgeon  left  him  quietly  a.sleep, 
and  reconiniendeil  I^nna  to  rvtirv,  at  the 
same  time  suggesting  that  » he  shoul<l  balho 
her  swollen  nose  with  rincgar,  and  take  a 
powder,  for  she  seemed  to  bare  had  a  rery 
ugly  fall. 

Lanna  slept  heavily  for  a  great  many  hotjrR, 
and  in  the  morning  found  that  .Mr.  Dank, 
though  very  much  weakened,  w.-is  not  con- 
fined to  his  bed  :  he  was  up  and  out  gon«  to 
encounter  Noddison  in  a  formal  and  judicial 
way  before  the  squire  and  his  brother  justic«. 
Ijinna,  with  acliitig  heart  and  throbliing  nose, 
and  a  wide  border  of  black  rouml  one  of  her 
blue  e}"es,  endeavoured  to  pa  tlirotigh  hcT 
usual  routine  of  duties.  In  the  course  of  t)M 
day  they  took  her  into  Blickford. 

Two  little  Iioys  at  (ilay  in  a  ditch  about  a 
(juarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  village,  leaped  up 
when  they  saw  her  coming,  and  scampered  on 
before  as  fast  a.s  they  were  able,  sliouting  her 
name  aloud.  They  had  been  put  there  as 
scouts  or  Ifviik-out  men,  and  h;i<l  beguiled 
their  tiuie  while  on  their  fiost  with  jiitch  and 
tns.s.  r.<nnna  understood  nothing  of  that,  and 
could  not  at  nil  tell  what  it  meant,  when  a 
turn  in  the  road  liroiiplit  her  in  sight  of  the 
first  hou.ses  in  Blickford,  and  f-he  saw  the 
wh'>le  village  turning  out  with  broonia  to 
meet  her.  Goody  Fubs  advancing;  as  the 
village  champion,  struck  the  poor  orphan  with 
her  broom,  and  then  throwing  away  the 
weapon,  grappled  with  her.  Men  threw 
stones  at  her,  women  pressed  round,  jrrapplod 
together  and  fought  for  the  privilege  of 
pinching  her  or  pulling  at  the  ricti  locks  of 
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brann  hair  that  Goody  their  leader  had  set 
floating. 

"  Kick's  Pond  I"  «•«  the  try.  The  yoiing 
foreign  uitcti  must  be  tried  \>y  wntor — inno- 
cent if  she  drowned,  and  guilty  if  ehogwaiu. 
In  ft  wild  and  tcrriWe  proctssicMi  of  the  whole 
;i>>|iulutiijii  uf  till-  vilJ.i|<Vi  with  the  children 
hiTenuiiiig  and  dancing  joyoiwly  about  in  the 
excitvinent  of  a  witch-ducking,  Lanna  wan 
draggfd  to  the  moor,  where  Mistrc-jw  No<ldi- 
8on  tife«-  from  ber  cottage  as  a  tigrcsa  from  her 
lair,  ind  lore  ihc  llcsh  and  garments  of  the 
will  li,  and  showed  her  the  dead  child.  Mounted 
constables  were  hurrying  in  the  dirL-ction  of 
the  riut,  I'ut  tlioyonly  came  in  time  to  drag  the 
wtcIcIumI  tirl  out  of  the  pond  into  which  she 
W3»  thrust,  and  Ihuy  came  not  to  jirotect  hut 
to  arrint  lur.  There  was  fresii  evidence, 
some  of  iho  uiiii  hinted  to  the  villagei-s,  and 
a  tno«t  aggravated  case  against  her.  Stic  wis 
therefore  eniTied  U>  the  round-house,  and 
spent  the  next  thirty  hours,  half  sntrocated, 
and  U)cked  uji  with  very  filthy  people. 

Then  she  waM  brought  out  on  one  of  the 
last  and  tine»t  days  of  the  merry  month  of 
May,  and  taken  into  the  presence  of  tlie 
justices,  with  *Mjnire  t'aufeat  Uieir  head,  who 
had  long  been  of  opinion  that  she  had  be- 
witcliL-d  his  son  by  wicked  arts,  ami  now  was 
ture  of  iL     The  case  was  then  gone  into. 

It  was  shown  tliat  on  a  ceruiin  evening 
Ho<Jg<«  XoJdison  maltreated  the  companion 
of  liie  accu!«>.-d,  a  foreigner  nxnied  iiuns 
Dank,  who  it  was  now  a-sccrtained  had 
accretly  ina<te  his  escape  out  of  the  neigh- 
bourliiHid,  and  had  gone  no  one  could  tind 
out  whither.  It  was  presumed  that  she  rc- 
cvived  iiiKlant  information  from  Kotnc  imp 
of  the  deed  that  Noddison  had  done,  for  she 
was  out  in  the  direction  of  N'oddigon'a  honse 
bcfori'  any  human  tidings  could  liinrc  reached 
her.  It  vvas  proreil  that  NodJison  was  ca.st 
into  a  deadly  letiiarg}',  duriii2;wlii<'li  the  witch 
wa-i  Been  Hitting  about  upon  the  niour  before 
hi-i  diKir,  and  that  immediatcty  after  she  had 
vani.shed  Noddison  was  taken  by  the  con- 
Eta1ilc!<  It  WON  proved  that  in  further  puni^li- 
inotit  of  NtvUison,  the  accused  Ijinna  Tilcel 
4id  by  her  arts  tlirow  his  only  child  into 
violent  conrulsions,  during  which  she  again 
appeared  at  the  floor  and  gazed  in  upon  the 
child  with  her  large  blue  eyes,  immediately 
tStcr  (he-  inlliction  of  which  ^ar.e  it  died.  It 
was  shown  »ko  that  the  min  cca«!e<l  when 
she  a|iiii.ircd,  and  that  Goody  Fub.s  lo.st  a 
yonntr  riorker,  and  sutFered  more  than  asuallj 
from  her  rh<"umatism  on  the  day  that  she 
aa.>-i-<ted  at  tin.-  uinking  of  the  wicked  woman. 

Tiiesi'  rfvelanons  were  not  ni.rcss.iry  to 
induce  I'aiifkin  Arthur  to  appear  against  the 
■tren  wtio  had  oracfised  on  him  with  herait«. 
Ha  nrovi-'l  that  when  he  had  been  drawn  by 
ftcr  aevices — etspecially,  he  thought,  by  her 
larpc  eyes — to  declare  love  towanls  her,  she, 
lM>Ei<'Tin"thatMhe  had  himin  her  toils,confis'5i-<J 
'  to  hnn  in  plain  words  that  she  had  a  fnmillnr 
tn  tn.   shapi-  of  a  dragon  or  a  hollybush  with 


which  she  of\en  talked,  and  that  it  was  >o- 
quainte*!  with  her  Kccrcts.  The  dragon  on 
the  Lawn  wss,  therefore,  part  of  her  enchant- 
ment, »nd  it  wa.s  natural  to  consider  that  the 
Btrangc  figures  of  cocks  and  tlshe.s  to  be  Been 
on  the  Dutch  fann.  though  they  looked  like 
box,  and  yew,  and  holly  trees  must  be  really 
and  truly  demoas.  The  ciiptain  further 
proved,  that  l>eing  in  nonio  trouble,  and 
sobbing,  the  witch  called  for  help  upon  a 
certain  Mother  Somebody,  he  did  not  catch 
the  name,  because  she,  the  said  witciv,  sobbed 
while  she  was  speaking. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  bench 
he  said  that  it  was  not  "Mother  of  God." 
"  She  fiu'tlier,"  he  said,  "  vi-ntnrcd  so  far 
as  to  tell  me  that  I  was  to  mnrry  upon  tho 
condition  of  Rutrcring  eternnl  torment" 
(Here  a  thrill  ran  through  the  whole  a.'s.sera- 
bly).  "  She  told  mc  that  she  herself  was 
doomed,  but  that  it  wa.«i  a  light  tiiatlcr,  and 
that  we  misht  laugh  at  it  togrther." 

During  this  revelation  Lanna  fainte<3.  She 
showed  no  trace  of  her  former  beauty,  for  no 
change  of  dress  or  mean.s  of  clennlinc-.'ss  ha>l 
been  provided  for  her  since  she  was  liiken 
from  the  tilthy  pond,  and  she  appeared  to 
have  C4iught  sontc  kind  of  ft-vcr  in  the  round- 
house. \VlH'n  she  recoverol  she  was  com- 
pelled to  -Stand  11)1  that  her  (a<"e  might  bo  seen 
during  the  rest  of  tlic  cxuniinafion.  Her 
hou^e  had  been  searched.  A  white  object 
wa.s  brought  tlirough  a  lane  made  in  the 
shudd'.ring  crowd,  and  suddenly  presented 
before  Lanna.  She  was  seized  with  violetit 
h3'steric.«.  It  was  the  waxen  image  of  a 
corpse  robed  in  its  graveclothes :  an  exact 
effigy  of  the  dead  body  of  her  father. 

"She  took  me  to  a  room,"  said  Captain 
Arthur,  "in  which  lay  this  image.  Ithought 
it  had  been  taken  lh>m  the  grave,  and  fell  at 
once  that  she  was  one  of  the  worj<t  kind 
of  witches.    1  See  now  that  it  i.>;  made  of  wax." 

AVhilo  Ltnnn  remained  still  inscuftililc  a 
learned  prie.'it  stood  forward,  and  gave  evidence 
that  the  u-sc  of  these  waxen  images  by  witches 
w.as  well  known.  They  were  the  figures  of 
men  to  whom  they  wished  evil.  The  witches 
moulded  them  and  Mu.sed  them  to  wiusto 
slowly,  and  a*  the  was  wa.'Jted,  so  wasted  the 
victim's  lli'sli.  Thev  also  pricked  and  stabbed 
them,  and  when  tfiey  did  so  the  true  desh 
felt  every  hurt  that  was  indietod.  This  wag 
undoubtedly  the  image  of  .some  person  whom 
the  witch  ti.vel  had  killed  by  her  enchant- 
ments. 

The  Icarnciljustieci  then  waited  until  Lanna 
wa.s  80  far  recovered  that  she  could  bu  made  to 
speak ;  pains  l>eing  t.aken  to  expedite  her  re- 
collection of  herself  hy  means  not  altogether 
free  from  cruelty.  She  siid,  however,  very 
little.  There  wa.s  no  escape  fur  her,  she  said, 
nnri  she  desired  none.  She  had  lived  too  long. 
But  she  wished  Captain  Arthur  to  reflect  upon 
the  words  she  had  used,  and  hear  now,  if  he 
would,  the  story  she  designed  to  tell  him. 

She  WIS  ordered  to  address  tho  court,  and 
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did  so,  Captain  Arthur  being  present  "  That 
image  was  the  doom  I  spoke  of.  It  is  the 
image  of  my  father  as  he  lay  dead  trhcn,  if  I 
might,  I  would  have  died  with  him.  He  was 
superstitious,  as  you  all  are  who  accuse  me 
here  to-day  of  witchcraft.  He  was  jealous 
of  my  lore,  and  wished  to  bo  remembered  by 
me  daily  when  I  had  his  wealth.  I  would 
liarc  rejected  that,  for  his  desire  was  horrible 
to  me.  But  next  on  the  peril  of  losing  his 
blessing,  I  was  made  to  promise  that,  wher- 
ever I  lived,  I  would  preserve  the  effigy  of  my 
dead  father,  every  day  eat  my  dinner  in  its 
presence,  and  every  night  kiss  it  before  I 
went  to  rest  I  was  a  child  then,  and  a 
terror  seized  mc  which  I  never  have  been 
able  to  shake  off.  I  have  not  dared  to  dis- 
obe}'.  Hans  Dank  was  my  fiither's  steward, 
who  was  privy  to  it  all,  and  who  was  made 
by  will  my  guardian  and  inquisitor.  Let  him 
prove  that  1  speak  truth  in  this.  There  is 
one  thing  more  which  concerns  me  little  now. 
My  father  thought  that  while  the  image  of 
his  body  lasted,  the  body  itself  would  remain 
whole  in  the  tomb,  awaiting  mine  that  was 
to  be  placed  beside  it  Then  our  dust  was 
to  mingle.  He  was  a  superstitious  man,  as 
you  are  superstitious  men.  I  shall  be  burnt ; 
you  will  defeat  his  wishes.  That  is  the  truth 
which  I  wish  Captain  Arthur  now  to  hear. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  four  years  old. 
I  am  friendless  ;  and  there  is  no  one  but  the 
man  who  offered  mc  bis  love  for  whose  sake 
I  care  whether  or  not  I  die  disgraced." 

The  squire  was  vcrv  wroth  at  these  allu- 
sions to  his  son,  and  said,  when  she  had  made 
an  end  of  speaking,  "  AVitch,  you  know  truly 
wliat  will  be  your  end.  If  your  accomplice 
wore  indeed  here,  ho  could  not  save  you,  but 
you  can  have  no  support  from  him,  because, 
knowing  his  guilt,  he  fled  when  he  first  heard 
that  these  proceedings  would  bo  taken.  For 
your  tale,  by  which  you  artfully  endeavour  to 
mislead  my  son,  it  cannot  serve  you.  It 
touches  in  nothing  what  has  been  proved 
against  you  in  the  case  of  the  Noddisons,  your 
victims.  With  what  mysterious  designs  you 
cau.sed  this  dreadful  image  to  be  made,  and 
kept  it  secretly  within  your  house,  we  cannot 
tell,  nor  does  it  concern  us  very  much  to 
know.  The  meaning  of  the  image  we  know 
well,  and  we  know  also,"  said  the  squire, 
with  a  malicious  grin,  "  to  what  good  use  it 
can  be  put  Truly  it  will  be  a  fine  thing 
to  save  faggots  in  the  burning  of  a  witch  so 
worthless." 

And  the  law  took  its  course,  and  solemn 
trial  led  in.  due  time  to  solemn  sentence, 
and  Lanna  Tixcl,  with  the  fatal  waxen  effigy 
bound  in  her  armii,  was  made  the  core  of  a 
great  holiday  bonfire,  which  enlivened  the 
mhabitants  of  Blickford.  When  the  wax 
caught,  the  blaze  made  even  babies  in  their 
mothers'  arms  crow  out,  and  clap  their  hands 
with  pleasure. 

A  brilliant  ending  to  this  very  pleasant 
story  of  the  good  old  times !    They  are  quite 


gone  and  never  will  come  back  again.  And 
so,  nothing  is  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  regret 
their  memory,  we  puny  men,  we  miserable 
shams. 


AIR  MAPS. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  work  we  gun 
a  short  account  of  the  new  science  of  Sub- 
marine Geography,  by  means  of  which  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  great  undnlatory  beds  of 
the  oceans  may  be  as  accurately  mapped  fiir 
all  practical  purposes  of  navigation,  as  are  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  our  own  dir  earth. 
In  that  paper  we  dwelt  upon  the  aeop-aca 
soundings  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  of  some 
of  the  more  immediate  results  of  the  know- 
ledge thas  acquired. 

Current-charts  and  maps  of  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Old  Ocean  formed  but  one  portton 
of  the  labours  of  our  persevering  brethren 
across  the  Atlantic.  A  most  important  fea- 
ture in  their  scientific  proceedings  was  so  to 
track  the  winds  met  with  in  the  navigatka 
of  the  highways  of  the  seas,  as  to  be  able  to 
lay  down  with  tolerable  accuracy  a  compldc 
chart  of  the  various  currents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  cvcr;^  part  of  the  world,  at  all  tioM 
of  the  year—in  short,  to  construct  a  hngt 
Air  Map. 

The  proceedings  of  the  American  Govwn-  . 
ment  since  that  paper  was  printed  may  be 
learned  by  what  transpired  at  a  public  meet- 
ing convened,  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  llff- 
chants'  Room  at  Lloyd's  for  the  purptw  of 
receiving  a  communication  from  LicuttBUi 
Maury  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  refc* 
ence  to   the  co-operation  of   British  eos- 
mandcrs  with  those  of  America  in  canjif 
on  a  series  of  atmospheric  observations. 

Already  a  knowledge  of  the  hitherto  »  I 
noticed  variable  winds  havo  enabled  a*  I 
gators  to  shorten  their  voyages  to  some  paiti' 
the  world  by  fully  one-third  of  Uie  usual  tiH 
and  in  a  few  instances  to  onc-hal£  In  mak- 
ing of  the  growing  importance  of  our  ffltr 
course  with  the  Australian  Colonies,  lit* 
nant  Maury  cxpressc>d  his  belief  that  ■> 
very  few  years  the  run  to  and  from  Anttflk 
from  this  country  would  bo  accomplisbtdlf 
ordin.ory  good  sailing  vessels  in  one  hmM 
and  forty  daj'S,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  i* 
hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  daja  t 
Ls  not,  therefore,  to  bo  wondered  at  tW 
shipowners,  merchants,  and  marinenii 
take  a  deep  interet^t  in  them.  Time  ktf 
ever  been  considered  as  money,  and  M 
this  was  never  more  truly  the  case  If 
at  the  pre.sent  moment,  when  electrie  kk" 
graphs,  high-pressure  locomotives,  udi* 
proved  screws  are  doing  all  that  ikdf' 
cit\',  steam,  and  iron  can  do  to  annM* 
space,  and  bring  distint  places  together,  k 
thus  looking,  however,  to  shortening  ^ 
voyage  to  and  from  the  other  cide  of  # 
globe  no  new  and  costly  mechanical  appGnt' 
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trc  ncede«I,  no  novel  motVe  power  is  thought 
of,  not  H  new  rope  is  roquircil,  not  an  extm 
square  yard  of  canvas  is  askt-il  fur — nil  t)iat 
is  needtd  is  b  lliorough  knowledge  of  the 
■winds  at  sea,  fo  tliat  the  navigator  tuny,  by 
avoiding  such  of  them  us  are  adverse  to  bim, 
make  use  only  of  tliose  which  arc  in  bis 
favour. 

In  so  fir  ns  this  practical,  «mtter-of-fact 
end  is  arrived  at,  the  man  of  the  world  will  of 
courae  feel  warmly  interested  in  tlie  inquiry. 
But  the  sympathies  of  the  student  of  science 
are  not  less  enlisted  on  the  same  side,  for  he 
will  by  ^uch  means  gather  together  many  new 
and  beautiful  facts  serving  to  illuslralo  the 
economy  of  Nature  in  some  of  her  grandest 
operations.  Without  a  doubt  it  will  bo 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  winds 
that  we  shall  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
many  plu-nomena  at  present  but  guessed  at. 
The  cniir.se  and  duration  of  the  air-currents 
will  exrplnin  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  many 
large  tracts  of  country.  The  direction  of  the 
winds  will  go  far  to  account  fur  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  particular  plants  in  particular  loca- 
lities. The  winds  will  be  found  to  be  tlie  great 
ministers  of  good  throughout  the  surfa«*e  of 
this  globe,  carrying  on  their  invisible  wings 
preciou*  gifts  yielded  np  by  Ocean  to  fertilize 
and  bcoutifv  the  earth  in  far  distant  places, 
and  by  a  still  wider  and  higher  influence  so 
to  equalise  the  ever-recurring  disturbances 
of  tc-tiiperalure,  moisture,  electricity,  as  to 
fit  the  world  for  the  life  and  health  of  the 
many  species — animal  and  vegetable — which 
exist  upon  its  varied  face. 

"  Fickle  ns  iho  wind  "  is  not  an  inapt  adage, 
when  opplied    to  the  local  character  of  the 
winds.     But  looking  at  the  general  course  of 
the  air-currents  over  the  ocean,  if  we  follow 
the   many  wind-roads  which  stretch  across 
the  deep,    wc  shall  see   that,   so   for  from 
possessing  any  features  of   instability,   the 
circulation  of  the   atmosphere   about  us  is 
fully  as  regular  and  well-defined,  as  are  the 
motions  of  the   earth    itself  and    the    other 
great  iKwIies  of  our   system.     lu    fact,    the 
windji  are  a  part  of  that  wondrous  and  bentt- 
tiful  whole  which  was  called  forth  when  "  lie 
measured  the  waters  in   the   hollow  of  his 
tuind,  and  comprehended  the  dust  in  a  mea- 
sure, and  weighed   the  mountains  in  scales 
and  the  hills  in  the  balance."     Long  before 
niodem  science  had   told  us  anything  con- 
cerning almospherie  phenomena,  an  inspired 
•writer    promulgated    the    whole    system  — 
•'  The   wind   goeth  towards  the   .south,  and 
tumeth   about  unto  the  north :   it  whirleth 
about   continually,  and   the  wind  n-turneth 
«g«.in  accoriling  to  hU  circuits."  This  [«asage 
>e^ly  indicates  what  has  been   pa.ssing  in 
the  world  of  winds  since  earth  was  created. 
The  aberrations  of  air-currents  upon   land 
arc  but  tlie  eildies  and  offsets  of  the  great 
atmospheric  tides  caused  by  geological  irregu- 
Inritie."!,  just  as  we  find  dead  water  and  wiiirl- 
pools  ami  1st  the  largest  rivers. 


The  winds  must  no  longer  be  regarded  an 
types  of  instability,  but  rather  as  ancient  and 
faithful  chroniclers;  we  have  but  to  consult 
them  intelligently  to  gather  from  them  great 
natural  truths. 

In  order  to  learn  the  course  of  ocean 
currents,  investigators  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  casting  into  the  sea,  bottles,  labelled 
and  marked,  so  that  on  these  being  found 
cast  ashore  at  remote  jilaces  their  course 
might  be  made  known  to  the  world.  What 
man  docs  with  the  waters  Nature  accom- 
plishes unasked  with  the  air :  she  strangely 
places  tallies  and  marks  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind  in  certain  parts  of  the  globe,  by 
which  the  philosophers  in  a  distant  country 
may  recognise  the  same  wind,  end  so  trace 
it  in  its  path  over  ocean  and  over  land. 

The  sirocco,  or  African  dust,  which  in  spring 
and  autumn  has  long  been  observed  falling 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  dc  Verdes,  Malta, 
Genoa,  Lyons,  and  the  Tyrol,  was  believed  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  great  sandy 
deserts  of  Africa  by  the  prevailing  winds 
coming  from  that  quarter,  and  the  theory 
appeared  plausible  enough.  Men  of  science 
were,  however,  not  content  to  take  this 
supposition  ns  it  stood,  and  thanks  to  re- 
cent improvements  in  the  construction  of 
microscopes,  one  persevering  philosopher, 
Ehrenherg,  has  l)cen  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  precise  nature  and  consequently  the 
Original  source  of  this  sujiposed  African 
dust.  Ilis  examinations  have  demon.sliiLted 
timt  this  rain-dust  does  not  belong  to  the 
mineral,  but  to  the  vegetable  king<lom ;  that 
it  consists  not  of  earthy  particles  finely 
divided,  but  of  minute  infusoria  and  organ- 
isms whose  habitat  is  not  Africa,  but  South 
Atncriov,  and  that  too  in  the  region  of  the 
south-west  trade  winds.  The  professor  was 
not  content  with  examining  one  specimen ; 
he  compared  the  "rain-dust"  gathered  at 
the  Cape  de  Verdes  with  that  collected  at 
Genoa,  Lyons  and  Malta,  and  so  closely 
did  they  all  resemble  each  other  that  they 
might  have  been  pronounced  as  taken  from 
one  spot.  Xay,  more  than  this,  one  spe- 
cies of  infusoria,  the  ciinotia  amphtfoxit,  has 
often  been  found  in  this  dust  with  its  green 
ovaries,  and  therefore  capable  of  life.  That 
this  dust  could  not  have  conio  from  Africa 
is  evident  from  its  hue,  which  is  red  or 
cinnamon  colour,  whereas  the  sands  from 
the  great  African  deserts  are  all  white  oc 
greyish, 

Ciixrying  this  inquiry  still  further  wo  shall 
by  its  Hieans  arrive  at  a  key  to  the  entire 
system  of  atmospheric  currents.  We  have 
said  that  the  rain-dust  falls  in  the  spring  and 
autumn :  the  actual  time  has  been  at  perio<Ia 
of  thirty  or  forty  days  after  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes.  It  requires  no  irgu- 
nient  to  demonstrate  that  these  minuto 
imrticle.H  of  tirganic  matter  must  have  been 
lifted  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not 
during  a  rainy  season,  but  at  a  period  whea 
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evcrvthing  in  the  rcgctable  kingdom  was 
parciii-d  and  dr)',  and  consequently  in  a  fit 
condition  for  being  carried  aloft  and  whirled 
through  the  upper  realms  of  air  on  the  wings 
of  t!ie  wind. 

If  we  examine  the  seasons  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  great  South  American  continent, 
we  shall  find  that  the  tract  of  country  which 
suflc-rs  most  severely  from  the  tropical  drouplit 
at  the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox  is  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Oronoco ;  which  is  then 
parched  and  burnt  with  intense  heat  Its 
pools  arc  dry,  its  marshes  and  plains  arid ; 
all  vegetation  has  ceased;  the  great  rc])- 
tik'S  have  buried  themselves  deep  in  the 
sands;  the  hum  of  insect  life  is  hushed, 
and  the  stillness  of  death  reigns  through  the 
valley. 

In  the  autumnal  equinox  wc  find  a  similar 
state  of  tilings  in  the  upper  Oronoco  and  the 
great  Amasonian  basin.  It  is  precisely  at 
tiicse  times  that  ail  vegetable  matter  is  in 
the  fittest,  impalpable,  and  feather-light 
condition  for  being  liflcd  up  and  carried 
away,  and  it  is  precisely  at  such  periods  of 
the  year  that  these  regions  are  vi.sited  \>y 
tcrrinc  gales,  whirlwinds,  and  tornadoes; 
which,  sweeping  over  their  lifeless,  death-like 
plains  and  basins,  raise  up  vast  clouds  of 
microscopic  organisms  and  bear  them  away 
with  lightning  speed  to  be  rained  down  in 
remote  countries,  chroniclers  of  tlie  great 
wind-roads  of  the  world. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  what  has  been  here 
ftatod,  that  for  these  "organisms"  to  be 
carried  from  south-west  to  north-east,  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  course  of  the  pre- 
vailing surface  winds  of  tliose  regions,  there 
muiit  be  other  upper  currents  performing 
this  work.  This  is  the  case,  and  in  stating 
it  to  be  so,  we  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the 
whole  secret  mechanism  of  the  atmosphere: 
wc  learn  how  it  is  that  "the  wind  goeth 
towanis  the  south,  and  turncth  al>out  unto 
the  north." 

AVc  on  shore  find"  the  wind  frequently 
veering  about  from  point  to  point  of  the 
coin[ia.ss,  often  blowing  in  opposite  directions 
during  a  few  hours.  Not  unfrequently  we 
are  visited  with  strong  gales  of  wind,  lasting 
fur  a  day  or  more,  and  then  followed  by 
heavy  falls  of  rain  and  calma  Yet  such  winds, 
in  comparison  with  the  general  system  of  at- 
mospheric circulation,  are  but  eddies  of  the 
iiiaiii  cvirrent  They  have  no  more  efTect 
in  cliiringing  or  disturbing  that  system  than 
the  showers  which  they  bring  with  them  have 
ill  aUtrinp  the  course' of  the  Gulf  stream  or 
olh'T  <K;e»m  currents. 

Let  ns  see,  then,  what  this  general  atmo- 
rpherii!  system  is.  On  either  side  of  the 
equator,  commencing  at  a  distance  of  some  few 
degn-crt  from  it,  we  find  a  sone  of  peri)etual 
winds  extending  to  about  thirty  degrees  north 
and  south.  These  blow  constantly  in  similar 
dinrrtioiis  as  steadily  and  perpetually  as  the 
(idcH  of  Uie  Thames  flow  and  ebb,  and  ore 


called  from  the  directions  whence  they  come  the 
nortli-ea.<it  and  south-east  trades.  These  winds 
are  constantly  travelling  from  the  poles,  north 
and  south,  to  the  equator.  Their  spiral  or 
curved  motion  is  accounted  for  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  west  to  cof^t.  I^ 
using  the  language  of  Lieutenant  Maary, 
wc  imagine  a  particle  of  atmosphere  at  the 
north  pole,  where  it  is  at  rest,  to  be  put  in 
motion  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  equator, 
we  con  easily  see  how  this  particle  of  air 
coming  from  the  pole,  where  it  did  not  par- 
take of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  would, 
in  consequence  of  its  tit  inertia,  find,  as  it 
travels  south,  the  earth  slipping  under  it,  is 
it  were,  from  west  to  east,  and  thus  it  weald 
appear  to  be  coming  from  the  north-east,  and 
going  towards  the  south-west :  in  other  wordi, 
it  would  be  a  north-east  wind.  A  similar 
course  is  followed  by  the  wind  coming  from 
the  south  pole  towards  the  equator.  Nov 
as  these  two  winds  arc  known  to  be  perpe- 
tually flowing  from  the  poles,  it  is  quite  we 
for  us  to  assume  that  the  air  which  they 
keep  in  motion  must  return  by  some  channels 
to  their  former  places  at  the  poles,  othe^ 
wise  these  winds  would  soon  exhaust  the 
polar  regions  of  their  atmosphere,  utd 
piling  it  up,  so  to  speak,  about  the  equator, 
would  cease  to  blow  for  the  want  of  a  fitib 
supply  of  air. 

Looking  at  it  in  this  light  it  has  beta 
assumed,  and  proved  almost  to  a  ccrtamtr, 
that  there  exist  fiir  above  these  tradc-iriiiai 
other  and  counter  currents  of  air  retwaif 
to  the  poles  as  rapidly  as  they  are  flying  ftw 
it.    In  short  that  above  the  south-east  tnit 
there  is  a  north-west  wind,  and  aborsfc 
north-cast  trade  a  south-west  wind  peiprit 
ally  blowing.    We  have  already   told  hf 
Nature  has  so  wonderfully  and  bctntiN^ 
placed  tallies  on  the  wings  of  the  latter.  If 
means  of  the  microscopic  infusoria  raised  fHt 
the  Oronoco  and  ^Vmazon  valleys,  and  doM 
less  this  first  outlining  of  the  new  Air  Hf 
will,  in  due  course,  be  filled  up  in  other  pak  j 
of  the  world  bv  certain  indications  of  Ik 
true  course  of  tde  upper  strata  of  air  Tetat 
ing  towards  the  south  pole. 

Believing  that  these  phenomena  aretkat 
actually  in  operation,  we  will  cndean*  |{ 
to  show  more  in  detail  the  course  of  Ai 
"  wind  roads  "  of  the  worlil,  ond  to  do  M>  If 
again  making  use  of  Lieutenant  Maury*s  iO* 
tration  of  a  single  particle  or  atom  of  air,« 
representing  the  entire  volume. 

AVc  will  start  from  the  north  pole,  i 
company  with  our  fellow  atom,  and  fcw 
we  find  by  some  ogency  not  yet  nniff 
stood  that  wc  arc  travelling  southwards  k 
the  ui)per  regions  of  the  atmofq>herv,  •* 
not  along  the  surface  of  the  world,  until  W  ' 
reach  about  the  parallel  of  thirty  north  tf 
tude,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canary  Idani 
Here  wc  meet  with  a  similar  snppcsril 
particle,  travelling  also  in  tho  upper  at 
sphere  the  return  Journey  towatds  the  pih  I 
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The  two  adverse  particles  press  a^s^ninst  each 
othor  with  their  entire  force,  and  being  of 
equal  power,  produce  an  equilibrium  or  nccii- 
miilation  of  dead  air.  This  ia  the  calm  bolt 
of  Caneer. 

From  under  (his  belt  or  bank  of  calms, 
two  Miifaoe  euirenta  of  wind  are  ejected  ; 
one  towards  the  equator  and,  irom  the  cause 
nlroady  assigned,  tjikin^  a  south-westerly 
coursi;  as  the  north-cast  trade  wind ;  the 
olhiT  towards  tlie  pole,  as  the  gouth-west 
passage  wind.  These  winds,  coming  out  as 
they  do  at  the  lower  surface  of  this  calm 
region,  must  come  from  above  by  mean^  of 
downward  currents,  just  as  we  may  supi.io.-ie 
a  vessel  of  water  filled  from  (he  top  by  two 
slrewnis  flowing  in  from  opposite  directions 
and  flowing  out  from  two  openings  below 
in  cotiLrary  channel,'^.  In  support  of  \.\i\» 
downward  theory  of  tlio  air,  wc  find  the 
tcstiraoiiy  of  Humboldt  who  tells  us  (as  others 
do)  tiiat  in  this  calm  region,  the  barometer 
Btands  higher  th:in  it  does  to  the  north  or 
south  of  it 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  jour- 
ney of  the  winds,  is  the  fact  that  the  currents 
of  air  thus  forced  out  from  the  lower  surface 
of  this  calm  belt,  are  not  those  which  were 
previously  travelling  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion :  the  wind  from  t\ie  pole  does  not  sink 
dort-n  and  return  northwards  *»  a  surfitce 
wind  ;  it  has  yet  a  long  journey  before  it,  a 
journey  given  to  it  to  perform,  by  infinite 
wisdom,  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes :  it 
has  yet  to  go  towards  the  south  before  it 
turneth  atjout  unto  the  north.  The  particle 
of  nir  in  company  wth  which  we  have  tra- 
velled thus  far,  makes  its  way  by  some  ni3's- 
terious  agency — bclieveil  to  be  eleolricjil,  and 
indeeil  all  but  proved  to  be  so  by  Faniday's 
recent  discoveries — across  this  calm  xonc,  but 
at  the  same  time  downwards,  and  ai>pears  on 
tlie  surface  going  southerly  as  the  north-cast 
trade  wind :  it  cannot  pass  along  in  the 
uppcT  sir,  for  there  is  another  similar  particle 
wending  its  way  back  to  the  pole,  having 
perfonned  the  allotted  circuit  which  this 
one  fresh  from  the  north  is  about  to 
make. 

As  the  north-east  trade,  our  particle  jour- 
neys until  mar  the  equator,  where  it  en- 
counters a  siniilar  particle  as  the  south-east 
trade.  Here,  at  this  placf  of  the  equatorial 
meeting,  there  is  another  conHict  and  another 
calm  region,  as  all  those  who  have  made  a 
voyage  to  the  south  know  full  well.  The 
consequence  of  this  encounter  of  the  two 
typical  particles  is  similar  to  that  which 
took  place  at  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  but 
is  brought  aVjout  in  a  ditTetvnt  manner. 

Till-  great  heat  of  the  sun  near  the  equator, 
adik-d  to  the  presence  of  the  two  conflicting 
winds  one  agiuiist  the  otlier,  causes  thejn  to 
ascend,  and  once  more  crossing  the  belt  of 
calm.o,  they  make  their  way  still  in  their 
onward  course ;  the  northern  particle,  with 
irhicfa  wc  will  suppose  ourselves  still  La  com- 


pany, taking  an  upper  coarse,  until,  arrived 
at  the  7.ono  of  Capricorn,  between  twenty 
and  tl)irty  degrees  of  south  latitude,  it  en- 
counters the  southerly  breeiea,  and  this  time 
descending  comes  out  at  the  lower  sur- 
Cice  on  the  opposite  side  nf  the  calm  region, 
and  makes  its  way  to  the  south  |iole  as  a 
surface  wind.  Entering  the  polar  regions 
obliquely,  it  is  pressed  against  by  similar 
particles  coming  from  every  nieridiiin,  and  as 
it  approaches  the  higher  latitudes,  having 
less  sjMicc  to  move  in,  it  flics  along  more  ra- 
pidly and  more  obliquely,  until  it,  with  all 
Uic  rest,  is  whirled  about  the  pole  in  a  con- 
tinued circular  gale  :  at  last,  reaching  the 
great  polar  vortex,  pressed  up  on  every  side, 
it  is  carried  upwards  to  Uie  regions  of  atmo- 
sphere above,  whence  it  commences  agnin  its 
circuit,  and  journeys  back  to  the  north  as  an 
upper  current,  thus  fuUilling  its  allotted  task 
of  turning  about  unto  the  north.  It  now 
passes  back  over  the  same  space,  but  this 
time  its  path  i.s  altered ;  where  it  was  before 
an  upper  current  it  is  now  a  surface  wind, 
and  FiVc  Term. 

Having  thus  pictm-cd  the  winil-roada 
across  our  Air  Map,  wc  will  proceed  to 
point  out  the  reasons  fur  Ijclicving  them 
to  be  the  actual  paths  travelled  on  day  hy 
day,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  great  world 
of  air. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  biar  in  mind  the 
following  facts,  since  they  (brni  the  ground- 
work on  which  our  structure  of  reasoning 
will  be  built.  In  the  northern  half  of  the 
globe  land  grcatl^'  predominates  over  water  ; 
the  southern  half  of  the  world  being  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  ocean.  Nearly  all  the  gieat 
rivers  of  the  world  are  to  1)C  found  north 
of  the  equator  ;  whilst  south  of  the  line  there 
is  but  oae  large  stream,  the  PlaLT,  the  .Vinazon 
being  in  the  eqtmtorinl  region  and  receiving 
half  iU  supply  from  the  riorth  and  half  from 
the  south.  Ill  South  Africa  there  is  no  river 
of  any  nioiuent,  and  the  rivers  of  Australia 
are  insignificant. 

The  main  source  of  supply  for  the  waters  of 
these  rivers  is  of  course  to  be  founil  in  the 
clouds,  which  furnish  it  in  the  shape  of  rain. 
The  clouds  derive  tht  ir  supply  from  the  ocean, 
whence  vapour  is  raised  by  evaporation.  "  .411 
the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not 
full  ;  unto  the  place  from  whence  they  camo 
thither  thev  return  ng-ain."  This  is  precisely 
what  is  taking  jilace  daily.  If  the  winds 
did  not  lake  up  from  tlie  8C«  largo  quantities 
of  vafiour,  and  store  it  in  the  clouds  for 
distribution  when  wanted,  the  sea  would  "  be 
full."  with  all  these  gigantic  streams  passing 
into  it ;  vet  it  is  never  full. 

The  fact^  here  given  appear  at  first  sight 
nnomalouK,  but  on  examination  they  will 
be  found  to  spe.-tk  in  fiivour  of  the  theory 
previously  adv.inced  as  to  the  wind-roads. 
The  all  but  riverlcss  countries  of  Si.ulh<rn 
Americ:i.  South  Africa  and  Australia  are 
situated  in  llie  midst  of  the  largest  expanse 
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of  ocean,  with  surface  winds  blowing  orw 
them  ihnt  liaTc  swept  the  fnco  of  the 
waters  for  manv  ihouiiandg  of  miles,  and 
which  must  at  their  tciDpcrature  he  heavily 
loaded  with  vapour.  Yet  these  winds  furnish 
no  supplies  of  rain  sufficient  to  form  any 
rivers  of  magnitude.  Those  hinds  arc  almost 
rireriess. 

On  the  other  hand  the  winds  which  blow 
over  the  gigantic  rivers  of  the  northern 
hemisphere — the  mighty  stream.**  of  America, 
Kuseia,  India  and  China — have  all  traversed 
but  little  of  ocean,  their  way  from  the 
equator  has  chiefly  l)efn  over  dry  land, 
whence  they  could  raise  up  little  if  any 
moisture.  VVIicnce  then  is  it  that  countries 
with  comparatively  so  little  water  about 
them  should  rccicve  so  copiou.sly  of  rain, 
whilst  thoso  in  the  very  heart  of  the  seas  arc 
devoid  of  any  such  supply  ? 

To  take  up  surface  water  and  hold  it  in 
suspense  tlic  air  must  he  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture ;  to  part  witii  it  again  m  the  shape  of 
rain  its  temperature  must  be  considerably 
lowered.  Tlie  only  winds  whichj  by  reason 
of  the  temperature,  can  perform  this  lifting 
process,  are  the  Trades  on  either  side  of  the 
equatorial  region.  In  their  course  over  the 
vast  body  of  waters,  they  become  highly 
charged  with  vapour.  On  their  meeting  at 
the  zone  of  cqualurial  calms  they  rise,  reach 
a  cooler  atmosphere,  and  consequently  become 
expanded  and  part  with  some  of  their  mois- 
ture; and  hence  we  hear  of  such  extraordinary 
falls  of  rain  in  thciio  regions  as  that  sailors 
have  actually  taken  up  buckets  of  fresh  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during  one  of 
these  down-pourings.  But  the  winds  only 
part  with  a  portion  of  their  load  ;  the  south- 
cast  trade  \U\s  itself  and  its  lo.id  of  aqueous 
vapour  high  above  the  surface,  and  coursing 
on  towards  the  north  in  the  contrary  direction 
of  the  north-east  trade  below,  becomes 
gradually  cooled  on  its  way,  and  as  it  cools 
parts  as  gradually  with  its  vapours  in  the 
shape  of  rain. 

In  like  manner  the  north-east  trade  that 
rose  as  an  upper  current  at  the  ctjuntor  to 
take  its  way  to  the  south,  performed  also  its 
lofik  of  evaporation,  but  to  a  far  less  degree. 
Coming  from  the  regions  of  the  north,  it  is  a 
cold  wind,  anil  therefore  not  in  a  condition  to 
raise  up  vapour  until  it  be  near  the  equator, 
consequently  it  has  but  little  to  precipitate  in 
the  shape  of  rain,  and  hence  we  find  the  lands 
of  the  south  so  devoid  of  rivers.  Were  it  to 
l)C  otherwise  than  thus,  were  the  south-east 
vapour-loadefi  winds  to  traverse  the  surface 
of  tde  earth  in  their  northerly  career,  they 
would  not  part  with  their  moisture  where 
most  Deeded  by  reason  of  their  high  tem- 
perature, but  would  deposit  the  whole 
when  arrived  in  the  frigid  stone,  where  least 
needed. 

Again,  if  this  80uth-ca.st  ivind  when  it  rose 
np  was  turned  back  in  its  course,  and  instead 
of  passing  over  to  the  northern  hemisphere 


to  water  the.sc  vast  regrions  of  dry  earth, 
pursued  a  southerly  career,  its  .stores  of  rain 
would  be  spent  over  very  small  track*  of  eartii 
and  over  immense  regions  of  water,  ft  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  no  other  system  than  that 
which  it  is  now  believed  is  the  course  of  the 
winds  could  bo  productive  of  the  great 
benefits  which  we  receive  from  them.  The 
southern  hemisphere  may  hv  likene«l  to  an 
enortaous  boiler,  the  northern  to  a  huge 
condenser,  by  means  of  which  all  the 
moisture  in  the  world  is  dealt  with  for 
distribution. 

The  one  exception  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plate 
to  the  absence  of  large  rivers  in  the  south, 
serves  equally  to  prove  the  theory.  If  the 
reader  will  refer  to  a  map  of  the  world, 
he  wnll  perceive  that  the  north-eajit  trade- 
wind  which  is  lifted  at  the  equator,  passea 
as  an  upper  current  of  precipitation  over  the 
sources  of  the  Plata,  must  have  crossed  the 
equatorial  region  in  about  one  hundred  de- 
grees west  longitude,  and,  therefore,  having 
come  from  the  north-ea.st,  must  have  tra- 
versed some  thousands  of  miles  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  then  meeting  in  its  southerly 
career  with  the  lofty  Andes,  become  forced 
up  by  them  into  still  higher  regions  of  cold, 
draining  in  its  ascent  the  last  djTop  of 
moisture  from  those  mountains  to  supply  the 
solitary  river  of  the  south. 

In  like  manner,  a  reference  to  the  map  will 
show  that  the  north-cast  wind  which  tra- 
verses the  great  Sahara  of  central  Africa,  Is 
flung  up  at  the  equator,  and  thence  pa^ises 
over  South  Africa  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, leaving  no  rain  in  that  riverles.'?  coun- 
try. Again,  the  same  trade  which  sweeps 
the  sterile,  rainless  steppes  of  Chinese  Tor- 
tary,  cro.sses  the  line  to  the  southward  of 
Ceylon,  and  thence  takes  its  vapouricss  way 
over  the  great  Australian  continent,  where 
also  tlierc  arc  no  rivers  of  any  size. 

There  m  a  roraftrkablo  circumstance  con- 
nected with  whirlwinds  at  sen,  or  cyclones 
as  they  arc  termed,  which  goes  far  to  confirm 
this  theory  of  our  Air  Map.  In  the  northern 
heinisplicrc,  all  these  circular  storms  revolve 
frotn  right  to  left  ;  in  the  s"Ulh  they  re- 
volve from  led  to  right ;  and  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  counws  indicated  by  the  present 
theory,  which  the  various  currents  of  atmo- 
sphere take  at  the  two  poles  in  their  return 
circuits. 

AVe  have  tlius  given  the  main  features  of 
the  great  wind-roads  of  this  earth,  as  laid 
down  by  Lieutenant  Maury.  There  arc, 
however,  many  lesser  tracts — small  footwayn, 
as  it  were — diverging  from  the  main  trunk 
roads  of  the  atmosphere,  which  taking  their 
course  and  strength  from  the  varied  .surface 
of  the  land  follow  irregular,  mid,  ns  yet,  but 
little  known  directions.  It  is  to  these,  and 
to  the  cotdirmntion  of  wimt  is  already  be- 
lieved to  be  the  case,  that  the  attention  of 
nautical  observers  is  winhed  to  be  directed, 
fio  that,  in  the  coarse  of  timc^  by  the  unltwl 
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efforts  of  British  an4  American  navig;atora, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  fill  up  the  many  blank 
and  uncertain  spaces  in  our  great  Air  Map. 


GONE  I 

I  HAV*  the  letter  ret,  Minnie, 

Voo  «ctit  the  very  J»v 
Timi  (f»vo  ^ocir  first-born  to  your  arms, 

Ad"J  I  "Oil  far  RWny. 
I  Miv  iliniii^h  e»cry  Iruinbling  line 

1  -;  wu»  the  boy. 

U-.  ,lio"k  the  wc»kenel  h»nJ 

'i ^  ;jj  wiali  me  joy. 

Of  all  thv  mottier's  little  one*, 

The  pUylhinp  »ii<i  the  pot, 
Poor  eliildren,  lovingly  tbey  oomo 

To  rock  the  omille  yet ; 
An<J,  knowing  tiol  how  sound  Wa  fleep, 

All  »rU  to  w«ko  bun  try. 
Alas !  from  so  much  love,  Minnie, 

To  think  tUitt  ho  bhould  itie  1 


L«ok  at  the  «mall  pure  himd,  Minnie, 

So  molionleMi  in  mine, 
I  n-eJ  In  let  It,  (toft  ami  warm, 

Ab-^iit  my  rt'i^fr  rwine. 
Ar  "  '.Mrt 

1, 
It'  -  v  lllUld 

TiU  uiy  liiuid  loo  id  uulJ. 

Onr  bridal  di\y  ;  thM  snmmor  day  ! 
Do»t.  thon  remember  now  I 

Jo' '    ' '  »  were  iinHullicd  tUon 

>.  'lit  thy  brow, 

Til  1  have  my  fnir  bride  still  J 

Au'J,  i  y  tliT  loving  Rve, 
Thou  wouMkI  not  irivo  iiu  up,  Minnie, 

£°eu  tluit  ho  mi^lit  not  dio. 

A  Heaven  of  «cfcty  and  repoM ; 

Ah  I  should  we  wi»h  him  bark 
From  its  clear  light!  and  tliornloaa  flowers 

T  ! ''".i'«  dunty  track. 

T  1  radiant  little  one 

1-1  by-und-bve. 
Au.l  yd  ihut  lie  should  i\e,  Minnie — 

Alas,  that  he  should  die ! 


BAD  LUCK  AT  BENDIGO. 

Arrtth)  ftt  Melbourne  on  the  nineteenth 
of  September,  I  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  disitributing  my  pile  of  letters  of  intro- 
duction. Pound,  that  although  addressed 
by  influential  people  to  influential  people, 
they  were  altogether  valueless.  Influential 
fricnd.s  in  England  wore  at  that  time  showing 
no  mercy  to  the  Melbourne  people,  \vh<t 
received  a  great  many  more  draughts  upon 
their  courteay  than  it  was  possible  for  thctn 
to  honour. 

I  agreed  then  to  join  a  party  of  my  fellow 
paiwengcrs,  and  try  fortune's  temper  witli 
them  at  the  di);j;ing&  All  the  tool.s  and  im- 
plements which  my  new  friends  had  brought 
from  London  being  buried  at  the  bottom  of 


the  ship's  hold,  we  were  told  that  some  days 
must  elapse  liefore  they  could  be  disinterred. 
As  for  myself,  I  had  taken  out  only  a  knap- 
sack and  a  sea  chest.  If  I  ever  were  to  make 
the  trip  again  I  should  take  only  a  knap- 
sack. Not  meaning  to  bo  detained  for  an  in- 
definite time  we  resolved,  bold  Layardi?  that 
we  were,  to  institute  some  excavations  on  our 
own  account  We  set  to  work  therefore  at 
once,  and  had  no  lack  of  curious  discoveries. 
Barrels  of  flotir,  casks  of  stout,  bags  of  sugar, 
bates  of  slops,  butt  of  water,  bundlt-s  of 
spades,  we  dragged  and  hauled  about, 
meeting  with  a  little  of  everything  except 
the  things  we  wanted.  After  lighting  an 
unlawful  lantern,  and  exploring  all  the 
crannies,  wc  at  last  saw,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well  du»  through  the  other  merchandize,  a 
cart  Wc  hoped  it  was  our  own,  and  after 
several  hours'  lalwur,  during  which  we  moved, 
among  other  articles,  a  grand  piano  in  a 
case,  wc  came  down  cleverly  upon  it  "Just 
you  let  that  air  cart  alone,  will  you  ?"  Truly 
we  had  no  right  to  touch  it,  for  it  was  not 
ours.  More  hours'  labour,  and  at  last  wo 
got  our  property  together ;  ours,  because'  I 
ha/1  bought  ray  share  in  it  The  cart  had 
been  brought  out,  in  the  innocent  belief  that 
horses  were  to  be  bought  at  about  fifteen 
pounds  each.  The  price  of  a  horse  wo  found 
was  about  seventy  pounds.  One  wc  learnt 
also  would  not  be  enough  ;  two  would  bo 
required,  and  they  would  very  likely  be  both 
stolen  before  the  week  was  out  Tools  of  all 
kinds  which  wc  had  brought  from  t^ie  other 
end  of  the  world  were  to  be  bought  at  the 
diggings,  from  men  leaving,  at  a  trifle  less 
than  the  common  London  price.  Nobody 
carried  picks  and  shovels  out  from  Mclhourno 
with  him.  The  best  thing  we  could  do  we 
did  ;  put  cTerything  into  a  sale,  and  so  got 
rid  of  a!l  cncuinlirance. 

The  only  thing  we  did  not  sell,  of  all  our 
London  importations,  was  a  tent,  which  we 
proposed  sending  to  the  diggings  by  a  carrier. 
After  a  search  through  the  town  which  cost 
us  a  whole  day,  we  at  last  found  a  carrier 
starting  to  Bendigo — our  destination — who 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  eight  gtiinea.'s  en- 
gaged to  take  charge  of  our  gold-diggers' 
home. 

The  next  mnrning  wo  were  up  betimes, 
h.id  an  early  breakfast,  and  equipped  our- 
selves in  mnrcliiiig  ordtT.  Rich  ofus  strapped 
on  a  belt,  containing  a  revolver,  an  axe,  and 
a  knife  ;  each  carried  on  his  shoulders  a  knap- 
sack and  blanket,  and  slung  by  his  side  a 
havrcsaok  with  hrend,  meat,  and  a  can  for 
water.  Sii  furnished,  otf  we  started.  The 
transition  frotn  town  to  bush  is  very  abrupt, 
and  in  a  few  niiiiules  we  seemed  to  have 
passed  all  traces  of  civilisation.  We  halted 
at  middny,  and  dined.  After  an  hour's  rest 
strapped  on  our  "swag"  again  and  went  our 
way.  .M  simset  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  rough-looking  country,  abounding  witli 
volcanic  boulders,  and  very  scant  of  trees. 
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Tlicrc  was  a  clump  of  them  to  be  seen  on  our 
right,  and  as  a  supply  of  wood  is  very  neces- 
sary for  judicious  camping,  we  selected  that 
clump  as  our  lodging  for  the  night.  On  reach- 
ing it  wc  found  it  to  be  located  upon  very 
swampy  land,  and  promising  a  bed  infested 
witli  a  new  kind  of  jumper — not  with  fleas, 
l>ut  frogs.  Frogs  were  hopping  about  there 
by  tens  of  thousands. 

V/'c  had  not  yet  been  broken  in  to  all  that 
."sort  of  thing ;  we  minded  frogs,  and  therefore 
I  suggested  that  we  should  be  careful  to  pick 
out  the  highest  and  the  drye.st  spot  Wc 
did  so,  and  then  having  thrown  the  knap- 
sacks from  our  aching  shoulders,  cut  down 
wood  with  our  axes  and  kindled  a  bonRre, 
which  we  set  to  roar  again.st  the  trunk  of  a 
fine  tree.  Thereupon  wc  made  ourselves 
some  tea  in  our  tin  pots,  and  .oat  down  upon 
our  knapsacks  to  a  hearty  supper.  While 
munching  we  were  accosted  by  three  horse- 
men, stock  farmers,  on  their  way  home. 
They  cheered  us  with  the  information  that 
if  we  were  bound  for  Bcndigo  wc  were  not 
on  the  right  track,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  Mount  Macedon  in  the  distance  (a  hint 
afterwards  important  to  us),  by  which  they 
said  the  road  wound ;  then  wishing  us  luck 
they  rode  off. 

To  have  gone  astray  in  the  wood  like  the  fa- 
mous babies  was  no  great  luck,  but  it  consoled 
us  that  we  could  be  savage ;  London  savages. 
We  took  to  forest  life,  as  boys  to  cricket 
I'irst,  we  cut  down  about  a  cart-load  of  wood 
and  built  it  into  a  heap  near  the  Are,  for  iise 
as  fuel.  Then,  with  the  bushy  ends  of  the 
branches,  wc  formed  about  ourselves  a  sort 
of  hedge  to  keep  the  wind  off.  Within  our 
enclosure  we  arranged  that  each  should 
watch  in  turn  for  two  hours  during  the 
nijrht;  that  is  to  say,  from  eight  o'clock  till 
daybrmk.  I  lay  down  on  the  ground,  head 
on  knapsack,  hand  to  pistol,  feet  to  fire,  and 
in  three  minutes  was  sound  asleep.  At  two 
o'clock  I  was  roused  to  take  my  watch,  and 
found  the  stock  of  wood  exhausted  and  the 
fire  low ;  so  I  took  my  axe,  and  kept  myself 
awake  by  hacking  away  at  the  trees  in  the 
dark — a  good  savage  amusement — splashing 
about,  ancle  deep  in  water,  because  I  could 
not  see  to  pick  mv  steps.  There  is  a  wild 
cliarm  after  all  about  a  night  bivouac,  of 
which  a  man  must  be  a  dullard  if  he  is  not 
sensible.  I  grew  to  like  it  But  for  the 
s<and.il  I  should  now  be  glad  to  quit  mv 
house  m  Cambcrwell  of  night.s,  and  go  to 
U'd  by  a  bonfire  set  alight  under  the  lamp- 
^1  used  never  to  tire  of  watching  the 


post. 


Jitful  flame  tliat  cml)race.l  the  tree,  against 
which  It  was  alw.ays  kindled,  killing  it  with 
kisses  ;  of  the  dimly  defined  trunks  that 
fonned  our  chamber  wall,  and  against  which 
hung  our  liavresacks;  of  the  wild  firelit 
figures  of  the  sleepers,  with  their  arms  in 
readiness;  and  of  the  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  wind  that  moaned  in  the  dim  for- 
est    So  wc  enjoyed  our  first  night  in  the 


li      v»i.     ao  y/c  enjoyea  our  first 


bush.  At  daybreak  I  aroused  our  party; 
and,  after  *  refreshing  wash  in  the  next  pud 
die,  we  had  breakfast,  and  resumed  om 
journey. 

Noonday  halt  and  evening  camp  Tore  tha 
same  for  several  days.  Our  route  lay  through 
a  picturesque  country,  with  many  Ngns  of 
volcanic  origin.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day  we  camped  at  the  bottom  of  a  dell,  by 
the  side  of  a  pleasant  running  stream, 
among  enormous  fragments  of  volcanic  stone. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  night  it  rained 
heavily.  Tho  rain  awoke  mc,  but  as  it 
could  not  be  turned  off  by  any  tan  T  knew 
of,  I  lay  still.  After  a  short  time  I  heanl  a 
low  conversation  between  two  of  my  com- 
panions. They  were  uncomfortable.  Veiy 
much  so.  They  did  not  like  it  Our  meat 
was  all  gone,  and  nothing  remained  but  a 
few  biscuits.  When  they  also  wore  pone  we 
might  be  star%eil  to  death.  Goaidod  by 
such  horrible  thoughts  I  heard  thoin  con- 
spiring how  they  would  return  to  Melbourne. 
Day  broke ;  and  during  brcakGist  (which  con- 
sisted of  a  biscuit  each)  they  broached  to  me 
their  ]>lot  I  a.sked  them.  Did  they  want  to 
go  back  for  umbrellas?  As  for  provisioiH, 
it  was  certain  that  we  must  soon  come  upoo 
some  flocks  of  sheep,  when  wc  could  buy  odc 
and  eat  it  Finally,  I  declared  that  I  meuit 
to  go  on,  that  I  was  willing  to  wait  two  honn 
in  our  camp  while  they  tried  about  for 
mutton ;  but  if  they  did  not,  by  the  end 
of  that  time,  return  to  inc,  I  should  go  oo 
alone.  I  had — each  of  us  had — three  bis- 
cuits ;  I  would  put  myself  upon  a  bisodt  t 
day ;  and  there  was  no  fear  but  that  wittun 
three  days  I  should  meet  with  sometiiiag 
eatable. 

They  consented  to  this  plan,  and  off  thef 
went     When  tho  two  hours  were  fully  vf, 
I  climbed  on  to  the  highest  boulder  for  i 
parting  look  after  my  coinrndcs,  and  tutdd  ; 
that  I  saw  them  in  tho  distance ;  fired  nr 
pistol,  and  was  answered  by  anoUier.    I  tha 
waited.     They  came  back  unsuccessful,  raj  ; 
sulky ;    moreover,  they  had   been  scunilf 
used.     Seeing  a  man  at  a  distance  tliey  hii 
gone  up  to  him  to  ask  for  food,   when  br 
savagely  presented  a  pistol,  threatening  •• 
shoot  them  if  they  did  not  keep  their  distucc- 
The  stranger  had  no  food  to  spare  fbr  thca^ 
and  did  not  know  where  tlicy  could  get  any. 
Now,  it  happened  that  during  the  abaenoe  of 
my  friends  I  had  been  thinking,  and  had  can 
to  the  resolve,  that  if  compcllmi  to  tninl  Iff 
myself,  I  would  abandon  the  tracks,  wW* 
are  the  marks  left  by  the  carts  going  to  d( 
diggings.      These  tracks    often  1»fad  tbT 
circuitously  to  avoid  the  hills;  and  I  «iw«i 
reason  why,  guided  by  a  pocket  compw  •* 
an  excellent  map  of  the  colony  that  I  ^^ 
with  me,  I  should  not  try  for  a  Mraiglit  rf 
across   the    country.       Mount    Macedon,  > 
known  point,  was  visililo  in  the  distance,  •* 
I  calculated  that  if  I  crossed  the  chdnrf 
mountains,  of  which  Macedon  forms  par^k 
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■  N.N.  W.  dii«ction,  I  shoald  save  many  milM 
of  journey.  All  this  I  stated  to  my  comrudcs ; 
and,  an<-T  much  disicussion,  it  was  agriMhl  that 
wc  would  try  the  »dvenltiro  of  a  dash  into 
the  pathless  country. 

So  wo  did ;  and,  after  crosiring  solitary 
plain.'i,  arrival  by  night  nt  hills  covorxd  with 
dense  wood.  \Vc  supped  upon  half  a  biscuit 
each,  and  in  the  niorninj  bn!akfa.sted  upon 
the  other  half  Then,  with  angry  stomachs, 
we  rt'siiincdourmarch.  It  would  be  difHcuIt 
to  convcj'  an  idea  of  the  intcn»e  lahonr  and 
fotigue  we  next  experienced  For  nsiles  after 
miles  our  course  lay  across  mountains  heavily 
timbered,  overwovcn  with  thick  tang;lo<i 
underwood.  Of  level  open  ground  there 
WU3  litenlly  not  an  acre ;  the  base  of  one 
mountain  joine<l  to  the  bas«  of  the  next,  with 
a  quagmire  always  at  the  point  of  junction. 
At  the  top  of  each  mountiiin,  as  well  as  at 
the  bottom,  the  compaiss  was  referred  to,  and 
there  were  bearings  taken.  Mountain  after 
mountain  we  had  scaled,  frequently  obliged 
to  cling  with  both  our  liands,  and  pause  to 
pant  for  breath  at  every  few  step.4.  How 
often,  on  arriving  at  the  summit  of  mmc 
beigbt,  we  looked  eagerly  forward,  hoping  to 
sec  an  expanse  of  clear,  level  pround !  But 
no,  there  was  ever  another  mighty  barricade 
to  climb  over,  and  our  limbs  ached  and  our 
stomachs  himgered  at  the  sight 

Once  through  an  opening  in  the  forest,  I 
caught  sight  of  Mount  Macedon,  and  calling 
my  companions  pointed  it  out  to  them.  On 
examining  the  compass  we  found  that  our 
course  wa.s  exactly  true.  By  that  discovery 
they  got  a  little  confidence. 

\Ve  bail  been,  for  a  long  time,  forcing  our 
way  tlirough  the  tangled  underwood  to  the 
top  of  one  particular  mountain  which,  from 
the  ble««:.hed  skeleton  of  a  sheep  that  we  found 
on  the  top,  I  claimed  ray  right,  as  a  pioneer, 
to  call  Mount  Skeleton.  When  we  did  reach 
the  lop  of  that  mount  we  were  utterly  e.v- 

Kku.ttt.'d,  and  for  some  time  totally  unable  to 
t  any  farther.  Flinging  ourselves  on  our 
ir'  -ri;!  for  breath,  and  all  of  us  black 

I  ^  m  contnct  with  the  trunks  of  the 

C'-  >,  "lo.  ..  lied  by  bush  fires)  wo  were  too 
tired  to  speak  or  stir,  and  lay  stretched  out 
as  motiotdcss  as  though  we  ourselves  had 
been,  or  were  about  to  become  skeletons. 
Flocks  of  brightly  coloured  birds  danced  in 
the  air  about  us,  screaming,  perhaps  a  wake ; 
and  the  laughing  jaguar  (commonly  calle<i 
ja<'ka.>«)  witli  his  loud  Ha,  ha,  hal  seemed  to 
corLsidcr  our  predicament  the  happictjt  of 
joke.s. 

Suddenly  a  report  was  heard,  quickly 
followed  by  anotner,  and  another.  Some- 
thing mortil  that  way  came.  PWgetfiil  of 
latigue  up  wc  started,  and  made  olf  in  the 
direction  of  (he  sound.  Down  the  iSdoof  the 
mountain  we  went,  plunging  through  the 
underwood,  heedless  of  pain,  and  came  at  fast 
upon  a  Ktockman  driving  a  team  of  bullocks. 
He  told  us  titat  we  could  get  meat,  flour,  and 


other  necessaries,  at  a  station  a  few  miles 
further  on  ;  that  we  were  right  for  Brii'ligo, 
and  had  saved  twenty  miles  by  oiirshoit  i-iii. 
So,  bidding  him  good  day,  we  pushed  on  for 
the  station,  There  we  told  the  ownrr  what 
we  wanted,  and  he  led  us  int.       '  h, 

wooden  building  like  an  K  it 

iustea<l  of  i-orn  in  it,  there  «iie  <  .■iiiii"imies 
of  all  kinds ;  the  place  was  a  gt  neral  store. 
The  farmers  in  the  interior,  when  they  sell 
their  wool,  lay  in  at  such  places  a  suJBcient 
stock  of  everything  thev  arc  likely  to  want 
for  a  year.  We  each  bought  flour  and  a 
quarter  of  mutton.  That  is  the  smallest 
quantity  sold;  and,  during  the  heat  of  the 
Australian  summer,  it  is  gi'neniHy  halfthrown 
away,  for  it  becomes  covered  with  maggot-  u 
few  hours  after  it  is  killed.  Ours  was  ;i  hot 
summer  experience,  and  I  may  state  gunt.r.<illy 
that  we  were  obliged  to  eat  our  meat  cither 
before  the  warmth  of  life  was  out  of  it, 
or  else  with  more  life  in  it  than  might 
Ive  palatable  to  anybody  nice  about  iiis 
dinner. 

Nest  d.iy  wo  resumed  our  journey,  which 
still  lay  through  forest.  In  a  few  hours  we 
camo  upon  an  extensive  encampment,  and 
found  that  it  was  composed  of  some  sixty 
emigrants  on  the  way  to  the  diggings.  They 
complained  sadly  of  the  difficulty  they  had  in 
6nding  enough  food  for  so  many ;  had  no 
compass  among  them,  and  had  lost  their  way 
repeatedly  since  they  first  CJ»mo  into  the 
wo<m1.  It  was  the  famous  Black  Forest,  in 
which,  as  we  journeyed  on,  we  passed  several 
other  parties  going  up  to  Bendigo,  It  was 
wretcheil  work  for  horses  there,  and  bullorks; 
numbers  of  them  lay  like  camels  in  the 
desert,  dead  by  the  roadside.  The  tracks 
were  ploughed  up  to  the  very  axles.  Fre- 
quently a  dray  would  be  bogged,  and  it 
would  be  the  work  of  sixteen  oxen  fa.stened 
on  to  extricate  it  At  other  times  the  road 
on  a  hill  side  was  so  shelving,  that  there 
were  ropes  fastened  to  one  side  of  the 
dray,  and  held  by  men,  to  prevent  an  over- 
turn. 

We  had  been  eleven  days  in  the  Black 
Forest,  and  were  growing  tired  of  its  scorched 
trunks.  It  is  a  notorious  place  for  bu.sh- 
rangers,  who  come  and  go  with  a  strange 
suddenness,  Of  this  we  had  an  instance.  We 
had  halted  at  miil-dav,  and  were  deep  in  the 
mysteries  of  cooking,  when  a  horse's  head 
was  laid  afTectionately  on  my  shoulder.  I 
felt  for  my  pistol,  and  turning  round,  faced  a 
bold  horsenmn,  4iuite  of  the  Claiule  du  Val 
school,  lie  was  mounted  on  a  blood  marc, 
wore  long  riding  boots  of  polished  enamelled 
leather,  had  a  Colt's  revolver  in  his  belt, 
nnothcr  pair  in  his  holsters,  and  a  gr^'tn  veil 
hanging  from  his  broad  stra>v  hat  Tlio  long 
lash  of  a  harulsoincly  inounted  stock  whip  naa 
coiled  elegantly  in  hts  hnntl.  Probably  he 
came  to  reconnoitre;  but  as  ho  found  us 
too  well  anned  for  his  [uirpose,  ho  simply 
nskecl  the  usual  qucslioD,  "  Had  we  seen  an/ 
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bullocks :"  to  whicli  we  replied  No,  and  asked 
in  return  where  we  could  buy  meat  He  di- 
n>cted  us  to  a  station  and  rode  ofT.  Not  one 
of  our  party  liaJ  seen  his  approach  until  he 
was  close  upon  us.  Had  we  not  been  well 
amied  (we  took  care  to  let  him  satisfy  his 
mind  on  that  point;,  we  should  certainly  hare 
bi-in  attacked. 

Then  we  had  an  odd  parody  upon  shopping 
in  the  bush.  We  saw  by  public  advertise- 
ment upon  a  paper,  nailed  against  a  tree, 
like  the  boots  of  Bombastcs,  tiiat  meat  and 
flour  were  to  be  sold  hard  by.  The  place  in- 
dicated was  a  station,  situated  on  a  gently 
rising  ground,  around  which  ran  a  clear 
stream.  As  there  was  no  bridge  to  be  seen, 
I  Tdiintcered  to  leap  across  the  water,  and 
bring  back  supplies  for  all  our  party.  So  I 
did.  The  building,  when  I  reached  it,  proved 
to  be  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  walls  were  of 
hewn  plank.s,  clumsily  nailed  together,  having 
crevices  between  them  wide  enough  to  let 
the  hand  through ;  the  floor  was  of  beaten 
clay.  There  were  no  flowers  planted  there, 
and  no  attempt  whatever  had  been  made  to 
give  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  place.  Yet  I 
learned  that  the  owner  and  his  family  had 
been  residing  in  that  shed  for  sixteen  years. 
I  went  with  the  dair}--woman  to  an  outhouse 
for  provisions.  She  was  very  independent, 
and  on  my  politely  expressing  a  preference 
for  another  joint  instead  of  the  one  she 
wished  to  sell,  I  was  told  that  there  was 
my  beef,  and  that  I  might  take  it,  or  leave  it, 
she  did  not  care  which.  A  coarse  Joint  being 
better  than  no  meat,  I  decided  of  course  to 
take  it,  and  also  bought  some  flour,  paying 
sixpence  for  the  pound  of  each.  I  ai»ked 
whether  tliore  was  not  a  bridge  by  which  I 
couM  return ;  slie  said  there  was  a  small  one 
on  the  other  side  for  their  own  use,  but  that 
it  would  not  suit  them  to  build  bridges  for 
Btran<^-rs.  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  scornful 
lady  and  return  to  my  companions ;  but  they, 
durint;  uiy  absence,  had  been  walking  on  by 
the  side  of  the  stream.  I  shouted  to  them 
and  they  stopped ;  but  when  I  came  up  loaded 
with  my  meat  and  flour,  I  found  the  stream 
between  us  rather  more  than  could  be  taken 
at  a  leap;  the  only  way  of  crossing  for  a 
strancrer  was  to  wade  through  it  So  I  put 
down  the  flour  upon  the  grass,  and  walked 
into  the  little  river,  meat  in  hand.  The 
water  rose  to  my  chest,  but  I  soon  cros.*ed, 
and  handini;  up  the  meat  went  back  to  fetch 
the  tiour,  which  aljio  was  brought  over  safely. 
Now.  I  think  a  little  competition  would  have 
rubbed  the  rust  off  those  uncivil  shopkeepers. 
And  who  know.i  that  there  mav  not  be  a 
Tcry  Oxfonl  Street  of  shops  fifty  years  hence, 
across  that  hill;  f»>r  we  wore 'there  getting 
to  the  verge  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  soon 
»ftcr  quittmg  it,  the  country  bei-amo  more 
open,  and  we  met  more  travellers.  Tents 
for  the  Bale  of  provisions,  were  set  up  at  short 
int«rTals,  and  all  fears  upon  the  score  of 
provonder  were  at  rest     On  the  last  night's 


'  camp,  before  entering  Bcndigo,  I  felt  a  desire 
to  wash  the  linen  frock  and  trousers  which  I 
I  had  worn  during  the  journey,  for  I  had 
noticed  what  appeared  to  be  a  nice  pool  of 
water  close  at  hand.  I  look,  therefore,  my 
^  piece  of  soap,  put  on  my  other  suit  of  clothes 
out  of  my  knapsack,  and  set  ofl;  Down  went 
"  my  wash  "  beneath  the  crystal  surface ;  bat 
oh !  woe  was  me  when  it  came  up  again,  con- 
verted into  a  thick  lump  of  green  slima 
Rinse  it  off  I  could  not,  for  the  whole  pool 
was  a  fraud,  a  trick  of  Nature  played  on 
the  unwary  traveller.  The  top  of  the  water 
was  indeed  clear,  but  underneath  it  was  a 
museum  of  aquatic  botany.  Naturally  dis- 
concerted, I  set  to  work  with  my  knife  to 
scrape  ofl*  the  mass  of  specimens  that  I  had 
thus  collected,  and  next  morning  had  to 
squeeze  the  clothes  into  my  knapsack,  streaky, 
smeary,  and  damp,  a  lump  of  linen  most 
ridiculous  and  lamentable. 

After  we  had  been  fourteen  days  on  tba 
journey  through  the  wood  as  aforesaid,  «e 
reached    Bcndigo.     Pits,   tents,    and   people 
gradually  became  numerous.     On  each  sid« 
of  the  dusty  path  the  earth  was  turned  ap,    < 
and  there  were  miners  at  work;  stores  « 
goods  were  exposed  for  sale.     We  inquirad    i 
our  way  to  the  Commissioner's  camp,  in  order    J 
that  we  might  be  ready  to  get  our  liccnoH  m    | 
the  morning,  for  we  had  no  mind   to  kie    ' 
time,  and  having  taken  up  a  satisfactory  posi-    l! 
tion,  flung  ofiT  our  loads  like  pilgrims,  with    T 
our  progress  ended,  and  so  camped  at  kit    !* 
within  our  golden  city. 

In  the  morning  our  first  care  was  to  wk 
the  tent  of  which  the  carrier  had  tikn 
charge.  We  could  not  find  it ;  wc  never  Si 
find  it  The  carrier  had  taken  our  dg^ 
guineas,  and  remained  charged  with  the  tout 
into  the  bargain.  He  would  not  burden  ni 
again  with  it,  g-x>d  man.  We  also  lo^el 
about  for  sccond-h^nd  tools,  and  of  these  m 
found  that  there  were  plenty  to  be  had,il 
reasonable  pricef:.  Having  ntadc  our  p(n>- 
chase.<,  and  taken  out  our  liccnccst,  we  wtot 
back  to  our  location,  voting  ourselves  worthf 
of  a  holida}-  for  the  remainder  of  the  dij. 
That  over  we  set  to  work,  and  dug  ioor 
holes.  After  delving  down  to  a  depth  d 
about  six  feet,  the  water  came  into  our  bok^ 
and  wc  came  out  of  them.  We  found  thists 
be  a  common  accident,  numbers  of  pits  bong 
rendered  useless  by  the  underground  {>priiia 
Shifting  our  operations  wc  sunk  four  hoM 
more,  and  were  bu.-sy  in  them  for  some  daji 
The  ground  was  obstinately  hard,  being  • 
burnt  clay,  and  every  shovel  full  of  earthw 
wo  threw  out  could  be  thrown  out  only  ate 
it  had  been  loosened  by  the  pickaxe.  V* 
ha<l  built  a  hut  of  boughs  to  snield  us  fitn 
the  mid-day  sun ;  the  days  were  very  bo^ 
but  the  nights  dreadfully  cold.  One  n'q^ 
while  wc  were  asleep  a  heavy  rain  set  io, 
which  la.<ted  until  morning.  The  boughi^of 
course,  aflbnlcd  no  protection ;  we  and  out 
blankets  were  soon  dripping  wet ;  the  canf 
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fire  was  i-st!ngui.shcd,  and  the  ground  around 
us  ft  eoraplL'te  )uke  district.  If  there  was 
nnytliiiig  that  my  companions  particularly 
hated  it  was  rain,  for  tiiuir  umbrellas  were 
unfortunately  lefl  in  London.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  our  best  course  was  to  build  a  hut 
which  should  be  quite  as  sound  as  an  uni- 
brelliu  This  was  proposed  and  agreed  to; 
\vc  aiTanged  to  work  at  the  pits  and  the  hut 
alternately.  AVe  had  by  that  time  come  to 
the  bottom  of  one  pit  about  twenty  feet  deep, 
without  getting  anything  more  satisfiictory 
out  of  it,  than  if  we  Imd  gone  out  to  dig  on 
Putney  Common.  Tlicrcfore  we  set  to  work 
on  fre.*h  holes. 

After  a  time  we  wanted  flour,  and  one 
evening,  after  our  day's  work  was  finished,  I, 
and  another  of  our  party  went  to  purchase  it. 
Knowing  how  quickly  darkness  succeeds 
sunset  there,  we  walked  a5»  fast  as  wo  eould 
to  the  store,  which  was  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant Having  made  our  purchases,  we 
returned,  Vnit  were  soon  unable  to  see  the 
path.  The  light  had  faded  into  darkness,  and 
the  intricacy  of  so  many  paths  as  there  were 
ivinding  among  the  escavntion.s,  puzzled  us 
conipiindy.  To  make  matters  worse,  we  did 
not  know  how  to  de,*cribe  the  position  of  our 
cainji.  The  nearest  known  point  wn-s  the 
Coinmi.ssioner's  station,  and  our  hut  was  a 
niite  distant  from  it.  \V'y  ccrtiiiily  could  lie 
down  where  we  were,  and  wait  until  morning, 
but  JUS  we  could  not  camp  down  profierly,  for 
want  of  blankets,  iixo  and  matches,  we  did 
not  like  the  option. 

After  spending  some  time  over  experimental 
ti  ips,  we  spied  a  cnmp  lire,  and  went  up  to  it 
to  ask  of  the  inmales,  at  any  rate,  could  they 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  the  way  to  the  Com- 
missioner's? On  our  approach  two  bull-dogs, 
chained  to  a  stake,  sprang  forward  and  almost 
cholced  themselves  in  their  attempt  to  get  at 
us.  They  were  Lendigo  watchmen.  I  Knew 
an  unfortunate  man  out  late  at  night,  who, 
passing  on  liis  way  between  two  tents,  wa.>4 
seized  by  the  dogs  belonging  to  them,  and  h:id 
his  flesh  nearl}'  torn  from  his  bones  before  he 
was  rc3C\ied.  Well,  when  we  had  told  our 
Btory,  a  man  very  kindly  said  that  he  would 
go  with  us  himsvlf,  and  show  us  the  vviiy  on  ; 
just  as  he  might  have  done  in  London. 
Setting  out  again  at  a  sharp  pace,  he  led  us 
along  a  path,  still  winding  betwetn  deep  pits 
liiat  were  dug  on  cither  side.  I  was  congra- 
tulating niy.self  on  our  escape  from  a  great 
risk  of  being  lost  among  tlieui,  when,  stepping 
on  wlint  appeared  to  b«  dry,  level  ground,  1 
sank  down,  in  an  instant,  to  my  chest  As  I 
was  altogether  vanishing  I  shouted  out,  and 
our  conductor,  turning  rountl,  had  time  to 
catch  my  hand.  Tliera  was  no  time  lost,  and 
I  was  just  straggling  out,  as  my  companion, 
who  followed  clo.seiy  at  my  heels,  went  in 
behind  me.  We  pulled  him  also  out,  and 
although  it  was  but  a  dirty  joke,  we  could 
not  help  laughing  at  our  own  condition.  Wc 
were  both  enc&scd  in  a  thick  coating  of  wet 


clay,  nearly  up  to  our  necks ;  for  we  had  sunk 
into  a  worked  out  hole,  which  had  been  filled 
up  with  the  wet  refuse  of  other  pi(.s.  Wc 
had  become  a  |>oir  of  plaster  images,  and  onlv 
wanted  an  Italian  boy  to  put  us  on  &  board, 
and  sell  us  as  Greek  slaves. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  wc  came  to  the 
Commissioner's,  and  our  guido  repenting  his 
regret  for  our  misfortune  took  his  leave.  Lefl 
to  ourselves,  wc  again  tried  to  find  the  way 
to  our  hut,  crossing  and  rccrossing  in  diflerent 
directions.  At  last,  when  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night, we  gave  up  our  search  as  hopeless.  But 
what  could  we  do?  We  could  not  lie  down  in 
night-dresses  of  wet  clay,  ond  wc  could  light 
no  fire.  I  propo.«ed  that  we  should  go  to  the 
police  camp  at  the  Commissioner's,  and  ask 
leave  to  lie  down  by  the  tire  there  until 
morning.  The  suggestion  was  approved,  and, 
a.sccndin^  the  hill  on  which  their  watch-tires 
blazed,  we  considerably  surprised  the  police 
force  by  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  two 
plaster  casts  in  scorch  of  a  betl.  Ix-ave  to 
rest  was  of  course  readily  granted,  but  there 
was  no  Bparo  blanket  or  horsecloth  with 
which  we  poor  images  might  cover  ourselves, 
We  lay  down  by  the  fires,  cold  to  the  bones, 
or  the  wires,  if  wo  were  really  costs.  Then 
one  of  the  sentinels  (a  good  fellow),  with  an 
outh  declaring  that  he  could  not  seo  men  in 
such  a  state,  took  off  his  great-co&t  and  placed 
it  at  our  disposal.  We  thanked  him  heartily, 
stripped  off  our  wet  clothes,  and  covered  our- 
selves over  with  it. 

In  spite  of  my  fatigue  I  could  not  sleep : 
sometimes  the  wind  would  come  rushing  and 
eddying,  now  driving  the  flame  almost  over  us, 
and  the  next  minute  taking  all  the  warmth 
out  of  our  marrow.  The  scene  around,  too, 
was  verj-  novel  and  exciting  to  the  fancy.  Out 
of  the  wall  of  gloom,  beyond  the  glare  of  the 
fire,  till  military  figures,  well-armed,  came 
ond  went,  frequently  stopping  to  examine  us 
— ad  if  they  thought  of  buying  us — with  some 
degree  of  curiiwity.  At  half-hour  intervals, 
a  sentinel  clos«  to  our  cars  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  Number  one — all's  welll"  which 
was  immediately  answered  from  a  distant  spot, 
by  "  Number  two — all's  well  I"  Then  Number 
three,  RTid,  lastly,  Number  four  vouched  fur 
the  well-being  of  their  respective  posts.  And 
so  that  long  night  pa.sscd.  At  the  first  dawn  of 
morning  I  jumped  up,  and  as  the  plaster  on 
my  clothes  had  set  quite  hard,  I  began  hanging 
tliem  upon  a  log  close  by.  This  knocked  it 
off,  and  knocked  up  my  companion,  who  soon 
followed  my  example.  A  fine  cloud  wo  raised 
together,  in  which  wc  were  both  concealed, 
as  though  wc  had  been  really  heathen  goils, 
Cupids  or  Apollos  made  of  other  stufT  than 
plaster.  Before  leaving,  wo  each  offered  to 
the  goo<l-naturcd  sentinel  some  money  as  a 
return  for  his  kindness,  but  he  positively 
refused  it,  nor  could  wo  prevail  upon  hira  to 
accept  anything  more  than  a  hearty  shake  of 
thi;  hand,  as  we  bade  him  a  cordial  good- 
bye.    With  the  light  came  a  release  from  our 
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ditlic-ullies,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wc 
n-gaincd  our  own  abode. 

Uur  hut  then  occupied  the  whole  of  our 
spare  time.  The  framework  was  composed 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  we  felled,  and 
lopped,  and  fixed  in  the  earth,  fitted  with  ridge 
poles  and  rafters,  and  across  which  we 
stretched  a  tarpaulin.  The  sides  were  filled 
in  with  turf  sods,  set  in  wet  claj-.  There 
only  remained  the  two  ends  to  complete.  At 
this  stage  of  our  career  mj  coin]ianions  be- 
cnme  disheartened.  Tlierc  was  no  success 
in  digging.  The  work  was  verj  severe, 
tlic  discomfort  was  excessive,  and  we  had  to 
support  ourselves  entirely  with  the  money  we 
had  brought  out  with  us :  the  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  food  (and  that  none  of  the  choicest) 
being  enormous.  At  la.st  one  of  our  men  de- 
clared his  intention  of  abandoning  titf  diggings 
altogether.  He  should  go  back  to  Melbourne. 
Off  he  went  A  few  days  more  of  hard  work, 
and  no  pa}',  ate  up  the  patience  of  the  other 
two,  and  they  also  departed,  urging  me  very 
much  to  go  with  them.  I  steadily  refused, 
because  I  had  determined  to  give  my  under- 
taking a  fair  three  months'  trial. 

Left  alone  with  my  own  thoughts  at  the 
other  side  of  tlic  world,  I  was  amu.ted,  and 
perhaps  now  and  then  touched  by  the  aspect 
of  shiftlessness  and  incompleteness  that 
belongs  to  a  community,  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  men.  I  was  standing  one  day  in 
tlic  forest  talking  to  some  men,  whose  beanls 
ot'iiiany  month.s' growth,  bronzed  complexions, 
ami  rough  dress,  gave  them  a  savage  ap- 
piarancc,  when,  suddenly,  a  lady  on  horsc- 
biick  (probably  the  wife  of  the  Conmiissioner), 
followed  by  a  servant,  appeared.  All  conver- 
sation instantly  ceased,  and  we  followed  her 
with  our  eyes  until  the  last  flutter  of  her 
riding  habit  was  lost  amongst  the  trees.  On 
her  disappearance  one  of  the  men,  with  a 
deep  gasp,  as  if  he  had  not  breathed  for  the 
last  few  minutes,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  a  sight  like 
that  does  a  man  good." 

1  was  left  quite  alone,  but  even  that  did 
not  discourage  me,  as  I  considered  that  if  the 
toil  was  greater,  so  also  might  be  the  reward. 
I  continued  at  work  as  before ;  but,  although 
I  found  gold,  it  was  in  such  small  quantities, 
that,  as  an  Irishman  said,  it  would  take  a 
ton  of  it  to  weigh  a  pound.  One  evening, 
soon  after  my  companions  had  left,  I  went  to 
the  store  to  buy  a  camp  oven,  which  I  brought 
home  with  me.  It  was  very  ru.sty,  l)ut  I 
thought  it  would  bake  none  the  worse  for 
th.it  After  washing  myself  I  went  to  bed. 
In  about  an  hour  the  palm  of  my  lift  hand 
(which  was  covered  with  broken  >)lister.s 
from  the  constant  use  of  the  axe)  began  to 
ache  very  much;  the  pain  increased  fast, 
anil  in  the  morning  mv  hand  was  veiy  much 
swollen.  From  bad,  it  rapidly  increased  to 
worse,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  my  hand 
and  arm  run  together  into  one  unsightly 
mass.  The  rust  had  acted  on  my  blisterei^ 
fingers     The  pain  was  agonismg,  it  allowed 


mc  no  rest  day  or  night     Not  only  was  I 
unable  to  work,  but  I  could  scarcely  dress 
myself,  or  cook.     The  slightest  movement 
gave  mo  increased  pain.    At  the  end  of  t 
fortnight  the  inflammation  came  to  a  head, 
and  no  less  than  five  openings  formed ;  four 
in  my  arm,  one  in  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
Tho.sc  who  hare  never  been  in  Australia  can 
form  no  idea  how  rapidly  under  its  hot  sun 
inflammation  advances.    Since  I  had  no  one 
to  bring  me  the  least  help,  the  fever  became 
aggravated.     Sometimes  I  was  nervously  at 
work  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  trying  to 
get  a  fire,  sitting  on  a  log  and  blowing  it 
with  one  hand,  whilst  the  pain  in  the  oUier 
was  distracting  me.     Then  perhaps,  just  as  I 
thought  that  I  had  coaxed  a  few  sparks  into 
action,  a  great  gust  of  wind  rushed  in  from 
the  unfinished  end  of  my  hut,  killed  them 
entirely,  and  dispersed  their  ashes.     I  knor 
what  utter  desolation  is,  since  I  hare  tai>tcd 
illness  thus  alone  in  the  backwoods.    Scarcely 
able  to  dress  myself  (indeed  I  was  obliged  t\tr 
several  nights  to  lie  down  in    my  clothes, 
being  unable  to  get  tt^i.'m  off),   and  quite 
deprived  of  power  to  use  ny  axe,  I  could  but 
make  a  fire  with  the  small  sticks  blown  dowa 
from  the  trees,  which  T  gleaned  from  tl» 
ground,  wandering  about  Mke  an  old  iromii   j 
for  the  purpose.    Throi  gh  the  open  ends  of   I 
my  hut,  clouds  of  dust   amc  whirling.     Ill 
commonest  necess-ivy  I  had  to  fetch  fbr  my- 
self, however  high  the  fcvei,  from  a  distance; 
and  the  water,  which  it  cost  mc  much  traoUi 
to  procure,  was  of  the  colour  of  pea-sonpi    I 
was  obliged  to  drink  it,  and  also  to  ok  it 
with  my  tea.    All  that  I  could  do  for  mji^ 
as  a  physician,  was  to  apply  bread  ponncei 
(requiring  for  the  purpose  one  half-quaitai 
loaf  three  times  a  day,  at  a  daily  expos 
for  the  three  loaves  of  scvcn-and-sixpcgctji 
together    with    warm    fomentations.     Oit 
night  I  lay  down  as  usual,  having  batbi 
my  wounds,   applied  fresh   poultices,  cka 
bandages,  and  finally  wrapped  a  clean  b^ 
chief  over  all.     Next  morning  at  daybniki 
took  off  the  bandages,  and  who  cannot  natt 
stand    my    horror  on    perceiving   that  it 
wound  in  my  palm  was  alive  witn  magpn 
Some  one  of  the  blowflies,  of  which  there  wn 
millions  about,  had  during  the  night  crnt' 
through  the  linen  folds  and  done  the  misd^ 
I  remnincd  for  a  few  moments    stupifiei  ' 
the  sight — ahno.st  cast  down  into  com;]* 
despair.    Oh  for  a  familiar  hand  or  voice  i 
that  moment !    However,  the   necessity  t* 
exertion  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  hasten^ 
my  fire  to  boil  the  water,  I  sat  down  oa> 
log,  penknife  in  hand,  and  cut  the  mi{ti* 
out ;  then  I  fomented  the  whole  wound  wii 
boiling  water.     Happily  I  succeeded  in  Ai 
work  of  extirpation.     1  was  ai^id  hcttk 
coiTuption    might   have   penetrated  to  Ai 
bone,  in  w^hich  case  I  shonid  have  attcnp' 
the  amputation  of  my  hand,  for  travw 
to  Melbourne  in  any  such  condition  wtfi* 
possible. 
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For  6ix  weeks  I  t«d  this  life,  which  would 
have  tried  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  confined  to  my 
hut,  except  when  I  was  obliged  to  go  om  to 
pui"chnae  nocessaries,  counting  the  Bight  of 
time  by  the  course  of  the  sun  by  day,  mid  of 
the  moon  by  night.  I  dared  not  leave  to  go 
do^vn  to  SLclbournc,  as  my  wounds  rctiuired 
incessant  care,  and  water  was  not  alwaj-s  to 
be  had  upon  the  joumoy.  I  dreadi^i  mortid- 
cation,  but  at  lost  the  wounds  closed.  I 
resumed  the  spade,  but  found  my  hand  un- 
able to  sustain  the  shock  of  digging.  I  then 
determined  to  quit  Bendigo.  Disposing  of  all 
my  tools  for  lialf  the  amount  they  co-st  me,  1 
packed  Up  ray  knapsack,  sewed  my  money 
under  my  arms,  tilled  my  havresack  with 
bread  and  uieat,  and  so  bode  iitrcwcll  lo  the 
golden  soil. 

It  was  most  necessary  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  on  the  journey,  as  if  I  had  any  relapse 
upon  the  road  I  should  bo  worse  off  than 
ever.  I  was  of  course  very  much  weakened 
and  reduced.  My  face,  which,  two  monlh.s 
before,  had  bccomo  copper-coloured  from  the 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  was  almost 
white.  Loaded  with  the  impediments  essen- 
tial to  bush  travel,  I  Kt:irU>d  on  Tuesday 
at  noon,  and  camped  outside  Melbourne  ou 
Fridiiy  night,  having  walked  in  three  days 
and  a  half  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  of 
whicli  the  greatest  part  lay  through  hilly 
and  forest  country.  I  completely  wore  down 
both  my  shoes  and  stockings  lo  the  ground. 
Several  times  I  was  obliged  to  stop,  when  I 
found  a  stream,  and  wash  my  feet,  which 
were  very  painful,  and  became  encased  with 
dirt  and  blood.  A  pair  of  socks,  that  I 
bought  at  a  store  in  the  way,  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  end  of  the  day  because  my 
shoes  attbrded  them  no  shelter.  At  one 
time  during  my  journey  I  had  to  rub  on  fyr 
twenty-four  hours  without  tasting  food.  I 
had  taken  the  wrong  track  in  the  Black 
Forest,  and  so  missed  the  bush  inn  where  I 
had  hoped  to  replenish;  and  having  finished 
my  last  biscuit  on  Thursday  morning,  it  was 
not  until  two  o'clock  on  Friday  that  I  ate 
anything  more. 

After  getting  into  Melbourne,  I  spent 
nearly  a  whole  day  in  hunting  through  the 
town  to  get  a  lodging.  What  I  at  last  did  get 
was  a  room  containing  nothing  but  a  bare 
mattrass,  a  cane  chair,  and  an  empty  hvx  for 
table.  For  the  use  of  all  this,  and  food,  I 
was  to  pay  two  pounds  a-wcck.  Money  would 
scarcely  purchase  vegetables  or  fruit,  of  which 
I  was  in  great  need.  My  landlady  sent  all 
over  the  town  to  get  me  a  cabbage  for  my 
dirmcr,  but  not  one  could  be  procured  for  any 
price.  The  governors  of  the  hospital  at  that 
time  were  indeed  advertising  for  some  one  to 
contribute  a  few  cabbages  for  the  poor 
patients.  The  diggers'  diet  prevailed  very 
much,  perforce,  m  Mellwumc :  mutton, 
damper  and  tea.  The  miserable  accommo- 
dation I  have  just  described  was  in  a  few 
days   taknn   from    me,  the   owner  wanting 


the  room  for  himself ;  so  I  then  camped  in 
Canyas  town  until  I  finally  returned  to 
England. 

THE  GIPSY  SLAVES  OP  WALLACHIA. 

All  travellers  who  have  journeyed  from 
Zcmlitza  on  the  Danube  to  Bucharest,  agree 
in  painting  the  country  they  are  obliged  to 
traverse  in  the  most  sombre  colours.  Once 
out  of  sight  of  the  lines  of  trees  that  border 
the  Danube,  you  enter  upon  an  interminable 
dismal  plane,  with  a  level  horizon  that  sur- 
rounds you  like  a  circle,  of  which  you  are 
ever  the  centre.  There  are  no  objects  behind, 
to  mark  your  progress  by  their  gradual 
disappearance  ;  there  is  nothing  ahead,  to 
encourage  you  on  ;  no  mountains  of  blue 
riuing  higher  and  higher,  becoming  substantial 
as  you  advance,  breaking  up  tbyir  long  lino 
into  peaks  and  valleys  bristling  with  cr.igs  or 
clothed  in  forest.  If  you  would  know  that 
you  are  in  motion,  you  must  look  upon  the 
ground  beneath  your  feet  and  .see  the  pebbles 
and  plants  pass  slowly  backwards  as  j'our 
waggon  moves  sleepily  on,  or  whirl  dimly  by 
as  the  knroutchor  pursues  its  mad  can-er.  In 
winter  time,  an  additional  dreariness  is  given 
to  this  desert  by  the  aVjsence  of  the  sun,  which 
is  hidden  from  view  by  one  vast  cloud  sta'tch- 
ing  from  horizon  to  horizon,  low  down,  so 
as  almost  to  resemble  a  mist  just  rLsen  from 
the  earth.  Here  and  there,  a  few  slight 
elevations,  a  foot  or  two  high,  indic:ite  the 
presence  of  an  underground  village.  At 
various  distances,  tall  poles  rise  into  the 
air,  marking  the  positions  of  wells,  around 
which  the  sky  is  speckled  by  flights  of 
crows  and  vultures.  Now  and  then  you 
meet  parties  of  pea-sants  clothed  in  sheepskin, 
and  wearing  prodigious  moustachios,  wander- 
ing across  the  level.  At  night  the  only 
sound  is  the  wind  whistling  through  the  low 
bushes,  occasionally  bringing  to  the  car  thd 
reports  of  a  volley  of  musketry  Qred  by  some 
party  of  travellers  who  amuse  themselves  in 
this  martial  way. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  crossing  these  gad 
plains  to  come  upon  groups  of  wild-looking 
individuals,  black  as  Ethiopians,  scantily 
covered  by  old  rags,  stepping  jauntily  out, 
waving  their  arms,  noilding  their  heads, 
rattling  fragments  of  songs,  and  clattering 
together  as  they  go  the  blacksmith's  tools 
which  they  bear  upon  their  backs.  Further 
on,  perhaps^  when  night  ha.s  fallen,  an  hour 
or  two  after  these  odd-looking  people  have 
gone  ahead  of  your  waggon  (they  take  two 
strides  for  one  of  your  oxon)  ihc  ground 
ahead  will  probably  become  spangled  as  with 
glovr-wornis  ;  and  presently  a  sort  of  whirl- 
wind of  strange  .sounds,  half  song,  halfsliout, 
will  be  borne  by  the  night  breeze,  to  mingle 
with  the  buzz  of  your  own  c.irsvan,  and  the 
creaking  of  llio  wheels.  You  have  come  upon 
a  village,  an  encampment,  a  burrow  of  pipty 
troglodytes  (dwellers  in  caves),  who  are  eitaor 
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sitting  around  tho  remains  of  the  fires  they 
linve  liglitcd  to  Cfxtk  their  evening  meal,  or, 
with  open  floors  or  Imps,  hy  tlic  light  of  n 
Cftndlc  stuck  in  the  groun'i,  ari'  engngcl  in 
smoking  red  clay  or  cherry-v»-0Q<.l  pipts,  Bind 
drinking  tho  hsrsh  wine  of  thu  country. 

These  people  arc  of  the  most  humble  and 
mo-st  unfortunate  section  of  the  Wallaohiiin 
people,  the  Zigans,  who  of  old  formed  »  flour- 
ishing little  state,  paying;  tribute  to  the  Greek 
empire,  hut  who  are  now  reduced  to  n  condi- 
tion of  nhjoft  slaviTy.  Their  history  is  most 
obscure,  and  it  is  not  with  certainly  known 
whence  they  came  or  by  what  stepu  they 
descended  to  their  present  level.  It  seems 
certain,  however,  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
family  of  wanderers  who  are  known  in  Efcypt 
as  Gayiiras,  in  Hungary  an  Zingiyi,  in  Ger- 
many a-s  Zipeuner,  in  Spain  a.s  (Sitanos.-in 
FVancc  ftfl  Bohemians,  and  in  England  as 
Gipsies.  Their  own  traditions  derive  them 
from  Syria,  whence  they  were  transported 
in  the  eighth  century,  by  one  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  to  Thr«ce.  C')n  account  of  some 
pcculiaritie.iin  their  mnnners,  perhaps  of  some 
Btrauge  f<irms  of  doctrine,  they  seem  to  have 
become  detested  and  despised  by  nci<i;hlK)ur- 
ing  nations,  and  especially  by  the  Moliamrac- 
dans.  When  the  Turks  penetrated  into  their 
territory,  instead  of  merely  requiriti'/  tribute 
from,  them,  they  attacked  them  with  fury, 
dispersed  them,  hunted  them  down  like  wild 
beasts,  and  condemned  those  to  perpetual 
flcrvitudo  whose  lives  they  spared.  In  tliis 
persecution  they  were  encouragvd  hy  (he 
Christiana  :  who  shared,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  newly  ma<1e  serfs  among  them- 
selves. It  i.<  estimated  that  at  ]iri'sonl  there 
are  more  thnn  twenty-thrre  thfuisanfl  Zif^n 
families  in  Moldo-Walhichia,  comprisinp;  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  .soul.";.  A  certain 
numlRT  of  these  belong  to  the  Stale,  which 
employs  them  in  mines  and  public  works ; 
whilst  tho  others  are  divided  nmonp;  the 
monasteries  and  the  Boyards.  Some  of  these 
latter  po'.'ie.ss  as  many  as  five  or  six  thousand, 
engaged  in  part  in  too  most  laborious  works 
connected  with  their  estates,  in  part  let  out 
upon  hire.  They  sell  or  exchange  them  at  rer- 
tnin  fixed  periods  of  the  year,  bringing  them 
like  cattle  to  market ;  until  l.ilely,  they  treated 
them  with  such  severity  that  they  not  urifre- 
quently  drove  them  to  suicide.  Mimy  Boy- 
ards of  humane  character  now  grjint  a  semi- 
liberty  to  their  Zigans,  allowing  them  fur 
80  much  a  year  to  go  about  aa  they  jilcsise, 
Bceking  for  work,  and  retaining  the  produce 
of  it.  Once  every  spring,  tho  half-eiifrawht^fd 
slave  muft  make  his  appearance  and  pay  his 
tribute.  Sometimes,  also,  he  bring.-"  an  instal- 
ment of  his  own  price,  and  thii.s  manngea  by 
degrees  to  free  himself  An  itidiislrious  m.in 
may  cnrn  his  liberty  in  ten  years;  but  this 
unforfuTiate  race  has  been  so  bnitalised  by 
long  sulTering,  and  is  so  addicted  to  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  that  very  few  succeed  tn 
rescuing  themselves  from  bondage.  Amongst 


the  Bo^'ards  of  the  present  day  there  are 
a  good  many  whose  copper  complexion, 
white  teeth,  and  general  ca.<it  of  countenance, 
cvi<lcntly  prove  them  to  b«  descended  from 
Zigans. 

Tho  physical  constitution  of  this  unhappj 
pcnplc  is  strongly  marked.  The  men  arv 
generally  of  lofty  stature,  robust  and 
sinewr.  Their  skin  is  black  or  copper-co- 
loured ;  their  h&ir,  thick  and  woolly  ;  their 
lips  are  of  negro  heaviness,  and  their  teeth 
as  white  as  pearls  ;  the  nose  is  considerablj 
flattened,  and  the  whole  countenance  is  ilia* 
mined,  as  it  were,  by  lively  rolling  cyeft, 
All,  without  exception,  wear  beards.  Their 
dress  consists  commonly  of  a  piece  of  tAttcred 
cloth  thrown  carelessly  around  them  :  per- 
haps an  old  bed-curttin  given  by  some  nuuter, 
or  a  blanket  that  has  gone  through  every 
degree  of  fortune,  until  it  has  been  rejected 
by  the  scullion. 

As  is  the  case  in  many  savage  tribes,  the 
women  are  cither  extremely  ugly  or  extremely 
handsome.  Most  of  the  Zigana  are  beautiful 
up  to  the  ago  of  twenty  ;  but,  af\cr  that  time, 
they  suddenly  shrink  and  shrivel,  change 
colour,  bend,  and  lose  the  lightness  of  their 
step,  as  if  an  enchanter's  wand  had  changed 
them  from  youth,  admired  and  wooed,  to  dis- 
honoured old  age.  The  dress  of  these  women  is 
peculiar,  consisting  generally  of  nothing  but  a 
tight  tunic  or  bodice  made  of  sheepskin,  and 
scarcely  reaching  to  the  knees.  It  leftToa 
their  legs,  their  arms,  and  their  necks  bare. 
Over  their  heads  the  most  coquettish  throw  a 
white  veil,  and  some  few  indulge  in  leather 
s.indals.  As  ornaments  they  wear  earrings  of 
brass  filligree,  necklnces  of  paras  strtmir  upon 
a  slender  thong,  ami  a  variety  of  nii't:il  brace- 
lets. The  children  go  naked  up  to  ihu  Hgw  of 
ten  or  twelve,  and  whole  swarms  of  girls  and 
boys  may  sometimes  be  seen  rolling  about  to- 
gether in  the  dust  or  mud  in  summer,  in  the 
water  or  snow  in  winter — like  so  many  block 
worms,  .^s  )'-ou  pass  by,  a  dozen  heads  of 
matted  hair  and  a  doKcn  pairs  of  sharp  eyes 
arc  raised  towards  you,  and  you  are  greeted 
with  a  mocking  shout,  which  alone  tells  yoii 
that  the  hideous  things  are  your  fellow- 
crcitures. 

In  tine  weather  the  Zigan  is  a  very  inde. 
pendent  being.  He  sleeps  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  forests,  in  the  flcld-s,  in  tho  streets  of  tho 
towns — anywhere,  in  fact,  where  he  can  find  a 
pl.T'c  to  lay  his  head.  However,  it  is  their 
custom,  for  tho  summer  season,  to  erect  little 
sheds  of  canvas,  of  straw,  of  branches,  or  of 
mud  ;  whilst  in  winter  they  scratch  deep  holcii 
in  the  earth,  which  they  roof  with  reeds  and 
turf.  Their  Furniture  is  surprisingly  simple, 
consisting  of  an  old  kettle,  a  few  two-pronged 
fork.s,  and  perhaps  a  pair  of  .scissors,  a 
poignard,  and  a  gourd  to  hold  brandy,  or 
arakee — to  the  use  of  which  this  race  is 
particularly  addicted.  When  they  havo 
stowed  these  articles  in  their  holes,  or 
under  a  shed,  they  call  the  place  their  home. 
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the  youth  goes  to  the  bthcr  of  the  ^rl 
he  hos  chosen,  and,  aftt-r  witrn'  tiilctnpts  at 
politeness — -as  olftrinp  a  pipe,  or  praising  tht 
sir,e  of  the  old  ptiillirniBii's  beard — comos 
straight  to  (he  pdint,  and  pro|)osca  hiniM'ir 
ns  II  Bon-in-kw.  Few  questions  arc  «i^ked, 
few  conditions  made.  UnlcM  there  be  sonkc 
iniportiint  objection,  tho  voung  lorcr  re- 
ceives permission  to  call  \\\s  comrades  to- 
gvthcr,  and  build  a  hut  during  the  course  of 
the  night  to  receive  his  bride.  The  very  next 
day  he  requests  his  mother  to  i>rej>are  a  full 
pot  of  porridge,  and  then  repairs  to  the  dwel- 
ling— a  hole  six  feet  square,  or  perliaps  a 
tent  of  branches — where  the  maiden  of  his 
choice,  drcsiMMl  in  her  sheepskin  tiuiic,  with  a 
veil  borrowed  from  a  neighbour,  ii  modestly 
crouching  in  a  corner.  He  take«  her  by  the 
hand  and  leads  her  to  where  hut  family  !» 
collected.  The  oldest  man  of  the  trilH!  is 
th«re  by  appointment,  encouraged  by  a  fee 
of  a  few  hnndfuls  of  poiri'lpe,  and  linKtily 
mutters  a  few  words  by  wnv  of  blessing. 
This  in  the  whole  ceremony,  if,  indeed,  the 
great  feed  that  follows  be  not  more  worthy  of 
Uiat  name;  and  thus  the  Zignns  continue 
fi'om  genenition  to  poneration.  We  arc  porry 
to  be  oliligtd  to  ad<l  that  both  women  and 
nwn  arc,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  debauched. 


MR.  GULLITEB'S  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Jastes  GrxuvEai  respectfully  submits  to 
Uie  attention  of  a  discerning  public  the 
following  detail  of  facts,  upon  which  he  pro- 
poses to  found,  during  the  approaching  winti-r 
(iMson,  a  new  public  entertainment.  It  is 
James  Gulliver's  firm  determination  not  to 
gidl  the  public,  and  he  therefore  frankly 
Stnti's  that  in  obtaining  from  the  conductor 
of  Household  AVords  an  intro<luction  into  the 
majestic  presence  of  the  English  people,  it  is 
his  hope  that  he  may  not  only  save  himself 
a  large  outloy  in  posters,  but  receive  money 
instead  of  paying  it  for  the  insertion,  in  that 
widely  circulated  journal,  of  the  following 
advertisement 

For  m-iny  j'cars  Jnmeg  Gulliver  has  watched 
the  growth  of  popular  intelligence  and  taste 
in  England  and  .VmericA,  smi  linj?  endeavoured 
to  keep  pace  with  it.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don are  no  longer  to  bo  amused  with  the 
inexhaustible  bottles  and  loystcrioug  cards 
of  the  professed  conjuror.  Mysteries  must 
be  real  to  satisfy  the  aRC.  To  fetch  a  guinea, 
the  exhibitor  must  raise  a  ghost  To  fetch 
a  cniwn,  it  is  requisite  at  least  that  J.  G. 
should  in  sober  Bcriousncss  jiroduee  evidence 
of  hnving  discovered  aa  much  as  his  distin- 
guir-hcd  Pirefather  I.omuel.  The  ground, 
however,  being  already  occupied,  so  fxr  as 
concerns  the  discovery  of  a  new  people  en- 
titled Lilliputians,  two  of  which  are  now 
being  exhibited  in  London,  and  there  being 
not  much  hope  for  a  rival  show  of  HroMig- 
nagians,  James  Gulliver  has  sought  in  new 


directions,  and  has  happily  sncoecded  ta 
obtaining  the  distinguished  aid  of  the  latA 
Mr.  Lucian,  of  Satnosata,  near  the  Euphrates 
in  die  production  of  an  exhibition  which  ho 
Halters  himself  will  be  more  suq)risingly 
agreeatile  than  anything  yet  seen  in  London. 

Very  recently  a  young  man  of  business 
having  bail  oora.sion  to  consult  the  spirit  of  a 
deceased  partner  on  tho  subject  of  an  error 
made  by  him  while  living,  in  the  transfer  of 
some  entries  from  the  waste  l»ook,  waa  imr. 
prised  by  the  statement  of  Miss  Fraiidc,  the 
medium,  that  an  old  school-friend  desired  to 
speak  with  him.  It  provixj  to  bo  |h««  Greek 
satirist  Lucian,  who  spoke  by  rap*  as  follows; 
"  Get  a  room  for  me.  My  time  i.s  come  again. 
I  also  have  travelled."  My  friend  adtcd, 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" — Answer :  "  Azice 
Lilliputians." 

Question.  Did  you  ever  sec  thein  f — Answer 
by  one  rap,  meaning  No, 

Q,  What  do  you  mean,  then  ? — A,  I  lunra 
seen  stranger  things. 

Q.  You  refer  to  your  History  of  yoor 
Wonderful  Travels  ?—y1.  Yes. 

Q.  Thev  have  been  often  imitated,  arc  you 
envious  of  any  imitator? — A.  Yc8. 

Q.  Of  whom,  of  Munchausen? — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Of  Lemuel  Gulliver?— .1.  No, 

Q.  or  Velasquez?— ./I.  Yea.  Get  a  room 
for  me. 

Q.  You  want  to  exhibit  and  to  tell  jcrar 
storj'?— -<.  Yes. 

(J.  But  you  .said  when  living  l!    '  tale 

was  DHse,  and  that  it  w«.s  nieuni  :i- 

turc  of  the  ridiculous  tales  pah j-'n  ibe 

world  by  Fesias,  I  think,  in  his  History  of 
the  Indies,  and  by  Sambutus  in  his  account 
of  the  wonders  of  the  ocean  ;  do  you  meui 
now  to  affirm  that  it  was  not  invented  T — 
A.  It  is  true  enough,  I  promise  you.  Qti 
a  room  for  me, 

Q.  But  can  you  produce  anything  (or  vlo 
stare  at  in  corroboration  of  your  story  I— 
A.  Get  a  nwrn  for  me. 

The  young  man  of  business,  looking  at  the 
matter  very  properly  in  a  business  point  of 
view,  had  a  short  convers.ition  with  Uba 
Fmude,  and  then  applied  to  the  abovc-naratd 
Jnmcs  Gulliver,  who  lins  since,  in  associattOQ 
with  the  expert  medium,  had  various  comniQ- 
nica lions  with  llie  said  sjiirit  of  Lucian,  nndsr 
whose  direction  he  has  organised  the  follow- 
ing  programme  of  an  entertainment,  which 
will  include  not  only  n  constant  series  of  the 
sounds,  but  also  of  the  smelts  proceeding  from 
Spirits,  together  with  a  phantom  panorama, 
and  the  production  of  a  great  number  of 
umnr.ing  thini^. 

Tlie  introduction  of  smells  into  the  ento^ 
tainnieiit  lins  been  suggested  by  Lucian  him- 
self, to  whom  ;it  a  recent  jtrnnre  it  was  pointed 
out  thnf,  in  a  book  published  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Killaloe  a  year  or  two  before  spirit 
rapping  bec.'>mc  popular,  it  was  nfRrmed  as  a 
restdt  of  certain  reasoning  that  the  souls  of 
men  lie  io  the  gasea  which  escape  from  th<^ 
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Endjmion  after  thb  offered  to  Locian 
letters  of  naturalisation  tm  a  Lunatic,  which 
he  declined,  but  of  which  b  copy  was  taken ; 
and  a  copy  of  the  said  letters  of  naturaliBation 
will  be  presented  to  eycrj'  gentleman  or  lady 
who  Ehall  have  paid  ten  shillings  for  ad- 
niLision  to  the  front  seats  at  ttio  proposed 
entprtainment 

Quitting  the  Lunar  Island,  Lucian  and  his 
friends  sailed  for  a  long  way,  touching  only 
at  the  nioniing  star  to  take  in  water.  At 
last  they  camo  to  the  capital  of  the  Land  of 
Lamps,  where  they  stopped  for  a  night, 
baring  lamps  lighted  ercrywhcre  about 
them.  On  the  next  day  they  came  down  by 
a  city  in  the  clouds,  and  aflcr  four  days 
descended  again  gently  to  the  sea,  which 
they  found  calm.  Unluckily,  howerer,  they 
soon  got  among  big  fishes,  whereof  one  had 
(octh  like  steeples  ami  was  tiftccn  hundred 
leagues  in  length  of  body.  Into  the  mouth 
of  that  whale  the  ship  rushed  as  into  a 
whirlpool,  and  was  carried  safely  down  the 
creature's  throat  At  first  it  was  all  dark 
inside,  but  when  the  whale  came  to  gape  and 
let  the  light  in  there  was  visible  a  world  of 
other  fish,  with  carcases  of  men  and  bales  of 
merohandiiic,  anchors  and  masts  of  ships. 
Towards  the  middle  also  there  was  earth 
with  mountains,  made  probably  by  the  quan- 
tity of  mad  which  tlic  great  monster  h.id 
swallowed.  On  the  land  there  was  a  forest, 
tliirty  miles  in  compass,  among  the  tre<'S 
of  which  herons  and  halcyons  were  flying. 
After  some  days,  Lucian  and  six  of  the  crew 
went  inland  and  discovered  a  small  temple 
built  to  Neptune,  heard  also  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  and  saw  smoke  at  a  dist.nnce.  So  tiny 
were  led  to  an  old  man  and  his  son,  who  said 
that  Ihcy  had  lived  there  miserably  for  scven- 
and-twcnty  years.  There  was  no  lack  of 
food,  but  there  was  great  trouble  with  the 
natives,  more  especially  the  pickled-men,  who 
have  the  face  of  a  lobster  and  the  body  of  an 
eel.  One  of  these  picklcd-mcn  will  be  in- 
cluded among  the  curiosities  belonging  to  the 
entertainment  As  the  natives  of  all  kinds, 
although  numerous,  had  no  arms  Unit  fish- 
bone.o,  it  was  determined  by  Lucian  and  his 
fellow  sailors  to  make  war  upon  tliem ;  and 
80  Lucian  was  engaged  in  hi.s  second  war,  of 
which  also  a  graphic  account  will  be  given, 
illustrated  oy  a  heavy  rain  of  fish-bones, 
which  will  ny  like  hail  acros.s  the  room,  to 
represent  the  arrows  of  the  picklcd-racn,  the 
carcinoi'hicrs,  the  crab-tritons,  and  other 
wild  monsters  against  whom  that  war  was 
waged. 

Lucian  and  his  companions  having  lived  in 
this  way  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  it 
happened,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month 


at  about  the  second  gaping  of  the  monster — 
who  gaped  once  every  hour,  and  so  enabled 
thcra  to  reckon  time — that  they  heard  a  rast 
noise  without,  and  creeping  up  to  those  parts 
of  the  fish  which,  lying  near  its  mouth,  wer« 
thinly  inhabited,  being  made  swampy  by  tha 
constant  overflow  of  water,  they  saw  (ho 
outer  sky  and  water,  and  a  great  comixt  of 
giants  about  the  stealing  by  one  party  of  ^ 
herd   of  dolphins.     They  were    i'  '     ^ 

however,  unable  to  escape,  and  ti  y 

afterwards  dug  a  tunnel  six  huumi-ii  p.-n-ra 
long  through  the  creature's  side,  yet  they 
could  find  no  outlet  Then  it  occurred  to 
them  to  fire  the  forest  on  tlie  ixUnd  ;  and  so 
cause  his  death.  It  burnt  for  >.i.ven  davs 
before  it  made  the  nioi\stcr  cough  and  choice 
a  little ;  then,  however,  l>o  In-gan  to  gapo 
more  dully  and  grow  sick  and  faint  ()n  the 
eleventh  ciny  they  perceived  by  the  smell  of 
him  that  he  was  dying,  and  propped  open  his 
mouth  with  long  beams,  that  they  might  not 
be  shut  in  and  lost  entirely.  Then  after  the 
three  days'  labour  they  launched  their  ship 
safely  again  into  the  oy-  ■      ■- 

So  saihng  on  they  I  irig  unusnal 

until  tlicy  got  into  a  .si..i  ■ „     cU]i)i  of  ihB 

nn"lk   will    be   handed  round — whereon    the 
Princess   Tyro,   daughter  of  Saltii"ii.  us    i.».i- 
vimcd  an  Island  of  Cheese.     I'' 
cheese  will  be  distributed.      Conii:  •      ir 

way  over  the  Atlantic,  ihcy  arrived  llnallj 
at  the  Isle  of  the  Blcsse<l,  governed  by  Rha- 
(lamaothus.  There  the  corn  grows  in  littla 
loaves,  needing  neither  to  be  ground,  kneaded 
nor  baked;  the  inhahitants  sit  (n  ' '  "  ir 
cil3*  upon  beds  of  flowei-s  in  the  Iv  ;, 

and  have  meal  blown  to  them  h\  luc  windn, 
white  crystal  trees  droop  over  them,  prih 
ducing  for  truit  glasses  of  all  sorts,  irudi 
arc  no  sooner  plucked  than  they  are  ftill  et 
wine.  A  tankard  plucked  fVnm  one  of  th6M 
trees,  full  of  spiced  sack,  will  be  sent  round 
among  the  vi.silors  as  a  loving  cup,  and  it 
will  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  rain  OTW 
the  whole  room  slices  of  meat  and  drops  of 
gravy.  While  the  company  assembled  a 
enjoying  thi.s  a  grand  tableau  of  the  Elyi" 
fields  will  be  displayed  in  a  bla/.e  of  l 
light,  and  so  the  entertainment  will  bebrou 
triurapliantly  to  a  conclusion. 

James  Gulliver  respectfully  submits  thct 
the  above  programme  promises  an  amount  i 
novelty  and  excitement  that  has  never 
been  provideil,  either  in  London  or 
York,  to  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous. 
begs,  therefore,  to  entreat  that  the 
favour  may  be  shown  to  him  that  ha.s  beeD 
slready  lo  liberally  bestowed  on  other  exhi 
biUons  similar  in  their  design. 


Buuii  un  Bamaiu,  rriaian  •■4  timttjr'n,  SO  Nartk  WOUiib  SliMt,  Mm  Toik. 


**  Familiar  in  their  Afoutfui  a*  HOUSEHOLD  WOEDST- 
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AFRICAN  ZEPHYRS. 


Tor  think  this  article  is  to  be  sentimental 
— a  pastoral,  or  a  fairy  t»Ie — i>ecautiti  it  treats 
of  the  Zephyrs  of  the  south  f  You  never 
made  a  gi'vater  ini.stakc  in  your  lift*.  Xly 
Zephyr  has  no  relationship  with  either  Eoriis 
or  Boreas.  Though  ho  possibly  is  not  wi.se 
enough  in  his  generation  to  be  able  to  say  that 
he  knows  his  own  father,  he  still  does  not  in 
the  least  pretend  to  be  ono  of  the  sons  oi' 
.•Eolus.  Like  Figaro,  he  is  perfectly  imtilferent 
wlyether  you  take  him  for  the  ollspring  of  n 
{0<1  or  a  demigod — of  nn  emperor,  a  duke,  a 
pope,  or  a  cabman.  It  is  sutficient  for  him  fo 
be  a  Zephyr,  llis  native  place,  of  course,  is 
Paris ;  or,  if  not  born  in  itic  incln>poli:»  of 
Fmnce,  a  sojourn  there  ha.s  lonf;  since  natu- 
ralised him.  Me  is  quite  a^j  much  at  home  in 
the  army,  with  drums  and  trumpets,  corporala 
and  .Hcrgeantii,  bayonets  ti.\cJ,  and  cap  cocktjd 
on  one  side.  Tbese  Zephyrs,  therefore,  are 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  halls  and  yat- 
agans,  want  and  hardship,  long  marches, 
heat,  liunger,  and  bad  quarters.  It  was  thej 
who  supplied  the  heroes  of  M:iz.igmn.  They 
are  beings  whom  you  can  neither  hate  nor 
prai.se ;  creatures  for  whom  you  reserve  in  the 
corner  of  yom*  conscience  a  grain  of  indul- 
gence and  half-a-dozen  excuses. 

To  write  in  intelligible  language,  Zephyrs 
is  a  nickname  given  in  Algeria  to  a  corp^t 
which  is  recruitetl  from  the  entire  body  of 
the  French  army.  These  select  and  admired 
individuals  are  all  gay  fellows,  endowed  with 
that  free  and  independent  spirit  which  docs 
not  squ.'ire  with  vulgar  ideas  of  discipline. 
Artists  and  geniuses  of  original  talent  scorn 
drill.  liigh-Hyers,  they  sour  above  routine. 
VoUr  is  a  verb  in  tlie  French  language, 
meaning  both  to  fly  and  to  steal.  Gram- 
matically speaking,  therefore,  tliefl  comes  as 
naturally  to  Zephyrs  as  llight.  Many  of 
the.se  ingenious  gentlemen  con  count  on  their 
fingers  as  many  d.iys  of  punishment  ns  of 
ju:tual  service.  And  punishment,  be  it  long 
or  short — be  it  nn  hour's  imprisonment  or 
ten  year.*  at  the  galleys — docs  not  reckon  in 
the  term  of  military  duty  wliich  the  State 
requires  from  every  conscript  Penitence  I 
ended,  the  old  st^inding  debt  has  still  to  be 
paid  The  ranks  of  the  Zephyrs  are  also 
tncrcascd  by  soldiers  who  are  drafted  from  a  | 
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less  pure  source  than  ft  reginiental  ]>lace  of 
arrest.  With  this  miscellaneous  and  doubtful 
class,  battalions  have  been  formed,  officially 
known  as  the  light  batulions  of  Africa.  But 
the  nickname  of  the  canteen  and  the  battle- 
field has  prevailed,  and  ha^  spread  the  fa- 
vourable reputation  of  those  whom  every  one 
now  calls  Zephyrs.  The  nickname,  however, 
for  those  who  bear  it,  i.s,  in  fact,  no  nick- 
name. It  is  a  title  of  which  the  light  gentry 
are  exceedingly  proud,  and  which  they  take 
every  pains  to  meriu  It  is  not  a  little  that 
will  daunt  a  fellow  who  wishes  to  bo  thought 
a  genuine  Zejihyr. 

Descriptions  in  natural  history  are  easy, 
because  a  duck  is  a  duck,  and  a  pig  is  a  pig ; 
but  Zcphyr:j  arc  not  to  be  driven  up  in 
a  corner,  and  dashed  off  in  hnlf-a-dozen 
strokes.  They  all  bear  a  general  resemblance  ; 
and  yet  there  arc  not  two  of  them  alike. 
Their  uniform  is  at  first  the  same  as  that  of 
other  soldiers,  except  that  a  little  hunting- 
horn  on  their  white  buttons  replaces  the 
number  of  their  regiment,  which  they  are 
now  thought  unworthy  to  bear ;  but  they 
disguise  their  dres.s  with  remarkable  success. 
Look  closely,  and  you  will  soon  sec  some- 
thing to  remind  you  of  the  rooted  animosity 
which  the  Zephyr  cherishes  against  discipline 
and  rej^inicnLals.  Ubsenre  that  cap  moro 
rumpled  thiiii  worn  with  having  been  so 
often  dashed  passionately  on  the  ground. 
There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
some  extra-regulation  repairs  have  been 
made  by  its  proprietor,  and  have  given  it  a 
more  coquettish  and  comfortable  shape. 
Sometimes  the  peak,  by  means  of  a  clever  cut, 
sloi)es  downwards  towards  the  eyes  to  shade 
them  from  the  sunhciims.  Sometimes  it  stands 
up  in  pert  dcliance,  that  the  wearer  may  con- 
front the  skies.  In  France  the  military  stock 
is  commonly  called  ''  the  pillory."  Il  is  not 
so  in  Algeria ;  for  the  Zephyr,  when  he 
has  not  k)st  it,  generally  carries  it  in  his 
knapsaclc  "{he  Zephyr  has  the  art  of  wear- 
ing with  grace  even  those  ugly  and  vast 
grefit-co;its,  for  which,  when  the  array  tailor 
umde  them,  he  took  measure  of  the  sentry- 
box.  Draping  it  artistically  to  conceal  a 
rent,  and  showing  the  lining  by  cross-button- 
ing, ho  converts  it  into  more  than  a  civilised 
garment ;  it  is  a  dressing-gown  of  the  newest 
style.    The  Zephyr's  trowsers'  fashion  has 
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also  Its  peculiar  sbtmp.  In  them  he  has 
the  ekili  to  combine  a  maddcr-rcd  cloth 
uniTorm  with  an  article  of  clothing  more  in 
harmony  with  the  exigencies  of  a  tjx>pical 
climate.  The  hj-brid  pant.iloons  consist  of 
cloth,  as  hi)^)i  up  as  the  skirts  of  the  coat ; 
but,  iifl'.T  this  externally  visible  zone,  there 
commences  a  much  more  extensive  region  of 
linen,  borrowed  from  omiy  sacks,  or  from 
the  reinnant.'i  of  some  olil  worn-out  tent. 
When  the  coat  is  buttoned  up  nothing  un- 
usual is  even  s\ispecte(!.  But  to  .see  the 
Zephyr  battalion  in  action  .storming  a  breach, 
they  iook  like  wiry,  cnergetii:  beings  disguised 
in  (attiTS  that  never  belong  to  them. 

However  fallen  the  Zej;hyr  nitiy  be,  you 
will  always  i5nd  in  him  one  nnfailing  motive 
impelliTiK  him  low-irds  pood  and  towards 
eviL  Vanity,  pride,  tlie  love  of  Rtofy,  if  you 
will  (there  being  many  dilTercnt  sorts  of 
glory)  i.s  his  mainspring  of  action,  and  his 
guiding-sUir.  The  Zephyr,  unequal  to  a  con- 
Bit^tcnt  lino  of  life,  is  still  susceptible  of  the 
most  generous  transports,  and  capable  of  the 
roost  heroic  and  brilliant  actions.  He  would 
willingly  sajTifice  his  life  to  obtiiin  a  tropliy 
from  the  enemy.  He  would  risk  his  neck, 
ten  times  over,  to  fitenl  a  fowl  from  a  native 
hut  He  is  greatly  influenced  by  surrounding 
circumstinee.s.  Hanger  elevates  the  most 
degraded  soul.  But  the  bright  side  of  our 
aerial  heroes,  on  whtrh  they  shine  with  un- 
disputed splendour,  is  Ihfir  joyousness  and 
hilarity.  Their  spirits  llow  on  with  inex- 
haustible wit,  ]ins8ion,  and  sometimes  even 
madness.  Their  indu.slrinl  talents  know  no 
bound.s.  Happy,  j-e  offlccrs,  who  cmunand 
8uch  troops;  if  the  lash  bml  not  so'ollen  to 
be  used.  Beware,  even,  of  ton  much  of  it 
In  action  a  Zephyr  has  been  known  to  piit  a 
bullet  into  the  back  of  his  commander's  head, 
coolly  remarking  to  his  next  door  m-ighhonr, 
"  He  made  a  little  loo  ft-ee  with  me  ;  it's  my 
turn  now  to  make  free  with  him.  Wlari  lie 
feels  the  lead  he"!l  merely  say,  '  Those  con- 
founded Arabs  have  done  for  me  I' "  But 
use  your  Zephyrs  decently,  and  they  will 
furnish  you  with  every  assistincc  yuu  can 
want ; — a  valet-de-chiimbre  for  yourscif,  a  (\kI- 
rato  head-dresser  to  curl  your  wife's  hair,  a 
watchmaker,  a  farce-writer,  a  painter,  a  nurse- 
Quid,  and,  thanks  to  the  suck-bottle,  even 
a  nurse.  These  various  talents  arc  displayed 
either  in  so  many  separate  volumes,  or 
all  arc  bound  up  in  one  single  copy.  Does 
there  exist  a  cocoa-nut  which  a  Zepiiyr  cannot 
transform  into  a  trinket  1 — a  wisp  of  straw 
which  will  not,  in  his  hands,  become  a  useful 
piece  of  furniture? — a  scrap  of  M|liile  and  pink 
paper  which  is  not  soon  converted  into  a 
hand  screen,  a  cocked  hat,  or  a  pin  btiskct  ? 
And  you,  celibmted  iron  wire,  what  is  it 
that  ft  Zephyr  cannot  m.ikc  with  your 
metallic  thread.«,  from  a  gun-])ick  to  a  sus- 
pen.sion  bridge  ? 

The  Zephyrs  were  the  gentlemen  who  sold 
the  poiice-statiob.     Shortly  ader  the  capture 
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of  Bougie,  a  few  of  these  happy  rogues,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  extempore  fantasia,  bad 
been  imprisonetl  in  a  native  house  recently 
abandoned  by  its  Arab  owner.  For  want  of 
better  gymnastic  exercise  they  counted  to  a 
ganet  window,  to  enjoy  the  pure  and  intel- 
kctuul  pleasure  which  the  mere  sense  of  c'ght 
affords.  They  soon  perceived  an  honest  com- 
[latriot  who  had  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
expedition,  looking  out  for  a  place  wherein  to 
exercise  the  trade  which  flourishes  wherever 
the  European  plants  his  foot — the  profession 
St  Crispin  delighU  to  patronise.  To  ques- 
tion him  about  his  plans,  und  to  tell  him  to 
use  a  little  strength  against  the  outside  of  the 
door  while  they  lent  a  helping  hand  within,  waa 
the  work  of  a  vvty  few  seconds.  "  Yon  want 
lo  hire  a  shop,  my  friend?  Take  our  advice  at 
once,  and  buy  one.  Th.it  is  the  only  cerl 
nitthod  of  contriving  to  get  off  without  p«_ 
rent  Never  fear;  your  countenance  plcj 
lis.  We  are  the  conquerors  and  nmstexs  hi 
Come,  wc  won't  be  too  hard  upon  you. 
shall  have  all  this  freehold  property  for  a 
mere  nothing — twenty  francs,  say.  The  only 
trouble  you  will  put  us  to  is  to  more  a  little 
further  up  the  street  Here,  you  kooWj  w» 
are  quite  at  home." 

Two  hours  afterwards  an  officer  going  hk 
rounds,  found  the  innocent  purchaser  in- 
stalled, and  cobbling  aw.iy  with  an  casj 
conscience.  The  Zephyrs  had  made  use 
their  wings  and  were  flown.  But  at  that  vi 
moment  the  sound  of  winc-impedcd  to* 
fell  upon  his  car.  A  group  of  men  with  t 
uniforms,  and  eyes  veiled  by  bruised  cyelidl^ 
made  their  appearance  at  the  corner  of  th* 
street.,  The  gentle  Zephyrs,  having  spent  the 
twenty  francs,  were  returning  homo  undv 
arrest. 

Not  long  after,  a  horrilile  sirocco  was  bloir- 
ing  at  the  same  ])lace.  Who  on  earth  couW 
help  being  thirsty?  .At  noon  eight  of  the  ia<d 
knowing  sylphs  presented  themselves  to  i 
Bougie  merctinnt.  Their  .serious,  almost  mi 
t.iry  nttitude,  their  ropes  and  wiKMjen  shoi 
der-yokes  which  arc  used  for  carrying  varioi 
burdens,  all  seemed  to  intimate  that  an  actoil 
order  had  been  given.  One  of  them  addre» 
ing  the  master  of  the  house,  said  that  tbi 
superior  commandant  requested  n  cask  rf 
wine,  the  same  as  the  last  which  he  hi4 
received.  The  party  took  charge  of  Ih* 
precious  load,  and  departed  in  the  same  d 
berate  style.  A  few  days  afterwards 
wine-merchant  .xsked  the  commandant  h( 
he  liked  the  last  wine  he  had  sent  for. 
"^Vinc!  what  wine?" 
"The  wine  I  gave  the  men  of  your 
talion,  who  said  they  were  sent  to  fetch  it 
you." 

"  You  delivered  a  cask  of  wine   to 
fellows?      Then  you   furnish   me  with  ti>» 
solution   of   an   enigma,  which    I    hate 
vain  been  endeavouring  to  comprehend, 
has  happened  that  for  two  days  past 
man  who  goes  up  to  the  fountain  just  outsidii 
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the  walls  of  Uie  tovrn,  either  stops  there 
entirely  or  comes  back  drunk.  I  could  nut 
in  the  least  make  out  how  the  Goura^  ii  water 
had  acquired  such  an  unusual  property. 
Follow  me,  we  may  perhapa  be  in  liuiu  ta 
save  a  remnant  of  your  property."  The  two 
speakers,  guided  by  a  line  of  reeling  Zephyi'S 
posiicd  ttirc>ugh  Uie  gates  of  Bougie,  and 
reached  the  ueighbourliood  of  the  three 
fountains.  Sevei-aJ  drunken  snorers,  stretched 
at  length  on  tlic  battle-lield,  like  Curiutii 
whom  wounds  had  betrayed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  conqueror,  indicated  the  path 
to  a  thicket  of  pomegranale^j  and  nlues 
interwoven  with  clcmaliii.  In  the  midst 
stood  the  enormous  wine-barrel  ujiright,  and 
with  its  head  Ntared  in.  Four  men  lying 
close  by,  in  attitiidei)  that  were  more  than 
pictureuqiie,  kept  sleeping  guard  round  tlic 
empty  tomb,  in  which,  however,  they  liad 
buried  their  t^cnscs. 

A  couple  of  Zephyrs,  in  a  forward  state, 
were  strolling  arm-in-arm  through  the  low 
quarters  of  Algiers,  thinking  more  about  the 
privileges  of  Ifcauly  than  of  (ho.sc  of  rank  and 
tpaulelies.  lu  fact,  they  had  completely  for- 
gotten the  latter.  A  .superior  olhi.er  Uip- 
pcned  to  pa&<).  The  youths  were  so  inleiiily 
occupied  in  staring  at  a  brown  and  bright- 
eyed  face  which  peeped  llirougli  a  little 
square  upper  window,  tliat  they  each  forgot 
to  touch  lii.i  cap.  The  officer  slopped,  and 
asked  the  Arcadian  nearest  to  him,  in  a  tone 
which  sounded  roughly  interrogative,  "  Don't 
you  know  politeness,  sir?" 

The  questioned  Zephyr,  without  the  least 
embarrassment,  gravely  turned  to  his  com- 
panion, and  said,  "Gauthier,  do  vou  know 
Politeness  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Gauthier  innocently.  Then 
turning  again  to  the  officer,  he  formally 
cittpprd  his  heels  together,  stretched  bis  left 
arm  along  the  seam  of  his  trousers,  and  de- 
liberately declared,  with  his  open  right  hand 
to  the  peak  of  his  cap,  "  Not  known  in  the 
battalion.  Commandant!" 

The  Zephyr  sometimes  enters  the  service 
of  science,  and  turns  science  to  his  own 
private  profit.  For  instance,  the  Ornn  Zephyr 
will  procure  you  fossil  fish  which  he  tliids  in 
the  marl  by  industriously  (searching  and 
splitting  the  strata.  But,  if  his  liibour  prove 
unfmilful  Or  the  order  given  be  too  heavy  to 
fulfil,  he  will  neverthele.'^s  furni.sli  you  with 
all  the  species  by  means  of  sardines,  red  her- 
ring skiti,  and  a  little  strong  glue.  It  is  said 
that  a  Zephyr  was  the  only  person  who  could 
supply  an  erudite  and  zealous  naturalist  with 
the  iTitel  of  the  Atlas,  mentioned  by  Sallu.st 
and  by  the  learned  Doctor  Shaw.  This  Atlas 
rate]  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  com- 
mon rat,  except  that  his  nose  tcituinatcd  in 
a,  little  proboscis,  and  his  tail  was  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  it  should  have 
been.  This  excessively  rare  specimen  of  a 
race  now  ahnost  e.viinct  was  at  once  the  joy 
of  the  pun.'ha.scr  and  the  tinder,  who  bad 


simply  deprived  one  of  his  prison  companions 
of  u  morsel  that  could  be  well  spared,  to  graft 
the  superabuitdant  part,  by  means  of  a  little 
incision,  on  the  root  of  hi,-;  nose, 

Anothei  .scientific  Zephyr,  to  avoid  coming 
to  a  nonpliut  in  a  difficult  moment,  contrived 
to  take  advantage  of  tlie  mani.n  wliich  urges 
80  nuiny  }ieopIe  in  Algeria  to  form  large  col- 
lections of  insects.  An  officer  at  bivouack, 
perceiving,  at  the  twilight  hour,  a  hand  which, 
after  discreetly  raising  the  curUun  nf  the 
tent,  wa.s  inquisitively  taking  a  turn  under 
the  cloak  that  served  him  for  .1  [tillow, 
jumped  up,  aud  caught  a  Zephyr  in  tliu  fact 
of  a  search  which  was  somewhat  more  than 
suspicious.  "  What  are  you  doing  there,  you 
villain!"  he  shouted,  beside  himself  with 
rage. 

"  I,  captain  i  I  was  feeling  for  cohop/era." 
An  extremely  probable  time  and  jjlace  for 
beetle-hunting! 

If  you  have  the  slightest  taste  for  eccentric 
dishc^  a  Zephyr  is  the  purveyor  to  stock  your 
larder  with  an  ever-varied  supply  of  game. 
To-day  you  have  a  fillet  of  gazelle,  to-morrow 
a  quarter  of  porcupine.  Uedgchog,  hyumo, 
jnck.d,  tortoi.sf,  and  lion,  will  all  be  sure  to 
tlgurc  on  your  bill  of  fare.  There  is  no  oe- 
ca.sion  to  trouble  yourself  about  cnls,  and 
dngR,  and  truiiklcss  miels.  You  will  get  all 
those  Ijy  hundred*  In  a  town  where  the 
Zi-]ihyr.s  had  lately  arrived  the  public  treasury 
was  exhausted  by  the  payuictit  of  a  tritling 
bounty  intended  to  encourage  the  disappcar- 
utice  ul  rats.  Their  skill  was  too  much  even 
for  the  rats  of  Algeria,  the  most  knowing 
rodent.*  iu  the  world. 

In  more  than  one  town,  and  in  more  than 
one  4-ainp,  the  Zephyrs  have  managed  to 
organise  theatres,  which  were  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  tliose  of  the  mother-country.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  best  sup- 
ported parts  were  those  of  interesting  heroiaca 
and  dashing  coquettes,  kindly  underUiken  by 
l>cardte.S8  members  of  the  corps!  It  is  incon- 
ceivable what  industry  and  talent  have  been 
displayed  on  these  exciting  histrionic  oc- 
casions. The  Zephyrs  devoted  themselves, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mighty  work.  Scenery,  costumes,  and  pro- 
perties were  produced  by  magic.  Notljing 
stopped  the  ardent  Zephyr,  not  even  the 
humble  office  of  prompter.  One  day,  at 
Orleausville,  a  lieutenint-gcneral  arrived  to 
inspect  the  division.  The  fountains  were  to 
spout  their  best  in  honour  of  his  presence, 
and  the  theatrical  performance  had  not  been 
forgotten.  Nevertheless,  previous  to  the 
hour  of  amu^mont,  the  inspcctiou  of  the 
troops  demanded  some  attention.  The  roU- 
cill  was  first  strictly  read ;  but  to  the  i.sto- 
iiishment  of  the  licutcnant-gcner.il  inspecting, 
only  a  siqgle  private  of  an  entire  Zephyr 
regiment  niiKtcrod,  and  ho  had  to  answer  for 
all  the  rest  "  Gauthier  V  shouted  the  orderly. 

"  Here." 

"Jobinel?" 
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"  Not  here.     Hairdresser  at  the  theatre." 

"  Falempin  ?" 

"  Walkinnf  ptrtleman  in  the  comedy." 

"  Gritn|>lin  ?" 

"  Heroine  in  the  tragedy." 

"  Sansharbc  ?'' 

"Grisctte  in  the  farce." 

"  Potaurer  ?" 

"  Scene-painter." 

"  Then  is  your  theatre  the  Grand  Opera  ?" 
asked  the  guneral. 

"  Very  nearly,  General," 

"  Anti  you  mean  to  show  me  that?" 

"  Certainly,  ticncral,  the  theatre  is  a  part  of 
the  arniy  which  you  have  to  inspect." 

In  the  evening,  by  the  light  of  a  hriliiant 
chnudelier,  the  in.spector  applauded  the  j^ccs 
of  the  ZephjTS,  who,  elegantly  perfumed, 
curled  and  gloved,  in  the  guise  of  charming 
Paruieiii.rn,  played  out  their  pijiys  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  the  divisional  general 
inspecting. 

But  after  the  vaudeville,  comes  the  tra- 
gedy ;  the  great  piece  treads  on  the  heels  of 
the  little  one.  The  farce  will  then  follow,  to 
make  IIS  forget  Melpomene's  dagger  and 
poison-bowl. 

The  scene  is  clinnged ;  the  theatre  ia  for- 
gotten. The  merry  chorus  is  heard  no  more. 
We  have  pa.sscd  beneath  the  cold  and  humid 
rauIUof  oiiL-  of  tlic  an<-ient  Spanish  huilding.s. 
There  arc  no  external  apertures;  no  day- 
light enters  that  sombre  ma.ss  of  stone.  The 
ceilings  sweat  an  icy  water,  which  falls  drop 
by  drop,  like  tears  from  the  eye  whose  briny 
source  is  being  exhausted  by  sorrow  and 
long  coiiiinucd  want.  Having  passed  through 
Bomo  doors  of  incredible  iveight  and  thick- 
ness which  swing  heavily  on  their  nisly 
hinges,  we  enter  a  narrow  dungeon  cs("avated 
in  a  damp  and  chilly  soil;  although  beneath 
a  glorious  sky,  which  i.s  ever  tinged  with 
blue  or  gold.  Through  the  veil  of  a  grey  and 
gloomy  twilight  which  is  never  pierced  by  a 
ray  of  sunshine,  wo  perceive  two  men 
crouching  oppo.s^ito  to  each  other  on  the 
ground,  and  holding  in  their  handn  canls. 
Wliat  are  they  saying? — "Hearts!  clubs  I" 

"Trumps!     The  game  is  mine!" 

"I  have  lost  again!"  the  other  replies. 
Then,  stretching  towards  Ida  adversary  one 
of  his  three  remaining  fingers,  "There,  cut 
away!"  he  shouts.  The  door  unexpectedly 
opens. 

We  were  then  ia  the  fort  of  Mers-el  Kchir, 
whither  insubordination  and  crime  had  con- 
ducted a  pair  of  Zephyrs.  Isolation  and  the 
sting.4  of  conscience,  soon  bccanie  insupport- 
able to  such  excited  spirits.  The  worst  of  the 
two  had  pocketed  a  pack  of  cards,  his  only 
missal.  They  first  tried  hard  (o  find  ninusc- 
meni  in  contests  which  soon  were  found  in- 
sipid. What  could  they  play  for,  who  po.ssc.»i.«ed 
nothing? — nothing  which  could  give  value 
to  the  victory?  They  had  nothing  there, 
except  their  own  persons.  But  one's  person  is 
&  sort  of  property ;  and  it  ia  possible,  too,  to  ven- 


ture it  The  craving  for  excitement,  and  the 
dread  of  vacant  hours,  made  them  mutually 
chance  the  loss  of  a  finger,  to  be  cut  off  by 
the  winner  at  live  points  of  eC'irW.  The  loser 
was  aliout  to  suffer  mutilation,  when  the  door 
opened  to  admit  the  Hcrjeant  who  acted  aa 
tho  turnkey  of  the  pri.son.  Shocked  at  such 
an  atrocious  bargain,  he  forbade  the  perform- 
ance of  the  sacrifice.  But,  as  soon  as  the  Ser- 
jeant's back  was  turned,  the  gamesters  cbos« 
another  stake.  The  loser  vva.s  to  murder  the 
interloper  who  had  prevented  the  payment 
of  a  debt  (if  honour.  The  loser  kept  faia 
word,  and  they  were  both  executed  for  tb« 
murder  of  the  seijcant 

We  will  now  have  a  peep  at  more  cheeHu] 
scenes;    for  man)'  a  Zephyr  h,as   the  art  of 
employing,  in  merry  mood,  the  hours  whicli 
he  is  obliged  to  spend  in  a  dungeon,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  iHm.     Silos  arc  dull  places  of 
retirement.     They  are   a  sort  of  cnonaous 
cistei-ns  in  which  the  Arabs  store  their  grain. 
When,  during  oppressive  heat.'^  the  first  cul- 
prit descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  vast  am- 
phora, a  sensation  of  coolness  refreshes  him 
for  a  moment     Tho  change  is  Tather  agree- 
able than   otherwi.se,   and   the  orriTal  of  • 
companion  in  misfortune  gives  bim  an  equl 
additional  pleasure.  ISut  soon  three,  four,  and 
five  new  prisoners  are  added ;  and,  before  long, 
air,  which  can  only  enter  at  the  upper  orifice 
begins  to  run  short     Mutual   asiiistance  k 
necessary  to  mount  each   other's  shoulden^ 
and  they  have  to  tRinsform  themselves  mtoi 
living  laddLT  to  enable  each  to  take  in  a  stock 
of  air  at  tho  hole,  to  last  until    his  turn  to 
breathe  comes  round  again.     Meanwhile  con- 
tinued jokes  and   laughter  burst  forth  J 
the  various  human  rounds  of  the  ladder. 
is  wonderful  that  such  an  amount  of  hi 
and  trial  does  not  suggest  to  them  Franl 
idea ;  to  tnrn  honest  and  rcspcctnble  men, 
the  most  successful  piece  of  roguery  thej 
play. 

Tattooing  is  a  grand  pastime  during 
tivity.     The  battaljon  has  its  regular  pi 
flors  of  engraving   upon    human    skin, 
never  stir  without  their  instruments 
tliera,    carefully   trea.surcd   in   proper 
What  delight  is  thcii-s  to  find  A  new 
a  blank  page  of  white  paper,  upon  whose 
and  virgin   surface   they  can    e.Ycrcise 
decorative  talent     In  order  that  every 
tomer  may  be  suited   to  his  taste  with 
emblem  to  fix  upon  his  chest  or  his  arm,  thi 
convert  themselves  into  vast  pattern 
entirely  covered  with  specimens.     Many 
admiring  amateur,  excited  by  the  beauty 
these  [lictures  on  living  vellum,  has  alloi 
suljjecLs  to  he  punctured  on  his  skin, 
would  afterwards  thankfully  get  oi 
by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron.     We  wi 
acquainted  willt  n  Zephyr-lad,  whom 
knew  by  any  other  name  than   the 
had  punctured  upon  his  forehead. 
fortunate    boy   commenced    his    cai 
taking  a  spito  against  the  namb«r 
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wftd  drawn  when,  at  twenty  jtan  of  age,  the 
day  of  conscription  arrived  for  chance  to 
decide  whether  he  was  to  go  for  a  soldier 
or  not  Fatal  number  One  replied  in  the 
alBrmutire.  The  slight  success  he  met  with  in 
his  new  career,  his  punishments,  his  transit 
to  the  Battalion  of  Zcjnhyrs,  were  all  attri- 
buted to  the  malign  inmienccs  of  that  hated 
and  cursed  unit  So,  during  a  melancholy 
tit,  believing  it  useless  to  struggle  againiit 
fate,  lie  turned  the  evils  that  awaited 
liini  into  a  i>ulij(.'ct  of  pride  and  boasting. 
As  a  tlnat  nuxle  of  dcfj'ing  destiny,  he  had 
Uttooed,  from  temple  to  temple,  "  Unlucky 
Number  One."  The  ice  once  broken  he 
did  not  stop ;  and  his  whole  body  soon 
swarmed  with  choice  engravings,  like  Punch 
and  the  lUui^trttted  London  News  combined. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  contents  of 
this  truly  curiou.H  museum  ;  for  at  least  half 
the  subjects  are  unmentionable.  From  the 
hands,  covered  with  red  and  blue  rings,  you 
p:kS3ed  to  the  wrists,  decorated  ivith  cameos. 
On  his  arras  were  daggers  threatening  hearts 
that  burnt  with  an  evvr-equal  Haute,  and 
were  encircled  by  Uie  motto,  "  Death  to  faith- 
less woman  !"  Then  came  names  entwined, 
and  full-length  portraits.  On  the  shoulders 
were  a  pair  of  .spinacli-secd  (officcr'.<)  epau- 
lette's "''t^i  the  three  stars  of  lieutciiant- 
gcncral ;  a  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
on  the  heart ;  an  enormous  crucifix  on  the 
middle  of  the  chest ;  and,  lastly,  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  tattooed  at  exactly  tlic  si)Ot 
which  it  ought  to  occupy  on  a  knight's  leg. 
Meanwhile  the  day  arrived  when  Unlucky 
Number  One  ceaseil  to  be  a  Zephyr.  He  was 
Kiialchedaway  to  the  altar.  It  would  be  curious 
tg  knrnv  what  soft-hearted  woman  took  pity 
on  this  Hiisci'llaneous  gallery.  Perhaps  she 
alForded  another  instance  of  severely  punished 
female  curiosity. 

The  Zephyrs  have  contrived  to  raise 
auxiliaries  among  quite  a  noble  kind  of 
recruits.  At  Bougie,  the  service  of  the  place 
compelled  that  the  ground  should  be  recon- 
noitred every  day,  up  to  the  edge  of  a  certain 
ditch  ;  which  ditch  had  been  lioUowed  out  to 
prevent  cavalry  from  advancing  too  near,  and 
from  retreating  too  abruptly  slier  a  surprise. 
This  reconoitring  duty  was  seldom  performed 
without  several  Arab  shots  being  fired  from 
ths  opposite  thicket,  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  morning  walk,  and  sometimes  the 
sudden  death  of  the  walker.  The  Zephyrs 
dctennined  to  train  some  dogs  to  take  part 
in  the  sport ;  since  it  proved  so  dangerous 
to  the  sportsmen  themsefve.q.  They,  there- 
fore, reared  some  fierce  Arab  puppies,  of  a 
species  nearly  related  to  the  wolf  and  the 
jackal,  with  whose  merits  they  became  ac- 
quainted in  tho  course  of  thtir  adventures. 
As  the  little  Mus.sulman  dogs  grew  up  they 
were  fed  and  caressed  by  tho  red-legged 
Zephyrs.  They  imbibed  a  strong  affection 
for  their  masters,  who  taught  them,  by  a  very 
■ample   method,    to    entertain    a    profound 


aversion  for  the  costume  of  the  indigenous 
population.  As  the  pupils'  dinner-hour  ap- 
proached, a  Zephyr  clad  in  a  bunious,  or  Arab 
cloak,  treated  them  alt  with  a  hearty  good 
beating  ;  after  which  his  comradi'S,  in  their 
ordinary  co.stumc,  ovcrvvheliiied  thinv  with 
kindness  and  fed  them  liberally.  Such  a 
mode  of  education  produced  iU  fruit  'Hie 
full-grown  dogs  entertained  such  an  aversion 
to  the  Arabs,  that  any  who  ventured  within 
their  reach  would  instantly  have  been  torn  to 
pieces.  These  dogs  were  afterwards  perfect 
wonders ;  boating  the  woods  and  hunting 
the  thicket*,  marching  ftfty  paces  in  front  of 
tho  column ;  and,  not  content  with  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  danger  by  pointing 
at  any  hidden  enemy,  furiously  joined  in  the 
attack  whenever  a  skirmish  or  engagement 
took  place.  At  a  later  period  the  organisa- 
tion of  these  brute  allies  was  oflicially  recog- 
nised. Every  hlockaut  (outpost)  had  three  or 
four  dogs,  who  were  included  in  the  effective 
forces  of  the  garrison,  and  who  were  supplied 
with  regular  daily  rations.  One  of  them,  whose 
thigh  had  been  amputated  iu  consequence  of 
a  gunshot  wound,  enjoyed  for  several  years  the 
honours  of  superannuation.  Her  position, 
neverthclcs.s,  was  not  purely  honorary ;  for 
she  still,  in  spite  of  tier  inOnuity,  continued 
to  supply  tho  state  with  valiant  defenders, 

In  the  midat  of  the  varied  excitements  of 
African  life,  the  Zephyr's  thoughts  will  occa- 
Btonally  recur  to  the  day  when  he  is  to  return 
once  more  to  the  land  of  France.  That  day 
is  not  merely  the  moment  of  liberation  ;  it  is 
the  concentration  of  liberty  itself.  For  a 
long  time  pa.st,  he  has  lived  in  cojnplete  igno- 
rance of  furloughs,  Sunday.s,  and  holfdaya. 
His  dream,  againijt  the  day  of  departure,  is 
to  purchase  a  uniform  of  his  original  cor])g, 
from  which  his  praidis  have  bani-iihcd  him  ; 
to  exchange  the  halL'd  bugle  button  ft>r  the 
button  di'^playing  the  number  of  his  original 
corps.  If  he  belonged  to  the  cavalry  the  ex- 
pense would  be  beyond  his  hopes  ;  but  for  in- 
fantry the  thing  is  po.ssible.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  that  ho  will  not  do  to  amass  the 
trifling  sum  which  will  enable  him  at  least  to 
change  his  buttons.  For  ho  would  not  like 
to  return  home  with  the  marks  of  disgrace 
upon  his  coat  At  this  la.st  epoch,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  metamorphosis,  the  most  waste- 
ful spendthrifts  arc  suddenly  seized  with  tho 
love  of  economy  and  of  gain. 

A  monkey,  the  property  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
once  procured  us  the  acquaintance  of  a  Zephyr. 
The  introduction  took  place  thus : — One  day, 
the  Zephyr,  melting  with  perspiration,  and 
apparently  quite  out  of  breath,  rushed  into 
the  middle  of  a  caff,  holding  my  mes.smate's 
monkey  in  his  arms.  "  Lieutenant,"  ho 
gasped,  "  I've  caught  your  monkey,  who 
had  got  loose.  He  had  already  reached 
the  blocl-aun,  and  was  going  to  desert  to  the 
Arabs.  Luckily,  I  seized  him  just  in  time. 
I  had  a  devilish  hard  chase  after  him, 
though !"  These  words,  uttered  with  clukrming 
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simplicity,  while  the  orator,  cap  in  one 
hand,  was  wiping  his  dripping  forehead  with 
the  other,  could  not  fail  to  draw  forth  a 
thankful  reply,  partly  expressed  in  words, 
partly  in  silver. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Mustapha  broke 
out  of  bounds  again.  The  same  recompense 
was  gii'cn  fOr  his  recovery,  but  not  without 
some  feeling  of  suspicion.  But,  when  the 
fugitive's  ransom  was  a  third  time  claimed, 
and  Zephyr  after  Zephyr  took  his  turn  in  the 
monkey-hunt,  my  friend  declared  from  the 
balcony  of  his  window,  that  he  would  do 
nothing  for  the  future  in  behalf  of  so  expen- 
Bivc  an  animal,  and  begged  the  battalion 
to  be  informed  that  he  would  no  longer  con- 
sider hiiaseir  answerable  for  any  debts  which 
Mustapha  might  henceforth  contract.  Mus- 
tapha's  rope  was  broken  no  more.  The 
cunning  mine  was  countermined. 

The  first  author  of  this  clever  trick  (which 
would  have  been  perfect  if  plagiarists  had 
not  vulgarised  it),  was  thinking  about  his 
return  to  France.  He  had  escaped  from  the 
dangers  of  the  lato  assault  of  Constantino; 
anrl  he  did  not  forget  the  horrors  of  the 
Barriere  <le  la  Villettc,  and  of  the  gate  of  St 
Deni.4.  He  thought,  above  all,  about  his 
lancer's  uniform,  which  ho  anxiously  desired 
to  sport  once  more.  He  commenced  a  search 
then,  if  not  with  the  hope  of  finding  the 
special  articles  of  brilliant  costume,  at  least 
of  [)icking  up  the  money  to  buy  them  with. 
After  a  two  hours'  absence,  he  returned  to 
bis  captain.  "Captain,  will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  take  care  of  some  money  till  I 
leave,  for  fear  I  should  spend  it  at  the  can- 
teen?" 

"  What  is  all  this  ?  Whence  have  you 
stolen  it  ?"  said  the  captain,  surprised  at  the 
amount. 

"  I  have  not  stolen  it  at  all.  Captain.  It 
belong.s  to  me  honcstlv.  And  I  have  earned 
it" 

"In  what  way?" 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  You  know  that 
on  the  other  sitle  of  the  breach,  the  rocks  are 
precipitous.  Some  men  and  women  tried  to 
c.scai)C  from  the  siege  that  way,  by  means  of  a 
cord.  The  cord  broke,  and  the  fugitives  were 
killed  upon  a  jutting  point  Said  I  to  myself: 
People  who  try  to  make  their  escape  gene- 
rally take  money  with  them  ;  so  I  fastened  a 
rope  romid  my  waist,  and  persuaded  my  com- 
rades to  1ft  me  down.  I  hunted  right  and  left 
in  the  pockets  of  the  wretches,  and  found  the 
money  you  sec  here."  It  w.is  enough  to  make 
one  f-'i'lily,  only  to  look  up  from  below  to  the 
face  of  tlie  rock  down  which  the  Zephyr  had 
to  s'ide. 

MianwhUe,  the  certainty  of  having  a  uni- 
fin'Mi  did  not  cool  his  ardour  for  treasure- 
hunting.  Believing  that  the  hou.sc  of  the 
cajilain,  whose  servant  he  wa.^  contained 
hilik-n  vnluables,  he  spent  the  whole  day  in 
tiiking  olT  the  locks  of  the  uninhabited  cham- 
bers.   They  con.sequently  found  their  way  to 


a  Jew,  who  purchased  the  produce  of  the 
locksmith's  labours.  A  few  days  after  finish- 
ing the  bolts  and  bars,  ho  sold  to  tho  same 
Israelite  a  heap  of  wheat,  which  ought  by 
right  to  have  gone  to  the  State.  For  every 
sackful  he  carried  by  night  he  received  from 
his  friend  a  five-franc  piece.  "The  State," 
he  interpreted,  meant  "  himself."  It  is  easy, 
from  this,  to  comprehend  that  in  a  town  taken 
by  storm,  the  Zephyr  is  not  scrupulous  on 
whose  property  he  lays  his  hands. 

At  last  the  Zephyr,  in  his  much<oveted 
uniform,  finds  himself  on  the  way  to  France. 
He  bestows  a  passing  smile  of  gratitude  on 
the  eafe  ehantans  at  Marseille ;  but  his  heart 
is  fixed  no  longer  there.  If  Mazagran,  luckily, 
was  included  in  his  career,  he  will  proudly 
wear  the  decoration  of  honour ;  and  this  star 
of  glory,  while  absolving  him  from  the  past, 
will  probably  guarantee  his  future  prospects. 
Otherwise  he  may  perhaps  turn  out  tho  most 
turbulent  blackguard  to  be  found  in  his 
quarter,  or  the  most  thorough  rogue  that 
infests  his  village. 

However,  he  will  have  his  campaigns  to 
relate,  and  three  or  four  handsome  scare  to 
show.  A  pair  of  dark  and  ezpressira  ejta, 
moved  by  his  narrative,  may  perhaps  snbdna 
his  untameablo  character.  Will  Hereuka 
spin  at  the  feet  of  Omphale  ?  The  case  it 
just  as  likely  as  not  Hymen  will  finish  the 
conquest  Our  Zephyr,  while  dutifully  rock- 
ing the  cradle,  will  thank  Heaven  that  aS  hu 
ended  so  well,  and  pray  that  his  babes  may 
be  like — their  mamma. 

A  SPLENDID  MATCH. 

Mm.  Ciiestertos  won  the  day.  She  mi 
a  good  manager  and  a  careful  mother,  and 
understood  the  tactics  of  society  to  a  nicefy. 
The  Crawfords  and  the  Macclesflelds,  & 
Thorntons  and  the  Parkinsons  were  utterij 
beaten,  and  their  colours  lowered.  Mr.  Fto 
gerald,  of  Ormsby  Green,  had  proposed ;  and 
Mrs.  Chesterton  shed  tears  as  she  consentri 
that  he  should  marry  her  dowerlcss  Erel&it 
to  his  ten  thousand  a-ycar. 

"  For  you  know,  Mr.  Fitzgerald — ^yon  «!■* 
know  by  your  own  love — that  I  am  making  i 
most  painful  sacrifice  for  my  darling's  ba|ife  j 
ncs.s.  If  it  were  not  that  she  loves  roa  w  I 
much— the  fond,  foolish  child  ! — I  3o  aot  ' 
think  that  I  could  part  with  her.  But  ^  (i 
has  fixed  her  whole  heart  on  you.  WW  J 
can  I  do  but  make  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  I  11 
have  left  me  now  on  this  earth  to  love,"— {« 
retrospective  sob  for  General  Chesterton,  rli 
departed  this  life  fifteen  long  years  ago)— 
"  and  en.sure  her  happiness  at  tho  expense rf 
my  own  ?  No,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  I  I  am  not  t 
selfish  mother.  Take  her,  since  you  love  I* 
and  she  loves  you,  and  God  bless  you  both!* 

Mrs.  Chesterton  wept  afWsh.  As  she  sobbed, 
Eveline  entered  the  room.  Her  rouod, 
dimpled,  waxen  checks  were  flushed.  Sheta* 
her  mother,  with  the  lace  pocket-handkei^tf 
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to  her  fare,  and  slie  nished  to  her,  throwing 
herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  ehair ;  and, 
caressing  her  gently  glanced  all  the  time,  as 
if  by  steolth,  at  Mr.  Fitzgeraldi  then,  lower- 
ing her  eyes  suddenly  when  they  saw  that  his 
were  hxeti  broad  and  wide  upon  her. 

"  Poor,  dear  child !"  said  Mrs.  Chesterton, 
smoothing  her  hair,  with  a  glance  and  a 
gesture  that  demanded  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
adinirntion.  It  was  very  pretty  hair,  glossy 
bright  and  golden,  and  worthy  of  Uie  time, 
labour  and  cxpen.sc  bestowed  on  it;  for 
Eveline's  hair  cost  hor  almost  as  much  as  her 
feet. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Fitzgerald!"  continued  the 
mother,  sighing,  "  what  a  treasure  I  nm 
giving  into  your  hands !  May  you  vahio  it 
as  you  ought,  and  guard  it  us  carefully  as  her 
mother  h.is  done.'' 

'■  Wlmt  is  the  matter,  mamma?  What  do 
you  mean  f"  demanded  Miss  Eveline  in  an 
agitated  voice.  She  raised  her  eyebrows  and 
opcnod  her  large  blue  eyes  with  a  look  of 
wonder  that  wa.s  perfect. 

"  De.'ii  i'.   creature!    She  at  Iea<;t 

has  iR'V.  i  !cd  on  this  monicnt!     Oh 

Mr.  FitZf;'  i.ii'i — eharles,  if  I  may  call  j'ou 
so,"  added  the  lady,  with  a  sudden  e.Tpan- 
sivcne.ss  of  manner,  such  as  people  have  on 
the  stage  when,  apropM  of  noljiing,  they  seize 
each  other's  hands  and  look  into  each  other's 
litces  sideway.s!,  "  what  have  you  not  escaped 
in  those  Crawford  and  MacclesQvld  girls;  and 
what  have  you  gained  in  my  sweet  Kvcline  I 
Do  you  think  they  would  have  been  as 
innocent  as  this  dear  guileless  child  ?" 

"Agnes  Crawford  is  a  very  good  girl," 
Charles  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  a  strtmge 
mixture  of  timidity  and  boldness.  "  I  don't 
think  she  was  either  a  flirt  or  a  schemer." 

"  Pirlmps  not,"  tlio  lady  replied  hastily; 
"  Ak'ics  in;iy  be  an  exception  to  her  family." 

"  UiU  what  docs  all  this  mean,  iniunnia  ?" 
again  inquired  Eveline;  seeing  an  angry  spot 
beginning  to  bum  on  her  lover's  cheek,  which 
she  iv;i«  hftlf  afraid  might  burn  through  the 
marri.ige  contract 

"  It  means,  my  love,"  answered  Mrs. 
Chesterton,  calling  op  her  broad  bland  smile 
in  a  moment,  "  that  I  have  interpreted  ymir 
wishes  and  spoken  from  yonr  heart.  I  have 
promised  your  h.and  where  you  have  given 
your  love,  naughty  child ! ' — tapping  her 
cheek — "  to  our  dear  Charles  Fitzgerald — • 
your  future  hu.sband,  and  my  beloved  son," 

"'Charles — Mr.  Fitzgerald  !"  said  Eveline. 
"  0,  m.ntniiia!"  she  added,  hiding  her  face, 

Charles  was  intoxicated  with  joy;  and,  en- 
couraged by  a  .sign  from  Mrs.  Chesterton,  took 
the  little  hand  which  lay  buried  beneath  the 
ringlets  poure<l  out  on  the  mother's  lap. 
lie  pressed  it  nervously.  With  a  strong 
grasp,  it  must  he  confessed,  and  awkwardly. 

''O!  how  he  hurts  me — the  clumsy  man  I" 
muttered  Eveline,  disengaging  the  mangled 
member,  ai!  if  from  bashfulness,  and  pkmging 
it  among  her  mother's    interlaced    fingers. 


Her  ring.';  hn<l  m.idc  a  deep  indentation  and 
B  broad  i  i  her  tender  little  fingers, 

and  Mrs   ■  ii  saw  that  she  must  have 

suffered  a  great  deal  However,  she  giivo 
her  an  expressive  admonition  with  her  knee, 
which  said  plainly,  "  Don't  mind  a  little  pain 
— it  is  well  bought."  And  Eveline  abandoned 
her  small  fair  hand  again  to  her  maladroit 
lover,  who  squeezed  it  even  more  unmercifully 
whiln  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  love  and  happi- 
ness, and  childlike  .security  in  the  bright 
promises  of  the  future  that  made  Eveline 
yawn  behind  her  handkerchief;  driving  her 
at  last  to  count  verses  on  her  lingers. 

"If  this  is  love,"  she  thought,  "love  is 
a  horrid  bore.  0,  when  will  he  have  done! 
How  tired  I  am!  How  I  wish  that  Horace 
Graham  would  come  in.  This  little  man  would 
be  obliged  to  lie  quiet,  then,  and  go  away." 

Charles  nil  the  time  was  in  tho  seventh 
heaven;  i'  '  ■  ^c  had  carried  up  his^i/inc,"* 
with  him,  ii  the  .same  golden  garment 

of  love  with  himself.  As  he  did  not  suspect, 
he  undert>too<l  nothing  of  the  ennui  of  sjited 
ambition,  which  a  keener  vi.sion  would  have 
read  in  every  word  and  gesture  of  the  girl, 
and  tortured  the  heart  which,  he  believed,  he 
was  enrapturing  by  the  passionate  babble  of 
his  unanswered  love.  It  was  very  late  before 
he  gave  the  llrst  threat  of  going  away,  and 
much  later  before  he  bad  gained  sulficient 
moral  counige  to  fulfil  it.  And  even  then  ho 
lingered  till  the  girl  was  in  despair;  telling" 
her  in  a  very  doleful  voice — half-solibing  him- 
»cir — "Not  to  weep;  ho  would  como  very 
early  to-morrow!" 

Eveline  did  almost  cry  from  weariness. 
And,  when  Mrs.  Chesterton  said,  in  dressing- 
gown  and  curl-papers,  with  tlie  air  of  a 
workn->an  at  supper  or  a  cabinet  minister 
after  dinner,  with  the  peculiar  satisfiution 
inspired  by  repose  after  labour — "  I  give  you 
joy,  my  de.ir !  Ten  thou-sand  a  year,  and 
only  a  mother  with  a  mere  jointure,  chirged 
on  the  estate.  And  I  have  heard  that  old 
Mrs.  Fitagerald  has  a  heart-disease" — Eveline's 
only  answer  wa.s,  "  Ten  thousand  k  year  dearly 
paid  for  too,  mammx  As  j-ou  would  say 
yourself  if  you  were  going  to  bo  married  to 
half  an  idiot!"  Then,  tearful  and  pouting 
she  went  (o  bed  to  dream  of  waltr.es  and 
polka,s  with  Horace  Graham,  and  to  act  ima- 
ginary scenes  of  tempest  and  stonn  with 
Charles. 

Charles  Fitzgerald,  good  and  amiable  as  ho 
was,  did  in  truth  almost  justify  Eveline's 
harsh  expression  from  his  excessive  weakness 
of  character  and  tenuity  of  intellect  He  was 
one  of  those  credulous,  generous,  kind-hearted 
beings  who  are  tho  chartered  dupes  of  the 
worhl.  A  man  who  thought  it  a  sin  to 
beUeve  any  kind  of  evil,  no  matter  of  whom 
or  what ;  who  denied  the  plainest  evidence  if 
condemnatory,  and  who  interpreted  the  most 
potent  fact  of  guilt  into  so  much  conclusive 
proof  of  innocence :  a  man  who  could  not 
receive  truth,  and  who  did  not  require  it;  but 
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who  was  contented  to  slumber  awaj  hia  days 
on  optimist  fallacies  and  rose-water  possibi- 
lities ;  a  man  without  nerve  or  muscle,  weak, 
unliable,  and  womanly.  His  temperament 
was  nervous;  his  habits  shy;  his  manners 
reserved.  Ho  had  a  dislike  that  was  almost 
abhorrence  for  society,  and  a  dewirc  that  was 
almost  n  mania  for  solitude  and  a  rural  life 
of  love. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  at  breakfast  at 
Onnsby  Green,  when  she  received  a  letter 
from  her  son,  announcing  his  intended  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Chesterton,  "the  only  child 
of  a  deceasiid  General  OHiccr  ;  a  Lady  as  re- 
markable for  her  Beauty  as  for  her  Virtue," 
he  said,  with  a  nervous  flourish  ainoTig  the 
capitals.  The  letter  was  written  very  af- 
fectionately and  respectfully ;  but  gave  not 
the  most  distant  hint  of  compliance  with 
the  mother's  views,  should  they  be  opposed 
to  the  marriage.  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
energetic  determination  expa-ssed  under  dif- 
ferent forms  throughout  three  pages  and  a 
half  "of  making  his  adored  Eveline  his  own 
at  the  earliest  pos.sible  opportunity,"  showed 
no  present  intention  of  reference  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald in  any  way.  lie  neither  a.-ikcd  her 
advice  nor  waited  her  concurrence;  but  in 
every  line  that  passionate  doggedness  of  a 
weak  mind  which  admits  no  second  opinion 
and  requires  no  aiding  counsel,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald's heart  sank  within  her.  She  had 
heard  of  the  Chestertotis,  and  dreaded  ihnn. 
However,  as  Ciiarles  had  asked  her  to  the 
wedding,  and  as  Eveline  had  enclosed  a  short 
note  also — written  on  ])ink  paper  with  violut- 
coloured  ink — Mrs.  Fitzgerald  determined  on 
seeing  the  bride  herself  before  she  allowed 
presentiments  to  degenerate  into  prejudices. 

"  Ihit  Charles  is  so  very  very  weak !"  she 
thought,  "I  have  always  dr<>ttded  his  falling 
into  the  snares  of  a  family  of  schemers;  and 
few,  none  indeed,  except  some  rare  nature 
like  that  of  Agnes  Crawford,  which  could 
Bcc  and  love  his  goodness  in  spite  of  his  mental 
defects,  would  marry  him  except  for  his  mo- 
ney. Itutfiuch  women,"  she  further  thought, 
with  a  sigh,  "do  not  write  with  violet  ink  on 
pink  pa[ier  scented  with  patchouli;  and  they 
d')  not  write  such  a  hand  as  this." 

Mi-s.  Fitzgerald  determined  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, where  the  Chestertons  lived  in  a  pretty 
little  cotuige  at  Hrompton,  to  judge  for 
hiirsclf,  by  knowledge  rather  than  by  fear; 
anxious  and  willing  to  prove  herself  in  the 
WTonjT,  and  hoping  to  be  self-convicted  of 
injustice.  When  she  arrived,  she  was  obliged 
to  confess  tliat  everything  in  the  house  was 
arranged  with  consummate  taste,  and  that 
Mrs.  Chesterton  was  a  well-bred  woman, 
of  the  gay,  worldly,  party-giving  kind; 
nf  the  well-fitting  sick  gown  and  family 
lace  cap  kind;  of  the  kind  that  delights 
in  veils;  and  revels  in  tlnjunces,  and  wears 
numerous  ends  of  riblion  floating  in  all 
directions;  of  a  fashionable,  talkative,  and 
clear-headed    kind;     a    very    ditfercnt    va- 


riety of  English  gentlewoman  to  the  gnre 
matron  who  came  from  her  country  seat 
like  some  old  chitelaine  of  romance,  mod 
who  looked  on  the  modern  world  with  her 
deeply  fwt  grey  eyes — grave  with  the  wisdom 
of  nature  —  as  a  sage  might  watch  m 
child's  game  beneath  the  trees.  She  was 
struck  with  Eveline's  extreme  beauty.  Yet 
tlic  shallow  nature,  vain,  artiScial,  and  un- 
loving, was  evident  as  well.  A  dark 
shadow  spread  out  before  her  when  she 
saw  standing  before  her  eyes  the  future  wife 
of  her  beloved  son.  Long  times  of  p»ain  and 
disappointment  were  woven  in  with  every 
breath  and  gesture  of  the  girl.  A  <mralL, 
light,  cliildish  thing,  with  large  blue  eyes, 
ond  long  briglil  hair;  a  figure  perfect  in  its 
proportions  and  a  complexion  dazzling  in 
its  waxen  bloom  ;  a  damsel  with  false,  fair 
words,  and  with  caressing  w.nys.  She  knew 
what  the  future  must  bring;  she  eaw  the 
>\reck  beating  against  the  treacherous  sands, 
and  watched  the  precious  freight  of  love  and 
trust  scattered  to  the  waves  of  despair.  She 
knew  that  Eveline  would  bring  only  anguish 
to  her  home,  and  she  set  herself  to  endeavour 
to  avert  it. 

But  remonstnuiccs  were  useless.  Charlei 
was  bcwitchcJ,  and  his  mother's  warnings 
only  in-itated  him.  lie  oiikcd  her  coldly,  | 
"  What  fiiult  .she  found  with  .Miss  Chesterton, 
that  she  sliould  thus  endeavour  to  make  kiu 
forfeit  his  plighted  honour?"  j 

"  A  want  of  stability  of  character,"  bcgii  { 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  1 

"  How  proved,  Mother  ?"  ' 

"Too  evident  to  require  any  proo£  If  ii 
proved  by  every  word  and  look." 

"  Vou  find  it  perhaps  in  her  beauty  I* 
continued  Charles.  "  Does  this  evident  injJ»- 
bility  of  character,  which  you  have  seen  tti 
glance  in  your  first  short  interview,  lie  in  h« 
uyi's,  because  they  are  blue  and  bright ;  orii 
her  hair,  because  it  is  fine  and  g^lossy?  Isil 
in  her  small  hands  or  in  her  tiny  feet?  fori 
don't  think  you  know  her  well  enough  yet  II 
judge  by  anything  but  cxtemaK  You  h** 
not  probed  her  mind  very  deeply." 

The  young  man's  tone  was  hard  and  4jJ 
his  manner  defiant,  and  his  eyes  angry  Ul 
fixed.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  hail  never  heard  aai 
an  accent  from  her  son  before.  She  wH 
shocked  and  wounded ;  but  her  tears 
deaert  sand. 

She  applied  herself  to  Eveline.     Sh«' 
of  her  son's  virtues,  but  she   spoke  also 
his  weakness;  and  asked  the  girl  "  if  sdie  " 
weighed  well  the  consequences  of  her  cl 
— if  she    had   reflected    on    her    life  with 
iierrous  and  irritable  man ;   self-willed  »«4! 
unable  to  accept  argument  or  persuasioa 
Eveline   to.ssed  her  head   and  said,   it 
"  very  odd,  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  his  mi 
sliould  be  the  only  one  to  speak  ill 
Charles ;   that,   indeed,    be  was    not 
than  other  people;  and  as  for  being  ii 
uothtng  could  be  more  amiable  than  he 


to  her.  She  thought  that  if  people  only  knew 
how  to  mfinage  him,  and  caroU  to  givo  way 
to  his  little  peciilittritics — and  we  all  have 
peculiarities — he  would  be  quite  a  lamb  to 
live  with  !"  Sho  added  also,  "  that  she  saw 
through  the  motive  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  advice, 
whii'U  w."Ls  to  gft  a  rich  wife  for  htr  .son." 

The  attempt  wts  hopeless.  Between  folly 
and  knavery  the  sterling  worth  and  honesty 
of  the  mothur  fell  dead,  and  all  that  she  had 
done  was  simply  to  embroil  herself  with  both 
her  Bon  and  her  daughter.  Thing.s  went  on 
without  her  consent  pretty  much  as  they 
would  have  done  with  it,  and  of  all  the  party 
she  was  the  only  one  who  fiuffcrc<L  The 
wedding-day  camo  amidst  smiles  and  lau);hter 
from  all  but  her.  Even  Eveline  merged  her 
personal  distaste  for  Charles  in  her  gratified 
ambition,  and  Mrs.  Chesterton  was  more 
pseudo-French,  and  dressy  than  ever.  Eveline 
looked  undeniably  lovely.  The  church  wa.s 
crowded  with  the  Chestertons'  friends,  all 
saying  among  themselves,  "  How  beautiful  she 
is!"  a  few,  such  as  Horace  Graham  of  the 
Guard?,  adding,  "  and  what  a  fool  she  is 
marrying ;"  or,  "by  Jove,  what  a  life  she 
will  lead  that  mufln'" 

After  the  honeymoon — that  prescribed 
season  of  legal  bliss^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Fitzgerald  came  back  to  London.  She,  radiant 
with  smiles  and  happiness,  at  escaping  from 
the  tedium  of  her  country  life  ;  where  sh« 
had  been  bored  to  death  ;  where  she  had 
yawned  all  day,  and  where  she  had  slept  when 
ahe  was  not  yawning.  He,  saddened  to  think 
that  his  green  hines  must  be  abandoned,  his 
evening  walks  in  the  moonlight  in  the  wood 
forvgonc,  and  his  young  dream  of  quiet  hap- 
piness exchanged  for  the  turmoil  called  plea- 
sure. Yet  when  in  town  he  found  another 
pleasure  in  the  h»ppines.s  of  Eveline.  For  ho 
had  been  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  she 
was  often  aoti  and  melancholy  in  the  country  ; 
and  now  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to  see  her 
dimpling  smiles  and  hear  her  merry  laugh 
again.  He  said  she  had  got  tircil  of  Dnnsby 
Green,  liccause  she  was  away  from  her  mother 
— she  wanted  to  see  her  motliLT;  dear  child! 
«hc  had  never  left  her  before  ;  and  it  was  a 
very  sweet  and  natural  feeling  in  her,  and  he 
loved  her  all  the  more  for  it. 

When  they  arrived  home — Mrs.  Chester- 
ton's cottage  answering  that  purpose  for  the 
present — the  iirst  person  they  met  was 
Horace  Graham,  looking  more  handsouie 
and  impudent  than  ever.  He  had  called  in 
by  chance,  he  said  ;  and  hearing  that  "  .Mrs. 
Charles"  was  expected,  he  had  stayed  jubt  to 
shake  hands  with  his  old  friend.  Eveline 
thanked  him  very  prettily,  and  then  asked 
him  tn  spend  the  evening  with  them  bo 
eng»!?ini;ly  that  Charles  was  fiiin  to  second 
the  inviintion,  which  he  did  with  an  awk- 
WjtrJ  attempt  at  cordiality  that  did  his  powers  i 
of  flissimulation  no  credit.  But  Horace  ac- 
Ct'ptwl  the  invitation  in  his  off-lianded  way, 
ka  J  the  erwmag  passed  merrily  euough  ;   he 


singing  to  Eveline's  playing,  and  Charles  ap- 
plauding in  the  middle  of  bars,  and  saying, 
"  but  the  next  vei-se  ?"  when  all  was  Hnished, 

A  hou.<;c  was  bought  in  Belgravia.  It 
was  furnished  with  citrenie  tlegance,  and 
did  honour  to  the  decorative  taste  of 
Mrs.  Chesterton,  sho  liaving  been  extra- 
ordinarily active  among  the  upholsterers  and 
decorators.  With  their  new  house  began  the 
young  couple's  new  life.  Charles  bore  hia 
part  in  the  whirlpool  that  it  became  bravely; 
anil,  for  the  first  three  months,  was  all  that 
the  most  dissipated  woman  of  the  world 
could  require  in  the  most  complaisant  of 
husbands.  A  strange  kind  of  peace  rested 
between  the  married  pair.  Strange,  because 
unnatural — the  violent  binding  together  of 
two  opposing  natures:  the  lurid  stillness  that 
glide.'j  on  before  a  storm  :  a  peace  that  was 
not  the  peace  of  love,  nor  of  sympathy,  nor  of 
respect ;  that  was  the  peace  of  indecision,  the 
peace  of  ignorance,  the  peace  of  fear,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  peace  of  slavery. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  in  the  country,  brood- 
ing mournfully  ovtr  the  angry  silence  of  her 
son  ;  for  he  bad  not  yet  forgiven  her  inter- 
ference in  his  marriage.  But  she  would  not 
understand  it  thus,  and  wrote  often  tohim  and 
to  Eveline  grave,  kind,  earnest  letters ;  speak- 
ing much  to  her  of  her  son's  goo<lnes.<i,  and 
susceptibility  of  nature,  and  feeling  sure  that 
Eveline  was  all  that  a  fond  mother  could  wish 
in  the  wife  of  a  son.  Xt  last  Eveline  no 
longer  read  the  letters ;  she  tlirew  them  aside, 
crying,  "  The  tiresome  old  woman !  as  if  I  did 
not  know  every  word  of  her  sermon  before- 
hand 1"  And  saying  this  before  her  husband 
too,  from  whom  ,>;he  did  not  care  to  hido  her 
open  contempt  of  his  mother.  Indeed,  em- 
boldened by  his  timid  compliance  with  all 
her  wishes,  and  his  weak  ap])roval  of  all  her 
actions,  she  cared  to  hide  very  little  that  was 
disagreeable  ;  and  more  than  once  startled 
him  with  exhibitions  of  temper  and  of 
coldness.  Charles  was  fretted  at  hia  wife's 
indifference,  fretted  at  Horace  Graham's 
constant  presence,  and  at  the  undt.sguiscd 
good  understanding  that  existed  between  him 
and  Eveline  ;  fretted  at  Mrs.  Chesterton's 
contcmptHDua  manner  of  interfering  in  hij 
hou.sehnld  urrangemenLs,  and  at  her  assertion 
of  motherly  rights  superior  and  opposed  to 
his  own,  over  his  wife  ;  fretted  at  the  con- 
stant round  of  dissipation  in  which  ttiey 
lived,  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  all  liia  fairy- 
castles  of  bliss  and  quiet ;  fretted  at  thi.n,  and 
at  that,  and  at  everything,  and  in  the  fair 
way  of  falling  .scriou.sly  ill  with  some  brain 
or  nervou.s  alfcetion. 

"  You  will  not  go  to  the  ball  tonight,  Evy  if" 
he  said  one  day,  in  a  timid  but  querulous 
voice,  flinging  himself  wearily  on  a  sofa.  They 
had  bven  married  aboiH  four  months,  and 
were  very  unhappy  in  .secret;  although  no- 
thing had  been  said  or  don*  openly. 

"  Why  not,  Charles?"  asked  hia 'Kvfc^wJi'BSLf. 
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"  I  am  too  nervous,  too  ill  and  unotrung  to 
go  with  TOO,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  thought 
that  perhaps  you  would  stay  at  home  wicti 
ino,  and  read.  Will  you,  Evy  ?"  He  took 
her  lijind — still  the  same  timid  manner. 

"  0  dear  me,  no  ?  Stay  at  home  ?  0,  no  I 
You  had  better  go  to  bed  if  you  arc  ill," 
Eveline  said,  leaving  her  hand  cold  and  dead 
in  his.  "  That  will  be  much  wiser  than  sitting 
up  half  the  night  reading  stupid  poetry  that 
only  makes  one  yawn  and  go  to  sleep. 
I  will  tell  Justine  to  give  you  anything  you 
want  when  I  am  away ;  but  really  you  had 
better  go  to  bed  at  once." 

Charles  let  her  hand  fall.  "  Who  is  going 
with  you,  then,  as  I  cannot  ?"  he  said. 

Eveline  walked  away  to  the  mirror,  hum- 
minffa  tune  and  arranging  herbouquet  "My 
mother — "  she  said.  "  And  Horace  Graham," 
she  added,  turning  suddenly  round,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  her  husband  with  a  peculiar  look. 
A  look  that  defied  suspicion,  and  was  before* 
hand  with  objection.  A  look  that  conquered, 
because  it  wounded,  Charles,  and  made  him 
humble  and  submissive. 

He  rose  from  the  sofa  slowly,  and  passed 
into  the  libranr,  there  to  fret  like  a  sorrowing 
child  ;  scarcely  knowing  what  ho  thought  or 
what  he  ought  not  to  think;  feeling  only 
that  his  happiness  was  slipping  from  his 
grafip,  and  that  he  wh.s  being  left  alone  on  a 
desolate  shore  without  hope  and  without 
love. 

This  was  the  first  rising  of  the  mask — the 
first  confessed  declaration  of  indifference — a 
declaration  repeated  subsequently  every  day 
and  every  hour.  Eveline  was  never  at  home. 
Morning  and  evening  alike  saw  her  drowned 
in  the  world's  great  sea  of  pleasures  ;  every 
home  affection  cast  aside,  ond  every  wifely 
duty  unfulfilled.  Gaiety  was  her  life ;  and, 
without  this  gaiety,  she  would  die,  she  would 
say.  Charles  grew  ill,  and  certainly  exces- 
sively strange  and  disagreeable  in  his  beha- 
viour. For  hours  together  he  would  sit 
without  speaking,  his  lips  pressed  against 
each  other,  and  his  dull  eyes  fixed  on  tho 
ground.  Then  came  fits  of  passion,  which 
were  like  the  throes  of  madness — fits  that 
terrifit'd  Eveline,  and  made  her  fear  for  her- 
self. To  these  a  violent  reaction  succeeded  ; 
a  period,  generally  very  brief,  of  frantic 
gaiety  and  restless  pleasure-seeking,  such  as 
incoTiimoded  Eveline  greatly,  binding  him  to 
her  side  without  release ;  and  under  the  ap- 
pi-nrance  of  complaisance,  giving  her  a  gaoler 
and  a  spy.  Often  at  such  times,  struck  to  the 
heart  with  something  he  had  seen,  chilled 
by  something  he  had  heard,  Fitzgerald  would 
fall  back  again  into  his  mournful  stupor,  and 
drag  out  his  weary  life  with  the  listless, 
ho[)pIes3  expression  in  his  face  and  in  his 
whole  manner  of  a  condemned  criminal. 

The  world    began    to    talk.       It   talked, 
although  gently,  of  Eveline's  open  flirtation 
with   Horace   Graham  ;    gently,  becau.se   it  j 
talked  also  of  Charles  Fitzgerald's  jealousy  | 


and  strange  irritability  ;  of  his  violence  and 
his  fearful  temper.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
spoke  of  his  evident  unhappiness,  and  of  the 
contempt  showered  on  him  by  his  wife  and 
his  adopted  lamily  ;  it  darkly  adumbrated  a 
lunacy  commission  on  one  side,  and  Doctors' 
Commons  on  the  other.  At  last  the  whisper 
grew  so  long  and  loud  that  it  spread  down 
to  Ormsby  Green,  and  penetrated  to  VLn. 
Fitzgerald.  The  echo  of  this  dread  whisper 
had  sounded  long  ago  in  her  own  heart ;  she 
had  looked  for  its  coming ;  and  when  it  found 
her,  she  started  without  an  hour's  delay  for 
London ;  and,  not  caring  for  the  cold  reception 
she  would  probably  meet  with,  she  presented 
herself  at  once  at  tho  house  of  her  son. 
Eveline  was  from  home.  She  was  riding  in 
the  park  with  Horace,  to  try  a  horse  he  bad 
that  day  bought  for  her.  Charles  was  in 
the  library,  sitting  in  one  of  those  dumb,  dull 
sorrows  that  are  far  more  painful  to  witncH 
than  the  most  turbulent  passion. 

He  looked  up  with  his  glazed  fiery  eyes  aa 
his  mother  entered ;  and  started  and  stared 
wildly,  rising  and  retreating  as  if  he  did  not 
know  her,  but  trying  with  4II  his  might  to 
recognise  her.  She  came  forward,  speikinf 
cheerily  and  kindly. 

"  Well,  Charles,  my  love,  I  have  taken  yon 
by  surprise  I"  she  said.  But  her  voice  failed; 
he  was  so  wild  and  altered.  He  kept  his 
eyes  tipon  her  for  some  time,  and  then  with 
a  cry  that  came  straight  from  tho  sad  hcai^ 
almost  breaking  it,  with  sobs  wild  and  UA, 
and  tears  which  fell  like  blighting  rain,  Fiti-  1 
gerald  exclaimed,  "  Mother,  mother,  you  hare  ' 
come  to  see  me  die  I"  i 

The  line  of  ice  was  thawed,  the  band  ft  ' 
iron  was  broken,  the  stifled  heart  cried  oit  ' 
aloud,  and  the  love  that  had  been  thniit  ' 
back  into  the  darkness  came  forth  again.  He  ' 
was  no  longer  alone  with  nothing  but  ia- 
difference  or  enmity  to  bear  him  companj.  j 
He  had  now  his  own  best  friend,  the  guardiia  |! 
of  his  youth,  his  friend  and  guide :  he  migU  j 
count  now  on  one  heart  at  least,  and  belien  j 
that  it  loved  him.  He  poured  out  his  grief  f 
ances  to  her.  They  were  all  very  vague  and  [' 
indefinite;  simply  wounded  feelings,  or  af&^  - 
tions  misunderstood  ;  no  startling  facta,  a*  ' 
glaring  wii^kedncss,  no  patent  actions.  M  I 
she  understoo<l,  and  sympathised  with  Ui 
sufferings  ;  impalpable  as  they  were.  Sta 
soothed  and  comforted  him,  calming  Iiil 
irritated  nerves  and  weaving  bright  dream 
of  hope  for  the  future.  Dreams,  in  which  «!«• 
believed  nothing  herself,  and  which  smoii 
her  conscience  as  falsehoods  when  she  taU 
them. 

Next  morning  she  spoke  to  Eveline,  ii 
her  grave,  blaml,  gracious  manner,  and  gin 
her  serious  counsel,  sweetening  her  cenm* 
with  assurances  of  her  trust  in  the  pSAf 
wife's  good  intentions — "  but  then  too  in 
young,  my  child,  and  youth  is  often  c'urion^ 
heedless!"  But  Eveline  gave  herself  oa- 
numbered  airs,  and  was  very  iU-U8bd,  andw' 
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"  that  indeed  she  was  a  better  wife  than  most 
eirls  would  have  been  to  any  one  so  cross  and 
disagreeable  as  Charles ;  and  that  Airs.  Fitx- 
gcrnlil  had  better  speak  to  him  about  his 
temjier  than  to  her  about  hers." 

IJoweviT,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  mere  presence 
was  a  comfort  to  her  son  ;  and  ho  gf)t  calmor 
and  milder  now  that  he  could  sjieak  of 
his  sutTerings,  and  that  some  one  cared  to 
soiithe  th.'ni  away.  .41  first  Eveline,  being 
awed  in  spite  of  herself  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
behaved  with  some  small  attention  to  appear- 
ances, so  that  the  young  household  sat  in  the 
Buashine  again.  Horace  Graham,  t*M>,  hap- 
pened to  go  away  just  at  this  moment;  con- 
sequently a  conjunction  of  faTourablc  stars 
seemed  to  shed  rays  of  domestic  happiness 
over  the  gaudy,  meretricious  household. 

But  riorace  came  back  one  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  Eveline  invited  him  to  dinner. 
She  pressed  him  to  come  when,  as  usual, 
he  refused  for  the  childish  plea-'ure  of  bcinj; 
entreated.  Charles  had  s  nervous  attack 
when  he  heard  this,  aoH  (hen  gave  way  to  so 
terrible  a  (it  of  pa.^.^ion  in  Eveline's  dressing- 
room,  that  he  shoivod  at  last  how  obnoxious 
(ho  young  guard.smnn  was  to  him.  Eveline 
ctrery  now  and  then  looked  at  him  with 
flashes  of  scorn  and  contempt  which  may  be 
called  deatlly.  .\t  last  turning  from  him  with 
a  spurning  action,  she  .=aid,  "  Charles,  if  I  had 
known  you  as  I  do  now,  not  twice  ten 
thousand  a-yc.ar  would  have  tempted  me  to 
r  marry  you  :  you  are  not  like  a  man.  You 
I  are  worse  than  a  chiM  or  a  woman  I"  Then 
she  went  on  arranfcing  the  most  becoming 
trtilette  her  busy  fanc}'  could  devise. 

Charles   conquered   him'jclf   at  last,   and 
managed  to  appear  nt  dinner  with  some  show 
of  calmness.      Eveline  was  so  extremely  gay 
th.1t  she   became  quite  overpowering.     She 
armed    herself  with  all   the  little   graceful 
coquetries  she  kni'w  so  well  how  to  employ, 
each    in    their  right   time  and   place,   and 
heightened  them  in  revenge  for  her  late  en- 
forced   cessation  from  all  excitement  while 
grudgingly  going  through  the  dull  ta-k  of 
ple.osinga  .sick  husb.ind  and  a  rigid  matron. 
Even  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  who  bad  expected  much, 
Arrts  Kiirpri.'sed  at  the  open  manner  in  wliii-h  her 
flirtation  with  Graham  went  on  ;  and,  although 
lii-Iicving  It  to  be  nothing  more  ro.il  than  the 
folly  of  B  vain  girl,  yet  she  could  not  deny 
its   grave  appearance,   nor  the  compromise 
that  it  made  of  her  son's  honour.    She  deler- 
inincd   to  speak  to  Rvcline  seriously,  and  to 
endeavour — by  arguments,  if  affection   were 
of  no  use;  by  threats,  if  arguments  fell  dfad 
— to  open  her  eyes  to  the  true  knowlt'dge  of 
hcn^lf  and  her  conduct,  and  to  force  her  to 
aljfindon  a  farce  that  might  end  in  tragedy. 
Eveline  seemed  to  foresee  this  lecture  ;  for 
tiotliing  could  induce  her  to  meet  Sfrs.  Fit/,- 
^c-rald's  cye-S,     She  shrank  from  her  words 
%nd  drowned  them  in  thick  showers  of  hatitcr 
.With  Horace ;  in  her  behaviour  (o  whom  there 
Was   a  kind  of  deflanco  and  bravado,  that 


betrayed  as  much  fear  of  the  ftjlure  as  in- 
difference of  the  present. 

In  the  evening  they  strolled  out  into  the 
little   garden  ;    for  they  boasted  a  plot  of 
blackened   ground   dignified   by  that   sweet 
name   of    fruits    and    flowers — Eveline   and 
Horace  wandering  away  together,  and  Charles 
and  his  mother  returning  .soon  to  the  house. 
Speaking  to  his  mother  of  Eveline,  a  flash  of 
his  old  tenderness  returned,  and  with  it  his 
old    h!itre<l    to    believe  in    evil.     After  all, 
Eveline  was  young  and  giddy.      She  meant 
no   harm,  and  did  not  know  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  what  she  did.    She  was  his  wife  too 
— she  must  be  gently  dealt  with.      He  could 
not   bear   to    henr  her  condemned.      When 
his  mother   replied  to  him,  he  shrank  ner- 
vously from  every  subject  which  threatened 
to  lead  to  a  discussion  on  her  conduct.     Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  read  his   heart,  niid  kept  sQent 
But  while  he  was  thus  careful,  he  was  also 
haunted,  restless  and  tormented ;  and  at  last, 
unable  to  contain  himself,  he  went  into  the 
garden,  where  the  sh.idows  had  deepened  into 
darkness,  walking  nlowly  and  .silenlly  towards 
the   quiet   trees    planted  to  hide  the  upper 
w*ll.     Horace  and  F^veline  were  there,  seated 
on  a  bench  togutluT.    They  w<'re  talking  low, 
but  talking  love — if  such  frothy  vanity  could 
be  called   love — and  "dearest  Horace,"  and 
"  beloved  Eveline,"  were  often  mingled  with 
their  t.ilk.     They  sat,  like  two  silly  children, 
h:in<l  in  band. 

Chiirles  .<tole  back  to  the  house,  and  entered 
— a  creature  from  whom  life  and  soul  bad 
departed.  Eveline  had  seen  liim  :  and  ho 
knew  that  she  had  seen  him.  There  was 
no  more  disguise  ;  and,  as  she  said,  "  dis- 
covery- had  at  least  spared  her  the  necessity 
of  deception."  She  threw  otf  the  Him.sy  veil 
she  had  hitherto  worn,  and  boasted  openly  of 
her  love  fnr  Horuce  ;  still  coupling  it  with 
perfect  in noeency.  Which  was  true.  For 
indeed  she  was  too  shallow  and  too  in- 
trinsic.'dly  selfish  to  conmiit  herself,  eren 
where  she  loved. 

After  this  discover}',  and  the  distressine 
scone  between  the  husband  and  wife  whien 
followed  it,  Eveline  went  out  more  than 
ever,  and  was  with  Horace  more  than  ever 
also ;  ninny  pifj'ing  her  for  being  married 
to  a  jealiius  irrit.iblc  fool,  ntid  lamenting 
that  such  H  lovely  young  creature  should 
have  been  so  .sacrificed  by  an  ambitious 
mother,  against  her  ovm  expres.scd  inclina- 
tions; many  more  deploring  her  wayward, 
sy.-itelnatic  neglect  of  Imt  husband. 

Charles  Fitzgerald's  eccentricities  of  temper 
— his  bursis  of  pa.s.sion  and  of  violence, 
niirvgled  with  fits  of  silence  and  of  gloom — 
became  every  djy  more  marked.  Even  his 
mother  was  no  longer  a  .soothing  or  a  restmiiv- 
ing  influi'nco  ;  but, capricious,  violent,  irritable 
and  uncerliiin,  he  ina<lc  his  home  a  Hades  for 
others,  as  his  wife  had  made  his  life  a  torment 
for  him.  At  last  his  language  became,  oc- 
casionally,  so  bitter  and  \nivma,V>tA, -.,   ica^ 
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more  than  onco,  his  arm  had  been  niscd  to 
strike,  and  more  than  once  hU  linnd,  tnristrd 
in  the  nieshcs  of  her  Lair,  h«d  threatened  her 
with  death — that  EveHnc  was  justified  in 
dcmandini;  a  legal  sepanition.  She  -was 
adrised  that  tho  law  could  not  grant  it, 
unless  both  parties  consented  ;  and  Charles 
vehemently  refused.  But  what  the  law 
denied,  Nature  gave.  A  thousand  airy  no- 
things of  speech  and  conduct,  each  inno- 
cent apart,  all  maddening  together,  had 
worked  on  the  hushanU'fi  weak  brain  until 
they  produced  an  unsettlement  of  intellect, 
which  a  few  days  of  wifely  tenderness  might 
have  prevented.  The  world  only  said  that 
Eveline  wast  right  in  consenting  that  her 
husband  should  be  placed  in  rejttraint — poor, 
young,  beautil\il  thing,  married  to  euch  a 
terrible  per.son  1  Charles  was  placed  in 
proper  hand-;.  The  blow  was  struck  beneath 
the  ap[ilaudings  of  Eveline's  wide  circle 
of  adniiring  accjuaintances.  She  took  refuge 
among  her  crowd  of  simpering  sympathiscm, 
and  was  received  with  ail  honour  and  pity, 
like  some  martyred  saint  There  were  some, 
however,  who  made  her  feel  the  just  meed  of 
her  bad,  selfish  career,  and  would  not  notice 
her. 

After  a  time  Charles  gradually  grew  better, 
and  ho  and  hi:!  mother  wandered  away  to 
Brussels  ;  but  there  bis  "  eccentricities  of 
temper"  became  more  and  more  violent ;  so 
that  at  last  even  his  mother  was  forced  to  arm 
herself  with  legal  power  to  protect  him  from 
himself.  For  at  length  he  became  mad — 
mad  for  life ;  mad  with  a  lingering  madness, 
that  left  no  hope  and  that  gave  no  rest;  wan, 
wild,  raving — haunted  ever  by  a  false  fair 
face,  that  glided  from  his  chusping  hands,  and 
denied  his  fevered  tips. 

Eveline's  pensive  air,  and  eyes  veiled 
beneath  their  drooping  lids  (which  she  knew 
to  be  extremely  effective  in  society),  gained 
more  syrapntliy  than  the  niadman's  ravings 
and  the  madman's  sorrows.  Ptople  only  shook 
tJieir  heads,  and  said,  '■  IVliat  that  young 
creature  must  have  sulfercd  in  her  married 
life  I — and  how  heroically  she  concealed  it 
firom  the  world  !"  and  "  Let  us  be  kind  to  the 
pretty  little  woman,  for  her  lot  has  been  a 
■ad  one,  and  her  anguish  meekly  borne  I" 


A  LAMENT  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 

MoAK,  oh  ye  Antnmn  Winds  ! 

Summer  has  fled, 
The  flowers  hnvc  doned  llieir  tender  leaves  and  die ; 

The  LilyV  g^raoious  hoad 
All  low  niiMt  lie. 

Because  the  gentle  Summer  now  is  dead. 

Grieve,  oh  ye  Autumn  Winds! 

Sommcr  licii  low, 
The  ro<te'H  trembling  leAvea  will  soon  be  shed  j 

For  Hhe  that  loved  her  no, 
Alas,  is  dead : 

And  oao  by  one  her  loving  ohildrea  go. 


Wail,  oh  30  Autumn  Winds! 

Slio  livci  no  Dioro, 
The  eentlo  Summer,  with  her  bnlmy  hrcfltb, 

Still  iwcclcr  than  before 
When  nearitr  death, 

And  briglitcr  every  day  tlio  smile  ilis  wore  I 


Monm,  mourn,  oh  Autumn  Winds, 

I  I  inooni; 

Uo'v.  Mown  bodx  muKt  close  and  die; 

II  ,  ':  the  summer  born 
AU  fiulAa  lie, 

And  leave  us  dceolate  and  earth  furioro  t 


MORE  PLACES  WANTED. 

I  S  LADY'S-MAIP.a  yoiinf  nf.n.on  wlio  hn* lived 
-■1  In  the  flr»t  f•^llM<-^  trKl  r»n  li»vi>  ft>iir  yvan*  f««4 
oharwipr.  Fully  uniler^Undi  ilrnMnalilnK.  bslritrrasinc 
snd  getting  iip  Ano  linen.  Address  MIm  T^  llunty't  U- 
i/my,  Cttt*  TtTTM*,  nmlloo. 

Mi.ss  Fanny  Tariatan,  the  yoimg  lady  in 
quest  of  a  situntion,  doos  notrtrside  atBuntr's 
library,  ^fr.  Runty  and  .Mr.  Runty'ii  wifewv 
only  friends  of  hers.  Mr.  Bunly  is  t.ill  and 
stout,  with  a  white  neckcloth,  and  i.-i  very  like 
a  clergyman,  with  a  daah  of  tho  Sfhoolniaslcr 
and  a  .•sma^'k  of  the  butler.  Mrs.  Bnnty  la  an 
acrid  hidy  in  ribbons,  with  a  periietual  umilo 
for  lady  customers ;  which  would  be  a  little 
more  agreeable  if  it  did  not  twist  her  neck, 
and  screw  her  mouth  up,  and  tortuate  her 
body  over  tho  counter.  At  Runty 's  library 
are  three-volume  novels  bound  in  dashine 
cloth  ;  and  Bunty's  library  is  carpeted  ;  and 
in  the  centre  thereof  is  a  great  round  table 
groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  ladies'  albums, 
and  tvorks  of  genteel  jiicty,  and  trctUiaes 
written  with  a  view  to  induce  a  state 
of  contentment  among  the  rural  popul^. 
tion  (l*t-pressod  and  with  gilt  edges,)  to- 
getlier  with  neatly  stitched  pamphlets  upon 
genteelly  religious  and  political  snHji-c-tg^ 
and  haiultiomely  clasped  church  servic<«, 
with  great  red  crosses  on  their  backs  and 
sides. 

No ;  Miss  Tarlatan  docs  not  live  at 
Runty'a ;  but  she  is  an  old  colleague  of  Mr& 
Bunty's  (onco  Miss  Thorneytwig,  my  Lady 
Crocus's  waiting  woman, )  and  calls  her  Ma- 
tilda, and  is  by  her  called  "  Fanny,  and  a  deal 
giri  ;"  and  therefore  she  gives  Bunty's  library 
as  an  addres.i :  it  being  considered  more  aris- 
tocratic than  Tidlers'  Gardens;  where,  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Silkey,  that  respectable  milliner 
and  drcf^stnakcr,  Miss  Tarlatan  is  at  present 
staying. 

She  can  drcis  hair,  make  drMsea,  and  per* 
fectly  understands  gelling  up  fine  linen.  The 
French  coiffeur  is  still  a  great  personage; 
but  his  BervicoH  are  now-a-days  often  supplied 
by  the  lady's-maid ;  and  there  are  many  hit 
and  noble  ladies  who  are  not  too  superb  to 
employ  MIrs  Tarlatan,  and  go  resplendent 
from  her  skill,  into  the  presence  of  their 
Bovcrcign,  or  into  the  melodious  vicinity  of 
the  aingers  of  the  Italian  opera.     Also   to 
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wear  ball  and  court  dresses  made,  not  by  the 
pallid  workwomen  and  "first  hands"  of  the 
p-cat  millintry  establishments  of  the  NV'cst- 
Eod,  but  by  the  nimble  fingers  of  Fanny 
Tarlatan.  Also  to  conlide  to  her  sundry  price- 
less treasiirvs  of  Malines  &nd  UrusiM:ls,  Honi- 
ton  and  old  point,  or  "  Beggar's  lace,"  sprigged 
shawls  and  veils,  and  such  marrels  of  fine 
things,  to  bo  by  her  got  up.  All  of  which 
proceedings  are  characteriaed  by  the  great 
millinery  establishments,  by  the  fashionable 
hlanehiMevtet  d^jin,  and  by  M.  Anatole,  eoi/- 
Jhir,  of  Regent  Street,  as  atrocioms,  mean, 
Stingy,  avaricious,  and  unjustifiable  on  the 
part  of  miUdi ;  but  which,  if  they  suit  her 
to  order  and  Miss  Tarlatan  to  undcrtAkc,  arc 
in  my  mind,  on  the  broad-gauge  of  free  tmde, 
perfectly  reasonable  and  justittable.  Sijiae 
ladies  make  a  merit  of  their  Tarlatanism, 
stating,  with  pride,  that  their  maids  "do 
everything  for  them;"  others  endeavour 
uneasily  to  defend  their  economy  by  referent-e 
to  the  hardness  of  the  times,  to  their  lar^ro 
families,  to  the  fiiiluro  of  revenue  from  my 
lord's  Irish  estates,  to  the  extravagance  of 
such  and  such  a  son  or  heir,  or  xo  Sir  John 
having  lost  enormously  in  railways  or  by 
electioneering.  One  lady  I  have  heard  of 
who  piilliated  all  domestic  retrenchments  on 
the  ground  of  having  to  pay  so  much  income- 
tax.     Unhappy  woman  1 

HairdrcssiT,  dressmaker,  gctter-up  of  fine 
linen;  skilled  in  cosmetics  and  perfumes; 
tasteful  arranger  of  bouquets ;  dexterous 
cleaner  of  gloves  (for  my  lady  must  have  two 
pairs  of  clean  gloves  a  day,  and,  Iwuntiful 
as  may  be  her  pin-money,  you  will  rarely 
find  her  spending  one  tbou.sand  and  thirty 
times  three  shillings  per  annual  in  gloves) ; 
artful  trimmer  of  bonnets;  clever  linguist; 
of  great  conversational  powers  in  her  own 
Lingnage;  of  untiring  industry,  cheerful nes?, 
and  good  temper — all  these  is  Fanny  Tarlatan, 
aged  twenty-eight  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  Fanny  Tarlatan,  and  for  the  Indy's-nmid, 
gencrically,  and  wish  to  vindicate  her  from 
the  slur  of  being  a  gossiping,  tAwdry,  in- 
triguing, venal  waiting-maid,  as  which  she  is 
generally  represented  in  novels  and  plays,  and 
eiinilar  performances. 

Fanny  iit  not  without  personal  charms.  She 
has  ringlets  that  her  lady  migh#cnvy,  and 
the  comely  good-humoured  look  which  eight- 
aod-twcnty  is  often  gilded  with.  She  ha.^  been 
resolute  enough  to  steel  her  heart  against  the 
advances  of  many  a  dashing  courier,  of  many 
an  accomplished  valet,  of  many  a  staid  and 
portly  butler.  She  does  not  look  for  matri- 
mony in  the  World  of  Service.  Mr.  Wh.it- 
ntxt^  at  the  firmt  Ilaberda.'^hery  Pal.ice, 
Froppery  Ilnuse,  head  man  there,  indeed 
(though  Mr.  Bigg'?,  my  lord's  gcrtleuwn,  Im.s 
iinetrinKir  alluded  to  him  as  a  "low  cnuiitiT- 
jumpcr'*),  has  spoken  her  fair.  JcUyttn,  tiie 
rising  pastryeOf>k  at  Gunti-rV,  has  openly 
avowed  his  ma  Idcning  passion,  ami  showed 
ber  his  saTings'  bank  book.     But   thnt  did 


I  not  daule  her ;  for  she  too  has  a  "  little  bit 
of  money  of  her  own."  Her  revenues  chiefly 
lie,  not  m  her  wages — they  are  not  tooam^e 
— but  in  her  perquisites.  Lawyers  womd 
starve  (figuratively,  of  course,  for  'tis  im- 
poiwiblc  for  a  lawyer  to  starve  under  any  cii^ 
cumstanccs)  on  the  bare  six  and  cightpences 
— it  i.-i  the  extra  costs  that  flitten.  Perqui- 
sites are  Fanny  Tarlatan's  costs.  To  her  fall 
all  my  lady's  cast-off  clothes.  Their  amount 
and  value  depend  upon  my  lady's  constitu- 
tional liberality  or  parsimony.  A  dress  may 
be  worn  once,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year  be- 
fore it  reverts  to  the  lady's-maid.  So  with 
gloves,  shoes,  ribbons,  and  all  the  other 
weapons  in  the  female  armoury,  of  which  I 
know  no  more  than  Saint  Anthony  did  of  the 
sex — or  that  Levantine  monk  Mr.  Curzon 
made  us  acquainted  with,  who  had  never 
tfen  a  woman.  Old  Lady  McAtlielj're,  with 
whom  Fanny  lived  before  slic  went  to  the 
Coimtess  of  Coeurdesart's  (Lady  Mc.V.  was 
a  terrible  old  lady,  not  unsuspected  of  a 
penchant  for  shopliAing  and  drinking  eau  de 
cohgne  grog),  u.scd  to  cut  up  all  her  old 
dresses  for  aprons,  and  the  fingers  off  her 
gloves  for  mittens,  and  was  the  sort  of  old 
lady  altogether  who  might  reasonably  b« 
expected  to  skin  a  (lea  for  the  hide  and  tallow 
thereof.  Mrs.  Colonel  Scraw,  Fanny's  mis- 
tress after  L.idy  C'oeurdesart,  made  her  old 
clothes  her  own  peculiar  perquisites,  and  sold 
thcHi  herself.  Hut  such  exceptions  arc  nire, 
and  Fanny  h(i.s  had,  on  the  whole,  no  great 
reason  to  complain.  Perhaps  you  will,  there- 
fore, at  some  future  time,  meet  with  her 
under  the  name  of  Whatnext,  or  Jellytin,  or 
Figgles,  or  Scaknle,  in  a  snug,  well-to-do 
West-End  bu.sines.«,  grown  into  a  portly 
matron  {with  ringluts  yet;  for  they  are  vital 
to  the  lady's-maid  through  life)  wnth  two 
little  girls  tripping  home  from  Miss  Wcazel'a 
dancing  academy.  I  hope  so,  witli  all  my 
heart. 

There  is  a  custom  common  among  the 
English  nobility,  and  yet  peculiar  to  that 
privileged  class,  to  get  the  best  of  everything. 
Consequently,  whenever  they  find  foreign 
cooks  and  foreign  nutsicians  more  skilful  than 
native  talent,  it  is  matter  of  noble  u.sancc  to 
refect  upon  foreign  di.shes ;  to  prefer  tlie  per- 
formances of  foreign  minstrels  and  players ; 
to  cover  the  head,  or  hands,  or  feet,  with 
coverings  made  by  foreign  hands;  and,  even 
in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  life,  to  pepper 
its  discourse  with  foreign  words,  as  you  would 
a  sheep's  kidney  with  cayenne.  So  my  lord 
duke  entertains  in  his  great  mansion  a  French 
cook,  a  Swiss  confectioner,  an  Italian  house 
steward,  a  French  valet,  German  and  French 
governesses,  a  German  under-nurse  or  honitt 
(that  his  children  may  imbibe  fragments  o( 
foreign  language  with  their  pap),  besides 
a  host  of  non-resident  foreign  artists  and 
professors  gathered  from  almost  every  nati<m 
under  the  sun.  It  is,  therefore,  but  reason- 
able   that    her    grace    tlio    duchess    shoi^ld 
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liarc  a  foreign  attendant — a  French,  or 
,!  Sniss,  or  German  lady's-maid.  I  will  take 
ij  Mademoiselle  Batiste,  warranted  from  Paris, 
li     as  a  sample. 

i;  When  I  saj  warranted  from  Paris,  I  mean 
i|  what  the  word  "warranted"  is  generally 
j  found  to  mean — not  at  all  like  what  it  pro- 
j:  ffssos  to  be.  Mademoiselle  Batiste  says  she 
'I  is  from  Paris;  but  she  does  not  bear  the 
I,  riightost  resemblance  to  the  pert,  sprightly, 
coquettish,  tasteful,  merry  creation  in  a 
i'  cunning  cap,  a  dress  closed  to  the  neck,  a 
plaited  silk  apron  and  fhiny  shoes,  tliat  a 
Parisian  lady's-maid  generally  is.  My 
private  impression  is  that  she  is  a  native  of 
!  some  distressingly  luguljrious  provincial  town 
in  the  midi  of  France — Aigues  Mortes,  per- 
chance— whence  she  has  been  sent,  for  our 
sins,  to  England,  to  make  us  mournful.  She 
is  a  most  dolorous  Abigail;  a  ]achryma<H>, 
grumbling,  doleant,  miserable  waiting  woman. 
When  she  is  old  (she  is  in  the  thirties,  now,)  she 
will  take  anufT  and  keep  a  poodle  on  some  fifth 
floor  in  the  Marais,  I  am  sure.  Whether  she 
has  been  disappointed  in  love,  or  her  relations 
were  guillotined  during  the  great  revolution ; 
whether  she  was  bom  on  the  eve  of  SL 
Swiiliin,  or  like  ApoUodorus,  she  nourishes 
scorpions  in  her  breast,  I  know  not,  but  she 
is  a  very  grievous  woman — a  female  knight 
of  the  n^eful  countenance.  If  you  fail  to 
please  her,'  she  grumbles;  if  you  remonstrate 
with  her,  she  cries.  What  are  you  to  do 
with  a  woman,  whose  clouds  always  end 
in  rain,  unless  you  have  Patience  for  an 
unil>n.-lla?  In  person,  M.idoinoisulle  B.-iti.sto 
is  tall ;  in  conipa.ss  wofully  lean  and  at- 
tenuated ;  her  face  is  of  the  liatchct  cast,  and 
she  lias  protruding  teeth,  long  dark  eyebrows, 
stony  eyes,  and  heavy  eye-lashc.s.  A  sick 
monkey  is  not  a  very  enlivening  sight; 
a  black  man  with  chilblains  and  a  fit  of  the 
ague  is  not  calculated  to  provoke  cheerful- 
nesis  and  there  are  spectacles  more  cheerful 
than  a  workhouse  funeral  on  a  wet  day; 
but  all  these  arc  positively  jocose  and 
Moinus-like  compared  to  Mademoiselle  Batiste 
wailing  over  her  lady's  wardrobe,  her  own 
wrongs,  and  her  unhappy  destin}'  generally. 
The  climate,  the  fooid,  the  lodging,  the 
raiment,  the  tyranny  of  superiors,  and  the 
insolence  of  inferiors :  all  these  find  a  place  in 
the  category  of  this  melancholy  lady's  wn- 
h:i]i|>iness.  She  prophesies  the  decadence 
of  Knpiland  with  far  more  fervour  than 
M.  Lctiru  RoUin.  She  will  impress  herself  to 
leave  this  detestable  land ;  without  sun,  with- 
out manners,  without  knowledge  of  living. 
Somehow  she  does  not  quit  the  detestable 
land.  She  is  like  (without  disrespect)  that 
animal  of  delusive  promise,  the  conjurer's 
donkey,  which  is  always  going  for  to  go, 
but  seldom  does  really' go,  up  the  ladder. 
Mademoiselle  Batiste  weeps  and  moans,  and 
gnuuliles,  and  change«  her  situation  in- 
numeral>le  limes,  ami  packs  up  her  "effects" 
for  tho  continent  once  a  week  or  so ;  but  stays 


in  England  after  all.  When  she  has  raved 
enough  money,  she  may  perhaps  revisit  the 
land  of  the  Gaul,  and  relate  to  her  com- 
patriots the  a£Qiction  sore  which  long  time  she 
bore  among  ee»  harharet. 

In    reality.  Mademoiselle    Batiste    is    an 
excellent  servant;  she  is  not  only  apt  but 
erudite    in    all    the  cunning  of   tier    craft 
M.  Anatole,  of  Regent  Street,   might  take 
lessons  in  hair-dressing  from  her.     She  far 
surpasses    )Iis8   Tarlatan    in  dress-making; 
although  she  disdains  to  include  that  accom- 
plishment in  the  curriculum  of  her  duties 
But  her  principal   skill  lies  in  putting  on 
a  drew,  in  imparting  to  her  mistress  when 
dressed  an  air,  a  grace,  a  tournure^  which  any 
but  a  French  hand  must  ever  despair  of  ac- 
complishing.   Yet  she  grumbles  meanwhile ; 
and  when  she  has  made  a  peri  of  a  pcereaa^ 
sighs  dolefully  and  maintains  that  an  Englisb- 
woman  does  not  know  how  to  wear  a  robe. 
This  skill  it  is  that  makes  her  frctfulness  and 
melancholia!  distemper  borne  with  by  rank 
and  fashion.    She  has,  besides,  a  pedigree  of 
former  engagements  of  such  magnitude  and 
grandeur,  that  rank  and  fashion  arc  fain  to 
bow  to  her  caprices.   The  beauteous  Dudtcese 
dc  Faribole  in  Paris,  and  tho  Marqaiae  de 
Lysbrisie  (very  poor,  very  Legitimiiit,  but 
intense!}'  fashionable);  the  famous  Princesi 
Ciibbagioso  at  Florence,  Countess  Moskamu- 
jikofT  at  St.   Petersburgli,   the   Duchess  of 
Champignon,  the  Marchioness  of  Truffletoo 
and  Lady  Frances  Frongus  in  England— aO 
these  high-born  ladies  has  she  delighted  witii 
her  skill,  awed  with  her  ari.stocratic  antece- 
dents,  and    grieved  with    her  melancholia 
Although  so  highly  skilled  in  dress-maldif 
she  pays  but  little  regard  to  costume  hcndC 
Ilcr  figure  is  straiglit  al!  the  way  don-n,  OQ 
all  sides.     She  wears  a  long  pendent  shawl,  i 
dreary  bonnet   with   trailing  ribbons;    aw 
carries,   when  abroad,   a  long,   melancboiy, 
attenuated  umbrella,  like  a  parasol  that  hM 
outgrown  itself,  and  was  wasting  away  in   ] 
despair.    These,  with    the    long    dull  goU 
di^>ps  to  her  ear-rings ;  two  flat  thin  smooth 
bands  of  hair  flattened  upon  her  forehead; 
long  listless  fingers,  and  long  feet  encaM' 
in    French    boots   of   lustreless    kid,    gin 
her  an   u^eakably  mournful,  trailing  ap- 
pearance. llShc  sceins  to  have  fallen  ■!(»■ 
gcthcr    into    the  "portion    of   weeds   asd 
outgrown  facc.o."    Her  voice  is  melancho^ 
and  tristfuUy  surgant,  like  an  .£oIian  huyi 
her    delivery    is   reminLscent  of   the   Daii 
March  in  ^i  il ; — a    few  wailing,  lingerie 
notes,  claimed  with  a  melancholy  boom  at  ttl 
end  of  the   strophe.     Adieu,   MademMsA 
Batiste. 

There  arc  plenty  more  ladj's-maida  wki 
want  places;  and,  taking  into  considcratioB 
the  increased  facilities  offered  by  the  abolitioi 
ofthedutyon  advertisements,  I  sincerely  hop* 
they  may  all  l>e  suited  satisfactorily.  Bat  I 
cannot  tarry  to  discu.s3  all  their  sevtnl 
qualifications.  Although  I  can  conscicntioM^ 


recommend  "  Wilkins  "  (Christian  name  un- 
known'), the  Isdj-'fi-maid  of  middle  age,  and 
domesticated  habits,  who  was  with  Mrs. 
Colonel  Stodgcr  during  the  whole  of  the  Sutlej 
campaign ;  who  is  not  too  proud  to  tt-ach 
the  cook  how  to  make  curries;  is  reported 
to  have  ridden  (with  her  mifitrcss)  in  man's 
saddle  fire  hundred  niilca  on  camel's  back  in 
India,  and  to  have  done  something  consider- 
able towards  shooting  a  plundering  native  dis- 
covered in  Mrs.  Stodgcr'a  tent.  Nor  would  f 
have  yon  overlook  the  claims  of  Martha  Stir- 
penny,  who  is  n  "young  ladies'-miiid,"  and  is 
not  above  plain  needlework ;  or  of  Miss  Catcli- 
pole,  the  maid,  nurse,  companion,  amanuensis, 
cTcrj'tliing,  for  no  many  years  to  the  late 
Mi&s  Plough,  of  Monday  Terrace,  Bayswater, 
who  ungratefully  left  all  her  vast  wealth  in 
Bank  and  India  St.xk  to  the  "  ToUl  Absti- 
nence  from  Suttee  Hindoo  Widows'  Society," 
offices  Great  SL  Helens,  secretary.  G.  F.  F..  IJ. 
Stonevbntter,  Esq.  •,  and  be<3ueathcd  her  faith- 
ful Catchpole,  after  twenty  years' service,  only 
a  silver  teapot  and  a  neatly-bound  *et  of  the 
Revereti''  !>  ■  '  ■  l>"i*''i'ioxe'»  sermon.s.  All 
these  d.  es,  and  all  letters  to 

them  uiii.„  w.  ,^-.-:  ^.1 

AS  COOK  rprnfr»»cd)  a  Pcrwn  who  fully  undor- 
•unda  h«r  bnslueaa.      Aildrts  L.,  r*ttyi>«i  TUce, 
Oral  Bnulcr  Utntt. 

There  is  something  honest,  outspoken,  fear- 
less, in  this  brief  advertisement,  L.  does  not 
condescend  to  hint  about  the  length  and 
quality  of  her  character,  or  the  distinguished 
nature  of  the  family  she  wishes  to  enter. 
"  Here  I  am,"  she  seems  to  say  ;  "  a  profe.ssedl 
cook.  If  you  are  the  sort  of  person  knowing 
what  a  professed  cook  is,  and  how  to  use 
l>cr,  trj'  me.  Good  cooks  are  not  so  plen- 
tiful that  they  need  bhout  for  custom. 
Good  wine  nceda  no  bush.  I  staml  u|ictn 
my  cooking,  and  if  you  suit  me  as  I  suit 
you,  nought  but  a  spoilt  dinner  shall  part  us 
two."  L.,  whom  we  will  incarnate  for  tiie  tuince 
itrt.  I^nibswool,  widow,  is  fat  and  forty, 

_  .  not  fair.  The  fires  of  innumerable  kitclien 
mngfS-  have  swartbed  her  ruddy  cottnlenance 
to  an  almi'ist  salainandrine  hue.  And  .she  is 
jt  palamaniler  in  temper  too,  is  Mrs.  Lamb^- 
^ool,  for  all  her  innocent  name.  Un»bswool, 
deceased  tformerly  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  the 
Dnwdle  club),  knew  it  to  his  cost,  poor  man ; 
And  tor  many  a  kept  back  dinner  and 
tinfirni.sed  made  dish  did  he  sutfer  in  his 
tiiiic  -^ 

If   Fate  could   V  '  ■    '     '   how 

celdom  Fate  iftien  '  ••  nnd 

Mil*  suited  for  1)11"  , UP  It  rpr  J,  mi.-,  i^iimbs- 

>l  and  Sir  Ohyle  Turrener,  how  excellently 

■"-they  would  agree.  Sir  Chyle — who  dwells 
in  i{an;itiiHrry  Grtaccnt,  Uonlover  Sfjunre, 
and  whoso  house  as  you  pass  it  Btnells  all 
day  like  a  cook-shop — made   his  handi^ome 

'  competence  in  the  war  time  by  contracts  for 
tnestt-bvof  as  execrable,  and  mess-biacuit  as 


weevily,  as  ever  her  Majesty's  service,  by  sea 
and  land,  spoilt  their  digestion  and  their 
teeth  with.  He  is,  in  these  piping  times  of 
peace,  renowned  as  the  most  accomplished 
epicure  in  the  dining  world.  He  doe*  not 
dine  often  at  his  cJnb,  the  Gigot  (though  that 
establishment  boa.<»ts  of  great  gastronomic 
fume,  and  entertains  a  head  man  cook  at  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  and  ilfty  pounds  a 
year) :  he  accuses  M.  Relevay,  the  chef  in 
question,  of  paying  more  attention  to  the 
greasing  and  adornment  of  his  hair,  and  the 
writing  out  of  bis  bills  of  fare  in  ornamental 
penmanship,  than  to  the  culinary  wants  of 
the  members ;  he  will  not  have  a  man  cook 
him.self :  "  the  fellows,"  he  says,  "  are  as  con- 
ceited as  peacocks  and  as  extravagant  an 
Cleopatra."  Give  him  a  woman  cook — a 
professed  cook,  who  knows  her  business, 
and  does  it ;  and  tho  best  of  wages  and  the 
best  of  places  are  kera,  at  85,  Bangmarry 
Crescent, 

Let  us  figure  him  and  Mrs.  Lambswool 
together.  Sir  Chyle — a  little  applc-fttced  old 
gentleman  with  a  white  hearl,  and  as  fiery 
in  temper  as  his  cook— looks  on  Mrs.  Lambs- 
wool  as,  nest  to  tho  dinners  she  eooka 
and  the  government  annuity  in  which  (with 
a  sagacious  view  towards  cheeking  the  ]irodi- 
gality  of  his  nephew  and  e.\pectjirit  heir)  he 
has  gunk  his  savings,  tlto  most  important 
element  in  his  existence.  He  places  her  in 
importance  nnd  consideration  far  beyond  the 
meek  elderly  female  attached  to  his  bouselinld 
in  the  c.Tpaeity  of  wife — used  by  him  chiefly 
ill  forming  a  hand  at  whist  and  in  helping 
fioup  (ealrh  Sir  Chyle  trusting  her  with  ft.sh!) 
and  by  him  abused  at  every  convenient  0[ipor- 
tiinity.  lie  absolutely  forbids  any  interfer- 
ence on  her  part  with  the  culinary  economy 
and  discipline.  "  Blow  up  the  maids  as  much 
a.s  you  like.  Ma'am,"  he  considerately  says, 
"  hut  don't  meddle  with  my  cook."  Mrs,  L. 
crows  over  her  misti'ess  accordingly,  and  if 
she  were  to  tell  her  that  pea-soup  was  beat 
made  with  bilberries,  the  poor  lady  would, 
I  dare  say,  take  the  dictum  for  granted. 
Sir  Chyle  Turrener  is  exceedingly  liberal  in 
all  matters  of  his  own  housekeeping — although 
he  once  wrote  a  letter  to  tho  Times  virulently 
denouncing  Roup-kitchens.  When  a  dinner 
of  a  superlative  nature  has  issued  from  his 
kitchen,  he  not  unfrequently,  in  the  warmth 
of  bis  admiration,  presents  Mrs.  Lambswool 
with  gratuities  in  money  ;  candidly  admitting 
that  he  gives  them  now,  because  he  does  not 
iptcnd  to  leave  his  cook  a  penny  when  he 
dies,  seeing  that  she  can  dress  no  more  din- 
ners for  hi  m,  after  his  decease.  On  grand  orea- 
sioiis  she  is  summoned  to  the  dining  room,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  and  he  roinpli- 
mcnt.-i  her  formally  on  tliis  or  that  cvdinary 
triumph,  lie  lauds  her  to  hia  friends  Tom 
Aitchbone,  of  tho  Beefsteak  club,  Common 
Councillor  Podge,  Sergeant  Buffalo,  of  the 
Southdown  circuit,  and  old  Sir  Thomoa 
Mtrrowfat,   who    was    a    pronothotax^    V.<k 
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■ometbing,  sonicwbere,  some  timo  under  a 
handred  ycani  ago,  and  can  nose  a  dinner  ii\ 
the  \ohhy  (the  poor  old  fellow  can  hardly  hold 
his  knife  and  fork  for  palsy,  and  ihc  nnpkin 
tucked  under  his  wagging  old  chin  luoks  like 
a  grave-cloth)  with  as  much  facility  as  Handot 
Stated  the  ri-cnain!3  of  King  Claudius's  cham- 
berlain mi^ht  have  been  discovered.  It  is  n 
strong  point  in  the  Tum-ncr  and  Lambswool 
creed  and  practice  to  hold  all  cookcry-bookfi 
—for  any  practical  purpose  beyond  casual 
reference — in  great  indifference,  not  to  say 
contempt  Sir  Chyle  has  Glosse  and  Kit- 
chener, Austin  and  Udr,  Francatelli  and 
Soycr,  beside  the  Almanack  des  Gounnandt, 
a<id  the  Cuisinier  Royal  in  his  library,  gor- 
geously bound.  Ho  glances  at  them  occa- 
sionally, as  Dcntlty  might  have  done  St  a 
dictionary  or  a  lexicon  ;  but  ho  does  not  tie 
himself  nor  doos  he  bind  his  cook  to  blind 
adherence  to  tliuir  rules.  True  cookery,  in 
his  opinion,  should  rest  mainly  on  tradition, 
on  experience,  and,  pre-eminently,  in  the 
inborn  genius  of  the  cook.  Mrs.  Lauibswool 
holds  the  same  opinion,  although  she  may 
express  it  in  different  language.  She  may 
sever  hare  heard  of  the  axiom :  "  One  becomes 
a  cook,  but  one  is  born  a  roa.ster ;"  but  she 
will  tell  you  in  her  own  homely  language 
that  "  roasting  and  biling  comes  nateral,  and 
■ome  is  good  »l  it  and  some  i.sn'L"  Her 
master  ha.*;  lold  her  the  story  of  Vatel  and 
his  iish  martyrdom,  but  she  holds  his  suicide 
to  have  been  rank  cowardice.  "  If  there 
Wasirt  no  fish,"  she  remarks,  "  and  it  wasn't 
his  fault,  why  couldn't  he  have  served  up 
something  neat  in  the  made-di.sh  way,  with  a 
bit  of  a  speech  al>out  being  drove  up  into  a 
oomeT?"  But  she  bints  darkly  as  to  what 
she  would  have  done  to  the  fishmonger. 
Translixure  on  a  spit  would  have  been  too 
good  for  him.,  a  wretch. 

Through  long  years  of  choice  feeding 
night  this  pair  roll  on,  till  the  great  epicure, 
Death,  pounces  on  Sir  Chyle  Turrcner  to 
garnish  hia  sideboard.  If  dainty  pa.<sturc  can 
improve  meat,  ho  will  be  a  succulent  morsel. 
He  has  fed  on  many  things  animate  and 
ioaninmte :  Nature  will  return  the  com- 
pliment then.  For  all  here  below  is  vanity, 
and  even  good  dinners  and  r)rofqs.sed  cooks 
cannot  last  for  ever.  The  fishes  linvc  had 
their  shnro  of  LucuUus,  anil  Apiciua  has 
helped  to  grow  mustard  and  ore.ss  these 
thousand  years.  So  mi^ht  the  knight  and  the 
cook  roll  on,  I  .say;  but  a  hundred  to  one 
if  they  ever  come  in  contact  The  world 
is  very  wide  ;  and,  although  the  heiress  with 
twenty  thousand  ))Ouncls,  who  has  fallen  in 
love  with  us,  lives  over  the  way,  we  marry 
the  iiouscmaid,  and  our  heads  grow  grey,  and 
we  die,  and  never  reck  of  the  heiress.  Sir 
Chylo  Tun'cner  may,  at  this  moment,  be 
grooning  in  exasperation  ntan  unskilful  cook, 
who  puts  too  much  pepper  in  liis  soup  ond 
boils  his  fish  to  flakes;  and  Mrs.  Lambs- 
wool's  next   place   may  be    with    a   north 


country  Squire  with  no  more  palate  tl 
a  boa-constrictor,  who  delights  in  noth 
half  so  much  as  a  half  raw  bcefxteak, 
a  pic  with  a  crust  as  thick  as  the  walls 
the  model  prison,  and  calls  made  dial 
"  kickshaws. 

"  As  Good  Cook  in  a  private  fanu"!y," 
4c.,  Ac, — the  usual  formula,  with  a  hint  as 
irreproachable  choiacter,  and  a  published  want 
of  objection  to  the  country.    The  QixkI  C« 
does  not  pretend  to  the  higher  mysteries 
the  'professed.'    I  doubt  if  she  knows  wb 
bain-mani  pan  is,  or  what  Mdi/dunaiaei, 
niit,  S'tvU't,  Fricandiaux,  (ira(in*or  Sv  _ 
are.    Her  French  is  not  even  of  the  school 
'  Stratford-atte-Bow,'  and  she  does  not  ua 
stand  what  a  met  is.     Her  stock  made  di 
are  veal  cutlets,  harico  mutton,  stewed       _^ 
and   Irish  stew.     She  makes  all  these  well; 
and  very  good  things  they  are  in  their  way. 
She   is  capital   at  a  hand  of  pork  and 
soup ;  at  pigeon  pics ;  at  roasting,  boiling, 

inp,  stewing,  and   baking.     She  is  , ' 

pie.«  and  puddings,  and  has  a  non-trai 
recei[>t  for  plum  pudding,  which  she 
not   part  with   for  a  year's  w;i;jtK     She 
cook  as  succulent,  wholesi)m<\  1  Ii  .'uitv 
Bs  any  Christian  man  need  i  t 

to  ;  but  i^he  is  not  an  artist 
not   in  the   "  first  style."     Shu  may 
Uloom."jbury,  but  not  for  Belgravia. 

HOVSEMATD   (wher*  a  rootmnn   fi  krpa, 
rrtpMlablD  jroon*  worniin,  Willi  Ihn-r  yrarV  gat 
cbancivr.  Adklrc«sL.U.,Uamini  Otiurl,  LjuiiO*  Cub4i 

aireel. 

Letitia  Brownjohn,  who  wishes  to  Tie  K 
housemaid,  who  has  three  years'  go<^d  cha* 
racter  (bj-  her  pronounced'  "kniktcr") 
two-and-lwenty  years  of  age.  Her  father  is 
smith,  or  a  pianoforte  moker,  or  a  Uath« 
dresser,    stifling    with     a    lorge    family 

Gamms    Court.     Her  mother  has  been   1 ., 

at  service  in  her  lime,  and  Letitia  is  in  tb« 
transition  state  now — in  the  chrysalis  fonaa- 
tion  of  domestic  drudgery ;  which  she  ho 
to  exchange  some  day'  for  the  fulUblc 
butterflyhood  of  a  home,  a  husband, 
family,  and  domestic  drudgery  of  her  01 
All,  Letitin,  for  all  that  you  are  worret 
now  by  captious  mistresses,  the  time  mar 
come  wl^n,  in  some  stifling  Gamms  Court 
of  your  own,  sweltering  over  a  wa«htu 
with  a  (Ininkcn  husband  nnd  a  brood 
ragged  children,  you  may  sigh  for  your  t 
kitclitn,  the  cat,  the  ticking  clock,  the 
box  in  the  nrea  window,  and  your  cou 
the  Guftrd.^)  softly  whispering  and  wi 
outside  the  area  railings. 

Letitia  Itrownjohn,  like  most  other 
ladies  of  the  housemaid  calling,  has  had 
university  education.     Not,  I  need  f<c»rci. 
tell,    at   theological  Oxford  or  logarithmic 
Cani'iridgc;   nor  at   the  Silent  Sisters,  wl( 
woiiM  not  suit  Letitia  by  any  meons  ;  nor 
Durham,    famous    for   its   mustard    and  i 
mines ;  nor   at   any   one   of  those    nanght 
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Colleges  in  Ireland  which  the  Pope  is  so 
angry  with ;  nor  even  at  any  one  of  the  col- 
leges nwvnlly  inslitut«sd  in  this  country  "  for 
Indies  only,"  as  the  railwny  carriagc-s  have 
it — yt't  in  an  university.  Lctitift,  aa  most  of 
the  university-tducaled  do,  went  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  public  school ;  that  founded  by 
Lady  Honoria  VVoggs  (wife  of  King  William 
Ihe  Tliird's  Archbahop  Woggs),  where  intel- 
lectual training  was  an  object  of  less  solici- 
tude by  the  couimittee  of  management  than 
the  attainment  of  a  strong  nasal  stylo  of 
vocal  elocution,  as  applied  to  the  sacred 
lyrics  of  Messrs.  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and 
the  wearing  a  peculiarly  hidcou.s  costume, 
accurately  copied  and  followed  from  the 
painted  wooden  statuette  of  one  of  Lady 
Woggs's  girls,  in  Lady  Woggs's  own  time, 
placed  in  a  niche  over  Iho  porch  of  the  dinpv 
brick  building  containing  Ijidy  Woggas 
school,  and  flanked  in  another  niche  by 
another  statuette  of  a  young  gentleman  in  a 
muffin  cap  and  leathers,  representing  one  of 
Lady  Woggs's  Iwys. 

From  this  establishment  our  Letitia  passed, 
bcinj  some  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  to  the 
univLTirfty,  and  there  she  matriculated,  and 
there  she  graduated.  Do  you  know  that 
university  to  which  three-fourths — nay, 
Dinctoen-twentieths — of  our  London-bred 
children  "  go  up  ?"  Its  halls  and  colleges  aro 
the  pavement  and  the  gutter  ;  it.'*  Lccture- 
Ihcnlrc  the  doorstep  and  the  poi^t  at  the 
comer;  its  f^chools  of  philosophy  arc  the 
chandler's  shop,  the  cobbler's  stall,  and  the 
public-house;  of  which  the  landlord  is  the 
chancellor;  its  proctor  and  bull-dogs  .ire  the 
,  police-sergeant  and  his  men  ;  its  public  ora- 
tors, the  ballad-singers  and  last  dying- speech 
cryers;  its  lecturers  arc  scolding  women.  The 
weekly  wages  of  its  occupants  form  its  univer- 
sity che.st  Commemoration  takes  place  every 
Saturday  night,  with  grand  musical  perform- 
ances frotn  the  harp,  guit.nr,  and  violin, 
Opposite  the  Admiral  Keppoll.  The  graduates 
Are  mechanics  and  small  tradesmen  and  their 
■wives.  The  undergraduates  are  Letitias  and 
Tommies,     The  university  is  the  sti'ect. 

Right  in  its  centre  stands  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  And  all  day 
long  children  come  and  pluck  the  fruit  and 
«.-at  it ;  and  some  choose  ripe  and  whcile- 
some  fruit,  the  pleasant  savour  of  which  shall 
not  depart  out  of  their  mouths  readily; 
l>ut  nomo  choose  bad  and  rotten  apples,  which 
they  fall  upon  and  devour  gluttonou.sly,  so 
that  the  fruit  disagrees  with  them  vcrj-  much 
indeed,  anil  causes  them  to  break  all  out  in 
Ruch  L-riiption.'i  of  vicious  humourt,  a«  their 
Very  chridren's  children's  blood  shall  be  ein- 
poisotied  with  years  hence.  And  some,  being 
young  and  foolish  and  ignorant,  take  and  eat 

Iindiitriminatcly  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad 
fruit,  and  are  sick  and  sorry  or  healthful  ami 
j^lad  alternately ;  but  might  (are  badly  and  be 
lost  in  the  long  run  did  not  AVisdoni  and 
Lovr  (come  from  making  of  rainbows   anJ 


quelling  of  stormff,  perhaps  a  million  miles 
away,  to  consider  til  •- and  take  slock 

of  the  flics  in  the  '  university)  ap- 

pear betimes  among  iih-:l'  joung  undergra- 
duates gathered  round  the  tree,  and  teach 
their  hearts  how  to  direct  their  hands  to 
pluck  good  su.'stcnance  from  that  tree.  I  never 
go  down  a  back  street  and  look  on  the  multi- 
tude of  children  (I  don't  mean  ragged,  Bedouin 
children,  but  decently  attired  young  people,  of 
poor  but  honest  parcnt.s,  living  hard  by,  who 
have  no  better  playing-ground  for  them),  and 
hear  them  singing  their  street  songs,  and  see 
them  playing  street  games,  and  making  street 
friendships,  and  caballing  on  doorsti^ps  or  con- 
spiring by  posts,  or  newsmongering  on  kerb 
stones,  or  trotting  along  with  jugs  and  half- 
pence for  the  beer,  or  listening  open-mouthed 
to  the  street  orators  and  musicians,  or  watch- 
ing Punch  and  the  acrobats,  or  forming  a  ring 
at  a  street  fight,  or  gathered  round  a  drunken 
iii.in,  or  running  to  a  fire,  or  running  from  a 
bull,  or  pressing  round  about  an  accident,  bon- 
netlc8.<  and  capless,  but  evidently  native  to 
this  place — without  these  thoughts  of  the 
university  and  the  tree  coming  into  my  head. 
You  who  may  have  been  expensively  edu- 
cated and  cared  for,  and  have  had  a  gymna- 
sium for  exercise,  covered  playing  courts, 
class-room.s,  cricket-tleld.s,  ushers  to  attend 
you  in  the  hours  of  recreation;  who  have  gone 
from  school  and  college  into  the  world,  well  re- 
commended and  with  a  golden  piu-wport,  should 
think  more,  and  considerately  too,  of  what  a 
hazardous,  critical,  dangerous  nature  this 
street  culture  is.  AVitli  what  stnall  book- 
loaming  these  poor  young  undorgraduatea 
get,  or  that  their  parent'?  can  atTord  to  pro- 
vide them  with,  is  mixed  simultaneously  the 
strangest  course  of  tuition  in  the  ethics  of 
the  pawnbroker's  sliop^  the  philosophy  of 
the  pubtic-hoaso,  the  rhetoric  of  drunken 
men  and  shrewi.sh  women,  the  logic  of  bad 
associations,  nnd  bad  examples,  and  bad 
language. 

Our  Letitia  graduated  in  duo  course  of 
girlhood,  becoming  a  mistress  of  such  house- 
hold arts  as  a  London -bred  girl  can  hope  to 
acquire  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fiflocn. 
\Vell,  you  know  what  sort  of  a  creature  the 
lodging-hou.<H5  maid  of  all  work  is,  and  what 
sort  of  a  life  she  leadi  You  have  soon  her; 
her  pattens  and  disheveled  cap,  her  black 
stockings  and  battered  tin  candlestick.  Wo 
have  all  known  Letitia  Brownjohns — oft-tiraea 
comely,  neat-handetl  Philliscs  enough — oft- 
times  desp<>ratcly  slatternly  and  untidy 
— in  nlmo.st  every  case  wofuUy  over-worked 
nnJ  a.?  wretchedly  underpaid.  She  must  be 
up  early  and  late.  AVith  the  exception  of 
the  short  intermission  of  sleep  doled  forth 
to  her,  her  work  is  ceaseless.  She  ascends 
and  descends  every  step  of  every  flight 
of  stairs  in  the  house  hundreds  of  times  in 
tlic  course  of  the  day  ;  .she  is  the  slave  of  tho 
rineing  both  of  the  door  bell  and  the  lodgers' 
tititinnabulo.   She  must  be  little  more  Ih&n  a.'o 
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animated  appendage  to  the  knocker — a  jack 
in  the  box,  to  be  produced  bya  double  rap.  She 
is  cook,  housemaid,  lady's-maid,  scullery  maid, 
housekeeper,  all  in  one ;  and  for  what  ?  For 
some  hundred  and  fifly  shillings  every  year, 
and  some — few  and  far  between — coppers  and 
sixpences,  doled  out  to  her  in  gratuities  by 
(he  lodgers  in  consideration  of  her  Briarean 
handiwork.  Her  holidaj's  arc  very,  very  few. 
Almo.vt  her  only  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world  takes  place  when  she  runs  to  the  public- 
housi.-  at  the  comer  for  the  dinner  or  supper 
beer,  or  to  a  neighbouring  fishmonger  for 
oviitcrs.  A  rigid  supervision  is  kept  over  her 
conduct.  She  is  expected  to  have  neither 
friend.^,  acquaintances,  rclationji,  nor  sweet- 
hearts. "  No  followers,"  is  the  Median  and 
Persian  law  continually  paraded  before  her ; 
a  law  unchangeable,  and  broken  only  under 
the  most  hideous  penalties.  AVhcn  you  and  I 
grumble  at  our  lot,  repine  at  some  petty  re- 
verse, fret  and  fiune  over  the  curtailment 
of  some  indulgence,  the  deprivation  of  some 
luxury,  we  Uttle  know  what  infinite  gra- 
dations of  privation  and  suffering  exist ;  and 
what  admirable  and  exemplary  contentment 
and  cheerfulness  are  often  to  be  found  among 
those  whose  standing  is  on  the  lowest  rounds 
of  the  ladder. 

But  Letitia  is  emancipated  from  the  maid- 
of-all-work  thraldom  now,  and  aspires  to  be 
a  "Housemaid  where  a  footman  is  kept," 
y't  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  and 
nlUT  years  of  arduous  apprenticeship  and 
si-rvitude.  "With  the  maid-of-all-work,  as  she 
b'.'fiins,  so  'tis  ten  to  one  that  as  such  she 
ends.  I  have  known  grey-headed  maidi)-of-all- 
work ;  and  of  such — ^with  a  sprinkling  of 
insolvent  laundresses  and  widows  who  have 
had  their  mangles  seized  for  rent  —  i.^  re- 
cruited, and  indeed,  organised,  the  numerous 
and  influential  class  of  "charwomen"  who 
work  household  work  for  eighteen  pence  a 
day  and  a  glass  of  spirits. 

But  Letitia  Brownjohn  has  been  more  for- 
tunate. Some  lady  lodger,  perchance  in  some 
house  in  which  she  has  been  a  servitor,  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  her;  and  such  lodger, 
taking  in  due  course  of  human  eventuality  a 
house  for  herself^  has  taken  Letitia  to  be  hei 
own  private  housemaid.  And  she  has  lived 
with  City  families,  and  tradesmen's  families, 
and  in  boarding-schools,  and  she  has  grown 
frum  the  untidy  "  gal"  in  the  black  stock- 
inpi  and  the  mob  cap  to  be  a  natty 
youiit;  ]ierson  in  a  smart  cap  and  ribbons, 
:is)iiring  to  a  situation  where  a  footman 
is  kept.  That  she  may  speedily  obtain  such 
an  ap|iointmemt;  that  the  footman  maybe 
worthy  of  his  companion  in  service ;  that  | 
they  may  please  each  other  (in  due  course  of  i 
lime),  even  to  the  extent  of  the  asking  of  ] 
banns  and  the  solemnisation  of  a  certain 
service,  I  very  cheerfully  and  sinccrclv  wish.    \ 

I 

For  the  present,  my  catalogue  of  "  Want  ' 
nacea"  is  at  an  end.      By  and  by,  possibly  I  | 


may  tell  you  jocund  tales  of  stalwart  foot- 
men, and  portly  butlers,  and  valets-de-cham- 
bre,  to  whom  their  masters  were  no  herocfl. 

A  BRAZmLVN  IN  BLOOMSBURY. 

WHttE  we  write — it  may  not  be  so  when 
this  is  read — many  of  the  naturalistsof  London 
are  getting  up  and  going  to  bed,  talking  by 
day,  for  want  of  better  matter,  of  the  weather 
and  the  Turkish  "  diflScuIty,"  and  sleeping  of 
nights,  perfectly  unconscioui;  of  a  mine  of  ex- 
citement that  may  at  any  hour  be  sprung  in 
the  midst  of  them — of  the  fact,  in  short, 
that   there   is  an  Ant-bear    in    the   town. 
Should  it  live  and  get  its  rights  ^e  shall 
have  Ant-bear  Quadrilles,  Ant-bear  Butter- 
dishes, Ant-bear  Paper-weights,  Ant-bear  pic- 
tures of  all  sorts,  and  perhaps  a  dash  of  Ant- 
bear  in  the  Christmas  Pantomimes.    For  the 
Ant-bear,  or  Great  Anteater,  is  a  zoological 
wonder ;  a  thing  never  before  seen  in  Europe ; 
an  animal  more   eccentric    and    surprising 
than  the  Hippopotamus,  and  for  whose  ap- 
pearance among  us  we  are  less  prepuvd  by 
any  widely  sprnd  acquaintance  of  a  general 
kind    with    its    form    and   halnts.    Should 
the  Ant-bear  lodging  now  in  a  poor  home 
at  number  seventeen.  Broad  Street,  Blooms- 
bury,  find   its  way,  as  wo   believe    it  will, 
to  the  more  fashionable  precincts  of  Regent's 
Park,  and  should  it  live  through  the  next 
London  sea.son,  no  war  of  Turk  or  Rusran 
—should    there    then    be   any — will  stud 
against  it 

We  may  state  generally  that  the  Grest 
Anteater  is  at  home  in  certain  parts  of  Sootli 
.\merica ;  that  it  is  found  there  only,  and  thit 
it  lives  on  insects — chiefly  on  ants;  that  itii 
(though  very  different  in  form)  as  lai^  u  ■ 
small  bear ;  that  it  has  a  copious  coat  of  coane 
hair,  a  pair  of  immensely  powerful  forelep 
with  which  to  tear  open  the  hard  nests  of  t£i 
white  ant,  a  nosa  half  as  long  as  its  body, 
with  a  small  mouth  at  the  end  to  be  thratt 
into  the  nest,  and  a  long  tongue  like  tbe 
tongue  of  a  serpent  that  can  be  darted  oat 
surprisingly  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  i 
minute.  The  long  nose  in  front  of  the  AD^ 
bear  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  huge  td 
behind — a  very  complete  brush  and  a  rej 
complete  hair-roofing  when  its  owner  thinb 
proper  to  be  snug.  In  lying  down  he  tuds 
the  long  nose  under  one  arm,  like  an  umlvelK  j| 
and  then  turns  the  tail  over  his  l>odr,  eroj  'j 
part  of  which  it  covers  so  completely,  tW 
the  animal  a.'^leep  looks  like  a  grey  mat,  or  * 
heap  of  hair ;  and  not  in  the  leakt  like  tit 
living  thing.  All  the  ants  in  the  wodil 
might  >vage  a  useless  war  against  thdr 
enemy,  oniv  coiled  under  the  shelter  of  tW 
tail.  It  is  to  the  Ant-bear  as  his  vine  u' 
fig-tree  under  which  he  is  accustomed  t* 
repose. 

The  name  ".\nteatcr"  suggests  a  jjorf 
many  vague  notions.  When  we  first  bevi 
of   the    Anteater,    there    were   recalled  (> 
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oor  mincU  sercrnl  varieties  of  the  animal  :— 
the  African  Antcatcr,  the  Aanivark,  found 
round  about  the  Cape  colony;  the  scaly  -Ant- 
catt-TS  or  Pangijlins,  of  which  there  is  one 
species  found  in  Senegal  and  Guinea,  and 
two  other?  in  the  Dcccan,  Bcn<^l,  Nepaul, 
Southern  China,  and  Formosa.  Furthermore, 
wc  wero  reminded  of  the  Australian  or 
Porcupine  Anteater,  called  a  Hedgehog  by 
the  colonistn  of  Sydney.  In  Araeric*  two 
kinds  of  Anteater  exist,  the  Great  and  the 
Little,  differing  not  only  in  sir.c  but  also  in 
form  ar\d  structure.  These  two  kinds  of  Ant- 
eater  belong  exclusively  to  Central  and  SouUi 
America.  The  animal  wc  found  in  Eilooms- 
l)ury  wfljfi  the  Orenl  Anteater  from  Brar.il; 
or,  to  give  him  his  full  Bcientitic  honours,  the 
Myniiecnphaga  jubata.  Many  attempts  have 
lieen  made  to  bring  a  specimen  alive  to  Europe, 
hut  it  has  never  yet  been  able  to  survive  the 
sea  passage.  The  Ant-bear  now  in  Broad 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  ia  therefore  tlic  first  that 
has  been  seen  alive  in  Europe,  It  has  been 
brou!»ht  over  by  somo  poor  Germans,  who 
had  found  their  way  bo  for  from  Vaterland 
as  the  interior  of  Braril,  four  hundred  miles 
from  Rio  Janeiro.  In  Bnizil  the  Ant-bear 
is  at  homo,  and  is  occasionally  reare<l  in 
houses  :\s  a  domestic  pet  The  idea  of  carrying 
lionic  with  them  some  specimens  to  Europe 
as  a  .^speculation  having  been  broached  among 
tHese  (Jermans,  one  party  determined  upon 
carrying  if  possible  two  young  .■\nt-boars  to 
Paris,  and  anotlier  party  undertook  to  convey 
two  In  Ijondon.  Thoy  were  brought  away 
from  home  in  the  first  month  of  infancy.  The 
two  destined  for  Paris  both  died  on  the  way. 
Of  the  two  destined  for  London,  one  died  on 
the  w;iy  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  was  tiierc  slufTed 
■vvry  badly.  The  other  ha.s  survived  the  long 
sca-pns*igc,  though  he  ha*  grown  very  lean 
over  it,  and  has  while  we  now  write  been 
a  week  in  London. 

The    poor    proprietors    appear    to    have 

fcrrived   in    town  with   no   higher  ambition 

't.han  the  establishment  of  nn  obscure  show. 

"VS'ith    little    cash    and     le.s.s    F.iiglish    they 

«;ng«^ed  a  lodging  for  themselves  and  their 

infnnt,  then  five  months  old,  at  a   hou-^e  In 

It  hat  perverted  and  degenerate  thoroughfare, 

"^riKul  Street,  Bloom.sbury.     There  they  put 

.  bill  into  the  window  of  a  small  shop — their 

liow-room — inviting  the  public   to  come  in 

n<l   «ee  that  very  wonderful  animal,  never 

iLitfore  brouglit  ti)   Europe,  the   Antita   (so 

■!t  Anteater  in  their  largest  letters) 

i/.il.     The  charge  for  admi8.sion  was 

lied  at  sLxpence,  with  the  usual  ten- 

e>^    in   the  allowance  of    half-price   lo 

n.     At  this  hour,  it  is  only  here  and 

%  Btray  member  of  tlie  London  public 

has  heard  of  the  existence  of  tliis  animal 

Ong  08.     It  was  by  one  of  those  few  early 

•scnvurie*  that  we  were  ourselves  directed 

it,s  ilwelling-placc. 

On  opening  the  shop  door  we  found  our* 
ytn,  in  proper  showman  fashion,  shut  from 


a  sight  of  the  inner  mystery  by  a  check  cur 
lain.  Passing  that  wc  came  into  the  shop, 
which  was  divided  by  a  little  wooden  barrier 
into  a  small  space  for  spectators,  and  a 
small  space  for  the  proprietors  of  the 
animal  and  for  the  animal  himself,  whose 
den  w.*s  a  deal  box  standing  on  its  side, 
with  a  smalt  lair  of  straw  inside,  and  the 
stuffed  Anteater  on  the  top  of  it.  On  the 
straw  was  a  rough  grey  hair  mat,  of  a  cir- 
cular fortn,  or  a  heap  of  hair,  which  pre- 
sently unrolled  itself  into  the  form  of  a  mag- 
nificent tail,  from  under  which  the  long  noso 
of  the  living  Ant-bear  was  aimed  at  us  like  a 
musket.  Then  the  whole  curiosity  came  out 
to  cat  an  egg,  which  it  heard  cracked  against 
the  wall.  In  accordance  with  the  fate  com- 
mon to  exiles,  this  Ant-bear  is  very  thin. 
Being  now  five  months  old,  he  stands  about 
as  high  as  a  Newfoundland  dog.  As  there 
were  no  other  visitors  present  wc  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  pretty  aociiible  with 
him  and  with  his  owners,  and  could  feel  his 
long  nose  and  his  shaggy  coat  with  the  same 
hand  that  had  been  c;dled  upon  to  feel  the 
small  hcjids  of  the  Aztecs.  Ilere,  however, 
was  a  tit  object  upon  which  to  .spend  our 
wonder — not  a  deformed  fellow-being,  but  a 
work  of  creation  hitherto  nnsoeiv  among  us, 
an  example  not  of  defect,  but  of  perfection  in 
the  ailaptation  of  me.an.s  (o  an  end — from 
mouth  to  tail  an  .Anteater. 

We  have  already,  in  some  pages  of  this 
journal,  had  occasion  to  remark,  th.nt  the 
feeding  of  one  animal  upon  another  is  not  in 
principle  a  savage  or  a  cruel  thing,  but  the 
direct  rcver.se.  E.iccefit  where  man  has  inter- 
fered to  make  the  life  nf  any  creature  pain- 
ful, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  brute 
existence  ends  with  a  large  balance  on  the 
side  of  happiness  enjoyed.  All  healthy  animal 
life — except  perhaps  in  the  least  organised 
animals  that  scarcely  po-tsess  any  conscious- 
ness— is  pleasure,  and  lo  multiply  creatures 
is  to  multijily  the  sum  af  bap[>incss  enjoyed 
upon  this  globe  of  ours  ;  therefore  the  earth 
is  full  of  animated  heiiigs.  The  vegetable 
world  fi-cds  myriiuls  of  individuals,  and  there 
is  scnrceSy  an  hiTb  that  does  not  feed  at 
least  one  cln,ss  of  animal,-;;  a  race  exprently 
created  to  eiijuy  it;  bom  to  cat  nothing  else. 
But  if  all  aninKds  iite  fruits  there  would  be  a 
limit  set  to  the  multiplication  of  kinds,  and 
to  the  aggregate  incre.ise  of  numbers  thiil  is 
now  far  ovcrpiwsed.  Ufton  one  animal  another 
lives, nnnthcr  ujion  that;  so  there  ia  nowni;te 
in  the  great  system  of  creation,  and  ten 
liappy  beings  live  in  vigour  where,  had  all 
animals  been  vegetable  feeders,  there  would 
have  been  but  five,  and  at  loa-st  two  of  tlinsu 
endurinp  the  (listrt.s.se«  of  a  slow  decay.  Man 
is  subject  to  diseases  that  arise  almost  cn- 
tirelj'  from  his  social  errors,  yet  they  tend 
to  develop  all  his  higher  faculties — they  give 
play  to  his  Kyrai>atlues  and  atfcction.s,  elevate 
liira  as  a  moral  being;  at  the  same  timo 
they  serve  as  admonitions   to  b\&  \v\\.Oi\tc\., 
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which  is  by  them  led  to  trace  bad  effects 
to  their  cause  in  conditions  of  existence 
that  require  amendment ;  as  for  example  we 
are  taught  bj  cholera  that  we  must  not  so 
misuse  our  power  of  free  action  as  to  pen  one 
another  up  in  filthy  heaps,  neglccUng  to  use 
the  fresh  air,  the  pure  light  and  the  clear 
water  that  lie  ready  to  our  mouth  and  eyes 
and  hands.  Brutes,  however,  are  created  not 
for  progressive  development,  but  for  the 
simple  enjoyment  of  the  life  and  power  that 
they  haT&  Sickness  has  not  for  them  its 
uses,  instinct  commonly  teaches  them  to 
avoid  causes  of  disease,  and  those  which 
become  a  prey  to  animals  that  feed  upon 
them  die  suddenly  a  quick  and  easy  death, 
after  a  life  that  has  been  wholly  free  from 
aches  and  pains,  and  all  the  toils  that  old  age 
and  debility  bring  with  them.  Tliey  go  to 
make  fresh  life  and  vigour,  and  there  is  in 
this  way  a  great  wealth  of  strong  and  happy 
life  established  in  the  worid,  and  a  great  deal 
of  fatigue  and  suffering  kept  out  of  it  A 
further  use  of  this  method  of  maintaining 
one  set  of  uiimals  on  the  waste  of  another,  is 
to  increase  very  much  the  variety  of  form 
and  structure  which  give  to  our  universe  so 
much  beauty  and  interest,  and  to  the  thinking 
man  so  many  clues  by  which  he  may  lead  his 
thoughts  upward  and  increase  his  own  small 
stock  of  wisdom  by  the  study  of  a  wisdom  that 
is  infinite  and  perfect  While  the  varieties 
of  furm  arc  increased  there  is  a  due  check  put 
on  the  undue  reproduction  of  any  single 
species. — We  might  follow  these  reflections 
out  a  great  deal  &rthcr,  but  we  have  said 
enough  for  our  purpose,  which  was  to  suggest 
the  reflection  that  a  largo  animal  created 
with  direct  and  obvious  reference  to  his 
assigned  business  of  destroying  ant's  nests 
and  subsisting  upon  their  inhabitants,  illus- 
trates a  great  principle  in  the  government  of 
tlio  world  that  springs  wholly  from  benefi- 
cence, and  can  be  thought  strange  only  be- 
cause it  is  unfamiliar  and  striking.  Equally 
or  even  more  surprising  would  be  the  net 
spread  by  the  spider,  if  one,  with  the  animal 
at  work  upon  it,  could  be  exhibited  to  a 
people  among  whom  spiders  never  hare  been 
scon.  Yet  we  sweep  such  things  down  from 
the  comer  of  our  houses  and  regard  them 
but  as  common  dust 

There  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
Ant-bear  in  Bloomsbury  will  live  through  an 
English  winter.  It  is  now  healthy,  but  thin 
and  languid,  as  most  exotic  animals  become 
when  they  are  brought  among  us.  Mrs. 
Meredith,  in  her  account  of  her  Home  in 
Tasmania,  gave  ui  the  other  day  quite  start- 
ling accounts  of  the  briskness  of  a  tame  opos- 
nim  under  its  own  skies,  in  opposition  to  the 
common  itatument  made  here,  even  br  some 
Mtundista,  that  they  are  sluggish  aiiimaK  i 
Th*  Ao^bear  that  crawled  lazily  out  of  its 
box  under  the  shadow  of  St  Giles's  steeple, 
vrould  at  this  time  have  been  fishing  and 
laipiiig  with  flcroo  vigour  if  left  to  the  belter 


of  the  forests  of  Brazil.  At  home,  .when 
rendered  fierce  by  hunger,  it  will  make  a 
bound  of  ten  feet  to  spring  on  the  back  of 
a  horse,  tear  open  the  horse's  shoulder  with 
its  huge  daws,  and  then  suck  the  blood  out 
of  the  wound.  Here  it  comes,  lean  as  it  i^ 
very  laxily  out  of  its  box  at  the  crackling  of 
an  eggshdl  to  follow  its  master  about,  licking 
the  yolk  out  of  an  egg  with  its  long  tongue. 
It  does  that  very  cleverly.  Like  most  of 
the  tame  Ant-bears  in  Brazil,  this  one  in 
Bloomsbury,  though  but  an  infant,  cAts  B&f 
in  a  day,  with  a  little  milk,  and  meat  chopped 
finely  or  in  soup. 

It  needs  not  only  food  but  air.    It  would 
do  best,  said  the  German,  if  it  had  soma 
green  to  run  upon.    The  air  of  a  small  room 
in  Holborn  or  in  Oxford  Street,  to  which  last 
thoroughfare  the  show  entertained  a  notion 
of  removing,   adds  one   more  peril  to  the 
chance    of    maintaining    alive     this    little 
stranger.     The  peril,  however,  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  of  long  duration.    Such  a  priie 
as  UI  Antrbear  could  not  hide  itself  a  day  in 
London  from  the  eye  of  the  ever  active  sec- 
retary of  the  gardens  in  Regent's  Pkrk.    He 
was  already  in  treaty  with  the  Germaiu,  and 
had  ofl*ered  them,  if  they  wenttwith  their 
animal  to  the  Zoological  Garden,  the  weeklj 
payment  of  quite  a  royal  pension  during  its 
life.  They  were  to  have  every  week  certainly 
as  much  as  they  could  make  of  profit  out  or 
their  show  during   six   months    in   Bnod 
Street     They   had  refused   that  offer,  ud 
desired  to  sell  their  treasure  outright  at  s 
price  that  was  but  ten  weeks'  purchase  of 
the  pension  offered,  with  a    condition  thit 
they  would  return  one-third  of  the  monay  if 
the  Ant-bear  died  within  ten  weeks.    TUi 
suggestion  proves  that  the  owners  themadM 
consider  the  Ant-bear's  life  a  very  bftd  one  ti 
ensure  themselves  a  salary  upon.    So  lb 
ncgociation  stands  at  present,  that  is  to  ^J 
while  we  write.     When  this  is  read,  the  oMt' 
ter  will  be  settled.    The  strange  animal  Mlf 
have  become    famous   among   us,  and  i 
in  a  fair  way  to  get  through  the  wiokr 
under    able  watching    and   with    the   belt 
artificial  aid,  or  it  may  be  still  pinin>> 
an  obscure  show-room,  or  it  may  be  ow 
and  stuffed  and  filmed  and  ^azed,  or  dad 
and  dissected. 

If  dead  and  stuffed,  let  no  man  put  ftittk 
its  appearance.  We  have  seen  no  En|^ 
picture  of  the  Ant-bear  at  all  equal  to  Ai 
truth,  and  if  we  may  take  as  a  saaple  fk 
stuffed  specimen  brought  from  Rio  Jsmi* 
with  this  living  animal,  the  stuflfer  1^  ]^ 
more  completely  than  the  painter.  The  hit 
smooth,  hard  nose,  like  a  stiiT,  straight,  k^T 
proboscis,  only  by  no  means  a  proboeoi.  i 
it  has  no  mouth  under  it  but  carries  a  ttA* 
toothless  mouth  at  the  end  of  itself^  ai  * 
pair  of  small,  keen  eyes  at  its  root;  Arf 
wonderful  long  bend  which  we  call  ntK 
which  is  made  to  dive  into  the  innenMl' 
recesses  of  the  ant's   nes^  and  whkk  ■■ 
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u  Btrikin;;  a  characteristic  of  the  boast  as 
the  Rtork's  bill  is  of  the  bird,  that  essential 
feature  shrivels  and  wrinklca  and  grows 
limp  under  the  stufR'r's  hand,  and  conveys  no 
notion  of  the  original  clear  and  even  elegant 
outline  of  the  Ant-bear's  head,  and  of  the  firm- 
ness of  its  bone  and  bristle.  Then  the  fore- 
legs and  the  tremendous  daws  are  marred 
inevitably.  The  forclcn:s  even  in  the  young 
living  specimen  of  which  wc  speak  arc 
models  of  animal  strenjrth  that  would  dcliii;ht 
the  eye  of  any  artist  There  is  a  size  of  bono, 
a  manifest  firmness  and  tension  of  muscle  in 
thciit,  that  recal  to  the  mind  many  an  old  ideal 
sculpture.  They  end  in  huge  claws  retracted  in- 
wards, a.s  wc  should  .oay  of  fingers  bent  towards 
the  palm,  and  the  animal,  walking  in  a  strange 
way,  treailsupon  them  so;  he  docs  not  spread 
the  foreclaws  out,  but  walks,  as  it  were,  upon 
bis  knuckles.  In  the  stuffed  specimen  the 
claws  are  spread  out  carefully  as  they  ar* 
never  to  be  seen  in  nature.  The  outer  crust 
of  the  ant-hills  bcrfinn';  .irtm   hnnl   .is  .<lfirii>, 

and  the  use  of  thi ' 
huge  power  in  til  n 

Ant-bear  to  rend  tlieoi  asunder,  as  the  u:tk 
was  rent  by  Milo.  The  hind  legs  of  the 
Ant-bear  although  strong  are  altogether 
weaker,  and  they  end  in  feet  like  human 
feet,  which  arc  of  great  use  in  supporting 
him  while  he  is  at  work  with  his  fore- 
daws.  In  the  stuffed  specimen  again  the 
marvellous  tail  is  turned  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. In  the  living  creature  it  resembles 
nothing  BO  much  in  form  as  a  peacock's 
tail,  with  the  sweep  reversed  A  peacock's 
tail  without  the  gaiety,  made  of  grey  hwrs 
instisad  of  gaudy  feathers. 

We  remained  for  some  time  wnth  the  young 
Brazilian,  during  which  there  arriveii  only  one 
visitor,  a  gentleman  to  whose  ears  the  report 
of  it  had  corac.  lie  saw  the  Ant-bear  eat  an 
egg  and  scratch  itself,  then  went  awny.  It 
scratchesand  pulls  its  bair  about  with  \is  hard 
forc-ch»ws  prcdsely  as  it  would  if  they  were 
homy  fingers,  and  turning  its  head  round 
always  when  it  does  so  to  bring  one  bright 
eye  to  bear  upon  its  work,  its  mouth  is 
brought  at  the  same  time  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  bind  feet  or  of  its  tail.  We  heard 
two  little  sons  of  St  Giles,  asking  outside 
whether  that  was  where  the  show  was  and 
what  was  the  charge  for  seeing  it  but  they  de- 
murred at  threepence  and  retired.  .\n  object 
of  attraction  that  in  proper  hands  would  draw 
half  London  was  of  no  account  in  Bloomsbury. 
Few  seemed  to  care  for  "  the  Antita."  When 
that  young  Brazilian  had  in  a  leisurely  way 
refreshed  himself  with  eggs  and  milk,  pro- 
perly scratched  himself  with  each  of  his  four 
legs,  and  mi.de  inspection  of  our  trousers,  he 
determined  to  lie  down.  Not  however,  itntil 
he  hail  mado  his  bed.  When  he  had  arranged 
the  straw  to  his  satisfaction,  ho  lay  down  on 
one  side,  and  holding  out  an  arm  for  his  long 
bead,  took  it  to  his  brea.st  and  cuddled  it  as 
though  it  were  a  baby  that  he  had  to  hod 


with  him.  Then  he  drew  over  all  bis  long 
tail  in  the  fashion  of  a  counterpane,  and  re- 
mained thereunder  as  quiet  as  death. 


A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

CHaPTXB    XL. 

Bbfokb  sunset  on  the  memorable  day  on 
which  King  Charles  the  First  was  executed, 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  an  act  de- 
claring it  treason  in  any  one  to  prodaim  the 
Prince  of  Wales— or  anybody  else — King  of 
England.  Soon  afterwards,  it  declared  that 
the  House  of  Lords  was  useless  and  dangerous, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  directed  that 
the  late  King's  statue  should  bo  taken  down 
from  the  Royal  P'xchange  in  the  city  and 
other  public  places.  Having  laid  hold  of 
some  famous  Royalists  who  had  escaped 
from  prison,  and  having  beheaded  the  Ddkb 
OP  Hamilton,  Loan  Uollaxd,  and  Lord 
Capel,  in  Pala^  Yard  (all  of  whom  died 
very  courageouiiy),  they  then  appointed  a 
Council  of  State  to  govern  the  country.  It 
consisted  of  forty-one  members,  of  whom  five 
wore  peers.  Brodshaw  was  made  president 
The  IIouso  of  Coratnons  also  re-adinitted 
members  who  had  opposed  the  King's  death, 
and  made  up  its  numbers  to  about  a  hundred 
and  fitly. 

But,  it  still  had  an  army  of  more  than  forty 
thousand  men  to  deal  with,  and  a  very  hard 
task  it  was  to  manage  them.  Befbro  the 
King's  execution,  the  army  had  appointed 
soma  of  its  officers  to  remonstrate  between 
them  and  the  Parliament ;  and  now  the 
common  soldiers  began  to  take  that  office 
upon  themselves.  Tho  regiments  un<lcr 
orders  for  Ireland  mutinied:  one  troop  of 
horse  in  the  city  of  London  seized  their 
o»vn  flag,  and  rcfiised  to  obey  orders.  For 
this,  tho  ringleader  was  shot :  which  did  not 
mend  the  ranttur,  for,  both  his  comrades  and 
tho  people  made  a  public  funeral  for  hira,  and 
accompanied  the  body  to  tho  grave  with 
sound  of  trumpets  and  with  a  gloomy  pro- 
ce8,sion  of  persons  carrying  bundles  of  rose- 
mary steeped  in  bloocl.  Oliver  was  the  only 
man  to  deal  with  such  difficulties  as  these, 
and  hij  soon  cut  them  short  by  bursting 
nt  midnight  into  the  town  of  Burford,  near 
Salisbury,whcrc  the  mutineers  wcru  sheltered, 
taking  four  hmidred  of  them  prisoners, 
and  shooting  a  number  of  them  by  sentence 
of  court-marfial.  The  soldiers  soon  found,  as 
all  men  did,  that  Oliver  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trilled  with.  And  there  was  an  end  of  the 
mutiny. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  did  not  know 
Oliver  yet;  so,  nn  hearing  of  tho  King's 
execution,  it  proclaimed  the  Pnnce  of  Wales 
King  Charles  the  Second,  on  condition  of  his 
re-specting  the  Solemn  I/cngin.*  and  Covenant 
Charles  was  abroiul  at  that  time,  and  so  was 
Montrose,  from  whose  help  he  had  hopes 
cn'->iitli  to  keep  him  holding  on  and  oGTwith 
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commissioners  from  Scotland,  just  as  his 
father  might  hare  done.  ThcRo  hopes,  how- 
ever, were  soon  at  an  end,  for  Montrose, 
having  raised  .a  few  hundred  exiles  in 
Gormany,  and  landed  with  them  in  Scotland, 
found  that  the  people  there,  instead  of  joining 
him,  deserted  the  country  at  his  approach.  lie 
W.1S  soon  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh. There  he  was  received  with  erery 
possible  insult,  and  carried  to  prison  in  a  cart, 
his  officers  going  two  and  two  before  him. 
Ho  was  sentenced  by  the  Parliament  to  be 
hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet  high,  to  have 
his  head  set  on  a  spike  in  Edinburgh,  and  his 
limbs  distributed  in  other  places,  according 
to  the  old  barbarous  manner.  He  said  he 
had  always  actctl  under  the  Royal  orders, 
and  only  wished  he  ha*l  limbs  enough  to  be 
distributed  through  Christendom,  that  it 
might  bo  the  more  widely  known  how  loyal 
he  had  boen,  Hu  went  to  the  scalTold  in  a 
bright  and  brilliant  dress,  and  made  a  bold 
end  at  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  Tho  breath 
was  scarcely  out  of  his  body  when  Charles 
abandoned  his  memory,  and  denied  that  he 
had  ever  given  him  orders  to  rise  in  his  be- 
halt  Oh,  the  family  failing  was  strong  in 
that  Charles  then ! 

Oliver  had  been  appointed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  command  the  army  in  Ireland,  where 
hu  took  a  terrible  vengeance  fur  the  san- 
guinary rebellion,  and  made  tremendous 
havoc,  particularly  in  the  siege  of  Drogheda, 
where  no  quarter  wa-i?  given,  and  where  he 
found  at  least  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
shut  up  together  in  the  great  church :  every 
one  of  whom  was  killed  by  his  soldiers, 
usually  known  as  Oliver's  Iko.ssiubs.  There 
were  numbers  of  friars  and  priests  among 
t'lcm,  and  Oliver  grultty  wrote  home  in  his 
despatch  that  tliese  were  "  knocked  on  the 
head"  like  the  rust 

Hut,  Charles  having  got  over  to  Scotland 
where  the  men   of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  led  him  a  prodigiously  dull  life, 
and  made  him  very  weary  with  long  sennons 
and  grim  Sundays,   the  Parliament    called 
the  redoubtable  Oliver  home  to  knock  the 
Scottish  men  on   the  head  for  setting  up 
that    Prince.      Oliver    left    his    son-in-law, 
Ireton,  as  general  in  Ireland  in  his  stead  (he 
died  there  aftenvards),  and  he  imitated  the 
e.\!»mi)le  of  his  father-in-law  with  such  good- 
will tiiat  he  brought  tho  country  to  subjec- 
tion, and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Parliament. 
In  the  end,  they  pa.sscd  an  act  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Ireland,  generally  pardoning  all  the 
common  people,  but  exempting  from  this 
gneo  auch  of  the  wealthier  sorts  as  had  been 
eonoennd  in  the  rebellion,  or  in  any  killing  of 
tntuits,  or  who  refused  to  lay  "down  their 
a.     Great  numbers  of  Irish  were  got  out 
Ihe    country  to    serve    under    Catholic 
•ni  abroad,  and  a  qu.antity  of  land  was 
a«ed    to    have  been  forfeited   by  past 
riiieoa,  and  was  given  to  people  who  had 
A  money  to  Uie  Parliament  early  in  tho 


war.  These  were  sweeping  measures ;  but,  if 
Oliver  Cromwell  had  had  his  own  way  fully, 
and  had  stayed  in  Ireland,  he  would  have 
done  more  yet 

However,  as  I  have  said,  the  Parliament 
wanted  Oliver  for  Scotland ;  so,  home  Oliver 
came,  and  was  made  Commander  of  all  the 
Forces  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  and 
ill  three  days  away  he  went  with  sixteen 
thousand  soldiers  to  fight  the  Scottish  men. 
Now,  the  Scottish  men,  being  then — as  yon 
will  generally  find  them  now — ^mighty 
cautious,  reflected  that  the  troops  they  bid 
were  not  used  to  war  like  the  Ironsides,  and 
would  be  beaten  in  an  open  fighc  Therefore 
they  said,  "  If  we  lie  quiet  in  our  trenches  in 
Edinburgh  here,  and  if  all  the  farmers  come 
into  the  town  and  desert  the  country,  the 
Ironsides  will  be  driven  out  by  iron  hunger 
and  be  forced  to  g^>  away."  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  wisest  plan ;  but  as  the  Scottish 
clergy  would  interfere  with  what  they  knew 
nettling  about,  and  would  perpetually  preach 
long  sermons,  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  come 
out  and  fight,  tha  soldiers  got  it  in  their 
heads  that  they  absolutely  must  come  ont 
and  fight  Accordingly,  in  an  evil  hour  ftr 
themselves,  they  came  out  of  their  aife  po- 
sition. Oliver  fell  upon  them  instantly,  and 
killed  three  thousand,  and  took  ten  thoustod 
prisoners. 

To  gratify  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and 
preserve  their  favour,   Charles  had   signed 
a   declaration    they    laid    before    him,    re- 
proaching the  memory  of   his   father  aad 
mother,  and  representing  himself  as  a  moit 
religious  Prince,  to  whom  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  as  dear  as  life.     He  meant 
no  sort  of  truth  in  this,  and  soon  aftcnnnb 
galloped  away  on  horseback  to  join  som 
tiresome  Highland  friends,  who  were  aliraTi 
flourishing  dirks  and  broadswords.     He  wM 
overtaken  and  induced  to   return ;  but  tbit  { 
attempt,  which  was  called  "  The  start,"  did  i 
him  just  so  much  service  that  they  did  not   [ 
preach  quite  such  long  sermons  at  him  aii(^   ' 
wards  as  they  had  dene  before. 

On  the  first  of  January,  one  thousand  lix 
hundred  and  fifty- one,  the  Scottish  pcofib 
crowned  him  at  Scone.  He  immediately  tm 
the  chief  command  of  an  army  of  tveotf 
thousand  men,  and  marched  to  Stirling:  ffi> 
hopes  were  heightened,  I  daresay,  by  the R- 
doubtable  Oliver  being  ill  of  an  agne;  bet 
Oliver  scrambled  out  of  bed  in  no  time^  ui 
went  to  work  with  such  energy  that  be  pt 
behind  the  Royalist  army  and  cat  it  off  f^ 
all  communication  with  Scotland.  There  n> 
nothing  for  it  then,  but  to  go  on  to  England; 
so  it  went  on  as  far  as  Worcester,  where  tbe 
mayor  and  some  of  the  gentry  proclained 
Ring  Charles  the  Second  otnightvay.  S> 
proclamation,  however,  was  of  little  use  t» 
him,  for  very  few  Royalists  appeared,  and  M 
the  very  same  day  two  people  were  public^ 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  for  e?poiiung  !■■■ 
cause.    Up  came  Oliver  to  Wcnxxstsr  tiA 
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at  (loublo  quick  Kpocci,  And  he  ha4  hiH  Iron- 
sides so  laid  iibout  Ihem  in  the  great  battle 
wbicli  wae  fought  there,  that  they  COlu- 
pletfly  bvat  the  Scottish  men,  and  di-stroyed 
the  Royalist  army,  though  the  Scottish  men 
fought  so  gallarktly  that  it  took  five  hours 
to  do. 

The  L-»^!«|ie  of  Charles  after  this  battle  of 
Worcoster  did  him  g-oo<l  service  long  after- 
words for  it  induced  many  of  the  generous 
English  |>eople  to  take  a,  romantic  interest  in 
him,  and  think  much  better  of  him  than 
he  ever  deserved.  He  fled  in  the  night  with 
noU  more  than  sixty  followers  to  the  house  of 
&  Csttiolic  lady  in  St&tfordshire,  There,  for 
his  grtater  safety,  the  whole  sixty  lift  him. 
He  cropped  his  hair,  stained  his  face  and 
hands  brown  as  if  they  were  .sunburnt,  put 
on  the  clothes  of  a  labouring  countryman, 
and  Went  out  in  the  morning  with  his  axe  in 
his  hand,  accompanied  by  four  wood-cuttera 
who  were  brothers,  and  another  man  who 
was  their  brother-in-law.  Tiiese  good  fellovvs 
made  a  bed  for  him  under  a  tree,  as  the 
weather  was  very  had ;  and  the  wife  of  one 
of  th'MD  brought  him  food  to  eal ;  and  the  old 
mother  of  the  four  brothers  came  and  fell 
down  on  her  knees  before  him  in  i:ho  wood, 
and  thanked  God  that  her  sons  were  en- 
gaged in  saving  W\s  life.  At  night,  he  came 
out  of  the  forest  and  went  on  lo  atiother 
hoane  which  w.i,s  near  the  river  Severn,  with 
the  intention  of  passing  into  Wales;  but  the 
phkce  Bwanncd  with  soliliers,  and  the  bridges 
were  guarded,  and  all  the  boats  were  made 
fiiBt.  So,  afier  lying  in  a  hayloft  covered 
over  with  hay,  for  some  time,  he  came  out 
of  thi*  place,  attended  by  Coloxel  Careless, 
a  Catholic  gentleman  who  h.nd  mei  him 
there,  and  nHth  whom  he  lay  hid  all  next 
day,  up  in  the  shady  branches  of  a  fine  old 
oak.  It  WAS  lucky  for  the  King  that  it  was 
September-time,  and  that  the  leaves  had  not 
begun  tn  fall,  as  he  and  the  Colonel,  perched 
up  in  this  tree,  could  catch  glimpses  of 
the  soldiers  riding  about  below,  and  could 
hear  the  crasli  in  the  wood  as  they  went  about 
beating  the  lioughii. 

After  thiH,  he  walked  and  walked  until  his 
fcet  were  all  bli.slered,  and,  having  been 
eonuealvd  all  one  day  in  a  house  which  wa.s 
searched  by  the  troopers  while  he  was  there, 
went  with  Lord  Wilmot,  another  of  his  good 
friends,  to  a  place  called  Beutly,  where  one 
Mis«  L.tHE,  a  Protestant  lady,  bad  obtained 
a  pms  to  be  allowed  to  ride  through  the 
guards  to  see  a  relation  of  hers  near  lirisLol. 
DisguJseil  as  a  servant,  he  nxle  on  the  saddle 
before  this  young  lady  to  the  house  of  Sib 
JdH5  W'intek,  while  LonI  Wilmot  rode 
there  boldly,  like  a  plain  country  gentleman, 
with  dog«  at  hi*  heels.  It  happened  thnt 
Sir  John  Winter's  butler  had  been  a  servant 
in  lUehmond  Palace,  and  knew  Charles 
the  moment  ho  set  eyes  upon  him  •  but, 
the  butler  was  faithful,  and  kept  the  secret. 
As  no  ship  could  be  found  there  to  cany 


him  abroad,  it  was  planned  that  he  should 
go — still  travelling  with  Mi.ss  I«ane  as  her 
servant — to  another  house,  at  Trent,  near 
Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  then  Miss 
Lane  and  her  cousin,  Mr.  Lascellks,  who 
had  gone  on  horseback  beiiide  her  all  the 
way,  went  home.  I  hope  Mi.ss  Lane  was 
going  to  marrj'  that  cousin,  for  I  am  siure  «he 
mu8t  have  been  a  brave,  kind  girl.  If  F  bad 
been  that  cou.sin,  I  should  certainly  have 
loved  her. 

When  Charles,  lonely  for  tho  loss  of  Miss 
Lane,  was  safe  at  Trent,  a  ship  wa.s  hired 
at  Lyme,  the  master  of  which  engaged  to 
take  two  gentlemen  to  France.  in  the 
evening  of  tho  same  day,  the  King — now 
riding  ns  servant  before  another  young  Indy 
— set  off  for  a  public-hou.'^e  at  a  place  called 
Charraouth,  where  the  captain  of  tho  vessel 
was  to  t4ikc  him  on  board.  But  the  captain's 
wife,  being  afraid  of  her  husband's  getting" 
into  trouble,  locked  liim  up,  and  would  not 
let  him  sail.  Then  they  went  away  to  Brid- 
port,  and  coming  to  the  inn  there,  found  tho 
slable-yani  full  of  soldiers  who  were  on  the 
look-out  for  Charles,  and  who  talked  about 
him  while  they  drank.  Ho  liad  such  presence 
of  mini],  however,  that  he  led  the  horses  of 
his  [larty  through  the  yard  as  any  other  ser- 
vant might  have  done,  and  said,  "  Come  out 
of  the  waj-,  you  soldiers;  let  us  have  room 
to  pa.s.s  here !"  As  he  went  along,  ho  met  a 
halftip.sy  ostler,  who  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
said  to  him,  "  Why,  I  w.is  furmerly  nervant 
to  Mr.  Potter  at  Esetur,  and  surely  I  have 
sometime.s  seen  you  there,  j-oung  man  ?"  Ho 
certainly  had,  for  Charles  had  lodged  there. 
His  rea<ly  answer  was,  "  Ah,  I  did  live  with 
him  once ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  talk  now. 
We'll  have  a  pot  of  beer  together  when  1 
come  back." 

From  this  dangerous  place  he  returned  to 
Trent,  and  lay  there  concealed  several  daj'a 
Then,  he  escaped  to  Heale,  near  Salisbury, 
where,  in  the  house  of  a  widow  lady,  he 
was  hidden  tivo  days,  until  the  lii.i.stcr  of 
a  collier  lying  off  .Shoreham  in  Sussex,  un- 
dertook to  convey  "a  gcntleuiau"  to  France. 
On  tho  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  C)ctober, 
accompanied  by  two  colcnels  and  a  mer- 
chant, the  King  rode  to  Brighton,  then  a 
little  fishing  village,  to  give  tho  captain 
of  tlic  ship  a  supper  before  going  on  board; 
but,  so  many  jieopic  knew  him,  that  this 
captain  knew  him  too,  and  not  only  he,  but 
the  landlord  and  landlady  also.  Before  he 
went  away,  the  landlord  cnme  behind  his 
chair,  kinsed  his  hand,  and  said  ho  hoped  to 
live  to  be  a  lord  and  to  see  1\\a  wife  .a  My; 
at  which  Charles  laughed.  They  had  hail  a 
good  supper  by  this  time,  and  plenty  of  smok- 
ing and  drinking,  at  which  the  King  was  a 
ftrat-rate  hand;  so,  the  captain  assured  him 
that  he  would  stand  by  him,  and  he  did.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  cnfitain  .«)iould  pretend 
to  sail  to  Deal,  and  that  Charles  tihould 
address  the  sailors  und  nay  he  was  a  gen- 
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'\'iii.in  in  debt,  who  was  running  away  from 
liiri  creditors,  and  that  he  hoped  they  would 
join  him  in  persuading  the  captain  to  put 
Itini  ashore  in  France.  Aa  the  King  acted 
his  part  Tery  well  indeed,  and  gave  the 
sailors  twenty  shillings  to  drink,  they  begged 
the  captain  to  do  what  Ruch  a  worthy  gen- 
tleman asked.  Ho  pretended  to  yield  to 
their  entreaties,  and  the  King  got  safe  to 
Normandy. 

Ireland  being  now  subdued,  and  Scotland 
kept  quiet  by  plenty  of  forts  and  soldiers 
put  there  by  Oliver,  the  Parliament  would 
have  gone  on  quietly  enough  as  far  as  fighting 
with  any  foreign  enemy  went,  but  for  getting 
into  trouble  with  the  Dutch,  who  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-one,  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Downs 
under  their  Admiral  Vax  Troxp,  to  call 
upon  the  bold  English  Admiral  Blake  (who 
was  there  with  half  as  many  ships  as  the 
Dutch)  to  strike  his  flag.  Blako  fired  a 
raging  broaddde  instead,  and  beat  off  Van 
Tramp,  who,  in  the  autumn,  came  back  again 
with  seventy  ships,  and  challenged  the  bold 
Blake — who  still  was  only  half  as  strong — 
to  ri;!ht  him.  Blake  fought  him  all  day,  but 
finding  that  the  Dutch  were  too  many  for  him, 
got  quietly  olF  at  night  What  docs  Van 
Tromp  upon  thifi,  but  goes  cruising  and  boast- 
ing about  the  Channel,  between  the  North 
Foreland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  great 
Dutch  broom  tied  to  his  masthead,  as  a  sign 
Uint  he  could  and  would  sweep  the  English 
otr  the  sea!  Within  three  months,  Blake 
lowered  his  tone  though,  and  his  braom  too; 
for,  he  and  two  other  bold  commanders.  Dean 
and  Monk,  fought  him  three  whole  days,  took 
twenty-three  of  his  ships,  shivered  his  broom 
to  pieces,  and  settled  his  buKincss. 

Things  were  no  sooner  quiet  again  than  the 
army  began  to  complain  to  the  Parliament 
that  Ihcy  were  not  governing  the  nation  pro- 
perly, and  to  hint  that  they  thought  Uicy 
could  do  it  better  themselves.  Oliver,  who 
had  now  mode  up  his  mind  to  be  the  head 
of  the  state,  or  nothing  at  all,  supported  them 
in  this,  and  called  a  meeting  of  officers  and  his 
own  Parliamentary  friends,  at  his  lodgings  in 
Whitehall,  to  consider  the  best  way  of  getr 
ting  rid  of  the  Parliament  It  had  now 
lasted  just  as  many  years  as  the  King's  un- 
bridled power  had  lasted,  before  it  came  into 
existence.  The  end  of  the  deliberation  was 
that  Oliver  went  down  to  the  House  in  his 
usual  plain  black  dress,  with  his  usual  grey 
wofj^tcd  stockings,  but  with  an  unusual  party 
of  soldiers  behind  him.  These  last  he  left  in 
tic  lobby,  and  then  went  in  and  sat  down. 
Presently  he  got  up,  made  the  Parliament  a 
speech,  told  them  that  the  Lord  had  done 
with  them,  stamped  his  foot  and  said,  "  You 


are  no  Pferiiament  Bring  them  in  I  Bring 
them  inl"  At  this  signal  the  door  flew 
open,  and  the  soldiers  appeared.  "This  is 
not  honest,"  said  Sir  Harry  Vane,  one  of  the 
members.  "Sir  Harry  Vane!"  cried  Crom- 
well ;  "  0,  Sir  Harry  Vane!  The  Lord  deliver 
me  iirom  Sir  Harry  Vane .'"  Then  he  pointed 
out  members  one  by  one,  and  said  this  man 
was  a  drunkard,  and  that  man  a  dissipated 
fellow,  and  that  man  a  liar,  and  so  on.  Then 
he  caused  the  Speaker  to  be  walked  oat 
of  his  chair,  told  the  guard  to  clear  the 
House,  called  the  mace  upon  the  table— 
which  is  a  sign  that  the  House  is  sitting — "a 
fool's  bauble,"  and  said,  "Here,  cany  it 
away  1"  Being  obeyed  in  all  these  orders,  he 
quietly  locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  walked  back  to  Whitehall  again,  and  , 
told  his  friends,  who  were  still  asscmbkd 
there,  what  he  had  done.  , 

They  formed  a  new  Council  of  State  after 
this  extraordinary  proceeding,  and  got  a  new  j 
Parliament  together  in  their  own  way :  which  > 
Oliver  himself  opened  in  a  sort  of  sermon,  and 
which  he  said  was  the  beginning  qf  a  peiiect 
heaven  upon  earth.  In  this  parliaaicnt  there 
sat  a  well-known  leather-aeUer,  vho  had  takaa 
the  singular  name  of  Pruae  God  BarebMiei^ 
and  from  whom  it  was  called,  for  a  jokc^ 
Barebones's  Parliament,  though  its  genenl 
name  was  the  Little  Parliament  As  it  soon 
appeared  that  it  was  not  going  to  put  Oliver 
in  the  first  place,  it  turned  out  to  be  not  atiD 
like  the  beginning  of  heaven  upon  earth,  and 
Oliver  said  it  really  was  not  to  be  borne  with. 
So  he  cleared  off  that  Parliament  in  much  tht 
same  way  as  he  had  disposed  of  the  other; 
and  then  the  council  of  officers  decided  that 
he  must  be  made  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  the  Lori 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth. 

So,  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  one  tho» 
sand  six  hundred  and  fifty-three,  a  great  pM- 
ccs.sion  was  formed  at  Oliver's  door,  an'd  bt 
came  out  in  a  black  velvet  suit  and  a  hjg 
pair  of  boots,  and  got  into  his  coach  and  went 
down  to  Westminster,  attended  by  the  judgMt 
and  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  aldermen,  ui 
all  the  other  great  and  wonderful  pervomga 
of  the  country.  There,  in  the  Court  of  Clwt' 
eery,  he  publicly  accepted  the  oGBce  of  Lori  j; 
Protector.  Then  ho  was  sworn,  and  the  CStf 
sword  Was  handed  to  him,  and  the  seal  «ai 
handed  to  him,  and  all  the  other  things  wot  j 
handed  to  him  which  are  usually  handed  I*  | 
Rings  and  Queens  on  state  occasions,  and 
handed  back  again.  When  Oliver  had  bandel  ^ 
them  all  back,  he  was  quite  made  and  oqb'  | 
pictcly  finished  off  as  Lord  Protector ;  aid  ' 
several  of  the  Ironsides  preached  about  il 
at  great  length,  all  the  evening. 
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THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

KinEKOfs  introductory  lectures  were  <lc- 
liTcrcd  in  the  vnriouii  ho.tpitals  of  London 
on  the  first  and  third  days  of  October,  at  the 
comniciicvine-nt  of  thu  winter  session.  I  h.nve 
bv«n  reading  them,  and  desire  leave,  as  an 
apothecary  of  the  norLd,  to  add  one  more 
lecture  to  the  number.  Prelections  to  the 
student  let  there  ahvaja  l>c  Fill  his  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  duties  he  will  tnko  upon 
hiuiM'lf  when  he  becomes  pnictitioni-r  of 
physic.  But  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion 
th»t  there  is  an  oration  due  also  to  the 
patients  upon  whom  he  i.s  hereafter  to  prac- 
tise, and  I  ask  penuifision  fortlnvith  lo  ilia- 
chfirgc  the  debt 

Lndies  and  gentlemen,  the  Iccfttrc-rooms 
of  the  medical  Kchuols  in  thLs  metropolis  are 
now  HUed  wilh  younp  men  well  or  ill  pre- 
p.ared  for  study  ;  hoficful  or  careless,  sensible 
or  Rilly;  who  will  by  very  different  paths 
ttJTivc  at  the  privilege  of  bleeding,  blistering 
or  bandaging  your  persons,  Rcsptctuble  in- 
dividuals who  are  hereafter  to  select  for 
themselves  doctors  from  among  these  young 
men,  will  make  their  choice.  Every  one  of 
them  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  take  caro  to 
place  himself  or  herself  in  the  hands  of  a 
respectable  pructitioncr.  ^Vhat  does  that 
mean  ?     Am  /  respectable,  for  instance  ? 

My  own  secret  opinion  is  that  I  am  not. 
I  attend  a  great  many  families  who  keep  my 

Fnrsc  in  health  while  I  keep  them  in  physic, 
dress  in  black,  wear  itpertaclc.s,  am  rather 
baM,  and  keep  a  brougham ;  but  I  am  a 
humbug,  if  my  conscience  is  not  very  much 
deceived.  I  could  not  help  it,  and  I  cannot 
alter  it  To  make  such  a  confession  in  my 
own  name  would  be/elo  de  se,  ami  I  have  no 
right  to  do  it  Anonymously,  however,  I  can 
venture  to  be  candid. 

The  truth  is  that  I  Icnow  very  little  indeed 
A)>out  my  profession.  As  a  student,  at  the 
opening  of  three  successive  sessions,  I  wai9 
warmed  n  little  by  my  teachers  into  good 
designs  of  study  ;  but  I  was  so  foud  of  pleasure 
that  I  could  accomplish  very  little  indeed  I 
hiid  a  youth's  relish  for  fun,  and  a  youth's 
disrelish  for  labour.  Not  that  I  was  ab.so- 
lutely  idle.  I  attended  a  very  fair  number  of 
lectures,  slurred  over  a  good  many  "parts" 
in  the  dissecting  room,  went  round  with  the 
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physicians  and  the  surgeons  to  the  bedsides  ; 
but  I  did  not  fix  attention  properly  on  any- 
thing or  anybody  that  meant  work.  I  was 
not  by  any  means  the  idlest  fellow  at  St 
Poultice's,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  was 
any  active  harm  in  nic.  I  was  quiet  enough 
to  be  thought  well  of  by  the  lecturei'h,  and 
to  be  considered  quite  respectable,  and  better 
than  an  average  St.  Poultice  roan,  even  in  those 
days  of  initiation.  It  was  often  thought  that 
I  could  cisily  have  taken  honours  in  some 
classes  had  I  tried  for  them.  When  the  time 
carao  for  passing  my  c.vaminations  at  the 
Moll  and  College,  I  grew  rather  nervous;  for 
I  knew  myself  so  well,  as  to  be  quite  sure 
that  my  attainments  would  not  bear  a  closo 
investigation.  My  ners'ousness  was  tempered 
bv  a  spring  of  hope  arising  from  two  sources : 
One  was  the  knowledge  that  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  the  examination  (which 
was  only  on  two  subjects)  would  last  but  for 
an  hour ;  during  M'hicb  I  should  be  cut  into 
four  quarters  and  divided  among  four  sets  of 
exaniincrs,  each  of  whom  would  have  little 
civilities  to  say  at  starting,  and  might  spend 
even  as  much,  I  trusted,  as  tivo  minutes 
B-piece  over  them,  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  they  all  knew,  and  would  think  it 
polite  to  ask  after,  my  father, 

At  the  Uall,  my  hope  lay  in  the  fact  con- 
cerning (he  examining  apothecaries,  that 
each  of  them  was  supposed  to  keep  seta  of 
cxatuination.s,  got  up  by  him  as  an  actor  gets 
up  parts.  Every  such  lino  of  business  was 
known,  and  taught  publicly  to  mo  and  to  my 
fellow  pupils  during  our  hospital  walking 
time  l:>y  certain  gentlemen  called  grinders; 
who  also  kept  duplicates  of  all  the  drug  bottles 
exhibited  in  trays  on  the  examination  tables. 
They  also  in  those  days — I  do  not  know  how  it 
may  be  now- — even  contrived  to  get  from 
Chelsea  gardens,  on  the  morning  of  examina- 
tion, duplicates  of  all  the  plants  that  had  been 
sent  down  to  Blackfriars  on  the  previous  eve- 
ning, to  be  named  by  candidates  for  the  apo- 
thecaries' license.  The  Hall,  therefore,  could 
be  passed  after  grinding  for  a  few  months 
without  any  prcviou.<}  study.  I  ground  at 
second-hand ;  borrowing  the  notes  and  infor- 
mation gathered  by  a  friend  who  was  himself 
in  attendance  on  u  grinder.  Yet  I  passed  ;  I 
went  through  the  .Surgeons'  with  a  flourish. 
In  justice  to  the  Apotbocaries  X  ohould  ai^ 
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that  Uicy  almost  njcctcd  me ;  but  tho  scale 
tiii'iivd  linally  in  my  favour  when  T  was  asked 
the  quantities  of  opium  put  into  the  several 
c<>ni])Ounds  of  tlic  pharmacopcEia  that  con- 
(aiiu'd  that  drug.  It  was  one  of  tho  stock 
questions  of  the  place,  of  which  my  friend 
hail  written  down  the  answer  for  me  on  the 
liiu'k  of  his  visiting  card.  I  ha(l  nothing  like 
an  idea  on  the  subject ;  but  I  knew  tho  list 
by  heart,  and  had  it  at  that  moment  near  my 
heart,  for  it  was  in  my  waistcoat  pocket.  So 
1  paKsed,  and  became  licensed  to  practise. 

Immeiliately  afterwards,  I  took  charge  of  a 
l.'krge  pauper  Union.  There  was  no  time  fur 
Itudy,  and  there  never  has  been  any  since ;  for 
I  have  prospered,  and  I  should  have  had  no 
heart  fur  study  had  I  foiled.  I  look  solid  and 
oracular,  deal  to  a  judicious  extent  in  jokes; 
which  arc  I  find  accepted  best  and  repeated 
oftcncst  as  mine,  when  they  arc  not  my 
own.  I  understand  my  patiocts'  characters 
and  humoura;  althongh  I  do  not  understand 
their  maladies  so  well  as  I  could  wish.  Of 
course  I  take  care  not  to  let  that  ftct  be  sus- 
pected. Profound  in  tact,  I  give  to  no  one 
reason  for  supposing  that  there  can  be  any- 
thing l>etwcen  consumption  and  nail-cutting, 
that  I  do  not  scientifically  understand.  I  am 
considered  to  be  especially  able  in  respect  to 
chest  diseases ;  and  I  use  the  stethoscope — by 
which  I  am  supposed  to  hear  the  sounds  that 
bi-tray  physical  order  or  disorder — with  much 
(Ti-aoe  and  prnvity.  I  never  yet  hcani  any- 
thing more  than  a  general  bumping,  which  I 
take  to  be  produced  by  the  patient's  heart, 
and  a  crepitation  which  I  believe  to  be 
causwl  by  the  hairs  of  my  wliiskers  rubbing 
against  the  woovl.  Nobo«iy  knows  that,  how- 
oviT.  .Ml  that  is  known  about  ine  is  that  I 
am,  as  before  confesseil,  a  re.<pectable  practi- 
tioner in  the  world's  esteem,  grave  and  a  little 
laid,  and  that  I  keep  a  brougham.  Ladies 
and  gi>ntlemen,  I  may  this  very  day  have 
written  out  my  fiat  for  six  draughts  for  one 
of  yon.  Nevertheless,  let  no  one  tremble; 
for  if  it  .<sho\ild  be  so,  the  clwnces  are  nine- 
tvvn  to  one  that  I  have  ordered  vou  a  little 
h.innless  elferx-csocnt,  or  a  drauglit  coloured 
with  T.  (."aril.  (.\\,  which  is  somethii\g  inno- 
ci-nt  and  annnatio.  I  do  not  prescribe  sa- 
vag»>ly.  I  live  in  fear  of  my  own  ignorance 
and  do  no  active  harm. 

Permit  me  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  world,  as  an  aj^othecary  of  the  world, 
gravely  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very 
larg*  nuniWr  of  young  men  who  have  re- 
it-ntly  be*n  exhoiivtl  on  the  subject  of  the 
studies  upon  which  they  enter,  and  the  duties 
tlwy  will  l»ve  to  undemke.  lietween  thirty 
and  seventy  fK'sh  youths  enter  every  OoioKt 
at  each  hospital  a"s  recruits  to  the"  rsr.ks  of 
the  MiHlieal  annv.  They  believe  thonisi'lvts 
to  Ik'  tfvminiitted  to  an  honest  cal'inc— as 
iiuievtl  llicr*  is  none  in  the  world  honestcr  or 
wiwthier  of  gvneral  n-sivet— ;v»  embark  0:1  a 
wide  ocean  of  knowtetlg*.  If  ihey  are  :hem- 
■•Itm  honest  attd  high-minded,  they  will  do 


80 ;  but,  if  they  look  at  me  and  think  much 
of  my  brougham,  it  may  possibly  come  into 
their  heads  that  it  is  not  worth  their  while 
to  venture  very  far  to  sea.    The  studies  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  medicine  have  so 
much  in  them  of  truth  and  vitality,  of  real 
and  deep  philosophy,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  not  more  or  less  to  entai^,  strengthen, 
and  at  the  same  time  refine  the  mind.    They 
produce,  therefore,  a  body  of  men,  even  at 
this  day,  second  to  no  other  class  in  its  col- 
lective dignity;    but  the  profession  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.  The  dim  shadow  of  thdr 
future  careers — felt  alike  by  the  students  and 
by  their  teachers,  when  introductoiy  oratioDS 
open  the  campaign  of  study  with  allusions  to 
the  work  that  is  before  them — sends  a  touch 
of  sadness  to  the  mind  of  a  pound,  shilling;  and 
pence  surgeon  like  me.     I  am  a  sham  mTsel( 
but  I  can  respect  what  is  genuine  in  othen; 
and  I  have  very  good  reason  to  know  that 
the  profession  would  shine  more  than  it  does, 
if  public  ignorance  did  not  eat  into  it  like  a 
rusL 

Is  thit  right,  for  example?    An  old  lady 
came  under  my  care  who  would  have  none  a 
my  physic.    She  had  a  prescription  from  Ike 
great  Dr.  Podgy,  which  she  wished  ae  tt 
make  up.    She  was  absolutely  in  lore  viik 
Dr.  Podgy,  and  told  me  so  much  aboothil 
ways  and  manners,  that  I,  in  my  compin- 
tivc  humility  and  innocence,  administered  fix 
humbug    he    prescribed    in  stronger  doM 
than  gm>d  tact  would  prompL     Kcverthdea 
Dr.  Podgy  seemed  not  to  have  erred  in  Ibt 
low  estimate  he  put  upon  the  public  under 
standing.     He  was  the  king  of  a  provnod 
town;  and,  although  he  had  written  nothisf 
and  had  done  nothing  to  obtain  the  sbadov 
of  a  name  among  his  brethren  who  were  q* 
lified  to  understand  his  meritn,  he  had  eat 
of  the  most  profitable  medical  practice!  ii 
Europe.    I  doubt  whether  there  was  its  t^ 
out  of  London.     Very  well.     The  invahakh 
prescription  of  Dr.  Podgy  (which  consisted  ii 
Epsom  salts  diffused  in  an  infusion  of  naei^I 
made  up  several  times.     Some  sudden  mitiN 
of  weakness  caused  the  old  lady  to  travel  ■ 
one  day  to  see  the  great  man  and  ctarf 
with  him  once  more.    He  told  her  he  vo)" 
'  add  something  strengthening  to  her  Mdcrip 
I  tii>n.     He  did  so,  and  the  learned  recipe  easi 
\  hack  to  me  to  be  made  up.    Dr.  Po<^i*' 
:  solved  to  strengthen   the  old  lady  w:lli  > 
little  steel,  and  had  accordingly  added  if 
sulphate  of  iron  to  the  salts  and  the  rs^ 
By  so  doing,  in  ignorance  of  a  chemical  t^ 
known  even  among  druggist's  boys,  he  ff* 
his  pretty  roses  altogether,  and  caused  V  I 
mixture  to  look  li'tce  a  bottle  of  bad  int  *: ! 
cannot  t.^ke  that  filthy  mess,**  said  ™.*fl!' 
lady.    "  You  have  made  some  mistake^*  ^  I 
Podgy  Cv-'uld  rot  be  wrong  and  die  la^ '  1 
moT«  to  do  with  me :  I  was  summarilj 'j  I 
misseiL  Now.  dvvs  it  speak  well  for  the  Pj*  I 
sense  ef  the  pubHo.  when  it  is  stated^! 
,  to  this  Dr.  Podgy  there  hare  been  dccx^  | 
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in  hia  own  ton-n,  the  honours  of  a  public 
statue?  At  the  same  time  I  know  a  dozen, 
und  the  world  could  reckon  up  more  than 
a  hundred  physicians  who  are  niun  of 
Bcience,  who  are  incorporating  thtir  names 
with  the  history  of  their  art,  and  who,  for 
want  of  a  duo  practical  recognition  of  their 
merits  by  the  doctor-needing  public,  are 
doomed  for  the  term  of  their  natural  liii'es 
to  cat  cold  mutton  and  wear  rusty  clothes. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  certainly  will 
benefit  yourselves  if,  when  3'ou  select  yoiir 
own  attendants  froui  the  coming  race  of 
medical  practitioners,  you  look  less  than  your 
forefathers  have  looked  to  tact  and  exterior 
manner,  and  institute  a  strict  search  after 
skill  and  merit  Attend,  I  entreat  you,  less  to 
the  recommendatioas  of  your  nurses  and  your 
neighbours,  and  prefer  rather  physicians 
who  have  obtained  honour  among  men  really 
quaJifted  to  pass  a  verdict  upon  their  attain- 
ments. Now,  if  a  man  labours  much  in  his 
profession  with  his  head  at  homo  when  he 
ought  to  bo  dining  out  and  winning  good 
opinion.-;  '■••  '■'-  ""-''"lity  and  by  the  geni- 
ality  ol'  •'  deportment,  ho   is 

couiinutilj.   -      ^  .i  theorist,  and  left  to 

eat  the  covers  of  bis  hooks,  or  to  nibble  his 
pen.  Most  of  the  really  first-rate  medical 
practitioners  indeed  who  have  obtained  large 
pracliceti,  had  manner  as  well  as  matter  in 
them,  tact  as  well  as  talent. 

There  may  be  some  justice  in  this  disposi- 
tion of  things  •,  but,  that  the  use  of  a  httle  wise 
dianiiitination  by  the  public  in  the  choice  of 
medical  uticndanLs,  would  stimulate  the 
students  more  than  all  the  introductory  ora- 
tions that  were  ever  spoken,  and,  in  due  time, 
e.\alt  the  whole  profession — strengthening 
very  much  its  power  to  do  good — 1  think  1 
can  make  evident 

When  I  hinted  at  alittlc  sadness  that  accom- 
panied the  thought  of  the  respective  futures 
of  tho  students  now  at  work  in  all  our 
hospitals,  a  retrospect  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
my  mind.  I  can  go  back  to  my  own  student 
times  ""'^  rccal  the  groups  that  sat  about 
mo  in  the  lecture-room.  Enough  lime  hns 
elapsed  to  let  me  see,  in  very  many  cases, 
how  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  world. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  everywhere  so, 
but  at  St  Poultice's  there  is,  or  used  to  be,  a 
spirit  of  fellowship  abroad.  There  is  a  band 
of  us  alive,  Drmly  believing  that  St  Poultice's 
never  had  so  good  a  set  of  men  studying 
together  as  there  were  in  our  titnc.  So  wc, 
who  were  "respectable"  there,  think  of  each 
other,  ignoring  the  tag-rag  which  belongs  to 
every  other  and  all  other  ti:uc.  I  supjiose 
that  students  of  each  year  grow  up  in  tho 
satisfaction  of  the  same  persuasion.  Never 
mind  that  One  consequence  of  this  fellow 
feeling  is,  that  we  who  are  at  work  (or 
playj  together  look  and  inquire  much  after 
one  another.  If  I  meet  Brown  he  knows 
where  Thompson  i.-s,  and  must  tell  nie  how 
Thompson   is   getting  on.      I,  having   seen 


Jenkins  lately,  tell  all  I  know  of  hint  Every 
one  of  US  «  a  repertory  of  the  histories  of 
nearly  all  his  old  companions  at  St  Poultice's. 
So  complete  is  our  feeling  in  this  way,  that 
I  was  stopped  in  the  road  by  a  gentleman 
the  other  day.  "  Your  name,"  he  said,  "  ia 
Point" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  yours,  I  think,  is 
Comma."  1  didn't  know  him  at  all,  but 
guessed  at  hazard  that  he  must  be  some 
SL  Poultice  man. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I'm  Colon.  What  are  you 
doing'/  How  are  you  getting  on?"  Wo 
exchanged  questions  and  cards  and  shall 
vi.sit ;  but  I  am  confident  that  when  we  were 
at  hospital  together  we  never  exchanged  two 
words.  Wo  were  not  acquaintancis  nt  all ; 
merely  in  fact  seeing  each  other  tlicrc  occa- 
sionally. 

Now,  I  will  relate  fairly  and  truly  a  few 
cases  of  the  after  careers  of  Bomc  of  the  stu- 
dents I  knew  best  There  was  Pump.son  to 
begin  with,  a  fine  manly  broad-che.«ted  fellow, 
who  worked  like  a  steam-engine ;  but  kept 
his  work  oiled  so  pleasantly  that  there  was 
no  creak,  puff,  pant,  or  sign  of  labour  to  be 
detected  in  hira.  To  see  him  with  his  tails 
up  before  the  library  fire,  chattering  plea- 
santly, you  would  suppose  that  he  was  a 
man  who  scorned  to  fag.  lie  liked  a  game 
«t  billiiirds;  he  was  a  leading  nicniber  of 
our  bojit  club ;  ho  was  a  leading  man  in 
half  a  dozen  odd  things  that  smelt  mther 
of  tho  flower.^  than  tho  fruits  of  student 
life  ;  but  there  was  not  one  among  us  really 
working  so  earnestly  as  Pumpsoii.  He  was 
quick  in  acquisition  of  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, and  ho  had  a  taste  fur  everything  hitel- 
lectual  and  pleasant ;  but  lie  toiled  so  tho- 
roughly in  his  own  quiet  way — burning  1  do 
not  know  how  many  pints  of  oil  per  month  in 
his  own  room — that  he  carried  away  the  cream 
of  all  the  honours  for  which  we  were  ex- 
pected to  compete.  Finally,  ho  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  great  authorities  so  much, 
that  a  good  foreign  appointment  was  offered  to 
him  at  the  close  of  his  student  career.  lie 
declined  it  as  l>eneath  tlie  aim  of  his  ambition, 
and  went  off,  a  highly  trained  physician,  to 
create  a  practice  in  a  large  provincial  town. 

I  spent  a  week  lately  in  Pumpson's  town, 
and  found  our  old  friend  prosperous  enough. 
lie  has  a  wife  and  children  about  him,  and  he 
lives  in  a  good  house  in  bis  old  pleasant  way; 
for  he  has  private  means.  Moreover,  there  is 
nobody  in  the  said  town  of  Feverlon  more 
widely  known.  Pumpson  is  every  public 
body's  secretary ;  tho  foremost  man  in  every 
scientific  coterie ;  great  at  the  chess  club ;  great 
as  a  lecturer  at  the  local  medical  school ;  great 
in  private  circles.  Nevertheless,  if  Pumpson 
had  no  private  means  ho  wotild  bo  thread- 
bare. His  revelations,  in  reply  to  Ihe  "  How 
are  you  getting  on  V  question,  gave  me  to 
iinderstatid  that  his  professional  gains  would 
not  make  hira  liable  for  income  lax.  Smith 
and  Jone^  members  of  the  Fcvcrtoa  public^ 
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BCTerflliy  oflercd  to  tell  me  in  confldcntial 
chat  ovi-r  their  tables,  who  was  the  rising  roan 
of  the  locality. 

"  Whoisit?"  laskfd. 

"  Why,"  tbcy  said,  "  Putnpson.  Wonder- 
fully able  tnnn." 

""  Docs  he  attend  your  fomily  t"  I  asked  of 
Mr.  Smith. 

"  Why  no,"  he  replied,  "  when  T  want  a 
physician  I  always  call  in  Dr.  Droney.  I 
am  rattiiT  nfraid,  to  t*;!!  you  the  truth,  of 
Puinpson's  clcTemcss.  lie  might  be  wishing 
to  trv  some  new  remedies  upon  me.  I  mther 
dread  a  6<.-icntitlc  man,  because  he  is  bo  liable 
to  make  experiments." 

Pumpson  begnn  life  with  money  and  talent : 
Bilchcr  had  neither.  In  ponre  respects 
Pump.ion  and  Bilcher  at  St.  Poultice's  con- 
tra.<itod  greatly  with  each  other.  Pumpson 
was  ahvays  well  and  neatly  dres.wd :  Bilcher 
\n»  always  shabby  and  awkward.  Pumpson 
had  a  remarkably  wide  ranpe  of  ideas  :  Bilchcr 
a  peculiarly  narrow  one.  Pumpson  leflmcd  n 
gre.'tt  de.ll  with  no  show  of  working:  Bilcher 
picked  up  very  little,  althoug;h  he  was  always 
to  be  .seen  grubbing  lor  knowledge.  All  his 
spare  time  Bilchcr  spent  in  the  disj;erllnp 
room ;  and,  as  he  was  not  fond  of  soup  and 
water,  it  was  not  the  pleasantest  accident 
that  could  befal  one  of  us  in  the  day  to  hare 
to  shake  hnndu  with  Bilcher.  He  was  an 
amiable  fellow,  rery  much  liked  ;  but  you 
would  have  fyiid  that  he  was  allopether  too 
slow  to  pel  forward  in  a  busy  world.  tViit  of 
his  profe8.«ion  he  had  no  ideas ;  and  in  it, 
although  he  worked  for  them  very  hard,  he 
never  could  pet  any  students'  honours. 
Bilcher  in  doe  time  passed ;  and  eleclritleii  us 
all  immediately  afterwards  by  marryinp;  a 
flishionable  widow  with  a  thousand  a  ye&r. 
She  was  twenty  years  his  senior,  and  made 
him  father  to  a  young  lady  of  his  own  age. 
After  that  Bilcher  cleaned  himself  and  clothed 
his  neck  in  a  white  napkin  very  thick  with 
starch.  Bilcher  then  grravcly  contemplated 
the  world  from  the  top  of  his  collar,  and  the 
world  looked  up  tn  htm.  Bilcher  has  now  an 
extensive  practice.  He  keeps  two  carringcs, 
and  l>oasts  to  ua  of  ducheeses  whom  he 
attends. 

In  the  conntdcrable  town  of  Shrcdby,  Porson 
IB  established  as  physician  :  a  man  of  filrict 
religious  principle  whom,  ns  a  medical  student, 
I  respected  preally,  and  whom  I  Ktill  no  less 
respect.  We  were  not  very  intimate,  V'tause 
he  wa."!  not  fond  of  amusement,  and  I  was. 
Porson  studied  seriously,  and  learned  his 
profession  in  a  fjuiet  conscientious  way.  He 
showed  no  abilities.  The  reward  of  all  his 
industry  as  a  student  was  one  Third  Cer- 
tificate of  merit,  which  ho  obtained  in  a 
class  when  there  happened  to  be  only  three 
men  who  competed  for  its  honours.  Being 
in  Shrcdby  recently  I  met  Porson,  who 
invited  me  to  tea,  and  gave  me  muffins.  I 
found  bim  living  on  his  profession  very  com- 
fortably;  then  in    mature  life  and  about  to 


marry.  lie  told  mc  solemnly  (T  never  saw 
him  laugh,  a.^  youth  or  man)  that  ho  waa 
doing  very  wlIL  His  Third  Certificate  hung, 
framed  and  glaxed,  over  the  chairs  in  his 
consulting-room.  I  found  by  inquiries  in  the 
town  that  he  was  a  very  thriving  man  ;  for, 
being  conscientionsly  diligent  in  his  attend- 
ance on  the  Independent  Chapel — he  wa*  an 
Independent — the  whole  Independent  body 
looked  upon  him  as  the  fittest  man  to  give 
advice  to  them  upon  their  (leshly  ailments. 

Partleby  is  another  of  our  old  set  at  St 
Poultice's.  He  was,  and  still  is,  not  ten 
deeply  imbued  than  Porson  with  relieioua 
principle  and  feeling;  but  he  was  at  leftst 
ten  times  more  clever.  Partleby  had  a  taste 
for  literature ;  read  EngliHh,  FVench,  and 
German  authors ;  wrote  verses  that  were 
almost  poedcal ;  but  he  was  not  less  atten- 
tive to  his  studies.  He  was  a  conscien- 
tious working  student,  distinpuishe*!  himself 
in  two  or  three  cla-sscs,  and  liked  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in  miod 
and  manners  when  he  went  into  the  world,  • 
well  trained  surgeon  and  an  ncroniplisfaKKl 
man.  But  he  stands  only  tlvc  fuct 
.shoes;  looks  small  in  a  ro<""  •• 
thoughts  of  his  own;  says  •- 
for  which  people  arc  not  pat'j  ,  .  .,  .,.i.au86 
they  do  not  understand  tlicm,  and  are  there- 
fore annoyed  with  him.  He  is  thence  con- 
sidered odd ;  and  having  bought  a  practice 
worked  at  it  with  the  mo.«t  unremitting 
application  ;  married  on  it,  and  at  last  found 
that  it  would  not  keep  his  children.  Par- 
tleby then  bought  a  partnership  with  a  man 
whose  religious  feeling  pleased  him.  The 
man  pro^-ed  to  be  a  rnguo  in  saint's  clothing. 
Partleby  was  cheated  of  the  iiri>llts  due  to 
him ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  tcnn  of  yoaiv 
for  which  the  partnership  had  been  made, 
the  false  saint — an  incompetent  practitioner 
— carried  off  all  the  patients,  Partleby  WM 
thus  left,  after  twenty  years  of  work,  rerj 
much  where  he  was  when  he  began  the 
world.  His  practice  now  consists  of  fire 
small  fiimilies,  who  cannot  be  at  all  timet 
ailing.  The  energies  of  Partleby  arc  broken 
down.  If  ho  had  not  belonged  to  a  famdy 
able  to  keep  his  bark  afloat  for  him,  he 
would  have  sunk  years  ago,  and  would  by  this 
time  have  died.  If  ho  had  not  a  n-ligious 
mind  and  a  clear  con.science,  he  would  have 
been  throuphout  his  career  very  wretched. 

Hurdle,  another  of  our  set,  prospers  and 
deserves  prosperity ;  but  what  prico  has  ho 
paid  for  it  ?  Possessed  of  n  fine  intellect  ho 
vowed  it  all  to  his  profession  ;  worked  in- 
tensely, r.nd  had  not  been  half-a-<lozen  years 
in  the  world  before  he  had  achieved,  by 
original  research,  an  European  reputa- 
tion. Some  3-enr8  ago  I  congratulated  him 
on  his  prosperity.  "  You  have  got  on  well, 
Biirrlle,"  I  .said  ;  "  and  if  ever  a  man  earned 
Ilia  prosperity  ynn  hsve." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  *•  I  have  not  got  on.  It 
is  s  question  between  science  and  pudding. 
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I'  great-minded  enough  to  remain 
0ie  lovo  of  my  profesHion  ;  eo  I 
ifi  up  my  mind  to  leave  oS*  cuiti- 
||  and  cullJratc  ihc  public."  Burdle 
^  Ittreatened,  nfid  is  growing  rich. 
I  true  in  lii.s  cnae  ttutt  tlie  patients 
^ne  to  htm,  Lare  gone  to  a  most 
i  &nd  ftble  man,  wliose  knowleflge 
Ubair  floafldenco.  It  is  not,  bon-- 
piat  rM80D  that  be  prospers;  ho 
t  restraint  on  himself  and  thrown 
jOver  the  light  that  was  in  him. 
f  in  foot,  to  be  rich  in  spito  of  all 
rand  attaimDcnlSk 

I  not  the  whole  case  that  I,  as  an 
^of  the  world,  wish  ti:)  lay  before 
land  gentlemen,  but  there  is  here 
iough  of  iL  Some  men  there  are, 
In  them  a  spark  of  that  high  cner^ 
Uiey  are  enabled  not  only  to  ment 
ii  to  secure  also  the  attainment  of 
I  deserts.     That  energy  belongs  to 

rl  have  no  fkillt  at  all  in  obscure 
But  the  great  masa  of  a  profu^- 
I  not  cotisiiit  of  men  gifted  with 
Iry  povTcrs;  and,  in  the  discrimi- 
ireen  ita  rcspeclivo  member.^ — 
Sf  medical  men  certainly — 
'  CB  are  madu  by  the  public 
my  intention  to  be  roctaphy- 
rn  my  wit  to  be  too  shallow 
,$ny  one  to  dive  at  all  deeply 
kuues  of  these  fiicts  that  I  have 
|l  I  only  state  tticm  and  affirm 
i  I  think  I  can  affirm  also  that  a 
{  of  these  tilings  is  acquired  very 
pT  Btudcntf^  of  Medicine,  if  they  do 
[▼ery  out*iet  bring  it  with  them  to 
lla.  I  believe,  also,  that  the  errors 
blic,  when  the  students  arc  trans- 
b  pracUtioniTn,  tend  in  the  highest 
loduce  young  and  struggling  men 
tone  of  fueling  or  a  line  of  conduct 
r  much  at  odds  with  the  spirit  of 
kical  and  liberal  profession.  I  think 

Could  be  more  study  among  pu|)ilK, 
t  deal   less  that  is  disreput:tltlu 
practices  of  surgeons  and  physi- 
all   knew  that  the  public  look 
\  10  judge  us  on  our  own  respective 

I  gentlemen  and  ladies  must  not 
eirca  the  whole  art  of  healing 
iphlet  or  a  handbill,  and  then 
'  attended  by  that  person  among 
ock  of  knowledge  seems  to  be 
level  to  the  contents  of  such  a 
I  Neither  must  wc  bo  chosen  for 
fed  merit  in  our  coats,  our  carriages, 
k  If  Smith  has  a  greyer  head,  and 
flicker  skull  than  mine,  let  not  his 
|m  a  start  in  the  race  with  me  for 
Jencc.  I  cannot  underttkke  to  tell 
/  people  ought  to  nsc,  in  regard 
ludgment  they  possess;  ncverthc- 
,  that,  on  the  whole,  they  could  da 
tliey  now  do,  if  they  tried.    1 


may  be  lecturing  to  the  winda,  or  I  may  not 
Should,  however,  any  amendment  take  place 
in  the  public  understanding  of  the  respective 
merits  of  practitioners,  I  shall  not  fail  to 
become  aware  of  iL  For  I  am  afraid  that  it 
will  cause  me  to  put  down  my  brougham. 

THE  EVE  OP  A  JOURNEY. 

A  RESPECTABLY  drciwed  middle-aged  woman 
sat  in  the  window-seat  in  the  fine  old  hall 
of  Chedbury  Castle.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  her  appearance,  except  a  look 
of  settled  yet  patient  anxiety,  which  deepened, 
as  the  short  October's  day  drtw  near  to  its 
close  and  broad  slanting  sunset  gleams  and 
shadows  stole  acro.s.s  the  quiet  little  shrubbery 
and  grass  plot,  upon  vrhich  she  looked  out 
fixedly.  The  servants,  after  having  made  her 
the  offer  of  refreshment — whi<'h  she  declined 
— came  and  went  upon  their  variou.s  errands, 
witlioiit  auy  apparent  consciousness  of  her 
pn'8<nce.  And  this  was  an  occasion  upon 
whioh  a  personage  of  higher  note  might  very 
e.'Lsily  have  been  overlooked:  one  of  those 
times  of  general  bustle,  preparation,  and  de- 
lightful confui^ion,  when  everybody  seems  to 
be  busy  helping  somebody  else ;  ond  the 
bonds  of  discipline  undergo  a  not  unpleasing 
relaxation.     The  family  were  going  abroad. 

Two  or  three  men  servants,  under  tho 
direction  of  an  elderly  duonna — with  respecta- 
bility imprinted  on  every  wrinkle  of  her 
counfennnce  and  rustling  out  of  every  fold 
of  her  black  silk  drcsiS — were  busily  cording, 
trunks  and  portmanteau.'!.  She  stood  over 
thwn  proud,  pleased,  and  important;  for  she 
veui  une  of  the  travelling  jiarty  ;  my  young 
lady's  own  wan3."»n,  who  had  waited  upon  her 
from  her  childhood.  She  looked  upon  her 
own  trunk  coiuiilacently ;  for  it  can-ied  her 
fortune ;  and,  had  she  ever  heard  of  Ctt^»ar, 
she  could  have  made  a  very  apt  quotation. 
As  it  was,  she  unbent  in  a  Utile  stately  chat 
with  a  man  who  wore,  like  herself,  the  aspect 
of  an  old,  privileged  retainer. 

"  Well,  Mi's.  Jenkyn,"  he  remarked,  "  T  can- 
not hut  .'uiy  that  I  wish  you  were  well  across 
the  seas  und  back  again,  to  tell  us  all  that  you 
have  met  with  among  the  .Nfounsccrs — for  I 
reckon  you  will  come  back  to  Chedbury,  and 
BO  perhaps  will  my  lord,  and  so  will  Mrs. 
Moreton;  but  as  to  our  young  lady,  we 
shall  have  seen  the  last  of  her  when  she  leaves 
the  Park  gates  behind  her  to-morrow.  There 
are  not  so  many  like  her,  from  all  I've  heard 
of  foreign  parta ;  so  good  and  so  pretty ;  with 
so  many  acres  at  her  back,  that  they'll  let 
her  away  from  among  them  so  ciusily.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  some  prince  of  the  blood,  or 
duke  at  the  very  least — for  where  jouVo 
going  they're  as  thick  a,s  blackberries  at  .Mar- 
tinmas— will  take  and  marry  her,  whether 
she  likes  it  or  not  Besides,"  he  added, 
sinking  his  voice  into  a  confidential  whisper, 
"  old  storics'll  bo  left  on  this  side  of  the  salt 
water.    They  won't  cross  it  after  her." 
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The  stranger  in  the  w»nilow-8e»t  started 
with  «  quick,  ancflsy  movciiK-nt 

"  This  niflc  or  the  other  side,"  returned 
Sirs.  Jenkjn.  "  It's  not  for  them  that  eat  the 
Fninil^'s  bread  to  be  raking  up  what's  pa^t 
and  gone  and  out  of  people's  minds.  And 
iifforc  strangers  too,"  siie  addt-d  with  a  side 
glance  in  tlic  direction  of  the  window-.scat 

"  You're  aiw^ays  so  touchy,  Mrs.  Jcnkj'n," 
rtlurned  fbe  old  man,  speaking,  however,  in 
a  subtuissivc  tone,  "just  as  if  nobody  cared 
about  the  family  but  yourself.  And  what's 
tlie  use  of  minding  the  woman  who's  sat  there 
four  mortal  hours,  and  never  stirred  or 
spokfn  ?     She's  either  deaf  or  stupid." 

"  I'm  not  80  sure  of  that,"  replied  the 
di.<creet  Mrs.  JenWyn ;  and,  at  this  moment 
the  woman  as  if  to  justify  the  old  lady's 
ohnervation,  roused  herself  from  her  deep 
pre-occupHtion,  aiid  Kaid  abruptly  :  "  Will 
any  one  tnk«.'  a  second  message  from  me  to 
SIr.s.  More  ton  ?  I  have  come  many  miles 
to  speak  with  her.  It  is  now  pettrnt;  late, 
and  1  want  to  be  upon  iny  way  home. 

Mr.t  Jenkyn  answered  her  very  civilly  : 
"  I  will  pi  and  carry  your  message.  It  is 
very  netdnrn  that  Mrs.  Moreton  keeps  any 
one  waitiug;  but  I  suppose,"  she  added, 
smilinj,  "nothing  goes  quite  straight  at  a 
lime  like  this," 

At  that  moment  a  bell  rang.  It  was  Mrs. 
Xloretnn's  bcdl — she  wished  to  see  the  person 
who  h.vl  been  waiting  so  long. 

"  Here,  William,"  said  Mrs.  Jenkyn,  "  show 
this  pood  woman  into  the  stone  parlour. 
Mrs.  Moreton  will  speak  to  her  there  ;  and, 
Ma'am,"  she  added,  good-naturedly,  "  you 
c.in  t'lkc  a  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  grand 
staircase  as  you  pa.ss  the  foot  of  it." 

The  gossiping  old  man,  as  thoy  wont 
along,  had  many  things  to  point  out  to  iiis 
silent,  sti'adffcji-looking  companion.  lie  left 
her,  however,  at  the  turning  of  one  of  the 
long  passages  to  run  back  to  the  servants' 
hall  with  a  hound  which  had  stealthily 
strayed  into  forbidden  precincts.  Bciweon 
this  spot  and  the  stone  parlour  there  were 
several  intricate  windings,  and  he  expected 
to  find  the  woman  standing  exactly  where  he 
left  her.  Without  his  guidance,  however, 
she  had  preceded  him  to  tlie  door  of  the 
stone  parlour;  and  waited  for  him,  with 
a  look  of  abstraction  as  fixed  as  if  her  feet 
had  brought  her  to  that  threshold  of  their 
own  accord. 

"So,  Mistress,"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
"  you  are  not  quite  so  much  of  a  stranger  in 
tliis  lirm«c  as  I  thought." 

lie  hint  on  her  a  look  of  keen  scrutiny. 
She  was  too  little  con.scious  to  be  embarraRj?cd 
by  it,  and  replied  quietly,  "I  have  been  here 
before." 

While  this  little  scene  was  being  acted 
below  stairs,  Mrs.  Moreton — half  governes.s, 
half  friend  to  llie  heiress — wna  seated  with 
her  young  pupil  in  the  p'cat  drawing-room. 


They  ton  had  beon  very  busy.     This  splendid 
apartment  .showed  marks  of  disarrangement 
The  elder  lady  was  immcr.sed  in   accniints  ; 
(he  younger  one   had   placed  a   ' 
within  the  embrasure  of  the  deep  ohl  i 

window,  so  as  to  give  her  drawing — upon 
which  she  was  very  intent — the  full  benefit 
of  the  already  declining  daylight  She  was 
about  fifteen  ;  fair,  and  ingenuous-looking ; 
of  slender  figure,  with  mild,  almost  melancholy 
brown  eyes, 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  time  to  finish  this," 
shi?  said  musingly ;  "  it  will  please  jvapa 
when  he  comes  home  this  evening,  will  it  not, 
dear  Mrs.  Moreton  ?" 

"My  lord  will  think  that  you  have  made 
great  progress,"  replied  that  lady,  witlioui 
lifting  her  eyes  from  a  very  long  lino  of 
figures. 

"  I  do  think  it  is  like  old  Chedhuiy— like 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  reminil  us  of  th« 
place  when  we  itre  away.  Although,  aflw 
alt,  then  ;  '     _■  hero'  that  1  shall  much 

miss.    Y  j.aand  good  old  Jvnkrn 

are  all  gcinR  «uri  me;  and  uho  flsc  i.-.  tlun* 
in  the  world  whom  I  ran-  al.dut !  ^  -t," 
she  went  on,  thinking  aloud,  "  if  1  ha'l  s<mii«'t 
one  to  leave  behind;  some  young  com  panioris^ 
who  would  miss  me  and  talk  about  me  wlK-n 
I  am  far  away,  I  think  I  should  be  happivr. 
I  sometimes  think  it  very  strangv" — she 
looked  up  at  Mrs.  Moreton — "Hint  tny  father 
has  never  allowetl  me  to  make  «ny  friends 
of  my  own  age.  But,  of  course,"  she  added, 
after  a  pause,  ''he  cannot  be  expected  to 
enter  into  all  that  a  girl  feels.  IIow  ditfercnt 
everything  would  have  been  if  mv  mother 
had  "lived:" 

Without  making  her  i)Upit  any  wunrcr, 
Mrs.  Moreton  startc<l  up  with  a  Buddcn 
exclamation,  and  ran  to  the  bell.  "  U  it 
possible,"  she  said,  self-reproachfully,  '•  Uul 
nil  this  time  I  have  forgotten  the  poor  woman 
who  asked  to  speak  to  mc  four  hours  agoT' 

Mrs.  Moretoii  entered  the  stono  parloor 
with  some  kind  words  of  apolocy;  and  seated 
herself  in  her  accustomed  chair,  prepared 
to  lend  her  best  atti'ntion  to  the  visitor. 
But  the  woman — is  she  the  same  who  sat 
out  those  four  hours  so  patiently  in  the 
window-scat ;  who  followed  the  old  servant 
through  the  long  passage  with  such  a  face 
of  blank  unqucstioriing  apathy  ?  Her  look 
of  settled  prc-occupation  had  dropped  from 
her  face  like  a  mn.sk;  yet  her  real  features, 
now  revealed,  wore  a  scarcely  less  fixed  ex- 
pression. Every  lino  quivered  with  agita- 
tion ;  yet  her  eyes,  through  it  all,  were  never 
removed  from  Mrs.  Moreton's  face.  She 
held  to  the  table  for  support  She  trembled 
in  every  limb;  not  from  timidity:  but  from 
anxiety  ;  eafrcrness.  Her  soul  w.is  pithercd 
up  into  her  face. 

Mr.s.  Moreton  did  not  parttculsrly  obgcrve 
her.  Her  thoughts  were  still  at  work  with 
the  business  of  to-day  and  to-morrow.  *'  Well, 
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inj  good  woman,"  she  said  mechanically,  by 
way  or  opcniitg  tlie  case,  ns  slie  opened  all 
CASi'd  that  came  before  her  in  thnt  stone 
|urloiir,  HA  tlie  delegated  Lady  Bountiful  of 
Cliedhiiry.     "  What  can  I  do  for  you  !" 

Tbci'c  was  no  njoinder. 

"  My  titiiu,  to-day,"  she  went  on,  in  the  same 
gentle  yet  rather  magisterial  tone,  "  happens 
to  be  rather  valuable." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  to 
have  to  trespa«H  upon  it"  Mrs,  Moreton, 
.struck  by  something  peculiar  in  the  woman'.s 
tone,  looked  up;  for  the  first  time  became 
conscious  of  those  eye* — earnest,  imploring, 
.sad  with  an  unxpokcn  history — that  wtre 
faiitened  upon  her  oivn,  and  said,  with  much 
less  of  state  and  more  of  gentleness  than  she 
had  yet  uliown,  "  You  seem  to  be  in  some 
trouble.     Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you?" 

"  You  can — you,  and  no  one  else  in  this 
world  can." 

"T? — surely  we  have  never  met  before," 
replied  Mrs.  i[orcton,  feeling  by  the  woman's 
Ijinncr  that  here  was  no  case  of  evcrj'-day 
Appeal  for  charity.  "  Pray  tell  me  your 
name." 

Tlie  womaa  was  E^ilent,  and  her  lips  seemed 
,  to  b«  sliphily  convulst-d.  At  length,  with  a 
violent  effort  to  conceal  a  strong  emotion,  she 
answered,  "  It  is  one  that  you  have  heard — 
it  is,  or  NvsR,  for  I  now  bear  it  no  longer, 
E  irjvlH'th  Garton." 

Mrs.  Moreton's  face  had  been  lighted  up 
with  a  kindly  interest ;  but  a  shade,  like  the 
sijilden  fulling  of  a  curtain,  now  dropped 
ncruss  it,  and  shut  out  the  sympathy  she  ha<i 
begun  to  manifest  She  rose,  and  said  coldly, 
"In  that  ca.so  I  am  not  aware  of  any  matter 
in  which  I  am  likely  to  be  able  to  wrve  you. 
I  must  refer  you  to  Mr,  Andrewi»,  my  lord's 
Agent ;  ho  being  the  person  with  whom  it 
will  probably  be  most  fitting  for  you  to 
communicate,"  She  then  moved  towards  the 
door ;  but  her  cflfort  to  leave  the  room  was 
vain.  The  visitor,  like  the  old  mariner  in 
the  weini  story,  held  her  with  her  eye. 
Ucforo  she  could  reach  the  door  she  tried 
to  pass  t. lis  strange,  sac!  woman,  and  couM  not. 
"Listen  to  me,  madam, "  cxcluimed  the 
visitor,  "  and  then  you  will  not  mistake  my 
errand.  It  is  not  Lord  Chedhurv ;  not  his 
agent ;  not  anything  either  of  them  could 
give  roe,  if  it  were  this  gre.-^t  house  itself, 
that  I  want.  It  is  you — )'ou  onlj',  that  can 
help  mc,  and  you  will  help  mo — 3-oii  mimt." 
She  spoke  these  words  almost  authorita- 
tively ;  yet,  checking  herself,  went  on  in  a 
tone  of  deep  and  touching  submission.  "  You 
are  a  go<>d  larly,  Mrs.  Moreton  ;  you  have 
ever)-  one's  go<id  word.  You  will  not  make 
yourself  hard  against  the  supplicalinn  of  a 
Tiroken  heart — God  himself  has  promised  to 
listen  to  it." 

Mrs.  Moreton  trembled.  She  was  indeed 
a  woman  of  this  workl,  but  with  much 
tenderne«a  and  large  sympathie-s.  "  I  do  not 
feci   harshly  to«-ard8  you — forgive  me  if  I 


appeared  harsh — but  your  coming  here  look 
me  by  surpri.'^e.  Lord  Chedbury's  orders  are 
exceedingly  strict  respecting  you ;  and  I 
understood  that  you  were  .settled  comfortably 
in  your  own  station  in  life,  far  above  any 
kind  of  want." 

"  I  atn  settled  comfortably,"  returned  the 
woman  ;  "  above  wint — above  my  hopes.  I 
have  a  kind  husband,  a  home,  and  children. 
Evury  one  is  good  to  mc.  No  one  casts  up 
my  fault  to  me.  No  one,  I  think,  re- 
members it  now,  cxcqit  myself,  when,  upon 
my  knees,  T  ask  God  to  forgive  me  that,  and 
nil"  my  other  sins.  That  I  hail  ever  known 
Chedbtiry,  or  seen  Lord  Robert — he  was 
Lord  Robert  then — would  have  sunk  into  the 
past  long  before  this,  like  n  dream — ex- 
cept for  one  thing — O !  Mrs.  Moreton,  my 
daughter!  Her,  too,  I  had  put  from  mc,  as 
much  as  a  mother  can.  forget  her  child  ;  but 
since  T  heard  you  were  nil  going  beyond 
seas — perhaps  forever — I  know  not  what  it 
\is  that  has  conio  over  me ;  something  that 
will  not  let  me  rest,  day  nor  night — it  is  a 
fire  in  my  heart.  Have  pity  upon  mc.  I  do 
not  ask  to  speak  to  her — not  to  say  nor  to 
hear  one  word.  She  need  not  know  that  it 
is  her  mother — need  not  know  that  there  is 
such  a  person  in  the  whole  world.  All  I  a.sk 
is  to  sec  her — only  to  see  her — my  daughter, 
only  to  sec  my  daughter." 

Mrs.  Moreton  was  deeply  agitated.  "  It  is 
impo.ssible,  and  it  Ls  cruel  in  you,"  she  said, 
"to  n.«k  it— cruel  to  yourself,  cruel  to  mc, 
trusted  as  I  am  by  Lord  t'hedbury ;  cruel, 
most  of  all,  to  her.  You  know  under  what 
strict  conditions  his  lordship  brought  home 
his  daughter,  so  soon  as  the  death  of  the  old 
lord,  his  father,  made  this  house  his  own. 
You  know,  too,  that  these  conditions,  hard 
ns  thry  might  <eem,  were  dictated  by  no  per- 
son.'d  unkiiidness  towards  yourself;  but  grew 
out  of  your  daughter's  altered  position,  and 
a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  station  she 
will  one  day  occupy.  She  has  been  trained 
carefully  in  all  the  ideas  that  beflt  a  young 
gentlewoman  of  rank.  She  has  as  yet  seen 
link'  of  the  world,  and  knows  nothing  of 
its  evil.  She  left  you  at  three  years  old 
not  more  innocent  than  she  still  is.  now." 
Mrs.  Moreton  pnused  a  moment  and  wont 
on  with  emotion,  "That  opening  life — tha* 
youn?  unsullied  mind,  what  should  I — what 
would  you — liave  to  answer  for  if  wc  darkened 
it  bv  a  shadow  of  bygone  misery  and  evil  in 
which  she  had  no  share  ?  She  has  been 
taught  to  believe  her  mother  dead.  My  poor 
woman,"  she  went  on  solemnly,  "  you  must  be 
dead  to  her.  .•\  day  will  come,  not  in  this  world, 
when  you  may  claim  her  for  your  own." 

"I  must  see  my  child  now,  that  I  may 
know  her  in  Heaven,"  exclaimed  the  woman 
wildlv.  "T  must  see  her,  that  she  nuiy 
comfort  me  in  my  thouglits.  and  be  near 
mo  in  my  dreams.  Ho  you,"  she  exclaimed, 
."jucldcnly,  "  who  talk  to  me  co  wisely, 
know  what  I.  the  mother  of  a  first-bom  child. 
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am  talking  about!  Did  jon  ever  feel  a 
child's  anns  dinging  round  your  neck,  and 
find  the  littlo  being  growing  to  jou  day 
b}'  day  as  nothing  else  can  grow ;  loving  you 
—whether  yoD  are  the  best  woman  in  the 
world  or  the  worst — as  nothing  el.sc  will 
ever  lore  you ;  not  even  itself  when  it 
p-ows  older,  and  other  tMogs  come  between 
its  little  heart  and  yours!" 

Mrs.  Morcton  returned  to  her  chur,  sank 
into  it,  and  wept  The  stranger  saw  her  ad- 
vantage. She  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
before  Mrs.  Moreton.  She  kissed  the  hands 
in  which  she  believed  the  balance  of  her 
fate  to  be  trembling.  She  kissed  her  very 
gown,  and  covered  it  with  tears. 

Mrs.  Moreton,  withdrawn  within  in  severe 
colloquy  with  herself,  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  these  passionate  demonstrations.  It  was 
her  heart  she  communed  with ;  bearing  on  it, 
although  a  little  dimmed  by  constant  attri- 
tion with  the  world,  a  higher  image  than  that 
with  which  ■  somewhat  rigid  thnJdom  to  con- 
vention had  impressed  her  outward  aspect 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments. 

"  Even  if  I  am  doing  right  in  this" — so  she 
reasoned  with  herself— "the  world  will  blame 
mc.  Yet,  if  I  am  doing  wrong,  God  will 
fiir<rive  me."  She  rose  from  her  chair.  "  Get 
np,"  she  snid,  "  my  poor  woman.  You  shall 
see  j-our  daughter.  But  you  must  first  make 
me  one  solemn  promise.  I  am  trusting  you 
very  deeply ;  can  you  trust  yourself?" 

The  woman  made  a  gesture  of  passionate 
asseveration ;  for  at  that  moment  she  could 
not  speak. 

"  Swp.ir  then,"  said  Mrs.  Moreton,  "  swear 
that  you  will  be  tnie  to  yourself  and  to  me ; 
tlunt  you  will  pass  throngh  the  room  in  which 
she  is  sitting  without  either  word  or  look  that 
can  betray  you." 

She  rang'the  bell.  "  Send  Mrs.  Jenkyn  to 
me." 

"  Jenkyn,"  she  said,  when  the  confidential 
servant  appeared,  "  this  good  woman's  busi- 
ness with  me  is  over ;  but,  as  she  comes 
from  a  di.-^tancc,  I  should  like  her  to  sec 
something  of  the  house  before  she  leaves. 
You  can  show  her  over  the  principal  rooms ; 
as  much  as  there  is  time  for  before  dark." 

".\nd  the  great  drawing-room,  Ma'am?" 
insinuated  Mrs.  Jenkyn. 

"  Certainly ;  it  will  not  disturb  your  young 
lailv  in  tho  Ic.ist." 

It  was  rather  an  extensive  orbit  that  the 
two  had  to  traverse ;  and  the  old  house- 
keeper, who  had  revolved  in  it  so  many 
years,  movc<1  so  slowly — at  least,  so  it  seemed 
to  her  companion — ^from  point  to  point,  from 
picture  to  picture,  that,  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  great  drawing-room,  the  sun- 
light had  almost  faded  from  it 

Almost ;  for  there  was  still  a  strong  slanting 
golden  beam,  that  played  and  flickerctl  about 
the  picture-franies,  and  glanced  to  and  fro 
upon  the  white  and  gold  of  the  heavy,  carved 
inn-ehairs — a  few  moments,  and  it  would  be 


gone.  The  girl — who,  sitting  in  the  window, 
rejoiced  in  this  after-thought  of  the  san, 
which  gave  her  a  little  more  time  to  finish 
her  drawing — did  not  know  how  lovelr  it 
made  her;  kissing  her  innocent  young  (ore- 
head,  and  resting,  like  a  benediction,  upon 
her  smooth,  shining  hair.  She  went  on 
quietly  with  her  sketch :  Mrs.  Moreton  (who 
had  returned  to  see  that  faith  was  kept)  per- 
severed with  her  accounts.  Mrs.  Jenkyn  and 
the  woman  walked  round  the  room  very 
slowly.  'When  they  reached  the  door  that 
led  into  an  inner  apartment,  Mrs.  Jenkyn, 
with  her  hand  upon  the  lock,  said,  "  And  toil 
used  to  be  the  favourite  sitting-room  of  mj 
lady,  my  lord's  mother." 

She  held  the  door  open ;  bat  her  com- 
panion still  lingered. 

Mrs.  Morcton  looked  np  fVom  her  accounts 
and  said  impressively,  "  I  think  you  have  now 
seen  all  in  this  room,  and  Mrs.  Jenkyn  hu 
more  to  show  vou  in  the  others." 

"  But  why,''  said  the  young  lady,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  but  without  loolung  op 
from  her  occupation,  "  should  the  good 
woman  be  hurried  away  until  she  has  seen 
as  much  as  she  wishes  t  Pray  ifaty,"  she  aril, 
with  a  sort  of  careless  swectnew,  stU  iridi- 
out  looking  up,  "  as  long  as  you  can  ibid  anf- 
thing  to  amuse  you.  You  do  not  fstmk 
us  in  the  least." 

Almost  while  she  spoke,  she  suddenly  km 
and  flitted  about  the  room  from  table  ts 
table,  in  senreh  of  something  needed  fbr  bcr 
drawing.  She  soon  found  it ;  but  once,  befoit 
she  returned  to  her  .seat,  she  passed  close  to  the 
woman ;  so  close  that  her  silk  dress  milM 
against  the  homely  duffle  cloak :  mother  tai 
daughter  really  so  near— conventionally  M 
distant — ^with  a  world  between  them ! 

ifrs.  Jenkyn's  fingers  were  again  apos  tti 
door  handle ;  and  the  concluding  part  of  ker 
often-told  narrative  was  upon  her  up&  TitJ 
had  still  the  state  bedroom  to  see,  and  (kef 
passed  into  the  boudoir. 

"  And  this,"  she  went  on,  "  was  my  Wfi 
favourite  aftartment  It  used  in  her  day  to 
bo  called  the  blue  drawing-room,  because — 
But  you  are  tired,"  she  said,  remarUng  tW 
her  companion's  attention  wandered. 

"  Yes — no,"  said  the  visitor  incoherniflT; 
"  I  must  go  Ittck.  I  have  forgotten  soinetlnif 
in  the  next  room." 

She  did  go  back.  She  turned  the  hsndkif 
the  great  folding  door ;  but,  before  she  eorii 
pu.<ih  it  open,  she  was  met  by  a  hesiy  Tcirt- 
ance  from  within.  In  the  Kslf-opened  sfto 
stood  Mrs.  Moreton,  confivnting  her  with  I 
stem  admonitory  whisper — "Woman!  «• 
yon  mad  or  wicked  ?" 

The  mother  stood  arrested — guilty.  &> 
turned  to  follow  the  housekeeper ;  but  tbo* 
was  an  anguish  at  her  heart  that  could  B>t 
be  controlled." 

"Hark:"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  b» 
pencil  falling  from  her  flngvni,  and  she  bttf 
ing  pale  as  death,  "  what  is  that!*' 
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Mrs.  Morcton  Bhuddrred  A  cry,  piercing 
ind  innrticuUte  like  that  of  a  dumb  creature 
hi  ngony,  burst  from  the  inner  room. 

Thvy  rushed  togi'thcr  into  tlie  baiicloir. 
*'  It  was  the  poor  woman,  Indic^"  said  t)ic 
housekeeper,  anxiously.  "  I  foar  hUl-  U  very 
sU :  it  has  come  upon  hiT  quite  ofn  suddon." 

She  was  standing  up  in  the  raiddlu  of  the 
room,  rigid  iis  if  her  feet  had  grown  info  the 
inlaid  boanJs.  Her  eyes  were  glassy,  and  iicr 
mouth  WA8  draten  a  little  to  one  side. 

"  Run,  JenkjTi,"  exclaiincd  the  young  Indy, 
"for  wine,  or  whatever  is  most  necessary. 
We  will  attend  to  her." 

She  took  the  poor  woman  by  (he  arm  ;  she 
Irew  her  into  a  chair;  she  bent  over  her; 
she  ruWx'd  her  cold  hands  in  her  own.  When 
the  wine  was  brought,  she  raised  the  glois  to 
the  patient's  lips;  and,  while  she  did  bo,  the 
suffcri'r's  brealli  came  and  went  thickly,  with 
i  hard  stifling  effort  She  felt  that  kind 
younn;  heart  beating  against  her  own.  Who 
can  tell — who  but  the  Gircr  of  all  conso- 
lation— whflt  balm  there  was  in  that  one 
moment;  what  deep,  unspoken  coramnnion  ; 
wh:it  healing  for  a  life-long  wound?  Hut  the 
tDolher  k«pt  silence  eren  from  goo<I  word.s. 
Only,  while  the  young  lady  was  so  tenderly 
busying  herself  about  her,  she  took  hold,  tm 
it  were  unconsciously,  of  one  of  the  fold.s  of 
'ler  dress — she  stroked  it  with  her  hand — she 
SBnoothwl  it  down,  as  if  pleased  with  ils  soft- 
ness ;  and,  so  long  as  she  dared  to  bold  it  she 
did  not  let  it  go. 

It  was  almost  dark.  The  young  lady  stood 
at  the  window  of  the  great  drawing-room, 
looking  after  a  solitary  slowly-retreating 
figure,  still  ilistinctly  visible,  in  spite  of  the 
grey  dusk  spreading  like  a  veil  over  lawn  and 
lake  and  ganlen;  through  which  the  distant 
mausMJeuin  loomed  dimly  aboTP  the  woo'is. 

"  The  poor  woman  !"'  she  said,  softly ;  "  she 
19  not  fit  to  travel  home  alone  ;  yet  she  would 
neither  consent  to  stay  all  night,  as  I  wished, 
nor  let  oM  William  drive  her — strange,  was 
it  not,  .Mrs.  Morcton?" 

But  Mrs.  Moreton  had  left  the  room.  The 
young  heiress  still  looked  out  upon  the 
sccnirs  she  was  so  soon  to  leave,  as  her 
<lc*tiny  had  decreed,  for  ever.  She  mused 
on  »ho  knew  not  what  Her  heart  was 
stirr»<I^-an  invisible  touch  had  been  upon 
it.  She  l«aned  her  head  pensive!}'  against 
the  window,  while  many  thoughts,  as  vague 
OS  the  dhadows  that  were  so  thickly  full- 
ing round  her,  chased  each  other  rapidly 
thmij^h  her  fancy.  Many  visions  gathered 
round  her ;   but  among  them  there  was  no 

Ert'wge  of  the  coronet  that  afterwards  spanned 
er  brow — the  coronet  of  the  princely  yet 
pwMBnt-desccnded  house  of  Sforzj*.  Still  she 
watched  the  retreating  figure,  until  it  was 
lo-st  in  the  deepening  darkness;  and  v.'hen 
jihc  did  turn  from  the  window,  she  heaved  a 
deoji  and  pitying  sigh. 

f  jer  sadness  suited  the  hour  of  twilight,  and 


it  passed  with  it  She  knew  not,  nor  did  sho 
ever  know,  who  bad  that  day  been  so  near  to 
her. 

CAUGHT  IX  A  TYPHOON. 

Tire  ship  Futt^Iomban-ac  was  a  beautiful 
vessel  of  elevcfl|undie>l  and  seventy-four 
tons  register.  After  loading  with  Chinese 
light  goods,  we  .'iailed  frotn  Macao  for  Bom- 
bay by  way  of  Singapore  on  the  twentieth 
of  September,  with  a  fine  fair  wind,  and 
every  prospect  of  an  easy  voyage. 

When  night  came  on  the  ship  had  made  con 
sidcrabte  progress.  The  night  was  lovely,  and 
the  stars  appeared  so  near  that,  altiiough 
fantastic,  it  seemed  natural  to  fiincy  that 
a  sweep  of  the  tall  masts  might  bring 
some  of  them  down.  I  paced  the  deck ; 
and,  noticing  the  ship's  increasing  speed — as  > 
she  ilew  under  the  pressure  of  studding- 
sails  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour— 
miide  up  my  mind  that  we  should  have  to 
boast  of  a  remarkably  quick  passage.  Tho 
wind  continued  gradually  to  increase  until  it 
became  re<iuisitc  to  shorten  sail.  The  stud- 
ding-sails were  taken  in,  one  after  tho  other ; 
and,  by  two  in  the  morning,  all  the  small 
sails  were  furled.  The  vessel  was  then  run- 
ning under  tops^iils  and  foresail,  the  sky  still 
being  clear  and  cIouiIIm-;,  At  four"  in  the 
morning  it  became  necessary  to  reef  the  top- 
sails, and  all  hand-;  were  called.  Two  reefs 
were  taken  in  after  much  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  Lascar  crew,  and  the  men  were  about  to 
come  down  from  aloft,  when  the  captain's  voice 
resounded  tlirough  the  speaking  trumpet, 
"  Take  in  the  third  reef!  Bear  a  hand,  bro- 
thers!" His  onlers  were  addressed  to  the 
crew  not  in  English  but  in  Hindostanee. 

The  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale.  Tho 
sea  also  was  rising;  but  tho  ship  went  easily 
and  gallantly  along.  While  tho  men  were 
slili  on  the  forelopsail  yard  and  .strenuously 
labouring  to  reef  the  sail,  a  sudden  gust 
blew  it  completely  from  the  yard  and  out  of 
the  men's  hands.  There  was  then  daylight, 
and  we  could  see  the  sail  hurried  away  like 
a  wrecked  balloon  for  half  a  mile  before  it 
fell  into  the  water.  Tho  remnants  were  then' 
picked  up  and  made  snug  to  the  yard.  The 
luaintopsail  was  close  reefed  and  set  for  a 
short  time ;  hut  tho  wind,  which  during  the 
whole  morning  liad  continued  to  blow  from 
the  north  eastward,  began  presently  to  veer 
to  the  northward,  and  the  st-a  became  a  con- 
fused mass  of  white  foam,  boiling  up  fearfully. 
The  vessel  rolling  gunwales  under,,  we  were 
again  compelled  to  reduce  sail,  and,  at 
noon  on  tho  twenty-first  she  scudded  under 
ban}  poles ;  not  a  stitoh  of  canvas  could  be 
shown.  For  twenty-four  hours,  she  con- 
tinued thus  to  run  before  the  \vind  at  tho 
rate  of  from  thirteen  in  foi.rtcen  knf»Ls  an 
hour.  The  wind  by  degrees  got  mor&  round 
to  the  northward. '  It  was  almost  north  bjr 
e.ost,  when  it  had  forced  tiio  ship  to  withio 
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iboat  eighty  miles  of  •  group  of  island*  &nd 
gitoflb  c«lk'd  the  Faract-ltL  Tlu-n  it  became 
evident  Itmt  if  we  held  on  tlic  satno  counie 
for  five  or  six  hours  more,  tlie  vwia?!  must 
bo  lost ;  it,  therofure,  becuiuu  necessary  to 
heave  to. 

Th«  crew  staunch  at  ^|cir  stations,  our 
commander  stood  o%  It^M-cather  iside  of 
the  poop,  irith  his  eyc;^  &^'ned  on  the  sea, 
watching  intently  for  the  precise  monient 
wb«n  Uie  waros,  suliKJdiug  forn  few-  ruinutra, 
would  (five  the  best  brief  opportunity  I'w 
bringing  tho  ship  to  tlio  wind.  After  n 
ahnrt  -iii^iii-nse  ho  gave  the  order;  and 
tlh  kfhich  had  been   going  at  the 

rat  ruen   miles  an   hour,  gradually 

brou^iit  the  wind  to  bear  on  hi«  port  beam. 
Tho  evolution  having  been  slow,  she  had  not 
msfl')  iiulllcienl  way ;  and  a  tremendous  sea 
striking  her  at  the  critical  time,  she  plunged 
right  into  it.  When  m  length  she  rose  to  the 
surface,  shaking  and  trcrabling  violently  like 
a  llvine  thing  congciou.s  of  peril,  all  tbo  in  ' 
aootned  to  be  topplins  as  if  they  pres 
would  go  over  the  side.  As  she  cmtiv;^'< 
men  Mhoulcd  through  the  gale,  "  The  boh- 
ctavK  arc  gi>no  |  The  bowsprit  has  sprung  I" 
and  the  loud,  rapid  voice  of  the  rommandcr 
tnimpcted  orders  out  in  quick  succession: 
"  Hard  up  with  tho  helm !  Run  up  the  forii- 
topnia.st  sta3'sail !  Loose  the  goose  wings  of 
the  foresail !  Get  tho  stream  chain  out 
through  the  hawse  holes !  Stay  the  forvmnst 
witli  the  fish  tackles !"  and  many  more,  all 
of  whieh  orders  were  obeyed  with  equal 
promptitude.  The  staysail  was  but  half 
hoi.sted  when  the  wind  rent  it  into  shreds ; 
still,  however,  the  fine  vessel,  true  to  her 
helm,  paid  off  slowly.  As  she  rolled  her 
gunwales  undi<r,  washing  away  tho  greater 
portion,  stniining  every  mast  and  ropo,  the 
topmast  backstays  proved  unable  to  bear  the 
fliiddcn  jerk — they  parted.  The  ship  was 
then  in  a  most  perilous  position.  Having  lost 
her  velocity  in  coming  up  in  the  wind  slin 
waa  again  obliged  to  run  before  the  •^li',  of 
which  tho  terrors  were  then  heightened  by 
dnrk  heavy  clouds,  by  ince.<%sant  thunder  burst- 
ing directly  on  our  heads,  and  by  lightning 
that  made  every  man  on  board  exclaim  as  lie 
felt  its  (lash,  in  fear  that  he  was  blinded. 

Proper  repairs  wore  at  length  made,  and 
all  again  was  in  readiness  for  heaving  tho  ship 
to.  The  heavy  rolling  of  the  vessel  again 
broke  the  backstays;  but,  as  running  was  he- 
eo«ne  far  too  dangerous,  it  was  determined  to 
hoave  to.  In  that  moment  of  our  peril  we  found 
the  foresail  a  great  hindrance  to  our  efforts — 
the  ship  would  not  come  to  the  wind— and 
it  became  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  sail  at 
onoe.  Tho  crew  being  called,  every  man  but 
one  rofu.scd  to  go  aloft;  for  the  service  required 
was  perilous  in  the  cstreme.  Tho  man  who 
preferred  his  own  risk  to  the  wreck  of  all  was 
the  second  mate;  a  manly  fellow,  who,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  hastennd  iiloft,  .indsiio- 
cccdcd  in  cutting  the  head  of  the  sail  adritt ; 


the  wind  then  made  short  work  of  it,  and 
blew  away  the  canvas,  Wc  did  not,  at  the 
time,  think  much  of  the  deed,  but  of  its  doer. 
All  on  board  had  been  watching  tho  etTorts  of 
the  brave  fellow  to  pain  the  yard,  for  we 
imagined  the  mast  to  be  going  over  the  side 
almost  instant'y.  The  captain  after  nervously 
watching  his  progrcae — although  ho  knew 
hot\:  much  the  safety  of  tho  vessel  must  de- 
pend on  the  completion  of  tbo  enterprise — 
could  not  refrain  from  shouting  at  the  utinotit 
stretch  of  his  voice,  "  Come  down — for  (io<i's 
sake — come  dow-n,  or  you  will  be  lust!" 
While  nil  our  hearts  were  beating  with  anxiety, 
a  fearful  cm.sh  was  heard — an  ominous  sou  ml 
that  terror  increased  tciUbld.  Tho  nhip  gave 
a  tr«mendou8  roll  to  port  Anotlicr  auful 
cr.vth.  She  slowly  recovered  lier  upright 
position — a  wreck — all  her  masts  g<>ne  except 
the  foremast.  Theti  still  on  the  fore  yani, 
waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  to  reach  tbo 
deck,  was  our  .second  offiocr  ntirnculously 
"■'t'd.  In  a  tew  moments  he  sttMxi  again 
imied  among  us.  The  maiiini.ist  had 
^. '■..'}  by  the  board,  tho  roizenmast  head 
broken  short  ofl^  and  the  fore  topmost  went 
at  the  cap.  The  main  yard  fill  across  the 
port  gangw.iy;  and,  when  tlie  ship  rullfd 
(still  going  tlirough  the  water  at  a  ironion. 
dous  rate)  tho  sea  took  the  outer  varil-arm, 
which,  acting  a-s  a  lever,  wrenched  otF  the 
staunch  and  covering  board  along  the  wai«t 
for  the  distance  of  about  twenty  foet.  Thus 
there  w.os  laid  open  a  dear  space  for  the  Water 
to  |H>ur  down  into  the  hold. 

Obedient  to  their  chief,  tho  whole  crew 
were  then  at  work  in  broken  groups  with 
axes,  tutnahawks  and  knives,  in  all  parts  of 
the  ship,  cutting  at  the  rigging,  in  onl'.r  that 
wc  might  get  the  vessel  clear  of  the  siirmund- 
ing  wreck.  That,  however,  was  not  work  to 
bo  done  rapidly :  the  men  had  to  secure 
thcmselrra  with  ropes  to  tho  ring-bolU;  for 
there  was  great  risk  of  being  washed  awaj, 
and  they  could  only  make  a  cut  now  and  then 
at  the  rigging.  In  the  mean  time  the  mmsta 
were  buttl'tting  about  under  tho  counter  of 
the  vessel,  and  at  times  giving  trcmtnitous 
blows  agsinst  the  stern.  Then  the  great 
power  of  the  sea  tried  us  with  a  new  disaster. 
The  heavy  nia.«is  of  masts  and  rigging  towing 
astern,  had  very  much  lessoned  the  vessel's 
speed,  and  tho  terriQc  seas  overwhelmed  tbo 
vessel,  or  as  the  seamen  phrase  it,  poopwi  her. 
In  an  instant  every  cabin,  with  the  whole  of 
its  furniture  was  gone;  not  a  chair,  not  a  table, 
not  a  panel,  was  to  Ixs  seen.  There  remained 
nothing  but  a  hollow  sp.ice  ht-tween  tho  docks. 
The  shock  was  fearful  ;  the  man  at  the 
helm,  carried  away  by  its  violence,  dung  for 
safi.Hy  to  the  miron  rigging,  but  it  gave  way 
to  his  hand.  At  the  Nime  moment,  the 
stump  of  the  mizcn  nia.st  broke  short  off 
l)elow  the  deck,  and,  falling  tint  along  ths 
poop,  cut  through  tho  wheel  at  tho  V«fT 
spot  from  which  the  man  had  just  beao 
swept    Owing  to  tho  height  of  tho  ixilwark^ 
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the  confused  mass  of  cabins,  furniture,  and 
clothing,  hail  not  been  washed  overboard. 

The  wreck  wil«,  aflor  grcAt  exertion,  cut 
adrift ;  but  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  which  rolled  over  us  from  side  to  side, 
Utshing  in  upon  ua  furiously,  carrying  away 
all  our  boats,  hencoops,  and  sky-lights.  The 
ship  iM  appeared  to  be  settling  down.  The 
well  vras  sounded,  and  eleven  feet  of  water 
reported.  Tlie  order  wai?  then  given  to  send 
a  gang  of  hands  to  the  pumps,  and  another 
to  lighten  the  ship  by  throwing  overboard 
some  of  the  cargo.  It  was  found  impracti- 
cable to  obey  either  cointnand.  The  upper- 
most part  of  the  cargo  consisted  of  Chinei^c 
umbrellas,  packed  in  cases  that  containud 
one  hundred  each.  They  were  very  light ; 
and,  when  thrown  overboard,  were  always 
■gain  washed  on  deck.  The  ship  tossed  like 
a  log  on  tho  water;  and,  finding  that  we 
coul'i  not  get  rid  of  the  cargo  while  the  sea 
was  continually  pouring  down  the  hatch- 
ways, the  order  wa.'i  given  to  desist.  Men 
Were  not  more  successful  at  the  pumps. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  bulivarks  were 
wai^hod  partially  in  board,  and  that  the  cabin 
furniture  was  strewn  over  the  lieck.  The 
boxes  of  umbrelliLS  added  bulk  to  the  confused 
mifs ;  which  formed  a  wild  heap,  shifting  and 
rolling  constantly  from  side  to  side ;  sweep- 
ing the  deck,  and  preventing  any  one  from 
stnnding  on  it.  Nor  couUl  wo,  with  all  our 
effortK,  get  rid  of  the  loal.  The  weight  of 
it  vvas  so  enormous,  that  it  was  doalied  to 
and  fro  against  the  sides  of  the  ship  with  the 
force  of  a  batlcring-rcvn ;  opening  the  ship 
out  so  much,  that  several  articles  fell  through 
the  deck,  together  with  much  ivater.  There 
were  by  this  Um«  seventeen  feet  of  water  in 
the  hold,  and  the  tcsscI  was  quite  un- 
manageable. The  crew  were  powerless ;  night 
gathered  about  us,  and  the  deck  mn  level 
with  the  sea.  The  chief  officer  told  the  cap- 
tain that  ho  thought  we  must  be  going  down. 
The  crew  had  for  the  Vi.<t  thirty-six  hours 
been  served  only  wiUt  the  allowance  of  a 
coufde  of  cabin  biscuits  and  a  gla.ss  of  ruin. 
As  no  fire  could  be  kept  alight,  we  wore  now 
a^ain  served  with  tho  same  quantity;  but 
what  wc  nooded  most  was  water.  A  very  small 
supply  had  been  on  deck,  rmd  we  dared  not 
op»«ei  the  iMtchcs  to  get  more. 

In  this  condition  night  overtook  us.  The 
wind  howled,  and  (he  sea  made  breaches  over 
us.  We  had  worked  our  strength  away,  and 
were  entirely  worn  out  with  futigiie.  Hope 
was  fant  ebbing :  the  Lascar  crew,  huddled 
dp  eliKe  together  umler  the  topgallatit-forc- 
Mil,  frintically  called  ou  Allah  nnii  on 
Jiahonict  bis  prophet  to  come  to  (heir  aid 
and  rescue  them  ;  offering  up  al.so  large  quan- 
tities of  incense  to  propitiate.  Aft,  under  the 
poop  deck,  just  abrca.«t  the  stump  of  the  miKcn 
nuiAt,  wtre  the  captain  and  olHcers  wailing 
their  doom.  Not  a  word  was  uttcrod  :  every 
nmnV  thoughts  were  with  his  homo  or 
Willi  CvnU     The  second  officer  had  with  liiin 


on  board  his  younger  brother  as  a  passenger ; 
and  for  hours  the  two  brothers  sat  hand  ia 
hand,  exchanging  rarely  »  few  wonl.a.  One 
murmured  occasional  regrets  for  uiis-spcnt 
years  of  his  p-i-st  life  :  the  other  hn.shed  him 
then  with  words  of  hope.  They  spoke  toge- 
ther moijt  abou^heir  mother.  IIow  many 
years  of  suspcH^shuAi-ould  have  to  bear, 
and  after  all  noWTcar  of  her  two  sons ;  each 
saying  to  the  other,  that  he  could  bear  his 
own  fato  quietly  if  he  could  be  assured  of  the 
other's  safety,  that  he  might  take  tidings 
home.  They  seemed  to  wi.sb  that  one  of  them 
should  live,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  their  mother. 

Thus  passed  the  night  until  two  in  tho 
morning,  when  (he  typhoon  bad  reached  its 
utmost  fury.  Rain  fell  in  torrents,  lightning 
fiaRhe<l,  thunder  rolled  cen-selessly,  the  wind 
veering  round  to  all  parts  of  the  compass. 
.\t  length  the  forenuust — the  only  remain- 
ing most — broke  in  two  pljice.s,  the  head 
going  over  one  side  and  the  centre  fall- 
ing over  the  other.  The  crew  gave  them- 
selves up  as  wholly  lost,  expecting  to  go 
down  every  instant ;  but  that  which  to  us 
appeared  the  finishing  disu-ster  .saved  the 
vessel.  In  a  few  moments  a  sen.sible  dilfo- 
renre  wns  felt  in  her  motion,  and  she  became 
much  more  easy.  The  rnast  floating  a-head 
had  become  a  kind  of  a  slop-wnter  for  the  sMp 
— it  kept  lier  head  to  the  wind,  and  broke 
the  force  of  the  waves.  The  typhoon  also 
was  at  last  pa.'.iing  aw.iy ;  .so  thnt  by  daylight 
no  sign  of  it  rtnuiined  but  the  turbulence  of 
the  waters,  and  even  that  w.'is  rapidly  sub- 
siding. Those  of  the  crew  who  were  capable 
(m.iny  were  utterly  exhausted)  then  set  to 
work  to  clear  the  decks  of  the  enormous  raa&9 
of  lumber.  Tliat  L.hour  they  got  through  by 
noonday,  while  gangs  at  the  pumps  were  re- 
lieving one  another  every  hotir.  After  three 
flays  .'ind  nighls  of  inre.s.«ant  labour  the  good 
phi|)  was  once  more  dry,  nnii  in  fifteen  ilays  ar- 
rived at  Singapore^  under  j  ury-niasts,  in  .safety. 


BRAN.* 


WouvDED  sorii  \VM  the  yoiitliful  knight, 
Ur.ijiiUoii  of  ftran,  at  Kerluau  fight. 

In  that  bloody  SyVl  by  the  wild  «e«-»bore, 
Liwt  of  Jii»  ruo-,  iv!i»  lio  wouuilej  sore. 

•  ThUbnlM  coiiim«rnnniteitli(<aTcat  Battl*  of  K.iTlo*n 
foiieui  in  iii<-  icnili  ci'ciliiry.  Ki-rfoin  !•(  »  sinnll  villuce 
Rlttisl«'l  on  I'll*  oa^f  t»r  Mir  to'iritry  of  t,eoii,  one  of  iTie 
»nclent  .tivl<l<>ri,«  iif  BrIltAny.  Kvan  tli«  Gnmt  IhoD  »nil 
t^t^r1.*  chibti(*nifi:'(l  tlt#  rnoii  or  tho  Nnrth  (Nonnan«).  Tlie 
llln.iirto"!!  Hri'tnn  chl-f  ■•n'liix'tlB'l  tliein  lo  rMre/it ;  lilt 
Uicv  oirrieil  miiiy  niHn)'  iirloiiii.ni  wlxn  tliajr  i'ml>iirl<nr: 
«ii.f,  niiicn-  iliiDi,  a-M  «  wurrlnr  ntinnl  Unin.  yr«n.lxiii  of 
an  carl  nf  lUo  -ninv  n-\MK.^wli..  \s  oftf-n  iiiftitintti^il  In  (lie 
A*'t*  fif  BrUlany.  Ni'nr  K.*rln:in,  on  Mil-  -.MV-fHMUit,  llnTo 
»tl[£  I'xlHla  uHfiijill  \  .       niv  llrAii  wu 

inafl/'iirl.onfr.  I?  t,  [Irrtnn  trn- 

(lltlnTiAfri'qu.  n^'>  i.- Ill  Uirturm 

of  blnlii,  uii!  <  11  k  lit;  I  onLoiil.-.  lain  t1l)4 

lUvapa-'-iM  .  Iln'toiin      Drnn,  )>n<li|»a 

bol 'S  u  mm.  >l  utt  crow-  111  t\*v  iirvtta 
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Bonr  did  we  pokj,  thoajrh  wo  won  that  day  ; 
Lost  wu  our  darling— Doroo  fitr,  far  awitjr. 

Borne  o'er  the  lea  to  ■  dunit^eon  tower, 
Uolples  bo  wept  in  the  foomui'i  power. 

"Commdes,  jt  triumph  with  mirth  and  oheer, 
While  I  lio  wounded  aod  hear^ijtiok  here  I 


uear^iol 
for^K 


"  O  find  >  meswengcr  Inre  forT 
To  boar  me  a  letter  across  the  tea. 

A  memenger  true  they  brought  him  there, 

And  the  young  knight  wuiicd  him  tbax  with  care : 

"  Lay  now  that  drcas  of  tUiao  otide. 
And  ia  beggar'a  weeda  thy  aorvioc  bide. 

"  And  Uke  my  ring,  my  ring  ofgold, 
And  wrap  it  aafls  iu  aomo  a«cr«t  fold. 

"  Bui,  once  at  my  mother's  ciwtle  ^at*. 
That  ring  will  g<ua  Bdinittniioe  straight; 

"  And  0,  (f  aha  t.'omos  to  ransom  mo, 
Thau  high  let  the  white  flag  hoisted  be  ; 

"  But  if  Khe  come*  not — ah  t  we]l-a-day  ! 
The  ciglil-black  flag  at  the  moat  display  1" 


When  th«  me!>Rencer  true  to  Leon  came, 
At  BuppoT  aat  the  nigh-bom  dume  ; 

With  cups  of  gold  and  royal  fare, 
And  the  harpers  merrily  harping  there. 

"  I  kneel  to  thee,  right  noble  dnmo ; 
This  ring  will  show  from  whom  I  oama. 

"  And  he  who  gave  me  that  same  ring 
Bado  me  in  luuto  Uili  leltor  bring." 

■■  Oh  I  harpen,  harpen,  ceaaa  yonr  aong  ; 
The  grief  at  my  baart  ia  abarp  and  atruog. 

"  Why  did  they  this  rrom  hia  roothor  hide  f 
la  B  dungeon  lies  my  only  pride  t 

"  O  quick,  make  ready  a  ahip  for  me. 
This  uislit  I'll  croaa  the  stormy  soa." 


This  uigl 


The  yonng  Bran  aakod  nt  mom  next  day, 
AakM  ttom  the  bed  whereon  be  lay  : 

"  Look  out  now,  warder,  look  well,  I  pray, 
Se«'at  thou  no  ship  that  aaila  this  way  I" 

"  Sir  knight,  I  look  ;  but  oanirht  I  ^pr, 
Bave  the  open  aea,  and  the  open  aky." 

Again,  when  the  snn  was  high  o'urhcad, 
The  young  Bran  asked  iVom  liia  weary  bed  : 

"  Look  out  now,  warder ;  look  well,  I  pray, 
See'rt  thou  no  ship  that  sails  thU  way  t" 

"Sir  knight,  I  look,  but  naught  see  there. 
Save  the  white  sea-birda  that  akJm  the  air." 

And  at  vesper  hour,  in  aorer  pain. 
The  young  Bran  asked  of  him  again  : 

"  Look  out  onc«  more ;  look  well,  I  pray, 
sun  ace'st  thou  no  ahip  that  anils  this  way  f" 

Then  the  warder,  cnjol  and  fulso  wna  ho, 
Smiled  aa  he  spuko  right  wickedly  : 

•'  Yes,  now,  Sir  knight,  a  ship  I  spy, 
Toesed  by  the  billows  againat  the  aky." 


"  What  ooloar  her  Bae  f    O  Irll  me  right ; 
Speak,  warder,  apetUt  I  ia  It  blank  or  white  I" 

"  Sir  knight,  It  U  black,  if  I  Unly  see  ; 
By  the  embers  rod  I  awear  to  tbe«." 

When  the  downcast  knight  that  aiuwcT  beard 
He  aaked  no  more,  bo  spake  no  word  ; 

ITo  turned  to  the  wall  hia  face  to  wan, 
And  shook  in  the  breath  of  the  Mighty  one  ! 


Tlic  lady's  foot  scarce  touched  the  aand 
£ro  she  cried  to  them  upon  the  atrartd : 

"  Tell  me  who  now  has  passed  away  f 
For  whom  is  the  deatb-bell  tolling,  •ay  f" 

And  a  gray-haired  man,  thoro  standing  by, 
To  the  higu-born  lady  made  reply  : 

"  A  poor  yonng  kniirht,  in  prison  chained, 
At  the  vesper  uoar  bla  fVeedom  gained.'* 

Soon  aa  theao  words  the  old  man  aaid, 
Away  to  Uie  tower  she  wildly  apod. 

Her  hair  all  scadered,  her  hair  so  white, 
Streaming  abroad  on  the  breeze  of  night. 

Wondering  aroond  her  the  townsfolk  camn. 

To  gnie,  aa  ahu  poaaed,  on  the  high-born  dame— 

Wonderinir  a  lady  ao  qneonly  to  meet. 

As  moaning  ahe  ruahM  up  the  long  ato«p  atrttot. 

And  eaob  aaked  another,  as  half  in  fear, 
"What  land  doea  alto  come  from  )  \V  hat  aeaka  ah* 
here!" 

At  the  foot  of  the  tower,  to  the  gaolvr  irriia, 
She  nobbed  alond,  and  ahe  called  on  him : 

"  Oh  I  open  the  gatea !  (my  son  !  nT  aoB  !'^ 
Oh  I  open  the  gatea!  (my  only  one  !)" 

Tliey  opened  the  gatea ;  no  word  Ibey  laid : 
Before  Ler  there  her  aon  lay  dead. 

In  her  arms  she  took  him  so  tenderly, 
And  laid  ber  down — never  more  roae  ahe  t 


On  Kerloan  shore  then  staada  a  treo, 
In  that  battle-fleld  beaida  tbe  aea ; 

An  oak  whiuh  lifted  its  lofly  head 

When  fl^iin  Ewau  tlio  Groat  the  Saxons  flod. 

On  that  aged  tree,  when  the  moon  shines  bright, 
The  birds  they  gather  in  flocks  at  iii);lit; 

From  North  and  South,  from  Ea.*t  and  Waat, 
The  wliite  sca-birds  with  blood-speckod  breaat. 

And  amidst  them  comes,  ever  croaking  low, 
With  a  young  dark  raven,  an  old  gray  crow. 

Wearily  onward  they  flap  their  way. 

With  drooping  wings,  soaked  through  with  apny. 

As  thay  had  come  from  a  fiu-  ooaotrje, 
Aa  they  Iwd  flown  o'er  a  stomqr  *ea. 

And  the  birds  tliey  aing  so  sweet  and  dear 
That  the  wave*  keep  very  still  u>  hear. 

They  all  aing  out  in  a  merry  tone, 
They  all  sing  together— aave  two  alone. 


II 


Willi  moiirul'ii]  voice,  over  oroaklnj^  tow, 
"Siiip,  liiijipy  birtls  !*'  »»yii  tlio  old  gray  c 

•'  Blent  lifJo  birds !  »!ng,  for  >'on  m«». 
You  do  tt>  t  die  from  botuci  fiir  awuf !" 


A  GREAT  SCREW. 

When  Mr.  Hargre*vcs  rode  into  Sydney 
with  a  small  piece  of  gold  and  quarU-rock 
in  liis  pocket,  lie  could  scarcely  have  muier- 
stood  that  he  carried  with  him  that  which 
would  not  only  change  the  destinies  of  the 
great  Australian  continent,  but  likewise  effect 
to  a  large  extent  a  revolution  in  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 
And  when,  on  the  first  of  May  eighteen 
hundred  and  fitty-one — the  very  day  on 
which  our  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Pfirk 
was  opened — the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  penned  his  official  sanction  to  the  gold 
explorer's  further  labours,  neither  of  them 
can  have  pictured  a  tithe  of  the  mighty 
results  which  were  destined  to  originate  from 
that  one  epistle — 

"  Wh.u  great  ovonts  from  trifling  oansc*  ipring !" 

Few  things  of  ibomcnt  have  had  more  in- 
significant beginnings  than  the  screw  pro- 
peller for  steam-ships;  and  few  inventions 
are  destined  to  produce  more  important  bene- 
fits, more  especially  in  connection  with  the 
great  gold  results  which  have  sprung  from 
Mr.  Hargreaves's  trifling  nugget.  The  Au.s- 
tralians  can  no  more  get  on  without  the 
potent  aid  of  the  .screw,  than  they  can  do  with- 
out cradles,  damper.s,  wide-awakes,  Guernsey 
shirUs,  and  patent  revolvers.  The  screw  will 
bring  them  within  a  fifty-five  days'  run  of 
home.  The  screw  will  drive  their  gold  to  the 
market.'^  of  Europe  more  safely  and  expedi- 
tiously than  any  other  proficller.  The  screw 
will  enable  their  "  made  ratn  "  to  reach  the 
mother  cour  try  without  a  gale  or  a  fit  of 
sea-iUckness,  by  cheating  both  the  much 
dreaded  Capes,  The  screw  i.<s,  in  fact,  the 
Au.-ftmlians'  "coming  machine," 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  scientlQc  ira- 
provement-s  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
unexpected  agencies.  Amongst  tlicJiundred 
and  fifty  patettts  which  have  been  taken  out 
for  ranous  applications  of  the  screw  pro- 
peller, may  be  found,  in  addition  to  the 
names  of  engineers,  machinists,  ship-builders, 
and  other  professional  men,  those  of  ropo- 
makers,  farmers,  printers,  wharfingers,  mer- 
chants  soldiers,  and  noblemen ;  and  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  the  most  valuable 
additions  made  to  our  stores  of  screw- 
knowledge,  have  come  from  men  uneducated 
for,  and  unconnected  with,  any  branch  of  prac- 
tical cng;ncering.  Whilst  machinists  and 
civil  engineers  l»ad  for  fifty  years  failed  to 
contrive  any  really  practical  adaptation  of  the 
screw  for  propulsion,  the  laurels  of  screw 
science  were  won,  first  in  seventeen  hundbred 
and  aincty-four  by  a  mercbout.  mad  siace, 


in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  jointly  by 
an  English  farmer  and  o  Swe<lish  military 
officer. 

The  first  attempt  at  screw  propelling,  which 
in  any  degree  realised  its  object,  was  that  of 
Mr.  Lyttlcton,  aincrchantof  Goodman's  Fields. 
It  was,  howevcrjtoo  rude  and  inefficient  for 
practical  purpom^  and  was  laid  aside  with 
scores  of  other  useless  projects  which  saw 
the  light  between  that  period  and  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six.  One  single 
exception  to  this  ari'ay  of  failures  is  to  be 
found  in  the  improvement  of  a  Mr.  Cummc- 
row,  also  a  merchant  of  London ;  who,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  placed  the 
screw  between  the  stem  of  the  ship  and  the 
rudder-post,  a  principle  which  has  been  since 
adhered  to. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith,  a  farmer  of 
Ilendon,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  screw 
propeller;  and  so  well  did  he  succeed  in 
working  his  first  little  model  exhibited  at 
the  Adelaide  Gallery,  that  ho  obtained 
assistance  which  enabled  him  to  build  and 
fit  up  a  small  vessel  of  six  tons.  During  the 
month  of  November  of  the  following  year, 
the  screw-propelling  farmer  ventured  out  to 
sea  in  his  toy -ship ;  and  proceeded  boldly 
down  Channel,  making  excellent  progress 
through  a  stormy  sea,  and  dead  against  the 
wind.  So  complete  was  the  triumph  of  the 
screw,  that  all  tlie  scientific  world  were  con- 
vinced ;  and  even  the  Admiralty  found  ears 
to  listen.  A  larger  vessel  was  consequently 
built,  in  which  many  of  the  noval  authorities 
made  experinicnUl  trips  to  sea  and  round 
the  English  coa.st;  with  such  success,  that 
eventually  Government  formally  adopted  the 
new  propeller,  and  laid  down  the  Rattler  of 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tons,  to  be 
fitted  with  engines  and  a  powerful  and  im- 
proved screw.  By  this  time  an  accident 
which  happened  to  the  first  wooden  model, 
demonstrated  that  a  short  screw,  with  nar- 
row fans,  was  better  than  a  long  screw  with 
broad  fans ;  and  the  iron  screw  made  for  the 
Rattler  was  of  a  double  thread,  but  of  only 
one-sixth  of  a  convolution.  A  year  or  two 
later,  the  principle  was  so  completely  esta- 
blished in  the  royal  dockyards,  that  twenty 
ships  of  war  were  fitted  with  auxiliary  screvr- 
power. 

While  Smith  had  been  thus  active,  Erics- 
son, a  Swedish  officer,  had  also  laid  before 
the  authoritie.'i  a  screw  of  a  novel  construc- 
tion ;  but,  however  well  this  may  hayc 
been  worke<l  experimentally,  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  at  that  time  disposed  to  think 
favourably  of  the  new  propeller,  and  Ericsson 
carried  his  patent  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  also  improved  on  Stirling's  hot  air 
engine,  but  only  with  partial  success.  The 
latest  and  most  vjiUiaUe  advance  in  the  con- 
struction of  screw  propellers,  is  that  made  by 
Mr.  Gritliths:  which — by  a  modification  of 
the  breadth  of  each  section  of  the  curved 
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thread,  by  altering  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
screw's  centre,  »niJ  not  less  by  an  in|?enious 
contrivance  for  "  feathering  "  the  blitdcs,  and 
diminishing  or  increasing  their  pitch  or  slope 
at  will — was  greatly  added  to  the  value  of 
scre^'v  machinery. 

The  merchant  service  an<y>ub1ic  companies 
have  equally  availed  themsWvcs  of  the  inven- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  ponie  of  the 
largest  ships  afloat  are  Hcrcvr-propellcd.  In- 
deed, so  marked  are  the  advantages  of  the  screw 
over  the  paddle,  that  there  is  little  doubt  hut 
that  the  former  will  eventually  be  saperseded, 
except  in  navigating  shallow  water ;  and  that 
a  paddle  ateamer  across  (he  ocean  will,  twenty 
years  hence,  bo  as  rare  an  oly'ect  as  a  alage 
coach  on  the  high  roads  of  Britain. 

Having  thus  sketcheil  the  progress  of 
Screw  Steam  Navignlion,  a  .short  !«pace  will 
suffice  for  an  explanation  of  what  thi^  screw 
conmsts,  how  placed,  and  in  what  its  great 
Advantages  reside.  The  reader  will  no  doubt 
gladly  be  spared  a  treatise  on  the  resist- 
ance of  tluiil  bodies,  on  the  true  pitch  and 
disc  of  screw  propellers,  on  positive  and 
negative  slip,  or  centrifugal  action.  It  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  the  screw-propelhrs  now 
most  commonly  in  use  arc  what  are  termwl 
double-threaded,  of  about  onc-si,\leenth  of  a 
convolution;  in  plainer  language,  they  consist 
of  two  twisted  iron  blades  fixed  u^Kin  a  shaft 
revolving  beneath  the  wafiT,  at  the  stern. 
This  Hliaft  ix  .surrounded  by  a  stuffing-box 
with  hemp  packing,  to  keep  the  a[ierture  in 
the  ship'.s  stern  watertight ;  its  extremity  is 
set  in  a  socket  attached  to  the  rudder-posL 
The  screw  itself  revolves  in  that  part  of  the 
stern  of  the  ship  called  the  dendwood,  in 
which  a  suitably  sized  bole  is  cut  to  admit 
of  its  WOTking.  It  is  the  thrust,  or  forwardi 
pressure  of  the  blades,  or  sections  of  the 
screw  threads,  which  is  cfTcctivo  in  projjelling 
the  ship. 

Numerous  trials  as  to  the  relative  qualities 
of  thu  paddle  and  the  screw  have  resulted  in 
a  most  rOTHplete  demonstrntion  of  the  »ii»pc- 
rlorilv  of  the  latter  aa  an  auxiliary  power  to 
Tfflaois  under  canva.4.  For  long  sea-voyages 
in  which  calms,  light  airs,  or  fair  breezes  are 
looked  for,  a  screw  ship  nf  flflcen  hun- 
dred tons  and  three  hundred  horse  power, 
would  be  preferable  in  fioint  of  speed  and 
economical  working  to  a  poJdle  st<-amrr  of 
the  samo  size  and  of  three  times  the  horse 
power.  It  haa  been  clearly  shown  that  a  .screw 
Btoamer  makes  as  much  way  under  canvas 
and  with  half  steam  on,  as  without  ssiils  and 
with  her  whole  steam  power  applieil.  Imlecd, 
wherever  sails  c^in  be  used  at  all,  the  adviiii- 
tagcs  of  the  screw  appear  most  clonrly  ;  even 
in  sailing  close-hauled  to  the  wind,  a  vessel 
by  the  aid  of  the  screw  may  be  propelled  four 
knots,  wbeh  pfeviously  only  making  one  knot 
an  hour. 

Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  an 
auxiliary  screw-power  suflBcient  to  propel  a 
ship  not  more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 


half  an  hour,  when  brought  to  tho  aid  of  the 
sails,  has  in  reality  added  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour  to  her  speed.  This  is  accounted 
for  in  the  following  manner: — when  the 
vessel  is  propelled  by  canvas  alone,  and 
at  a  low  rate  of  sailing,  tho  wind  quickly 
rebound.s  from  the  sails,  and  forms  a  sort 
of  eddy  or  dead  air  in  their  rear,  which  acts 
to  an  extent  adversely ;  for  the  sails  do  not 
receive  nearly  the  whole  advantage  of  the 
breexe ;  but,  the  moment  more  speed  i.*  im- 
parted by  auxiliary  power,  lh4  sails  retain 
the  wind  longer,  having  more  of  it.  and  there 
ia  not  the  same  degree  of  rebound.  In  Ilk* 
manner  the  sails  assist  tho  action  of  (he 
screw,  by  enabling  it  to  work  upon  a  larger 
Gurftce  of  water,  and  so  extend  its  power. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  except  in 
running  against  a  head  gal«,  the  screw-pro- 
pelled ship  most  have  the  advantage.  In 
regard  to  the  original  cost  and  working  the 
two  kinds  of  .steamers,  there  is  an  enormous 
diflerencc.  Calculations  show  that  the  rela- 
tive cxpenrK  of  the  three  classes  of  ships  is 
as  nine  for  jiaddle-steamers,  to  four  for  sail- 
ing-vessels and  tliree  fur  auxiliary  screw- 
ships. 

Looking  to  these  a<lvantngca,  it  is  highly 
interesting  to  examine  in  what  direction 
screw  steamers  (Itted  on  the  auxiliary  prin- 
ciple, are  most  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest 
utility. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  that,  coeril 
with  the  extension  of  llie  Briti-sh  possessions 
in  that  most  remote  part  of  the  earth,  tho 
great  .south  land  of  .-Xustralia,  the  screw 
principle  should  have  been  brought  forward 
as  a  means  of  economising  the  use  of  l\ic]. 
By  any  of  the  routes  to  the  colonies  fif  Aoa- 
tralia,  the  voyage,  out  and  home,  of  a  sailing 
ve<3sel  has  been  to  the  present  time  a  moM 
tedious  and  unplea.sant  allair.  It  is  trM 
there  are  Marco  Polo.s,  and  Flying  Dragon^ 
and  Sovereigns  of  the  Seas  which  have  nadli 
rapid  pas^ges  with  sails  alone ;  but  WV 
all  know  what  the  old  adage  tells  us  about 
one  swallow  not  making  a  summer.  All 
average  taken  from  the  voyages  of  .six  hun- 
dred vettsel.s,  out  and  home,  in  'thirty-nine 
and  'forty-nine,  gives  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  days  as  (he  outward  run  in  the  former 
year,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  days  for 
(ho  lalti-r;  whilst,  for  tho  homeward  voyage^ 
they  Were  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  days.  In  'forty- 
nine,  the  longest  passage  made  to  Port  Philip 
wa.s  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  days;  the 
shortest,  one  hundred  and  one  days. 

This  is  tedious  work ;  knocking  about  in 
cftlms,  gales  of  win<l,  and  adverse  breoxen, 
during  those  ono  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  days,  with  the  biscuit  green  and  wormy, 
and  the  water  looking  like  bad  pea-soup, 
smelling  of  stale  rum  casks  and  tasting  oi 
logwood  and  rn.sty  nails.  Still  it  did  noi 
much  signify  when  emigrants  were  few ;  when 
the  homeward-bound  with  fortunes  were  stjl 
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fewer;  »m\  when  thegrctt  bulk  of  the  cargoes 
from  those  countries  consisted  of  wool,  tallow, 
»nd  copper-ore.  The  golden  drca^n  of  Ilnr- 
greavts  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  has 
become  a  splendid  reality  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  lifly-lhree;  «nd  a  community,  suddenly 
converted  from  shepherds,  shopkeepers  and 
convicti,  to  capitalistn,  Inndholdcrs,  and 
banki-rs,  demand-i  soin«  more  rajiid  means  of 
communicating  with  Europe  than  the  collier- 
crad  hitlierto  einplojed  in  the  trade  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

Two  years  ago  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  made  an  inquiry  and  published 
a  report  upon  the  subject  of  communicution 
with  the  .\u*tralian  colonies.  Three  routes 
were  proposed  to  the  committee,  and  evi- 
dence adduced  on  behalf  of  them  all.  These 
COMMSted  of — first,  the  present  overland  route 
to  India,  with  a  branch  line  of  steainerg  to 
ply  between  Singapore  and  Sydney  ;  secondly, 
dire«:t  communication  with  the  colonies  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  thirdly,  a  line 
pro7)oscd  by  a  new  steam-packet  company, 
to  run  mor«  directly  than  either  of  the 
other  routes,  acroiss  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  way  of  New 
Zealand  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The  two 
fonucr  were  Ailopted  by  the  Government 
authorities  for  the  mail  service  ;  nevertheless 
so  convinced  were  the  projectors  of  the 
Australi.tn  Pacific  Mail  Steam-I'acket  Com- 
pany of  the  superiority  of  the  Panama  line, 
that  a  tleet  of  six  iron  .steam-ships  of  two 
thousand  t»jns  and  fitted  with  powerful  scrt-w 
engines  were  at  once  liud  down.  Two  of  thcui 
arc  already  launched. 

TlieC*|>«  and  India  lines  have  been  working 
for  sonic  time,  and  the  result  of  their  opera- 
tions furnishes  the  best  answer  to  any  specu- 
lations on   the  suViject  as   fkr  as  speed   is 
concerned.     By  way  of  Singapore  the  mail 
contract  to   Sydney  has  been  performed  in 
eighty-three  days,  and  homewanis  it  hiw  been 
accomplished   in  eighty-nine  and  cighty-,six 
days.     The  Cape  contract  has  been  still  more 
unfortunate,  the  ships  in  that  service  having 
occupii-il  txrtween  ntncly-four  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  outwards;  and,  on  the 
homeward  run,  something  more.     The  above 
work  has  been  pcrfonned  by  paddle  steamers, 
and  certainly  offers  no  advantages  over  some 
of   the  improved  sailing  vessels  which  now 
laake  the  run  in  eighty  to  ninety  days. 

Although  it  is  thus  shown  that  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company's  vcs-sels  have 
ikilod  in  opening  a  rapid  communicatinu  with 
■the  southern  and  eastern  ports  of  Australia, 
ithey  have  uiiquistionably  achieved  great  suc- 
Ovjw  on  the  Indian  line :  what  they  have 
performed  on  the  Suez  route  to  Calcutta,  the 
^u«tra1ian  Pacific  Company  will  in  a  few 
»nore  months  accomplish  by  means  of  the 
i«t»itnU8of  Panama  and  the 'Pacific,  for  Mcl- 
l>Ourne  and  Sydney. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  feature  in 
'tikis  new  route  is  the  existence  of  extensive 


coal-fields  in  New  South  Wales  anl  New 
Zealand  ;  existing  as  if  expressly  to  further 
the  great  scheme  which  i.s  now  being  matured 
of  encircling  the  world  with  a  chain  of  iron 
and  steam.  Looking  at  the  relative  positions 
of  Australia,  P.-xnama,  and  England,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  evident  that  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  keeping  up  a  regular  nii:)nthly 
and  even  fortnightly  communication,  in  about 
forty-five  days.  Time  is  tl>e  one  great  con- 
sideration in  all  business  transaction)',  and  it 
is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  elfecls  of 
thus  bringing  our  friends  in  the  golden 
colonies  so  near  home  as  to  enable  us  to 
receive  replies  to  our  letters  in  noraething 
over  a  hundred  days,  or  in  less  time  than 
it  now  requires  to  convey  a  letter  outwarils 
by  some  of  the  steamers  by  way  of  the  CajMS, 
The  accomplishment  of  this  must  constitute 
the  Pacific  route  the  great  post-road  to 
Australi.i — the  highway  for  passengers,  as 
Well  as  the  main  gold  channel  thence  to 
thi.i  country.*  Tlie  Australian  merchants 
will  cconoun'sc  a  large  sum  annually  by 
the  saving  of  intcre.st  on  the  value  of  the 
gold  sent  by  this  line — the  result  of  bringing 
it  home  in  fifly-flve  days,  instead  of  ei<»hty 
or  ninety  days  as  at  present.  This  Having 
upon  only  half  the  yield  of  the  Australian 
gold-fields  would  amount  to  a  very  consider- 
able sum ;  thus  verifying  the  axiom,  that 
"  Time  is  ujoney." 

From  Southampton  to  the  Atlantic  side  ol 
the  Panama  isthmus,  tho  service  will  be  per- 
Sirtned  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam-Packet 
Company,  which  is  now  building  five  new 
vessels  of  great  speed  and  aecomniodation. 
They  are  intended  to  ply  in  connexion  with 
the  ships  already  running  to  the  \\^'st  Indies. 
Arrived  at  Panama,  the  outward-bound 
traveller  will  find  a  railway  ready,  with  all 
its  appliances,  to  whisk  him  o(F  across  the 
narrow  band  of  earth  (forty-nine  miles  in 
breadth)  which  separates  the  two  great 
waters  of  the  world.  This  line  will  be  opened 
for  traflie  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  twenty 
miles  of  it  being  already  in  operation,  and 
st(.iim  will  thus  sink  the  diistonco  into  utter 
Insiguillcance. 

The  shortness  of  this  route  is,  however,  not 
its  only  recommendation.  The  fair  winds, 
the  placid  sea,  the  benutiful  climate,  all  point 
to  it  aa  one  that  will  be  traversed  in  far 
more  comfiirt  and  bodily  enjoyment  than  any 
other.  From  January  to  Decendier  an  un- 
ceosing  monsoon  wind  blows  across  the  South 
Patlfic,  always  nvailaWe,  anrl,  for  auxiliary 
screw  steamers,  the  finest  hreeite  that  could 
prevail.  ThLs  would  indeed  appear  to  be 
the  best  field  in  which  the  many  advantages 
nf  Screw  Steam  Navigation  could  be  shown. 
With  an  eight  knot  brec7.e  and  nil  canvas 
spread,  the  Black  Swan  or  the  Emu  iron 
steamers,  aided  by  half  steam  power,  may 
bound  across  that  unruffled  ocean,   with  a 

•  See  "Short  CbU  Aotom  th«  Ototw."— UooMhold 
YTunU  vol.  1.  p.  ti. 
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Bpccd  realizing  the  flight  of  their  living  name- 
sakes across  the  great  Australian  prairies. 
It  was  this  delightful  region  which  enchanted 
the  earliest  English  and  French  navigators: 
it  was  here  the  adventurous  Cook  spent 
many  weeks  of  his  ocean  life:  and  it  was 
from  this  part  of  the  Pacific  that  the  author 
of  T3'pee  and  Omoo  drew  the  materials  for 
his  interesting  tales. 

For  the  retum  voyage,  winds,  nearly  as 
favourahlc,  are  to  be  found  by  steering  well 
to  the  southward  for  a  short  time  alter 
leaving  the  Australian  continent  In  these 
latitudes  westerly  breezes  blow  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  which  will  not  fail  to  carry 
a  vessel  to  the  South  American  coast  in  fair 
weather.  A  screw  vessel  need  not  make  the 
American  coast ;  but,  by  steering  towards  the 
north,  when  within  a  certain  distance  of  land, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  be  easily  made. 
It  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that,  during  the 
whole  voyage,  there  is  one  continuous  summer 
breeze  and  summer  sky ;  not  a  cloud  dims  the 
bright  blue  of  the  tropical  horizon ;  the  unruly 
wave  seldom  troubles  the  face  of  the  wcll- 
namcd  Pacific.  By  this  route  the  passengers 
need  fear  no  storms ;  no  hcav^  squalls  of  wind 
or  rain;  no  unpleasant  motion  of  the  ship. 
The  terrors  of  the  much  dreaded  "  Cape  of 
Storms"  are  escaped  equally  with  the  pierc- 
ing cold  of  Cape  Horn  in  a  voyage  which  the 
most  delicate  and  nervous  may  undertake 
without  fear  or  inconvenience. 

AVhethor  the  great  ship-canal  which  is 
firomisud  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  will  be  realised,  or  whether  the  Panama 
railway  continue  to  be  the  means  of  transit 
across  the  Isthmus,  will  not  aifect  the  certain 
and  speedy  success  of  the  "great  screw" 
question  in  a  region  which,  of  all  others, 
appears  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  a  mode 
of  projicUing  .ship.s,  which  is  at  onco  econo- 
mical, rapid,  and  agreeable. 


CHIPS. 


A  LOCCST  OUST. 

I  WAS  quietly  at  work  at  Capri  one  day 
last  August  in  my  study,  labouring  to 
breathe  as  well  as  the  great  heat  would  let 
nic,  when  a  wild-looking  youth  rushed  in  to 
me  from  Anacapri,  with  news  that  the  locusts 
were  come.  The  *!isease  of  the  vines  had 
already  cau.sed  great  los.<!,  and  now  there  were 
the  locusts  eating  up  the  harvest.  A  great 
part  of  Anacapri,  said  the  youth,  is  as  bare  as 
if  a  fire  had  swept  across  it.  The  invaders 
had  alrcaily  pot  over  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  were  in  the  woods  below.  Would 
I  go  out  and  sec  tluni  ?    Certainly  I  would. 

As  we  approached  their  advanced  guard 
imder  cover  of  a  low  wood,  we  could  hear  the 
incessant  click-click  of  the  enemy,  and  every 
now  and  then  we  were  fallen  upon  by  locust 
scouts,  that  da.«hcd  again.st  our  faces  or  clung 
to  our  pantaloons.  As  we  proceeded  wc  found 


them  frolicking  in  legions,  like  imps  let  loose 
for  mischief  As  the  atmosphere  was  already 
thicker  than  T  liked,  I  did  not  that  morning 

fo  up  to  sec  how  things  looked  at  the  worst 
went  back  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Syndic, 
and  ascertain  what  could  be  done  to  mend 
them. 

Trouble  of  this  kind  comes  upon  Capri 
once  in  every  three  or  four  years ;  but  there 
has  been  no  swarm  so  great  as  the  present 
since  the  great  plague  of  locusts  twenty  years 
ago.  "  That,  indeed,"  my  informant  said,  "  was 
awful.  They  climbed  our  walls,  got  into  our 
houses  and  churches,  crawled  over  the  altar^ 
ate  up  the  entire  harvest ;  and  who  can  say 
what  else  might  have  happened  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Saint  Antonio?  Some  missionary 
priests  were  then  among  us,  and  they  ordained 
a  solemn  proces.sion  of  women ;  they  were  all 
to  walk  with  their  hair  loose  about  their 
shoulders,  and  the  priests  in  front  carrying 
the  image  of  the  saint  Before  the  proces- 
sion was  over,  a  strong  cast  wind  came  and 
blew  all  the  locusts  into  the  sea,  just  over  the 
Blue  Grotto.  Ah,  Signor,  Saint  Antonio  ii 
very  powerful  I" 

Report  having  been  formally  made  to  the 
Syndic,  his  excellency,  in  true  official  style, 
ordered  a  bag  of  the  devastators  to  be  col- 
lected and  sent  off  to  the  sub-intendant,  who 
resides  at  Castollamarc,  in  order  tint  he 
might  ascertain  whether  indeed  thcj  veie 
really  locusts.  Until  that  point  was  officbllj 
decided,  the  Syndic  could  disburse  none  a 
the  public  money  to  arrest  the  plague ;  whid 
was  of  course  spreading  meantime  with  tbe 
steadiness  of  a  prairie-fire  over  the  woodi 
and  fields.;  The  grain  was  being  bitten  (4 
under  the  ear  as  cleanly  as  though  cut  bT  J 
scissors ;  fig-trees  were  stripped  and  barba 
Our  messenger  reached  Castellamare  ato 
business  hours.  The  deputy  was  enjoying  bii 
evening  leisure,  and  could  speak  withnobodf- 

On  the  next  day,  however,  the  Syndic  et 
Anacapri,  having  obtained  the  rcquiaitepo^ 
mission,  attached  a  placard  to  the  walls  of  Ui  | 
house,  olTcring  a  reward  for  the  capture  <(  | 
locusts  at  the  rate  of  about  a  penny  fori 
pound.  All  the  idle  population  of  the  district 
instantly  became  busy,  and  went  out  locnit- 
hunting  in  parties  of  five  or  six,  wiUi  sub 
and  sheets.  A  sheet  held  by  a  man  at  eedi 
corner  being  lifted  up  like  a  wall  across  tbe 

Eath  of  the  invaders,  one  or  two  people  with 
rooms  beat  the  bushes  and  swept  the  carlli, 
causing  the  disturbed  locusts  to  fly  on  nntil 
the  sheet  was  black  with  them.  Then  it  Wl 
quickly  doubled  up,  the  insects  were  Krapci 
from  it  into  a  sack,  and  preparations  wd* 
made  for  the  taking,  in  the  same  war,  of 
another  batch.  A  locust-hunter  tells  mo  diet 
he  is  earning  at  his  work  sixtccnpcnce  a-dsj: 
sixpence  a-day  beyond  his  usual  wages.  I  in 
told  also,  by  the  parish  priest  of  Anacapri. 
that  in  a  few  days  the  whole  body  of  huntoi 
in  that  small  district  has  taken  upward  (f 
twenty  hundredweights;  but  he  rcmcmbcn 
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ono  season  ia  which  there  were  as  many 
taken  in  a  single  morning. 

The  reward  for  caiitured  locusts  is  not  paid 
until  they  iire  dead  and  buried.  Dead  aiid 
uaburied  they  soon  jjutrefy  under  a  hot  sun, 
and  breed  pestilence.  There  is  a  point  in  the 
islsnd  calleti  Monte  Solario,  about  eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Thither  the  locusts  are  all  uken  after  they 
have  been  soaked  in  boiling  water ;  and  having 
in  that  way  killed  them  by  the  sackful,  in  u 
deep  pit  Ihey  bury  them. 

ETERNAL  LAMPS. 

WnEH  we  hear  the  word  Lamp,  we  in- 
voluntarily recall  that  beloved  hinp  of  our 
childhood,  burning  in  the  secret  mountuin- 
cavcrn,  and  throwing  its  magic  nuliancc 
over  so  many  of  our  winter  nighty — the 
Wonderful  Lamp  of  Aladdin  ;  or  we  enter 
in  imagination  the  chapel  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem,  where  the  many  golden  and 
jewelled  luminaries,  presents  from  kings  and 
emperors,  hang  Uke  low  stars  within  their 
own  rich  twilight ;  or  we  think  of  the  lamps 
borne  before  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in 
ancient  Judea,  like  the  torch  of  Hymen  at 
the  weddings  of  old  Greece  and  Rome — ijr  of 
those  seven  cry.stal  vessels  of  supernatunl 
flame  which  St.  George  found  in  the  enchanted 
caslle,  and  which  he  extinguished  by  means 
of  a  goblet  of  precious  liquor,  to  the  instan- 
taneous and  utter  destruction  of  that  palace 
of  illusions.  By  Hie  help  of  the  same  word, 
moreover,  we  can,  if  it  so  pleases  us,  penetrate 
into  that  masque  in  the  city  of  Fez,  where 
nine  hundred  brazen  lamps  are  said  to 
burn  every  night;  or  can  travel  into  the 
obscure  antiquity  of  Egypt  (the  native  coun- 
try of  these  artificial  illuminators,  as  some 
Ihiiik),  and  be  present  at  lite  Feast  of  Lamps 
then:  held  annually,  according,  as  Uerodotiis 
reports:.  Our  present  business,  however,  is 
not  with  any  of  these ;  but  rather  with  that 
"bright  consummate  (lower"  of  all  lamps — the 
lamp  which  burns  perpeluaHy. 

Tlierc  are  two  kinds  of  F.tcrnnl  Lamps — 
one  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  tombs ;  and 
one  which  the  Rosicrucians  and  other  mystical 
philosophers  conceived  they  could  make,  and 
which  was  to  be  of  use  t'>  them  in  their 
Bcientific  experiments.  Of  the  former  kind 
we  hear  more  frequently  and  have-  fuller 
accounts,  than  of  the  latter.  The  pi.iet  Cov»-ley, 
in  a  note  on  this  subject,  expresses  an  opinion 
that  the  idea  of  sepulchral  lamps  came  from 
the  East,  "  where  there  wu.i  such  infltiitc 
espensc  and  curio.sity  bestowed  upon  septil- 
chres."  Be  this  as  it  mny,  it  is  chiefly  in  con- 
nexion xvith  ancient  Roman  tombs  that  we 
read  of  the  discovery  of  Eternal  Lamps. 
According  to  the  belief  once  entertained,  the 
Romans  placed  tho.sc  lights  in  the  m.iHso- 
Icuras  of  their  friends  and  relations,  as  a 
mark  of  honour;  here  it  was  asserted  they 
coDtinued  burning  without  any  waste,  and 


in  deflanco  of  ordinary  natural  laws,  as  long 
as  the  air  was  excluded  from  them ;  but, 
immediately  upon  the  opening  of  the  tomb, 
the  rare  and  apparently  supernatural  llame 
was  extinguished.  This  circumstance  fur- 
nished Cowley  with  a  simile  in  describing 
the  violent  death  of  Ammon  by  the  hand  of 
Jonathan : 

'Twixt  his  ri^ht  ribs  deep  pierced  the  ftirion^  bladt, 
Attd  oiieu'd  wide  those  secret  vetiieU  where 
Lifu's  light  go>M  out  wliou  &r»l  tliey  let  in  uir. 

It  is  afHrraed  that,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  during  the  ponliftcato  of 
Paul  III.,  an  ancient  tomb  was  discovered  in 
the  Via  Appia;  which,  from  an  inscription 
upon  it,  was  6uppo.sed  to  be  the  burial-place 
ol'Cicero's  daughter  Tullia.  In  this  si'puichro 
was  found  the  body  of  a  woman,  with  her  hair 
done  up  in  tres.scs,  and  tied  with  a  golden 
thread  ;  also  a  lighted  lamp,  which,  if  the 
story  were  true,  must  have  been  burning  for 
at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  But  this  admirable  spectacle  did  not 
last  long.  The  contents  of  the  mau.soleum 
were  no  .sooner  influenced  hy  the  exteiioratr, 
than  the  light  extinguished  itself;  and  the 
body — failiitg  like  a  ghost  before  the  eyes  of 
the  beholders — fell  into  a  heap  of  formless 
dusL 

Between  four  and  five  centuries  previous  to 
this,  a  lamp,  which  had  been  burning  for  a 
still  longer  period,  ia  said  to  have  been 
unearthed  in  a  tomb  suppo.scd  to  contain 
the  body  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Evandcr, 
mentioned  by  Virgil.  It  must  have  been 
lying  there  for  above  two  thousand  two 
hundred  rears.  A  countryman  in  the 
ncii;hbourhood  of  Rome,  happening  to  dig  a 
littie  deeper  than  u.sual  in  his  field,  came  upon 
the  body  of  a  man  taller  than  the  city  wall, 
and  enclosed  in  a  stone  coffin  with  an  inscrip 
lion  establishing  the  identity  of  the  corpse. 
.\n  imnion.sc  gash,  measuring  four  feet  and  ■ 
half,  w-as  in  the  middle  of  the  breast — the 
very  gash  inllictcd  by  the  spear  of  Turnus; 
and  over  the  head  there  wa,s  a  burning  lamp. 
William  of  Malmcsbury,  whose  hi.story  con- 
tains an  account  of  this  matter,  saj's  that  the 
lamp  was  "constructed  by  magical  art;  so 
that  no  violent  blast,  no  dripping  of  water, 
could  cxtingui.sh  it  While  many  were  lost 
in  admiration  at  thi.s,  one  person  (as  there  are 
always  some  people  expert  in  mischief)  made 
an  aperture  beneath  the  Same  with  an  iron 
style,  which  introducing  the  air,  the  light 
vanished."  Rome  days  afterwards,  "  the  body 
being  drenched  with  the  drip  of  the  eves,  ac 
knowlcdged  thccorruption  common  tomortals; 
the  skin  and  the  nerves  dissolving."  Con- 
sidering that  Pallas  is  a  somewhat  doubtful 
hi.<torical  character,  and  that  there  nrc  good 
rca.sons  for  believing  that  men  tailor  tlinn  city 
walls  have  never  existed,  it  is  perhaps  \mne- 
cessary  to  add  that  it  would  be  exercising  no 
great  amoimt  of  scepticism  to  discredit  this 
narrative,  Eternal  Lamp  and  alL 
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Solinut,  a  Lftttn  writtr  who  lired  in  the  first 
eentury  of  the  Oirisliun  era,  tells  us  thnt  a 
ti^ht  was  found  in  a  tomb,  which  had  burnt 
tlitT«  above  fifteen  centuries,  and  which  fell 
into  dust  in  the  hands  of  those  who  took  it  up. 
It  id  said  that  scrcral  of  these  lamps  have 
bevn  discovered  in  the  territory  of  Vrterbo  in 
Italy;  of  which  that  of  Olybius  Xfasimus  of 
Padua  is  the  nio.st  celcbi-ated.  This  had  rc- 
mainud  burning  for  flfteeu  hundred  yeare — 
which,  bj-  the  bye,  appears  to  be  tl»e  favourite 
allotment  of  time  in  these  mnttcrj.  Two 
phial.s,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  both 
filled  with  an  admirably  clear  liquor,  nou- 
rished, without  any  sensible  diminution,  a 
lamp  placed  between  thcin,  or,  as  some  say, 
under  them.  But  whether  this,  like  the  others, 
expired  "when  Grst  they  let  in  air,"  depo- 
nent sayeth  not 

Hitherto  we  liare  spoken  only  of  Italy ;  but 
it  appears  that  our  own  country  has  had  the 
honour  of  producing  these  phenomena.  "  It 
is  reported,"  says  Hailcy  in  his  English  Dic- 
tionary (1730),  "that,  at  the  dissolution  of 
mona-steries,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIIT., 
there  wa.«:  a  lamp  found  that  had  then  burnt 
in  a  tomb  from  about  three  hundred  year* 
after  Christ,  which  was  near  twelve  hundred 
years. — Two  of  these  subterranean  lamps,"  he 
add.s,  "are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of 
Rarities  nt  Leyden  in  Holland."  Rarities 
indeed  !  But  did  thej-  continue  to  bum  in  the 
Museum  ?  or  had  their  eternity  como  to  an 
end?  _ 

The  existence  of  these  stories  probably  sug- 
gested an  image  to  Shakspcarc's  mind  in  that 
solemn  address  of  Pericles  over  the  supposed 
dead  body  of  his  queen,  which  ho  is  about  to 
consign  to  the  ocean  : — 

XVIicre,  for  a  monnnient  upon  thy  bones, 
And  ri;:r-rfJD»inin?  lamp*,  tlio  belching  whfti* 
.And  liuiiimiDg  wttormadlo'orwbcliu  tliyeorpsc, 
kLjriug'  witU  aimple  sheik.  Ad  l/l.,  Si.  I. 


also  has  an    Eternal    hump — not, 
in  connexion  with  death,  but  with  a 


Spenser 
however, 
wedding  :- 


niff  owno  two  hands  the  holy  knott*  dtj  knitt, 
Tint  nntio  but  death  for  ever  can  divide  ; 
Hi*  onne  two  liandd,  for  anch  a  tame  innnt  fltt, 
Tho  hoimlin);  Are*  did  kiudlo  and  provide, 
And  liuly  wiiter  tlicruon  upriucklcd  wide  ;  _ 
At  whieli  the  bushy  toiidct'  a  j^roonio  did  light, 
And  kttcrcd  lump  in  secret  chainhcr  hide, 
Where  it  »lioiiln  not  be  qncnohcd  day  nornltrlit, 
For  feiire  ot  evli  flitea,  but  bunien  ever  bright. 
Moot  I.,  e.  13,  «.  5. 

Upton  says  that  Spensor  here  "  seems  to  allude 
to  tlio  mystical  meaning  of  the  Wise  Virgins' 
lamps  in  the  parable,  which,  like  the  typical 
Are  in  I.evit.  vi.,  '  Bhall  ever  Ins  burninc 
upon  the  altar'  of  love  ;  '  bhall  never  go  out.' " 
But  it  ought  to  have  been  added,  that  in  this 
case  special  directions  are  given  that  the  fire 
■hall  bo  supplied  with  fuel 
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Would  tho  reader  like  to  know  tho  co' 
position  of  Eternal  Lamps.  We  arc  in  pos- 
ses.sion  of  two  or  three  recipes,  which  we  do 
not  mind  imparting  to  him.  According 
some  authorities  they  are  made  of  the  oilinei 
of  gold,  resolved  by  art  into  a  liquid  su 
stance.  That  is  one  way.  CHI  of  gold  is  ni 
doubt  obtainable  at  any  chemist's  shop ; 
not,  write  to  some  friend  or  relation  at  tl 
Australian  or  California  digpngs.  Anoth 
metliod  has  been  set  forth,  from  personal  e: 
periment,  bj-  Trithemius,  a  learned  Ge 
ecclesiastic  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
assures  us  that  he  bad  himself  made  an  oil 
flower  oC  brim.'<tone,  borax,  and  spirit  of  wi; 
which  burnt  many  vears  without  wastin< 
It  docs  not  appear,  nowever,  that  it  woul 
bum  an  indefinite  numl>cr  of  vears;  so 
after  all,  this  was  not  an  V^ternal  I.jun| 
Athanasius  Kircher,  a  philosophical  (Jenni 
Je.>fuit  who  lived  about  two  hundred  y 
ago,  and  who  has  written  a  great  deal  on  ti 
fiubjcct  of  lamp.s,  spcak.s  of  a  waj*  to  rcdui 
the  ilame  l.iack  into  wnx,  so  ns  to  keep  up 
perpetual  supply ;  which  would  certainly  " 
economical.  The  incorLSUtn.ible  wick  is  to 
of  asbestos.  And  here  it  may  1h>  remark 
that  lamps  with  asbestos  wicks  have  in  fact 
been  mode ;  which,  a.s  far  as  the  wicks  thenv 
selves  were  concerne'l,  have  had  .someappi 
ance  of  immortality.  That  this  sin, 
niinern]  has  the  power  of  re.sisting  the 
of  fire  is  perfectly  well  known;  althou 
probable  that  some  sJight  diminution  in 
does  really  take  place,  which  would  ncci 
end  at  length  in  the  destruction  of  th« 
stanco.  The  same  author  mentions  a  ehcmti 
preparation  of  gold,  which  is  thereby 
dered  spongy,  is  called  Salamander's  wool,  and 
which  he  also  recommends  as  a  matcriaj  fqr 
wicks.  Fortunio  Liceto,  a  Genocjw  physl 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  strenuoi 
contended  for  the  possibility  of  Eternal  ~ 
says,  thnt  the  ancients  had  a  secret  of 
an  inconsumable  oil,  or  of  constructing 
lamps  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  they  bumi 
the  smoke  condensed  inscn.siblv,  and  i-csolri 
itself  into  oil  again.  This  looks  like  an  ani 
cipation  of  chose  modern  stoves  which 
Bume  their  own  .smoke,  and  b"  a)<^an8 
which,  and  Lord  Palnierston's  ftilJ,  we 
hope  to  .'«eo  the  air  of  T/indon  purified.  i<ii 
contends  that  the  everlasting  fires  burnittg 
the  altars  of  some  of  the  pagan  divinitii 
were  of  tho  same  nature  as  Eltnial  Lam 
but  it  is  well  known  that  these  fires  w 
sedulously  maintained  by  their  appoin 
guardians,  and  that  the  punishment  of  deal 
was  ordained  for  letting  tliem  expire. 

Our  conntrj-man,  Friar  Bacon,  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  making  lamps  tliiit  should 
bum  for  ever ;  and  even  the  scientific  r>r.  Plott 
who  died  as  late  &s  tho  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-six,  entertained  th* 
game  opinion.  He  proj)oscd  a.sbcstos  as  thtt 
material  for  the  wick.  Indeed  ho  conc«i' 
that  to  bo  the  only  possible  Substance  for 
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purpose.  Am!  that  Ha  Citlure  would  b&a  proof 
eitlKT  Ihat  PiTpctual  Lamps)  are  ittogethiT 
iabulous,  or  that  the  ancients  made  them 
without  wicks.  For  tho  fluid  which  is  to 
support  tho  life  of  the  flarac,  he  siiKa^stvd 
naphtha,  or  liquid  bitumen,  which  ■vvijl  burn 
without  a  wick;  and  thought  that  a  trial 
might  be  made  o(  the  Wtumoii  sprini^in^  into 
the  cool  mines  at  Pitchfonl,  in  Shropshire. 
This  18  io  fact  a  shrowd  guess  iu  thi>  direction 
of  gas  lamps  ;  though  tho  Ka.'«-contra'-tor8  will 
tell  you  that  for  a  perpetnal  light  there  must 
be  a  perpetual  supply.  It  is  i|uite  certain, 
hon-erer,  that  a  species  of  illuminntioti  may 
be  produced  which  will  continue  for  a  great 
length  of  time  without  any  fresh  malurial 
for  combustion.  In  a  book  of  chemical  and 
other  scientific  experiments,  printed  not  many 
years  ago,  we  find  the  following  directions 
for  making  a  lamp  that  will  bum  twehre 
months  without  replenishing  : — "  Take  a 
stick  of  phosphorus,  and  put  it  into  a  largo 
dry  phial,  not  corked,  and  it  will  aflbrd  a 
light  ^iifliciciit  to  discern  any  object  in  a 
room  when  held  ne«r  it,  and  will  continue  its 
luminous  appearance  for  more  than  twelve 
months."  It  is  pos.siblc  that  the  Rosicruclan 
philosophers  possessed  some  such  knowledge 
as  this,  and  so  deluded  their  more  ignorant 
contemporaries. 

On  the  sceptical  aide  of  the  question, 
OtUu-io  Ferrari,  who  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
tury with  Liceto,  wrote  a  work,  printed  at 
I'aiJun,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
entilli'd  Disscrtatio  dc  Vetcrnm  Lucomis 
Sepulchralibus.  In  this  tre-itise  ho  contends, 
"that  the  use  of  sepulchral  lamps  cannot  be 
of  sncb  standing  in  Italy  ».<i  is  pretended ; 
becau.ee  they  used  to  burn  their  dead,  and 
put  the  ashes  in  urns  of  such  narrow  necks 
that  a  lamp  could  not  be  got  into  them."  He 
then  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  cannot 
be  a  perpetual  flame  cither  by  means  of  the 
oil  or  wick. 

The  best  mode,  as  it  .woms  to  us,  of  account- 
ing for  tho  phenomenon,  ha'!  been  put  forth  in 
the  Ana  of  Vigneul  Marvillc,  where  wc  find 
the  following: — "  It  happens  frequently  when 
antiquarians  are  searching  by  torch-light  old 
sepulchres  which  they  have  opened,  that  thick 
vapours,  produced  by  decomposition  of  the 
bodies,  become  ignited  at  the  approach  of  the 
flame,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  atten- 
dants, who  have  more  than  once  shouted  a 
minicic.  This  sudden  effect  is  quite  natural; 
but  it  has  occasioned  the  belief  that  these 
flames  proceed  from  Perpetual  Lamps."  At 
the  same  time  extinguished  lamps  may  really 
have  been  discovered,  which,  of  course,  would 
aid  the  delusion. 

R(«enrrant7!,  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
Ro.'<icrucian  sect,  is  .said  to  have  made  an 
Eternal  Lamp,  which  was  di.scovcred  some 
years  after  his  death  in  a  subterranean  vault 
where  he  lay  buried.  This  story,  (which  is  a 
sort  of  improved  edition  of  the  IcRends  re- 
nting to  the  allied  burial-places  of  Tullia  and 


PalLis)  is  thus  related  in  number  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  of  .\dLH,son"8  Spectator: 
— "A  certain  person,  having  occasion  to  dig 
somewhat  deep  in  the  ground,  met  with  a 
small  door  having  a  wail  on  each  >«ide  of  it. 
His  curiosity,  and  the  hojics  of  finding  some 
hidden  treasure,  soon  proniptcd  him  Io  force 
open  the  tloor.  He  was  immediately  surprised 
by  a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  and  discovered  a 
very  fair  vault  At  the  upper  end  of  it  was 
a  statue  of  a  man  in  armour,  sitting  by  a 
table  and  leaning  on  his  lefl  arm.  He  held  a 
truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  hn<l  a  lamp 
burning  before  him.  The  man  had  no  sooner 
set  one  foot  within  the  vault,  than  the  stAtue 
erected  itself  from  its  leaning  posture,  stood 
bolt  upright,  and  upon  the  fellow'.s  ndvanoing 
another  step,  lifted  up  tho  truncheon  in  his 
right  hnnd.  Tiie  man  slill  ventured  a  third 
step;  when  tho  statuo  with  a  furious  blow 
broke  the  lamp  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
lei^  his  guest  in  a  sudden  darkness.  Upon 
the  report  of  this  adventure,  the  country  peo- 
ple soon  came  with  lights  to  the  sepulchre, 
and  (li.scovered  that  tho  statue,  which  was 
made  of  bra.ss,w.is  nothing  more  th.Hn  a  piece 
of  clock-work ;  that  the  floor  of  the  vault  was 
all  loose,  and  underlaid  with  several  stpringsi, 
which,  upon  any  m.in's  entering,  naturally 
produced  that  which  had  happened.  Rosi- 
crndus,  say  his  disciples,  made  use  of  this 
method  to  show  tho  world  that  ho  had  re- 
inventc<i  the  ever-burning  l.iinps  of  the 
ancients ;  though  he  was  resolved  no  one 
should  reap  any  advantage  from  the  dis- 
covery." An  edition  of  the  Spcct."itor,  pub- 
lished by  (he  Tonsons  in  seventeen  hundred 
nnJ  sixty-seven,  has  a  frontispiece  by  Hay- 
man,  illustrative  of  this  story.  The  statue  in 
armour  stand.-;  with  uplifted  truncheon — the 
mysterious  lamp  hangs  by  long  chains  from 
the  sullen  vault — the  recumbent  figure  on  tho 
tomb  sleeps  in  white  repose  beneath  the  en- 
chanted radiance — the  porspoctive  of  heavy 
arches  recede  into  the  gloom — the  .sepulohral 
urn  is  .seen  in  a  niche  ovcrhcvl — and  the 
scared  man  enters  at  the  doorway. 

In  IJurton's  Anat'jmy  of  Melancholy  a 
lamp  is  mentioned  which  is  to  burn  as  long 
as  the  man  with  whom  it  has  a  certain  mysti- 
cal connection  continues  to  live.  This  lamp 
(according  to  Burgravius,  a  disciple  of  Para- 
cclsu.s,  from  whom  Rurton  quotes)  is  to  Ixs 
made  of  man's  blood;  which,  chemically 
prepared  forty  days,  and  afterwards  kept  in 
a  gla-i-S  shall  show  all  the  accidents  of^  this 
life :  if  the  lamp  burn  brightly,  then  the  man 
is  cheerful  .ind  healthy  in  mind  and  body  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hanri,  he  from  w'hom  tlie  l)U>oil 
is  taken  be  mclnncholit:-  or  a  spendthrift,  then 
it  will  bum  dimly,  and  flicker  in  the  socket ; 
and — moat  wonderful  of  all — it  gn<'S  out 
when  he  dies.  A  lamp  is  described  in  llie  old 
romance  of  "  Virgiliiis,"  a  singular  chn'oicle 
of  the  in.i'pc'il  fiats  and  works  of  miperhu- 
mnn  science,  attributed  by  the  middle  a(»v'8  to 
Virgil  tho  pout     The  story  B  worth  quoting^ 
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at  length,  u  a  reatlj  frrand  Action,  and  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  old  Eng-lish.  "  For  profit  of 
the  common  peoplo,"  savs  the  history, 
"  Virpilius  on  a  grvat  mighty  marblo  pillar 
did  make  a  hridg"?  mat  came  up  to  the  palace ; 
thnt  falace  and  the  pillnr  stood  in  the  mid  of 
Rome  ;  Dnd  upon  this  pillar  made  he  a  lamp 
of  glass  that  alway  burned  without  (!;oing 
out,  and  nobody  might  put  it  out;  and  this 
lamp  lightened  over  all  the  city  of  Rome  from 
one  comer  to  the  other,  and  there  was  not  so 
little  a  street  but  it  gave  such  light  that  it 
BCemed  t«vo  torches  there  had  stand ;  and 
upon  the  walls  of  the  palace  made  he  a  metal 
man  that  held  in  hin  hand  a  metal  bow  that 
pointed  ever  upon  the  lamp  for  to  shoot  it  out, 
but  always  burned  the  lamp,  and  gave  light 
over  all  Rome.  And  upon  a  time  went  the 
burgesses'  daughters  to  play  in  the  palace, 
and  beheld  the  metal  man  -,  and  one  of  them 
asked,  in  sport,  why  he  shot  not ;  and  then 
she  came  to  the  man,  and  with  lu-r  hand 
touched  the  bow,  and  then  the  bolt  flew  out, 
and  brake  the  lamp  that  VirgiliuB  made; 
and  it  was  wonder  that  the  maiden  went  not 
out  of  her  mind  for  the  great  fear  she  had, 
and  also  the  other  burgesses'  daughters  that 
were  in  her  company,  of  the  great  stroke  that 
it  gave  when  it  nit  llic  lamp,  and  when  they 
saw  the  metal  man  so  swillly  run  his  way  ; 
and  never  after  was  he  no  more  seen.  And 
this  foresaid  lamp  was  abiding  burning  after 
th«  death  of  Virgilius  by  the  space  of  three 
hundred  years  or  more." 

After  all,  to  what  does  an  Eternal  Lamp 
amount  even  on  the  showing  of  its  believers  ? 
Merely  to  something  whose  perpetuity  us 
leased^  upon  chance,  and  which  accident  or 
mischief  may  at  any  time  bring  to  a  sudden 
and  final  stop. 

OLD  SETTLERS  OP  TENNESSEE. 

TnE  western  settler  in  America  of  the  prc- 
Bent  day  is  not  remarkable  for  polish.  The 
west  end  of  the  world  is  much  less  refined 
than  the  west  end  of  London.  Yet  the 
dwellers  in  the  back  scttletncnU  now,  aro  in 
a  high  condition  of  refinement  compared  with 
their  primogenitors. 

We  are  never  tired  of  drawing  compari- 
sons between  the  comforts  and  advantages 
possessed  by  civilised  men  as  they  were  si.Tty 
or  eighty  years  ago  and  as  they  are  at  present 
It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  the  veriest 
savage  is  not  quite  what  he  used  to  be,  and 
that  the  backwoodsmen,  settlers,  pioneers, 
or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called,  arc 
altered  greatly  in  their  character  by  the  great 
changes  made  of  late  in  the  material  condi- 
tion of  society.  In  these  days,  pioneers  wear 
boots,  and  their  wives  play  upon  pianos;  and 
rough  as  they  may  be  now,  they  cannot  do 
such  things  and  stiil  be  quite  what  their  fore- 
fethcrs  were. 

The  fault  lies  not  with  them,  hut  with  the 
■pint  of  the  time.     At  the  present  time  the 


emigrant  goes  westward  through  unexplored 
forests  in  a  steamboat,  carrying  on  lx>ard, 
under  care  of  a  steward,  a  corkscrew,  ■  few 
forks  (possibly  silver),  glsss  and  china,  bedK, 
and  a  thousand  luxurious  knick-knacks.  The 
wilds  of  Minnesota  and  Nebrnska  become  in 
six  months  thoroughly  tutored,  even — to 
speak  by  comparison — genteel.  The  tail  jr 
and  the  milliner  belong  to  tlte  first  party  of 
pioneers  quite  as  much  as  the  carpenter  or 
mason.  The  publican,  (he  doctor,  and  the 
printer  land  by  the  next  boat  Walk  in 
these  wilds  next  year,  and  you  hear  pianos 
beaten  by  the  linnds  of  the  stout  damsels  who 
dwell  and  walk  about  there,  arrayed  in  silk  ; 
you  may  drop  in,  too,  at  the  pastrycook's ; 
orplar  at  billiards;  or  read  stiff  patriotism  in 
the  I^ebraska  Mercury.  A  steamer  or  a 
coach  brings  friends  of  ."(ettlcrs  from  the  inner 
world  on  visits,  or  carries  away  the  pioneer 
shopkeeper  to  make  his  purchn.so  of  "  an 
entirely  new  stock  of  spring  goods."  Yet,  in 
practice,  all  this  is  consi<lered  rough  work  by 
the  traveller  from  Europe. 

The  nioncers  of  eighty  years  ago  liTcd  quito 
in  another  wa;'.  Take  for  an  illustration  the 
old  time  when  Tennessee,  now  oue  of  the 
nirist  populous  states  of  the  Union,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  first  white  men  who  made  » 
home  there.  I  will  say  nothing  just  now 
the  incessant  conflicts  ^^ith  the  Indians, 
attacks  and  surprises;  the  bittemes.«  of  hati 
seasoning  the  wild  excitement  of  the  confil 
the  familiarity  with  scones  of  blootished  w' 
— in  the  absence  of  a  counteracting  influi 
— <leadciicd  the  religious  sentiment  anao: 
the  pioneers.  They  were  not  holy  men, 
although  they  had  no  lack  of  human  virtue  ; 
and  it  is  not  for  rac  to  say  how  nim-h  ■ 
may  have  benefitted  by  the  great  Ri'iL 
Revival — the  terra  is  American — eti.  -u-l 
among  them  by  certain  preachers,  I'rcsKy- 
torian  and  .Methodist  On  that  or- 1  '  ■'  r 
all  flocked  togethcr^fifty-four  Vi  i 

a  dense  forest,  devoting  thcm.selvcs  !  • . ,  „^,v,,i., 
exercises  night  and  day.  Lamps  and  torches 
all  night  long  nrndc  a  gala  in  the  primeval 
wood,  in  which  there  were  twenty  thousMid 
people  worshipping,  and  being  taught  to  wor^ 
ship,  in  a  wild  way  suited  to  their  tempei 

Longer  ago  than  that,  when  the  settle: 
began  in  Tennessee,  the  only  path  into 
from  the  east  was  by  a  single  Indian  tmiL  It 
would  admit  nothing  larger  than  a  pmck- 
horse.  No  waggon  was  seen  in  Tcnn 
before  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ae 
six.  The  want  of  conveyance  indical 
want  of  a  vast  number  of  ihing.%  that 
conveyed  about  with  as  little  thought  of  %af 
special  bk-ssiii;;  in  the  tne.tns  of  transit,  aa  WV 
have  in  connexion  with  our  regular  sup'pliet 
of  light  and  air.  S.alt  brought  upon  pack- 
horses  cost  ten  dollars  a  bushel ;  coffee  and  tM 
were  never  seen ;  and  the  little  sugar  made  out 
of  the  sugar  maple  was  used  only  for  the  sick, 
or  for  the  occa.sional  sweetening  of  a  draot  ia 
honour   of    some   extraordinary   event— th* 
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new  settler,  or,  perhaps,  a  wed- 
were  almost  no  tools.  Iron  was 
ilrby  the  costij  tr.insit  upon  pack- 
ir  monntAins  and  through  forest, 
fused  on'y  for  making  and  repnir- 
•  and  the  most  necessary  farming 
Binges  and  ^tcnings  were  made 
Ind  even  the  use  of  iron  nails  was 
ItraragnnL  They  made  their  own 
their  own  huts;    for  they  would 

t Article  brought  in  to  them  from 
hoes  were  commonly  worn  only 
'  the  year,  and  boots,  when  a  new 
:ht  them  on  his  feet,  were  8tare<l 
led.  Hats  were  of  course  not 
fine  linen,  nor  broadcloth;  and 
pioneer  who  daxed  to  appear  in 
I  which  there  was  a  button  more 
I  be  absolutely  needed.  Back 
nst  buttons,  or  the  useless  second 

t  buttons,  were  not  to  bo  regarded 
with  patience, 
(►primitive  men  of  the  frontier  bad 
I  do  with   carpentry,   misonrj  or 

Sand  there  was  no  plumber,  p-iinter, 
imoog  them,  they  of  course  kept 
tlive  establishiacntA     Every  man 
ct,  a  ritle,  and  a  butcher  knife  ; 
in  a  settlement  perhaps  one 
and  un  auger,  to  be  used  at  the 
log  cabin.     The  cabin  floor  was 
which  very  luxurious  or  enter- 
lies  stamped  some  of  the  Blares 
puncheons,  and  they  split  pun- 
foT   fihiittcrs  when    they  wanted 
iiisiilc  of  this  eligible  one-roomed 
lenec  wn.^  fitted  up  with  a  sound 
•ap]mrtcd  on  four  legs,  capable  of 
I  as  a  bench,  a  table,  or  a  bucket 
)  one  or  two  rough-hewn  bedsteads, 
bairs  and  stools  to  match.     The 
pestried  with  the  dresses  of  the 
the  clothes  and  arms  belonging 
I  should  not  forget  to  say  that 
log  cabin  contained  aUo  a  spin- 
d  y<^rj  frequently  a  loom.     The 
the  raw  material  of  dress  and 
»mcn    spun,    and   wove,    and 

settlers  in  Tenncs.sco  raised,  in  a 

illmate,  admirable  herd.s  of  cattle, 

'ebted  for  tho  abundance  of  their 

[for  a  good  deal  of  their  security 

to  Iniiian  corn.      Dr.  Ramsay, 

^excellent  "  Annals  of  Tcnnes-see," 

;  Charleston,  we  are  gathering  the 

liere  set  down,  is  very  eloquent  on 

Tj  amply  sets  forth  its  importance 

Df  the  early  settlers.     The  frontier 

|be  says,  could  not  have  been  held 

Its    certainty,    tho    hule    prc- 

hc  soil  required  for  it,  the  small 

while  it  grows,  and  the  .«pccd 

it  runs  on  to  maturity,  are  all 

Btnts  in  iU  favour  as  the  staple 

turbed  border  country.    Then, 

ii  yields  most  beautifully ;  the 


very  pith  of  its  stalk  is  eatable ;  and,  when 
that  is  taken  out,  the  stalk  pressed  between 
rollers,  yields  what  they  call  corn-stalk  mo- 
lasses. Then  again  the  ripe  crop  may  without 
hurt  bo  very  much  neglected.  The  whole  com- 
munity might  quit  the  harvest  to  go  on  an 
expedition  against  Indians,  yet  tho  ripe  com 
would  remain  safe  upon  the  stalk,  even  if  left 
standing  throughout  the  winter.  Smut  or 
weavil  never  touched  it;  no  snow -storms 
could  do  it  any  harm.  Furthermore,  when 
the  crop  was  gathered  at  the  owner's  leisure, 
it  wa^  easily  husked,  or  it  need  not  be  husked 
at  all  until  it  was  wanted.  Then  tho  ripe 
maize  might  be  prepared  for  food  in  scores  of 
forms.  It  was  good  roasted  or  boiled,  whole 
or  grated.  Poets  unborn  shall  sing  of  mush, 
of  pone,  of  hoe-cake,  and  of  dodgers;  of  mush 
that  is  good  with  milk,  or  that  is  good  with 
molasses,  or  that  is  good  with  butter,  or  that 
is  good  with  honey,  or  that  is  good  with 
gravy.  Maize  again  gives  no  trouble  to  the 
grinder,  and  requires  no  apparatus,  for  it  is 
always  relished  best  when  it  is  coarsely 
ground.  It  needs  no  costly  mill,  no  bolting 
cloth.  The  uses  of  corn  grain  like  this — highly 
nutritious — to  tho  old  pioneers  are  obvious 
enough.  If  the  Indians  came  down  upon  the 
settlement,  the  fighting  pioneers  required  no 
troublesome  provisioning.  Every  mnn  ;>arched 
a  pock  of  com,  and  put  it  partly  into  hia 
wallet,  and  partly  into  his  pockets;  then  ho 
took  up  his  rifle,  mounted  his  horse,  and  was 
ready  for  campaign.  If  tho  whole  body 
capable  of  bearing  arms  had  to  turn  out, 
women  nnd  children  could  undertake  so  light 
a  la'wur  as  the  rai.sing  of  tho  maize  crop.  If 
there  came  too  many  new  settlers,  tho  com 
ripened  so  fast  that  there  was  soon  bread  in 
plenty  for  them.  If  an  autumnal  intermittent 
fever,  the  certain  frontier  plague  among  tho 
clearings,  laid  even  an  entire  settlement  upon 
its  back,  it  did  not  stop  the  harvesting,  for 
harvest  was  so  early  that  according  to  tho 
common  order  of  things  the  crop  was  in 
before  tho  fever  came. 

The  sports  of  the  old  frontier  men  were,  of 
course,  all  of  tho  rough  or  mnnfy  kind,  such 
as  hunting,  shooting,  tomahawk-throwing. 
They  did  not,  like  modern  settlers  now, 
play  cards  or  pitch  dollars.  They  were  not 
without  music;  many  of  them  performed 
upon  tho  bugle,  fife,  or  drum  ;  and,  when  k 
fiddler  came  among  them,  they  ran  after  Mm 
as  fishes  ran  to  gape  at  Orpheu:). 

Tho  rough  manners  of  the  men  were 
pleasantly  reflected  in  the  boys,  when  after  a 
time  there  was  to  be  found  such  a  thing  as  a 
chance  schoolmaster  here  anii  there  in  the 
settlement  He  built  his  log  hut  near  ft 
spring,  for  boys  thirst  very  much  over  their 
lessons;  and  they  behaved  well  cnouKh  in 
onlinary  times,  but  then  even  they  b.id  their 
"institutions.''  It  wouUI  have  been  certainly 
a  simple  institution  to  establish  it  as  a  rule 
that  there  should  be,  as  there  always  was,  & 
week's  holiday  at   Chrislmaa.     They   went 
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about  it,  liowcver,  border  faflhion ;  tlte  holi- 
day must  be  not  f^vcn,  but  talcen  ;  it  was  not 
to  bu  had  as  a  matter  of  courac,  but  to  be 
fouirUt  for.  On  the  Friday  morning  before 
Christmas,  the  boys  of  a  Tennessee  frontier 
school  used  to  go  down  betimes  and  capture 
the  school  building,  light  great  fires  inside, 
and  bar  the  master  out  When  he  came 
down  be  asserted  his  authority  and  attempted 
to  re-take  his  castle.  Of  course  ho  failed, 
and  the  insurgents  refused  to  surrender 
except  on  their  own  conditions — a  school  feast 
and  a  week's  holiday.  The  master  got  a 
faction  on  his  side,  and  from  each  party 
ambassadors  were  sent  with  full  powers  to 
treat  If  the  master  played  the  Czar  and 
treated  tho  young  Turks  too  haughtily, 
refusing  to  sign  for  them  a  fair  treaty,  they 
took  him  prisoner  and  hauled  him  to  the 
spring,  where  ho  received  a  ducking.  Be- 
yond that  point  he  never  carried  his  resist- 
ance. Whenever  ho  yielded,  an  express 
messenger  was  despatched  for  apples  and 
cider,  or  perhaps  for  stronger  drinks,  and  tho 
short  holiday  season  so  was  inaugurated.  On 
the  Monday  after  ChriBtmas,  the  boys  went 
back  to  books ;  and  however  much  they  might 
be  drawn  away  from  them  by  the  commotions 
proper  to  the  settlement,  so  far  as  the  school 
itself  was  concerned  they  had,  except  the 
week  so  conquered,  no  vacations. 

Every  man  added  to  a  frontier  settlement 
that  had  (o  fight  for  its  ground,  gave  ad- 
ditioniil  security.  For  that  reason  every  new 
comer  received  cordial  welcome.  If  he  were 
a  single  man,  a  home  and  occupation  were  at 
once  provided  for  him  in  the  house  of  some 
old  pioneer.  If  he  brought  a  wife  and 
children,  other  family  men  came  to  him 
saying,  "  Camp  with  us  till  we  put  up  a  cabin 
for  you."  He  who  became  Uie  host,  then 
went  about  tlic  setderaent  and  appointed  a 
day  on  which  the  whole  able  population  met 
to  rai.<tc  a  hut  for  their  new  friendsi.  The 
cabin  being  raised,  every  neighbour  camo  in 
his  turn,  bringing  something  to  its  future 
occupants  which  should  assist  in  giving  a 
start  to  the  lieginners.  One  would  bring 
a  pair  of  pig!«,  and  one  a  pair  of  fowls, 
and  one  a  cow  and  calf.  The  beginners 
once  started  would  be  expected,  and  did 
alwny.>»  heartily  desire,  to  afford  help  of  the 
same  kind  to  others  who  came  after  them. 
To  Niy  tliat  a  settler  cared  for  nobody,  or 
that  he  hnd  no  neighbours,  was  to  make 
aw.iy  completely  with  his  moral  character. 
Not  to  nsk  a  neighbour's  help  at  clearing,  or 
at  cabin  raising,  or  not  to  ask  his  presence  at 
a  frolic,  would  be  to  behave  to  him  in  a  way 
that  would  require  to  be  accounted  for  at  the 
next  miistor  of  the  population.  In  every 
respect  it  wns  the  pride  of  the  backwooiisman 
to  be  neighbourly.  Families  travelling  through 
the  wilds  on  breaking  up  the  night's  camp, 
covered  over  the  rc^mains  of  their  fire  so  that 
it  might  be  re-kindled  easily  hy  the  next 
comer     In    the    settlement   fellow-woiken 


bound  the  young  community  together  safely 
and  firmly,  i>y  carrying  out  to  the  utmost  th« 
same  principle  of  mutual  aid.  If  one  of  two 
hunters  in  the  forest  lost  butcher-knife  or 
ammunition,  his  comrade  broke  the  blade  of 
his  own  knife  in  two,  or  cut  his  bar  of  lead, 
or  made  divi.sion  of  his  powder.  If  a  pio- 
neer at  home  fell  sick  and  could  not  work  his 
fields,  days  were  appointed  on  which  his 
neighbours  met,  and,  distributing  his  work 
among  themsclve.s,  )iIoughcd  and  hoed  for 
him,  or  gathered  his  harvest,  hauled  his 
wood,  and  saw  that  he  had  proper  comfoK 
and  attendance. 

All  this  is  very  cheerful  reading ;  yet  the 
public  lii.4torv  of  the  Tennessee  settlers  is  by 
a  great  deal  less  enlivening.  From  some  of 
the  records  published  by  Dr.  Ramsey  I  wifl 
lake  three  or  four  notes  as  a  sample  of  their 
character.  On  the  twenty-second  of  July,  in 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three^ 
the  niain  event  on  hand  wait,  that  John  Morris^ 
a  Chickasaw  warrior,  being  a  guest  of  the 
governor  at  Knoxvillc,  was  shot  by  some 
person  unknown.  Governor  Blount,  to  allay 
irritation,  had  buried  him  with  militaij 
honours,  and  walked  as  chief  mourner  bedds 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  roan. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  Thomas  Gillim 
and  his  son  James  were  killed  and  scalped  by 
Indians,  in  the  Raccoon  Valley,  eighteci 
miles  from  Knozville.  Captain  Beard  set  off 
with  forty  mounted  infantry  in  hot  puntdt 
On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  camo  to  GO' 
vcmor  Blount  tidings  of  an  atrocious  sal 
most  treacherous  reprisal  on  the  Indians  if 
tho  said  Beard,  in  a  letter  from  one  CaptM 
Chisholm,  who  said  that  "on  yestodif 
morning.  Captain  John  Beard,  with  a  psi^f 
of  forty  men,  attacked  tlie  Indians  it  Dm 
Hanging  Maw's,  and  killed  twelve  or  fiftMi 
on  the  spot,  among  whom  were  a  numbcr<f 
the  principal  chiefs,  called  there  by  tbt  O- 
press  order  of  the  President  Major  Robot 
King,  Daniel  Carmichacl,  Joseph  Sevier,  ui 
James  Ore,  were  acting  for  the  United  SW* 
This  will  bring  an  inevitable  war ;  the  Indial 
arc  making  vigorous  preparations  fir  ■> 
assault  upon  us.  The  frontier  is  in  a  nHt 
lamentable  situation.  Pray,  sir,  let  as  bin 
your  immediate  presence,  for  our  all  depcili 
upon  your  exertion.  The  Hanging  Ibvii 
wounded,  his  wife  is  killed,  also  Scantcci* 
Chickasaw  chief  that  was  at  the  Ifa*^ 
Kittigeakic's  daughter  "  (there  was  no  refpx^ 
for  women  evidently),  "  and  oAier  prina|W 
Indians.  Two  hundred  Indians  were  in 
in  thirty  minutes.  Beard  and  his  party  bn* 
fled,  leaving  tho  frontier  unprotected." 

Beard  ought  to  have  been  first  thmhi 
and  then  hanged.  The  feeling  of  the  piomo)^ 
however,  was  enlisted  on  his  side.  The  Gr 
vemor's  secretary  wrote  of  him  to  the  W* 
Department  that  "  to  my  great  pain,  I  fai 
to  punish  Beard  hy  law,  just  now,  is  oat  if 
the  question."  To  Hanging  Maw  and  "^ 
outraged  companions  ho  wrote  at  the  (■■'■v. 
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time,  "Bo  not  raah  and  inconsiderate. 
Hear  what  your  and  our  Grt-at  Futhor  the 
President  will  .say.  Go  and  si-e  liim  a8  he 
hsm  nqwL'Mvtl.  I  assure  yoii  I  bolicve  he  will 
give  you  satisfaction  if  you  forbenr  to  take 
it  ypursclvcs."  Beard  was  tried  by  court- 
tnarliul,  and  di.smiii.scd  unpunished  and  unrc- 
proved. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  the  Indians 
coming  for  vengoance,  killed  and  mangled 
one  Lieutenant  Tedford,  and  shot  a  man 
named  Cunningham,  who  c8cape<J,  wounded, 
to  tlio  k'g  cabin  of  one  Andrew  CreBSwell. 
Cresswell  and  his  wife  determined  not  to  go 
for  safety  to  the  nearest  station,  but  to  defend 
tlieir  o«.n  home  for  thenwolvos.  The  house 
was  a  new  cabin  with  a  single  door,  fa.slened 
by  a  shuiu-r  of  hewn  puncheons  thick 
enough  by  be  bullet  proof  The  stable  was 
so  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  cabin,  that 
its  door  rould  only  be  opened  by  raising 
a  large  bolt  with  a  long  lover  at  the  head 
of  the  ma.ster's  bod.  Near  the  lever  wa.s  a 
porthole  through  which  he  rould  defend  his 
stal>Ie,  and  there  were  portholes  on  each  wall 
of  the  house  through  which  he  could  defend 
his  family.  The  enemy  abstained  from 
besieging  him. 

On  the  following  day  two  Indians  entered 
the  house  of  Philip  Halter,  in  Wa.shington 
('ounty,  about  ck-ven  oVlock,  tomahawked 
and  scalped  his  wife,  then  cut  off  his 
daughter's  head,  and  carried  it  off  with 
Iheni. 

Colonels  Doherty  and  M'F.irIand,  con- 
trary to  order}!,  mustered  one  hundred  and 
eighty  mounted  rifli-nien,  crossed  the  Tennes- 
see, and  invaded  the  Indian  ten-itory.  They 
destroyed  sis  towns,  killed  and  scalped  fifteen 
men,  nnd  curried  away  with  them  sixteen 
women  and  children. 

More  of  these  chronicles  might  not  be 
thought  agreeable.  These  were  the  pioneers 
who  Hocked  a  fiiW  years  afterwards  to  tlic 
great  camp  meeting  at  Cane  llidgc,  and,  fer- 
vently praying  and  receiving  exhortation 
night  and  day,  coinmcnc«Ki  there  the  great 
Tenne-»«ee  revival  of  religion.  They  had  lost 
almost  itfi  very  forms.  So  violent  in  its  con- 
tra.st.s  and  .so  rough  in  its  usages,  was  life  at 
the  west  end  of  the  world,  before  man  went 
by  strarn  into  the  backwoods,  and  when  there 
scarci'ly  was  an  opening  for  any  craftsman  in 
a  frontier  settlement  I 
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Tt  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  describe 
cither  Derby  or  Durham,  the  places  whence 
the  documents  wc  are  about  to  produce  were 
dfktoJ.  Wn  propose  noiiiing  more  th.-in  a 
sketch,  taken  at  each  place  from  nature,  of 
what  female  life,  and  writing,  were  in  both 
places  when  our  great-grandmothi:r8  wore 
misses  in  conts.  That  once  celebrated 
punter,   Mr.   Wright  of   Derby,  could  not 


have  painted  any  part  of  female  society  bo 
nearl}'  to  the  life  as  sis  young  matrons  and 
spinsters  (wo  presume  a  sprinkling  of  both) 
have  painted  themselves  in  a  printed  list  of 
Rules  "  to  be  observed  by  the  Ladies'  As- 
sembly in  Derby."  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  date  to  the  printed  lawn  of  these  Derby 
Medes  and  Persians;  but  from  the  tjpu, 
language,  and  costume  of  the  only  ropy 
we  have  seen  (most  appropriately  preserved 
in  the  Derby  Mu.scum),  wc  have  n">  hesi- 
tation in  dating  the  pi-ecious  production 
about  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty,  when  ladies  were  anxiously  expecting 
to  sec  one  of  the  few  things  they  had 
not  seen — a  coronation — a  sight,  however, 
they  were  not  destined  to  bcholfi  for  a  period 
as  long  as  the  whole  siege  of  Troy.  Hero 
are  the  Rules : — 

^^  Rules  U)  h*  d^Hrud  in  tht  LoiiUt'  Ainmbln  m 

"  1.  No  Attorney's  Clerk  slinll  lie  arlmitt?'). 

"  2.  Nu  Sliopkoepcr  or  any  of  his  or  her  binily 
slmll  be  tidiiiilicd  rxrppt  Mr.  Fruncys. 

"  3.  No  Udy  *liiiJI  bo  alluwcd  to  dune*  la  a  lon^ 
wliifc  iipron. 

"  4.  All  vuiini;  LudicA  id  Mniitiina  »)iiill  pity  two 
sliillin^  iiiiH  ^ixpvnfo. 

"  fl.  rill  Mix*  in  a  Coat  Miall  dance  without  leavt 
of  tliff  Ln'ly  of  til*  Aiaembly. 

"  6.  W  liocvcr  slmll  triin»irroM  uiiy  of  the«o  miM 
slmll  lie  tiiruvit  out  ot'tlio  A.'4.<ciiililv  Kuum. 

'■  Several 'if  tlic  iibove-iiicntioiiej  Kulcs  linviiiff 
of  late  been  liroko  throui'li,  they  uro  now  printed 
by  m\T  orJor  nnd  nl?noii  by  un  toe  pnaent  I^mliea 
and  Govvrnon  of  tli«  Asaemblv. 


"  TJorotht  Kvkrt, 
"  EucABin'u  Eybe, 


Batnarr  Batit, 
K,  KrrziiKHanrr, 
IluitTEa  Mi'Nbr."' 


These  six  female  commandments  were  po- 
sitive enough.  Mark  the  earty-stnted  hatred 
to  an  attorney's  clerk.  Then  observe  tho 
dislike  to  shopkeepers,  except  that  pet  "  Mr. 
Franceys."  \\\\o  was  Francis  ?  Not  Juniua 
Francis ;  but  some  dear  man-milliDcr  who, 
peradvcntiire,  went  with  Mrs.  Francis  twice 
at  least  in  the  year  by  the  Derby  Dilly  to 
London  and  thence  to  Paris,  and  returned 
with  iMinnet-boxos,  and  caps,  and  ribbona, 
and  head-dresses  and  hoops,  and  Mechlin 
lace,  and  wrought  petticoats,  and  fan.s,  and 
other  articles  of  female  adornment  not  to  bo 
had  "  except  Mr.  Franceys "  had  ventured 
his  neck  in  the  Derby  Dilly.  This  Mr. 
Franceys  must  have  been  the  Beau  Nash 
of  Derby;  the  Bniminell  of  the  town  at 
which  the  Pretender  turned  tail.  Will 
no  local  antiquary  disinter  our  fashionkble 
Francis? — possibly  the  lIowcU  uid  James 
of  Derby  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and   fifty, 

"  Xo  lady  shall  bo  allowed  to  dance  in  A 
long  white  ai)ron."  Only  conceive  a  party  at 
Liidy  Jersey's  with  lady  wallflowers  nailed  to 
the  wall  in  long  white  apron,*.  The^e  lone 
white  aprons  must  have  looked  neat  and 
clean — matronly  withal — yet  their  wearers 
were  not  suffered  to  dance,  even  on  the  pay- 
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ment  of  a  fine ;  and  fbr  no  better  reason  than 
that  Jtcau  Nash  had  Just  excluded  irhite 
aprons  from  Bath,  as  onlj  worthy,  forsooth,  of 
an  Abigail.  "  He  had  the  strongest^iTersion 
to  a  white  apron,"  says  Goldsinith,  "  and 
absolutely  excluded  all  who  ventured  to  ap- 
pear at  Uie  assembly  dressed  in  that  manner ;'' 
whereu|X)n  both  aversion  and  exclusion  wjem 
to  have  been  copied  by  the  Derby  lady- 
govcmors.  The  rule  must,  when  it  first 
aunc  out,  have  gone  to  the  lieort  of  some 
young  niamnia,  who  had  ventured  into  the 
room  clad  in  the  forbidden  gjirment  How 
•he  would  sulk  nt  Anne  Banies  and  Dorothy 
Every  (old  cats,  wc  suspect,  by  their  early 
appearance  on  this  death-warrant  to  long 
white  aprons),  and  turn  her  head  contcinpt- 
Dously  away,  as  Elizabeth  Eyre  and  her 
brevet-rank  friend,  Mrs.  Bridget  Baily,  passed 
by  with  some  militia  captain  and  bi.'i  Scar- 
borough acquaintances ;  ami  what  her  lips 
must  have  muttered  half-au<libly,  a;^niiii!,t 
Mrs.  Rachel  Fitzherbert  and  hor  unpaid-for 
dress  "  what  she  mu.st  owe  Mr.  Fniiiceysl" 
ud  a^inst  that  Mi&§  UoKtcr  Mundy  and  her 
little  minx  of  a  countenance,  "  to  speak  of 
nothing  else/' 

Rule  four  to  our  thinking  is  still  harder 
than  rule  three.  What  has  Miss  in  her 
Uontua  done  that  she  must  pay  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  extra  to  dance  the  new  cotillion, 
or  the  most  recent  importation  from  Rane- 
lagh  or  Vauxhall  ?  That  was  your  doing.  Miss 
Hester  Mundy,  we  said  to  ourselves  as  we 
read  Uic  rules  in  Uic  Derby  Museum.  You 
are  just  out  of  your  Mantua  yourself,  and 
Captain  Strutt,  of  Eliot's  Light  Horse  newly 
quartered  in  Derby,  must  not  have  too  many 
Mantua-dressed  girls  to  draw  his  attention 
away  from  Mi.is  Mundy.  Yes,  indeed,  it  was 
Hester  that  fought  for  and  carried  that  rule ; 
nor  are  we  so  certain  that  this  Mis.-?,  long  out 
of  her  teens,  had  not  a  loud  voice  in  the  hard 
law  against  Miss  in  a  coat 

To  this  little  framed  and  gland  picture  of 
Derby  nssembly-room  life  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  we  api>end  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  Durham  female  fashionable  life  and 
•pelling,  about  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty-three.  The  letter  wc  are  about  to 
quote  has  never  before  hcon  printed.  It  waa 
put  into  our  hands  by  one  of  the  most  intel- 
liecnt  voung  hidies  in  the  whole  Palatinate 
of  Durham.  Our  young  fair  fnend  laughed 
with  wicked  delight,  as  she  read  the  letter 
aloud.  None  but  ladies  can  read  ladies' 
letters  well  —that  is,  in  the  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy 
Montague- style ;  and  our  charming  friend 
read  so  well,  that  we  advise  each  reader  to 
ask  a  young  wife,  or  sister,  or  a  young  un- 
married aunt  to  read  the  epistle  to  him. 


Jfit4  G*ormita  iliirton  t"  ifi't  f.',"<n. 
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mnkg  yr.  visit  ut  Cussop  I  hoj^e  you  will  Uo  « 
favour  of  yr.  eompnuy  to  Dino  anJ  «pi"nil  lh« 
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Dolly  in   licr  wuy  hoMiC.    Mr. 
very  smart  B<inu«  Dines  with  I  i  tb«M^ 

foro   timo  not  pA{>er  alloivs  toe  to  mid  no  m< 
then  our  Coinptx.  lo  Mr.  Mrs.  Lvuu  nml   faioj 
wishing  thcin  m.iny  rctuni*  of  Oio  «pi>roaohii 
fCBiton,  accept  the  taiiio  lo  yourself,  with  my  li 
in  an  abandaut  shora,  and  bo  a.-^eured  I  lan 
affisctiouatcly 

"  Vours,  0.  Oki>  MoBToM. 
"  IturHam  Mnnday  ifurn." 

Fie,  Miss  Morton — you  are  really  too 
upon  Mi.'is  Steward  and  Miss  Twetldle, 
no   Durham   antiquary   find  a   letter 
either  .Miss  S.  or  Miss  T.  descriptive  of  ICac 
Georgina  herself? 


acuu  ••paaanuaa,riialn>«itf  8«n««]if«%MHMUi  WIUIaaiSlcwl,H<»  Twk. 
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FASHION. 

When  &  man  Applies  himself  Bobcrly  to 
reflect  upon  the  6tni'ss  of  things  in  general, 
and  of  their  several  tendencies  towards  the 
great  End,  of  what  a  whirligig  of  vanity  and 
inutility — of  wa.ste  and  glitter — the  Great 
World  Peeius  to  consist  1  All  these  flounces 
and  furbelows;  all  this  crenoliiie,  bergniuot, 
paste  and  jewellery,  wai -chandlery,  Brussels 
lace  and  .Sevres  china ;  all  tlxxsu  jobbed 
horses,  silken  squabs,  cloublo  and  trijilo 
knocks,  ta^  and  embroideries  and  fripperies 
of  tlie  Hcraldg'  Collefc'N  what  are  they  gooil 
for? — what  end  do  lhe3'  serve?  All  these 
mountebank  bowing  and  reverences ;  thene 
ki«isitigs  of  hands  and  bucking  out  of  rooms 
of  lath  and  pla&ter;  thejie  cluitcrings  about 
Sll'evts  for  the  purpose  of  bandyin;^  pieces  of 
printed  pasteboard;  these  grinnings  to  your 
fellow  worm  of  live  feet  long  across  a  glass 
of  grape  juice ;  these  hawlings  out  of  names 
by  lacqueys;  these  posturings  and  j limpings, 
and  agonies  of  etiquette ;  and  turning  day 
into  night  and  night  into  day,  and  eating 
■when  we  are  not  hungry,  an<J  drinking 
when  we  are  not  thirsty;  all  these,  the  life- 
chords  of  the  Great  World,  to  what  end  aru 
tiicy?  Who  commanded  them  ?  Who  pro- 
mulgated the  statutes  tliat  regulate  Ihcin? 
If  Fashion  were  a  tangible  idol  with  a  frontal 
protuberance  and  a  golden  liead,  sipiut- 
ting  on  his  haras  in  a  pagoda  like  Jugger- 
naut, we  should  not  need  to  wonder  at  his 
votaries  wearing  absurd  dresses  and  passing 
their  lives  in  the  performance  of  more  absunl 
Ceremonies.  We  might  set  down  the  wor- 
ship to  be  a  delusion ;  but  we  might  concede 
the  dresses  and  the  ceremonies  to  be 
the  ortspring  of  a  sincere  though  mistaken 
supcrtilition,  and  to  be  typical  or  symbolic  of 
something.  But  my  lady  Azaliii,  the  Queen 
of  thy  world  of  Fashion,  is  a  member  of  the 
Chuich  of  England,  and  she  would  be  indig- 
nant if  you  were  to  ask  her  whether  she 
worshipped  a  protuberant  idol.  Besides, 
Fashiou  is  not  t>mgilile  or  palpable.  No  one 
ever  saw  Fashion,  or  drew  his  (or  her?) 
portrait,  or  promulgated  the  condition.s  of  his 
(or  her?)  creed,  or  taught  what  is  hcterodo.t 
or  what  orthodox ;  except  one  vulgar  pre- 
tender who  wrote  a  Handbook  of  Etiquette  ; 
vhich,  for  any  authority  it  was  grounded  on, 
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might  as  well  hare  been  a  handbook  to  the 
Bear  Garden. 

What  are  the  laws  of  Fashion,  and  who 
made  them  ?  Who  regulates  their  absurdities 
and  Ihtir  proprieties  ?  It  was  the  height  of 
fashion  in  Charles  the  Second's  time  to  di.splay 
about  four  inches  of  white  shirt  between  the 
waLstband  and  the  vest :  now,  if  I  were  to 
enter  a  ball-room  ■with  my  shirt  bulging  from 
the  bottom  of  my  waistcoat  I  should  be 
bowed  down  sUiirs  Why  should  fashion  in 
sixteen  hundred  and  hixly-threc  be  beauty, 
and  be  impropriety  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  ftfty-three'<  Can  anything  be  more 
absurd  than  the  present  chimney-pot  hat? 
Nothing.  Yet,  if  you  were  to  meet  me  in 
llogeut  Street  with  a  hunting  cap,  a  shovel 
hat,  a  sombrero,  or  a  fur  porringer  like  that 
which  IJenry  of  Lancaster  wore — would  you 
speak  to  me  i  The  day  after  to-morrow  velvet 
sculls,  shovel  hats,  tlip-flaps,  or  rabbit-skin 
porringers  may  be  the  only  wear.  Why  should 
the  bishop  have  refused  to  ordain  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  because  he  wore  scarlet  breeches  I 
What  are  wigs,  boots,  colours,  fashionable 
virtues,  fashionable  vice*,  hoii  ton,  high  breed- 
ing, worth,  after  all?  Will  thty  save  "the 
sprightlincss  of  youth,  the  fair  checks  and 
full  eyes  uf  childhood,  the  vigorousncss  and 
sU"ong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  twenty-five," 
from  the  "  hollownes.s  and  deadly  paleness, 
tho  lonChsomeness  and  horror  of  a  three 
days'  burial  ?"  Will  they  avail  us  one  jot 
in  the  day  when  you  and  1  and  all  the  world, 
"  nobles  and  learned,  kings  and  pncsts,  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  tho  poor, 
the  prevailing  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  party 
shall  all  appear  to  receive  their  s^-nibol  ? 
Will  Fashion  and  Madame  Dery  and  the 
Fled-book  keep  the  "  storm  from  the  ship  or 
a  wrinkle  from  the  brow,  or  the  plague  from 
a  King's  house  T"  Is  the  world  any  better 
for  Fashion,  and  could  it  not  move  towards 
its  end  without  Fashion,  da  you  think  ? 

"  A  man,"  says  m  divine  I  love  to  quote, 
"  may  read  a  sermon  tho  best  and  most  pas- 
siutiate  that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall 
hut  enter  into  the  sepulchre  of  kings  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
where  our  kings  have  been  crowned,  their 
ancestors  lie  interred,  and  the  king  must  walk 
over  his  grandsire's  head  to  take  the  crown," 
Now  what  a  homily  might  a  man  read  over 
second-band    court    dresses,   over  »    Court 
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Circular,  or  over  a  Red-book  two  years  old  I 
How  sharji  one  might  be  upon  the  miserable 
vanitv  of  supcrlluilieP,  and  the  uselessness  of 
luxuries.  How  easily  we  could  do  without 
them. 

"Oivo  lint  to  nature  that  ■wliich  nature  needs, 
Maii'H  lilo  is  cheiip  as  bca.«t'»." 

Yoii,  and  I,  and  the  King,  could  Hto  on 
sixpence  a  day,  and  never  go  hunj^y.  But 
after  all,  in  the  very  midst  and  flow  of  this 
our  homilie.s  and  this  sharjmess  of  our  ex- 
hortation, comes  this  thought  to  make  us 
pause  before  we  go  with  unwashed  faces  (o 
live  in  a  tub  like  Diogenes,  or  to  hide  our- 
selves in  a  cave,  and  cover  ourselves  with  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  as  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
talked  of  doing,  or  to  dig  up  pig  nuts  for 
food,  and  shovel  gold  away  as  if  it  were  mud, 
like  Timon  in  the  play.  For  we  begin  to 
think  how  many  thousand  men  and  women 
in  England,  and  how  many  millions  more 
throughout  the  world,  eat  their  daily  bread 
by  making  and  vending  Fashion's  elegant 
trumpery ;  gloves,  fans,  spangles,  scents,  and 
bon-bons:  how  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce, 
are  all  mixed  up  in  a  curious  yet  congruous 
elaboration  with  these  fal-lals :  how  one  end 
of  the  chain  may  be  my  lady's  boudoir  and 
jt-s  nick-nacks  in  Bclgravia,  and  the  other 
end  a  sloppy  ship-dock  on  the  hot  strand  of 
the  Hooghly :  how  the  beginnings  of  a  ball 
sup]ier,  with  its  artificial  flowers,  its  trifles, 
its  barley  sugarlemples,  its  enamelled  baskets 
ami  ratifia  cakes,  were  the  cheerless  garret 
anil  the  heatetl  cellar :  how  the  immensities 
of  the  world — its  workshops,  and  marts,  and 
bourses,  and  chambers  of  commerce — arc,  after 
all,  only  an  accumulation  of  these  fashionable 
littlenesses  in  bulk ;  packed  into  huge  bales 
and  casks,  registered  in  ledgers  and  day-books, 
and  sent  and  re-sent  in  strong  ships,  with 
bills  of  lading  and  charter-parties,  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  Pause  before 
you  condemn  Vanity  Fair — ^reflect  for  a 
minute  before  you  run  to  the  justice's  to  have 
its  charter  taken  away.  Obadiah  Broadbrim 
has  helped  to  stock  it;  conventicles  have 
been  built  from  its  profits ;  the  crumbs  that 
full  from  its  table  feed  millions  of  mouths. 
Nor  does  the  boneflcencc  of  Fashion  end  here. 
After  she  has  made  one  set  of  fortunes  at 
first  hand,  she  showers  her  favours  on  trade 
at  second  hand.  From  second-hand  court 
dresses,  and  from  second-hand  fashion  of  all 
kinds,  the  moral  of  Fashion  can  be  more 
strongly  pointe<],  than  from  Fashion  herself 
when  arrayed  in  all  her  glory. 

Let  us  instance  Mrs.  Brummus.  She  is  the 
mysterious  female  who  deals  in  second-hand 
ladies'  apparel.  I  look  upon  Mrs.  Brummus's 
vast  silent  re]>ository  of  last  season's  varieties 
with  the  awe  1  have  for  a  family  vault;  for 
the  scenery  of  a  worn-out  pantomime ;  for 
undertaker's  Latin  (in  oil  colours) ;  for  last 
year's  Belle  Assemblee.  or  for  the  tailor's 
plate  of  the  iiishions  and  the  Court  Guide 


for  the  year  eighteen   bundled    and  iifty> 
two. 

Mrs.  Brummus's  repository  nestles  as 
Milton's  fountain  did,  in  the  "navel  of  a 
wood,"  quite  in  the  core  of  a  cancer  of  dingy, 
second-hand  streets  and  houses.  Both  Mrs. 
Brummus  and  her  shop  have,  moreover,  a 
dingy,  faded,  second-hand  appearance.  They 
remind  }'ou  of  the  magnificent  allocution  of 
the  lady  of  the  quondam  dealer  in  second- 
hand apparel  in  Congreve's  comedy :  •*  You 
that  I  took  from  darning  of  old  lace,  and 
wa.shing  of  old  gauze,  with  a  blue-black  nose 
over  a  chafing  dish  full  of  starved  embers, 
behind  a  traverse-rag,  in  a  shop  no  bigger 
than  a  bird-cage ! "  The  chafmg-dish  and 
the  blue-black  nose  may  be  gone ;  but  there 
is  yet  a  marvellous  touch  of  the  bird-cage 
about  Mrs.  Brummus 's  shop :  there  is  yet 
the  traverse  rag,  the  torn  lace  to  be  darned, 
and  the  old  gauze  to  be  washed. 

Enter.     Here  is  the  discarded  wardrobe  of 
those  enchanting  actresses,  those  ravishing 
songstresses,  those  bewitching  dancers,  who 
have  so  enthralled  and  delighted  Fashion; 
who  have  drawn  rapturous  plaudits  from 
Fashion's  kid  gloved  hands;  melting  sijrlit 
from  under  Fashion's  white  waistcoats ;  tendrf 
glances  from  Fashion's  double-barrelled  hrg- 
nettcs ;  lisps  of  praise  from  Fashion's  mou$- 
tachiocd  lips,   when   the  wearers  of  thosr 
dresses    acted,  and   sang,  and    danced  on 
Fashion's   great  chalked    stage — U|>on  that 
stage  where  there  are  more  sinks  and  nsu, 
more  drop.s,  flats,  bordeni,  set  pieces,  winga; 
and  floats ;  where  there  arc  more  changes  >/ 
scene,  more  going  down  graves  and  vampirt 
traps ;  where  there  are  more  music,  dancnf; 
gay  clothes,  red  and  white  paint,  hollow  heirti 
and  masks  for  them  to  wear,  than  you  wonM 
find  on  the  stage  of  the  largest  playhouse  i* 
the  world.    Suspended  and  recumbent,  folM 
up,  stretched  out,  singly  and  in  heaps,  in  Kb 
Brummus's  bird-cage  shop,  in  dimly  distni 
crypts,  and  parlours,  and  crannies,  and  cop- 
Ixiards,  and  lumbering  old  presses,  and  giW 
ing  shelves,  are  the  crimson  velvet  draMf 
of  duchesses,   the   lace    that  queens  bin 
worn,  our  grandmothers'  brocaded  sacks  ui 
hoops  and  high  heeled  shoes,  fans,  feathi*^ 
silk  stockings,  lace  pocket  handkerchie6(,acnt 
bottles,  the  Brussels  lace  veil  of  the  bride,  tbe 
sa>>le  bombazine  of  the  widow,  Gmbrtridof' 
parasols,   black  velvet  mantles,   pink  sKli& 
slips;  blue  kid,  purple  prunella,  or  white  tatii 
shoes;   leg  of  mutton,   bishop,   Mamelnb 
sleeves;  robes  without  bodies,  and  boSd 
without  robes,  and  sleeves  without  either; 
the  matron's  apron  and  the  opera  danca^ 
skirt    Here  is  Fashion  in  undress,  withoift 
its  whalebone,  crenoline,  false  hair,  paint,  an' 
pearl  powder ;  here  she  is  tawdiy,  tamiibcd, 
helpless,  inert,  dislocated,  Ukc  Mr.  Punck'i 
company  in  the  deal  box  he  carries  strapprf 
behind  his  back. 

If  there  be  one  article  of  commerce  whiA 
Fashion  delights  in  more  than  another,  it  i> 
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Lace,  Th«  rich  prothioto  of  Jfechlin,  Valen- 
ciennes, Brussels  ond  J-i'Stf",  •'<«  scarcely 
lesa  valuable  wares  of  Xottin^;hain  and  Uo- 
niton ;  the  almost  priceless  reiiinaiiU  of  "  okl 
poiul" — "  bi'jtgiins'  lace"  —  llic  \'m'k  that 
Henrietta  Maria  loved  to  wear  and  Vaiidyck 
to  paint.  Not  oiif,  therefore,  of  Mrs.  nruiii- 
mus'g  latttrcd  morsels  of  laco  but  hiia  il« 
history  and  its  moral,  llere  is  the  veil  iti 
whicli  poor  Clara  lUckleion  «»•*  tnarried 
to  Captain  Middleman.  They  had  a  grand 
entato  (grandly  encumbered)  at  Bnllyragsct, 
in  the  County  Galway.  Charley  Middleman 
li«pt  bounds  and  open  house ;  and  his 
vridoir  lives  now  in  a  boardins;-housc  at 
Tours  with  her  two  daughters.  Clara's  Brus- 
nla  lace  veil  was  not  sold  by  her  la«ly's  maid 
nor  by  the  bride  herself.  It  was  neither  lost 
nor  stolen  ;  but  Captain  Middleman,  formerly 
of  the  Iwenty-Bfth  llus.sar^,  privntily  convoyed 
Middleman's    veil,    together   with    two 

ich  feathers  and  a  carved  ivory  Cliimsi; 

Ikn,  to  Mrs.  Bnimmu-s's  em|>oriuni.  He  dn>ve 
the  bargain,  he  pocketed  the  money,  and  lie 
lost  that  same  money  half-an-hour  aftcrwanU 
at  chii'kcn-hazard,  at  the  Little  Nick  near 
Leiocstcr  Square 

A  wedding  dress — all  white  satin,  lace,  and 
silver  Bprign.  Methinka  I  can  sec  it  now, 
gitrilening  and  sparkling  in  the  August  son, 
and  rustling  and  crumpling  in  the  August 
air,  aji,  at  the  close  of  the  London  season, 
its  bwiutiful  wearer  descends  that  tigly 
narrow  little  staircase,  which  has  been  a 
U>ldcr  of  delight  to  so  many,  a  via  Jvlo- 
ro»t  lit  w)  in.iny  more,  and  which  leads  from 
the  Ttstry-rooin  of  St,  George's,  Hanover 
S'luare,  into  Moddox  Street  The  wearer  of 
thw  srttin  dress  comes  down  the  shabby  steps 
t  w  'H--d  bride.  She  is  married  to  a  lord; 
A  ' '  ■;  ven  her  away.     Fourteen  young 

hi  in  white  have  wept  at  the  res- 

piiii.sc:;.  Two  have  fainted,  and  one  has  been 
carried  into  the  vestry,  to  bo  sal-volatilised. 
A  nervous  clergyman  has  addressed  the  bridu- 
cicp«ctant  as  "Thomas,  wilt  thou  have  thi.s 

Bi'.-    •      '  •   ''■••  • ''-J  wifcV"     The  bride- 

gi  n-itb  the  usual  deadly 

pti  - ..^^  to  place  the  ring  On 

tl»e  tingcr  of  the  pew-opener ;  and  the  clerk, 
whtlo  gravely  correcting  the  errors  of  all 
paKies,  has  viewed  the  whole  proceedings 
with  an  air  of  deep  misanthropy.  At  last, 
Bomehow  or  other,  the  right  man  has  married 
Ihc  right  woman  ;  the  pew-opener  and  beadle 
hare  been  fe«d,  and  the  verger  remembered  ; 
the  clergyman  has  had  his  rights  and  the 
clerk  his  dues.  The  licence  has  been  conned 
over ;  the  rfgister  has  been  signed — by  the 
bridegroom  in  a  character  meant  to  be  very 
valiant  and  decided,  but  in  reality  very 
Unnorous  and  indistinct;  by  the  bride  with 
no  pretence  or  compromise,  but  in  a  simply 
im^KH-ilc and  hysterical  manner;  by  the  father 
of  the  bride  in  a  neat  Itand  1  should  like  to 
Btm  at  the  bottom  of  a  chef]ue ;  and  by  big 
pXhMieral  Owallyor  of  the  Indian  army  (the 


additional  witness)  in  »  fierce  military  man- 
ner, M'ith  a  da^li  at  the  end  like  an  oath. 
The  little  boys  h-ive  shouted,  and  the  wed- 
ding carriage,  with  its  crimson-vestcil  post- 
boys and  spanking  greys,  lias  clattered 
up ;  the  policemen  have  put  down  an  im- 
aginary riot,  threatened  with  their  b.itons 
llie  crowd  generally,  and  menaced  with 
arrest  one  individual  lamp-post;  and  then, 
shining  out  like  a  star  among  thu  silver 
favours  and  orange  flowers,  the  snowy 
dre.<»es  and  black  dress  coats,  the  smiles 
and  tears,  comes  the  bride :  God  bless 
her!  Is  there  a  sight  more  beautiful  un- 
der heaven  than  a  young  bride  coming  out 
of  church  ?  Can  you  forget  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling's beautiful  lines  in  his  ballail  upon  a 
wedding? — 

"  Her  toet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mio«  iitcle  in  M>d  out, 

At  if  tliey  I'euroiJ  tlio  lii^lit. 
And  Cliuii  mUo  duuc-e'Muuli  u  way. 
No  itiin  ii|>oii  im  EdHttr-ilny 

Is  hiUfiMJ  flue  a  »iiflit,"» 

Now,  alas,  my  lord  is  at  Florence,  my  lady 
is  in  furnished  lodgings  in  London,  and  the 
bride's  dress  is  at  Mrs.  Brutnmu^'s,  There 
was  an  action  at  law  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  respecting  them  not  long  since  ;  and 
numberless  suits  in  all  sorts  of  courts  arc 
pending  between  them  now.  My  lord  hates 
my  lady,  and  my  lady  hates  my  lord ;  and 
they  write  abusive  letters  against  each  other 
to  their  tnulu.il  friends. 

Fashion  is  born,  is  married,  and  dies  every 
rear,  and  B'ushion  is  buried  in  Mrs.  Bruminus  a 
dusky  shop  ;  she  watches  its  funeral  pyre,  and 
superintends  tho  process  of  its  incineration; 
until,  plioenbcdtkc,  it  rises  again  from  iU  asheii 
to  die  again. 

Fashion  dies.  It  is  so  far  like  a  prince 
or  a  rich  man  that  while  it  hves  wc  dress  it 
up  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  Ml  down 
and  worship  it,  and  quarrel  with  atid  hate 
our  brothers  and  si.sters,  for  a  smile  from  our 
demi-god,  for  a  card  for  Fashion's  balls  or  tho 
entrU  to  Fashion's  back-stairs.  But  no  sooner 
is  the  dcrai-god  dead  than  we  utterly  desert 
and  forget  it.  Wo  do  not  condescend,  as  in 
tho  case  of  dead  humanity,  to  fold  its  rotten- 
ness in  gold  and  crimson  velvet,  to  build  a 
marble  raonument  above  it,  sculptured  all 
over  with  lies ;  to  state  in  an  inscription  that 
beneath  repose  the  ashes  of  such  and  such  a 
most  noble,  high,  mighty,  powerful  Prince 
Fashion,  who  was  a  father  to  nis  suhjecU,  and 
a  model  to  his  compeers,  and  was  in  short  tho 
very  best  Fashion  that  ever  was  known,  and 
the  first  fashionable  gentleman  in  the  world. 
No,  we  allow  the  corpse  of  Fashion  to  putrefy 
in  the  gutter,  or  to  bo  eaten  up  by  tlie  vul- 
tures, and  tho  stork-s  and  adjutant  birds. 
Then}  have  been  kings  treated  as  cavalierly. 
When  the  luxurious  Louis  Quince  lay  at  the 

•  Foandwl  on  •  bautlAil  old  mpmtllliHl  of  tlic  Sncitoh 
pcManU?  tlut  Mm  iiui  ihnOM  upon  ao  KMtw  mortiliig. 
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point  of  drath,  the  noise  of  the  courtiers  de- 
serting their  monarch  to  jitiy  tln'lr  respects 
to  the  new  king  echoed  llirou^h  the  long 
ptllvries  of  Versailles  like  thtiniicr.  When 
the  king  was  dead  they  crammed  his  roise- 
mblc  body  fli"  <^if''  of  '^ic  most  homhlc 
form  of  small  pox)  into  a  box,  nnd  jolted  him 
off  in  a  post-chaise  by  night  to  Sl  I>enis, 
where  they  flung  him  into  rather  than  buried 
him  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors.  So  do 
wc  act  by  our  dead  King  Fashion — adding 
even  insult  to  injury;  for  after  his  death,  we 
scoff  and  jeer  at  him,  and  arc  ircmondously 
satirical  upon  the  ridiculous,  hideous,  fright- 
ful, preposterous  fashion  that  he  was.  It  is 
ray  opinion  that  if  Messrs.  Banting  and  France 
■were  to  confine  IhemselTcs  to  performing  the 
funerals  of  Fashion,  they  would  cease  to  be 
the  Gubionablc  undertaken)  they  arc. 

Fashion  ia  greater  than  king  or  kaiser 
vhcn  he  i.s  alive  ;  but  dead,  he  is  of  no  more 
aooount  than  a  broken  egg-shell.  Le  roi  at 
mart — rir«  U  roi!  Leg  of  mutton  sleeves 
and  Abort  waists  are  dead.  Long  live  light 
■leoves  and  long  waists ! 


FLOWER-BELLS. 


Sorr  Midsummer  air,  cheery  with  sunshine 
and  perfumed  with  all  the  scent-t  tliat  it  hn<l 
robbed  out  of  his  nursery  garden,  crept  in 
through  the  monthly  roses  at  the  porch  nn<l 
the  halfopcn  cottage  door,  to  make  itself  at 
home  in  George  Swayne's  room.  It  busied 
itself  there,  sweeping  and  rattling  about,  as 
if  it  had  as  much  right  to  the  place  and 
was  as  much  the  tenant  of  it,  as  the  gardener 
himself.  It  had  also  a  sort  of  feminine  and 
wifely  claim  on  Geoi-gc ;  who,  having  been 
spending  half  an  hour  over  a  short  let- 
ter written  upon  a  large  sheet,  was  invi- 
ted by  the  Midsummer  air  to  look  after 
hia  garden.  The  best  efforts  were  bein^ 
made  by  bis  gentle  friend  to  tear  the  pa- 
per fVom  faia  hand.  A  bee  had  come  into 
the  room — George  kept  bees — and  had  been 
hovering  about  the  letter;  so  drunk,  po.s-si- 
bly,  with  honey  that  he  had  mistaken  it  for 
a  great  lily.  Certainly  he  did  at  la,st  settle 
upon  it.  The  lily  was  a  legal  document  to  this 
effect:— 

*'  Sm. — ^Wo  are  inntrnetod  hereby  to  give  too  no- 
tiM  of  the  death  of  Mr.  ThomaoQiieoki  of  Edmon- 
ton, the  last  of  tlie  three  live-t  for  which  your  le>8« 
WM  granted,  »nd  to  inform  you,  that  yon  ni»y  ob- 
tain arencwul  of  the  sum*  on  payment  of  one  hun- 
dr«d  giiiiieM  lo  tlie  andentgiuxL  We  ore.  Sir, 
"  Your  (her«  th«  bos  sat  on  the  obedionC  Mn-iuitfl), 
"  Fujrr  *!«D  QitnKTVN." 

Mr.  Swaync  granted  himself  a  rule  to  con- 
rader  in  his  own  mind  what  the  lawyers  meant 
by  their  uncertain  phra.seology.  It  did  not 
mean,  he  concluded,  that  Messrs.  F.  and  O. 
were  willing,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to 
renew  the  life  of  Mr.  Quecks,  of  Edmonton ; 
but  it  did  not  meao  that  he  miut  turn  cit 


of  the  hotue  and  grounds  (which  had  been 
Swayne's  Nursery  Garden  for  three  gene- 
rations past)  unle«8  be  would  pay  a  large 
tine  for  the  renewal  of  his  lease.  He  wa£ 
but  a  young  fellow  of  five-ond-twcnty  ;  who, 
until  recently,  had  been  at  work  for  the 
support  of  an  old  father  and  mother.  His 
mother  bad  been  dead  a  twelvemonth  lost 
Midsummcr-dny  ;  and  his  father,  who  had  been 
well  while  his  dame  wa.s  with  him,  siejcened 
after  she  was  gone,  and  died  before  the  upplo- 
gathering  was  over.  The  cottanc  and  Ike 
garden  were  more  precious  to  George  as  a 
home  than  as  a  place  of  busincK.s.  There  were 
thoughts  of  parting — like  thoughts  of  another 
lass  by  death,  or  of  all  past  loa»e.s  agnin  to  bo 
suffered  ft-eshly  nnd  together  —  which  so 
clouded  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Swnync,  that  at  last 
he  could  scarcely  tell  when  he  looked  at  the 
letter,  whether  the  l>ee  was  or  was  not  a 
portion  of  the  writing. 

An  old  woman  came  in,  with  n  Midsummer 
cough,  sounding  as  hollow  as  an  empty  coffin. 
She  was  a  poor  old  crone  who  cninu  to  do  for 
George  sm^l  services  as  a  dornrstie  for  an 
hour  or  two  every  day ;  for  he  lighted  his  own 
f)res,  and  served  up  to  himself  in  the  flr>;t  style 
of  cotlago  cookery  his  own  fat  bioon  and 
l>otatoes. 

"I  shall  be  out  for  three  hours,  Milly," 
said  George,  and  ho  put  on  hit:  iicst  clothes 
and  went  into  the  sunshine.  "  1  tan  do  no- 
thing better,"  he  tliought,  "  than  go  and  a«« 
the  lawyers," 

They  lived  in  the  City ;  George  lived  at  the 
eaut  end  of  Ixindon,  in  a  part  now  covered 
with  Very  dirty  streets ;  but  then  covered  with 
copse  and  field,  and  by  Swiiyite'solit.fivitliioiieil 
nursery  ground ;  then  crowded  witJi  stocks 
and  wollHowers,  lupins,  sweet  peas,  j.inki^ 
lavenders,  heart's-ea.se,  boy's  love,  olit  man, 
and  other  old-fii&hioned  plants  ;  for  it  coutdncd 
nothing  so  tremendous  a-s  Schiuiiitluists,  ^ 
cholzias,  or  Clarkia  piilohella.s,  which  iiro  woedr 
lit4lo  atomies,  though  they  sound  hi;;  onoU|;n 
to  rival  any  tree  on  Lebanon.  (Jcorgc  was 
an  old-fiLshioned  gardener  in  on  old- fash iancd 
time;  for  wc  have  here  to  do  with  events 
which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  i>f 
fieorgo  the  Third.  George,  then — I  mean 
George  Swnyne,  not  Georgius  Rex — marched 
off  to  see  the  lawyers,  who  lived  in  a  dark 
court  in  the  City.  He  found  their  ckrk  in 
the  front  office,  with  a  marigold  in  one  of  his 
buttonholes ;  but  there  wa-s  nothing  else  that 
looked  like  summer  in  the  place.  It  Mnelt 
like  a  mouldy  shut-up  tool-bouse;  and  there 
was  parchntent  enough  in  it  to  make  scare- 
crows for  nil  the  gardens  in  Kent,  Middlesex, 
and  Surrey. 

George  saw  the  junior  partner.  Mr.  Grhj- 
ston,  who  told  him,  when  he  heard  hin  bi!si» 
ncsii,  that  it  wa.s  in  Mr.   Flint'.s  departmvnl. 
When  he  was  shown  into  Mr.  Flint's 
.Mr,   Flint  could    only  repeat,   ho   gaiif 
instructions  of  the  laiifllord. 

"  You  Be«,  my  Isd,"  he  said,  "  tl)e» 
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ings,  that  havo  been  let  hitherto  for  thirty 
pounds  ptr  annum,  are  now  vr<trlh  fifty.  Ytt 
ray  client,  Mr,  Crole,  'u  ready  to  renew  the 
lease  for  three  luore  lives  at  the  vi-ry  slight 
fine  wu  have  named  to  you.  What  would 
you  have  more  reajsonable?" 

"  Sir,  I  make  no  coniplahit,"  George  an- 
swered; "only  I  want  to  abide  by  the 
ground,  and  I  have  not  so  much  money  as 
you  require.  I  owe  nobody  a  ppnny  ;  and,  to 
pay  my  way  and  lay  by  enough  money  for 
next  year's  seeds  and  roots,  has  been  thu 
nu>st  that  I  can  manage.  I  have  saved  fifteen 
pounds,  llcrc  it  is,  sir:  tako  it,  if  it  will 
help  nic  in  this  business" 

"Well,"  Mr.  Flint  suggested,  "whot  do 
you  tAj  to  this  2  I  tnaku  no  promise,  but  I 
think  f  can  persua<Je  Mr,  Crote  to  let  you 
retain  possession  of  your  land,  for — shall  we 
say  ? — two  years,  at  the  rent  of  fifty  pounds ; 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  you  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  pay  tlic  tine  and  to  renew 
your  lease." 

"I  will  accept  that  offer,  sir,"  A  home- 
spun man  clings  to  the  walls  of  home. 
Swuyne's  nursery  would  not  .support  so  high 
a  rental ;  but  let  the  future  take  thought  for 
itself — to  postpone  for  two  years  the  doom  to 
quit  the  roof-tree  under  which  his  mother 
suckled  him  was  gain  enough  for  George, 

So  he  turned  homeward  and  went  cheer- 
fully upon  his  way,  by  a  short  cut  through 
narrow  streets  and  lanes  that  bordered  on  the 
Thames.  His  gardener's  eye  discovered  all 
the  lonely  little  pots  of  mignonette  in  the 
upper  windows  of  the  tottering  old  houses ; 
and,  in  the  trimmer  streets,  where  there 
were  rows  of  little  houses  in  all  shades  of 
whitewash,  some  quite  fresh  looking,  inha- 
hitcd  by  people  who  had  kept  their  windows 
dean,  ho  sometimes  saw  as  many  as  four 
flowerpots  upon  a  window  sill.  Then,  there 
were  the  squares  of  turf,  put,  in  weekly  in- 
stalments of  si.if  inches,  to  the  trcdlt  of  caged 
lurks,  for  Uic  slow  liquidation  of  the  debt  of 
green  fields  due  to  thcni.  There  were  also 
parrots ;  for  a  large  number  of  Che  houses  in 
those  river  streets  were  tenanted  by  sailors 
who  brought  birds  from  abroad.  There  were 
also  all  sorts  of  grotesque  shells;  and  one 
Iiouse  that  receded  from  its  neighbours,  had 
a  small  garden  in  front,  which  was  sown 
over  with  shells  instead  of  flowers.  The 
walks  were  bordered  with  shell  instead  of 
box,  and  there  were  conchs  upon  the  wall 
instead  of  wallflowers.  The  summer-house 
was  a  grotto;  but  the  great  centre  orna- 
ment Was  a  large  flgurc-head,  at  the  foot 
of  which  there  was  a  bench  erected,  so  that 
the  owner  sat  under  its  shadow.  It  repre- 
sented a  man  with  a  great  heard,  holding 
over  his  shoulder  a  large  three-pronged  fork ; 
which  Geoigc  believed  to  be  meant  fur 
'*^*Dtunc.  That  was  a  poor  garden,  thought 
•  for  it  never  waved  nor  rustled,  and 
"no  chaoiie  of  feature— e.\cept  that 
"  «i  -  i  LSI- If  conscious 


of  the  passage  of  the  hours,  and  days,  and 
months^  and  seasons. 

It  interested  George  a  grcAt  deal  more 
to  notice  here  and  there  the  dirty  leaf  of 
new  kinds  of  plants;  which,  brought  home 
by  some  among  the  sailors,  struggled  to  grow 
from  seed  or  root  Through  the  window  of 
one  house  that  was  very  poor,  but  very  neat 
and  clean,  he  saw  put  upon  a  table  to  catch 
the  rays  of  summer  sun,  a  strange  plant  in 
blossom.  It  had  a  reddish  stalk,  small- 
pointed  leaves;  and,  from  every  cluster  of 
leaves  hung  elegant  red  flower-bells  with 
purple  tongues.  That  plant  excited  him 
greatly ;  and,  when  he  stopped  to  look  in  nt  it, 
he  felt  some  such  emotion  as  might  stir  aa 
artist  who  should  sec  a  work  by  Rubens  hung 
up  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop-window.  lie 
knocked  at  the  green  door,  and  a  pale  girl 
opened  it,  holding  in  one  hand  a  piece  of  un- 
finished needlework.  Her  puk-ntss  left  her  for 
a  minute  when  she  saw  that  it  was  a  stranger 
who  had  knocked.  Ilcr  blue  eyes  made 
George  glance  away  from  them  before  he  had 
finished  his  respectful  inquirj-.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  said,  "  but  inay  I  a.>ik  the  name 
of  the  flower  in  the  window,  and  where  it 
came  from  ?" 

"  Will  you  walk  in,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said 
the  girl,  "  mother  will  tell  you  all  she  knows 
about  it" 

With  two  stcp.s,  the  young  gardener  .strode 
into  the  small  fi-oht  room  where  a  sick  and 
feeble  woman  sat  in  an  ann-chair.  The  room 
was  clean  and  little  furnished.  There  was  only 
hand  upon  the  floor;  and,  on  the  table  widi 
some  more  of  the  girl's  work,  \vns  [lart  of  u 
stale  loaf,  flanked  with  two  mugs  that  con- 
tained some  exceedingly  blue  and  limpid  milk. 
George  Apologised  for  his  intrusion ;  but 
said  what  his  calling  was,  and  pleaded  in 
excuse  the  great  beauty  and  novelty  of  the 
plant  that  had  attracted  him. 

"  Ay,  ay,  but  I  prize  it  for  more  than 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Elli.-s  "it  was  brought  to  mo 
by  my  son.  lie  took  it  as  a  cutting,  and  ho 
brought  it  ft  long  way,  the  dear  fellow,  all 
the  way  from  the  West  Indies,  nursing  it  for 
me.  Often  he  let  his  own  lips  parch,  sir,  on 
the  voyage  that  ho  might  give  water  enough 
to  the  flower  that  be  took  home  for  his 
mother.  Uc  is  a  tender-hearted  boy,  my 
Harry." 

"  He  is  young  then  ?" 

"Well,  he  is  not  exactly  a  boy,  sir;  but 
they  are  nil  boys  on  boanl  ship,  you  under- 
stand. IIo  could  carry  off  the  house  upon 
his  buck,  Harry  could ;  he  is  so  wonderful 
broad-chested.  Hf's  just  gone  a  long  voyage, 
sir,  and  I'm  feared  I  shall  bo  gone  a  longer 
before  he  comes  back;  and  he  said  when 
he  went,  'Take  caro  of  the  plant,  mother, 
it'll  have  hundreds  of  bells  to  ring  when 
I  come  buck  to  you  next  year.'  Ho  is  always 
full  of  his  fun,  sir,  is  my  Hurry." 

"Then,  Ma'am,"  George  stammered,  "it's 
a  plant  you  wouldn't  like  to  part  with." 
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The  poor  woman  looked  angrily  for  a  mo- 
mcnl;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  answered 
gently,  "  No,  sir,  not  until  my  time  comes." 

The  young  gardener — who  ought  to  have 
gone  away — still  bent  over  the  flower.  The 
plant  was  very  beautiful,  and  evidently  stood 
the  climate  well,  and  it  was  of  a  kind 
to  propagate  by  slips.  George  did  not  well 
know  what  to  say  or  do.  The  girl  who  had 
been  nimbly  stitching,  ceased  from  work 
and  looked  up  wonderingly  at  the  stranger, 
who  had  nothing  more  to  say  and  yet  re- 
mained with  them.  At  last,  the  young  man, 
with  the  colour  of  the  flower  on  his  cheeks, 
said,  "  I'm  a  poor  man,  Ma'am,  and  not  much 
taught.  If  Fm  going  to  say  anything 
unbecoming,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  it:  but, 
if  you  could — if  you  could  bring  your  heart 
to  part  with  this  plant,  I  would  give  you  ten 
guineas  for  it,  and  the  first  good  cutting  I 
raise  shall  be  yours." 

The  girl  looked  up  in  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment. "Ten  guineas!"  she  cried,  "why, 
mother,  ten  guineas  would  make  you  com- 
fortable for  the  whole  winter.  How  glad 
Harry  will  be !" 

The  poor  old  woman  trembled  nervously : 
"  Harry  told  nie  to  keep  it  for  his  sake,"  she 
whispered  to  her  daughter  who  bent  fondly 
over  her. 

"Does  Harry  love  a  flower  better  than 
yonr  health  and  comfort  f"  pleaded  Harry's 
sister. 

.\  long  debate  was  carried  on  in  low  tones, 
while  George  Swaync  endeavoured  to  look  as 
though  he  were  a  hundred  miles  off,  listening 
to  nothing.  Hut  the  loving  accents  of  the  girl 
debating  with  her  mother  tenderly,  caused 
Mr.  Swaync — a  stout  and  true-hearted  young 
fellow  of  twenty-five — to  feel  that  there  were 
certainly  some  new  thoughts  and  scnsationf 
working  in  him.  He  considered  it  important 
to  discover  from  her  mother's  manner  of 
addressing  her  that  the  name  of  the  young 
woman  was  Susan.  "When  the  old  lady  at 
last  consented  with  a  sigh  to  George's  offt-r, 
he  placed  ten  guineas  on  the  tabic  beside  the 
needlework,  and  only  stole  one  glance  at 
Susan  as  he  bade  good-bj-c  and  took  the  flower- 
pot away,  promising  again  earnestly  that  he 
would  bring  bark  to  them  the  first  good  cut- 
ting that  took  root 

(Jcorge  Swayne  then,  having  the  lawyers 
almost  jiut  out  of  his  head,  carried  the  plant 
home  and  duly  busied  himself  in  his  green- 
house ovi-r  the  multiplication  of  his  treasure. 
Months  went  by,  during  which  the  young 
gnnlencT  worked  hard  and  ate  sjinrely.  He 
had  left  to  himself  but  five  pounds  for  the 
general  maintenance  of  his  garden  ;  more  was 
needed,  and  that  he  had  to  pinch,  as  far  as 
he  dared,  out  of  his  humble  food  and  other 
necessaries  of  existence.  He  had,  however, 
nothing  to  regret.  The  cuttings  of  the  flower- 
bells  throv«',  and  the  thought  of  Susan  was 
better  to  him  than  roast  beef.  He  did  not 
again  visit  the  widow's  house.    Ho  had  no 


right  to  go  there,  until  he  went  to  redeem  his 
promise. 

A  year  went  by ;  and,  when  the  next  July 
came,  George  Swaj'nc's  garden  and  green- 
houses were  in  the  best  condition.  The  nevr 
plant  had  multiplied  by  slips  and  had  thriven 
more  readily  than  he  could  have  ventured  to 
expect.  The  best  plant  was  set  by  until  it 
{should  have  reached  the  utmost  perfection 
of  blos.som,  to  be  carried  in  redemption  of 
the  promise  made  to  widow  Ellis.  In 
some  vague  way,  too,  Mr.  Swaync  now  and 
then  pondered  whether  the  bells  it  was  to 
set  ringing  after  Harry  had  retumeil  might 
not  be  after  all  the  bells  of  Stepney  parish 
church.  And  Susan  Swaync  did  sound  well, 
that  was  certain.  Not  that  ho  thought  of 
marrying  the  p.ilc  girl,  whose  blue  eyes  bo 
had  only  seen,  and  whose  soft  voice  fie  had 
only  heard  once ;  but  he  was  a  young  fellow, 
and  he  thought  about  her,  and  young  fellows 
have  their  fancies  which  do  now  and  then 
shoot  out  in  unaccountable  directions. 

A  desired  event  hajipened  one  morning. 
The  best  customer  of  Swayne's  nurseiy 
ground,  the  wife  of  a  city  knight.  Lady  Salter, 
who  had  a  fine  scat  in  the  neighbourhood, 
alighted  from  her  carriage  at  the  garden 
gate.  She  had  come  to  buy  flowers  for  the 
decorations  of  hcrannual  grand  summer par^; 
and  George  with  much  perturbation  ushered 
her  into  his  greenhouse,  which  was  gtowing 
with  the  crimson  and  purple  b1o.ssoms  of  his 
new  plant.  When  Lady  Salter  had  her  «d- 
miratipn  duly  heightened  by  the  information 
that  there  were  no  other  plants  in  dU  the 
country  like  them — that,  in  fact,  Mr.  SwiyM'i 
new  Lowers  were  unique,  she  instantljrboo^ 
two  slips  at  a  guinea  each  and  took  tMB 
home  in  triumph.  Of  course  the  flowcr-beDi 
attracted  the  attention  of  her  guests ;  and  of 
course  she  was  very  proud  to  draw  attention  to 
them.  The  result  was  that  the  carriages  otit 
great  people  of  the  neighbourhood  go  clonri 
up  the  road  at  Swayne's  nursery  day  Jte 
day  that  there  was  no  getting  by  for  th* 
George  sold,  for  a  guinea  each,  all  the  dpi 
that  he  had  potted ;  keeping  only  enough  ftr 
the  continuance  of  his  trade,  and  care^llf 
reserving  his  finest  specimen.  That  in  di 
time  he  took  to  Harry's  mother. 

The  ten  guineas  added  to  the  produce  tt 
Susan's  labour — she  had  not  slackened  it  •  jot 
— had  maintained  the  sickly  woman  throngli 
the  winter;  and,  when  there  came  to  her  a 
letter  one  morning  in  July  in  Harry's  dot 
scrawl  posted  from  Portsmouth,  she  was  hdf 
restored  to  health.  He  would  be  with  th«« 
in  a  day  or  two,  he  said.  The  two  wontn 
listened  in  a  feverish  state  for  every  knock  it 
the  green  door.  Next  day  a  knock  came ;  bat  it 
was  not  Harry.  Susan  again  opened  to  GcorjK 
Swayne.  He  had  brought  tneir  flower-bclb 
back ;  and,  apparently,  handsomer  than  cvtr. 
He  was  very  much  abashed  and  stammend 
something ;  and,  when  he  came  in,  he  could 
find  nothing  to  say.    The  handsome  chin* 
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vhich  he  had  substituted  for  the  widow's 
r|>ot,  s»iil  something,  however,  for  him. 
riduwand  her  daughter  greeted  him  with 
y  cmWes  and  thanks  ;  but  he  Itad  some- 
clsc  to  do  than  to  return  them — some- 
of  which  he  seemed  to  bo  exceedingly 
ned.  At  Ust  he  did  it.  "  I  mean  no 
»,'' he  said ;  "but  this  is  much  more  yours 
mine."  He  laid  upon  the  table  twenty 
as.  Tliey  rvfused  the  money  with  sur- 
;  Susan  with  eagerness.  He  told  them 
ory  ;  how  the  plant  had  saved  him  from 
Iianee  of  being  turned  out  of  his  home  ; 
te  was  making  money  by  the  flower,  and 
airly  he  considered  half  the  profits  to  be 
1  itis  real  owner.  Thereupon  the  three 
jc  fast  friends  and   began  to  quarrcL 

•  they  were  quarrelling  there  waa  a 
ring  knock  at  the  door.  Mother  and 
Iter  hurried  to  tho  door ;  but  Sasan 
aside  that  Uarry  might  go  first  into  his 
.t'.s  arms. 

[ere's  a  fine  chime  of  bells,'' .*iid  Harry, 
ig  at  his  plant  after  a  (cw  minutes. 
iy  it  I'wks  no  handsomer  in  tho  West 
K.  But  whcreerer  did  you  get  that 
did  pot  r\ 
orgB  was  immediately  introduced.     The 

•  story  vrx<*  told,  and  Harry  was  made  a 
c  upon  the  twenty  guinea  ouestion. 

lod  bless  you,  Mr.  Swayne,''  said  Harry, 

p  that  money  if  we  are  to  bo  friend.s. 

us  your  hand,  my  boy  ;   and,  mother, 

nil  liave  something  to  eat."    The)'  made- 

e  festival  that  evening  in  the  widow's 

— '  'Iiorge  thought  more  than  ever  nf 

^  of  the  bells  as  Susnn  lai'l  licr 

i-iile  to  buHtIc  to  and  fro.     Harry 

■M  over  his  pipe ;  "and  I  tell  you 

'.  Ml',"  said  he,  "I'm  glad  you  are 

ultcr  for  my  love  of  rooting.     If  I  wasn't 

lor  myself  I'd  be  a  gaidener.      I've  n 

cargo  of  rtwts  and  seeds  in  my  box  that 

ugbt  home  for  mother  to  try  what  she 

lo  with.     .My  opinion  is  that  you're  the 

9  turn  'em  to  account ;  and  so,  mate,  you 

have  'etn.     If  you  get  a  lucky  penny 

r  any  one  among  'em  you're  weleoiue  ; 

s  more  than  wo  could  do." 

w    theR<>    poor    folks    laboured    to    be 

I    towards    each    other :     bow   Hurry 

B  himself  on  holidays  before  his  next 
led  with  rake  and  spade  about  his 
'i  fMirwjrj* :  how  George  Swayno  spent 
icr  and  autumn  evenings  in  the  little 
ir  :  how  there  was  really  and  truly  a 
'  rung  from  Stepney  steeple  to  give  joy 
little  needlewoman's  heart :  how  Sus-in 
r»c  became  mu;h  rosier  than  Susan  Ellis 
tK-en  :  how  luxuriously  Georiru's  bees 
fed  upon  new  dainties  :  how  Flint  and 
ton  conveyed  the  mirscry-gronnd  lo 
i*tt»yne  in  freehold  to  hirn  and  liis 
int  .'viT,  in  consideration  of  the  whole 
!iey  which  Swnyne  had  accumu- 
'ue  old  house  was  cnlargwl :  how, 
M"  pr  two  later,   little   Harry  Swayne 


damagwl  the  borders  and  was  abetted  by 
grandmother  Ellis  in  so  doing  :  how  a  year 
or  two  after  that,  Susan  Swayne  the  les.ser 
dug  with  a  small  wooden  spade  side  by  .side 
with  giant  Uncle  Harry  ;  who  was  a  man  to 
find  the  centre  of  the  earth  under  Swayne'a 
garden  when  he  came  home  over  and  ation 
from  beyond  the  seas,  always  with  roots  and 
seeds,  his  home  being  .Swayne's  nursery  :  anrl, 
finally,  how  happy  and  how  populous  a  home 
the  hou.se  in  Swayne's  nursery  grew  to  be — 
these  are  results  connecting  plcx'^ant  thoughts 
with  the  true  story  of  tho  earliest  cultivation 
in  this  country  of  the  flower  now  known  tm 
the  Fuchsia. 
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Ttre  original  gtuff  out  of  which  a  French 

workman  is  made,  is — let  us,  ourselves  French 
workmen,  tell  you — a  street  hoy  of  fourteen 
years  old,  or  if  you  like,  twelve.  That  .young 
ijamin  dn  PnrU  can  King  as  many  love 
ditties  and  drinking  songs  ns  the  hairs  upon 
liis  head,  before  he  knows  how  much  is  nino 
times  sovc^.  He  prefers  always  the  agreeable 
to  the  useful ;  he  knows  how  to  dance  all  the 
quadrilles  :  be  knows  how  to  make  grimaces 
of  ten  thous."md  sorts  one  after  tho  other 
without  stopping,  and  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
in  a  minute.  Of  his  other  attainments,  I  say 
little.  It  is  possible  that  he  ma^'  have  been  to 
one  of  the  elementary  schools  set  up  by  the 
<  Jovernment;  or,  it  m.ny  be  also,  that  he  knows 
nut  how  to  rend  ;  although,  by  article  ten  of 
ft  l.aw  passed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  it  was  determined  that  no  chief  town 
of  a  dcjiartment,  or  chief  place  of  a  commune 
containing  more  than  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
sbould  bo  without  at  least  one  elementary 
school  for  ]uiblic  iastruction. 

Such  as  the  boy  may  bo,  he  is  made  an 
iipprenfico.  He  needs  no  aet,  or  as  you  say 
in  Englnnf!,  indenture.  His  contract  has  to  be 
attesU'J  .It  the  IVefecturo  of  Police,  Bureau  of 
Passports,  .Section  of  Livrets.  Formerly,  it  was 
the  custom  in  France  for  the  apprentice  to 
he  both  fed  and  lodged  by  his  master  ;  but, 
as  the  pntron  seldom  received  money  with 
him,  ho  wns  mainly  fed  on  cuffs.  .Apprentice- 
ship in  Purin — wFiich  is  France — begins  nt 
ages  diffi-'ring  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  trade.  If  strength  bo  wanted,  the  youth 
is  npprmticed  at  eighteen,  but  otherwise, 
perhaps  at  fourteen.  There  arc  in  Paris 
nineteen  thous-inJ  apprentices  dispersed 
anwng  two  hundred  and  seventy  brtmchca 
of  trade, 

or  all  the  apprentices  whose  number  h«a 
been  ju>!t  n:imi.-d,  only  one  in  live  is  bound  by  a 
written  asrccment  with  his  master.  Tho  rest 
have  a  vorbal  uivitrstanding.  The  youthscom- 
monly  are  restless  ;  and,  since  they  aru  apt 
to  change  their  minds,  the  bn.siness  of  the 
master  is  not  so  much  to  tench  them  as 
to  obtain  value  for  himself  a.s  noon  as  he  can 
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out  of  their  labour.  It  is  the  appreaticc 
who  is  et-nt  OQt  to  take  ordi-ra  iu  the 
town  and  to  play  the  part  of  ine*s«nger. 
In  consequence  of  the  looseness  of  the  tie, 
it  ofU-n  hiippcns  that  a  thoughtlesa  parent, 
when  his  «on  is  able  to  cam  «rage«,  tells 
th«  jouth  that  his  ma.ster  is  sucking  him 
and  fattening  upon  his  unpaid  labour  ;  that 
he  might  earn  monej  for  the  house  at 
homo.  Tho  youth  is  glad  to  earn,  and  throws 
up  his  apprcnticeHhip  for  independent  vvorlk. 
It  soon  occurs  to  him  that  his  parents  are 
Buckini;  him,  and  that  liis  earnings  ought 
to  be  for  himself  »nd  not  for  them.  He 
then  throws  up  his  home  dependence,  as 
he  had  thrown  up  dependence  on  his  master, 
takes  A  lodging,  falls  into  careless  company, 
and  works  on,  a  half-skilled  labourer,  re- 
ceiving all  his  life  a  less  income  than  he  coulil 
havo  awurud  to  himself  by  a  few  years  of 
early  perseverance. 

When  I  was  apprentice,  eight  years  ago, 
I  found  that  to  be  a  good  workman  it  was 
needful  to  design  and  model.  "  Come  with 
mc,"sAid  my  comrade  Gredinot,  "  I  will  show 
you'a  good  school."  It  was  a  winter  evening ; 
our  work,  was  over ;  and,  with  U-ave  of  the 
pntron,  we  lofl  our  shop  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Martin,  and  went  by  Saint  Saviour  to  the 
Rue  MontorKUeil.  We  bought  as  we  went 
about  twelve  pounds  of  modelling  clay.  At 
tite  upper  end  of  the  street,  my  friend  Gredi- 
not turned  up  a  dark  passage.  I  followed 
him.  A  single  lainp  glimmered  in  the  court  to 
which  it  led  u.s.  SVe  went  up  a  few  steps  to 
the  sohoolroom,  "  Here  we  are,"  said  Gredi- 
not, in  opening  the  door.  \Ve  entered,  cnrrying 
our  caps.  There  was  a  low  room  lighted  by 
flaring  oil  lamps;  but  in  it  were  bustti  and 
Rtatucfl  of  such  beauty  that  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  most  delightful  cliambcr  in  the  world. 
Boys  and  youths  and  a  few  men,  all  in  blouse* 
like  ourselves,  lal>ourcd  there.  ^Ve  threw 
our  cUv  upon  a  public  heap  in  a  wood  trough 
near  the  door.  There  was  only  that  mud  to 
pay,  and  there  were  our  own  tools  to  take. 
Everything  else  was  free.  Gredinot  intro- 
duced me  to  the  master,  and  I  learnt  to 
model  fi-om  that  night  There  are  other 
schools — the  .whool  of  arts  and  trades  in 
the  Rue  .St  Martin,  the  Special  and  Gralu- 
itoua  School  of  Design  in  the  Rue  du  Tour- 
rainc,  in  connexion,  a.s  I  think,  with  the 
School  of  Fine  .\rts.  I  might  ntitnlitr  the 
museums  and  the  libraries,  and  I  may  make 
mention  also  of  the  prizes  of  the  Academy  of 
InduKtry  and  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Kational  Industry, 

The  apprentice  out  of  his  time  goes  to  the 
prefecture  of  police.  There  he  miLst  obtain 
a  livret,  which  mui^t  have  on  the  face  of 
it  the  seal  of  the  prefecture,  the  full  name 
of  the  admitted  workman,  his  age,  liis 
place  of  birth,  and  a  description  of  his  jierson, 
hia  trade,  and  the  name  of  the  master  who 
employs  him.  The  French  workman  is  taboo,  I 
until    he    is  registered  by  the  police  and  j 


can  produce  his  lirreL       The    hook  costa 

him  twopence  halfpenny.      Its  first  entry  ia 

a  record  of   the  completion  of  his  appren* 

ticeship.    Afterwords  every  fresh  engagement 

must  bo  set  down  in  it,  with  the  dates  of 

it*  beginning  and  its  end,  each  stamped  by 

the  prefecture.     The  emploj'cr  of  a  workman 

holds    his  livrct  an  a  pledge.      When   lie 

receives  money  in  advance  the  Bum  is  written 

in  his  book,  and  it  is  a  debt  there  chargcaldu 

I  na  a,  deduction  of  not    mora   titan  one-fifth 

[  upon  all  future  employment  until  it  is  paid. 

j  The  workman  travelling  must  have  hLs  livret 

tuid  ;  for  without  that,  snys  the  law,  "  he  is 

a  vagalxinil,  and  can  be  arrcstecl  and  punished 

1  as  such." 

Tlic  workman  regi.stcred  and  livrcted,  how 
does  he  live,  work  and  sleep  ?     He  is  not  a 
great  traveller;  for,  uiiles.'*  forced  into  exile,  the 
utmost  notion  of  travel  that  a  French  work- 
man has,  is  the  removal — if  lie  be  a  provinci.il 
— from  his  native  province  to  Paris,    We  pa£S 
over  the  workman  s  cimnce  of  falling  victim 
to  the  con.'icription,  if  he  has  no  frion<U  rich 
enough  to  buy  for  him  a  substitute,  or  if  he 
cannot   subscribo  for  the  same  object  to  a 
(Conscription   Mutual   .^Ksuranco    Company. 
When   Louis  Blanc  had   his   own    way   in 
FVance    the   workmen   did   but    ten    hours' 
la'Kiur  in  the  day.     Now,  however,  as  before, 
twelve  or  thirteen  hours  arc  rcganlod  as  a 
fair  day's  work.       I  an-1  Fritionnot,  who  are 
<liamond  jewellers,  work  ten  hours  only.    My 
friend  Cornichon,  wlutiKagoldbinith,  works  as 
long  as  a  painter  or  a  smith.     Sunday  labour 
used  to  be  very  general  iu  France  ;  but  ex- 
tended seldom  beyond  the  half  day ;  which  was 
paid  for  at  a  higher  rate      In  Paris  goven  in 
eight  of  us  used  to  cam  money  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  That  necessity  could  not  be  pleaded 
for  the  sin,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  tliat  often 
we  did  no  work  on  Monday ;  but  on  that  day 
spent  the  Sunday's   earnings.      As   for  oar 
wages,  calculated  on  an  average  of  several  years, 
they  are  about  as  follows : — Tl^e  average  pay 
for  a  day's  labour  i.s  three  shUUngs  and  two- 
pence.    The  lowest  day'.-s  pay  known  is  fire 
pence,  and  the  highest  tliirty  shillings;.  .\l>out 
thirty  thousand  of  us  receive  hn!f-a-crnwn  a 
day  ;  five  or  six  times  as  many  (the  mnjority) 
receive  some  sum  between  half-a-crown  and 
four  and  twopence.     About  ten  thousand  re- 
ceive higher  wagcji.  The  best  wages!  are  earned 
by  men  whoso  work  is  connected  with  print, 
paper  and  engraving.     The  workers  in  jewels 
and  gold  are  the  next  Iwst  provided  for  ;  next 
to  them  workers  in  metal  and  in  fancy  ware. 
Workers  on  spun  and  woven  fabrics  get  low 
wages  ;  the  lowe.st  is  earned,  as  in  London,  by 
slop-workers  and  all  workers  with  the  needle. 
The  arcrago  receipts  of  Paris  neodlewnnien 
have   not,   however,  fallen    below  fourtecn- 
pence  a  day  ;   those  of  them  who  work  witii 
fashionable  dressmakers  tarn  about  one  and 
I'ightpence.     While  t^praking  of  the  ill-paid 
class  of  women,  I  must  mention  that  the  most 
sentimental  of  oar  occupations  cams  the  least 


bread.  Those  who  make  crowns  of  immor- 
Ulles  to  hang  upon  the  tombs,  earn  only 
about  sevenpencc-halfpenny  «  tioy.  Tluit 
tnide  is,  in  very  truth,  futiereaL  To  come 
back  to  oursclvi's,  it  Khould  be  said  that 
our  Wftgcs,  as  a  whole,  have  risen  rather 
Uian  dcclincdduring  the  last  qunrlcr  of  a 
century.  It  is  acurious  fact,  however,  that 
the  pay  for  job-work  has  decruased  Tcry 
dccidwlly. 

And  how  do  wo  live?  it  is  nskcd.  Well 
enough.  AU  of  us  oat  two  meaU  a  day  ;  but 
what  we  eat  depends  upon  our  money.  We 
three,  who  draw  up  this  account,  work  in  one 
room.  We  begin  fasting,  and  maintain  our 
fast  until  eleven  o'clock.  Then  we  scnj  tlie 
apprentice  out  to  fetch  our  breakfasts.  When 
ho  comes  back  with  his  stores,  he  disposes 
thcni  neatly  on  a  centre  table  in  little  group.s. 
I  generally  have  a  pennyworth  of  ham,  which 
certainly  is  tough,  but  very  full  of  flavour; 
bread  to  the  same  value;  a  half  share  with 
Friponnet  in  two-pennyworth  of  wine,  and  a 
hnlfpenny  worth  of  fried  potatoes;  thus  spend- 
ing: in  all  threepence-halfpenny.  Gornichon 
Rpend:i  the  same  sum  generally  in  another 
way.  lie  has  a  pennyworth  of  cohl  boiled 
(unsolted)  beef,  a  pennyworth  of  bread,  a  half- 
pennyworth of  cheese  and  a  pennyworth  of 
currant  jam.  Friponnet  is  more  cxtniva^iit. 
A  common  breakfast  bill  of  fare  with  him  is 
two  penny  pausages,  twopennywoith  of 
bread,  a  pennyworth  of  wine,  a  halfiicnny 
paqiir.t  dr  fouinne  (which  is  a  little  parcel  of 
crisply  fried  strips  of  bacon  rind),  and  a  baked 
pear.  All  this  is  sumptuous ;  for  we  arc  of 
the  aristocracy  of  workmen.  The  labourers 
of  Paris  do  not  live  so  well.  They  go  to  Iho 
gargntte*,  where  they  get  threepence  halfpen- 
ny worth  of  bouilli — soup,  beef  and  vegeta- 
ble— which  includes  the  title  to  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  bread.  Reeking  dingy  dens  are  those 
gargottoi,  where  all  the  jmorer  classes  of 
Parisian  workmen  save  the  beef  out  of  their 
breakfast  bouilli,  and  carry  it  away  to  cat 
later  in  the  day  at  the  wine-shop ;  where  it 
will  make  a  dinner  with  more  bre.td  and  a. 
pennyworth  of  wine.  Of  bread  they  cat  a 
great  deal ;  and,  reckoning  tli.it  at  fourpencc 
and  the  wine  at  a  penny,  wc  find  cight|U'nce 
to  be  the  daily  cost  of  living  to  the  great  body 
of  Parisian  workmen. 

We  aristos  among  workpeople  dine  fa- 
mously. My  own  practice  is  to  dine  in 
the  street  du  Petit  Carre  upon  dinners  for 
ninepence ;  or  by  taking  dinner  tickets  for 
fourteen  days  in  advance,  I  got  one  dinner  a 
fortnight  given  mo  gratuitously,  I  dine  upon 
soup,  a  choice  of  three  plates  of  ment,  about 
half-a-pint  of  wine,  a  dessert  and  bread  at 
discretion.  Our  dinner  hour  is  four  o'clock, 
and  wc  arc  not  likely  to  eat  anything  more 
before  bedtime ;  although  one  of  ub  may  win 
a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  dram  of  brandy  at 
billiards  or  dominoes  in  the  evening.  Comi- 
chon  and  Friponnet  dine  in  the  street  Cha- 
bonnais;   have  soup  at  a  penny  a  portiuD, 


small  plates  of  meat  at  twopence  each,  dessert 
at  a  penny,  and  halfpenny  slips  of  bread. 
Each  of  us  when  ho  has  dined  rolls  up  a 
cigarette,  and  lounges  perhaps  round  the 
Palais  Royal  for  half  an  huur. 

As  for  our  lodging  the  poorest  of  us  live  by 
tens  in  one  room,  and  sleep  by  fours  and  fives 
upon  one  mattress ;  paying  from  twopence  to 
tcnpcnce  a  night  The  ordinary  cost  of  suoh 
lodg;ing  as  the  workman  in  Paris  occupies  is, 
for  a  whole  room  for  one  person,  nine  or  tea 
shillings  a  month  ;  for  more  than  one,  six  or 
seven  sliillings  each  ;  and,  for  half  a  bed,  four 
sliillings.  Gornichon  lives  in  room  number 
thirty-si.x  on  the  third  floor  of  a  furnished 
lodging  hou.<(o  in  the  street  du  Petit  Lion.  You 
must  ring  for  the  porter  if  you  would  go  in  to 
Gornichon ;  and  the  porter  must,  by  a  Jerk  at 
a  string,  unklcli  the  street  door  if  Gornichon 
wishes  to  come  out  to  you.  In  a  little  court 
at  the  back  are  two  llighta  of  dirty  stairs 
of  rod  tile  edged  with  wood.  They  load  to 
distinct  portions  of  the  house.  Corniohon's 
room  is  paved  with  red  tiles,  polished  now 
and  then  with  beeswax.  It  is  furnished  with 
the  bed  and  a  few  inches  of  bedside  carpet 
forming  a  small  island  on  the  floor,  with  two 
chairs,  a  commode  with  a  black  marble  top, 
a  washing-basin  and  it  water  bottle.  Comi- 
chon  has  also  a  cupboard  there  in  which  ho 
stores  his  wood  for  winter,  paying  twcnty- 
])cnce  per  hundred  pound  fur  logs;  and  as 
the  room  contains  no  gi'ate,  he  rcnU  a  Ger- 
man stove  from  his  landlord,  paying  four- 
aiid-two-pence  for  his  use  of  it  during  the 
sea-iion. 

Friponnet  rents  two  unfuntishcd  rooms  up 
four  pair  of  stairs,  at  the  back  of  a  house  in 
the  street  d'Argcnteuil.  Ho  pays  ten  shillings 
a  month.  Thev  are  furnished  in  mahogany 
and  black  marble  bought  of  a  broker,  and 
I  think  not  paid  for  yet,  Fidettc  visits  him 
there.  She  is  a  gold  and  silver  polisher,  his 
honne  amie.  She  has  her  own  lodging;  but 
she  and  Friponnet  divide  their  earnings. 
They  belong  to  one  another;  although  no 
priest  has  blessed  their  voluntary  contract. 
It  is  BO,  I  am  pained  to  say,  with  very  many 
of  us. 

I  have  a  half  bed  in  a  little  street,  with  a 
man  who  is  a  good  fellow  considering  he  is 
a  square  head — a  German.  The  red  tiles  of 
my  staircase  are  very  clean,  and  slippery 
with  beeswax.  My  landlord  rents  n  portion 
of  the  third  floor  of  the  hou.se,  and  undcrlcta 
it  fearfully.  One  apartment  has  been  penned 
off  into  four,  and  mine  is  the  fourth  section 
at  the  end.  To  reach  me  one  must  pass 
through  the  first  pen,  which  is  occupied  by 
Monsieur  and  Madame.  There  they  work, 
tat,  and  sleep;  as  for  Madame,  Kho  never 
leaves  it.  Monsieur  only  goes  away  to  wait 
upon  the  grifff,  his  ma.ster,  when  ho  wanta 
more  work ;  lii.s  griffc  \a  a  slop  tailor.  Mon- 
sieur am]  Madame  sleep  in  a  recess,  which 
look?  like  »  sarcoph-igus.  .\  little  Italian 
tailor  also  sleeps  In  the  same  pen ;  but  where- 
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nltonU  I  know  not — his  bed  ia  a  mystery. 
The  next  pen  is  occupied  by  two  carpiMiltrs, 
seldom  at  home  When  they  come  home,  all 
of  us  know  it ;  for  they  are  extremely  musical. 
[n  the  third  pen  live  three  more  tailors, 
through  whoso  territory  I  must  pass  to  my 
own  cabinet  But  how  snuj;;  that  is!  Al- 
though only  eight  feci  by  ten,  it  has  two 
corner  windows ;  and,  if  there  is  little  furniture 
and  but  a  scanty  betl,  there  is  a  lookin?- 
glass  tit  for  a  baron,  and  some  remains  of 
Tiolet-<.>olourc<l  hangin;^  and  long  muslin 
curtains;  eitlter  white  or  broivn,  I  am  not 
sure.  I  and  the  German  pay  for  this 
ajwrtmcnt  Qflccn  shilling  monthly. 

There  \s  a  kind  of  lodpers  worth  especial 
mention.  The  men  working  in  the  yards 
of  masons,  carpcnterK,  an<l  others — masons 
especially — frequently  come  from  the  pro- 
rinces.  They  are  not  part  of  the  fixed  popu- 
lation ;  but  arc  men  who  have  left  their  wives 
and  futnilies  to  come  up  to  tlie  town  and  earn 
a  sum  of  money.  For  this  tl»ey  work  mo.st 
energetically,  living  in  the  most  abstemious 
umnner,  in  order  that  they  may  not  break  into 
their  hoanl.  They  occupy  furnished  lodgings, 
flocking  very  much  together.  Thus  the  roastms 
from  the  departments  of  la  Creuse  and  In 
Haute  Vienna  occupy  houses  let  out  in  fur- 
nished rooms  exclusively  to  themselves  in  the 
quarters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Arsenal, 
Saint  Marcel,  and  in  other  parts  of  Piiri,^. 
Tile  rigid  parsimony  of  these  men  is  dis,ip- 
pointed  terribly  when  any  cri-sis  happens. 
They  are  forced  to  eat  their  savings,  to  turn 
their  clothing  and  their  tools  into  food,  and, 
by  the  revolution  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-eiglit,  were  reducer!  to  Ruch  great  dt-sli- 
tution,  that  in  some  of  the  houses  occupied 
by  them  one  dress  was  all  that  remainsd  to 
all  the  lodgers.  They  wore  it  in  turn,  one 
going  out  in  it  to  seek  for  work  while  all  the 
rest  remained  at  home  in  bed.  The  poor 
fellows  thanked  the  want  of  exercise  for 
helpiu'^  them  to  want  of  appetite- — the  only 
kin<l  of  want  that  poverty  desire-s. 

These  men,  however,  working  in  the  great 
yurds,  eating  their  meals  near  them  in  an 
irregular  and  restless  way,  form  club.s  and 
associations  which  lead  not  seldom  to  strikes 
— blunders  wliich  we  call  placing  ourselves  en 
Orhe.  They  take  the  name  en  Grcre  from 
j  the  place  in  which  one  class  of  builders' 
workmen  assemble  when  waiting  to  be  hired. 
Various  places  are  chosen  by  sundry  work- 
men and  workwomen  for  this  practice  of 
waiting  to  be  hired.  Luundre&ses,  for  examjdc, 
_  are  to  be  found  near  the  church  of  onr  Lady 

■  of  Loretto,  where  they  endure,  and  too  often 
H  enjoy,  coarse  words  from  pa*sers-by, 

H  Except    in    the  case    of  the    masons  and 

H  labourerd  from  the  departmenU,  it  is  to  be 

■  regarded  as  no  good  sign  when  a  workman 
H  m^os  a  residence  of  furnished  Io<lgtngs.  The 
B  orderly  workman  monies,  and  acquires  the 
I  property  of  furniture.  The  mason  from  the 
I  departiuvnts  Hvoa  cheaply,  and  ^uve.s,  to  go 


homo  with  money  to  his  family,  and  acquire 
in  his  o^vn  village  the  jiroperty  of  land.  The 
workman  bound  to  Paris,  who  dwells  only  in 
furnished  lo<lgings,  and  has  bought  no  furni" 
ture,  has  rawly  saved  and  has  rarely  made 
an  honest  marriage.  In  most  rase.s  he  is  a 
lover  of  pIwLsure,  frequents  the  theatre  and 
the  wine  shop.  From  wine  he  runs  on  to  the 
stronger  stimulus  of  brandy,  but  these  leave 
to  him  some  gleams  of  his  national  vivacity. 
The  most  degraded  does  not  get  so  lumpish 
as  the  English  workman,  whose  brains  have 
become  sodden  in  the  public-houses  by  long 
trains  of  pots  of  beer.  Uy  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Paris  workmen  [K)s.se.<w  furni- 
ture; only  twenty-one  in  a  hundred — and 
that  includes,  of  course,  the  mobile  popu- 
lation, the  mason!^  Ac. — live  in  furnished 
lodgings. 

For  clothing,  we  spend  according  to  our 
means  from  four  to  fourteen  pounds  a  year  on 
that  Half  of  us  have  no  ctMt  in  addition  to 
the  blouse.  Before  the  crisis  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  one  sixth  of  us  lw/1 
money  in  livings'  banks,  and  one  man  in 
every  two  was  a  member  of  some  benefit 
society.  Tlio  benefit  societies  were  numer- 
ous, each  generally  containing  some  two  or 
three  hundred  members;  buteven  our  singing 
clubs  are  now  suppresijcd,  and  we  must  not 
meet  even  to  transact  the  business  of  a  benefit 
society  without  giving  notice  of  our  design 
to  the  police,  ifnd  receiving  into  our  party  nt 
least  two  of  its  agents  as  lookers-on.  Tbo 
result  has  been  tlie  decay  of  ail  .such  socieltcs, 
and  the  extinction  of  most  of  tliem.  Where 
they  remain,  the  average  monthly  subscrip- 
tion is  liftcen-pence,  which  ensures  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty-pence  a  day  during  sickness, 
with  gratuitous  advice  and  medicine  frtwi 
the  doctor.  The  funds  of  such  socieUos 
are  lodged  cither  in  savings'  banks,  or  in 
the  Mont  de  PUtr  ;  which,  tiiough  properly 
a  pawnbroking  establishment,  h.is  also  iis 
uses  as  a  bank.  The  imperial  list  ]in'^«e« 
everywhere  down  upon  us.  It  luts  furoad 
us  out  of  sick  clubs ;  because  we  sometitnea 
talked  in  them  about  the  state  of  the  nation : 
it  wouIlI  huild  us  huge  barracks  to  liv» 
in,  BO  that  we  may  be  hi*d  continually 
under  watch  and  ward ;  and  it  h.vs  lately 
thrust  in  upon  us  a  president  of  its  owtt 
at  the  head  of  our  Coiuvil  dc  Pr»*rhomntt*, 
the  only  tribunal  we  possess  for  tho  «d- 
justnicnt  of  our  intcrnnl  trade  disputes. 

or  (iiir  plc'usures  on  a  .'^umtay  artenioon 
the  world  has  heanl.  Wo  devote  iluit  to 
our  fiiniilies,  if  we  have  an}* ;  Monday,  too 
often,  to  our  friends.  There  are  on  Sun- 
days our  gymnas-tin  f«>tcs  nt  0|>en  air  IniUb 
beyond  the  barriers,  and  our  dancing  sa> 
loons  in  the  city ;  the  Prado,  the  Ital  Mont- 
e.s()uii'U,  and  the  Dogs'  Hall.  There  are  our 
pleasant  country  rambles,  nnd  our  pleasant 
little  dinners  in  the  HehLs.  There  are 
our  jrames  nt  pool,  and  liominoca,  and 
piquet;  our  pipvs  witli  dexterously   black' 


cned  bow1«.  There  «re  oar  theatres,  the 
Punuinliule  and  the  Porte  St  Martin.  Gara- 
bler.H  among  us  play  at  bowls  in  the  Ely- 
Bian  (leliia,  or  thty  stay  at  homo  losing  and 
winning  mori'tlian  they  can  properly  iitFord 
to  risk  at  fcnr(§. 

Then  thure  are  our  holidaj-s.  The  best 
used  to  be  "  the  throe  days  of  July,"  but 
they  were  lost  in  the  last  scramble.  Yet  we 
still  have  no  lack  of  holiday  amusement, 
our  puppets  to  admire,  and  greasy  poles  to 
oliniVi  for  prizes,  by  men  who  have  been  pru- 
dently required  to  duelare  Hrst  and  register 
their  nmhition  at  the  Hiireau  of  Police.  iW 
Vcmracnt  60  gets  something  of  a  list  of  the 
men  who  aspire,  who  wish  td  mount.  It 
jiust  be  Very  useful.  There  arc  our  water 
tournaments  at  St.  Cloud  and  at  Boulop;ne- 
(ur-Seine  ;  where  they  who  have  informed 
the  police  of  their  combative  propen.'3ities, 
may  thrust  at  each  other  with  long  padded 
poles  from  twiafs  which  arc  beins  rowed 
forcibly  into  collision.  We  arc  not  much  of 
vratcr-hirds ;  but  when  we  do  undertake  host- 
ing, we  en;^ge  in  tJie  wurk  like  Algcrine 
pirates.  We  must  have  a  red  sash  round 
the  waist  or  not  a  man  of  us  will  pull  a 
stroke. 

To  go  back  to  our  homes  and  to  our  wives. 
Wlicn  we  do  marr>',  we  prefer  a  wife  wli" 
can  .support  hcrsell^  by  her  own  labour.  If 
wc  have  children,  it  is  in  our  power  to  apply — 
and  very  many  of  us  do  apply — to  the  Tiureau 
of  Nurses;  and  soon  after  an  infant's  birth,  it 
can  be  sent  down  into  the  country  at  the 
monthly  cost  of  about  ten  shillin:^  and  two 
pounds!  of  lump  sugar.  That  snves  the  chiM 
from  himicring  our  work  or  pleasure  ;  and,  as 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  nurse  to  protect  the 
child  for  which  she  receives  payment,  why 
should  wc  disturb  our  consciences  with  qualm 
or  foar? 

In  Paris  there  are  few  factories ;  some  thn-t 
have  existed  were  removed  into  the  provinces 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  the  dictation 
of  the  workmen  in  the  town.  The  Parisian 
fancy  work  employs  a  lanj;e  number  of  people 
who  can  work  at  their  own  homes.  In  this, 
and  in  the  whole  industry  of  Paris,  the 
division  of  labour  is  very  great;  but  the 
fancy  work  offers  a  good  deal  of  scope 
for  originality  nml  ta.ste,  and  the  workman 
of  Paris  is  glad  to  furnish  both.  He  will 
delight  himself  by  working  night  and  day 
to  execute  a  sudden  order,  to  be  equal  to 
some  great  occasion ;  but  he  cannot  so  well 
be  depended  upon  when  the  work  falls  again 
into  its  even,  humdrum  pace.  On  the  whole, 
however,  they  who  receive  good  wa^res,  and 
are  trusted — as  the  men  working  for  jewellers 
are  trusted — become  niised  by  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  petition,  shun  the  wine-shop, 
live  contented  with  the  pleasures  of  their 
homes,  dress  with  neatness,  and  would  die 
rather  than  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them.  With  all  hin  faults  and  wldilies,  the 
workman  of  Paris  is  essentially  a  thorotighly 


good  fellow.  The  solitary  work  of  tailors  and 
of  shoemakers  causes  them  of  course  to  brood 
and  think,  and  to  turn  out  of  their  body  a 
great  number  of  men  who  take  a  foremost 
place  in  all  political  discussions.  But  ihe 
French  workman  always  is  a  loser  by  political 
disturljance.  The  crisis  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fortj'-eight — a  workman's  triumph — re- 
duced the  value  of  industry  in  Paris  from 
sixty  to  twent^'-eight  millions  of  pounds. 
Fifty-four  men  in  every  hundred  were  at 
the  same  time  thrown  out  of  employ,  or 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  people  in 
all. 

But  there  are  some  callings,  indeed,  wholly 
untouched  by  a  crisis.  The  manufacUire  of 
street  gas  goes  on,  fur  example,  without  any 
change.  There  are  others  that  arc  even  bene- 
fitted by  a  revolution.  After  the  last  revo- 
lution, while  other  trades  were  turning  away 
men  to  whom  there  was  no  longer  work 
to^  give,  the  trades  concerned  in  providing 
military  equipment  were  taking  on  fresh 
hunds.  To  that  class  in  Paris  and  to  that 
only,  there  was  an  increase  of  business  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty-nine  per  cent.  The  decrease 
of  business  anion^  the  printers,  although 
almost  no  book.*  were  printed,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  twenty-seven  per 
cent,  in  con.scqueneo  of  the  incrr.ised  de- 
mand for  proi.'Iamation.a,  handbills,  and  tna- 
ni  festoes. 

Without  any  extra  crisis,  men  working  in 
all  trades  have  trouble  enoutrh  to  gi-t  over 
the  mere  natural  checks  u{>on  industry,  which 
come  to  most  tradesmen  twice  a  ^-car  in  the 
shape  of  the  dead  .seasons.  Every  month  is  a 
dead  season  to  some  trade  ;  li'ut  the  dead 
seasons  which  prevail  over  the  l.trgcst  number 
of  workmen  in  Paris  arc  the  two  months, 
July  and  .\ugust,  in  .summer,  and  the  two 
months,  January  and  Kebni.iry,  in  winter. 
The  dead  season  of  summer  is  the  more 
decided  of  the  tivo.  The  periods  of  greatest 
activity,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  the  two 
months,  .\pril  and  May,  and  next  to  those  the 
months,  October  and  November.  Printers 
are  busiest  in  winter,  builders  arc  busiest  in 
summer — so  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule ; 
but,  except  tiiose  who  provide  certain  re- 
quisites for  eatin.ir  and  drinking  which  are  in 
continual  deuMiid,  there  are  few  workmen  in 
Paris  or  elsewhere  in  France,  who  have  not 
every  year  quite  enough  slack  time  to  per- 
plex them.  They  can  ill  afford  the  inter- 
ference of  any  small  crisis  in  the  shape  of  a 
f^trike,  or  large  crisis  in  the  shape  of  a  national 
tumult. 

Finally,  let  me  wij'  th.itthc  French  workman, 
take  him  all  in  all,  is  certainly  a  clever  fellow. 
\\n  is  find  of  S.iint  Mondny,  "  solidarity," 
and  shows;  but  is  quickwitted  st  his  work, 
and  furiously  energetic  when  there  i-s  any 
strong  call  made  upon  his  industry.  In  the 
most  debased  form  h'3  has  much  moro 
vigour  and  vivacitv  Ihun  the  most  debased 
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of  English  operatives.  He  iiiay  be  more  im- 
roorivl ;  but  ho  is  less  brutish.  If  we  mxs  a 
little  vain,  and  very  fond  of  gaiety,  and 
if  wo  are  improvident,  wo  are  not  idle ; 
and,  with  all  our  street  fighting,  we  arc 
not  a  diacontented  race  Except  an  Arab, 
who  can  be  so  happy  as  wc  know  how  to 
make  ounsdvcs,  upon  the  gciallest  possible 
resourceA? 


OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Or  the  bridge-orown  my  master  dwelt ;  our  hittice 

widi]  o'orbung  ilie  Birenin, 
Aod  giddy  work  'twu  thoDoe,  1  f«lt,  to  w»t«h  the 

waters  oharo  ami  Klomn  ; 
But  there,  din  little  child  in  pUy  could  count  the 

bubbles  'iitjiitb  her  tloul. 
And  clnp  lior  hunda  wh«n  gu^tlit  of  spray  kissed  h«r 

iweet  «bc«k«  or  touobod  her  throat. 

One  day— «ti1l  every  troubled  dream  brings  all  its 

terror  back  to  mo — 
I  beard  a  shrill  iuiploring  scream;  I  turned  to  look 

— but  where  was  she  ? 
I  oast  my  'prootioe  gown  aside,  olamberoJ  like  light 

the  trellis  o'er. 
And  in  tho  Horco  auil  fiirions  tide  spraof,  atnnued 

and  doafeiitfd  by  the  roar. 

What  tumult  thundered  In  mine  ears  when  to  the 

sarTaoe  I  eiiicr^d: 
Wild  voices,  shriukn,  uiid  oric»,  and  cheert,  mixed 

with  Uici  waves  tlmr  round  mc  surged  ! 
What  saw  I  from  the  luttieo  bout  ?    My  master, 

dumb,  tniiisQxod  willi  dread, 
While  near  mo  tlotttJng,  piklo  uud  cpent,  bis  child 

toward  tlio  vones  sped. 

I  grasped  hor;  to  the  sterling's  odgo  I  stnigglod 

Vn'inst  the  itai-kini;  lido, 
By  timbern  green  with  sUiny  sodge  1  held,  and  draw 

her  to  uiy  aide. 
Poor  lilllB  Nan  I  how  Titintly  haug  her  drooping 

bead  :  while  floating  past 
I  anw  hor  flaxen  trossos  fluug  like  Woeds  upon  the 

waters  cast. 

Sweet  heart !  dear  wife  I  nny,  why  so  pale  f  Qave 

not  long  years  effaced  all  pain  I 
Why  did  you  bid  mo  tull  tho  tale  of  this  old  ohlldish 

bap  again  7 

Time  post;  my  'preniieedays  were  sped ;  to  foreign 

pnrtH  tlioy  b»le  itio  ronra, 
Tet,  with  a  longing  and   n  dread,  my  tboiighti 

turned  over  towards  ray  home : 

For,  travelled  enllAnta  loved  to  boast  (gay  fiat- 

teror«,  lijflit  aa  snraiiicr  midge), 
That  I^ndoa's  beauty,  pride,  und  toa<«t,  dwelt  on 

tho  crown  of  L(>ndDn  Bridge. 
I  listened  calm,  and  even  !<uiilod  ;  yet  the  heart's 

tightness  grew  amain 
I  think  e'en  deutb  bath  ooen  reviled;  I  wot  it  will 

not  matoh  that  pain. 

Baek  came  I,  Nan  I  I  nee  you  yet,  with  scarlet  love- 
knots,  gny  of  hue. 

I  bear  the  wulors  fiimo  and  fret,  choms  tc  Icvc  vows 
warti  and  true ; 

And  how  yon  !<lood  1  wtll  recall,  light  leaning 
'gainst  the  wicker  fcoco, 

Tod,  smilliii);  watched  the  torrents  Ctll,  1,  thinking 
bow  f  boro  you  tlicnoo. 


When— nay,  wife,  let  me  end  my  tale ;  lake  from  my 

lipK  your  hand  sway. 
Nsy,  now,  I  niay  not  call  yon  pale ;  your  ribbona 

were  lc«s  britrht  that  day. 
Quoth  yoa,  "  Fine  talk,  I  'II  none  ofit— give  proof 

tliHt  ftill  your  heart  i»  niimi." 
I,  with  a  lover's  Uck  of  wit,  said,  "What  may  I 

do  to  prove  it  thine  i" 


Beneath  n.>  far  a  wild  flower  gTaw,liiat  rooted  in  the 
buttroA.s  cleft ; 

You  pointed  to  it.  and  I  know  no  hope  save  in  that 
proof  wa«  lefV 

Then,  damborinf;  o'er  tho  parapet,  I  sought  a  foot- 
hold, lYnil  and  slifrht, 

On  llie  old  timbers  irrtteu  and  wot ;  yet  kept 
through  all  your  face  in  sight 


What  was  the  tamnlt  that  I  heard  <    YonrwOdcfy 

aa  you  bade  ine  »tuy, 
iSj  name ;  and,  coupled  with  a  word  first  otterad 

that  eventful  duy. 
The  little  weed  waved  proud  iUibead,  bcckonlnjg  me 

on  M  if  in  scorn  ; 
I  gained  iL    All  the  anxious  dread  post  iVom  toy 

life  that  auuny  morn. 


Dear  wife,  sweet  wife  !    Von  know  how  protoad  Sa 

our  old  Bible's  earliest  page, 
That  little  withered  flower  datn  retit  above  ooraon'a 

rocorded  age; 
Of  years  lon^  post  it  acems  to  tell,  of  the  old 

storlintfs  blackened  ridpc. 
Of  the  wide  lattice  whence  yoa  fell,  and  our  young 

days  on  London  Bridge. 


THE  ROVING  ENGLISHMAN 

AT  CO.VSTA.STISOPIJS. 

I  AM  in  Turkey,  staying  in  a  little  out-of- 
the-way  place  on  a  hill  that  overlooks  the 
capital.  I  have  been  ill ;  am  well,  and  this 
is  my  first  afternoon  out  of  house-bounds  (br 
many  rcstles^-!  days.  As  I  sit  at  the  porch  on 
tho  low  riish-bottotn  chair  which  my  host 
has  placed  for  ine,  I  almost  think  I  am 
dreaming ;  go  strange  and  unreal  docs  erery- 
thing  seem  around. 

There,  below  me,  beside  the  water  and  em- 
bedded in  misty  blue  hills,  lies  Constantinople 
with  its  thousand  minarets  glittering  in  the 
sun,  the  constant  light  nf  which  one  might 
fancy  had  turned  tlicm  into  pold.  A  mystif 
veil.  flniT  than  gossamer,  hangs  over  ano 
tiiellows  the  landscape;  and  tlic  eye  rests  upon 
its  liroad  valleys  and  deep  ravines  unstrained 
and  dcliRlitod.  Upon  the  clear  blue  waters, 
light  and  sparkling  palaces  arc  reflected  on 
itH  ripples,  until  there  seems  another  and  a 
gentler  world  lying  l>cni'ftth  them.  The  small 
sails  of  a  legion  of  Httle  boat"?  skim  along, 
like  sea-gulls  with  their  wings  spread.  Swift 
pleasure-boats,  or  caiques,  pull  their  holidnv- 
making  pnsscnpers  hither  and  f hither  im 
rapidly  as  English  wherries ;  or  hustling'Btoani- 
crs  paddle  noisily  to  and  fro;  and,  here  and 
there,  tio  two  monnrchs  of  the  wistern  M'ateri 
— men-of-war — silent,  dark,  and  ominous. 
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Up  yonder  hill  rides  a  Mussutman  (I  see 
bim  distinctly  with  my  gluss),  mounted 
upon  a  bright  buy  borsc  of  groat  power  and 
beauty,  but  a  little  low  in  the  shoulder  and 
short  in  the  pastern.  He  is  going  at  a  rapid 
pace ;  and  a  groom  oa  foot — the  invariable 
attendant  of  a  Mussulman  gentleman — is 
trying  hard  to  keep  up  with  him.  The  rider 
wears  the  manly  beard  and  long  moubtacbe 
of  the  Oriental,  and  id  dressed  in  an  European 
costume,  which  sits  upon  him  ungracefully ; 
but  he  still  wears  the  red  cap  of  the  country; 
giving  him  when  he  dismounts  the  similitude, 
at  thiii  diiitancc,  of  a  black  bottle  with  a  red 
aeal. 

A  liltlo  farther  on,  climbing  the  same 
hill,  is  a  European  lady  in  her  carriage. 
Tt  is  a  gingerbread  affair,  and  docs  not 
look  ver)'  safL-,  but  she  sita  in  it  grandly, 
and  queens  it  over  the  bankers'  wives  when 
she  drives  past  them  in  the  city.  It  is  a 
Stately  thing  to  have  a  carriage  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  excitable  small  boys  with  little 
eyeti  ami  sallow  complexions  huzzah  as  it 
goes  by  with  bump  and  jingle  enough  to  take 
the  conceit  out  of  all  Long  Acre. 

At  the  road  side,  clone  under  where  I  sit, 
are  a  pnrty  of  veiled  women  :  they  roystor 
along  with  unsteady  gait,  rolling  from  side 
to  side  oud  laughing.  Their  eyos  fln.sh  and 
sparkle  like  diamonds  in  black  settings,  above 
their  thin  gossamer  veils.  They  are  talking 
about  charms  and  love  philters :  I  know 
they  are ;  for  all  Turkish  women  believe  tn 
magic. 

Go  in,  must  I  ?  AVell,  needs  must  when  the 
doctor  drives.  But  it  does  not  much  nmtter. 
My  windows  are  all  open,  and  the  gay 
brec2e  comes  flaunting  through  them,  dallying 
with  the  curtains;  and  then,  like  a  false  lover, 
hastens  away,  far,  far  awaj' ;  deep  into  the 
country ;  over  the  blue  hills  and  along  the 
sparkling  sea;  over  gardens  and  minarets; 
over  bowers  and  summer-houses;  fluttering 
ro<ind  the  robes  of  dark  eyed  maidens,  and 
about  the  pipe  bowls  of  fat  Pashas.  He 
fills  the  sail,  he  speeds  the  bark,  he  freshens 
the  wave,  and  dances  among  the  flowers; 
coming  back  to  me  laden  with  their  varicil 
perfumes. 

Hark  to  the  salutes,  how  they  boom  and 
roar  out  from  the  fort,  and  then  to  the 
unequal  guns  replying,  as  they  come  jrora 
the  larboard  or  starbowni  side  of  a  vessel  just 
arrived !  Something  is  going  on  in  the  city, 
and  am  I  to  be  still  imprisoned — now  that  I 
feel  strong  enough  to  perform  a  day's  journey  J 
I  give  you  fair  warning  therefore,  kind, 
considerate  host  that  I  break  bounds  from 
this  hour. 

So,  I  am  just  in  time — the  guns  are 
thundering  from  the  shore  and  the  ships  that 
lie  anchored  on  the  Bosphorus,  All  hail  to 
the  Sultan  ! — Grand  Seignior,  Soldan  of  the 
Ea-st,  Brother  of  tlie  Sun  and  Moon,  Light  of 
the  Faith,  Allah's  Vicar  upon  Earth,  High 


Priest,  and  King !  In  short,  just  what  you 
will ;  providing  it  be  all  that  we  have  dreamed 
of  power  and  s[)lendour,  ever  since  wo  road 
in  childhood  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  the  dim 
old  time  which  is  past. 

liis  Imperial  Majesty  shoota  swiftly  in  bis 
gilded  caique  over  the  calm  still  waters; 
so  still  that  the  mea8ure<l  clash  of  the 
rowers'  oars  comes  distinctly  to  my  ears,  and  I 
see  the  silvery  flash  they  raise  at  every  stroke. 
What  a  scene!  The  sky,  the  water,  and 
shores  so  wondrous  in  their  beauty,  and  the 
snow-capped  mountains  high  and  far.  And 
henj  I  lie  in  a  four-oared  caique,  with  what 
is  called  a  jolly  party — whom  I  have  joined  in 
spite  of  host,  doctor,  and  endless  threats  of 
consequences — munching  walniits  and  smok- 
ing cigars,  half  stifled  with  laughter  in  the 
midst  of  it  I  Such  is  romance,  such  is  reality, 
and  perhaps  the  Sultan  is  not  nearly  so  well 
off  as  we  are  in  this  matter. 

The  Sultan  is  going  to  the  mosque,  for  it  is 
Friday.,  the  Mohammedan  day  of  rest,  Uo 
will  be  received  with  acclamation  wherever 
he  posses,  nnd  his  subjects,  who  \t^vc  him,  will 
throng  round  him  with  cheers  and  blcs-singa; 
for  he  is  the  gentlest  mon«rch  who  ever  held 
the  sceptre  of  the  East  He  is  a  mild-looking 
man — <lark  of  course — about  thirty.  He  ia 
dressed  in  the  European  costume;  although 
his  tailor  has  not  been  happy  in  the  manner  of 
making  it  His  straight  blue  frock  coat  is 
sewn  with  diamonds  at  the  sleeves  and  collar; 
and  on  his  head  he  wears  the  simple  fez,  or  red 
cap,  whii'h  is  now  all  that  distinguishes  the 
Turk  from  the  unbeliever.  For  so  great  a 
prince  ho  is  not  surrounded  with  much  pomp 
or  ^tc.  Only  one  or  two  caiques  are  follow- 
ing him  ;  and,  if  he  returns  to  his  palace  on 
horseback — as  perhaps  ho  will — his  cortege 
will  not  exceed  a  dozen  horsemen.  All  the 
splendour  of  the  East  seems  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  pipe-sticks;  for  the  purchase  of 
some  of  whith,  estates  are  mortgaged. 

The  kind-hearted  Sultan  must  have  an 
unca.sy  throne  of  it  just  now  ;  despite  all  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  land  over  which  ho 
rules.  He  is  in  the  position  of  that  hooae- 
holder  of  uncomfortable  memory,  who  bad 
too  many  cooLs.  One  puts  in  more  salt  than 
is  necessary ;  another  pours  in  pepper ;  and 
a  third  stirs  the  mess  up  with  such  vengeance, 
that^  for  my  part  I  wonder  it  dues  not  all 
boil  over  and  scald  their  toes — those  jealous, 
wrong-headed,  wilful,  obstinate  cooks  I  If  they 
were  not  always  pulling  each  others'  aprons 
so  spitefully  ;  if  they  did  not  hate  each  other 
quite  so  cordially ;  if  they  could  only  contrive 
now  and  then  to  do  something  in  concert, 
what  an  agreeable  kitchen  theirs  would  be ! 
.\s  it  is,  an  Iri.sh  stew  is  order  and  loveliness 
to  the  mcFS  tticy  make.  For  the  fact  is, 
every  separate  cook,  being  bent  upon  acquir- 
ing honour  and  glory  for  himself,  works 
away  at  his  own  mess,  careless  of  what  his 
rival  may  bo  doing  in  the  same  saucepan, 
and  thinks  nothing  whatever  of  the  palata 
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of  the  Sultan,  or  of  tho  Itcultli  of  the  nation 
which  hns  to  swallow  their  mess  although  it 
choke  them. 

It  is  hi-art-rcnd!ng  to  know  what  Turkey 
is,  and  to  think  what  she  might  be.  A  gun- 
Bhot  beyond  this  great  city  with  its  six 
hundred  thouwind  inhabitants  there  is  not  a 
road  nor  d  bridge  upon  the  most  frequente*! 
ways;  there  is  not  a  house,  nor  a  garden,  nor 
a  thi'iving  tree.  Tiic  horseman  drawing  rein 
upon  any  of  the  heij^hU  above  the  city  may 
take  his  last  look  of  man-created  things  ;  and 
ridin;r  down  into  Ihe  neighbouring  valley,  find 
himself  in  a  goHtude  as  vast  and  as  untillcd  as 
that  which  broods  over  tho  wildest  of  tliu 
Swiss  Alps.  Look  along  the  shorts  of  the 
Bosphorus.  They  are  all  deRert.  Scarcely  a 
ploiif;h  stirs  the  land  that  might  be  one  of 
the  largest  corn-growing  distrieta  in  the 
world.  Not  a  merchant's  bark  with  tho 
crescent  flying  at  its  mast-head  anchors  in 
the  waters;  not  a  loom  is  at  work;  not  a 
wine-pre«s ;  no  manufactory  plies  its  busy 
trade.  Hero  is  a  mine  and  there  is  a  mine — 
the  mineral  riches  of  the  country  arc  ira- 
tncnso — but  where  is  the  deep  and  teeming 
shaft,  and  where  are  tho  miners  ?  The 
Turks  do  nothing.  Even  the  smart  little 
stenmbnnts  which  still  run  from  tho  bridge 
at  Staraboul  to  Bujudcr^,  arc  manned  witii 
Englishmen,  and  our  caidjl  ()>oatman)  is  a 
Greek. 

What  is  the  blight  which  has  fallen  like  a 
curse  upon  this  lovely  land,  palsying  men's 
cncrgius  and  drying  tip  thi-ir  vigour  t  From 
the  time  when  tho  last  Pultcologus  lost  life, 
and  crown,  and  kingdom,  and  .Mohammed  the 
Second  strode  a  conqueror  into  St  Sontiia, 
the  curse  has  held  on,  and  it  began  a  long 
time  before  it  Constantinople  seems  always 
to  have  been  an  unlucky  city ;  to  have  had  a 
strange  and  inscrutable  doom  hanging  over 
it  like  a  cloud.  It  rose  upon  tho  ruins  of 
Kome.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  permanent  division  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  contributed  more  than  all  the  other  causes 
put  together  to  its  final  fall.  After  the  cru- 
sades, the  name  of  the  Greek  emperors  had 
become  a  by-word  of  infamy.  They  were  not 
safe  in  their  own  capital.  They  poi.soneJ,, 
fought,  and  mtrigued  against  their  rebellious 
Bubjecta  and  kin'^mcn  ;  whose  eyes  they  put 
out  when  tlicy  did  not  destroy  them  by  fire ; 
but  who,  in  tlieir  turn,  poisoned  and  fought 
and  intrigued  against  them.  The  emperors 
lived  in  one  vast  slaughter-house.  Tliey  were 
pulled  down  or  set  up  at  the  pleasure  of 
strangers,  who  bearded  and  insulted  them 
in  their  own  palaces,  and  begat  the  good 
saying  that  the  government  of  Turkey  was 
a  thorough  despotism,  tempered  by  regicide. 

Mohammed  tho  Second  called  tho  city  a 
diamond  adorncil  with  two  rubies,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  in  the  world  can  bear  any  com- 
parison to  the  marvellous  loveliness  of  its 
climate  and  situation.  To  understand  it,  you 
must  let  it  grow  upon  yoa  day  by  day  »nd 


month  by  month.  The  mere  traveller  can 
hardly  feel  and  enter  into  it ;  but,  after  a  while 
one  has  almost  the  same  sort  of  lore  for  the 
Bosphorus  as  one  has  for  a  friend.  Tbero  is 
nothingawful  or  striking  in  it;  but  its  beauty 
wins  upon  you  by  the  enchanting  grace  and 
harmony  of  it.s  details.  This  is  what  nature 
made  it;  but  what  hits  man  done?  As  I  am 
now  landing  for  an  amble  on  horseback  wo 
shall  sea 

The  streets  aro  flltliy — they  are  perilous 
from  do;;sand  thieves.  They  display  no  pub- 
lic buildings  of  account ;  no  trade,  no  luxury. 
I  will  not  repeat  this  kind  of  thing :  every 
journalist  has  been  making  merry  over  it 
during  recent  events.  Therefore,  through 
herds  of  donkeys  and  droves  of  Greek  boys ; 
through  swarms  of  slreet-seUcrs  of  fruit  and 
sherbet  and  lemonade  ;  jiast  coQce-shopg  and 
hired  horses  drawn  up  ready  saddled ;  past 
oxen  drawing  open  cars  full  of  beautiful  Ar- 
menian girls,  and  wending  slowly  along;  by 
beasts  of  burden  and  gay  promenaders;  be- 
side mounted  pashas  and  mounted  snobs ;  by 
European  ladies  and  foreign  ambassadors; 
among  tombstones  and  bands  of  music; 
through  the  smoke  of  paper  cigai-s  and  the 
perfume  of  pipes ;  through  gay  througH  of 
Turkish  ladies  in  their  bright  coloured  dreasce 
and  yellow  slippers  ;  my  horse  picks  bis  way 
gently  with  set  ears  and  arched  neck.  Down 
there  in  tho  hollow,  where  the  ground  is  flat 
and  soft,  we  shall  get  our  canter — but  stay. 
Here  comc5  regiment  after  reprnent  of  sol- 
diers, with  wild  music  screaming  .dung.  TVicy 
arc  not  in  very  good  order  or  discipline; 
but  are  fine  soldierly  fellows  some  of  them, 
for  all  that;  and  I  think  one  might  have  wonto 
companions  in  a  mil/ti  than  those  slight  fierce 
wiry-looking  Turks  from  the  interior.  I  am 
sure  they  would  ride  on  to  the  fight  with  a 
cheer,  and  stand  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  rattier 
than  give  ground  to  tho  enemy. 

Let  tis  defer  our  canter;  for  1  lovu  (o 
wander  about  the  dark  mysterious  etrMta* 
half  hoping  for  an  adventure  with  a  magickn 
or  a  genie.  T  should  hardly  be  surprised 
to  meet  uny  one  of  the  actors  in  the  .Vrabian 
Nights'  Entertainments  sauntering  about.  I 
am  sure  that  I  already  know  all  tho  Barber's 
Seven  Brothers  by  sight,  and  could  lay  my 
hand  upon  any  one  of  them.  Some  of  these 
days,  perhaps,  I  shall  bo  invited  to  a  Bar- 
mecide feast — it  is  not  at  all  an  improbable 
thing — or  be  asked  to  tea  with  Schohezerade ; 
but  (his  does  not  seem  so  likely,  as  it  would 
seem,  if  the  Turks  understood  these  things 
better.  What  our  Great  World  have  agreed 
to  call  soriety  does  not  exist  here  ;  by  reasoo 
of  there  being  a  little  too  much  secrecy  nt 
Constantinople.  The  very  dogs  and  cuts  in 
the  place  prowl  about  with  a  secret  and 
confidential  air.  It  is  not  that  there  is  much 
which  is,  or  which  ought  to  be,  kept  secret; 
but  it  is  a  way  your  Oonslantinopolitan 
has  got  As  it  is,  if  Constantinople  were  full 
of  trap-doora  we  could  not  go  to  our  next 
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neighbour  in  a  more  niysterioas  way  than  we 
do.  TliL'  very  tradesmen  learn  the  trick  of 
it;  and  your  "tailor  asks  for  his  bill  in  such  a 
secret  and  confidential  manner,  tbut  he  takes. 
your  breath  away  with  the  apprehension  of 
some  imminent  disaster.  It  must  hare  been 
long  hufore  the  memory  of  any  living  man 
that  a  plain  question  has  been  plainly  asked 
or  plainly  answered  in  Constantinople:  and 
I  have  a  strong  private  opinion — though  1 
am  far  loo  secret  and  conftdcntial  to  men- 
tion it  to  my  own  shadow — that  this  littlu 
fact  aecomits  for  a  great  many  of  the  causes 
of  the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nuts.  I  have  serious 
thouglila  of  making  a  subterrancoua  passage 
from  tny  Pera  lodgings  to  the  hotel  where 
(when  1  am  well  enough)  I  dine,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  corac  and  go  with  proper  secresy 
and  conlidencc;  but  am  deterred  by  the 
expense. 

The  true  origin  of  this  secresy  is  that  the 
Turks  have  nothing  to  tell.  Although  the 
dominant  race,  they  hardly  number  three 
millions  throughout  Tiwkey,  against  some- 
thing like  sixteen  millions  of  Greeks,  Bul- 
garians, Armenians,  and  others.  The  Turks, 
accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  conquerors,  are  the  most  ig- 
norant and  un.skilful  persons  in  Turkc}'. 
The  wealth,  intelligence  and  coinmerco  of 
the  land  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
quered races.  They  have  been  obliged  to 
work  hard  for  power  and  consideration,  an'l 
«ven  to  save  themselves  from  the  extremes  of 
ignominy  and  contempt.  They  have  per- 
ceived that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was 
the  shortest  road  to  attain  these  ends ; 
and  they  have  taken  it.  Now  it  is  precisely 
this  race,  thus  labouring  under  vexatious  dis- 
abilities, who  are  absolutely  cscluded  from 
all  share  in  public  affairs.  No  mistake  can 
bo  more  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  Turks  than 
tlii*  The  name  of  a  government  matters 
littk  if  the  people  who  live  under  it  arc 
free  and  happ)'.  Let  the  Turks  still  smoke 
their  pipes  on  the  Bosphonis;  but,  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  the  nations  who  help  them  to 
maintain  a  position  they  could  not  maintain 
alone,  have  the  right  to  hint  a  friendly  coun- 
Bcl  to  them  vvilhout  being  considered  either 
meddling  or  otfensivc.  Let  them  abolish  all 
the  disabilities  under  which  Christians  labour 
in  Turkey  ;  let  justice  be  righteously  adminis- 
tered ;  let  bribery  and  corruption  be  absolutely 
ftWished  ;  let  the  public  accounts  be  audited 
by  competent  persons,  and  the  taxes  collected 
honestly  and  under  able  superintendanco. 
When  these  things  arc  done  (and  there  is  surely 
nothing  unrf-asoiiablo  in  them)  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  a  HvMntine  empire,  being  an 
*88embly  of  small  states,  or  of  the  partition  of 
Turkey  in  any  way  whatsoever.  .'Xs  for  any 
maraudinjr  attempt  on  the  part  of  Russia 
against  Turkey  free,  united,  and  healthy- 
hearted,  the  notion  is  absurd.  Admiral  Slade 
and  Omar  Pasha  would  drive  them  fi'om  sea 
knd  land  single-handed. 


I  know  and  blush  to  know  that  there  is 
a  8tron»  partpr  in  England  who  appear  to 
dislike  the  notion  of  seeing  Turkey  powerful 
or  civilised,  under  the  idea  that  she  would  be 
a  formidable  rival  to  our  commerce;  and  that 
we  should  not  send  her  so  much  uicrchauilise 
as  we  now  export  to  her  shores.  Never  w»s 
an  idea  more  false.  In  England  at  this 
moment  there  are  millions  of  unemployed 
capital.  Tlii.s  is  just  what  Turkey  wantK. 
She  wants  r.iilways,  engineers,  schoolmasters, 
accountants,  artisans,  machinery  for  her 
mines  and  agriculture,  and  Heaven  knows, 
we  could  spare  her  enough  of  all  of  them 
— of  things  wliich  lay  idle  in  our  magazines 
and  storehouses ;  of  young  and  enterprising 
gentlemen  who  would  be  delighted  to  re- 
generate her  and  make  their  own  fame  and 
fortunes. 

But  while  one  sulky  ambassador  with  rooro 
power  than  is  good  for  him,  has  a  right  to 
meddle  in  oneway;  and,  while  another  sulky 
ambassador,  jealous  of  his  national  influence, 
hastens  to  undermine  and  counteract  himj 
and,  while  a  third  sulky  ambassador — alway.s 
calling  the  two  fortner  to  account — embroils 
every  question  beyond  all  human  comprehen- 
sion, I  do  not  very  well  see  daylight  through 
the  darkness. 

These  are  my  thoughts  while  my  mare 
pads  mo  cheerfully  up  to  my  hill-top  lodging. 
How  my  good,  considerate  landlord  will  abuse 
me  for  giving  him  the  slip  I 
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AN  ASHANTEE   rALATER. 

CEKTArv  papers  recently  laid  licfore  Parlia- 
ment, on  ^fr.  Ilume's  motion,  in  rcgar<l  to  the 
relations  e.tisting  between  the  British  forts 
on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Negro 
kingdom  of  Ashantce  which  lies  behind  it, 
exhibit  so  much  progress  on  the  part  of 
.\frican  tribes  on  this  coast  a.s  well  ns 
knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  Ilritish 
functionaries  in  dealing  with  them,  that  wo 
propose  briefly  to  throw  into  a  narrative  the 
interesting  events  the  papers  disclose. 

Along  the  Gold  Coast  England  ha."*,  our 
readers  know,  a  scries  of  forts,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  the 
governor  of  these  settlements  resides.  Our 
territorial  possessions  arc,  strictly  speaking, 
limited  to  the  sites  of  the  forts  and  of  the 
towns  around  them ;  where  little  knots  of 
our  enterprising  countrymen  carry  on  trodo 
with  the  interior.  Gradually,  however,  our  po- 
litical authority  has  extended  into  the  interior 
as  far  as  the  river  Prah ;  which,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  forms  a  natural  frontier.  Rftwcon  thja 
frontier  and  the  coast,  the  country  is  broken 
up  into  a  series  of  petty  states;  each  possess- 
ing a  chief  or  ruler ;  who  recognises  oar 
general  political  supremacy,  and  whom  w» 
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nrc  Viounil  to  protect  igainst  external  assaults. 
The  aristooracj-  of  these  little  territories  form 
n  confodirncy ;  of  which  wc  arc  the  chief  and 
jiri'doiiiinant  po«-er.  Originally,  this  combi- 
nation bad  for  its  object  only  the  independence 
of  the  various  slates  witliir(  the  river  Prah ; 
liiit  is  gmdiiftlly  being  expanded  to  internal 
(lurposes  of  even  greater  value.  It  now 
furnifihcB  a  federal  representative  body,  which 
inceU  under  the  presidency  of  the  governor 
of  the  Gold  Coast  This  assembly  takes 
charge  of  such  comnion  internal  affairs  as 
the  construction  of  roads ;  raising  the  means 
of  their  construction  by  a  poll  tax,  which 
has  been  surprisingly  well  paid.  Thus  then, 
we  find  Queen  Victoria's  authority  prevailing 
over  n,  congeries  of  petty  states  and  tribes  on 
the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  maintaining  tran- 
quillity aniongfit  them;  enforcing  law  and 
justice ;  developing  their  resources  ;  drawing 
forth  higher  characteristics  than  had  been 
before  observed  in  the  negro  mind ;  uniting 
ihem  into  a  species  of  nationality,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  another  victory  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity  over  barbarism  and 
paganism.  In  this  good  work  the  Queen  is 
worthily  represented  by  Major  Uill,  the 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Before  British  power  on  the  coast  was  con- 
solidated, the  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  which 
now  lies  on  the  further  side  of  tlie  Prah, 
claimed  a  similiir  authority  to  that  which  we 
nftw  enjoy,  over  the  whole  country  down  to 
the  coast;  which  was  devastated  and  harassed 
by  attempts  to  enforce,  and  efforts  to  repel, 
that  authority.  In  these  conflicts  the  Briti.sh 
government  became  involved ;  and,  some 
threc-and-twenty  years  ago,  we  were  nt  first 
worsted,  at  length  successful  in  a  war  with 
Ashantee.  By  the  treaty  with  which  peace 
was  restored,  the  river  Prah  was  declared  to 
be  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee, 
and  all  the  tribes  to  the  southward  of  that 
river  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  governniont  The  court  of  Coomassie, 
like  other  less  sable  courts,  has  the  pride  of 
ancient  recollections  and  of  present  superiority 
to  thf  neighbours  of  the  same  hue,  and  that 
pride  was  deeply  humiliated  by  the  restric- 
tion of  its  territories  and  pretensions.  Uow- 
cver,  by  the  moderation  and  good  senso  of 
Governor  Maclean  whilst  he  lived  ;  and  sub- 
Bcquentiy,  through  the  judicious  influence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr,  Freeman,  a  \Veslc3'Bn  m;.ssionary, 
the  King  of  Ashantee  has,  until  recently, 
faii'ly  fulgUed  his  obligations  under  tliis 
treaty. 

As  with  other  African  potentates,  and 
most  sovereigns  elsewhere,  Quacoc  Duah,  the 
Kin^  of  A.shantee,  is  very  much  controlled 
to  his  external  relations  by  his  chiefs  and  hia 
army  ;  and  whether  those  chiefs  envied  the 
growing  prosperity  of  their  Fai\tee  neigh- 
bours under  our  protection,  or  had  exhimsted 
conquests  in  other  directions,  may  he  doubtful ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that,  feeling  power  weakly 
exercised  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  by  two  of 


Major  Hill's  predecessors,  Ashantee  intrigues 
to  recover  ground  and  inOuencc  and  autho- 
rity south  of  the  Prah  becomes  very  apparent 
towards  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  Immediately  on  Uic  south  side  lieJi 
the  Assin  country,  and  its  chiefs,  Chibl>oo  and 
Gabri,  were  a  brace  of  worthless  scempa 
really  to  cheat  any  one,  and  were  consequently 
objects  of  suspicion.  On  them  Anhantec  in- 
fluence was  brought  to  bear;  and,  in  October 
List,  Chibboo  accepted  from  the  King  of 
Ashantee  four  hundred  ounces  of  gold  to 
throw  off  his  Engli.sh  allegiance  and  to  brin^ 
over  his  captains  to  Ashantee,  They,  how- 
ever, denounced  him,  sciseil  his  {lerson,  and 
brought  him  to  trial  before  a  court  composed  of 
chieGi,  and  over  which  Governor  Hill  presided. 
By  this  tribunal  he  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  deposed  from  his  "  sloot,"  and  im- 
prisoned at  Cape  Coast  Castle  for  life.  On 
the  petition  generally  of  the  chiefs,  he  was, 
however,  released,  and  restored  to  power; 
the  heirs  of  his  principal  captains  being 
delivered  up  as  hostages  for  his  good  conduct, 
and  he  undertaking  to  make  a  good  military 
road  through  his  countrj". 

This  checked  Ashantee  intrigues  for  three 
or  four  months.  In  April  last,  however, 
tliey  revived ;  and  in  a  more  subtle  and 
a  more  dangerous  form.  Further  within 
the  river  Prah  than  the  .\ssin  country,  is 
Donquah,  the  chief  of  which  had  died  some 
three  years  prcriously.  With  n  view,  as  it 
was  pretcndc<l,  to  pay  respect  to  his  memory, 
the  King  of  Ashantee,  in  collu.'-ion  with  the 
Assin  chief,  sent  an  armed  party  to  make 
"  custom"  at  Donquah  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  drive 
the  A.ssin  people  on  their  return  into  Ashan- 
tee. The  appearance  of  this  force,  commanded 
by  the  brother  of  tlic  King  of  Aslumtcc,  in 
the  interior  of  their  country,  alarmeil  our 
confederates  the  Fantees.  It  gnidually  in- 
creased, and  at  last  bccatuo  a  great  army. 
The  Fantees  grew  excited  and  armed  also ; 
Seised  on  all  the  Ashantces  trading  in  th«r 
countr)',  and  roused  their  followers.  So  that 
quickly  there  were  collected  seven  thoumad 
or  eiglit  thousand  Ashantee  troops  against 
ten  tliou.sand  Fantees.  War  seemed  certain. 
Unfortunately,  Ensign  Brownell  with  only 
forty  men  of  the  Gold  Coast  corps — sent  by 
Major  Hill  to  reconnoitre  and  look  into  the 
matter,  and  ignorant  of  the  strnigth  of  the 
Ashantees  —  ventured  into  (he  .\sliantee 
camp.  There  he  was  courteously  received; 
hut  wa.s  made  a  prisoner,  being,  however, 
kindly  treated.  The  young  soldier  retained 
all  his  self-possc.>wion ;  held  a  palaver  with 
the  chiefs :  showed  them  all  the  dangers 
and  risks  of  a  war ;  and  promi.sed  that  their 
invasion  should  be  overlooked,  if  they  im- 
mediately withdrew  their  forces  and  re- 
cros.«cd  the  Prah.  At  last  the  Ashaiit.o 
chiefs  succiinihed  to  Ihc  reason  and  pi.'.J 
sense  of  their  3-oijthful  prisoner;  and  nwore 
that,  if  their  c.nptnin  nnd  the  jiooplc  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fantees  were  given  up,  they 
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would  return  home.  With  Ensign  Brownell 
ill  their  camp,  Governor  Hill  wns  of  c-oursc 
obliged  to  fulfil  thin  requirement ;  and  the 
Ashantee  captain  and  his  armed  party,  four 
hundred  strong,  were  escorted  wiiliin  their 
lines.  Still  the  Ashantces  hesitated  ;  they 
made  further  demands ;  promised  to  go ;  but 
nevertheless  remained.  At  last,  a  messenger 
from  the  court  of  Coomassic  airived  in  the 
camp  with  the  sword  of  State  having  a  large 
gilt  decanter  attached  to  it  Further  sus- 
pense, however,  still  occurred ;  but  modera- 
tion ultimately  prevailed ;  Ensign  Brownell 
was  released,  the  Prah  was  rccroased,  and  an 
Ashantcc  war  avoided  ;  whilst  the  treacherous 
Assin  chiefs  were  again  tried  and  this  time 
condemned  to  dc.ith. 

If,  on  the  one  iiard,  this  demonstration  ex- 
hibited the  prevalence  of  ambitious  designs 
on  the  part  uf  A.shantee,  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe  on  the  other  the  confidence  of  our 
confederates  in  their  own  ability  to  repel 
them,  and  their  perfect  subordination  to 
British  authority.  Not  less  than  Ihirty 
thousand  Fiintces  were  ready  to  tarn  out  in 
defence  of  (heir  independence  of  Ashantce 
and  tlieir  aubordination  to  the  BriUs-h  Go- 
verntnenL  It  was  indeed  this  spirit  of  en- 
thusiastn  on  the  part  of  the  Fantecs,  quite 
as  much  as  Major  nill's  cnerCT  and  Eosigu 
Brownell's  courage  and  prudence,  that  at 
last  induced  the  Ashaiitees  to  withdraw,  and 
will  probablv  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
future  incursions.  To  be  prepared,  however, 
for  the  worst,  the  Duko  of  Newcastle,  then  iu 
office,  judiciously  augmented  the  materials 
of  war  in  the  stores  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
and  orders  were  given  the  cruisers  to  act 
under  ^^ajor  Hill's  directions  in  case  of 
emergency. 

OXFORD  rosstLs. 

TitK  first  object  that  will  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  geological  visitor  on  entering 
the  Clarendon  Museum  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  will  be  a  huge  fossil  sack  of  cement. 
Upon  examination  this  sack  will  be  seen  to  bo 
curved  a  little  upon  it.self,  as  a  common  sack 
would  bo  when  placed  full  of  some  heavy 
material  against  a  wall.  There  is  the  im- 
pression of  a  rope  encircling  it  in  two  places  ; 
and,  at  the  mouth,  arc  plainly  markoii  in- 
dentations of  the  puckers.  Clo.sc  in.spection 
will  show  reticulated  impressions  of  the  coarse 
material  of  which  the  sacking  was  composed. 
In  the  centre  is  a  deep  indentation  ;  a  cast, 
in  fact,  of  the  back  of  the  man  who  last 
carried  the  sack. 

The  history  of  this  curiosity?  Well,  it 
was  once  a  sack  of  Roman  cement ;  and  wa.<j 
fished  up  by  some  dredgers  in  the  River 
Thames  below  London  Bridge.  It  had,  pro- 
bably, been  dropped  into  the  water  bv 
Rome  ancient  lightcrmaii,  who  h.vl  been 
cnrryins;  it  from  a  Imrge  to  the  bank.  Of 
"ourse  it  sunk  immediately  ;  and,  by  imbibing 


water,  had  become  solid,  preserving,  for  a 
century  or  iso,  accurately  the  indentation  of 
the  man's  back  and  the  other  marks  as  abore 
described.  The  perishable  materials  of  the 
sacking  had,  in  course  of  time,  decayed; 
leaving  nothing  but  the  impression  of  its  own 
fonn  on  the  hardened  powder. 

In  another  part  of  the  museum  is  the  skel- 
eton of  a  woman ;  who,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  boties,  had  reached  to  a  considerable 
ngc.     The  body  was  found  extended,  in  the 
usual   poBition  of  burial,  in  a  cave  in  Gla- 
morganshire.    These  bones  are  remarkable 
for   being  stained    with    a  dark-red    brick- 
coloured  substance,  knoira  a.s  ruddle.     Close 
to  that  part  of  the  thigh-bone  where   the 
pocket    is    usually   worn,   were    found    se- 
veral  small   sea-shorc   shells   in   a  state  of 
complete   decay  ;    and,    mixed   with    these, 
numerous  fragments  of  small  ivory  rods,  and 
i^iall  ivory  rings ;  together  with  a  rude  in- 
strument  resembling  a  short  skewer  made 
of  the  metacarpal   bone   of  a  wolf;   sharp, 
flattened  to  an  edge  at  one  end,  and  terminated 
at  the  other  by  the  natural  rounded  condyle. 
The  charcoal  and  fragments  of  recent  bone 
that  are,  apparently,  the  remains  of  human 
food,  render  it  probable  that  the  cave  in  which 
they  were  found  was  at  some  time  or  other 
inhabited    by  human  beings ;   and   the  cir- 
cumstance of  an  andent  Briti.sh  camp  existing 
on  the  hill  above  it  strengthens  the  .suppo- 
sition.    The  ivory  rods   and    rings  are  cer- 
tainly made   from    the    antediluvian    tusks 
that  lay  in  the  same  cave,  and  were  probably 
used  to  fasten  together  the  coarse  garments 
of  the  ancient  British  soldiers,  or  to  servo  as 
armlets  for  the  d.indics.     The  sheila  might 
have  been  kept  in  the  pocket,  or  have  been 
used,  as  they  are  even  at  this  day,  in  Glamor^ 
gan.shirc,  for  a  simple  species  of  game.     The 
wolfs  toe  was  probably  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent   form   by   the   hands   of    this    ancient 
dame,  and   used   by  her  as  a  skewer ;  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  being  wholly  dcs» 
titutc  of  wood.     The  custom  of  burying  with 
their  pos.se.ssors    the    ornaments  and   chief 
utenisils  of  the   deceased,  is  well  known  to 
have  existed   among  the  ancients — ancient 
Britons  included. 

Several  theories  have  been  started  to  ac- 
count for  the  peculiar  red  colour  of  the 
bones.  Among  others  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  old  woman  was  in  the  habit  of 
selling  ruddle  to  the  British  soldiers  in  the 
camp  close  by ;  and  that,  whilst  still  pursuing 
her  avocation  she  died  a  peaceful  death  in  her 
cave.  There  being  no  wood  to  make  her  a 
coffin,  her  considerate  neighbours  had  placed 
her  in  her  own  ruddle  s.ick,  and  thus  buried 
her.  In  lapse  of  time  the  sack  and  the  flesh 
decayed ;  but  not  the  bones,  which  had  ab- 
sorbc<l  the  ruddle. 

In  the  same  museum,  reposing  under  a 
gla."«s  ca.sc,  is  a  very  rcm;irkable  stone,  called 
"  The  Sunday  Stone."  This  stone  was  taken 
fnni  a  pipe  which  carries  off  the  drain  water 
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from  A  certain  colliery  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, nnd  consists  of  carbonalo  of  lime,  de- 
posited on  tho  sides  of  the  pipe.  The  .stone 
U>  not  of  one  uniform  colour ;  but  is  striped 
with  alternate  layers  of  black  and  white,  yet 
both  equally  carbonate  of  lime.  Tbi&  comes 
about  in  the  following  way : — When  the 
colliers  were  at  work  the  coal  dust  naturally 
blackened  the  water ;  which,  running  through 
the  drain  pipe,  of  course  deposited  a  black 
mark.  When  no  work  was  going  on  the  water 
was  necessarily  clean,  and  a  while  layer  wan 
formed.  After  a  time  the  concretion  com- 
pletely filled  up  the  pipe,  and  it  wa.s  taken  up ; 
the  black  and  white  marks  being  observed, 
tliey  were  compared  with  the  clerk's  day- 
book, and  were  found  accurately  to  corrcj;- 
pond  with  the  entries  therein ;  namely,  small 
streaks,  alternately  black  and  white,  repre- 
sented a  week  ;  for  during  the  day  tho  men 
were  working,  and  during  the  night  they 
were  at  rei<t.  Then  came  a  white  Jaycr  tis 
large  a.s  a  black  and  white  one  put  together. 
This  was  Sunday— during  which,  there  being 
no  work,  the  water  wiw  clean  for  forty-eight 
hours.  By  and  bye  there  appears  a  forty- 
eight  hour  mark  in  the  middle  of  one  week. 
The  books  tell  tho  talc :  this  wa.s  the  day 
when  a  fair  took  place  in  the  neighhourhoixi, 
and  all  the  colliers  went  by  perinisjiionto  it. 
In  another  part  of  the  stone  i«  sscen  a  slill 
larger  white  mark,  namely,  Chri.stnins-dny. 
It  cflrao  on  a  Monday,  and  all  Sunday  and 
nil  Monday  tho  water  wa.s  clear.  Thus  the 
workmen  uncomiciously  recorded,  literally  in 
black  and  white,  their  times  of  work  and 
of  rest  They  justly  gave  to  this  extraor- 
dinary lipccimen  the  name  of  "  The  Sunday 
Stone." 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OB'  ENGLAND. 

ClIAPTKK    XLt. 

Or.ivER  Chomwkli.,  whom  the  people  long 
called  Oi.it  Noll,  in  accepting  thcDllice  of  Pro- 
tector, had  bound  himself  by  a  certain  paper 
which  wiis  handed  to  him,  called  "  the  Listni- 
mcDt,"  to  summon  a  Parliament,  consisting 
of  between  four  and  five  hundred  mem- 
bcrs,  in  tho  election  of  which  neither  the 
Iloy&lij4t8  nor  the  Catholica  were  to  liave 
any  Rhare.  He  had  also  pledged  liiinself 
that  lliiii  Parliament  Hhould  not  be  dissolved 
without  its  own  consent  until  it  had  sat  five 
months. 

When  this  Parliament  met,  Oliver  made  a 
speech  to  them  of  throe  hours  long,  very 
wisely  advising  them  what  to  do  for  the 
credit  and  happiness  of  the  country.  To 
keep  down  tho  more  violent  members,  he 
requu-cd  them  to  sign  a  recognition  of  what 
they  were  forbidden  by  "  tho  Instrument"  ti> 
do  ;  which  wii^  rhiofly,  to  take  tho  power  from 
one  single  person  at  the  head  of  the  .state  or 
to  command  the  army.  Then  he  dismissed 
ilicm  to  go  to  work.  With  hi*  usual  vigour 
mid  resolution  he  went  to  work  himscK*  with 


some  frantic  preachers  who  were  rather 
overdoing  their  sermons  in  calling  him  ■ 
villain  and  a  tyrant,  by  shutting  up  tlieir 
chapels,  and  sending  a  few  of  them  off  to 
prison. 

There  was  not  at  that  time,  in  England  or 
anywhere  else,  a  man  so  able  to  govern  the 
country  a.s  Oliver  Cromwell.  Although  he 
ruled  with  a  strong  hand,  and  levied  a  v^ry 
heavy  tax  on  the  Koyalists,  (Imt  not  until 
they  had  plotted  against  hi.«  life),  he  ruled 
wisely,  and  as  the  limes  required.  He  caused 
England  to  be  so  respected  abroad,  thnt  I 
wish  some  lords  and  gentlemen  who  hare 
governed  it  under  kings  and  oueens  in  l.tl<.T 
days  would  have  taken  a  leal  out  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  book.  IIo  ucnt  bold  Admiral 
Blake  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Tuscan}-  pay  sixty  thousand  pounds 
for  injuries  he  had  done  to  nriti^h  suhjccts, 
and  spoliation  ho  had  conimitted  on  Mngli^h 
merchant.'^.  He  fUriher  dcspalchcMl  him  and 
his  fleet  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  to 
have  every  English  ship  and  every  English- 
man delivered  up  to  him  that  had  been  L-ikcn 
by  pimlcs  in  thojsc  part^.  All  this  wiii* 
gloriously  done  ;  and  it  began  to  be  thorou-/li'y 
well  known,  all  over  the  world,  that  England 
was  governed  by  a  man  in  earnest,  who 
would  not  allow  tho  English  iiaiiko  to  l>v 
insulted  or  slighted  anywhere. 

These  were  not  all  his  foreign  triiMnj  lis. 
He  sent  a  fleet  to  sea  against  the  Diit»-h  ;  %n>\ 
the  two  powers,  each  with  one  hundred!  %\iipA 
upon  its  side,  met  in  the  English  Channel,  otl' 
the  North  Fon-Iand,  where  the  light  lastv'd  all 
day  long.  Dean  was  killed  in  Ihin  tight; 
but  Monk,  who  commanded  in  the  smmc  ship 
with  liiin,  thr«>w  his  cloak  over  his  body  llint 
the  sailors  might  not  know  of  hi.s  death  fttxl 
be  disheartenwl.  Nor  were  they.  Their 
English  broadsides  so  exceedingly  astonished 
the  Dutch  that  they  sheered  off  nt  l»»l. 
though  the  redoubtable  Van  Tromp  flrr«i 
upon  them  with  his  own  guns  for  di-sorling 
their  flfg.  Soon  aflorward.s,  the  two  lli-fts 
rngaged  again,  off  the  coast  of  Holland. 
There,  the  valiant  Van  Tromp  was  shot 
through  the  heart,  and  the  Dutch  gave  in, 
and  pe.noc  was  nindo. 

Further  than  thi.s,  Oliver  resolved  not  lo 
bear  the  domineering  and  bigoted  conduct  of 
Spain,  which  country  not  only  claimed  a 
right  to  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  conld  be 
found  in  South  .\merica,  and  treated  tho 
fillips  of  nil  other  countries  who  visited  thoee 
regions  us  pirates,  but  put  Kngli.sh  subjects 
into  the  horrible  Spntiish  jiri.sons  of  th« 
Iiuiuisition.  So,  Oliver  told  tlio  Spanish 
ambjuwador  that  English  ships  must  bo  free 
to  go  wherever  they  would,  and  that  Kngltsb 
merchants  must  not  be  thrown  into  those 
same  dungeons,  no,  not  for  the  plea,sure  of  all 
the  pric-sts  in  ,*spain.  To  this,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  replied  that  the  gi»ld  nnd  silver 
country,  iind  the  Holy  Iiiqiiisilion,  were  his 
King's  two  eyes,  neither  of  which  ho  could 
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iiiibmit  to  hare  put  out.  Very  well,  raid 
Oliver,  then  he  <\hh  afraid  he  must  damage 
those  two  cyca  directly. 

So,  another  fleet  was  despatched  under  two 
coiiiiiiiiriders,  Penn  at>d  Vknables,  for  His- 
paniiila  ;  where,  however,  the  Spainards  got 
the  hcttcr  of  it  Consequently,  the  fleet  came 
homo  again,  after  taking  Jamaica  on  the  way. 
Oliver,  indi^nnnt  wilh  the  two  commanders 
who  had  not  done  what  bold  Admiral  Blake 
would  have  done,  clapped  thcni  both  into 
prison,  declared  war  against  Spain,  and  maile 
a  treaty  with  France,  in  yirtue  of  which  it 
was  to  shelter  the  King  and  his  brotlier  the 
Duke  of  York  no  longer.  Then,  ho  sent  a 
fleet  aljroad  under  bold  Admiral  Ulako,  which 
broujiht  the  King  of  Portupil  to  his  senses — 
just  to  keep  its  hand  in — and  then  engaged 
a  Spanish  fleet,  sunk  four  great  ships,  and 
took  two  more,  laden  with  silrcr  to  the  value 
of  two  millions  of  pounds :  which  dazzling 
prize  wos  brought  from  Portsmouth  to 
London  in  waggons,  with  the  pojiulace  of  all 
the  towns  and  villages  thniiigh  which  the 
wag!;ohs  passed,  shouting  with  all  their  might. 
After  this  victory,  bold  Admiral  Blake  sailed 
Hway  to  the  port  of  Santa  Gniz  to  cut  off  the 
Spanish  treasure-ships  coming  from  Mexico. 
There  he  found  them,  ten  in  number,  with 
seven  others  to  take  care  of  them,  and  a 
big  ca.stle,  and  seven  batteries  all  roaring 
and  Mazing  away  at  him  with  great  guns. 
BInke  cared  no  more  for  great  guns  than  for 
pop-guns — no  more  for  their  not  iron  balls 
than  for  snow-ballg.  He  dashed  into  the 
harbour,  captured  and  burnt  every  one  of 
the  ships,  and  camo  sailing  out  again  Iri- 
uiniihanlly,  with  the  victorious  English  flag 
tlyiiij  at  hia  mast-head.  This  was  the  last 
triumph  of  this  great  commander,  who  had 
sailed  and  fought  until  he  was  quite  worn 
out  Ho  died  as  his  successful  slifp  was 
coming  into  Plymouth  Harbour  amidst  the 
joj-fiil  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  was 
buried  in  state  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Not 
to  lie  there,  long. 

Over  and  .ibovo  all  this,  Oliver  found  that 
the  VjkCDois,  or  protestant  people  of  the 
valleys  of  Luccme,  were  insolently  treated  by 
the  Catholic  powers,  and  were  even  put  to 
death  for  their  religion,  in  an  audacious  and 
bloody  manner.  Instantly,  he  informed  those 
powcns  that  this  was  a  thing  which  Protestant 
England  would  not  nllow ;  anrl  he  speedily 
carried  his  point  through  the  might  of  his 
great  name,  and  establi.Khed  their  right  to 
worship  God  in  peace  after  their  own  harm- 
less manner. 

Lastly,  his  English  army  won  such  admi- 
ration in  6ghting  with  the  French  ng:iinst  the 
Spanuirds,  that,  after  they  h.id  ns.'uiultud  the 
town  of  Dunkirk  together,  the  French  King 
in  person  gave  it  up  to  the  English,  that 
it  might  be  a  token  to  them  of  (heir  might 
mid  valour. 

There  were  plots  enough  against  Oliver 
kmong  the    frantic   religionists  (who  called 


themselves  Fifth  Monarchy  Men),  and  among 
the  disappointed  Republicans.  He  had  a 
difficult  game  to  play,  for  the  Royalista 
were  always  rcaily  to  side  with  either  party 
against  him.  The  "  King  over  the  water," 
too,  as  Charles  was  eallc<l,  had  no  scruples 
about  plotting  with  any  one  against  his  life  ; 
although  there  is  rea.s<m  to  suppose  that  he 
woidd  willingly  have  married  one  of  his 
iLaughtcrs,  if  Oliver  would  have  had  such  > 
son-in-law.  There  was  a  certain  ColonkIi 
S.ixBy  of  the  army,  once  a  great  supporter  of 
Oliver's  but  now  turned  against  him,  who 
was  a  grievous  trouble  to  him  through  all  this 
part  of  his  career ;  and  who  came  and  went 
between  the  discontented  in  England  and 
Spain,  an<l  Charles,  who  put  himself  in  alliance 
with  .Spain  on  being  thrown  off  by  France. 
This  man  died  in  prison  at  last ;  but  not  until 
there  \\m\  been  very  serious  plots  between 
the  Royalists  and  HepiiUlirans,  and  an  actual 
rising  of  tliera  in  England,  when  they  hursl 
into  the  city  of  Salisbury  on  a  Sunday  night, 
seized  the  judges  who  were  going  to  hold  (hu 
assizes  there  next  day,  and  would  have  hanged 
them  but  for  the  merciful  objections  of  the 
more  temperate  of  their  number.  Oliver 
was  so  vigorous  and  shrewd  that  he  soon  put 
this  revolt  down,  as  he  did  most  other  con- 
spiracies and  it  was  well  for  one  of  its  chief 
managers — th:it  same  Lord  Wihnot  who  had 
assisted  in  Charles's  (liglit,  and  was  now  Kaih« 
OF  RorifRSTHK — that  he  made  his  escape. 
Oliver  seemed  to  have  eyes  and  cars  every- 
where, and  secured  such  sources  of  infonna- 
tion  as  his  enemies  little  dreamed  of.  There 
was  a  chosen  body  of  six  (K-rsons,  called 
the  Sealed  Knot,  who  were  in  the  closest 
and  most  .secret  confidence  of  Charles.  One 
of  the  foremost  of  these  very  men,  a  Si« 
RiciiAKi)  Willis,  reported  to  Oliver  every- 
thing that  passed  among  them,  and  had  two 
hundred  a  year  for  it 

Miles  Svxdabcomb,  also  of  the  old  army, 
wa.s  another  conspirator  against  the  Pro- 
tector. He  and  a  man  named  Ckcil,  bribed 
one  of  his  Life  Guards  to  let  them  have  goo<l 
notice  when  he  was  going  out — intending  to 
shoot  him  from  a  window.  Hut  owing  either 
to  his  caution  or  his  good  foi-tune,  they  could 
never  get  an  aim  at  him.  Disappointed 
in  this  derti^n,  they  got  into  the  chapel  in 
Whitehall,  with  a  baskelful  of  combustibles, 
which  wen."  to  explode  by  means  of  a  slow 
match  in  six  houi-s  ;  then,  in  the  noiao  and 
confusion  of  the  tire  they  hoped  to  kill 
Oliver.  Hut  (he  Lifu  tJtiardsman  himself 
disclosed  this  plot ;  and  they  were  seized,  and 
Miles  died  (or  killwl  himself  in  prison)  a 
little  while  before  he  was  ordered  for  execu- 
tion. A  few  .such  plotters  Oliver  caused  to 
be  beheaded,  a  lew  more  to  he  hnngeii,  and 
many  more,  including  those  who  rose  in  arms 
against  him,  to  be  sent  as  slaves  to  the  West 
Indies.  If  he  wore  rigid,  he  was  impar- 
tial too,  in  a.sserting  the  laws  of  England 
When  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  the  brother 
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the  Portuguese  ambassador,  killed  a  Looiion 
citizen  in  mistake  for  another  man  with 
whom  he  had  hod  a  quarrel,  Oliver  caused 
him  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  of  Englishmen 
and  foreigners,  and  had  him  executed  in  spite 
of  the  entreaties  of  all  the  ambassadors  in 
London. 

One  of  Oliver's  own  friemls,  the  Dckb  or 
OtDESBUBcn,  in  sending  him  n  present  of  six 
fine  conch- horse s,  was  very  near  doing  more 
to  please  tiic  RoyaJists  than  all  the  plotters  put 
together.  One  day  Oliver  went  with  his  coach 
drawn  by  these  sis  horses,  into  Hyde  Park,  to 
dine  with  his  secrutary  and  some  of  his  other 
gentleraen  under  the  tree.s  there.  -Vfter  din- 
ner, being  merry,  he  look  it  into  his  head  to 
put  them  inside  and  to  drive  home :  &  postil- 
lion riding  one  of  the  furemost  horses,  aa  the 
custom  was.  On  account  of  Oliver's  being  too 
free  with  the  whip,  the  six  fine  horses  went 
off  at  a  gallop,  the  postillion  got  thrown,  and 
Oliver  fell  upon  the  coach-pole  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot  by  his  own  pistol,  which 
got  entangled  with  his  clothes  in  the  harness 
and  went  off  He  was  dragged  some  distance 
by  the  foot,  until  his  foot  came  out  of  the 
shoe,  and  then  he  came  safely  to  the  ground 
under  tho  broad  body  of  the  coach,  and 
was  very  little  tho  worse.  The  gentlemen 
inside  were  only  bruised,  and  the  discon- 
tented people  of  all  parties  were  much  dis- 
appointed. 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  the  Protectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  history  of  his  Pai^ 
liamcnts.  His  first  one  not  pleasing  him  at 
all,  he  waitctl  until  the  five  months  weA:  out, 
and  then  dissolved  it  The  next  was  better 
suited  to  his  views,  and  from  that  he  desired 
to  get — if  he  could  with  safety  to  himself- — 
the  title  of  Ring,  lie  had  ho^l  this  in  his 
mind  some  time  :  whether  becau.se  he  thought 
that  tho  English  people,  being  more  used  to 
the  title,  were  more  likely  to  obey  it;  or 
whether  because  he  really  wished  to  be  a 
king  himself,  and  to  leave  the  succession  to 
that  title  in  his  family,  is  far  from  clear.  He 
was  already  ua  high,  in  England  and  in  alt 
the  world,  as  ho  would  ever  be,  and  I  doubt 
myself  if  he  cared  for  the  mere  namo.  How- 
ever, a  paper,  called  the  "Humble  Petition  and 
Advice,"  was  presented  to  him  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  praying  him  to  take  a  high 
title  and  to  appoint  his  successor.  That  ho 
would  have  taken  the  title  of  King  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  for  th^t  strong  op(tosili<in  of  the 
army.  This  induced  him  t>)  forbear,  and  to 
assent  only  to  the  other  points  of  the  petition. 
Upon  which  occasion  there  was  another 
grand  show  in  Westminster  Hall,  when  tho 
Speaker  of  tho  House  of  Commons  formally 
invested  him  with  a  purple  robe  lined  witH 
ermine,  and  presented  him  with  a  splemliiJIy 
bound  Bible,  and  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  liis 
hand.  The  next  time  the  Parliament  met  he 
called  a  house  of  Lords  of  si.^ty  meiii'>ers,  as 
the  petition  gave  him  power  to  dn  ;  but  as 
that  Parliameot  did  not  please  him  either. 


and  would  not  proceed  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  he  jumped  into  a  ctweh  one  morning, 
toi>k  six  Guards  wjth  him,  and  sent  them  to 
the  right-about  I  wisli  this  liad  been  a  warn- 
ing to  Parliaments  to  avoid  long  speeches,  and 
do  more  work. 

It  waa  tho  month  of  Angust  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-eigbt,  when  Oliver 
Cromwell's  favourite  daughter,  ELizABsra 
Clavpolb  (who  had  lately  lost  her  youngest 
son),  lay  visry  ill,  and  his  mind  was  greatly 
troubled,  because  he  loved  her  dearly.  An- 
other of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Lord 
Palcokbkho,  another  to  the  grandson  of 
the  EnrI  of  Warn'iek,  and  he  had  made  his 
son  RicHAKD  one  of  the  memlu-rs  of  the 
Upper  House.  He  was  very  kind  and  loving 
to  them  all,  being  a  good  father  anil  a  good  hua- 
bajid,  but  he  loved  this  daughter  the  best  of 
the  fiimily,  and  went  down  to  Ham|)ton  Court 
to  SCO  her,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  stir 
from  her  sick  room  until  she  died.  Although 
his  religion  had  been  of  a  gloomy  kind,  his 
disposition  had  been  always  cheerful.  He 
had  been  fond  of  music  in  his  home,  and  had 
kept  open  hou.sc  once  a  week  for  all  ofDoers 
of  tho  army  not  below  the  mnk  of  a  captain, 
and  had  always  preserved  in  his  house  a  quiet, 
sensible  dignity.  He  enrowrage<i  men  of 
genius  and  learning,  and  loved  to  have  them 
about  him.  MlLrox  was  one  of  hi.-*  great 
friends.  He  w;\s  good-humoured  too,  ivith 
the  nobility,  whose  dre,i«es  and  manners 
were  very  different  from  his;  and  to  show 
them  what  goo<l  infonnntion  he  hail,  he  would 
sometimes  jokingly  tell  them  when  they  were 
at  his  houjse,  where  they  had  last  drank  the 
health  of  the  "  King  over  tho  water,"  and 
would  recommend  them  to  be  more  private 
(if  they  could)  another  time.  But  he  had 
lived  in  busy  times,  had  bomo  the  weight  of 
heavy  State  afTairs,  and  had  often  gone  in 
fear  of  his  life.  Ho  was  ill  of  the  guiii  and 
ague  ;  ami  when  the  death  of  his  beloved 
child  cume  upon  him  in  addition,  be  liank, 
never  to  raise  his  head  again,  lie  told  his 
physicians  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August 
that  the  Lord  had  assured  him  that  ha 
was  not  to  die  in  that  illnciss,  and  that  be 
would  certainly  get  better.  This  was  only  his 
sick  fancy,  for  on  the  third  of  September, 
which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  the  day  of  the  year 
which  ho  called  his  fortunate  day,  he  died, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Ho  had 
been  delirious,  and  had  lain  insensible  some 
hoursi,  but  he  had  been  overheard  to  mur- 
mur a  very  gooil  prayer  the  dny  before.  The 
whole  country  lamented  his  death.  Tf  you 
want  to  know  the  real  worth  of  Oliver  Crom 
well,  and  his  real  services  to  his  country,  you 
can  hardly  do  better  than  compare  England 
under  him,  with  England  under  Coarlss  the 
Second. 

He  had  appointed  his  son  Richard  to  boo- 
ceed    him,   and    after    there   had    beoa,   at 
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Somereet  House  in  the  Strand,  a  lying  in 
BlAto  more  splendid  than  sensible — as  all  such 
vanities  afUT  death  are,  I  think — Richard 
became  Lord  Protector.  He  was  an  amiable 
country  gentleman,  but  liad  none  of  his 
father's  gefiiiLS,  and  iras  quite  unfit  for  such  a 
post  in  guch  a  storm  of  parties.  Richard's 
Protectorate,  which  only  lasted  a  year  and  a 
half,  is  a  history  of  quarrels  between  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  the  Parliament,  and 
between  the  officers  among  themselves,  and  of 
a  growing  discontent  among  the  people,  who 
had  Ckr  too  many  long  sermons  and  far  too 
few  amusements,  and  wanted  a  change.  At 
last,  Gt-neral  ifonk  got  the  army  well  into  his 
own  hands,  and  then,  in  pursuance  of  a  secret 
plan  he  seems  to  have  entertained  from  the 
time  of  Oliver's  death,  declared  for  the 
King's  cause.  Ho  did  not  do  this  openly: 
but  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Devonshire, 
strongly  advocated  the  pro{K>!atl!s  of  one  Sir 
JonK  dutxvviLLt,  who  came  to  the  Uouiic 
with  a  letter  from  Charles,  dated  from 
Breda,  and  with  whom  he  had  previously 
been  in  secret  communication.  There  had 
been  plots  and  counterplots,  and  a  recall  of 
the  last  members  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  an  end  of  the  Long  Pnrliainent,  and 
risings  of  the  Royalitits  that  were  made  too 
soon  ;  and  most  men  being  tireii  out,  and 
there  being  no  one  to  head  the  country  now 
Oliver  was  dead,  it  was  readily  agreed  to 
welcome  Charles  Stuart.  Some  of  the  wiser 
and  better  members  said — what  was  most 
true — that  in  the  letter  from  Breda,  he 
made  no  real  promise  to  govern  well,  and 
that  it  would  be  best  to  make  him  pledge 
himself  beforehand  as  to  what  ho  should  be 
bound  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom. 
Monk  said,  however,  it  would  be  all  right 
when  be  came,  and  he  could  not  come  too 
soon. 

So,  everybody  found  out  all  in  a  moment 
that  the  country  mint  bo  prosperous  and 
tiappy,  having  another  Stuart  to  condc- 
Bccnd  to  reign  over  it ;  and  there  was  a  pro- 
digious firing  off  of  guns,  lighting  of  bonfires, 
ringing  of  bellR,  and  throwing  up  of  caps. 
The  people  drank  the  Ring's  health  by  thou- 
sands in  the  open  Btrccts,  and  evciybody 
rejoiced.  Down  came  the  .\rms  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, up  went  the  Royal  Arms  instead, 
and  out  came  the  public  money.  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  King,  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  his  brother  tlic  Duke  ^(  York, 
five  thousand  pounds  for  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Prayers  for  these  gra- 
cious .Stuarts  were  put  up  in  all  the  churches  ; 
commissioners  were  sent  to  Holland  (which 
suddenly  found  out  that  Charles  was  a  great 
man,  and  that  it  loved  him)  to  invite  the  King 
borae ;  Monk  and  the  Kentish  grandees  wen  t  to 
DoTcr,  to  kneel  down  before  him  as  he  landed. 
Ue  kisMd  and  embraced  Monk,  made  him 
ride  in  the  coach  with  himself  and  his 
broChen,  came  on  to  London  amid  wonderful 


fthoutings,  and  passed  through  the  army  at 
Blackheaih  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May  (hif 
birthday),  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  huiv 
dred  and  sixty.  Greeted  by  .splendid  dinners 
under  tenb^,  by  flags  and  tapestry  .«;treaming 
from  all  the  houses,  by  delighted  crowds  in 
all  the  streets,  by  troops  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  rich  drcssas,  by  City  companies, 
trainbands,  drummers,  trumpeters,  the  great 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  maicstlc  Aldermen,  the 
King  went  on  to  Whitehall.  On  entering  it,  he 
commemorated  his  Restoration  with  the  joke 
that  it  really  would  seem  to  have  been  his 
own  fault  that  he  had  not  come  long  ago, 
since  everybody  told  him  that  he  had  always 
wi.slicd  for  him  with  all  his  heart 

CBAPTEBXUL 

There  never  were  such  profligate  times 
in  England  as  under  Charles  the  Second. 
Whenever  you  see  his  portrait,  with  hi.'^ 
swarthy  ill-looking  face  and  great  nose,  yovi 
may  fancy  him  in  bis  Court  at  Whitehall, 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  very  worst  vaga* 
boTuls  in  the  kingdom  (though  they  were 
lords  and  ladiesj,  drinking,  gambling,  indulg- 
ing in  vicious  conversation,  and  committing 
every  kind  of  profligate  excess.  It  has  been 
a  fashion  to  call  Charles  the  Second  "  The 
Merry  Nronarch."  Let  me  try  to  give  you  a 
general  idea  of  some  of  tho  merry  things 
that  were  done,  in  the  merry  days  when 
tills  merry  gentleman  sat  upon  his  merry 
throne,  in  merry  England. 

The  first  merry  proceedingwas— of  course — 
to  declare  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  the 
wisest,  and  the  noblest  kings  that  ever  shone, 
like  the  blessed  sun  itself,  on  tliis  bonighte(l 
earth.  The  next  merry  and  pleasant  piece  of 
business  was,  for  the  Parliament,  in  the 
humblest  manner,  to  give  him  one  million 
two  hundred  thoiiiyind  pounds  a  year,  and  to 
settle  upon  him  for  life  that  old  disputed 
tonnage  and  poundage  which  had  been  so 
bravely  fought  for.  Then,  General  Monk, 
being  made  Eaiu.  or  Albemahlb,  and  a 
few  other  Royalists  similarly  rewarded,  the 
law  went  to  work  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done  to  those  persons  (they  were  called 
Regicides)  who  had  been  concerned  in 
making  a  martyr  of  the  late  King.  Ten  of 
these  were  merrily  executed ;  that  is  to  say, 
six  of  the  judges,  one  of  the  council.  Colonel 
Hacker  and  another  ofTtcer  who  had  coui- 
ninnded  the  Gunrds,  and  Huaa  Peteiis,  a 
preacher,  who  had  preached  against  the 
martyr  with  all  his  hearL  These  executions 
were  so  extremely  merry,  that  every  horrible 
circumstance  which  Cromwell  had  abandoned 
was  revived  with  appalling  cruelty.  The 
hearts  of  the  sufferers  were  torn  out  of  their 
living  bodies;  their  bowels  were  burned  be- 
fore their  faces;  the  executioner  cut  jokes  to 
the  next  victim,  as  he  rubbed  his  filthy  hands 
together  that  were  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
the  last;  and  the  licaii.';  of  the  dead  were 
drawn  oti  sledges  with  the  living  to  the  place 
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of  suflcring.  Still,  even  so  merry  a  monarch 
could  not  force  one  of  these  dying  men  to  say 
that  ho  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 
Nay,  the  most  memorable  thing  said  among 
them  iras,  that  if  the  thing  were  to  do  again 
they  would  do  it 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  had  furnished  the 
evidence  against  Strafford,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  staunch  of  the  Republicans,  was  also 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  ordered  for  execution. 
When  ho  came  upon  the  scaffold  on  Tower 
Hill,  after  conducting  his  own  defence  with 
great  power,  his  notes  of  what  he  had  meant  to 
say  to  the  people  were  torn  away  from  him, 
and  the  drums  and  trumpets  were  ordered  to 
sound  lustily  and  drown  his  voice ;  for,  the 
people  had  been  so  much  impressed  bj'  what 
the  Regicides  had  calmly  said  with  their  la.st 
breath,  that  it  was  the  custom  now,  to  have 
the  drums  and  trumpets  always  under  the 
.scaffold,  ready  to  strike  up.  Vane  said  no 
more  than  this :  "  It  is  a  bad  cause  which 
rannot  bear  the  words  of  a  d}'ing  man,"  and 
Itrnvfly  died. 

These  merry  scenes  were  succeeded  by 
another,  perhaps  even  merrier.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  late  King's  death,  the  bodies  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  were 
turn  outof  their  graves  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
dragged  to  Tyburn,  hanged  there  on  a  gallows 
nil  day  long,  and  then  beheaded.  Imagine 
the  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  set  upon  a  pole 
t<>  be  stared  at  by  a  brutal  crowd,  not  one  of 
M'liom  would  have  dared  to  look  the  living 
( Hiver  in  the  face  for  half  a  moment  I  Think, 
after  you  have  read  this  reign,  what  England 
was  under  Oliver  Cromwell  who  M-as  torn  out 
of  his  grave,  and  under  this  merry  monarch 
who  sold  it,  like  a  merry  Juda.<i,  over  and  over 
again. 

Of  course,  the  remains  of  Oliver's  wife  and 
daughter  were  not  to  be  spared  either,  though 
they  had  been  most  excellent  women.  The 
base  clergy  of  that  time  gave  up  their  boclies, 
which  were  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and — ^to  the 
(.'ternal  di.sgroce  of  England — they  were 
thrown  into  a  pit,  together  with  the  moul- 
dering bones  of  Pym  and  of  the  brave  and 
bold  old  Admiral  Blake. 

The  clergy  acted  this  disgraceful  part  be- 
cause they  hoped  to  get  the  nonconformists 
or  dissenters  thoroughly  put  down  in  this 
reign,  and  to  have  but  one  prayer-book  and 
one  service  for  all  kinds  of  people,  no  matter 
what  their  private  opinions  were.  This  was 
pretty  well,  I  think,  for  a  Protestant  Church, 
which  had  displaced  the  Romish  Church 
because  people  had  a  right  to  their  own 
opinions  in  religious  matters.  However, 
they  carried  it  with  a  high  hand,  and  a 
j)rayer-book  was  agreed  upon,  in  which 
the  extremest  opinions  of  Archbishop  Laud 
were  not  forgotten.  An  Act  was  passed,  too, 
preventing  any  dissenter  from  holding  any 
office  under  any  corporation.  So,  the  regular 
clergy  in  their  triumph  were  soon  as  merry 
as  the  King.    The  army  being  by  this  time 


disbanded,  and  the  King  crowned,  everything 
was  to  go  on  easy  for  evermore. 

I  must  say  a  word  here  about  Mie  King's 
fhmily.     Ho   had  not   been  long  upon   the 
throne   when    his    brother    the    Duke    of 
Gloucester,  and  his  sister  the  Pkincess  or 
Orance,  died  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other,  of  the  small-pox.  His  remaining  sister, 
the  Pkincess  Hknrietta,  married  the  Dukk 
OF  Ori,eans,  the  brother  of  Louis  tub  Fora- 
TEENTir,  King  of  France.    His  brother  James, 
DuKB  OK  York,  was  made  High  A'dmiral, 
and  by  and  by  became  a  Catholic.    He  was 
a  gloomy,  sullen,  bilious  sort  of  man,  with  a 
remarkable  partiality  for  the  ugliest  women 
in  the  country.      He   married,  under  very 
discreditable  circumstances,  Aksk  Hyde,  the 
daughter    of  Lord    Clarendon,    then    the 
King's     principal     Minister — not    at   all    a 
delicate  minister  either,  but  doing  much  of 
the  dirty  work   of  a  very  dirty  palace.    It 
became  important  now,  that  the  King  him- 
self should  bo  mnn-icd  ;  and  divers  foreign 
Monarchs,   not  very    particular    al>out    the 
character  of  their  son-in-law,  propofced  their 
daughters  to  him.     The  Kisa  op  PoKTunAL 
offered    his    daughter,   Catiierink  of  Bba- 
GAX7.A,  and  fifty  tbou.«and  pounds :  in  addition 
to  which  the  French  King,  who  was  ftvoar- 
able  to  that  mutch,  offered  a  loan  of  another 
fifty  thousand.     The  King  of  Spain,  on  (lie 
other  hand,  offered  any  one  out  of  a  doxrn 
of  Princes.ses,   and    other    hopes   of  gain. 
But  the  ready  money  carried  the  day,  and 
Catherine  came  over  in  state  to  her  meny 
marriage. 

The  whole  Court  was  a  great  flauntiBS 
crowd  of  debauched  men  and  shamelcsa  to- 
men ;  and  Catherine's  merry  husband  innltitd 
and  outraged  her  in  every  possible  way,  ootit 
she  consented  to  receive  those  worthless  crci-  jl 
turcs  as  her  very  good  friends,  and  to  degnde  i' 
herself  by  their  companionship.  A  Mv.  H 
Palmer,  whom  the  King  made  Ladt  Casiu- 
MAINE,  and  afterwards  Ducoess  op  Cun- 
LAND,  was  one  of  the  most  powerftil  of  tbe 
bad  women  about  the  Court,  and  hid 
great  influence  with  the  King  nearly  lU 
through  his  reign.  Another  ineny  yhTi 
named  Moll  Da  vies,  a  dancer  at  the  theatft, 
was  afterwards  her  rival.  So  was  Nu 
GwYN,  first  an  orange  girl  and  then  i> 
actress*,  who  really  had  some  good  in  hir, 
and  of  whom  one  of  the  worst  things  I  know, 
is,  that  she  actually  does  seem  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  King.  The  first  Duu  or  9r. 
Ai.BANS  was  this  orange  girl's  child.  In  13h 
manner,  the  son  of  a  merry  waitinK-ls^Ti 
whom  the  King  created  Duchess  or  Potn- 
Morrn,  became  the  Duke  or  Ricbmqsb. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  to 
be  a  commoner. 

The  Merry  Monarch  was  so  excec^nglf 
merry  among  these  merry  ladies,  and  mmm 
equally  merry  (and  equally  infamous)  lordi 
and  gentlemen,  that  he  soon  got  through  IM 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  then,  by  wvf 
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of  raising  a  little  pocktt-nioney,  made  a  merry 
bar^.iin.  He  »M  Dunkirk  to  the  French 
King  for  five  millions  of  livres.  When  1 
think  of  the  dignity  to  whioh  Oliver  Crom- 
well raisoil  England  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
power*,  and  when  I  think  of  the  rnanntrs  in 
which  ho  gnincd  for  England  tliis  vi-ry  Dun- 
kirk, I  sni  much  inclined  to  consider  that  if 
the  Merry  Monarch  hnd  been  mmle  to  follow 
his  father  fur  this  action  he  would  have  re- 
ceived his  ju8t  deserts. 

Though  he  wa*  like  his  father  in  none  of 
that  father's  greater  qualities,  ho  was  un- 
doubtedly like  him  in  being  worthy  of  no 
tru.-»t.  When  he  sent  that  letter  to  the  Par- 
liament, from  Brciia,  he  did  expressly  promise 
that  all  sincere  religious  opinions  should  be 
respected.  Yet  he  was  no  sooner  firm  in  his 
power  than  he  consented  to  one  of  the  worst 
Acts  of  Parliament  ever  passed.  Under 
this  law,  every  minister  who  should  not  give 
bis  solemn  asdsnt  to  the  Pniyer-Book  by  a 
certain  day  was  declared  to  be  a  TninLster  no 
longer,  and  to  be  deprived  of  his  church.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  that  »onic  two 
thousand  honest  men  were  taken  from  their 
coni^regations,  and  reduced  to  dire  poverty 
and  distress.  It  was  followed  by  another 
outrageous  law,  called  tlie  Conventicle  Act, 
by  which  any  person  above  the  age  of 
Bixteen  who  was  present  at  any  religious 
service  not  according  to  the  Prayer- Book,  was 
to  be  imprisoned  three  month.s  for  the  first 
offence,  and  six  for  the  second,  ami  to  be 
transported  for  the  tliird.  This  Act  alone 
filled  the  prisons,  which  were  then  most 
villanous  dungeons,  to  overflowing. 

The  Covenanters  in  Scotland  had  already 
fared  no  better.  A  bft-se  Parliament,  usually 
known  aa  the  Drunken  Parliaxucnt,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  principal  members  being  seldom 
sober,  had  been  got  together  to  make  laws 
against  the  Covenanters,  and  to  force  lUl  men 
to  be  of  one  mind  in  religious  matters. 
The  MxagLis  or  Argtlk,  relying  on  the 
King's  honour,  had  given  himself  up  to 
him  ;  but  he  wa.s  wealthy,  and  his  enemies 
wanted  his  wealth.  He  was  tried  for 
treason  on  the  evidence  of  some  private 
letters,  in  which  he  had  expressed  opinions — 
M  well  he  might — more  favoiirabfu  to  the 
government  of  the  late  Lorti  Protector  than 
of  the  present  merry  and  religious  King.  Ho 
was  executed,  as  were  two  men  of  mark 
amons;  the  Covenanters;  and  Sh.^rp, a  traitor 
wfio  had  once  been  the  friend  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  betrayed  them,  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  St  .\ndrew'8,  to  t<<ach  tho  Scotch 
bow  to  like  bishops. 

Things  being  in  this  merry  state  at  home, 
tho  Merry  Monarch  undertook  a  war  with 
the  Dutch ;  principally  because  they  inter- 
fered with  an  .\friran  company,  established 
with  the  two  oVjjects  of  buying  gold- 
dust  and  slaves,  of  which  the  Duke  of  York 
WOA  a  leading  member.  Afier  s-^ino  prc- 
liiainai-y  hostilities,  the  said  Duke  sailed  to 


the  coast  of  Holland  with  a  fleet  of  ninety- 
eight  vessels  of  war,  and  four  llrc-ships.  Tliia 
engaged  with  tho  Dutch  fleet,  of  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  thirteen  ships.  In  the 
great  battle  between  the  two  forces  tho  Dutch 
lost  eighteen  ships,  four  admiral.s,  and  seven 
thou.sand  men.  But,  the  English  on  shoru 
were  in  no  mood  of  exultation  when  they 
heard  the  ncw.s. 

For,  this  was  the  year  and  the  time  of  the 
Great  Plague  in  London.  During  the  winter 
of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four 
it  had  been  whispered  about,  that  some 
few  people  had  died  here  and  there  of 
the  disease  called  the  Plague,  in  some  of 
the  unwholesome  suburbs  around  London. 
News  was  not  published  at  that  lime  as 
it  is  now,  and  some  people  believed  these 
rumours  and  some  disbelieved  them,  and  they 
were  soon  forgotten,  lint,  in  the  month  of 
May,  one  thousand  si.t  hundred  and  si.xty-tive, 
it  began  to  be  said  all  over  tho  town  that  the 
disease  had  burst  out  with  great  violence  in 
St.  Giles's,  and  that  the  people  were  dying 
in  great  numbers.  This  soon  tamed  out  to 
be  awfully  true.  The  roads  out  of  London 
were  choked  up  by  people  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  the  infeottd  citj",  and  large  sums 
were  paid  for  any  kind  of  conveyance.  The 
disease  soon  spread  so  fast  that  it  was 
necessary  to  shut  up  the  houses  in  which 
sick  people  were,  and  to  cut  them  off  from 
couimunication  with  the  living.  Every  one 
of  these  houses  was  marked  on  the  outside  of 
tho  door  with  a  red  cross,  and  the  wonls, 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  I  The  streets 
wen;  all  deserted,  grass  grew  in  the  public 
ways,  and  there  was  a  dreadful  silence  in  the 
air.  When  night  came  on,  di.smal  rumblings 
u.sed  to  be  heard,  and  these  were  the  wheels 
of  the  death-carts,  attended  by  men  with 
veiled  faces  and  holding  cloths  to  their 
mouths,  ivlio  rang  doleful  bells  and  cried  in 
a  loud  and  solemn  voice,  "  Bring  out  your 
deadl"  The  corpses  put  into  these  carts 
were  buried  by  torch-tight  in  great  pits; 
no  service  bcin;?  performed  over  them ;  all 
men  being  afraid  to  stay  for  a  moment  on 
the  brink  of  the  ghastly  graves.  Jii  the 
general  fear,  children  ran  away  from  their 
parents,  and  pflretits  from  their  children. 
Some  who  were  taken  ill,  died  alone  and  with- 
out any  help.  Some  were  stabbed  or  slrangled 
by  hirinl  nurses,  who  robbed  them  of  all  their 
money  and  stole  the  very  beds  on  which  they 
lay.  Some  went  mad,  dropped  finm  the 
windows,  ran  through  tho  streets,  and  in 
their  pain  and  frenzy  flung  themselves  into 
the  river. 

These  were  not  all  the  horrors  of  the  time. 
The  wicked  and  dissolute,  in  wild  despera- 
tion, sat  in  tho  taverns  singing  roaring  songs, 
ami  were  stricken  as  they  drank,  and  went 
out  and  died.  The  fearful  and  superstitious 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  saw  super- 
natural sights — burning  swords  in  tho  sky, 
gigantic  omiB  and  darts.     Others  pretended 
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that  at  night  vatit  crowds  of  ghosts  walked 
round  and  round  the  dUmal  pita.  One  mad- 
man, naked,  and  cavrving  a  braxier  fiill  of 
burning  co.".Ia  upon  his  head,  stalked  through 
the  struL'ts,  fryin<r  out  that  he  was  a  Prophet, 
coiniiiissioried  to  denoiinou  the  vengeance  of 
the  Lord  on  wickin]  London.  Another  alwaj-.s 
went  (oand  fro,  exduiming,  "  Yet  forty  days, 
and  London  sh.*!!  be  destroyed  I"  A  third 
avrokc  the  echoes  in  the  dismal  strcetit,  by 
nij;ht  and  by  day,  and  made  the  blood  of  the 
sick  run  cold,  by  calling  out  incessantly,  in 
a  deep,  lioarso  voice,  "0,  the  great  and 
dreadful  God !" 

Through  the  months  of  July  and  August 
and  September,  the  Great  Plague  raged  more 
and  more.  Great  fires  were  lighted  in  the 
Streets,  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  infection  ; 
but  there  vrasj  a  jilague  of  rain  loo,  and  it  beat 
the  fircii  out.  At  last,  the  winds  which  usually 
arise  at  that  time  of  the  year  which  is  called 
the  equinox,  when  day  and  night  are  of  equal 
length  all  over  the  world,  began  to  blow,  and 
lo  purify  the  wretched  town.  The  deaths 
began  to  decrease,  the  red  crosses  slowly  to 
disappear,  the  fugitives  to  return,  the  shops 
to  open  a^^aiu,  pale  frightened  faces  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets.  The  Plague  had  been  in  every 
part  of  England,  hut  in  close  and  unwholesome 
London  it  had  killed  one  hundred  thousand 
people. 

All  this  time  the  Merry  Monarch  waa  as 
merrj"  as  ever,  and  as  worthlejis  &s  ever.  All 
this  time,  the  debauched  lords  and  gentlemen 
and  the  shameless  ladies  danced  and  gamed 
and  drank,  and  loved  and  hated  one  another, 
according  to  their  merry  ways.  So  little 
humanity  did  the  government  learn  from 
the  late  afiiiction,  that  one  of  the  first  thingi; 
the  Parliament  did  when  it  met  at  Oxford 
(being  as  yet  afraid  to  conio  to  London),  wa« 
to  make  a  law,  called  the  Five  Mile  Act, 
expres.'ily  directed  against  tho.se  poor  minis- 
ters, who,  in  the  time  of  the  Plague,  had 
manfully  come  bjick  lo  comfort  tlie  unhappy 
people.  This  infamous  law,  by  forbidding 
them  to  teach  in  any  school,  or  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  any  city,  town,  or  village, 
dooraetl  them  to  starvation  and  death. 

The  fleet  had  been  at  sea,  and  healthy. 
The  King  of  France  was  now  in  alliance 
with  the  Dutch,  though  his  navy  was 
chiefly  employed  in  looking  on  while  the 
English  and  Dutch  fought.  The  Dut^h 
gained  one  victory ;  and  the  English  gained 
another  and  a  greater ;  and  Prince  Rupert, 
one  of  the  Engli.sh  admirals,  was  out  in  the 
Channel  one  windy  night,  looking  cat  for  the 
Frenrh  .Admiral,  with  the  inilenli-in  of  giving 
him  souiutliing  more  lo  do  than  he  had  had 


yet,  when  the  gale  increased  to  a  fttorm,  and 
blew  him  into  Saint  Helen'a.  That  night  was 
the  third  of  September,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  nixty-six,  and  that  wind  fanned 
the  Great  Fire  of  London. 

It  broke  out  at  a  baker's  shop  near  London 
Bridge,  on  the  spot  on  which  the  Morijmcnt 
now  stands  as  a  remembrance  of  those 
raging  flames.  It  spread  and  spread,  and 
burned  and  burned,  for  three  days.  The 
nights  were  lighter  than  the  days ;  in  the  day- 
time there  wa,s  an  immense  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  in  the  night-time  there  was  a  great  tower 
of  fire  mounting  up  into  the  fky,  which 
lighted  tlie  whole  country  landscape  for  ten 
miles  round.  Showers  of  hot  ashec  roue  into 
the  air  and  fell  oa  distant  places ;  flying 
.sp-nrks  carried  the  conflagration  to  great 
distances,  and  kindlod  it  in  twenty  new  apotd 
at  a  time ;  church  steeples  fell  down  with 
tremendous  crashes;  bouses  enitnbled  into 
cinders  by  the  hundred  and  the  thousand. 
The  summer  had  iK-en  intensely  hot  and  dry, 
tlie  RtrocLs  were  very  narrow,  and  Ihe  houses 
mastly  built  of  wood  and  plaster.  Nothing 
could  stop  the  tremendous  fire  but  the  want 
of  more  houses  to  bum ;  nor  did  it  stop 
until  the  whole  way  from  the  Tower  to 
Temple  Bar  was  a  desert,  composed  of  the 
ashes  of  lliirleen  thousand  houses  and  eighty- 
nine  churches. 

This  wa.4  a  terrible  visitation  at  the  timi', 
and  occasione<I  great  loss  and  suffering  tu  the 
two  hundred  thou.-tand  burnt-out  people,  who 
were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  field.-*  under  tho 
open  night  sky,  or  in  hastily-made  huta  of 
mud  and  straw,  while  the  lanes  and  roods 
were  rendered  impassable  by  carts  which  htA 
broken  doivn  as  they  tried  to  save  their 
goo^l.").  But  tho  Fire  was  a  grent  Mesxing 
to  tho  City  afterwards,  for  it  arose  from 
its  ruins  very  much  improved — built  more 
i-egularly,  more  widely,  more  cleanly  and 
carefully,  and  therefore  much  more  healthily. 
It  might  be  far  more  hca'thy  than  it  is,  but 
there  are  some  people  in  it  still — even  now,  at 
tills  time,  nearly  two  hundred  years  later — 
so  selHsh,  so  pig-headed,  and  so  ignonint,  that 
I  doubt  if  even  another  Great  Fire  would 
warm  them  up  to  do  their  duty. 

The  Catholics  were  accused  of  haring 
wilfully  set  London  in  flames;  one  poor 
Frenchman,  who  had  been  mad  fur  years, 
even  accu.-Kid  himself  of  having  with  his  own 
hand  tired  the  first  house.  Tiiere  is  oo 
rca.sonahle  doubf,  however,  that  the  Hre  was 
accidental.  \u  in.scription  on  the  Monument 
long  attributed  it  to  the  Catholics ;  but  it  is 
removed  now,  and  was  always  a  roalicioiu 
and  stupid  untruth. 
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Fim'-Ktxfi,  Mushroom  Road,  Aladdin  New 
Town  :  that  is  my  present  addrL's.s.  The 
Tcrbiil  dircctiDn  which  tny  fritnds  ore  re- 
quested to  reiuciiibur,  when  they  wish  to  call, 
arc  the  following  :  Take  an  Aladdin  Now 
Town  (scarlet)  omnibus,  which  puts  you 
down  at  tho  Swillwagcs,  a  l.irg-c  white  tavern 
at  the  corner  of  Mushroom  Road  ;  turn  down 
and  take  the  third  turning  lo  the  right, 
by  the  Wellington  Anu.s — being  partic-ulnr 
not  to  take  the  second  turning,  which  tias  at 
the  comer  the  Nel»oi>'b  Legn.  If  you  gu 
down  to  the  bottoni  of  the  road,  you  find 
a  brick-field — (juite  nil  open  .'■jmcc  and  airy. 
There  wc  nrv.  The  number  you  linve  down 
in  your  memory  is  fifty-nine.  But  the  house.s 
having  been  built  at  interviils— now  on  one 
aide  of  the  way,  now  on  the  other — have  been 
numbered  as  they  were  built,  without  regard 
to  order.  So  it  ha.^  chanced  that  our  title  lo  be 
considered  tlfty-ninc  is  disputed  by  the  si'lect 
|»re[iiiratory  school  over  the  way.  The  best 
plan  is  to  remember  that  our  fifty -nine  ii>  on  the 
right-liand  side ;  and,  if  you  come  soon,  you 
may  know  the  hoase  by  a  pile  of  bricks  exactly 
oppo.site  the  parlour  window,  and  a  lar;;e 
puddle,  out  of  wtiich  you  step  in  at  (he  gate. 
\Vc  have  not  been  paved  as  yet  ;  but  we  are 
Tcry  well  off  forgna,  being  faced  by  the  Pigeon- 
pie  and  Brick,  a  large  public-hou.«e  which  i«, 
of  nights,  really,  I  may  sa^-,  quite  illuniinate<l. 
Arabella  hked  the  hou.se  and  said,  "  Phi- 
lander, my  dear,  they  arc  hcnuliful  papers, 
quite  in  good  taste,"  (her  Sutfolk  eyes  were 
delighted  with  the  roses  and  the  crocuses  upon 
the  walls) "  and  every  thing  is  so  clean  ;  nobody 
ever  having  lived  in  the  place  yet.  Then 
look  at  the  cupboards,  and  consider  how  nice 
it  will  be  to  have  an  outdoor  jiontry.  Vou 
know  how  our  meat  has  been  spoiled  in 
lodpngs  by  beitig  kept  in  clo.setii  near  the 
kilcju'u  fire.  It  really  is  a  beautiful  house 
ftr  the  rent  we  are  nskcd  lo  pay  ;  und,  as  for 
Wic  neighbourhood,  that  will  improve  wonder- 
'"'JIIv;  lor  the  laoillord  .said  that  Mushroom 
^  10  be  built  forward  and  forward  in  a 

:  line,  .so  OS  to  become  quite  a  thoroujh- 
"ff  i.jtinecting  London  with  the  country." 
Aiid  she  had  vi.^iions  of  holiday  people  strolling 
"JT  of  nn  evening,  Londonwaru,  with  flowers 
•>  tlitir  hands. 
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"  It  is  a  famous  house,"  I  said,  "  By  all 
means  let  u.s  take  it"  I  would  gladly  have 
sought  refuge  even  in  an  oven  from  the  hot 
persecution  we  had  been  suffering  as  lodgers  ; 
I,  ray  wife,  and  our  dear  infVint,  Adeliza 
Jane.  No  Huguenot  family  ever  endured 
more  at  the  hands  of  the  Guises  than  wo 
had  suffered  from  the  landladies  of  London. 
Wo  had  been  skinned  ;  our  joints  had  been 
half-roa-sted  ;  our  wine  had  been  watered  ; 
our  coffee  chicoricd  ;  cats  (thi-y  told  us) 
had  drunlc  our  milk  ;  rats  (they  declared) 
had  eaten  our  candles.  Our  beer  ran  awnj' 
of  it3  own  accord  ;  wo  had  to  eat  with 
knives  that  would  not  cut,  and  with  forks 
deficient  in  prongs;  off  dirty  napery,  for  the 
clean  tablecloths  were  always  "  at  the  wash  ;" 
we  had  been  stretched  out  upon  racks  in  tho 
form  of  knotted  beds  to  undergo  excru- 
ciating torment  from  the  pinches  of  black 
exccutioin.TS.  .4t  last  we  tied ;  and,  re- 
meinberiTig  that  every  mun^s  house  is  his 
castle,  we  sought  the  blicller  of  a  castle  of 
our  own. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  tho  Australian  anti- 
qimry  who  shall  hereafter  write  treatises  on 
ancient  London,  wiJ!  not  be  able,  without 
help,  to  picture  accurately  what  has  to  be 
done  and  suffered  by  a  compact  and  respect- 
able little  family — as  for  insUnce  by  that 
composed  of  me  and  ArnhelLi  with  our  baby 
— when  it  ha.s  made  up  its  mind  to  set  up 
house  in  London.  The  world  has  hoard  in 
what  w.iy  I  was  driven  to  become  a  house- 
holder. There  was  no  peace  of  homo  for 
us  in  lodgings.  When  we  determined  to 
leave  Mr.  Poolbj',  I  intended  in  an  active  way 
(0  take  a  house  at  once,  according  to  our 
means,  funii.Hli  it  at  once,  and  go  into  it 
nt  once.  There  the  businc&s  would  bo  at 
an  end.  Wc  Imd  only  lo  pay  our  money 
and  to  have  our  house.  We  had  been  aln^ady 
directed  to  h.ilf-a-duzen  pretty  little  places. 
Wo  settled  between  ourselves  that  the  rent 
we  would  pay  should  not  exceed  thirty 
pounds  a  year.  Mr.  M.innacrop,  in  Suffolk, 
paid,  as  we  knew,  thirty  pounds  for  a 
house  that  accommodated  several  grown  up 
daughters  and  three  servants  ;  and  had,  al^o, 
attached  lo  it  a  large  garden  and  an  orchai"d. 
I  had  paid  rents  out  of  London,  which  in- 
duced roe  to  believe  that,  after  duo  allow- 
ance made  for  the  difference  in  the  locality,  • 
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tittle  house  that  would  accommodate  a  married 
cou|i1e  and  a  baby,  with  one  servant,  might 
be  had  in  a  London  suburb  for  the  price  we 
determined  upon  payinp;.  I  appeal  to  any 
countryman  and  ask,  would  he  not  himself 
have  thought  so. 

Tliere  was  a  little  row  of  semi-detached 
dwarf  villas,  near  our  lodging^,  which  we 
thought  might  hold  us ;  I  being  short,  the 
baby  not  large,  and  a  servant  we  might 
make  it  our  business  to  find,  if  requisite,  of 
a  size  small  enough  to  fit  the  rooms.  They 
were  dull  places  to  be  sure,  and  very  much 
out  of  the  way ;  among  unknown  new  streets 
facing  a  road  that  was  not  yet  properly  made; 
being  partly  flint,  partly  mud,  and  chiefly 
oyster.«hells.  The  houses  were  obviowily  very 
slight ;  but  there  was  a  bit  of  garden  to  each, 
and  there  was  a  tidiness  about  the  fasl,<op  of 
them  by  which  we  were  pleased.  A  buard  in 
front  of  them  bade  us  apply  to  Mr.  Brixcll, 
estate  agent,  at  a  given  address.  I  resolved  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Brixell.  "  What,"  I  asked, 
"  might  the  rent  bo  of  those  little  houses  ?" 
"  Fifty  guineas."  he  replied  Quietly  setting 
down  the  landlord  an  a  lunatic,  I  said  that 
such  a  sum  was  more  than  I  desired  to  pay, 
explained  my  wish  for  any  neat  little  house 
with  enough  rooms  in  it  for  a  married 
couple,  a  baby  and  a  servant,  and  my  belief 
that  thirty  pounds  ought  to  supply  such  a 
want.  Mr.  Brixell,  with  a  virtuous  Io«k,  told 
me  that  he  had  no  dealings  with  regard  to 
houses  imder  fifty  pounds  rental,  and  placed 
his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door  ;  through 
which  I  quietly  disappeared. 

I  travelled  early  the  next  morning  to  the 
chief  local  house  agent  of  Kensington  New 
Town,  and  begged  to  be  informed  of  any 
small  house  vacant  in  that  district  that  would 
let  at  about  thirty-five  poimda  a  year.  I 
had  abandoned  hope  of  finding  anything  at 
thirty.  The  agent  answered  me  as'if  I  were 
a  beggar,  that  he  had  nothing  for  me  ;  and  I 
went  away.  Presently,  passing  by  a  very 
humble  looking  undertaker's  shop,  with  which 
a  small  business  of  house  agency  appeared  to 
be  connected,  I  thought  that  I  would  make 
inquiry  there ;  but  was  retorted  upon  sharply 
by  a  small  man  in  Hessian  boots  and  a 
black  waistcoat  with  black  sleeves,  who  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  nothing  under  forty 
pounds  on  the  "  estate." 

Changing  the  scene,  I  tried  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paddington  ;  and,  having  been  asked 
eighty  pounds  for  the  first  hou.se  I  ventured 
to  enquire  about,  went  to  Bakesly  and 
"Wapg's  Agency  Office,  where  I  saw  the  chief 
cUrk  ; — an  old  woman.  She  gave  me  a  couple 
of  iirinttd  ticket*,  which  entitled  me  to  view 
two  houses,  one  in  a  terrace  an<l  the  other  in 
a  row.  The  terrace  I  found  to  exist  only  on 
the  ticket  It  consisted  for  the  present  of  the 
one  hou.<te  built  far  away  out  in  the  fields ; 
where,  if  we  lived,  the  Forty  Tliicvcs  might 
pet  at  us,  and  never  need  to  chalk  the  door  lest 
they  should  miss  it  when  they  came  again. 


The  house  in  the  Row  was  mean,  drear)'  and 
dirty. — I  visited  more  hou.-cs  and  saw  more 
agents.  The  agents  made  it  evident,  even 
when  they  were  most  polite,  that  they  con- 
sidered a  respectably  dressed  person  asking 
for  a  house  at  thirty-five  pounds  a  year  to 
be  doing  a  mean  action.  I  was  told  that 
I  should  not  ca.sily  get  what  I  wanted  ; 
although  indeed  there  were  such  houses ;  and 
sometimes  they  passed  through  their  books. 
If  they  cared  to  say  more  than  that,  they 
advised  me  to  pay  forty  or  fifty  pounds  for  a 
house  larger  than  I  wanted,  and  to  let  part 
of  it 

"  AVhen  you  do  that,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  you  may  count  upon  five  pounds  as  ten." 
"  I  don't  understand,"  I  said, 
lie  replied  blandly  that  every  five  pounds 
extra  rent  paid  to  a  landlord,  was  equivalent 
to  ten  pounds  extra  rent  got  for  unfurnished 
apartments  from  a  lodger. 

I  am  an  irritable  man,  and  the  word  lodger 
vextd  me.    I  own  I  used  a  strong  word.    The 
agent  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  surely 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  letting  lodgings. 
"There  is  no  harm,"  I  said,   "in  letting 
blood  ;   but  I  am  not  a  leech  and  my  wife  i.i 
not  a  landlady  I"    I  walked  away  in  Imiling 
dudgeon.      Shall    my  darling  little   Suffolk 
beauty  ever  become  mistress  of  ■  lodging- 
house  ?    Shall  she  bring  her  mind  to  learn  an 
infamous  science  ;  and  forestall  and  rcgratc 
every  article  that  pa.sscs  the  street-door  on 
its  way  to  her  lodgers  ?    'Will  it  ever  coroc 
to  pass  that  my  angel  shall  concoct  fraudulent 
tariffs  of  tea,  butter,  eggs,  and  oysters  T  SboQ 
that  sylph-like  form  batten  upon  clandestine 
pork-chops  and    upon  porter    secretly  ab- 
stracted from  first-floors'  or  front-parioon' 
cellarets?    Shall  the  innocent  cherub  no* 
smiling  in  her  cradle,  be  bred  up  in  aria  of 
pr}'ing  and  deceit  ?    Shall  she  be  taught  to 
read  back  drawing-rooms'  letters  by  the  ^ 
of  dessert  knives  ?    Shall  Adeliza  be  trained 
to  watch  single  gentlemen  out  of  doora,  in 
order  that  the  maternal  tea-pot  may  be  <b- 
riched  with  extra  scoops  of  seven-and^ix* 
penny  green,    or    the    paternal     cigtrcan 
replenished  out  of  unlocked  boxes  of  ehckt 
Regalias  f    Never ! 

Another  house-agent,  who  advertised  inUi 
window  that  he  had  on  his  books  homM 
renting  from  thirty  pounds  upwards,  told  wt, 
to  my  joy,  that  he  had  then  on  hand  t  ham 
at  thirty-two,  the  very  thing  for  nse.  Ht 
gave  me  its  address.  I  went  at  once.  Ik 
outside  was  well-looking,  the  house  nev; 
being  one  of  a  new  row.  Those  houses  dMt 
were  tenanted  seemed  to  have  dirty  tenantt; 
but  I  did  not  mind  that  Wie  should  knof 
how  to  be  clean.  I  entered.  Nice  pariooK^ 
nice  rooms  above,  and  very  nice  rooms  ibon 
that ;  the  floors  all  planned  to  be  M  V 
lodgers,  and  the  ixtoms  made  duly  spacioM 
nnd  attractive.  But  I  could  not  find  d* 
kitchen.  I  had  seen  a  very  small  back-ptfk' 
with  a  copper  in  it  littlo'largor  than  a  itt** 
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pan,  near  which  I  suppo^d  the  kitchen  wu ; 
but  I  could  not  find  that  rery  requisite  apart- 
ment. Then  [  went  up-i>tairs  to  look  fur  it ; 
but  it  was  not  there.  Finally  I  inquired  of 
workmen  on  adjoining  premises ;  and  learned 
that  thcTe  was  no  other  kitchen  than  that 
saiDu  litlJu  back  parlour,  which  contained, 
I  tell  the  simple  truth,  no  other  convenience 
for  cooking  than  a  small  bed-room  grate.  It 
evemed  as  if  it  were  not  large  enough  for 
the  boiling  of  water  in  any  vessel  more  capa- 
cious than  a  shaving-pot;  and  Iho  utmost 
range  of  its  roasting  powers  luust  have  been 
the  cooking  of  a  herring  hold  before  it  on 
a  fork.  The  builder  of  those  houses  knew 
whiit  he  was  about.  In  each  he  supplied 
accominodation  for  three  eets  of  lodgers 
and  one  landlady  ;  who,  living  in  that  hllle 
parlour,  would  herself  there  nurse  that  lit- 
tle grate,  and  thereat  cook  for  them  all,  and 
lliereby  do  for  them  all,  ai»(l  therefrom 
wait  upon  thera.  Poor  woman,  I  should  pity 
her  uiore  than  her  victims,  if  I  had  never 
myself  been  a  lodger.  The  thought  of  such 
a  uii.serable  landlady  entering  wy  head  in 
connexion  with  iny  aiiori?d  Arabella  caused 
inu  to  ci^apc  l>om  the  house  as  if  il  h.id  been 
on  Hre. 

While  my  search  was  in  this  hopeless 
condition ;  and,  out  of  many  more  than  » 
hundred  houses  looked  at  1  h.-jd  found  only 
four  that  might  be  supposed  likely  to  suit  us, 
at  lu»t  Arabella  and  1  look  a  cab  and 
visited  the  four  hou-ses  of  which  we  had  anp- 
]KMed  that  one  might  suit  utt.  Number  one 
was  a  light  little  villa  cottiip;e — so  very  light 
that  we  doubted  whether  it  might  not  bo 
blown  away  from  over  our  he.ids  some  winter 
nigbt  Number  two  wa*  a  house  on  a  hill- 
top, built  to  be  let  in  unfurnisihed  lodgings, 
«nd  therefore  provided  with  a  second  kitchen 
on  the  tirst-tloor.  This  house  was  large- 
roomed  and  airy;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
alrea  ly  held  by  an  army  of  occupation,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  family  that  covered  it  with 
dirt  sad  litter,  my  sposa  was  very  much  re- 
pelled by  its  appearance.  Number  three  wn.s 
one  of  a  row  of  compact  and  respectable  little 
hourte*.  The  rooms  were  very  small ;  but 
we  determined  that  we  could,  weather  per- 
mitting, always  keep  our  doors  and  windows 
open ;  and,  in  every  other  respect,  the  house 
pleased  us  so  entirely  that  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  take  iL  On  our  way  to  the  land- 
lord we  looked  in  ca.sually  at  number  four, 
Muiihroom  Koad  ;  and  casually  changing  our 
niindt,  suddenly  took  it  It  olfered  us,  for 
thirty-six  pounds  rent,  six  largo  airy  and 
wboleiiumc  rooms,  with  as  much  kitchen  ac- 
OOtnmo<lalion  added  as  wo  might,  with  little 
c*fc  and  contrivance,  make  to  suffice.  The 
hou.ie  was  cheap;  because  Aladdin  New 
Town  is  not  a  distinguished  neighbourliood, 
and  the  briek-lield  from  which  it  risi-s  does 
not  raise  the  rents  of  houses  round  about  it 
as  if  it  were  n  ji.irk. 

Without  delay  we  carried  off  our  property 


to  Mushroom  Ro«d.  Kamparts  and  bastions 
of  brick  defeud  all  the  approaches,  and 
we  are  further  entrenched  behind  a  chain  of 
puddles,  which  are  our  moats.  It  oiiee  oc- 
curred to  us  to  cull  our  abo<le  Rosamond's 
Bower ;  .«;liice  its  situation  is  so  very  mazy 
that  it  can  be  found  only  by  the  lielp  of  the 
clue  I  have  already  given  ;  but,  as  tlio  house 
has  a  balllementcd  coping,  we  have  thought 
better  to  call  it  what  it  really  is,  our  castle  ; 
and,  in  expressing  that  sentiment,  we  have 
been  prompted  by  a  natural  desife  to 
strengthen  the  cement  of  home  by  an  allusion 
to  our  darling  child  ;  we  therefore  name  it 
Adeliza  Castuk.  The  words  are  not  yot 
painted  on  the  stucco  at  the  gate  ;  but  they 
soon  will  be ;  for  the  landlord  himself,  an 
intluential  writer  and  gniintr  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, has  promised  to  emblazon  our  castle 
at  the  small  cost  of  fourpence  per  letter. 

Wc  had  not  been  long  established,  bcfbro 
we  discovered  that  ours  is  a  half-noisy 
thoroughfare.  Every  man  who  has  shifted 
much  about  in  London,  knows  that  a  half- 
noisy  thoroughfare  is  much  mora  excruciating 
than  a  wholly  noisy  one.  Upon  the  edge  of 
Oxford  Street  you  may  doze  as  by  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea  :  your  ear  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  uniform  roar,  and  .soon  almost  ceases 
to  heed  it.  But  a  half-noi.sy  thoroughfare 
brings  every  available  method  of  confusing 
and  distracting  human  cars  to  bear  upon  you  ; 
heightening  liio  etlect  of  every  bit  of  uproar 
by  a  dull  setting  of  silence.  Every  omnibus 
seems  to  run  its  wheels  over  your  head  ; 
every  new  burst  of  cabs  and  wagons  out  of 
doors  is  a  new  outrage  upon  the  repose 
within.  Instead  of  the  one  noise  running 
through  the  day,  you  have  two  hundred 
nois'.'.s  at  two  hundred  intervals  in  the  day. 
When  we  got  baby  to  sleep  aAer  dinner, 
there  came  putictuallv  a  series  of  special 
nuisances  that  had  their  regular  days  for  dis- 
turbing her ;  and  wo  came  to  know  their 
times.  On  Monday  evenings  there  was  a 
horn  ;  sfler  which  (separate  concern)  a  Ger- 
man band ;  organs ;  boys  whistling  "  Pop 
goes  the  Weasel."  Tuesday,  Ethiopian  Bcro- 
naders;  organs;  boys  whistling  "Pop  goes 
the  Weasel."  Wednesday,  a  detached  por- 
tbrmer  on  the  bones ;  a  brain-crushing  ma- 
chine drawn  by  a  donkej' — a  man  on  a  plat- 
form grinding  all  our  heads  in  it ;  other 
organs ;  band  of  Scotch  fiddlers,  scraping  and 
scratching  hideous  strathspeys  with  unrosined 
horsehair ;  boys  whistling  "  Pop  goes  the 
Weasel."  Thursday,  ophiclcidcs,  cornopeans, 
and  trombones;  Indian  beating  tom-tom ;  oe- 
robats  and  two  drums  ;  organs ;  boys  whis- 
tling "  Pop  goes  the  Weasel,"  Friday,  Ethio- 
pian serenadcrs;  p:-ialin-singingby  an  old  man 
playing  the  violincello,  with  two  girls  in  white 
tuckers,  every  two  lines  first  read  by  the  old 
man,  and  then  sung  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  company  ;  organ.'? ;  boys  whistlin!!  "  Pop 
goes  the  Weasel."  Saturd.iy.  .street  fights  and 
shouts ;  extra  carts  (.butcher/  carts  very  ng- 
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gravatingO  Ocnn«n  band  ;  Ethiopians;  hur- 
dy-gurdj* ;  harps  and  accordions ;  brain- 
crushing  niacliine ;  knifo  grinder  (most  excru- 
cifltinj;;)  Finnan  haddocks;  hc&rlhKtoncfl ; 
and  "  Pop  go***  t'"3  ^Veasel "  until  eleren 
o'clock  nt  night 

Ilowovcr,  despite  all  our  annoyances,  wo 
get  on  pretty  well  in  Adoliita  Castle.  I  be- 
lieve there  U  afloat  some  London  aphorism 
that  the  rent  [>aid  by  a  householder  should 
represent  about  the  sixth  part  of  his  income. 
A  mogcy  nifiking-  City  liacliolor  who  has  few 
friends  and  see-s  no  company,  is  thus  often  to 
be  found  tenanting  a  mansion  which  is  as 
well  tilteil  fur  him  A.'«  *  cocoanut  shell  would 
be  flttt-d  for  the  cover  of  a  filbert.  We  ought 
to  ftt  our  houscc  to  the  fixe  of  oar  families, 
our  wants,  and  habits  with  as  much  rt)<rard  to 
awuracy  as  wc  show  when  buying  clothes  to 
flt  our  bodie«.  When  wc  (fo  to  the  tailor's  we 
do  not  enter  into  competition  with  each  other 
who  shall  bny  the  widest  trousers.  The  i«tout 
man  takes,  if  he  needs  it,  more  room  than  his 
neigiibour,  although  ho  may  not  bo  60  well 
able  to  buy  the  cloth. 

I  do  not  know  whether  tho  hougc-ngcnt>i, 
whom  I  found  countvelling  men  of  smnll  de- 
aires  to  be  ambitious  and  to  let  lodginpu,  fol- 
low or  lead  the  movement  again.4t  which  I 
ara  protostin;;.  I  have  no  doubt,  for  my  own 
]iart,  tlint  ivilhout  (liorriblo  refercneol)  letting 
apartments,  I  could  pay  a  rental  of  two  hun- 
dred a-ycar,  if  I  could  persuade  myself  and 
my  .\rabolIa  to  live  on  the  parsley  and  n.is- 
turtiunts  which  are  coming  up  with  remarka- 
ble vigour  in  the  back  garden.  I  do  not 
choose,  however,  to  take  bricks  in  lieu  of 
bread.  And  I  thoroughly  believe  tluit  any 
builder  who  now  plans  houses  with  an  eye  to 
the  Apartments  Furnished  into  which  they 
may  be  parcelled,  would  do  no  ill  service  to 
himself  if  ho  would  sot  himself  to  increase  the 
number  of  I.iondon  houjteji  small  enough,  and 
modest  enough  in  their  rental,  to  form  fair, 
honest,  and  independent  homes;  the  rent  of 
which  could  bo  paid  without  strain  by  men 
who  support  families  on  incomc-n  varying  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year.  The  want  of  accommoda- 
tion ict  forth  in  this  narrative  forces  groat 
numbers  of  us  little-incomcd  men  into  a  false 
position.  There  arc  many  wives  in  London — 
ladies  by  birth  and  training-^whose  homes 
■re  marred,  and  who  are  madu  landladic)  in 
spite  of  themnolves,  because  tlicro  i«  not 
enough  house  accommodation  of  the  kind  that 
suits  their  hu.sbands'  means.  I  will  not  calcu- 
late whatwouldbc  the  area  of  London  if  we  all 
had  detached  and  independent  homes;  but  we 
must  in  some  measure  live  one  over  another's 
neads ;  and  might  plan  our  bouse  arehitectiire 
so  a.s  to  have  more  real  homes  than  there  arc 
now  among  ua.  The  hint  furnished  by  the 
"tlat<!"  of  Edinbiirgh  and  by  tho  f^^l^M  of 
Paris  might  be  followed  in  London.  Although 
one  roof  covers  each  of  these  residences,  tliey 
ire  ts  separate  and  inaccessible  to  neighbours 


as  detached  dwellings  are.  In  E<lin1iurgh  flats 
or  floors  are  called  "  houses,"  and  houses  they 
arc,  separated  horirontally  as  well  as  perj)en- 
dicularly  by  deadened  floors  as  well  as  by  party 
walls;  tho  wide  stooe  eUtin  by  which  they 
are  entered  being  so  many  vertical  Wreet.s. 

Arabella  tells  me  that  it  is  an  absurd  thing 
to  fiuppo.to  that  I,  at  my  age,  can  make  a 
Peter  the  Hermit  of  myself,  and  carry  on 
much  longer  my  Qnutotic  struggle  to  procure 
emancipation  for  the  lodger.  I  am  a  lodger 
now  no  longer.  Let  another  rise  and  apeuc 
So  be  it.     I  pause  to  hear  him. 


ALWAYS  UNITED. 

As  we  grope  through  the  mental  gloom  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  ^tumbling  over  tho  lamenta- 
ble ruins  of  libraries,  and  schools  and  arta, 
it  is  sometimes  the  goo«i  fortune  of  the  student 
to  see,  glittering  at  his  feet,  a  jewel  of  price 
and  brilliancy — glittering  anKtng  the  crushed 
and  irrecognisftble  fragments  of  arts  gone  by, 
and  the  gross  and  clumsy  pomphrrnalia  of 
a  barbarian  epoch. 

\s  bright  a  jewel  as  ever  shone  in  a  cen- 
tury of  intellectual  darkness  and  ignorance 
was  a  man  admired,  revered,  beloved,  hated, 
followed,  celebrated  in  his  own  age ;  and  who 
has  been  bmous  to  succeesive  agcn  and  to 
this  age  almost  universally,  not  for  what  he 
had  the  greatest  cause  to  ground  bis  6mc 
\ipon — for  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  or  his 
phiU>Rophy — but  for  being  the  hero  of  one  of 
the  most  romantic  love  stories  the  world  eTcr 
wept  at — for  being  Abelanl,  the  husband  of 
Hcloi'sc. 

The  story  of  Abelard  and  HeloTee,  if  H  be 
not  universally  known,  is  nt  least  universally 
public.  That  a  thing  can  bv  the  InttiT  with- 
out being  the  former  I  need  only  r»ll  Dr. 
Johnson  (in  his  criticism  on  Keiiriikl  to 
prove.  Every  pair  of  lovers  throughout  tlte 
civilised  world  have  heard  of  Abi-lncl  and 
Heloise.  They  are  as  familiar  in  the  mouth 
as  Hero  and  Lenndcr,  Pyramus  .ind  Tliiabe, 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  Darby  ancl  Joan,  JobsOB 
an<i  Nell.  Yet  lieyond  their  names,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  lovers,  not  one  person  in 
twenty  knows  much  about  any  of  these  per- 
sonages. Every  visitor  to  Paris  has  Been  the 
Gothic  tomb  of  Abelard  and  HeloTsc  in  the 
cemetery  of  P<>rc  la  Clmise.  Every  reader  of 
Pope  will  remember  his  exquisite  poetical 
p.-iraiihr-ise  of  lleloise's  epistles  to  Abelard. 
Every  student  of  the  urbane  and  self-de- 
vouring Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  has  once 
wept  and  now  yawns  over  the  philo.sophic 
sentimentalities  of  Iji  Nouvellc  IfeloYse.  The 
names,  indeed,  of  these  immortal  lovers  arc  on 
tho  lips  of  the  whole  civilised  world  ;  but  of 
the  man  -\belard  and  of  the  woman  ITeloTse, 
what  they  really  were  like,  and  what  Ihcy 
really  diil  and  suflered,  (he  knowledge  of  the 
vast  majority  nf  readers  is  very  limited  indeed. 
Their  renown  has  been  transmitted  from  ce«' 
tury  to  centurv  with  the  triple  consecration 
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in,  and  misfortune ;  jct  their 
been  furgotteo,  and  thu  history 
H  lias  b«coiiie  a  tntdition  rather 
iele. 

larkahle,  as  showing  how  mach 

uaintance   with    the  subject  of 

in  England,  at  least — is  purely 

X  in  thii  voluminous  catalogue 

of  the  British  Museum  there  is 

to  be  found  in  English  concern- 

and  HeloYse ;  and  tins  is  but  a 

itution  of  Pope's  poetical  version 

Scattered  tlirough  the  various 

dictionaries  are  sundry  meagre 

lard  and  his  spouse.     These  are 

upon  the  only  English  work  of 

on   this  topic  that  I  have  been 

meet  with  (and  the  Museum  does 

it):  "  The  History  of  the  lives  of 

and    Ueloisa,    by    the    Reverend 

ington :    Battle,    Eeventcen   hun- 

ninety-thrcc."     This    is    an  ex- 

)k,   containing,   iu  addition  to  the 

sensible  translations  of  tlte  Hit- 

itatitmol  Abelard,  and  of  litloise's 

but  the  good   clergyman   has  not 

p.  worth  his  while   to  consult  the. 

E    contemporary    with     his     hero 

pe  ;  and  has,  in  writing  their  lives, 

|nuitcd  OS  historical  and  authentic 

lantic  figments  uf  a  certain  clerical 

Dum  Oervaise,  formerly  a  Trappist, 

\tA>i    been  drummed   out   of    that 

kcicty ;     and    who,    in    seventeen 

bd  twenty,  published  a  "  ilistory 

Lbcillard,  .\bbot  of  St  Gildas,  and 

lb  wife."  Thiswork  was  interesting 

kt  certainly ',    but  in   it   the  pluin 

»  caso  wcTc,  for  purely  bookselluig 

overlaid  with  a  farrago  of  romance 

dary  gost>ip.     However,   Mr.   Bcr- 

Irell-meaiiing  quarto,  and   the  dic- 

einoirs  founded  upon   it,   together 

I    and    his    imitator,    are   all    the 

)  we   can   muster   on    this   worhl* 

pie.      Unc  would  imagine  that  the 

>-fond  as   they  ore  of  scntimenljtl 

tB — would  have  eagerly  seized  upon 

y  of  Abelard   fur  elucidation  and 

t.     Yut  it  will  scarcely  be  credited 

three  German  authors  of  any  note 

t  it  worth  while  to  write  at  any 

ut  Maiiru   Pierre  and    his   wife. 

Us   Carriuro    has    undertaken    to 

lard's  system  of  philosophy  ;  iu 

iH  done  little  more  than  tnin.^late 

rks  of    the    most    recent    French 

hereupon.       Herr    Fessler,    in   the 

of  a  metaphysical  littrateur,  has 

subject  op  in  the  most  orthodox 

Ig ;  descanting,  and  doubling,  and 

|.  until  the  Fog  becomes  positively 

i\  and  Abelard  disappears  entirely 

i  leaving  nothing   before   the   eyes 

gr  nM.ss  of  black  letters  sprawling 

jy-bro^vn  pages,  in  a  stitched  cover 

|g^|M4»er.    The  third  sage,  Heir 


Feuerbach  (Lcipsic,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-four),  is  yet  bolder  tn  his  metaphysical 
obscurity.  His  book  is  called  "  Abelard  and 
Uelo'ise ;"  but,  beyond  these  n.imcs  dimly 
impressed  on  the  title-page,  the  beings  they 
stand  for  arc  not  once  mentioned  again 
throughout  the  work,  and  M.  de  Rcmu.>uit 
conjectures  that  by  Abelanl  and  Heloi.se,  the 
foggy  Ilerr  means  Art  and  Humanity.  This 
is  lucm  a  non  lucendo  with  a  vengeance! 

In  France,  however,  to  make  amends, 
the  lives  and  writings  of  this  unhappy  pair 
have  been  a  fertile  theme  for  the  most 
illustrious  of  modern  French  scholars.  The  ac- 
complished Madame  (>uizo(,  the  academioianB 
V'illenave  and  Philarete-Chasles,  the  erudite 
Bibliophile  Jacob  (Paul  Lacroix),  have  all 
written,  and  written  well,  on  the  suliject  of 
Mailrc  Pierre.  Nor  must  we  forget  M. 
Victor  Cousin,  who,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-si.'v,  first  published  a  work  fi-om  the 
pen  of  Abelard  himself,  the  Sie  et  non  and 
the  Odct  Flfhila,  or  Songs  of  Jjimentation  of 
Abelard,  from  a  manuscript  which  had  been 
recently  discorcrcd  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
The  earliest  of  the  modern  writers  upon 
Abelard  was  the  famous  and  brilliant  Bussy- 
lUbutin;  the  latest  M.  Charles  do  Remusat ; 
who,  in  cisliteen  hundred  and  fort3'-six,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  a  voluminous  and  elaborate 
work  entitled  Abelarrl.  No;  not  the  last 
M.  de  Remusat  is  but  the  penultimate ;  for, 
oven  as  we  write,  comes  the  announcement 
that  the  great  master  of  philosophical  bio- 
graphy, M.  Gluizot  himself,  has  entered  the 
lists,  and  has  added  his  Abelard  to  the 
distinguished  catalogue. 

Yet,  with  nil  this,  the  story  of  the  lives  of 
Abelard  and  Heloi'se  remains  to  be  written. 
Elaborate  as  M.  de  Rcmusat's  work  is,  it 
is  more  a  scholorlikc  explanation  and  cjt- 
aminutioni  of  the  system  of  j)hilosophy  and 
theology  professed  and  taught  by  Abelard, 
tli.in  a  life  history  of  the  AI>bot  ofSL  Gildas, 
and  the  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete.  The  Peld 
is  yet  open  for  a  history  of  the  lives  a-'d 
adventures,  the  fortunes  and  inisfortuned 
of  Abelard  and  HeloTse ;  of  Abelanl.  mora 
especially,  could  his  history'  be  separated 
from  that  of  his  partner  in  joy  and  misery — 
for  Abelard  was  the  jflor)-  of  his  aj^c.  Far 
removed  above  those  obscure  school-men  of 
the  Middle  Ages  whose  names  are  only  dimly 
rcmetnljercd  now  in  connection  wita  somo 
vain  polemical  dispute,  ho  was  a  poet,  % 
musician,  a  philosopher,  a  jurist ;  a  scholar 
unrivalled  ;  a  dialectician  unmatched,  a  theo- 
logian, whose  n)outh — as  his  adversaries  con- 
fessed— was  only  to  be  closed  by  blows.  His 
profound  learning,  his  commanding  eloinience, 
the  charms  of  his  conversation,  the  beauty  of 
his  person,  the  purity  of  his  morals — until  his 
fatal  passion — made  liim  the  delight,  and  won- 
der, and  pride  of  France,  and  of  Europe.  He 
was  the  only  man  among  crowds  of  schoolmen 
and  scholiasts,  and  casuists  and  sciolista, 
wlio  was  wise  enough  to  comprehend,  and 
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bold  cnongh  to  defend  tlie  sublime  doc- 
trine i>f  Plato.  "  th:U  Ood  is  Ihc  scat  of  ideas, 
as  space  is  the  scat  of  bodies,  nnd  that  the 
soul  was  an  emanation  of  the  divine  essence, 
ft-om  whom  it  imbibed  all  its  ideas ;  but  that 
having  sinned,  it  was  degraded  from  its  first 
estate,  and  condemned  to  nn  union  with  the 
bodj,  wherein  it  is  confined  aa  in  a  prison ; 
that  its  forgetfulncss  pf  its  fomicr  ideas  was 
the  natural  conse<iiience  of  that  penalty  ;  and 
that  the  benefit  of  religion  consists  in  rrpairing 
this  loss  by  gradually  leading  back  the  soul 
to  its  tirst  conceptions."  This  doctrine,  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  ridiculous  flKuients 
of  the  Nominalists,  the  Reali<>ts,  and  Concep- 
tualists  of  his  age;  this  the  philosophy  of 
Plato — illustrated  by  the  polemics  of  Aris- 
totle, enriched  by  the  schools  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  afterwards  matured  by  Malle- 
brunclie,  I'escartes,  and  Liebnitz — wiis  taught 
by  Peter  Abelard  to  thousands  of  scholars 
of  every  ration  in  the  iwrlHh  century, 
while  the  Norman  Kings  of  England  were 
layinjj  waste  their  own  dominions  to  make 
hunting  forests  for  their  beast's  of  vencry; 
while  jirinces  and  emperors  were  signing 
proclamations  with  their  "  mark,"  wade 
by  their  pauntlel-fingera  dipped  in  ink ; 
while  the  blackest  ignorance,  the  most  brutjd 
violence,  the  grossest  and  most  deliasing  »u- 
prrslition,  overran  the  fairest  portion  of 
Europe.  The  friends  of  Abelard  were  the 
noblest  ot  the  noble  ;  In's  admirers  the  fairest 
of  the  fair;  his  very  adversaries  were  popes, 
saints,  and  martyrs. 

In  the  year  of  gr»ce  eleven  hundred  and 
eighteen,  when  Louis  the  Fat  was  king  of  the 
French  people,  the  metropolis  was  entirely 
contained  in  that  space  which  at  the  present 
day  forms  one  of  its  smallest  sections — the 
Cit6  of  Paris.  In  this  famous  i.sland,  di- 
Tidin-r,  as  all  men  know,  the  river  Seine 
into  two  arms,  were  concentrated  ail  the 
grandeurs  of  the  kingdom — the  church,  the 
royal  palace,  the  law,  the  schools.  The.se 
powers  had  hero  their  seat.  Two  briilpes 
united  the  island  to  the  two  shores  of  the 
river.  The  Grand  Pont  led  to  the  right  bank, 
towards  the  quarter  where,  between  tlic  an- 
cient churches  of  St.  Germain  I'.Xuxerrois 
and  St.  Oervais,  a  few  foreign  merchants  had 
begun  to  settle,  attracted  by  the  already 
conaidcrahlc  renown  of  the  Lutetia  of  the 
Gfluls.  Towanis  the  left  bank  the  Petit 
Pont  led  to  the  foot  of  that  hill,  then,  as  now, 
crowned  by  a  church  dedicated  to  SL  Gen^- 
Tiftve,  the  patroness  of  Paris.  The  noijrhbour- 
fng  meadows  nrjrrtu  (particularly  towards  the 
font  of  the  Petit  Punt)  became  pradually 
frwjuented  by  the  scholars,  or  student.*,  or 
derm,  wlici  att'-nded  the  scholastic  concourse 
in  tile  f'itt.\  The  ii umber  of  these  noisy  and 
turhiili-nt  young  men,  always  increasing,  soon 
overHowed  the  conlined  limits  of  the  Cite. 
So  they  crossed  the  Petit  Pont  into  the  mea- 
dows at.  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  St.  (j^niviive 
— first  to  play  and  gambol  and  fight  on  its 


pleasant  green  sward;  afterwards — whea 
inns  and  lodgingdiouses  were  built  for  thair 
accommodation — to  dwell  in  them.  Thus, 
opposite  the  city  of  commerce  grew  up  little 
by  h'ttle  a  city  of  learning;  and,  betwixt  the 
two,  maintained  its  grim  stale  the  city  of  law 
and  the  priesthoo<l.  The  quarter  inhabited 
by  (he  students  came  .soon  to  be  denominated 
/«  P'lt/t  I^itln,  and  it  is  thus  called  to  the 
day  I  live  and  write  in. 

In  the  Cit6,  opposite  to  the  sovereign's 
palace — where  in  those  daj-s  the  sovorcien 
himself  Hflniinistercd  justice,  and  where  m 
these  days  justice  is  yet  .iiltiiinisterxMl  in 
his  name — stood  the  great  nietro;>i>li(an 
church  of  N6trc  Dame;  and  around  it,  werB 
ranged  fifteen  other  churclies,  like  soldiers 
guarding  their  queen.  NOtre  Dame,  or  at 
least  the  successor  of  the  fiist  En  '  ■  i 
frowns  oviT  the  Cit6  in  massive  ii; 
but,  of  the  fifteen  churches,  not  om-  nmgo 
remains.  Here,  in  the  shndowg  of  tbc«« 
churches  and  of  the  cathednd  ;  in  dusky 
cloisters;  in  sombre  halls  ;  upon  the  shadowy 
lawns  of  high-walled  gardens,  went  and 
came  a  throng  of  students  of  all  degrees,  of 
all  occupations,  of  all  nations.  The  fame  of 
the  schools  of  Paris  drew  towards  them  (as 
in  one  department,  medicine,  thcv  do  still) 
scholars  from  every  land  on  the  face  of  tho 
yet  discovered  globe.  Here,  «itiid"t  the  c.in- 
fusions  of  costumes,  and  ranks  '  ' 
and  ages, glided soKniu  priest- 
sors.  Above  them  all,  prc-tniim  nc,  unnviiin  j, 
unquestioned  in  his  intellectual  sovcn'igntv, 
moved  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  wiih  a  broad 
and  massive  forehead,  a  proud  and  piercing 
glance,  a  manly  gait,  whose  beauty  yet  pre- 
served tho  brilliancy  of  youth,  while  admit- 
ting to  participate  with  it  the  deeper  bnea 
of  maturity.  The  simple  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners, alternately  affable  and  bauglitv,  an  im- 
posing yet  graceful  presen<-c  ;  the  respectful 
curiosity  of  the  multiliuies  whom  he  did  not 
know,  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
muititudes  he  did  know,  who  liung  upon  his 
words,  all  announced  in  liim  the  mo.st  pow- 
erful in  the  schools,  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  land,  the  mo.st  beloved  in  the  Cite  Old 
n\en  uncovered  as  he  fiassed ;  women  at  the 
doors  held  out  their  little  children  to  bim ; 
niaidens  above  drew  aside  the  curtains  from 
their  latticed  casements,  and  blushinglj 
glanced  downwards  towards  him.  The  men 
nnri  the  children  all  pressed  to  see,  and 
stretclud  (heir  necks  to  hear,  and  shouted 
w|un  they  tiad  seen  and  heard  Maitre  Pierre 
— the  famous  Abelard — as  he  went  bv. 

He  was  now  thirty-nine  ycaj^  old.  He 
was  the  son  of  Beranger,  the  seigneur  of 
his  native  place.  Pallet,  near  Nantes  in  Brit- 
tany, where  lie  was  born  in  the  year  one 
thousand  and  seventy-nine.  He  wa.s  the  eldest 
son  ;  but,  no  sooner  had  the  time  arrived  for 
him  to  choose  a  profession,  than,  eschewinij 
arms — the  profession  of  every  seigneur's 
eldest  bom — he  openly  avowed  his  preference 
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for  letters  and  philosophy.  IIv  abandoned 
liis  birtliright  to  his  brothers,  Hnd  rctitrneil 
to  his  studies  with  renewed  a»ssiduity.  He 
had  soon  luo-stercd  all,  and  more  than  he 
could  he  taught  in  the  schools  of  Brilt«ny, 
and  accord ini^ly  removed  to  the  University 
of  Pnris;  wlicre  he  studied  under  William  of 
Cham(KViux,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chttlona- 
sur-Mame,  and  who  subsequently  Ijccame  a 
monk  of  Citeaux.  This  reverent  man  was 
the  uiost  renowned  dialectician  of  his  time, 
but  ht<  KOon  found  a  ri%'a1,  and  next  a  mx<<ter, 
in  Abelard.  Warm  friend*  at  tirnt,  their 
fjriendship  changed  to  the  bitterest  enmity  : 
a  public  qviarrel  look  place  between  them,  in 
con*;<luence  of  which  Abelard  remove<l  from 
Paris,  lirst  to  Melun  and  next  to  Corbeil  •,  in 
both  of  which  retreats  he  was  followed  by 
crowils  <>f  admiring  and  cnthiL-iasiic  scliolarn. 
After  a  sojourn  for  the  benefit  of  his  health 
in  hw  native  Brittany,  ho  returned  to  I'aris, 
baring  been  absent  two  years,  A  recotn'ilJH- 
tion  w:is  eiTcclcd  between  him  and  William 
de  Champeaux,  and  Abelard  next  opened  a 
scho<jl  of  rhetoric  It  speedily  became  the 
most  fainoun  school  in  Euro|i«.  Of  thi^; 
school  were  Guy  do  Chatel,  afterwards  cardi- 
nal and  pope  under  the  title  of  Celcstine  the 
S.'cond  ;  IVter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Paris  ; 
(ioilefroye,  bishop  of  Auserre  ;  Bercngcr, 
bishop  of  Poitiers;  and  the  holy  abbot  of 
Clairv.iiix,  the  great  St.  Bernard  himself  In 
Ihin  .school  Abelard  taught  lo^^'ic,  metaphysics, 
pliyj-ic.'S,  mathcniatiasastron-jiny,  morals,  and 
philo'iopby.  Uis  lectures  were  utt'/mled  by 
ill  that  Paris  could  boast  of  nobility,  of 
beauty,  of  learning  and  piety. 

If  'Vbclard  had  died  in  his  p)ldcn  prime, 
at  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  it  would  have 
been  well.  But  Wisdom  had  decided  oilier- 
vinstt.  Pride  was  to  be  humbled,  the  mighty 
wcro  to  fjUl,  and  wisdom  and  learning  were 
to  be  a  mi>rl{ery,  a  warning  and  an  example 
to  the  tneftnejit 

It  id  not  my  purpose  to  tell  the  misera- 
ble love  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloisc.  I 
wish  to  treat  of  Peter  Abelard,  the  scholar 
»nd  the  philosopher ^-cf  that  phase  of  hi.s 
character  which  has  been  obscured  and 
almrx-^t  extinguished  by  the  ghastly  brilliancy 
of  his  pos-siun  for  the  niece  of  the  Canon 
Fulbert.  All  who  know  tlie  names  of  Abelard 
Ucloise  know  the  tragical  history  of  their 

After  his  marriage  the  forlorn,  broken,  and 
TuiiiMl  viclito,  who  had  once  been  the  ro- 
«(iur..i  vli.fre  Pierre,  retired  to  the  .^bbey 
«i  to  hide  in  the  cloister  hia  mis- 

•T_i  !i  morse,     lie  became  a  Benedic- 

tine mriitk.  Previous  to  his  inclaustration, 
haqrcvcr,  he  prevailed  upon  EIcloi'sc  to  take 
Ujc  v.  il.  She  obeyed  the  mandate  of  him 
WUini  rho  yet  loved  with  all  the  fondness  and 
^rour  of  their  first  fatal  patiriion ;  but  she 
l^bd  (o  with  a  breaking  heurt.  The  cloister 
rWu  a  rL'fu;5e  to  Abelard;  to  lleloiso  it  w.as  a 
*Ooib.     Young  (not  twenty  years  old),  beau- 


tiful, accomplished,  she  felt  her  life  in  every 
limb  —  she  saw  herself  condemned  to  a 
living  death.  She  who  hnd  pictured  to  her- 
self a  life  of  refined  luxury  and  splendour  ;  of 
being,  perchance,  with  him  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  whole  heart,  the  ornament  of  courts 
and  cities^  had  before  her  the  dreary  pros- 
pect of  a  life-long  dungeon. 

The  sojourn  of  Abelnrd  in  the  .Xblx-y  of  St 
Denis  was  not  long  and  not  Imppy.  N'ow 
that  his  glory  was  deparle<l ;  (hat  his  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  and  purity  of  manners  was 
tarnished  ;  those  who  had  long  been  his  enc- 
niiea,  but  whose  carping^  ami  croakings  bad 
been  rendered  inaudible  by  the  trumpet  voice 
of  his  eloquence,  aro.so  in  numbers  around 
him,  anil  attacked  him  with  that  persevering 
ferocity  which  cowards  only  possess.  He  was 
assaulted  by  the  weakest  and  most  contempti- 
ble. The  most  ignorant  monks  of  the  igno- 
rant brotherhood  of  Saint  Dcni.*  hastened  in 
their  presumption  to  challenge  his  .irguments 
and  to  question  his  orthodoxy.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  heresy,  of  deism,  of  pantheism,  of 
.\rianism— of  a  host  of  doctrinal  crimes,  and 
eventually  expelled  the  order.  The  dispute 
wliich  led  to  his  removal  or  rather  expulsion 
from  St  Deni.s,  was  as  ridiculous  ns  it  was 
savaijely  pursued,  and  its  relation  will  serve 
to  show  the  futilities  of  monastic  erudition  in 
the  dnrs  of  Abelard. 

One  djiy  as  Maitrc  Pierre  was  reading  the 
Commeiitury  of  the  Venerable  Bede  upon  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  came  to  a  pa.ssago 
in  which  the  holy  commentator  stated  that 
Denis  the  .\reopagito  was  bishop  of  Corinth, 
and  not  of  .Uhens.  Now  the  founder  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  (the  saint  with  his  head 
under  his  arm)  was  according  to  the  showing 
of  hfs  own  "  Ocsta,"  bishop  of  .Athens  ;  and 
aeconling  to  the  monk.s  of  St.  Denis  he  was 
also  that  same  Areopagite  whom  St.  Paul 
converted,  .\belard  quoted  Hede  to  show 
th.nt  the  Areopagite  was  bishop  of  Corinth ;  the 
inotiks  opposed  their  authority,  one  llilduin, 
who  had  been  abbot  of  St,  Denis  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  Maitrc  Pierre  con- 
temptuously replied  thai  he  could  not  think 
of  allowing  the  testimony  of  An  ignorant  friar 
to  weigh  n;^iunst  that  of  a  writer  who  was 
revered  for  his  learning  anrl  piety  by  princes, 
and  king.s,  and  ponlilTs.  This  so  enraged  the 
monks  that  they  complained  to  the  king  and 
to  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  They  drew  down 
ui>on  the  unfortunate  Abelard  roy&l  reproofs 
and  ecclesiastical  censures ;  and  not  content 
with  this,  they  positively  scourged  him  as  a 
heretic  and  blasphemer! 

New  troubles  were  yet  to  como.  A  book 
he  hail  written,  calkn?  The  Introduction  to 
Theology,  wa.s  declared  by  his  enemies  to  bo 
full  of  licresicA  Ho  was  cited  before  the 
Council  of  Soissons,  b.idgercd  with  interroga- 
tories, tlireatened,  rebuked ;  and  was  com- 
pelled to  bum  the  obnoxious  book  with  hift 
own  hands.  It  is  upon  record  that  .\bclard 
wept.     It  m\ist  have  been  no  ordinarv  uorrow 
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to  havo  brought  the  tears  welling  from  the 
ej'es  of  the  stem  philosopher.  Love  and 
pride  and  his  good  name  among  men  lay  all 
a-blceding.  A  hangman's  brazier  and  a  hang- 
man's office  were  all  the  rewards  of  long 
years  of  patient  study  and  research  and  soul- 
cnpn'ossing  meditation.  The  glory  of  the 
schools,  the  master  of  masters,  was  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a  convicted  libeller;  lashed 
like  a  hound,  driven  forth  from  among  his 
fellow  men  like  a  Leper  or  a  Pariah. 

Hunted  about  from  place  to  place;  pur- 
sued by  mandates,  censures  and  decrees; 
without  shelter,  without  resources,  almost 
without  bread,  Abelard  hid  himself  in  a  soli- 
tude near  Troyes.  Here,  in  a  barren  and  des- 
olate heath,  ho  bnilt  with  his  own  hands  a 
wretched  hovel  of  mud  and  wattles.  This 
hovel  was  afterwards  to  become  the  Paraclete. 

Unable  to  dig,  ashamed  to  beg,  yet  com- 
pelled to  seek  some  means  of  subsistence, 
Abelard  commenced  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures for  his  daily  bread.  He  soon  gathered 
round  him  a  considerable  body  of  scholars. 
IJefore  long  their  number  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  three  thousand !  Some  rays  of  his 
ancient  glories  seemed  to  return  to  him. 
From  the  fees  he  received  from  his  scholars 
he  was  enabled  to  build  a  chapel  and  convent, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  But 
his  enemies  were  indefatigable.  The  dedica- 
tion was  declared  heretical ;  and,  to  appease 
his  adversaries,  Abelard  changed  the  name  of 
his  convent  to  that  of  the  Paraclete  or  Con- 
solation. When,  at  length,  wearied  with 
continual  disputes  and  vexations,  AbeUrd  nc- 
cofiteil  the  Abbacy  of  St  Oildas-des-Rhuys, 
in  the  diocese  of  Vannes,  he  signiRed  to 
IIcloi.se  his  desire  that  she  should  take  pos- 
session of  the  Paraclete  with  her  nuns.  Her 
learning  and  renown  had  already  elevated 
her  to  he  the  Abbess  of  the  convent  of  Ar- 
genteuil,  in  which  Abelard  had  placed  her; 
but  Suger,  the  Abbot  of  St  Denis,  had  laid  a 
claim  again.<!t  the  lands  and  buildings  attached 
to  it ;  and  she  accordingly  availed  herself  of 
the  asylum  provided  for  her  by  Abelard. 

Abelard  was  not  happy  in  his  new  posi- 
tion. He  found  himself  in  a  barbarous  dis- 
trict His  convent  was  rudely  built  and 
scantily  fumit^hcd.  His  monks  were  di.s.so- 
lute  and  insubordinate.  TVhen  he  endeav- 
oured to  rebuke  their  excesses,  and  to  reform 
their  way  of  life,  he  was  met  with  taunts  of 
the  .scandals  of  his  past  life.  Yet  here  he  rc- 
ni.iincd  during  many  years;  and  here  he 
composed  the  pathetic  poems  called  the  Othe 
Flehilet — the  Songs  of  'Weeping;  in  which, 
under  a  thin  vein  of  biblical  fiction,  he  poured 
forth  his  own  unutterable  woes.  Hero  he  re- 
ceived, after  the  silence  of  years,  those  im- 
p.assioned  letters  from  HeloVse,  which  will  bo 
read  and  wept  over  in  all  time.  He  replied 
to  her ;  but  in  a  stiff,  constrained  and  frigid 
tone.  The  man's  heart  was  dead  within  him. 
His  misery  was  so  immense  that  the  selfish- 
ocss  of  his  gi'icf  can  be  pardoned.    To  the 


expressions  of  endearment,  the  ■written  ca- 
resses that  reached  o'er  hundreds  of  leaguw, 
he  could  only  return  philosophic  injunctions 
to  resignation,  and  devout  maxims  and  dis- 
courses. He  was  her  "best  beloved,"  her 
"  life."  She  was  his  "  dear  sister  in  the  Lord." 
He  took  considerable  interest  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  Paraclete.'  He  framed  a  rule  of 
discipline  for  the  guidance  of  the  sisterhood ; 
he  even  visited  the  Paraclete.  After  several 
years,  Abelard  saw  Hcloise  again.  He  was 
no  longer  Abelard;  but  the  abbot  of  St 
Gildas :  she  no  longer  Heloise,  but  the  abbess 
of  the  Paraclete.  There  were  visitations, 
benedictions,  and  sermons ;  and  so  they  met 
and  so  they  parted. 

His  enemies  again  renewed  their  attacks 
— his  heresies  were   again  brought  against 
him.    A  great  ecclesiastical  council  was  held 
at  Sens,  before  which  Abelard  was  summoned. 
There,  his  principal  adversary  was  the  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  the  great  St  Bernard.     He  was 
held  up  to  execration  as  an  abbot  without 
monks,  without  morals,  without  faith;  as  a 
married  frinr ;   as  the  hero  of  a  di.<;graccful 
amour.      Saint  Beniard    compared   him  to 
Arius — to  Nestorius — to  Pelagius.     He  was 
fully  condemned.      His  life  was  threatened. 
He  appealed  to   Rome.      "  Shall    he   who 
denies  Peter's  faith  take  refuge  behind  Peter's 
chair?"  exclaimed  St  Bernard.     Hisi^ipnil 
vras  at  length  ungraciously  allowed^  and  he 
set  out  for  Rome.    But  on  his  way  diither, 
"weary  and  old  of  service,"  he  was  in- 
duced to    accept    the  asylum  offered  him 
by  Peter  the  Venerable  in  the  monasteiT 
of  Cluny.     There,   in  prayer  and  mortifr- 
cation,  he  passed  the  brief  remaining  tine 
he  had  yet  to  live.      And   in  the  prioiT 
of  St  Marcel — an  establishment  depcndot 
upon  the  monastery  of  Cluny — Peter  Abe- 
lard died  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
forty-two,  being  then  sixty-three  years  old 
HeloVsc    survived    him    twenty-one    yein. 
Their  son,  Astrolabius,  survived  his  ftthir, 
but  not  his  mother.    He  died  a  monk. 

The  remains  of  Abelard  were,  in  the  W 
instance,  interred  at  St  Marcel.  They  mn 
reclaimed  by  HeloYse ;  and  the  recIamitJoQ 
having  been  allowed  by  Peter  the  VcneitlM 
the  corpse  was  removed  to  the  PanieW^ 
where  it  was  burietl.  The  tradition  na* 
that  when  HeloTse  died,  her  bodr  »• 
deposited  in  the  same  tomb ;  and  tha^  <* 
the  corpse  was  lowered  into  the  vanl^  tki 
skeleton  of  the  dead  Abelard  opened  ijl 
arms  to  receive  her.  The  truth,  however,  •• 
that  they  were  not  at  first  buried  togtth* 
Tt  was  not  till  fourteen  hundred  and  ninetf* 
seven  that  Catherine  de  Conrcelles,  «W* 
teenth  abl>ess  of  the  Paraclete,  caused  tl*' 
remains  to  be  placed  in  one  coffin.  '^ 
double  coffin  was  discovered  and  exhumed  ^ 
the  French  Revolution ;  and  the  popular  M 
which  destroyed  the  conycntof  the  Pirad* 
respected  the'  bones  of  Abelard  and  HeW* 
After  many  changes  of  domicile,  the  boa* 


were  removed  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
to  the  pjrdon  of  the  Museum  of  Kr>.ni.-h 
uionuniont.s  in  Paris.  Hence,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  Seventeen,  they  were  finally  removed 
to  the  cemetery  of  Pire  la  Chaise,  where  they 
were  placed  beneath  a  monument  formed  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete.  Theirnamcs  ore  al- 
ternately engraved  on  the  plinth,  together  with 
theJW  Greek  wonls:  AEI  STMnElIAEr.ME- 
NOI,  or  Alvrsys  United. 

THE  NORTHERN  WIZARD. 


Mr  Wiznrd  presides  over  by  fer  the  greater 
portion  of  our  manufactures.  He  is  the 
prime  minister  of  your  wealthy  sugiir-rc- 
nnors  ;  he  Ir  the  right  hand  of  your  opulent 
brewers  ;  the  confidential  adviser  of  oil  sen- 
Bible  farmers  ;  the  factotum  of  the  iron  manu- 
bcturers ;  the  enamellers  and  papier-miche 
makers  cannot  possibly  do  without  him;  he 
is  always  in  demand  amongst  calico-printers ; 
and  dyers,  bleachers,  and  calenders  can  no 
more  do  without  him  ttinn  they  could  dis- 
|)ensc  with  the  air  they  breathe.  They 
would  not  offend  him  for  half  their  wealth. 
My  WlT-ird  is  a  worker  in  huge  caverns  of 
smoke,  in  gulfe  of  fire  and  in  oceans  of  in- 
sidious ga.se3 — a  philosopher,  who  if  he  does 
not  by  a  touch  of  his  wand  convert  stones 
into  pure  gold  ;  yet  he  transmute*  the  ugliest, 
most  unseemly  blocks  of  useless  rock  and 
mineral  into  potent  agents  of  good,  into 
wonder-working  subtle  flnids,  or  deadly  gases, 
or  hri(!:htly  shining  crystals. 

My  Wiinrd  is  employed  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  cities  OS  Manchester  and  Gl.asgow,  in 
the  produclion-s  of  dyes  and  dye-tests,  of  salts, 
acids,  and  litcaching  substonces  necessary  in 
the  different  staj^-s  of  the  ninnufacturc  of 
cotton  yarn  or  cotton  goods.  The  vn.st  extent 
of  his  work.s,  the  enormous  quantities  of 
chemicals  he  produces,  and  tlio  n.ntonishinj 
results  of  hi.'?  labours,  arc  well  worthy  a  few 
moments'  consideration,  tm  affording  perhaps 
the  best  guide  to  the  magnitude  of  tho.se 
other  branches  of  industry  of  which  these 
mre  but  the  incidental  offshoots, 

A  wizard  of  whose  operations  I  am  now 
writing  is  to  be  found  basil)"  employed  in 
the  wonder-workings  of  his  craft  within  the 
city  of  Glasgow.  Amidst  the  bu.sy  lifi*,  the 
ccMcless  din,  the  undying  smoke  of  that  lurgu 
town,  hi.s  temple  rears  Its  lofty  hesd  high 
above  the  roofs  of  other  tenements.  F.-ir  out 
»t  tea,  for  many  a  Ica^o  by  land,  the  travel- 
i«r  Sees  what  seems  at  first  a  giant  finger 
pointing  to  the  clouds.  Looking  at  thi.^ 
fi*%rvT  one  might  imagine  it  to  be  the  Old 
^'  nt  gone  down  from  Fish  Street  Hill 

^'u  of  air,  and  taken  to  smoking.  I 
sort  of  hf.sitation  in  affirming  that 
'  is  not  such  another  chimney  as  that  in 
-|-Jwi.le  world,  and  I  don't  care  where  you 
"^k  for  it  If  ever  Cheops  had  wanted  to 
{Jn  a  little  ventilation  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
^i*,'h  Pyrmmids ;  if  ever  any  Ninevitc  Soyer 


had  commenced  making  soup  for  the  million, 
in  tlie  great  halls  of  Koyunjik,  most  .-ixsuredly 
they  would  have  erected  some  such  monster 
shaft  AS  that  which  overtops  the  Old  Cathe- 
dral church  of  the  good  city  of  Olajsgow. 
Thos«  of  my  readers  who  may  not  have  seen 
this  Titan  piece  of  brickwork  may  perhapp 
form  some  conception  of  its  dimcnsion.s,  when 
T  mention  that  it  meai^ures  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  circumference  at  its  ba,se,  and 
cost  tho  cnonnous  sum  of  fifleen  thousand 
pounds  in  its  erection.  So  gigantic  is  it  and 
its  subsidiary  feeding-flues,  that  a  coach  and 
four  might  easily  be  driven  along  the  main 
tunnel  which  connects  this  structure  with 
the  many  fiery  furnaces  in  my  Wizard's 
establishment — ay,  and  with  plenty  of  lug- 
gage on  the  roof  coo. 

The  traveller  who  takes  his  leisure  along 
the  bu.sy  wharves  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
may  see  among  the  many  ships  discharging 
their  cargoes  there,  one  or  two  from  which 
strange  looking  lumps  of  a  dirty  rough  stone- 
like substance  are  being  removed.  Waggons 
are  being  loaded  with  it  in  rapid  succession, 
as  though  it  had  been  some  product  of  great 
value.  It  is  too  earthy  to  lie  a  building 
material,  it  can't  be  anj-thing  to  eat,  and 
the  spectator  feels  certain  that  it  is  not 
guano.  If  we  follow  these  heavily  loaded 
waggons,  wo  shall  find  that  they  are  dri- 
ven towards  tho  King  of  the  Chimneys 
— right  into  my  Wizanl's  great  iron-bound 
gates. 

Within,  araid.st  the  Babel  sounds  and  sights 
that  meet  our  senses,  let  us  endeavour  to 
understand  what  all  this  busy  world  is  doing. 
The  first  place  is  the  labomtory  or  test  room 
— the  very  inner  sjinctuary  of  this  wiwirdom 
— full  of  curious  little  earthen  pots,  porce- 
lain pans,  gla.ss  cups  and  metallic  dishes. 
There  is  a  mysterious  sort  of  Flemish  stove 
in  this  terrible  cook-shop,  at  which  fifty  kinds 
of  supernatural  stews  are  being  concocted  by 
the  aid  of  as  many  different  charcoal  and  gaa 
furnaces.  A  quiet  gentleman — my  Wizard's 
right  hand  man — is  .stirring  these  pans  with 
B  glas.<s  rod  as  indifferently  as  if  they  con- 
tained gruel  or  barley  broth,  instead  of  doses 
(liat  would  ruin  the  constitutions  of  all  the 
giants  and  ogres  that  over  lived  in  childhood's 
memory. 

Our  quiet  friend  hands  over  the  charcoal 
fires,  ond  the  bubbling  hi.ssing  pan.s,  and  tho 
glass  rod  to  some  incipient  Wizard,  and 
leads  the  way  to  the  great  workshops  of  this 
strange  poison  factory.  The  laboratory  is 
tho  place  in  which  all  their  productions  are 
put  to  tho  proof  before  being  sent  away,  or 
where  the  earths  and  .salts  they  employ  arc 
tested  before  use — a  very  necessary  and  deli- 
cate opemtijn,  requiring  the  utmost  carw  ood 
skill. 

Covering  ten  acre?  of  ground,  these  wt>rka 
present  as  bu.sy  a  spi'ctacli'  as  could  bo  met 
with  anywhere.  The  nuinber  of  perBons 
employed  about  them  \a  perhaps  not  so  Urgs 
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as  in  many  other  kinds  of  manufacture ;  but 
thvir  occupations  are  varied  and  unceasing, 
many  of  tticin,  too,  being,  to  the  uninitiated, 
perfectly  inexplicable.  Vast  sheds,  cnor- 
niuus  factories  extend  in  every  direction. 
Tiie  whole  range  of  open  space  is  intersected 
at  all  points  with  iron  train-ways,  railroads 
in  miniature.  Along  these,  trains  of  loaded 
railway  waggons  are  propelled  by  horses; 
Minii  nlled  with  coals,  some  with  lime,  others 
with  salt,  and  many  with  the  curious  looking 
stony  earth  that  we  have  seen  discharged 
from  the  ships  on  the  wharves. 

Where  they  all  cone  from,  where  they  arc 
poing  to,  or  what  their  use,  are  perfect  mys- 
teries. My  conductor  takes  me  through  a 
lofly  doorway,  and  I  iind  myself  in  a  huge 
storehouse  filled  on  every  side  with  leaden 
cisterns  of  enormous  magnitude.  There  is 
not  more  than  just  sufficient  space  left  be- 
tween tliose  Titanic  vats  for  a  portly  man  to 
walk  in  comfort  I  am  buried  in  lead ;  the 
place  being  in  appearance  a  huge  leaden 
coflin.  A  leaden  feeling  of  oppression  over- 
whelms me;  I  appear  to  be  crushed  under 
the  vast  expanse  of  metal ;  I  try  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  summit  of  those  towering,  far- 
spreading  cisterns,  and  become  giddy  with 
the  effort ;  my  imagination  is  drowned  within 
their  metallic  profbndity,  and  I  abandon  the 
iittempt  But  what  do  these  contain?  Do 
t'.icy  hold  within  their  dusky  sides  a  supply 
•if  water  for  the  city  of  Glasgow  t  Not  at 
all.  They  only  contain  vitriolic  acid  1  Merely 
il.at.  If  I  shudder;  if  I  observe  how  thin 
I'lK'ir  leaden  coses  are ;  if  I  feel  chilly  at  the 
s<i)>poKition  of  the  consequences  of  one  of 
(iiein  giving  way  at  this  particular  moment, 
:i  desire  to  be  somewhere  out  of  scalding 
bounds  will  surely  be  excused. 

It  is  a  relief  to  step  out  from  this  cham- 
ber of  horrors,  to  another  of  my  Wizard's 
workshops ;  a  long  sort  of  kitclien  with  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  little  twinkling  fur- 
nace doors,  through  which  we  pei-ceive  bright 
flames  of  sparkling  blue  rising  in  circling 
columns  to  some  regions  far  out  of  sight 
One  of  these  warm  looking  cooking  places  is 
opened;  and  peeping  cautiously  in,  I  per- 
ceive the  interior  to  be  one  long  brick  cham- 
ber, in  which  arc  rows  of  grote.squo  vessels 
blazing  blue  and  white  flames  like  so  many 
incantation  accessories  in  Der  Freischiitz. 
Can  they  be  making  soup  from  a  collection 
of  Chinese  fireworks,  or  a  warm  potage  from 
lucifi-r  matches? 

I  nm  told  that  those  earthen  cauldrons 
conttin  ])ortions  of  nitre  or  saltpetre  mixed 
with  the  dirty-looking  earthy  stone  before 
alludid  to — in  other  words,  rough  sulphur. 
These  are  burnt  together ;  their  fumes  ascend 
into  a  chimney  perfectly  air  tight;  whence 
they  are  conducted  by  means  of  earthen  tubes 
into  the  huge  leaden  cisterns  in  the  room  just 
visited,  and  which  contain  a  certain  quantity  j 
of  water.  There  the  nitro-sulphuric  fume  or  ] 
gas  is  absorbed  by  water:  and,  combining  | 


with  it  forms  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  ^itrioL 
Of  this  destructive  yet  highly  necessary 
acid,  there  are  not  less  than  half  a  million 
of  tons  manufactured  every  year  in  this 
country  by  my  Wizard  and  his  numerous 
brethren. 

The  sulphur  stone  is  brought  from  one  of 
the  westerly  districts  of  Ireland,  whence  the 
supply  is  almost  unlimited.  Every  week  a 
shipload  of  it  is  discharged  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde,  to  supply  the  fiery  requirements 
of  this  one  particular  northerly  Wizard. 
Every  week  half  a  ship's  cargo  of  saltpetre  is 
poured  into  his  capacious  jaws  of  brickwork, 
and  every  week  these  rough,  unseemly  sub- 
stances are  forced  by  the  magic  craft  of 
chemical  science  to  yield  three  hundred  tons 
of  potent  burning  acid. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  terrible  liquid  is 
consumed  on  the  premises  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  muriatic  acid — better  known  amongst 
housekeepers  by  the  name  of  spirits  of  salts 
— this  acid  being  required  in  large  quantities 
for  the  production  of  chlorine  gas,  forming 
the  basis  of  a  bleaching  powder  in  extensive 
use  amongst  cotton  and  linen  manufacturers. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  also  employed  in  the  make 
of  crystallised  soda,   produced  in  immense 
quantities  by  our  friends  the  Wizards  for  the 
use  of  their  manufacturing  friends  in  Glas- 
gow, Manchester,  and  other  places.    A  con- 
siderable quantity — not  less  than  fixir  hun- 
dred tons  a  week— of  this  acid  is  concentrated 
by  distillation  in  %  platinum  retort  or  still ; 
and,  in  that  state,  is  sold  for  many  chemical 
and  domestic  purposes. 

From  the  acid  rooms  I  pa.s8  formrd 
through  extensive  yards  teeming  wiUi  Kliy 
and  coals,  and  sulphur ;  until  I  reach  a 
range  of  hot  and  smoky  buildings,  thoo^ 
devoid  of  any  visible  signs  of  fire.  Then 
are  huge,  grim  chambers  of  solid  masouy 
guarded  by  sooty  mortals  in  the  deep  sileDee 
of  Ethiopic  mutes  waiting  for  victims.  Thif 
hold  cabalistic  wands  of  metal  in  their  handfc 
A  sign  from  the  deputy  Wizard,  and  one  of 
these  ugly  genii  fling:s  open  an  iron  doonni 
of  yawning  dimensions,  from  which 
out  fiercely  upon  us  long  spires  of  red 
ering  flame,  dancing  and  twisting  kbont  ■ 
in  hungry  savageness  as  if  they  were  U* 
tortured  spirits  of  so  many  original  geawr 
pents. 

These  warm  places  are  the  fumares  ii 
which  shiploads  of  common  salt  are  Ueodii 
with  tons  of  the  potent  liquor  from  tfci 
leaden  cisterns ;  and,  in  that  condition,  so^ 
jected  to  violent  heat,  sufficient  to  form  fh* 
the  mixture  a  substAncc  called  sulphite  <f 
soda,  or  commonly,  Glauber  Salts.  In  oA' 
chambers  a  similar  fiery  process  i-;  going  *i 
except  that  there  the  saline  material*  ■* 
combined  with  large  quantities  of  lime  ni 
coal-dust  nil  of  which,  being  ignited,  lerf 
forth  terrific  flames  of  a  white  heat  wli 
they  make  the  beholder  wink  and  blA 
again. 
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During  this  latter  ordoul  the  Wiaiftl 
cf»nlrivi.s  to  ctrect  n  clcror  chnnge  in  Iho 
composition  of  tho  snbstancca  blended  to- 
gether. In  the  last  process  the  sulphuric 
ftcid  had  seized  the  8odA  of  the  muriate  of 
Boda  or  coinnion  salt  so  tightly  and  resolutely, 
that  the  muriatic  part  of  it  felt  comptilled 
to  yield  up  possession  ;  the  consequence  was 
that,  instead  of  rniiriatc  of  soda,  the  chemist 
find*  he  hM  a  .sulphate  of  soda.  Hut  now  a 
retribution  awaits  the  acid.  The  lime,  na- 
turally vorjicious  for  all  acidulous  matter, 
hxs  ita  appetite  quickened  by  tlie  great 
■  heat  applied;  and  which,  whilst  it  renders 
Uie  siilphalo  of  soda  easily  acted  upon, 
gives  the  lime  a  more  powerful  hold  of  the 
acid  which  it  instantly  and  remoi-selessly 
seir.i-s,  becoming,  in  doing  so,  a  new  body — 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  soda  thus  set  free  is 
supplied  with  carbon  from  the  burning  coal, 
though  not  lo  any  large  extent,  and  is  trans- 
muted into  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  or  common 
washing  soda. 

Looking  on  whilst  a  number  of  hot,  half- 
clad,  sooty  people  are  raking  wnth  enormous 
instruiiK'nt.s  inlenninable  heaps  of  glowing 
red-liot  Boda-ashea,  from  fierj*  furnaces  that 
ap|>ear  to  havo  no  end  or  bottom  to  their 
flaming  abysse.i,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Scorching  soda-ash  is  the  same  substance  ns 
the  pure  shining  crystiils  so  often  beheld 
in  tiie  hands  of  laundresses— identical  in 
nature  with  the  beautiful  white  soda-powder 
whi'h  forms  the  leading  feature  in  tlia  re- 
frc».liiriK  Seidlilz  draught;  but  all  doubt-i  are 
removed  by  being  shown  the  succeeding 
priMvss  which  comj)lcte8  the  transformation. 
AnoLber  large  building,  hotter  and  more 
sooty  than  the  last,  is  funiishetl  with  what 
j  luve  the  appearance  of  bakers'  ovens,  on  a 
[Tery  exttinsive  scale.  T  am  requested  to  peep 
Into  one  of  these  wholesale  bakeries,  and  T  do 
so ;  but  draw  back  rather  more  quickly  than 
anticipated.  I  had  often  read  of  that  theory 
which  supposes  the  centre  of  our  globe  to 
be  compo.ied  of  a  torrid  !«.«»  of  liquid  lire — an 
ocean  of  the  essence  of  Etna ;  here  the  rery 
hot  waters  of  that  ocean  seemed  to  be 
realized 

Another  cautious  peep  at  this  wondrous 
lake  t(f  phosphorus  and  flame — at  this  rest- 
let^  rolling  tide  of  flickering,  hungry,  remf)r.se- 
Itsi  Ore.  I  learn  that  this  cavern  is  flllwl 
l^ilh  a  solution  of  the  soda-a.-'h  previously 
•«<en,  for  the  purjiosc  of  being  evaporated  to 
•  »UU>  of  crystalline  dryness.  In  ordinary 
"^  ^  evaporation  by  heat,  the  calorific 
•<  applied  below  the  matters  to  be 
»M.<i  upon.  But  hero  the  liquid,  requiring 
reduced  to  a  state  of  solidity,  is  placed 
i  long  Hhallow  receptacle,  over  the  surface 
rhich  a  rolling  flame  of  intense  heat  is 
»n  by  n  restless  blast.  This  fiery  agency 
jM  from  end  to  end  of  tha  saline  stream  ; 
as  it  darts  on  its  way,  lifts  up  and  bear.-* 
its  molten  wings  the  lighter  particles  of 
iiiiUtrc,  which  accompany  it  through  many 


subterranean  vaults  of  giant  magnitude,  and 
finally  find  their  way  up  the  towering 
chimney. 

The  thirsty  flame  is  alloweii  to  feed  upon 
the  liquor,  until  the  latter  becomes  so  con- 
centrated that,  upon  cooling,  it  deposits  the 
salt  held  by  it  in  solution  in  the  shape  of 
fine,  white,  solid,  many-sided  crystals.  In 
another  and  far  cooler  factory  we  find  this 
solidifying  liquor  in  the  course  of  doing  what 
we  thus  learn  about  it.  Wooden  cisterns  or 
vats  are  standing  about  us,  brim  full  of  the 
bright,  clear  liquor.  At  the  bottom  of  these 
tanks  we  perceive,  on  peeping  down,  n  col- 
lection of  the  ery.stals ;  whilst  in  a  further 
corner  of  the  shed  a  ntimlxT  of  men  are  busily 
occupied  in  shovelling  quantities  of  these 
same  crystals  of  soda  into  casks  ready  for 
sale,  the  waste  liquor  having  been  first  run 
off.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
"washing-soda"  in  handfuls  at  a  time  have 
.small  conception  of  the  vast  imi>ortance  of 
the  man u fuel u re  for  general  purposes.  The 
trade  in  thin  simple  article — which  may  he 
bought  retail  for  something  like  n  farthing  a 
pound — amounts  in  the  aggrcgrite  to  the 
j-early  value  of  a  niillion  sterling;  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thonsand  tons  being  annnallv  pro- 
duced of  this  and  the  ordinary  suda-ash. 
These  articles  are  chiL-fly  employed  in  the 
niantifucture  of  soap  and  glass  ;  and  for  the 
cleaning  and  bleaching  cotton  and  linen 
goods. 

There  is  now  the  muriatic  acid  room,  a  de- 
partment smaller  thnn  the  other.  Magazines 
of  salt  arc  stored  up  in  the  vicinity.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  ba.sis  of  the  acid.  Here  again, 
the  Wizard  is  all-powerful.  The  salt,  or  mu- 
riiife  of  .sotla  is  blended  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  po.'ise.ssing  a  greater  power  over  the 
aMd  of  the  salt  than  iu  muriatic  fellow,  scixea 
it,  appropriates  it,  and  by  the  violence  of  ita 
proceedings,  compels  the  remaining  acid  to 
mount  up  in  the  form  of  acidulous  vapour, 
which,  parsing  away  through  stoneware 
channels  into  reservoirs,  becomes  muriatic 
acid. 

This  fighting  and  mastery  of  the  acids;  this 
gaseous  flight  of  the  muriatic  particles  of  the 
salt,  is  going  on  all  day  long.  It  is  at  its 
hi-igbt  as  we  enter  the  scene  of  the  confliot, 
A  sharp  pimcturing  in  the  nostrils,  which 
darU  up  as  it  were  to  the  very  brain,  a  twinge- 
ing  as  if  a  thousand  needles  were  perfiirating 
my  throat,  a  winking  of  the  eyes  similar  to 
that  produced  by  hot  blasts  of  simd  in  the 
gi-eat  Afririin  wilderness,  combine  lo  make 
tne  regret  having  ventured  within  such  un- 
jilensjint  precincts.  It  is  imp<i.s.siblo  to  stand 
iicid-proof  against  the  horrid  vapour  that  per- 
meates ray  inmost  man.  I  ara  blinded,  choked 
and  wretched.  I  look  in  vain  for  some  e.xit 
from  this  inferno.  The  deputy  Wirjird  is  per- 
fei-tlj-  iridilfLTent  to  any  such  sensation  a:t  I 
suffer  from.  He  is  adamant,  and  wishes  to 
detain  ine  to  explain  the  process  ;  but  I  inti- 
mate that  I  know  all  about  it ;  tltat  the  thing 
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is  perfectly  clear ;  and  that  I  will  pass  on  at 
once.  I  enter  another  capacious  dtfsert ;  but 
I  pass  from  discomfort  to  torture;  from 
choking  to  Atrangiilation.  It  is  in  vain  I 
apply  bandkiTchiefs  to  my  nostrils  and 
mouth  ;  tho  subtle  poison  dcQes  every  effort. 
Death  is  in  tlie  air:  the  upaa  tree  was  an 
olive-branch  to  this  destroying  atmosphere; 
and,  heedless  of  the  unrutlled  f^idc,  I  rush 
out  by  the  flrst  opening  I  can  tind ;  knock- 
ing OTcr  half-a-dozen  joung  stokers  who  ha- 
pede  my  progress. 

The  terrible  sense  of  strangulation  is  pro- 
duced by  the  chlorine  gan  yielded  by  a  mix- 
ture of  muriatic  acid  and  manganese  ;  and 
which  gtts,  being  passed  through  tubes  into  a 
chamber  half-filled  with  finely  powdered  lime, 
combines  with  it,  and  makes  chloride  of  lime 
or  bleaching  powder,  used  moat  extensively 
for  whitening  many  substances.  The  annual 
production  of  this  is  fuUv  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  tons:  of  which  a  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  arc  made  weekly  at  this  one  e»- 
tablisnment. 

The  raising  so  lofty  a  chimney  at  such  a 
large  outlay  was  at  the  time  a  work  of  neces- 
sity, in  order  to  convey  the  spent  vapours  of 
the  acid  works  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
lungs.  Singular  to  relate,  within  a  month  of 
its  completion  a  method  was  discovered  by 
which  these  vapours  could  be  rendered  per- 
fectly harmless.  Thus  the  enormous  cscpen.sc 
of  the  huge  fabric  might  hnvp  been  saved, 
had  tho  inventor  been  but  a  little  earlier  in 
the  field. 

Tho  Wizard's  hungry  furnaces  bum  so 
fiercely,  that  a  shipload  of  coals  is  daily  con- 
sumed within  their  devouring  jaws ;  equal 
in  one  year  to  not  less  than  a  hunrJrcd 
thousand  tons.  His  wondrous  products  are 
waded  to  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe  bv 
ship,  by  railroad,  by  canal.  Not  a  country 
but  is  indebted  to  him  for  some  gift  from  out 
his  precious  storehouse.  All  profit  by  his 
skill;  all  are  indebted  to  his  science  for  more 
or  less  of  good  ;  and  yet  how  few  know,  or 
knowing  recognise,  tho  mind  which  by  its 
potency  works  out  the  m.irvcls  of  this  daily 
magic,  converting  earths,  and  stones,  and  re- 
fuse matter  to  things  that  scatter  riches  in 
their  after  course  through  many  lands. 


THR  CASKET. 

WmiiN  a  cniskct  of  corporeal  cliiy 

There  lies  cnKlirmo'l  n  vn«t  iinvnluod  trcwnrc  ; 
Wlicwfl  sporklinir  ireins  flinh  briyhtlr  day  hv  diiy, 

Dnzzling,  or  aootliInK,  in  their  vnriouiime'nstire. 

Some  lock  the  casket  jcnioiisly,  and  hide 
lit  brilliant  wealth  witliin  (ho  dark  race8.ics; 

Thnt  not  a  tnunt  Bparkle  Ihciiifs  can  ^lide 
To  fall  in  aecrol  on  the  world  it  bli>A8o<«. 

Some  o«ntiou!ily  and  irontly  ralno  the  IM, 
Yet  Btop  half-way  ond  fonr  to  opoii  wider; 

As  thoQKD  it  were  Pnrdoni's  hox,  or  liid 
Tho  wingod  Bte»d,  with  its  csncliauted  rider. 


Otlicr»,  less  ehary,  apreod  thom  forth  to  viow. 
By  world-wide  irrucitnde  aiij  fmiiis  rewanloil  ; 

None  in  Time's  records  linve  bvcn  I'oand  lo  rut 
Tlie  use  of  ({ifW  vrUicU  tiiuid  misers  bourded. 

Yet  innsi  those  gems  still  in  their  casket  lie. 

And  oil  imperfoct  be  ilie  lifihl  tlicy  render ; 
The  lid  may  be  uncovered,  hut  no  eye 

Of  mortal  niou  may  see  their  fullest  splendour. 

Let  thorn  blaze  forth  with  all  the  brilliance,  now, 
Tliot  tliey  c«q  yield  within  tbcirearthly  prison  ; 

With  i;leiuniui;  wealth  a  darkened  world  endow, 
To  Bcrro  its  need,  tUI  endleaa  day  has  risen  t 


A  WALLACHIAN  SQUIRE. 

Ws  had  once  the  honour  to  be  received  at 
the  country-house  of  a  Wallachian  Boyard,  or 
country  gentleman.  It  was  situated  s<imo 
twenty  miles  north  of  Bucharest  in  the  mid.-it 
of  the  mountains;  which,  though  they  had  not 
the  grandeur  of  the  Carpathian  range,  were 
still  .sufficiently  picturesque,  .\fter  we  h»d  tra- 
versed the  plain  and  gone  for  two  or  three  miles 
through  valleys,  the  slopes  of  which  were 
thickly  clothed  with  trees,  we  beheld  the  house 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  clearing, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  oaks  so  as  some- 
what to  resemble  an  English  park.  On  the 
skirls  of  the  forest  to  the  left  was  a  Zigan  vil- 
lage with  huts  "'•'  buried  in  the  ground  a.s  is 
usual  on  the  plain,  but  scattered  here  and 
there  amidst  heaps  of  rubbish  and  piles  of  fire- 
wood. The  men  were  employed  in  construct- 
ing a  dam  across  a  stream  which  flowed  down 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  with  what  object 
we  forgot  to  inquire.  A  number  of  naked  chil- 
dren came  ninning  out  as  we  approached, 
walking  our  tired  horses,  and  laughed  or 
barked  at  us  like  so  many  curs.  We  threw 
them  a  zwanziger  or  two,  and  went  on. 

The  house  was  little  more,  to  all  outward 
appcamncc,  than  a  large  shed  or  b.nrn  ;  ex- 
cept that  there  was  a  broad  portico  in  front 
supported  by  six  lengths  of  pine  trees  with 
the  bark  still  on.  A  number  of  servants, 
all  evidently  of  Zigan  race,  came  out  in  a 
turbulent  manner  to  receive  us.  Some  took 
our  horso!*,  others  our  cloaks,  others  our 
riding  whips;  whilst  others  contented  them- 
selves with  uttering  certain  set  compliments 
in  tho  name  of  the  ma-ster  of  the  house  ;  who, 
it  appeared,  had  gone  out  in  the  morning  on 
a  bear  hunt,  and  had  not  yet  returned. 
Madnme  Lanszncok,  however,  was  in  her 
sijloon,  into  which  we  were  usherc<].  We 
were  already  accustomed  at  Bucharest  to  the 
mixture  of  French  with  Eastern  habits;  but 
we  had  expected  in  this  outlandish  place  to 
find  few  traces  of  European  refinement.  We 
were  mistaken.  The  saloon,  it  is  true,  was 
.surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  indispensable 
divan  ;  but,  in  the  centre,  were  mahogany 
tables  covered  with  music  and  caricatures 
fresh  from  Paris,  and  surrounded  by  chairs  as 
elegant  and  uncomfortable  as  if  thov  had 
only  just  arrived  froui  the  Chaussio  D'Antin 
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I  suspect  that  Madame  and  her  daughter  had 
beca  reclining  in  triii;  Eastern  style  upon  the 
diTan ;  and  aa  expiring  coal  upon  the  floor, 
and  a  certain  clomlj  perfume  suggested  that 
one  or  thcia,  at  least,  had  been  indulging  in 
the  luxury  of  a  cigar.  Warned  of  our  ap- 
proach, howeTcr,  the  mother  had  thrown  her- 
self in  an  easy  posture  on  an  ann-chiiir,  rciidy 
to  rise  gracefully  to  receive  us ;  whilst  the 
daughter  had  taken  her  place  at  the  pinno 
between  two  windows,  and  was  playing  a 
polka  with  the  music  of  one  of  Hertz's  qua- 
drilles open  before  her.  The  great  bane  of 
Wallachian  society  is  this  incessant  imitation 
of  French  manners.  Ualfthe  time  of  the  ladies 
ia  occupied  in  playing  a  part  totally  foreign  to 
their  character ;  which  is  essentially  E-Astern. 
They  have  the  talent  of  imitation  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree ;  and  as  a  rule,  are  so  graceful  and 
beautiful  that  any  manners  sit  well  unon 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  fascinating  than 
the  grace  with  which  the  forms  of  polished 
society  sit  upon  them,  when  these  are,  every 
now  and  then,  broken  through  by  indications 
of  almost  barlmrous  simplicity. 

Our  reception  was  most  hospitable;  and 
although  we  were  nut  quite  prepared  to  talk 
of  the  last  new  opera  or  to  give  our  opinion 
on  M.  Lamartine's  latest  poetn,  the  nflcrnoon 
was  pleaa.int!y  spent  until  the  arrival  of  the 
lioyord  hirasoif,  with  several  other  persons ; 
some  visitors,  like  ii.i,  from  Bucharest,  others 
inhabiting  neighbouring  villas.  Their  entry 
reminded  us  once  more  of  our  whereabouts. 
The  Boyard,  who  ha*!  already  laid  a.*iide  his 
hunting  costume,  was  dressed  in  the  true 
gtyle  of  Wallachian  aristocracy.  On  his 
head  be  wore  a  great  black  cap  partly  in  the 
form  of  a  turban,  so  completely  concealing 
his  hair  tluit  he  seemed  to  be  shaved  like 
a  Turk,  lie  wore  his  black  beard.  A  long 
tunic,  handsomely  einhroiderod,  and  a  pc- 
li:sse,  edged  with  fur,  set  olf  a  frame  of  re- 
markable vigour.  Round  his  waist  was  a 
splendid  shawl ;  in  which,  as  a  sign  of  rank, 
was  stuck  a  richly-mounted  yataghan.  On 
his  feet  were  boots  of  soft  yellow  leather. 
The  other  men  were  dressed  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  though  less  splendidly.  In 
their  behaviour  the  struggle  could  at  once  bo 
seen  between  sturdy  barbarism  and  a  desire 
to  imitate  the  forms  of  civili.sation.  We 
COuM  not  help  .smiling  to  see  a  tall  fellow, 
six  feet  high,  with  a  pointed  cap  and  j'ellow 
fxilisse,  standing  behind  Mademoiselle  Lnnsz- 
ncck  and  lisping  out  a  request  thnt  she  would 
pliv  or  sing — he  was  madly  fond  of  tho 
piano,  ."(till  more  madly  of  song,  especially  if 
it  were  Italian ;  and,  whilst  the  stout  Boj-ard 
wtis  calling  for  a  pipe  to  while  away  the  time 
that  was  yet  to  intervene  until  dinner,  the 
young  la<Iy,  in  a  rich  voice  full  of  Eustcni 
accentuation,  gave  us  Oomme  per  screno.  The 
gentleman  in  tlic  yellow  pelisse  stood  behind, 
turning  over  the  leaves,  and  lifting  up  liis 
eyes  to  the  ceiling  in  admiration.  The 
bubbling  of  the  water-pipes — for  everj'body 


else  was  smoking — formed  an  agreeable  ac- 
companiment. 

About  live  o'clock  a  stout  fellow,  with  an 
apron  tied  under  his  armpits  and  descending 
to  the  ankles,  showed  himself  at  a  side  door, 
and  chanted  out :  "  Chouha  yeati  gala — the 
soup  is  on  the  table."  Upon  which  Yellow 
Pelisse — who  seemed  to  be  claiming  a  right 
— gave  his  arm  to  tho  young  lady,  whilst  we 
endeavoured  to  become  the  escort  of  Madame. 
This  custom  is  new  in  Wallachia,  and  every- 
body, therefore,  is  so  careful  to  attend  to  it, 
that  ray  arm  came  in  contact  with  several 
elbows  thrust  out  at  the  same  time.  Whilst 
we  were  apologising,  the  Boyanl  laughed 
good-humourcdly  ;  and,  taking  his  lady  by 
the  hand,  led  the  way. 

The  dinner  was  half  Eastern  half  European. 
First  came  an  excellent  soup,  made  of  mutton 
and  fowls  in  equal  proportions;  then  followed 
several  kinds  of  fruit,  and  a  piece  of  stewed 
beef.  Two  or  three  ragouts,  more  than  one 
species  of  delicious  fish,  succeeded;  and 
there  were  several  dishes  of  roB.st  meat.  De- 
canters of  common  red  wine  were  plentifully 
distributed  ;  and  now  and  then,  a  great  silver 
goblet  w.a8  filled  with  genuine  tokay,  from 
which  the  Boyard  himself  first  sipped,  and 
then  sent  it  round  to  all  the  guests  in  succes- 
sion. Wc  had  the  honour  of  drinking  after 
the  lovely  Mademoiselle  Lnnszneck,  at  which 
Mr.  Yellow  Pelisse,  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  her,  seemed  rather  hurt,  and  revenged 
himself  by  draining  the  goblet  nearly  to  the 
bottom.  At  first  every  one,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  ate  in  dismal  silence ; 
but,  after  the  second  course,  the  conversa- 
tion became  general  and  lively,  I  cotild  not 
at  first  understand  why  all  the  company  by 
degrees  raised  <heir  voices  almost  into  a 
scream.  I  caught  myself  shouting  like  a 
boatswain,  and  suddenly  discovered  that  a 
window  had  been  thrown  open,  and  that  half 
a  dozen  Zig.ins  without  had  begun  to  reg&Ie 
us  with  n  concert  At  first  the  notes  of  their 
instruments  wore  low  and  melancholy ;  but 
they  had  worked  themselves  up  into  enthu- 
siasm as  they  went  on,  and  were  treating  us 
to  a  storm  of  music.  What  struck  me  prin- 
cipally was,  th.it — nlthough  this  accompani- 
ment, when  brought  up  to  that  pitch,  ap- 
peared to  mo  detestible,  and  gave  me  a 
splitting  hcadai'hc — the  Wallachians  felt  or 
affected  such  raptures  at  the  sound  of  civilised 
music,  that  they  were  thrown  into  cestacies, 
and  Mademoiselle  herself  gave  the  signal  of 
applause  by  laying  down  her  knife  and  fork 
ond  clapping  her  hands ;  certainly  not  with 
any  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  white  and 
taper  beauty  of  her  fingers ;  the  nails  of  which 
were  tipped  with  a  beautiful  rosy  Qush. 

After  the  de.i.=crt  we  were  surprised  by 
what  seemed  an  imitation  of  English  manners. 
The  ladies  rose  and  left  the  gentlemen  alone 
to  drink  and  smoke.  We  afterwards  learned 
that  this  had  always  been  the  custom  in 
Wallachia,  ever  since  tho  time  when  ladies 
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were  admitted  to  the  table  at  all;  for  of 
old,  according  to  the  genera!  custom  in 
the  East,  the  lorda  of  the  creation  used  to 
eat  alone,  whilst  the  women  attended  on 
them  with  the  servants.  Wo  were  served  at 
table  by  ZiganB  dressed  in  sheepskin  tunics 
like  all  their  fellows,  and  with  loose  Turkish 
trousers.  They  were  more  numerous  than 
the  guests,  and  seemed  as  handy  and  dex- 
terous as  Parisian  waiters. 

Whilst  we  were  enjoying  our  pipes,  we  saw 
through  the  open  window  a  number  of  per- 
sons on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  great 
waggon,  drawn  by  six  oxen.  In  it  we  could 
discover  a  crowd  of  elegant  bonnets  of  the 
]a.st  Parisian  fashion ;  and  were  told,  on  in- 
quiry, that  a  party  collected  at  the  residence 
of  another  Boyard  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  invited  over  to  spend  the  evening. 
Shortly  afterwards,  indeed,  wo  were  sum- 
moned from  the  table  by  the  sound  of  a 
waltz ;  and  on  returning  to  the  saloon,  were 
ordered  instantly  to  seek  for  partners.  We 
noticed  that  Yellow  Pelis.se  got  up  rather 
solemnly  from  his  seat ;  but  fell  down  upon 
it  again,  overcome  either  by  champagne  or 
jealousy ;  for  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
until  an  hour  afterwards,  when  he  whispered 
confidentially  to  everybody  that  ho  had  taken 
four  cups  of  black  coffee. 

With  the  exception  of  the  odd  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  contrast  of  the  Ea.stern  cos- 
tumes of  the  men  and  the  European  dress  of 
the  women,  there  was  little  to  distinguish  this 
from  an  European  soiree.  The  lioyard  sat 
like  a  pacha  in  the  comer  of  his  divan, 
smoking  a  narghilch,  and  was  now  and  then 
joined  by  some  of  the  dancers.  From  time 
to  time  a  slave  brought  round  ices  and  sher- 
bets. There  was  a  goo<l  deal  of  flirtation, 
and  the  black  eyes  of  Miss  Amine  Zlonasko 
left  a  deep  impression  upon  one  of  my  com- 
])a  lions.  Also,  there  was  almost  a  quarrel 
between  Yellow  Pelisse  and  a  young  Boyard 
of  the  neighbourhood  who  was  too  particular 
in  his  pretensions  to  Mademoiselle  Lanszneck. 
However,  these  are  not  cliaracCcristic  traits. 
It  is  more  necessary,  perhaps,  to  mention, 
that  about  eleven  o'clock  most  of  the  young 
men  gave  up  dancing  on  pretence  of  fatigue, 
and  disappeared  into  a  side  room ;  where,  on 
following  them,  we  found  that  they  were 
playing  at  cards  for  pretty  high  stakes. 
Gambling  is  one  of  the  principal  plagues  of 
all  semi-civilised  Eastern  countries.  It  is  a 
lazy  amusement  and  suits  the  temperament 
of  the  people.  Many  Boyards  in  former 
times  have  been  known  to  gamble  for  their 
serfs ;  and  an  instance  is  mentioned  in  which  a 
thousand  Zigaas  changed  masters  by  a  single 
turn  of  the  cards.  On  the  present  occasion  mat- 
ters did  not  go  so  far ;  but  Yellow  Pelisse,  on 
whom  the  black  coffee  had  not  produced  its 
proper  effect,  lost  a  horse,  and  the  Boyard 
himself  was  cleared  of  some  hundred  roubles. 

Meanwhile,  the  ladies,  deserted  by  their 
partners,  were  singing  or  playing  at  pigton 


vole,  the  vicissitudes  of  which  game  produced 
roars  of  laughter.  My  friend  joined  in,  and 
his  presence  of  mind  having  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  black  eyes,  was  constantly 
caught  napping.  One  of  his  punishments 
was  characteristic.  It  was  imposed  by  a 
sprightly  little  widow ;  who  ordered  him  to 
go  and  risk  five  dollars  in  a  bet  for  her  profit 
at  the  card  table.  He  did  so ;  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  handing  her  over  sufiBcient,  as 
she  said,  to  pay  for  a  new  bonnet. 

The  party  broke  up  rather  late,  and  we 
were  not  sorry  to  be  shown  at  length  into  a 
nice  little  room,  with  a  comfortable  French 
bedstead,  upon  which  we  threw  ourselves 
quite  worn  out  by  our  long  morning's  ride, 
and  the  excitement  which  had  succeeded  it 
My  friend  told  me  next  morning  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  black  eyes — we  mean 
those  of  Mademoiselle  Amine — and  he  was  in 
despair  when  we  appeared  at  a  late  breakfast, 
to  hear  that  the  young  lady  had  fluttered 
away  on  a  visit  to  a  distant  villa. 

BOUQUETS. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  real  living  flowers 
are  fragile  beings.     They  have  a  butterfly 
existence  as  well  as  a  butterfly  beauty,  when 
worn  on  the  person  or  in  the  dre8.s.     On  this 
account  the  making  of  artificial  flowers  be- 
comes a  really  desirable  and  beautifiil  art,  in 
so  far  as  the  productions  are  correct  imita-     i 
tions  of  natural  flowers.    Approximations  of     | 
course  they  can  only  be ;  but  in  reqiect  to 
colour  and  form,  those  approximations  an 
now  wonderfully  close.     We  are  not  quit! 
certain  whether  attempts  have  yet  been  made 
to  give  to  each  imitative  flower  the  scent 
which  belongs  to  the  real  flower ;  but  then 
would  seem  to  be  no  insuperable  dtfficultiei 
in  the  matter,   provided    the  taste   of  tix 
wearers  terded  in  that  direction. 

If  we  cut  open  an  artificial  flower  to  (t< 
how  it  is  made,  and  how  enabled  to  behan 
itself  beautifully,  we  shall  see  not  a  little  to 
excite  our  surprise  and  approval.     Here,  ia 
this  group,  every  petal,  every  lea^  every  stem, 
every  bud,  every  calyx,  every  stamen  and 
pistil,  and  stigma  and  anther,  is  imitated  witli 
surprising  closeness  and  success.     And  if  n 
examine  further,  we  find  how  much  tact  k 
dis|i1aycd  in  selecting  materials  and   sob' 
stances  suitable  for  the  imitative  parpos(& 
The  petals  of  flowers  are  imitated  not  onlf 
by  cambric,  but  by  ribbon,  feathers,  dk- 
worm  cocoons,  taffeta,  velvet,  and  even  tbia 
lamina  of  stained  whalebone.     The  stems, 
made  of  wire,  have  an  envelope  of  coloured 
paper  or  silk,  or  some  other  substance  vaiy* 
ing  according  to  the  texture  of  the  real  gUm. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  of  cambric,  but  some- 
times of  other  woven  material  Seeds  and  bodi 
and  small  fruit  give  rise  to  a  busy  search  ibr 
successful  counterfeits  among  bits  of  glM 
and  bits  of  wax  and  other  morsela     All  dnik 
bo  it  remembered,  relates  to  the  oi^naiy 
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Artificial  flow-crs  of  whfcb  A  Tcrf  be&utiful 
group  can  be  purchiksed  for  something  like  s 
shilling  :  but  there  is  an  immense  variety  of 
Bubstaticvs  t'mployud  other  than  woyen 
material!*. 

Ill  ninny  of  the  specimens  of  artificial 
flowcns,  capwiiilly  those  of  Fronch  manufac- 
ture, llic  triiilidilness  of  imitation  is  very 
remarkabk-.  Not  only  are  rosea  and  lilies 
and  hot-house  plants  represented  as  in  the 
full  bloom  of  their  tioral  existence ;  but  even 
in  their  deciinin;?  or  decaying  staU-,  with  the 
leaves  more  or  less  withered,  and  the  blight 
and  the  caj>ker-worm  busily  engaged  at  their 
mischief.  Wo  are  not  quite  i*ure  tlial  this 
is  to  be  commended.  The  obj^-ct  in  view 
is  not  simply  to  imitate  Nature,  but  to 
imitate  her  beauties.  Blight  aiid  canker^ 
worm  are  no  beauties,  and  these  are  some- 
times  Bimulated  with  painful  success.  The 
Dutch  painters  frequently  made  a  similar 
mistake  ;  they  imitated  with  marvelloua 
fidelity,  and  the  things  imilnted  were  often 
Buch  as  we  would  rather  be  without.  Let  us, 
however,  forget  the  blight  and  canker-worm, 
and  remember  only  the  plants  in  their  beauty. 
These  plants,  be  it  observed,  arc  not  merely 
6ovr«r3  in  full  bloom,  but  plants  in  many 
other  stages  of  their  botanical  e.x:istencc  ;  and 
they  thus  really  become  u.-(cful  object-lessons. 
Sometimes  Iho  fwime  plant  is  exhibited  in 
three  or  four  successive  stages  ; — in  bud,  in 
blossom,  in  full  maturity,  and  in  drooping 
decay  ;  sometimes  there  are  orcliideous 
plants,  and  hop  plants,  and  vine  twigs,  and 
Dots,  rye,  and  wlicut ;  sometimes  the  blue 
and  red  autumn.ll  parasitic  flowers  are  inii- 
tatc<i  ;  such  as  the  ivy,  and  oak  leaf  and 
the  acorn.  A  beautiful  exercise  of  skill  is 
that  by  which  the  various  grosses  are  imi- 
tated. In  them  the  superior  botanical  know- 
ledge of  the  French  artist  is  manifested;  from 
the  "  reeily  sedge  to  the  quakin;;  grass,"  the 
tufts  of  various  kinds  are  faithfully  imiUited 
in  various  st-igi-s  of  progress  towards  ripeness 
or  decay.  There  arc  occasionally  produced 
clusters  of  heath  springs,  the  flowers  uf  which, 
though  not  so  large  ok  a  barleycorn,  arc  sup- 
ported each  on  an  individual  stem.  A  lady 
was  once  looking  at  a  beautiful  group  of  ar- 
titiciaJ  gnwse«  and  mosses  ;  she  says — "  A 
rough  but  intelligent  country  lad,  who  sto(j(J 
beside  me  for  some  minutes,  after  n  gaze  of 
sileut  wonder,  broke  out  with  the  best  com- 
pliment I  had  heard  to  the  fidelity  of  these 
imitations,  by  remarking,  in  his  own  verna- 
cular, that  they  only  wanted  a  bird's  nest  to 
be  nature  itself." 

Artilicial  tlower-mnking  is  not  an  insig- 
niticAnt  trade.  An  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  industrial  statistics  of  Paris  in  eighteen 
huntlri'd  and  forty-seven,  which  lets  us  into 
a  little  secret  in  this  matter.  The  total  manu- 
Acture  of  cambric  flowers  in  that  year  was 
prodigious,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than 
fenf  hundred  thou.-and  (lounds  sterling.  We, 
England,    only    took    twelve    thousand 


pounds'  worth  of  this  value ;  for  we  pride  our- 
selves on  being  able  to  make  our  own  artificial 
flowers.  The  cambric,  muslin,  gauze,  vulvel, 
silk,  and  other  materials  were  procured 
fi-om  SL  Etienne,  St.  Quentip,  and  Lyons;  Iho 
dyes  and  colours  were  prepared  expressly  for 
the  purpose  by  manufacturing  chemists  ;  the 
buds,  leaves,  petals,  stamons,  pistils,  and 
other  component  parts,  were  made  in  small 
workshops  by  persons  who  each  attended  to 
only  one  part  of  a  flower;  while  the  whola 
were  fitted  together  in  other  workshops.  Even 
these  workshofvs  arc  frequently  limitLMl  to  one 
single  kind  of  flower  each  ;  so  completely  is 
the  division  of  labour  carried  out.  There 
were  about  Hfly  small  manufacturers  of 
petals  and  stamens  and  other  component 
parts,  employing  about  five  hundred  persona; 
while  there  were  nearly  six  hundred  dealem 
orvcndor.<^  who  employed  nearly  six  thousand 
persons  in  building  up  the  various  integers 
into  whole  groups  of  flowers.  Of  this  im- 
mense number  of  persons,  about  five  thousand 
were  women,  whose  average  earnings  were 
estimated  at  about  twenty-pence  per  day. 
Several  of  the  manufacturers  effect  sales  to 
the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year 
each.  \Ve  must  therefore  regard  French 
flower  manufacturers  os  commercial  men  of 
notable  import. 

Some  of  the  French  flowers  are  so  extra- 
onlinnry  that  they  court  criticism  aided  by 
magnifying-glasrws  ;  and  sometimes  even 
then  it  remains  doubtful  what  materials 
have  been  used.  The  French  go  to  work  in 
the  right  spirit  in  these  matters  ;  for  their 
best  flower-makers  are  practical  botanists, 
who  pa.«i3  through  regular  courses  of  study, 
until  they  become  familiar  with  every  minute 
peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  a  flower.  The 
manufacturer.^,  too,  will  not  be  content  with 
a  mere  close  imitation  of  nature ;  they  rt-quire 
a  delicate  ta.sto  to  be  possessed  by  the  won' 
teum  who  form  the  flowers  into  bnuquets, 
head-wreaths,  and  dre.ss-triinniings.  The  very 
same  flowers  made  up  into  the  very  same 
kind  of  group,  will  sell  for  double  the  money 
when  made  by  a  popular  mmiteur^  which  they 
will  conimand  if  made  up  by  one  of  less 
note.  This  is  elevating  artificial  flower- 
making  to  something  approaching  to  a  flue 
art.  Besides  the  poscy  or  the  nosegay,  there 
are  the  wreaths  of  orangB  blossom,  and  the 
fioa-weed  garlands,  and  the  coral  chaptets,  and 
the  wreaths  of  little  water-plants,  and  the 
cliaplcts  of  corn-plants — nil  require  an  artistic 
building  up,  after  the  hits  of  cambric  and  sar- 
senet and  wire  have  been  made  into  flowers. 

It  is  a  dainty  work  to  make  a  rose  of  these 
aimpio  materials.  Petals,  and  leaves,  and 
calyjc,  and  bud.s,  and  stem,  and  stalk — all  have 
to  be  imitated  ;  an<l  no  little  t.iste  is  re- 
quired in  the  selccti>in  of  tnateriaU  which 
have  the  requisite  texture  of  surface  and 
sh.ide  of  colour,  fho  busy  fingers  of  the 
workwoman,  when  about  to  make  the  petola 
of  the  rose,  cut  out  very  fine  cambric  by 
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means  of  punchcfi,  or  wbi'ch  she  ims  as  many 
different  fsiees  as  there  are  petals  in  the  rose 
to  be  imitated.  Then  she,  or  some  other 
dexteroas  worker,  holds  each  petal  by  a  light 
grasp  with  pincers,  dips  it  into  I'amiinQ  dye, 
then  dips  it  into  water  (to  soilen  the  intensity 
of  the  colour  near  the  edges),  tlicD  touches  it 
with  n  brush  to  deepen  the  tint  near  the 
CJjntrc,  and  then  brushes  in  the  lints  of  any 
little  variegated  apott  or  markings  which  tliu 
petal  miiy  require.  While  the  petals  are 
thus  receiving  their  form  and  adornment^ 
the  leaves  are  being  fashioned  by  otlicr 
hands.  They  consist  of  .small  pieces  of  Floren- 
tine sarsenet,  previously  dyed  to  the  proper 
tint,  and  then  stn-lched  while  wet,  that  they 
may  dry  out  smoothly.  We  all  know  that  the 
two  surfaces  of  a  leaf  present  very  ditTercnt 
appearances  ;  and  the  cunning  of  the  imi- 
tator does  not  neglect  this  circumstance ; 
for  while  she  glazes  one  surface  of  her  sarse- 
net leaf  with  thin  gum-water,  she  imitates 
tJie  velvet  texture  of  the  other  with  a  layer 
of  fine  Hock  or  cloth-powder,  or  sometimes 
by  means  of  a  wash  of  coloured  starch- water. 
^for  arc  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  neglected  ;  for 
several  leaves,  placed  one  upon  another,  arc 
pressed  between  gauffroin  or  goffering-iixms 
of  such  putturns  as  to  give  the  requisite 
markiiig.s  or  embossment.  The  little  leaves 
or  leallc-ts  which  form  the  calyx  are  cut  or 
punched  out  o(  sarsenet,  stiflcned  with  starch- 
water  after  the  dyeing. 

The  tiny  buds  are  curio.sities ;  they  go 
beyond  the  region  of  ciinibric  or  sarsenet; 
for   they   are   often    made   of  kid,    dyed    or 

Cainted  to  the  proper  lint,  stufied  out  into 
ud-liko  .shape  by  an  interior  of  cotton,  or 
of  gummed  flax,  or  of  crumb  of  bread,  and 
tied  with  silk  to  pieces  of  titin  iron  wire. 
Whether  Nature  can  make  a  bud  more 
ca.iiily  than  a  petal,  she  does  not  tell  us  ; 
but  Nature's  imitators  certainly  find  that 
it  rcquirt.s  a  greater  variety  of  materials. 
By  the  aid  of  bits  of  brass  wire  and  little 
knot.s  of  silk,  the  stamens  and  their  anthers 
are  imitated  ;  and,  by  dipping  the  tittle  silken 
anther  into  a  glutinous  liquid,  it  is  made  (o 
retain  a  few  very  small  seeds  which  represent 
the  pollen.  When  these  and  a  few  other 
component  parts  are  completed,  and  when  an 
imitative  stalk  has  been  made  by  coating  iron 
wire  with  cotton  and  green  paper,  the  whole 
arc  built  up  artistically  together  into  the 
form  of  a  rose — a  rose  not  intended  to  "  blush 
unseen,"  for  it  will  parade  itself  very  bravely 
on  some  tasteful  bonnet  or  jaunty  cap  ;  nor 
to  "  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  for 
it  happens  that  cambric,  and  sarsenet,  an<l 
kid,  and  gum-water,  and  flock,  and  wire  have 
no  sweetness  to  waiitr. 

Far  be  it  from  u.s  to  say  that  this  is 
the  oidy  mode  of  making  a  ro.^c.  Little  do 
we  doubt  that  all  sorts  of  substitutes  could 
be  found  fnr  all  of  these  materials,  under  the 
skilful  bands  of  our  magic  rosc-makcrs.  Nay, 
those  who  look  about  them  with  well-opened 


eyes  will  meet  with  artificial  flowers  made  of 
feathers,  of  shells,  of  wax,  of  InsecLi,  of  lace, 
of  hair,  of  coial,  of  sea- weed,  of  ivory,  of 
whalebone,  of  cloves,  of  nutmeg,  of  pimento,  of 
gems,  of  maple,  of  box,  of  satin  wood,  of  ebony 
^-even  of  granite  and  marble  and  coal.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  pro<luctionsdisplaycdin  the 
greatest  of  great  exhibitions  wils  a  group  of 
flowers  made  of  Brazilian  feathers.  The  South 
American  birds  are  unrivalled  in  any  part  of 
the  world  for  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  their 
plumage,  and  this  plumage  thus  becomes  a 
fitting  material  for  imitating  the  equally 
dazzling  splendour  of  South  American  llowera 
The  specimen  under  notice  was  a  l>ouquet  of 
flowers,  including  those  of  the  coffee,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  plants,  all  made  of  Brazilian 
feathers.  English  shells  are,  for  the  most 
part,  far  from  being  sufflcicntly  beautiful  for 
this  art ;  yet  those  of  the  Atlantic  arc  some- 
times  made  up  into  delicate  and  lovely 
bouquets. 

We  must  now  do  honour  to  the  artists 
in  wax.  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  in  bef 
life  of  James  the  Second's  second  wife,  has 
something  to  say  about  wax  flowers.  "  The 
beautiful  imitations  of  natural  flowcra  in 
wax  which  hove  lately  afforded  an  attrac- 
tive exercL^o  for  the  taste  and  ingcnuitv  of 
many  of  mir  youthful  countrvwomen,  were 
first  introduced  into  England  W  the  mother 
of  Mary  Beatrice,  as  a  present  to  her  royal 
daughter  ;  as  we  find  by  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  contemporary  letter  from  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Lady  Margaret  Russell, 
which  gives  some  information  relative  to  the 
ornamental  works  then  in  voguc  among  ladies 
of  rank  in  the  court  of  Mary  Beatrice.  '  la 
gum  flowers,  Mrs.  Booth  tells  me  you  and  she 
IS  to  doe  something  in  that  work  which  I 
suppose  must  be  extraordinary.  I  hope  it 
will  be  as  great  perfection  as  the  fine  wax- 
work y*  queen  ha.'*,  of  nun's  work,  of  fruit 
and  (lowers,  that  her  mother  did  put  up  for 
her,  and  now  she  has  'cm  Iwth  for  her  chapel 
and  her  rooms,  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
be  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  but  they  say 
Ihey  are  done  so  well,  that  they  that  see  'em 
can  hardly  think  'em  other  than  the  real.'  " 

Who  can  forget,  after  having  once  seen 
them,  the  recent  prtwluctions  of  our  lady  wax 
flower-makers  I  How  this  simple  material 
is  fashioned  into  glorious  imitative  flowers  is 
something  to  be  admirctl  and  marvelled  at 
Wax  faces  we  do  not  like  :  they  are  always 
—waxy ;  but  the  soft  texture  of  wax  rcndera 
it  well  suited  for  imitating  flowers. 

Wax  fiower-makiug  has  its  literature.  One 
authoress— in  a  smart  little  blue-covered, 
gilt-edged,  hol-presse<l,  coloured-plated  Royal 
Guide  to  Wax-Flower  .Modelling— tells  her 
rc[i<Jers  what  they  will  have  to  jirocuro, 
before  they  can  become  amateur  artists  in 
wax  flowers.  How  that  they  nujst  havo 
white  wax,  yellow  wax,  orange  wax,  pink 
wax,  and  green  wax ;  tliat  they  must  have 
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ao  ivory  pin  with  a  largv  head,  two  steel 
pins  with  china  hcnda,  about  a  dozen  bottles 
of  different  eoloureil  powJera,  an  asHort- 
mcnt  of  large  and  small  bru-slu-s,  saucers  nn(i 
little  slftba  of  white  marble,  green  and 
white  wire,  isw'^sors  and  down,  and  aniatt, 
and  «epia,  and  lake;  that  the  wax  must 
he  sod,  dull  on  odfe  side,  and  suHiciently 
opaque  to  ne-ed  no  painting  on  the  wronpside 
or  under  side  of  a  flower;  that  the  lar^ 
iTory  pin  is  useful  for  the  Victoria  Rcgia,  tlic 
water  lily,  and  other  royal  flowers ;  while  the 
two  smaller  pins  are  of  use  for  tlowers  of 
lewscr  magnitude;  thut  the  cake  colours  are 
to  bo  rubbed  down  with  the  coloured  powders 
before  using ;  that  the  large  white  wire  ia  to 
be  used  for  the  stems  of  dahlias  and  camel- 
lias, mid  such  like  flowers ;  the  tiner  white 
wirv  to  support  the  petalss  and  the  gnsen 
wire  to  tnuke  stems.  The  lady-arli.st  then 
ttJCplains  how  to  mix  the  colours  and  powders 
U>  produce  the  required  tints  ;  how  to  use  the 
curling-pins  and  the  scissors,  and  the  brushes. 
And  then  she  takes,  one  by  one,  the  principal 
kind.-4  of  flowers,  and  describes  Uie  methoil  of 
modelling  them  in  wax — the  crocus,  the 
sniiwdrop,  the  primrosL-,  the  violet,  tlie  nne- 
inonu,  the  tulip,  the  n.inissiis,  tin- j<m<pji!,  the 
daisy,  llie  wallflon-er.  the  rhodixlendi'cm,  the 
jasmine,  the  rose  in  a  dozen  or  so  of  varieties, 
the  carnation,  the  mjTlIe,  the  honeysuckle, 
the  fuchsia,  the  forgi-t-me-not,  the  geranium, 
the  mit,'nonctt«,  the  orange  blossom,  the  lily, 
the  tUliUa,  tlie  camellia,  the  passinn-tlower, 
the  hollyhock,  tlie  cactus — all  pass  in  succes- 
Btoii  under  notice,  and  the  means  of  imitating 
all  are  described.  I<et  us  see  whether  we  can 
understand  how  to  make  a  waxen  snowilrop. 
"This  charming  pensive  little  Hower  should  he 
prepared  from  <louble  white  wax.  It  consists* 
of  six  petal.*,  like  iu  companion  the  crocus. 
The  loni,'e5l  are  left  perfectly  white,  the  others 
$tri|)od  upon  the  inside  with  very  light  green 
paint ;  and  upon  the  opposite  or  exterior  side 
of  the  petal  is  placed  a  triangular  green  spot, 
near  tlie  olfend.  Cut  a  tine  green  wire,  three 
inches  long;  cover  it  with  a  strip  of  light  green 
wa.t,  and  atHx  to  the  end  the  stintin.'i,  cut 
from  yellow  wa.T.  Place  round  these  the 
filripcii  petals',  and  those  that  are  quite  white 
hiunediately  between  ;  finish  off  the  same  by 
placing  a  little  double  green  wax  at  the  end 
of  'the  (lower,  which  forms  the  calyx  ;  the 
flower-stem  is  then  to  bo  att.-iched  toa  stronger 
I  tt«m  :  where  they  are  united  place  a  small 
shcuth,  cut  from  lemon  wax,  tinged  roimd 
the  I'dge  with  light  green.  The  leaves  ar.; 
nthcr  n.irrow,  not  so  dark  as  the  crocu.s,  mwh 
trom  double  wax.  The  head  of  the  pin  iu 
merely  rolled  down  the  centre :  they  arc  at- 
^ciit'A  ft  short  way  down  the  stem." 

■f"      '        -1  flower  yet  niodelle<l  in  wax  is 
of  t  inaj^nifieent  Victoria  Ile:,^*,  thai 

^ari'i   I  11'  ■<irl  peerle.ss  plant  with  the  round 
t»>jle-('>p  leaves;  but  the  largest  groups  mount 

Ffour  or  five  feet  in  height;  and  we  havvj 
\rd  of  mythic  hundreds  of  pounds  at  which 


Buch  groups  hare  been  Talucd,  anu  - '  elass 
shades  to  cover  them  which  beat  all  ,♦  .cr 
glass  shades  in  existence  hollow. 

AMONG  THE  SHALLOWS. 

Wb  trust  there  mav  be  found  no  Star- 
chamber  matter  in  it,  but  wo  have  a  belief 
that  justice  sometimes  runs  aground  among 
the  Shallows.  In  gpitc  of  their  lineage,  de- 
scended as  they  all  arc  ft-om  Robert  Shallow, 
esquire,  in  the  county  of  Glostcr,  justice  of 
peace  and  coram — ay,  and  cust  alorum — ay, 
and  ratolorum,  and  gentleman  born,  who 
wrote  himself  armigero. 

When  transportation  was  a  ready  punish- 
ment for  all  otTonders  there  was  odd-handed 
justice  administered  at  quarter  sessions,  and 
in  other  high  judicial  places.  There  used  to 
be  a  power  given  by  the  law  to  transport  any 
one  for  larceny  who  had  been  once  convicted 
of  a  felony.  The  power  was  one  that  required 
much  tact  and  delicacy  in  the  handling,  and 
anything  that  requires  tact  and  delicacy  in 
the.liandling,  it  was  natural  to  entrust  to  the 
keeping  of  tlie  Shallow  family,  just  as  it 
mij^ht  be  natural  for  any  man  dealirg  csten- 
sivel}'  in  gla.ss  and  china  to  engage  an 
elephant  or  bull  as  shop-walker.  Such  ani- 
mals would  promptly  call  attention  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  wares. 

So  far  as  that  last  matter  is  concerned,  wo 
will  take  the  part  of  elephant,  and  show 
some  of  the  delicacies  of  the  law.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  well  known  that  a  true  Shallow — 
honorary  or  stipendiary — must  be  terrible ; 
'tis  in  his  blood:  rogues  and  particularly  vaga- 
bonds— who  are  the  worst  kind  of  rogues — 
must  tremble  when  he  clears  ]\\a  throat.  lie 
knows  that  what  is  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well ;  he  does  not  like  half  mea.surcs  of 
punishment;  seven  years'  transportation  is 
the  lowest  figure  at  which  he  can  be  said  to 
do  business  with  any  degree  of  plcn.-5urc,  and 
if  a  prisoner  be  rude,  or  should  call  Verges  a 
pig,  or  fail  in  a  just  admiration  of  the  court, 
his  worshi|)  is  ready  to  say  another  seven, 
iniike  the  term  fourteen,  and  close  the  bar- 
gain. Thus  Colon*-'!  Jehb  informed  the  pub- 
lic in  his  report  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty,  that  "During  the  ln.st  ten  years  there 
has  not  been  an  average  of  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  persons  sentenced  to  a  longer  period 
than  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  less  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  years  and 
above  one  yenr ;  whereas  the  number  sen- 
tenced to  periods  of  seven  years'  and  ten 
years'  transfiortation  Iim  varied  from  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  to 
trt'o  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-six." 
Furtli.rmore  we  may  add,  that  by  the  tables 
of  criminal  ofTcndcrs  for  the  year  Ia<t  closed, 
it  appi'ars  that  only  three  persons  were  scn- 
teneed  to  imprisonment  for  periods  exceeding 
two  years,  atid  less  than  six  hundred  were  im- 
prisoned for  two  years  or  between  one  and 
two.     But  there  were  two  or  three  thousand 
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transported  for  from  scTcn  to  ten  years,  and 
of  those  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  were 
60  sentenced  for  sim[)le  acts  of  larceny.  So 
we  see  what  sort  of  sentencing  the  Shallows 
used  to  relish,  and  the  great  sweep  lately  made 
ui)on  the  transportation  system  must,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  leave  them  as  disconsolate  as  an 
alderman  after  a  waiter  has  run  ofT  with  his 
unfinished  callipash  and  callipcc. 

Now,  let  us  look  under  the  surface,  and 
ascertain  if  we  can  how  justice  is  justified  in 
these  her  ways.  We  take  up  an  "  Abstract 
Return  of  Persons  tried  for  larceny  at 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  Counties 
of  Berks,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Southampton 
(including  the  Isle  of  Wight),  Sussex,  and 
Wiltshire,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-nine."  Hero  we  read  that  in 
the  county  of  Berkshire  four  persons,  for 
thefts  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  and  six- 
pence, received  transportation  to  the  amount 
of  eight-and-twenty  years  ;  that  in  Dorset- 
shire thirteen  persons,  for  thefts  to  the 
amount  of  sixty-one  shillings  and  sixpence, 
received  transiwrtation  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years;  that  in  Wiltshire 
seventeen  persons,  for  thefts  to  the  value  of 
four  pounds  and  nincpcnce,  received  trans- 
portation to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years;  and  again  in  Sussex  eight 
persons,  for  thefts  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  fourteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  received 
transportation  to  the  amount  of  sixty-two 
years,  or  the  very  great  judicial  bargain  of 
four  years  and  five  months  of  convict  life  for 
the  small  sum  of  one  shilling.  Taking  four 
dozen  cases  out  of  this  report,  and  reckoning 
them  up,  we  find  that  twelve  pounds  nine 
shillings  and  a  pennyworth  of  larceny  got  in 
exchange  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  years 
of  transportation. 

But  wo  are  still  dealing  in  generalities.  It 
is  po.ssible  for  a  shilling  to  be  stolen  in  a  way 
that  is  more  absolutely  wicked  than  some 
other  theft  of  fifty  pounds.  The  robbers  of 
the  widow's  mite  cannot  be  punished  too 
severely.  Down  we  come,  therefore,  to 
special  cases ;  and,  not  to  be  partial,  will  quit 
the  south,  and  travel  north  to  Yorkshire 
for  them,  after  we  have  turned  a  few  more 
abstract  facts  out  of  the  Abstract  Report  now 
in  our  hands.  In  Dorset,  O.  B.  received  ten 
years'  transportation  for  a  shilling,  T.  C.  ten 
years'.  In  Wiltshire,  W.  N.,  convicted  on 
two  charges — one  for  stealing  property  worth 
two  eh'"Ungs,  and  the  other  for  property 
worth  three — received  seven  years  for  the 
two  shillinss,  and  ten  for  the  three ;  so  that 
for  five  shillings  he  had  seventeen  years  of 
the  public  hospitality. 

Now  we  will  take  a  special  note  or  two, 
and  observe  what  kind  of  larcenies  they  are 
^nich  have  brought  down  these  thunderbolts 
from  the  Joves  enthroned  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
f  v**  Spring  Sessions  for  the  East  Riding 
f|^  Yorkshire  last  year,  George  Ingram  was 
"*nsportcd  for  ten  years;  he  had  stolen  five 


pigeons.  At  the  Midsummer  Sessions  of  tha 
same  Riding,  William  Sanders  was  trans- 
ported for  ten  years;  finding  a  dead  sheep, 
he  had  taken  half  of  it.  At  the  Norfolk 
Quarter  Sessions  for  March  ei^teen  hundred 
and  fifty- three,  William  Flood  was  trans 
ported  for  ten  years ;  he  had  stolen  a  faggot 
At  t)ic  same  Sessions  James  Whip  was  trans- 
ported for  ten  years,  as  a  man  who  bad  re- 
ceived a  coat,  knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  upon 
the  sole  evidence  of  the  thief  himself,  who 
was  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  justice. 

At  the  Liverpool  Borough  Sessions,  James 
MacGovan  effected  a  great  bargain — the 
wares  of  justice  were  in  this  case  in  foct  given 
away  like  so  much  bankrupt  stock;  he  ob- 
tained ten  years'  transportation  for  the  sum 
of  threepence-halfpenny. 

At  the  Norfolk  Quarter  Sessions,  last  Mid- 
summer, John  Landimore  for  three  successive 
thefts  of  corn  from  the  same  owner,  received 
three  succes.sivo  sentences,  and  was  truis- 
ported  accordingly  for  the  term  of  thirty 
years.  At  the  Leicester  Borough  Sessions 
la.st  June,  William  Barret  got  ten  years  for 
tenpence.  On  the  part  of  the  justices,  if  we 
regard  them  as  the  shop-keepers  of  law,  this 
must  be  considered  very  reckless  trading. 

Then,  too,  it  is  not  fair  trading.  The  tot 
same  County  Criminal  Reports,  out  of  wfairn 
we  can  pick  forty-eight  persons  who  had 
stolen,  in  all,  less  than  thirteen  pounds,  and 
were  therefore  transported  for  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years,  being  on  an  average 
seven  or  eight  years  per  man,  supply  us  abo 
with  the  cases  of  another  set  of  forty.«ight 
prisoners  who  had  stolen  thirty  times  as  mocfa, 
in  all  more  than  four  hundred  pounds,  and 
whose  aggregate  punishment  was  the  mere 
trifle  of  imprisonment  for  sixteen  years,  tiro 
months  and  three  days,  being  on  an  averiM 
four  or  five  months  per  man.  All  dependl 
on  the  temper,  or  the  stomach,  or  the  gratff 
or  less  degree  of  shallowness  in  the  particolir 
cousin  Shallow  who  may,  in  each  case,  be  the 
prevailing  dignitary. 

We  will  not  confine  ourselves  to  generalKiei 
in  making  these  comparisons.  Let  us  tik& 
here  again,  some  sample  cases  fh>m  the  buifaa 
ready  to  our  hand.  At  the  Dorset  Qnaiitf 
Sessions  one  November,  a  man,  for  a  robbay 
of  eighty  pounds,  was  sentenced  to  six  monthr 
imprisonmcnL  At  the  same  Sessions,  for  tbt 
same  offence  at  Midsummer,  another  n* 
was  sentenced  to  bo  transported  for  fbnrlMO 
years.  J.  D.  was  then  sentenced  to  dt 
weeks'  imprisonment  for  stealing  ten  poondli 
but,  at  the  Epiphany  Sessions,  E.  A.,  who  l)>l* 
ten  pounds,  was  imprisoned  fbr  two  y«** 
At  the  Michaelmas  Sessions,  R.  F.,  forsteiM 
property  worth  threepence,  was  senteneedjj 
imprisonment  for  one  day,  and  S.  B.,  u  o* 
man  of  seventy,  for  a  theft  of  the  same  bC 
nitude,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  f 
one  year  with  hard  labour. 

At  theSomersct  Epiphany  Sessions,  eighii* 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  W.  H.,  for  «  tfanf 
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balfpennj  theft  was  imprisoned  for  six 
months;  and,  at  the  Ikrchaelmas  Adjourned 
8«»6imis,  B.  C.  Kccived  precisely  the  same 
punishment  for  a  robbCTy  of  thirtj-seven 
pounds. 

At  the  Epiphany  Sessions  for  Hampshire, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  T.  V\'.  re- 
ceived, for  twenty-three  pounds,  six  months' 
imprisonment,  when  J.  G.  got  seven  years  of 
transportation  for  n  shilling.  We  could  con- 
tinue almost  indefinitely  these  chronicles  of 
the  Shallow  family.  We  stop  bi'C&uso  they 
are  becoming  tedious.  It  is  right,  however, 
before  we  turn  to  other  and  more  sensible 
topics,  to  point  out  that  the  inequalities  of 
punishment  thus  evident  are  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  theory  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  logic.  They  have  little,  and  gen- 
erally nothing,  to  do  with  previous  convic- 
tions or  the  merits  of  the  cases.  We  will 
show  this  by  one  or  two  other  gainples  for 
which  we  have  only  to  dip  our  hands  into 
the  bag. 

At  the  Sussex  Sessions,  Midsummer  eight- 
een hundred  and  forty-nine,  S.  H.  was 
convicted  upon  three  several  charges  for 
stealing  property  to  the  value  of  about 
eight  pound.s.  He  wa,s  sentenced  to  three 
days*  iraprisonmi'nt;  uj>on  a  fourth  case, 
for  robbery  to  the  value  of  three  pounds, 
being  proved  against  him,  he  was  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment  But  at  ihu 
game  Sessions,  J.  P.  was  sentenced  for  a 
theft  of  four  shillings  to  one  week's  imprison- 
ment, and,  upon  the  proving  of  a  second  case 
against  him — a  thefl  of  one  pound,  twelve 
and  ninepence — was  transported  for  seven 
years. 

At  the  Norwich  A.s.sizos  last  July,  John 
Brown,  who  had  been  previously  convicted 
of  felony,  was  indicted  with  three  other  per- 
sons on  three  separate  charges  for  stealing 
■wheat,  the  property  of  the  same  prosecutor. 
He  was  found  guilty  on  each  indictment  mid 
impri.'toncd  for  eighteen  raonth.s.  But  at  the 
Norfolk  Quarter  Sessions  last  June,  Jotin 
Landitnorc,  before  mentioned,  who  had  never 
before  been  convicted,  was  indicted  with 
three  others  for  the  same  offenee  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  and  was  transported  for  thirty 
years. 

Wo  have  quoted  a  sentence  of  ten  years' 
tnnnpnrtation  for  the  thefl  of  a  fiiggot. 
The  thiuf  had  certainly  betn  once  before 
wnvieU'd.  But  at  tho  Woodbridgc  Summer 
S^slons,  Thomas  Longford  was  proved  to 
li«(!  stolen  two  faggots  and  to  have  been 
One,'  l,t;forc  convicted,  yet  was  only  impris- 
"i„.ii  f,,r  six  nionths;  and  at  the  Bast  Kent 
^iiUimmer  Ses^dons  Thoma.s  Longford,  who 
JWe  three  faggot"?  and  had  been  twice  before 
*''viet(rd,  had  only  a  sentence  of  twulvu 
**«)tli'K  imprisonment 

,^At  the  Norwich  City  Sessions  last  July, 
JtMJiiB  Cudden,  for  .stealing  one  pig,  was 
''•pri*one»J  for  twelve  months;  when  at  the 
^»  SoAsiond,  six  months  before,  Saiuud 


Brighton,  who  stole  seven  pigs,  had  only 
been  imprisoned  nine  months,  though  ho 
had  been  pruviously  convicted  of  house- 
breaking and  there  had  been  recorded  against 
hira  sentence  of  death. 

Two  boys,  sixteen  years  old,  were  sen- 
tenced at  the  last  York  Summer  As-sizes  to 
transporUtion,  one  for  fifteen  ami  the  other 
for  twenty  j'ears,  in  punishment  for  a  theft 
of  six  shillings  ami  sixpence  from  the  persson. 
A  month  afterwards,  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes, 
L.,  D.,  B.,  P.  and  K.  were  found  guilty  of  a 
serious  burglary.  L.,  D.,  B.  and  P.  had  been 
convicted  prcviou.s!y  for  felonies.  L.  had 
been  convicted  before  of  burglary  and  suffered 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment ;  hud  also 
been  convicted  of  felony  on  one  other  occa- 
sion, six  limes  Again  as  a  reputed  thief  D. 
had  been  twice  before  found  guilty  of  felony, 
and  severil  titnea  summarily  convicte<l.  P. 
had  been  twice  convicted  of  felony,  and  onc« 
transported  for  ten  years ;  also  seven  times 
suminai-ily  convicted.  Punishments  were 
distributeil  among  tliem,  varying  from  twelve 
nionths'  imprisonment  to  twelve  years'  trans- 
portjition ;  but  not  one  of  them  had  such  a 
bargain  as  that  allowed  to  the  two  boys  who 
got  between  them  thirty-five  years  of  tnins- 
portjilion  for  a  highway  robbery  of  six-and 
sixpence. 

It  is  not  our  matter  that  is  now  exhausted, 
but  our  patience.  We  must  quit  the  Shal- 
lows. When  we  have  found  out  how  to  paint 
lilies  ro.se.'i,  we  ("hall  have  learnt  how  to  com- 
ment upon  facts  like  these. 

ONLY  AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

Since  the  nuisance  of  a  three  or  four  weeks* 
quarantine  has  been  abated,  a  run  in  Albania 
lias  been  as  natural  to  us  of  Corfu  as  a  run 
in  Wales  may  be  to  Londoner.^.  It  i*  twenty 
years  since  1  first  made  a  holiday  trip  on  the 
maitilajid,  witli  which  I  have  since  hinl  occa- 
sion to  become  thoroughly  familiar.  Twenty 
years,  however,  do  not  Him  the  recollection 
of  a  meiTy  holiday  Bniong  the  mountains,  by 
a  man  who  throughout  life  has  been  engaged, 
mostly,  in  climbing  up  and  down  an  office 
stool. 

I  then  glided  across  the  smooth  water 
between  Corfu  and  .-Albania  with  three  young 
officers — middle-aged  men  now,  not  to  say 
elderly — lietighting  in  their  escape  from  gar- 
rison routine.  Tho  wind  failing  u.*,  we  linolly 
rowed  into  the  cu*!tom-hou»e  stition  of 
Sajiides  at  the  close  of  a,  long  summer's  daj', 
and  landed  on  the  rough  mole  there  provided. 
We  were  annoyed  but  little  liy  olHciiil 
que.stioning,  and  as  I  had  a  note  of  intro- 
duction to  the  chiefcmtoiu-house  functionary, 
he  very  politely  offered  to  u.s  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  private  room.'*,  and  promised 
that  horses  and  mules  should  be  sent  for  and 
got  ready,  so  that  we  might  set  out  upon  our 
trip  at  dawn. 

The  custom-houu  building,  seen,  &s  ira 
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saw  it  then,  hy  torch-light,  with  the  groups 
about  it,  made  a  plcai?ant  scene.     It  was  «n 
npper  story  reared  on  columns,  or  say  mthfr 
piles,  some  of  wood,  some  of  stone,  some  of 
brioit;  there  was  a  ladder  up  to  tlic  front 
door,  and  under  and  about  the  house,  h'ghted 
by  torches  and  tho  rising  moon,  were  scat- 
tered Ijal'.'S  of  goods,  baggage,  and  nterchan- 
dise  of  all  sorts  landed  there  or  there  awaiting 
cinbiirkation.     The  ground  was  occupied  too 
by  the  horses  and  tlic  mules  that  brought  the 
bales  or  that  were  to  carry  them  away  ;  there 
were  small   heaps  of  fodder  that  the  cattle 
were  to  cat,  and  on  the  heaps  of  fodder  there 
lay  nigged  boys  asleep,  set  there  to  watch 
the   property.      Their  sleeping   brought   no 
loss  upon  the  animnl.^,  who  kept  guanl  for 
themselves   over    their  provender.       Those 
Eastern  horses  use  their  teeth  upon  the  slight- 
est provocation,  and  their  heels  too,  with  con- 
siderable energy.     I  shall  never  forget  how  I 
was  once  seized  about  the  ribs  and  bitten  into 
by   an   Arab   steed,    as  though   he   were  a 
schoolboy  biting  at  an  apple ;  and  on  that 
night,  as  we  threaded  our  way  to  the  ladder, 
among  watchful  quadrupeds,  one  of  my  mili- 
tary friends  w.Ha  laid  low  by  a  kiek,  from  the 
cflJcis  of  which  he  suffered  throughout  the 
remainder  of  our  jounicy.      When  wo  had 
mounted  to  the  door  and  got  into  the  build- 
ing, there  was  a  great  noise  of  talking  sud- 
denly hushed,  and  under  a  cloud  of  the  smoke 
that  had  risen,  and  was  then  rising  from  a 
hundrwl  and  fifty  to  (wo  hundre<i  pipes,  we 
saw  that  number  of  Albanian  muleteers  and 
countrymen,  in   picturesque  attire,  all  stop- 
ping in  their  talk  to  look  at  us.     They  were 
not  all  in  one  room,  but  every  door  being 
open,  there  was  a  quaint  vista  made,  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  the  eye  ;  the  only  sense, 
let  me  say,  that  received  gratificatiun.     The 
men  resumed  their  chsttering  in  groups  of 
air,  ten,  twelve,  or  sometimes  twenty  ;   the 
noiso  was  bewildering,  and  the  air  was  thick 
with  the  stench  of  garlic,  onions,  and  tobacco. 
Wo  were  conducted   by   the   custom-house 
chief  into  his  private  oflice,  where  he  showwl 
us  ft  Bpi»re  corner  which  he  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal.    Uere,  presently,  we  supped  ujion  a 
fish  that  wo  had  just  seen  taken  from  the  sea, 
and  a  hen  that  had  been  fetched  out  of  her 
first  nap  to  grill  upon  a  fire  that  we  could 
sec  flaring  on  a  patch  of  brickwork  in  the 
midst  of  an  adjoining  room. 

After  supper  we  decamped,  for  we  had 
made  up  oiir  minds  that  it  was  belter  to 
fllecp  in  our  boat,  under  the  Biimmcr  moon- 
light, than  lie  under  cover  to  be  tortured. 
Every  man  of  us  was  having  his  flesh  torn 
by  a  thnusand  pincers.  I  had  come  prepared 
to  put  up  with  a  moderate  amount  of  siitfvr- 
ing  from  vermin,  but  I  had  not  expected  timt 
only  sir  hours  after  leaving  Ci^rfu,  I  .should 
already  be  in  danger  of  having  my  bones 
picked  alive.  We  put  our  boat  a  little  way 
from  shore,  and  in  the  dusk  of  tho  night 
took  off  our  cbthcs  and  shook  them  well 


over  the  sea.     In  that  way  we   got  rid  of 

some  of  the  tnnnentors  that  had  clung  to 
us,  but  there  remained  enough  to  make  ua 
wretched. 

One  of  our  party  being  too  Ull  to  Bleep 
comfortably,  as  the  fourth  man  in  tho  boat, 
bethought  himself  that  he  should  lie  more 
easily  upon  the  deck  of  a  large  cutter  that 
wo  saw  by  the  moonlight  anchored  near  us. 
We  drew  our  boat  under  its  stern,  he  got  on 
board  and  lay  down,  then  more  at  his  ease, 
among  the  sleeping  sailors.  Our  friend's 
heel.s,  armed  with  adjutant's  spurs,  into 
which,  anticipating  trouble  from  the  vicious 
horses  of  Albania,  he  had  fllted  some  enor- 
mous rowels,  came  oflen  in  contact  with  tho 
bare  legs  of  his  neighbours.  Some,  well 
accustomed  to  nocturnal  torture,  winced  in 
their  sleep  and  thought  no  more  of  it,  but 
two  or  three  got  up,  rubbing  their  logs,  to 
sec  whom  they  had  got  for  a  bedfellow.  Our 
friend  still  shifting  his  position  rcstleswlv,  was 
fast  asleep  and  unconscious  of  the  disturb- 
ance he  was  causing,  till  a  sailor  seeing  one 
of  his  long  spurs  glittering  near  him  in  the 
moonlight,  and  too  sleepy  to  distinguish 
what  it  was,  laid  bold  of  it  and  immediately 
began,  thoroughly  aroused,  to  roar  out  lustily. 
Expecting  nothing  less  than  a  ducking  f»r 
our  friend,  I  shouted  out  in  explanation  that 
he  was  an  English  officer  who  had  not  sleep- 
ing room  on  board  our  boat.  An  answer 
came  to  me  from  somebody  who  addres-oed 
me  by  name,  B.sked  artcr  ray  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  told  me  that  my  friend  should 
have  a  wide  berth  given  him  and  welcome. 
The  cutter  belonged  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. Who  was  my  friend  ?  Ho  would 
not  say;  he  went  under  a  feigned  name. 
On  the  next  day,  however,  I  should  sec  and 
know  him. 

Before  dawn  we  were  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  horses'  bells  nnd  the  voice  of  our  roiirier— 
wo  had  inflicted  on  ourselves  such  an  incuin- 
brancc — calling  us  to  come  and  make  our 
bargains.  Then  followed  o  scene  of  hurry 
and  confusion.  T,  as  a  civilian,  not  clever  in 
horseflesh,  accepted  the  most  vicious  and  un- 
gainly of  the  horses  ;  nevertheles.s,  it  turned 
out  the  most  sure-footed  and  trusty  beast  in 
our  whole  cavalcade.  I  used  the  basts,  or 
pack-saddle  of  the  country  ;  my  friends  had 
brought  saddles  of  their  own.  That  I  had 
not  done,  because  I  knew  that  muictecra 
object  to  the  strange  saddle.*,  partly  because 
they  consider  them  likely  to  hurt  the  backs 
of  their  animals,  and  chiefly  because  at  the 
jonrncy's  end  the  nnrtnnl*  are  left  l>arc- 
biirked;  tind  if  they  wi.<h  to  go  home  with  a 
return  toad  they  must  purclm.so  a  new  basta. 
Such  constdenitions  were  all  very  well,  hut 
nflcr  my  first  experience  of  an  Albanian 
snddle,  1  felt  that  I  owed  mercy  to  myself  as 
well  as  to  the  muleteers.  While  packing  upon 
my  horse  such  tliin';rs  as  would  imiiiediatoty 
be  needed,  my  mysterious  friend  from  tha 
cutter  touched  my  ann.     He  proved  to  be  a 
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runaway  loaiaa  convict  who  had  Joiucd  the 
Turkish  service  as  a  sailor.  Profu.-iiiing  that 
I  had  tM'ioc  done  him  great  services,  he 
desired,  he  said,  to  bu  grateful.  I  knew  that 
ho  uieuiit  simply  to  sponge  upon  mc,  and 
was  glud  to  send  him  away  with  a  quarter 
dollar  as  I  climbed  thu  wall  by  which  I  was 
to  mount  my  cliargvr.  My  weight  upon  hi-s 
back  excited  him  to  wrntli,  and  caused  him 
instantly  to  kick  tuofit  furiously ;  in  that  way 
he  soon  made  a  clear  space  about  him  ;  and 
then  starting  olf  at  full  speed,  charged  down 
furiouBly  upon  the  rear  of  my  companions. 
Having  overtaken  their  last  horse,  however, 
lie  at  once  fell  into  marching  pace,  and 
seemed  to  have  made  his  miud  up  for  a  long 
and  steady  journey. 

Albanian  roads  or  paths  ore  very  tortuouii, 
and  so  we  twintcd  our  way  on,  admiring  the 
hill  scenery,  not  sorry  to  sec  Corfu  in  the 
distance  with  its  two  citadelsi,  backed  by  its 
dark  green  foliage.  A.s  wo  were  wandering 
up  hill,  one  of  our  party  presently  discovered 
that  wc  were  pursued  by  two  borsjemen.  Wo 
examined  them  through  a  spy-glass,  and  all 
agreed  that  they  were  strongly  armed  ; 
although  their  arms  seemed  to  be  carried 
about  tliem  in  sunio  ver^  unusual  manner. 
They  were  certainly  not  m  mihtary  trim.  As 
they  were  only  two,  though  they  were  armed 
outrageously,  we  did  not  fear  them,  and  al- 
lowed the  foremost  presently  to  dash  in 
among  us — a  great  boy  of  fifteen — who 
bKouted,  as  he  reuchcd  my  horse's  rear  ; 
"  Well,  we  have  overtaken  you  at  IsL^t  I  You 
might  as  well  have  let  us  know,  and  then  we 
could  have  all  travelled  together  I"  Lie  was 
dressed  coarsely  and  dirtily  as  an  Albanian 
servoitt,  and  was  mounted  on  a  splendid 
mule,  with  a  good  deal  of  luggage  attached 
to  it.  His  chief  luggage  consisted,  however, 
of  muskets  with  their  bayonets  attacheii, 
which  he  had  contrived  so  to  fix  round  hid 
saddle,  that  they  formed  a  ehecavx  de  /rbe 
about  him.  Four  of  them  he  bad  contrived 
to  IJx  upright,  two  before  and  two  behind 
him,  like  the  po.slsofa  bed.stcad  ;  two  pointed 
their  boyoncts  over  the  horse's  shoulders  and 
two  over  the  crupper,  bo  tliat  liis  charger 
might  liave  run  into  an  enemy  with  nrctty 
much  the  same  etfect  as  an  old  British  chariot 
armed  with  its  scythes. 

The  youth  was  in  a  few  minutes  overtaken 
by  hiii  master,  a  stout  respectable  old  Turk, 
"Hnplcltly  winded.  As  soon  as  our  new 
'nnids  had  breath  enough  they  began  to  ask 

rtbns  through  our  courier  ;  and,  as  I  wojj 
Only  one  who  understood  his  language, 
^e  boy  fastened  himself  to  me.  The  old 
ntletnan,  he  told  me,  was  in  the  service  of 
'  Pacha,  governor  of  Albania,  and  because 
hod  been  understood  that  the  English 
^•mment  meant  to  sell  the  arms  left  by 
I  French  when  the  island  was  surrendered, 
"'y  had  iH'cn  to  Corfu  to  inspect  the  goods 
?|>tl  fetch  a  dozen  muskets  for  the  Pacha 
^UUelf  to  examine.      Very  likely  ha  would 


buy  them  for  the  "Tacticos" — the  regular 
Albanian  troops — then  being  organised.  The 
boy  was  a  wag,  ond  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
of  his  first  visit  to  Corfu,  where  he  had  been, 
above  all  things,  shocked  by  the  hare  faces  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  bare  knees  of  the  Forty- 
second  lloyal  Highlanders,  at  that  time  in 
our  garrison. 

So  we  Went  on  our  way,  goo<l  company 
together,  till  wo  came  into  tlie  little  village 
of  Moiiasteri,  which  I  had  seen  for  years 
from  the  esplanade  of  Corfu  n^  a  little  speck 
upon  the  hills  of  the  maiivlond  We  English- 
men proceeded  to  the  monastery  itself,  our 
Turkish  companions  went  to  join  friends  in 
the  village.  Before  we  parted  our  soldiers 
had  been  endeavouring  to  suggest  to  them 
n  better  way  of  carrying  their  muskets  which 
would  bo  easier  to  themselves  and  not  so 
dangerous  to  neighbours ;  lliey  were,  how- 
ever, not  to  bo  instructed,  and  we,  finding 
that  advice  was  wasted,  said  to  thKni  jestingly 
that  they  might  as  well  put  hangings  to 
their  bedsteads.  They  had  only  to  stretch 
a  clofh  over  the  four  upright  bayonets  and 
each  of  them  might  ride  in  state  under  his 
canopy. 

We  did  not  like  our  comrades,  and  gave 
them  the  slip ;  but  they  overtook  us  again  in 
llie  afternoon,  filling  us  with  consternation  at 
the  consequence  of  our  atlvice.  They  had 
followed  it  to  the  letttir.  They  thanked  us 
most  iicartlly  for  the  idea.  The  constant 
jolting  of  the  mules  hiackeiied  llio  rOpeS  by 
whjcli  the  upright  muskeLs  were  fl.ved  to  the 
saddles,  and  the  whole  fabric  therefore,  every 
now  anil  then,  came  down  with  a  run  ujion 
one  or  the  other  rider,  e.\tiii;5ui.shin^  him  for 
n  moment,  and  at  the  same  lime  wt  frighten- 
ing his  mule  that  it  would  start  off  at  full  speed 
and  compel  every  one  who  was  in  advance  to 
lenp  aside  and  get  clear  of  the  bayonets.  Wo 
did  indeed  receive  now  and  then  some 
awkward  pricks. 

The  rascal  of  a  boy  was  perpetually  taken 
with  a  de-sire  to  ask  some  tpiestion  about 
Corfu  for  his  master  or  himself,  and  in  that 
case  ahvays  charged  down  upon  me  at  full 
speed  with  his  war-cry  of  .\Ir.  Sccretiry — so 
he  dubbed  me.  He  used  a  nail  as  a  goad, 
which  he  ran  along  his  mule's  back  when  any 
question  came  into  his  head,  and  then  ho 
dashed  by  every  one,  forcing  all  to  clear  the 
road  before  him  in  on  instant,  till  he  pushed 
up  to  mo  with  his  "  Mr.  .Secretary,  why  is 
such  a  thing  so  and  so  in  Corfu  V  I  lost 
jiatience  at  last ;  ami,  on  one  occasion,  drawing 
into  the  ditch,  let  him  nish  by  while  I  bor- 
rowed of  one  of  our  party  a  line  hunting-whip 
witli  a  long  thong.  Then  I  rode  up  to  my 
Albanian — who,  smothered  in  his  panoply, 
hod  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  to 
readjust  his  bc<lstooJ — and,  while  he  was  so 
engagedjUiuld  forth  to  him  upon  the  whipping 
he  should  get  if  ho  caniu  down  iigaiii  upon  mo 
in  like  manner.  I  heard  him  tell  his  master 
what  I  had  promised ;  and,  for  an  hour  he 
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remained  quiet,  but  his  self-control  lasted  no 
longer.  We  were  descending  a  steep  moun- 
tain path,  only  iridc  enough  fur  one  horseman, 
when  I  heard  him  thundering  down  after  me 
witli  his  cry  of  "  Mr.  Secretary,"  leaving  me 
barely  enough  time  to  nrgc  my  horse  to  the 
degree  of  speed  that  would  carry  me  down 
safe  before  him.  At  the  bottom  my  horse  of 
liis  own  accord  leaped  over  a  ditch  into  a 
little  meadow,  and  my  persecutor's  mule  fol- 
.owed  by  instinct  and  alighted  just  before  me. 
I  at  once  began,  in  fulfilment  of  ray  pledge, 
to  fan  my  young  tormentor  in  the  rear  with 
the  long  hunting  whip  ;  he  was  not  well  pro- 
tected by  his  petticoat  of  English  calico,  and 
as  r  chased  him  closely  round  the  meadow  I 
kept  up  my  fanning  rather  mcrciles.sly.  His 
master  rode  by,  roaring  with  laughter,  and  I 
left  him  with  his  canopy  about  his  head,  rub- 
bing himself  very  ruefully. 

He  and  his  master  went  up  to  the  village 
at  which  wc  Were  all  to  sleep,  by  a  short  path 
that  was  too  steep  for  our  more  heavily  laden 
animals.  My  friends  thought,  that  as  our 
late  companions  would  arrive  before  us,  they 
woulil  be  revenged  for  my  costigation  of  the 
boy,  by  taking  exclusive  possession  of  such 
acconim(Mlation  as  the  place  would  furnish. 
They  did  injustice  to  a  Turk's  politeness. 
The  old  gentleman  met  us  at  the  entrance  to 
the  village,  and  conducted  us  to  a  spot  where 
there  was  a  house  already  being  swept  out 
for  our  reception ;  firo  was  made,  our  chickens, 
eg^s,  milk,  and  whatever  else  we  should  desire, 
had  been  already  courteously  sent  for.  Of 
course  wc  invited  the  old  Turk  to  sup  with 
us,  and  liked  his  company.  I  was  afraid, 
however,  that  I  should  have  lost  all  credit 
with  him  at  supper  time.  We  had  two  boxes 
matching  one  another,  one  of  which  contained 
sugar,  the  other  salt  He  pointed  to  the  salt- 
box,  and,  as  he  was  at  the  time  eating  an  egg, 
I  thouj;ht  he  wanted  it,  and  held  it  open  to 
him.  lie  taking  it  for  sugar,  put  his  fingers 
in  and  flllcd  his  mouth.  The  poor  old  fellow 
was  a  bon  vicant,  and  grimaced  awfully,  but 
allowed  himself  very  soon  to  be  assured  that 
my  mistake  was  not  intentional. 

^y<!  retired  after  supper  to  our  dormitory, 
a  detached  room  on  the  ground  floor,  in 
which  there  had  been  a  large  fire  lighted  to 
drive  out  the  mosquitoes.  The  heat  being 
inten.so  wo  left  the  door  open,  and  lay  down 
on  our  Greek  carpets.  Not  having  slept 
much  in  our  boat  on  the  preceding  night,  we 
were  soon  making  amends  for  the  lost  time ; 
but  we  could  not  have  been  long  asleep  before 
I,  who  happened  to  He  nearest  to  the  door, 
was  awakened  by  a  scries  of  violent  pokes  in 
the  back.  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  found 
that  my  enemy  was  a  large  pig  who  had  just 
come  to  bed,  and  objected  to  my  occupation 
of  his  chamber.  The  pig  having  been  turned 
out,  I  lay  down  again  to  be  a  second  time 
awakened  by  a  goat,  who  had  also  his  objec- 
tions to  my  pres<'nce.  Tlic  goat  was  strong, 
and  forced  me  to  a  contest  which  awakened 


and  amused  my  friends,  who,  when  afterwards 
we  all  stripped  at  Janina  before  entering  % 
vapour-bath,  werQ  very  much  surprised  at  the 
black  marks  of  the  goat's  horns  upon  my 
back  and  ribs.  AVhen  I  had  turned  out  the 
goat  I  locked  the  door,  bolted  it,  and  disposed 
myself  for  a  good  rest  In  half-an-hour,  how- 
ever, wo  were  all  of  us  awakened  by  an  omi- 
nous noise  of  underground  thunder  twice  or 
thrice  repeated.  Then  the  entire  shod  shook 
desperately,  and  the  large  flat  stones  with 
which  the  shed  was  roofwl  were  brought  rat- 
tling down  about  our  ears.  With  no  worse 
hurt  than  a  few  bruises  we  escaped  instantly 
from  the  building,  and  finished  our  sleep  on 
the  grass  of  the  garden  in  which  we  had 
supped. — It  was  only  an  earthquake. 

MINE  INN. 

"  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  V 
asked  that  portl}',  witty,  but  most  immoral 
and  unprincipled  knight  who  misused  the 
king's  press  so — somethingably — in  the  matter 
of  his  charge  of  foot ;  and,  whilom,  was  so 
staunch  a  sunporter  of  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavcni,  in  Rastnieap.  Many  men  have  taken 
their  ease  in  their  inn  since  the  daya  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff  and  Mr&  Quickly.  The 
meanest  and  the  most  famous  have  reposed  in 
"mine  inn;"  and  millions  of  reckonings  bave 
been  paid,  and  millions  of  inn-freqnenters 
take  their  ease  now  in  that  great,  quiet 
hostelry,  the  Grave. 

To  the  contemplative  man,  and  to  the  loTcr 
of  social  antiquities,  the  subject  of  inns  is 
a,<;sociated  with  the  pleasantest,  the  kindKest, 
the  most  genial,  and  the  most  cieTtted 
humanities.  Our  interest  in  inns  is  as  old  M  I 
Christianity  itself ;  and,  in  one  instance,  our 
interest  is  mingled  with  awe  and  reverence 
and  loving  gratitude.  The  good  Samaritaa 
took  the  wounded  man  to  an  inn,  and  left  thert 
twopence  for  his  subsistence;  and,  to  Ittn 
sacred  for  profane  history,  were  there  not 
inns  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ?  Were  not 
the  remains  of  inns  discovered  in  the  exca- 
vations of  Pompeii  ?  Can  any  of  us  foifrt 
Horace's  inn  adventures  in  bis  journey  to 
Brundusium?  In  England,  inns  are  fuD  of 
interest  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  brighteit 
landmarks  of  our  literary  history  lie  in  inw 
From  the  Tabard  Inn  in  Southwark  set  fortii 
that  gallant  company  of  Canterbury  Pilgrina. 
whom  Chaucer  has  rendered  famous  to  il 
ages.  The  knight  and  the  pardoner,  tte 
cook  and  the  wife  of  Bath  :  we  can  see  thca 
now,  ambling,  jingling,  rushing  in  their  qnafait 
costume  ;  laughing  and  story-tellinf;  as  thcT 
is.sue  from  the  low  portal  of  the  old  Tabud 
They  shall  not  die,  nor  shall  the  pleasant 
memories  of  the  Tabard  and  its  fcHov 
inns  fade  away  while  we  have  eyes  to 
scan  and  pens  to  transmit  the  eulojries  of 
Chaucer's  glorious  verso  and  of  StothanTi 
pencil. 

The  Boar's    Head   in   Eastcbeap  mt  I 
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lAvern  ;  but  it  mvu%  have  been  an  mn  like- 
wise. At  lea^t  Dame  Quicklj  "  It-lout  beds;" 
for  did  not  Sir  John  board  and  lodge  there  f 
Wa-t  it  not  in  the  dame's  dolphin  cbamber, 
by  a  sea-coal  fire  that  the  knight  Kit  while 
the  pltwablo  landladj  was  dressing:  his 
wounded  head,  broken  br  Prince  Ual  for  j 
likening  his  father,  the  King,  to  a  .Mngiog 
man  nt  AVindsor  ?  Was  it  not  into  tliat 
doltjhin  chamber  that  entered  unto  Mrs. 
t^uickly  her  gossip,  the  butcher's  wife,  who 
came  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar  for  her 
dish  of  prawns ;  whereupon  Sir  John  did  ' 
desire  to  eat  some,  and  was  told  by  his  co"i-  1 
gidcrate  hoi^tess  that  they  were  ill  for  a  grec  >  | 
wound  ?  Did  ho  not  in  that  game  chainbei 
bid  the  dame  fetch  him  forty  shillings  i  IIow 
many  score  uf  times  forty  shillings  had  been 
borrowed  there,  I  wonder?  Was  it  not  in 
a  room  at  the  Boar's  Uead  that  Sir  John  de- 
parted his  merry,  disreputable  life.  There 
he  picked  at  the  sheets,  and  babbled  o*  green 
fields,  and  there  was  but  one  way  with  hira, 
for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen.  Ueru 
ho  died,  and  I  will  wager  that  had  even 
that  stern  chief  justice  (who  was  so  hard 
upon  the  knight  for  his  Mce^ses)  read  the 
exquisite  account  our  Shakspeare  has  left 
us  of  FalstaiTs  death,  the  soleuan  ntagis- 
trate  would  have  dropped  one  tear  to  the 
memory  of  that  humorous,  incorrigible,  iui- 
morlal  old  sinner. 

Fat  Jack  had  his  country  as  wet]  as  hi.H 
town  inns.  In  the  Garter  Inn,  at  Windsor, 
the  glorious  intrigue  of  the  ".Merry  Wives" 
is  chiefly  conducted.  Hither  comes  mine 
host  of  tlic  Garter,  and  Master  Brook, 
jealous  and  mysl^'rious,  and  Baniolph  with 
his  tiaming  nose,  transformed  into  a  decorous 
drawer,  fetching  in  Sir  John  a  cup  of  sack — 
"siuiplef  No,  with  eggs."  Hero  was  that 
notable  quarrel  between  FalstalV  ami  his 
BooIytcR,  touching  the  stolen  fan  and  the 
fifleenpence  the  knight  received  nn  his 
share,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  not 
cndnngirr  his  soul  gratis,  I  doubt  if  Sir  Joliii 
ev«r  paid  his  reckoning  at  the  Garter  after 
his  di-scomliluro,  and  he  i.ad  begun  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  been  ma<le  an  a.ss.  1  doubt 
Trry  much  indeed  whether  mine  host,  j'llly 
«od  joke-loving  as  he  was,  ever  had  the  face 
to  present  his  little  bill  to  tbo  crest-fallen 
knight. 

InrtK,  as  I  have  said,  aboum!  with  literary 
and  historical  land-marks.  Ben  Jon!»>i\'.-t  Inst 
ledy  was  called  the  Now  Inn.  Tlie  first 
ile)<iaiit  bishop  (so  Catholics  sny)  was 
sccrated  at  an  inn — the  N.ig'«  llend,  in 
ilhcr  Hulboni  or  the  Poultry.  The  ruin  of 
king  Charles  the  First  was  ctinsuininatL-d  in 
n  ii>n.  Old  Hooker,  the  divine,  corning  to 
iilon  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cro8.s,  and  alight  ing 
•y  wtt  and  weary  at  an  inn  mostly  resorted 
liy  clergymen,  was  so  kinilly  received  by 
Artful  landlady;  so  coddled  and  cockered 
ip  with  posscLs  and  warm  toa.sts,  that,  being 
siiDple-minded,  guileless  man,  ho  was  easily 


inveigled  into  marrying  the  landlady's  daugh- 
ter, an  ignorant  boor  and  a  shrew.  The  poor 
man  went  to  the  altar  like  a  witless  dolt  to 
the  correction  of  the  stocks;  to  his  cori-ec- 
tion,  indeed  ;  for  his  wife  le»l  him  a  dreadful 
life.  One  of  his  old  pupils,  a  bishop's  son, 
visiting  him  anerwards  in  his  country  par- 
sonage, found  him  tending  sheep  with  one 
hand  and  holding  a  (ircek  folio  in  the  other; 
and  even  from  this  employment  he  was  cilled 
by  his  virago  wife  to  roi-k  the  baby's  cradle  I 
Sir  Bulwcr  Ly  tton  has  a  plea.sant  reminiscence 
of  poor  Hooker's  married  life  in  a  scene  in 
Pelham. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  great  on  inns  at  home 
and  al^road.  Julian  Peveril's  despatches  are 
stolen  from  him  at  an  inn:  the  '"-rful  tri- 
bunal of  the  Vchmgcricht  hold  their  sittings 
in  some  awful  subterruncan  cave  beneath  a 
German  inn.  The  first  scene  of  Kcnilworth  is 
laid  at  an  inn  :  the  mo.st  amusing  scene  in 
Rob  Koy  tjikes  phice  in  the  Cladian  inn  ol 
Aberfoil.  Then  we  have  the  rua»lsido  inn, 
where  the  author  of  Waverlcv,  in  a  white  top 
coat  and  lop  boots  aiitu  ai-s  so  mysteriously, 
and  coiisuuies  so  in:  ..ks  :  we  have 

the  inn  where  Rob  1;  .  uly  di.'<guis<'d  as 
Campbell,  forces  his  company  on  Morris; 
also,  the  inn  for  which  Dick  Tinto  ^Miinted 
the  sign  ;  «e  have  the  inn  of  inns,  which 
has  immortalised  the  Tweedsido  village  of 
Innerleithen,  where  Sleg  Doils  holds  her 
h'jsterial  state,  ancl  bids  defiance  to  com- 
mercial travellers.  I  might  multiply  instances 
of  the  lustre  which  the  Great  Wizjird  has 
shed  over  inns,  at  home  and  abroad,  until  you 
and  I  were  tired. 

There  is  scarcely  a  great  work  by  a  great 
writer,  Imt  I  (ind  some  pleasant  mention  of 
"  mine  irwi"  therein.  To  the  Hercules  Pillars 
S(|uire  Western  sent  his  chaplain  to  felcli  his 
tobacco-bo3c.  At  an  inn  did  ilcur  oM  F'ar.ion 
Adams  fall  into  one  of  the  mnst  drcadfnl  of  his 
dilemm.v;.  Don  Quixote  and  inns  are  insepa- 
rable :  in  nn  inn  he  was  drubbed  ;  in  an  inn 
he  was  tossed  in  a  blanket.  Gil  Bias  received 
many  lessons  of  practical  philosophy  in  inns. 
In  one  did  the  ."sj'cophant  praiiW  him  inordi- 
nately and  devour  his  fish  and  his  omelettes  ; 
telling  him  afterwards  never  to  place  con- 
fldence  in  any  one  who  told  him  that  he  was 
the  eighth  wonder  nf  the  world.  The  first 
provincial  lett«'r  of  P;i.*'nl  was  written  to  a 
jrfcnd  siipptised  to  be  lo<lging  at  an  inn.  The 
be.'it  French  vaudeville  I  know  (and  from 
which  our  own  Deaf  as  a  Po.st  is  translated) 
is  calleil  LWithitrge  Pftine — The  Full  Inn 
Sir  John  Suckling  the  poet  died  at  an  inn 
in  Franco.  His  servant  had  robbed  him  and 
absconded,  an<i  his  raa.ster  hastily  pulling  on 
Ills  booU  to  pursue  him,  drew  a  rusty  nail  into 
his  foot ;  the  wound  from  which  mortifying, 
Sir  John  Stickling  died.  At  an  inn  atSU  (bner 
Titus  Dales  hatched  some  of  his  subtlest 
plols  anil  made  Rf>mo  of  his  grandest  Popish 
•li^rovcries.  The  inn  adventures  of  the 
Chevalier  do  Grammont  will  not  readily  bo 
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forgotten.  Bcanmarchaia,  the  fiunoua  author 
of  the  Marriage  de  Figaro,  was  arrested  at 
an  inn  in  Vienna  by  order  of  Maria  Theresa. 
To  step  centuries  Iwck,  it  was  also  in  a  Vien- 
nese inn  that  our  Richard  the  Liun-hearted 
was  discovered  and  captured  by  his  perfidious 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  author  of 
Manon  Lescaut  died  at  an  inn  ;  and  in  an  inn 
(or  at  least  a  private  hotel)  in  Bond  Street 
diu<l  Laurence  Stcmc.  It  was  his  wish  to  die 
so,  tended  by  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  his 
wish  was  accomplished  to  the  letter.  He  had 
himself  in  his  works  helped  to  immortalise 
"  mine  inn."  At  the  village  inn  lay  sick  to 
death  Lieutenant  Leferre :  there  he  was 
tended  b^  his  son  :  firom  that  inn,  and  truly, 
staunch  ^v/rporal  Trim  declared  that  he  would 
never  march  again ;  from  that  inn  my  Uncle 
Toby  vowed  Uiat  ho  ihould  march.  And 
the  man  who  could  write  the  story  of  Lefevrc 
could  be  a  sensualist  and  wish  to  die  at  an 
inn,  untended  and  uncared  for  by  friends  and 
relatives,  and  could,  and  did  die  so. 

"  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room" — ^you 
know  the  rest — died  the  great  George 
Villicrs,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  had  out- 
lived his  fame,  his  health,  his  fortune  and  his 
fi-icuds,  and  expired  miserably  at  the  house 
of  a  tenant  at  Eirby  Hoorside  in  Yorkshire. 
The  deathless  lines  of  Pope  still  place  beforo 
us  vividly  the  wretched  apartment,  half  hung 
with  mats,  the  plaster  walls,  the  flock  bed 
repaired  with  straw,  the  tape-tied  curtains, 
the  diamond  George  dangling  from  the  bed 
where  tawdry  yellow  vied  with  dirty  red. 

Verily  inns  have  their  moralities  as  well  as 
Ihuir  humours.  While  the  glasses  jingle,  and 
toasts  and  healths  are  drunk,  and  the  song 
circulates  in  the  parlour,  mortality  is  putting 
on  finmortality  above  stairs,  clay  is  return- 
ing to  clay,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes, 
Georges  and  Garters,  stars  and  ribbons, 
)>'>inps  and  vanities,  all  sinking  quietly  into 
nothingness ;  there  is  nothing  but  a  dead  man 
ill  number  three,  and  the  undertaker  must  be 
.si'iit  for,  and  business  will  be  rather  dull  above 
:iiid  brisk  below  until  the  gentleman  in  number 
t'lrccis  buried.  Do  you  remember  that  curious 
story  in  one  of  Theodore  Hook's  novels  of 
the  dead  young  lady  in  the  inn  bedroom  ? 
'J'licre  is  a  whole  history  of  inn  philosophy  in 
tliat  We  sing  and  rejoice  :  hot  meats  are 
Ill-ought  in  and  out,  and  presently  there  drives 
up  to  the  door  a  hearse,  and  something  is 
brought  down  the  stairs — the  same  stairs  we 
have  so  often  mounted  to  the  club-room ;  the 
mourners  hide  their  faces  in  their  white 
pocket-handkerchiefs;  the  mutes  take  their 
fast  drain  of  gin  or  porter  ;  the  "  black  job" 
(as  the  crazy  Lord  Portsmouth  used  to  call  a 


funeral)  lobTcs  slowly  off;  the  traveller  who 
had  put  up  at  that  inn  sick  and  had  died 
there,  is  borne  off  on  that  journey  from 
which  no  traveller  returns  ;  the  windows  are 
thrown  up,  the  shutters  opened,  number 
three  is  dusted  and  arranged  for,  peradven- 
ture,  wedding  guests,  and  the  inn'  resumes 
the  current  of  its  existence.  Such  arc  inns 
and  such  is  life. 

I  have  been  so  prolix  about  famous  men 
who  have,  by  their  lives  and  writings,  cast 
immortality  upon  inns  that — not  forgetting  I 
have  as  yet  omitted  to  notice  how  many  good 
'  ritcrs  of  our  own  time  have  been  eloquent 
ipon  inns — we  arc  not,  with  impunity,  to 
forget  the  many  excellent  inns  as  excellently 
depicted  in  the  novels  of  the  author  of 
Pelham.  There  is  a  certain  Slaughters,  an 
inn  for  military  gentlemen ;  also  a  Bootjack 
Hotel ;  also  a  villanous  thieves'  inn,  where 
one  Corporal  Brock  and  an  Irish  gentleman 
have  a  di£ficulty  with  Mrs.  Catherine  Hayes; 
all  of  which  inns  are  artistically  described  in 
the  best  style  of  inn  lore  by  a  certain  author, 
who  may  as  Well  be  nameless  here,  inasmuch 
as  everybody  knows  him  and  his  writings. 
And  that  famous  scribe  Washington  Irving, 
has  he  not  discoursed  delightfully  of  inns  in 
Flanders,  to  which  bold  dragoona  resorted ; 
of  inns  in  England,  notably  at  Stimtford-on- 
Avon  ;  and  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten  inn,  Jn 
rainy  weather,  where  there  was  a  Stout 
Gentleman  ?  Inns  arc  not  without  thc-ir 
white  days,  their  cbroniclos  of  royal  and 
noble  authors.  From  Apuleius  in  the  Golden 
Ass  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  in  his  yester- 
day's leaders,  the  wisest  and  most  solona 
big-wigs  of  literature  have  not  thought  inns 
(for  praise  or  blame)  beneath  their  notice. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  present  paper 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  hotels ;  the 
younger  yet  aristocratic  brothers  of  imta 
Touching  hotel  life,  hotel  charges,  and  hotel 
character,  I  have,  saving  your  excellencies' 
permission,  acquired  a  considerable  amomt 
of  experience  and  information  ;  but  as  tb* 
quarrel  between  travellers  and  hosts  if  • 
very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands,  I  shall  not 
meddle  in  it    Meanwhile  I  would  commoid 
to  you  the  consideration  of  inns.    "Hinc 
inn"  is  rapidly  becoming  an  institation  of 
the  past ;  it  will  soon  be  numbered  amoM 
thctnings  departed.    The  roadside  inn,  MM 
the  coaching  inn,  should  haro  diaappcarei' 
with  post-chaises    and   fast  stage  coadj* 
They  still  linger  on ;  but  they  are  dailybaPJ 
pushed  from  their  stools  by  Railway  HoA 
Terminus  Taverns,  and  IJocomotive  Co*^ 
houses.     They  will  soon  have  to  say  with* 
Latin  Accidence,  eramut — we  were. 
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Typnooxs,  hurricsnes,  and  tropical  heats, 
Inner  Africa,  Central  America,  China,  Japan, 
and  all  such  topics  interest  us;  but  there  are 
no  talcs  of  risk  and  enterprise  in  which 
we  English,  men,  women,  and  children,  old 
and  younp,  rich  and  poor,  become  interested 
BO  completely,  as  in  the  talcs  that  come 
from  the  North  Pole.  We  would  rather  hear 
of  travellera  among  the  snow  (lakes  and  ice 
floes  than  among  cyprcHS  and  myrtle  ;  and 
we  have  good  reasons  for  our  preference. 
Snow  and  ice  arc  cmhleras  of  the  deeds 
done  in  theii  clime.  For  three  hundred  years 
the  Arctic  iseas  have  now  been  vi.sitcd  by 
European  sailors;  their  narnitires  supply 
some  of  the  finest  modern  instances  of  human 
energy  and  daring,  bent  on  a  noblo  under- 
taking, atid  associated  constantly  with  kind- 
ness, generosity,  and  simplo  piety.  The 
history  of  Arctic  enterprise  is  stainless  as 
tlic  .\rctic  snows,  clean  to  the  core  as  an  ice 
ninnnlain. 

There  is  no  other  solid  piece  of  human 
history  so  free  from  blot  as  tliis  long  and 
continuous  narrative;  this  famous  talc  of 
Arctic  navigation.  It  was  first  stimulated 
by  a  love  of  lucre ;  there  was  faith  in  Polar 
gold,  and  in  a  Polar  passage  to  Cathay.  But 
the  men  who  were  sent  out  to  serve  desires 
comparatively  mean  (not  mean  in  themselves, 
for  commerce  is  a  mighty  teacher,  in  whoso 
school  it  is  ordained  that  wo  shall  h.-»v->  our 
faculties  matured),  the  men  sent  out  for  wve 
of  gain — when  they  came  among  those  seas 
and  heard  the  crashing  of  the  ice,  and  sair  the 
icy  mountains  piled  upon  each  other,  and 
Were  broo(le<l  over  by  the  Arctic  night,  and 
were  amazed  at  wonders  in  the  heavens,  the 
mock  suns  and  the  fl.oshings  of  auroni ;  tlsej- — 
impressed  with  a  new  sense  of  hnmnn  weak- 
ness, floating  as  they  were  on  shells  (small 
vessels  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  tons) 
%wny  from  home  and  from  all  neighbourhood 
with  other  men — poured  out  their  kindliness 
to  one  another,  aided  each  other  in  endu- 
rance of  all  hardship,  and  in  patient  manful 
effort  to  purniount  all  difficulty.  They  too, 
adtiionished  by  the  works  and  wonders  which 
they  saw,  remembered  Who  watched  over 
them  in  their  distresses.  Afterwards,  when 
the  dreams  of  gold  and  of  a  short  way  to 
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tho  East  had  been  dispelled,  the  enterprise 
of  Arctic  navigators  was  continued  and 
directed  by  a  higher  motive; — a  desire  to  in- 
crease human  knowledge,  to  help  forward  our 
race  by  heightening  and  widening  our  sense 
of  the  Divine  wisdom.  Lastly,  there  has 
been  added  to  this,  a  strong  motive  of  human 
sympathy  ;  and  the  energies  of  many  countries 
(quarrelling  among  themselves  on  other  soil) 
have  been  devoted  heartily  and  simnltancoiisly 
to  the  peril  of  penetrating  unexplored  parts, 
and  of  searching  all  the  most  inaccessible 
regions  of  the  Pole,  for  the  survivors,  or 
at  least  traces,  of  an  expedition  that  has 
disappeared  among  its  snows.  Thus  men 
wiio  are  elsewhere  enemies  and  rivals  hold 
Arctic  ground — which  has  been  consecrated 
by  three  centuries  of  heroism — to  be  sacred  to 
the  noblest  spirit  of  humanity.  Once,  long 
ago,  an  Italian  or  a  Spaniard  did  indeed  pol- 
lute all  the  a-ssociations  proper  to  the  place 
with  a  design  of  capturing  the  Rsquimaux 
for  slavery  ;  and  there  has  been  mutiny  as  far 
north  as  D.ivis  Straits — never  further  to  the 
north  wc  think — and  even  that  mutiny  re- 
sulted in  an  act  of  heroism. 

While,  everywhere  else,  intercourse  with 
ships  has  demoralised,  more  or  lesii,  un- 
tutored tribes  dwelling  on  sea  coasts,  the 
E-M^iiimaux  th.at  see  only  our  northern  navi- 
gators have  learned  no  now  crimes.  They 
arc  a  quiet  amiable  race ;  on  amiable 
terms  with  visitors  whoso  manners  are  in- 
variably kind  When  they  see  many  now 
and  attractive  things  lying  about  strange 
boats  that  come  on  rare  occasions,  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  alwa)'*  tho  desire 
to  possess  some  of  them ;  but  a  good-hu- 
moured watch  is  kept  upon  their  fingers, 
their  attempts  at  thcll  arc  frustrated  in  a 
plea-sanl  way,  but  not  resented.  The  only 
blood  shed  by  our  Europeans  at  the  Pole  has 
been  the  blood  of  animals,  honestly  killed  to 
supply  a  real  and  pressing  want  of  fresh  pro- 
visionft  Men  firom  among  us  who  have  died 
there,  have  all  died  in  the  pcrfermancc  of  an 
aril unu.q  duty,  have  died  a  death  of  heroes; 
upon  which  the  mind  dwells  with  a  mora 
tranquil  satisfaction  than  upon  the  death  met 
by  a  lower  class  of  heroes  on  the  battle  fieUL 
They  have  left  their  memories  to  be  preserved 
in  rcooni.i  that  will  stir  men's  hearts  in  gene- 
ration after  generation,  and  from  which  tbo 
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humblest  sailor's  name  will    never  be  ex- 
punged. 

Yet  although  we  bear  in  mind  the 
mournful  tale  of  Willoughby  and  his  com- 
puiions,  or  cri'dit  our  worst  fears  as  to  the 
fate  of  our  own  companions  and  friends  who 
disappeared  with  Franklin,  there  have  not 
fallen  in  the  fight  for  knowledge  at  the  Pole 
during  three  centuries  as  many  men  as  are 
shot  down  in  the  first  five  minutes  of  some 
famous  battle;  the  whole  battle  being  but 
a  fragment  of  some  war  bred  of  a  mean 
cause,  of  petty  misconstructions,  or  the  bully- 
ing perhaps  of  a  big  potentate,  who  cannot 
keep  his  temper  under  fit  control.  Under 
the  heats  of  Africa,  or  under  the  frosts  of 
either  pole,  or  in  encountering  for  the  gain 
of  knowledge  any  risk  of  life  that  can  be  run 
between  the  Poles,  it  is  most  probable  that 
in  a  thousand  years,  there  have  not  perished 
so  many  iuvestigators  of  the  ways  of  nature, 
as  there  die  yearly  men,  women,  and  children 
in  one  country  only,  killed  by  diseases  that 
are  bred  of  ignorance,  or  of  that  worst  evil, 
inattention  to  results  of  knowledge^ 

We  do  not  therefore  account  as  rashness 
the  firm  resolution  of  the  northern  navigator 
which  enables  him  to  struggle  forward 
through  all  perils  and  to  die,  if  ho  must,  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty.  Even  in  those 
seas,  the  boldness  that  takes  active  mariners 
into  the  way  of  peril,  teaches  them  how  to 
escape  from  dangers  that  would  overwhelm 
a  coward.  More  lives  are  saved  than  lost  by 
exercise  of  proper  courage. 

From  first  to  last  the  Arctic  search  has  been 
a  work  of  dauntless  perseverance,  to  which 
many  nations  have  contributed  men  always 
resolute  and  never  rash.  Drawing  back 
from  foolhardincss,  they  have  carried  energy 
and  determination  always  to  their  utmost 
limits.  For  resolution  of  that  kind  the  poet 
finds  an  emblem  in  the  northern  ice  and 
snow,  when  ho  lauds  men 

".  Tc  fixed  resolves  by  rcoHonJantiflcd, 
Tluit  to  their  object  cleave*  like  sleet, 
Wliiteiiii:^  a  piiie-tree'd  uortliorn  »iJo, 
Wliun  fields  are  naked  far  and  wide, 
And  withered  leBve!>,  from  earth's  cold  breast, 
Up-cuughC  in  whirlwinds  nowhere  can  find  rest." 

The  first  party  of  Europeans  who  endured 
an  Arctic  winter,  and  whose  experiences  are 
recorded,  were  the  Dutchmen  who  had  Barents 
for  their  pilot  The  last  accounts  from  among 
the  ice  are  of  Englishmen  and  of  a  French- 
man, Lieutenant  Bellot,  who  worked  with 
them ;  a  young  man  of  a  true  Arctic  character, 
full  of  genius,  enterprise  and  spirit,  very 
brave  and  very  gentle,  warmly  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  science,  a  man  who  deemed  no  fit 
companion  to  be  to  him  a  foreigner.  He 
perished  among  the  ice  and  was  mourned  as 
a  brother  by  his  English  comrades.  The 
people  at  home  also,  connecting  in  their 
nearts  the  Arctic  Regions  with  those  pure 
and  noble  thoughts  about  humanity  that  are 


so  thorou^i^  associated  with  them,  talk  of 
Lieutenai)t  Bellot  at  their  fire.Mdcs ;  and  are 
desiring  to  express  their  sympathy  in  stone ; 
although  stone  has  ceased  for  many  year? 
to  be  more  durable  than  words.  We  add 
th*'  stone,  however,  to  the  words,  because  we 
pannot  give  expression  too  emphatically  to 
our  belief  that  men  of  all  races  are  one  &csh 
in  the  Arctic  Seas ;  nor  should  we  be  sorry  to 
suggest  by  the  same  act  that  .beyond  the 
Arctic  circle  they  need  not  be  disunited. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal  we 
gav^  a  faint  outline  of  the  history  of  Arctic 
exploration.*  We  wish  now  to  illustrate  what 
has  been  said  of  the  spirit  of  the  Arctic 
navigators ;  and,  to  do  that,  we  will  indicate 
a  few  characteristic  points  belonging  to  the 
first  and  the  last  published  accounts  of 
Arctic  wintering. 

The  first  was  the  story  of  a  voyage  by 
the  north-east  in  search  of  a  pa.<:sage  to 
Cathay ;  during  which  the  Dutchman  Barents 
and  his  associates,  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  years  ago,  wintered  upon  the  northern 
shores  of  Nova  Zembla.  The  last  is  the 
account  of  the  voyage  of  tlie  British  sailors, 
Commander  M'Clurc  and  his  men,  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  narrated  in  des- 
patches recently  made  public ;  •  voyage 
which  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  <M  the 
long-sought  north-west  passages  Barents 
and  his  party  were  obliged  finally  to  escape 
fi«m  their  winter  quarters  by  abu)doning 
their  vessel ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Oiptain 
M'Clure,  also,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  he  and  his  ship  will  not  finally  be 
left  where  we  last  heard  of  them,  hopelessly 
frozen  in.  The  account  of  the  Dutch  voyage 
was  published  at  the  time  by  one  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it,  Gerrit  de  Veer,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  translated  into  English.  It  hu 
been  re-published  lately  with  the  other  voyages 
of  Barents ;  and  forms  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able of  the  volumes  is.<!ucd  by  the  HaUuyt 
Society.  The  account  of  the  English  voyage 
has  lately  occupied  our  newspapers. 

The  Dutch  account  was  illustrated  with 
p*'"'  _.es  not  quite  so  highly  finished  as  those 
brought  home  by  explorers  of  the   present 
day.    The  first  picture  that  relates  to  tbdr 
wintering  voyage  characterises,  in  one  rencct, 
the  feelings  of  the  Dutchmen  very  well;  then 
is  character  even  in  its  title :  A  Wonder  ia 
the  Heavens,  and  how  we  caught  a  Beir. 
The  wonder  is  a  vision  of  three  suns ;  ttA 
represented  with  a  face  and  surrounded  vitb 
the  usual  appearances  attendant  upon  a  ptf" 
helion.     The  Dutchmen,   however,  in  tw 
boats  are  attending  chiefly  to  the  bear,  not 
only  a  wonder  but  a  danger  in  their  ef**jj 
former  picture  having  shown  how,  as  «•••*" 
in  their  owni  label,  "  A  frightful,  cmrf,  ^ 
bear  tare  in  pieces  two  of  our  compinioi* 
On  the  fifth  of  June  the  Dutchmen  saw  "* 
first  ice  floating  towards  them,  which  tW 
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wondenK?  at,  "  at  the  first  'rtlW^ng  ttiat  if 
had  been  white  swannft*,  for,"  sa_v«  ttie  teller 
of  the  stoiy,  "  one  of  our  men  walking  on 
deck,  on  a  surldaine  began  to  cry  out  with  a 
loude  Toyee,  and  sayd  that  hve  isawtj  white 
swans :  whicli  wee  that  were  below  hearing, 
presently  came  up,  and  perceived  that  it  was 
ice  that  came  driving  from  the  great  heapi>, 
showing  like  awannes,  it  being  then  about 
evening."  After  further  voyaging  through 
perils  and  adventures,  Gcrrit  do  VetT  tolls 
us :  "  Wo  at  last  sawc  that  wu  could  not  get 
out  of  the  ice,  but  rather  became  faster,  and 
could  not  loose  our  ship  ."u*  at  oth(»r  tinu-«  we 
had  done,  as  also  that  it  begun  to  be  winter; 
we  looke  counsell  together  what  we  were 
be«t  to  doe  according  to  the  time,  that  we 
might  winter  there  and  attend  such  adventure 
as  God  would  send  us ;  and  after  wc  had  de- 
bated upon  tl.e  matter,  to  keepe  and  defend 
ourselves  both  from  the  cold  and  the  wild 
beasts,  we  determined  to  biiilJ  a  house  upon 
the  land,  to  keep  us  therein  tis  well  as  we 
could,  and  so  commit  ourselves  unto  the 
tuition  of  God.  And  lo  that  end  wc  went 
further  into  tho  land,  to  find  out  the  con- 
venicntesl  place  in  our  opinions  to  niso  our 
houiic  upon,  and  vet  wc  hail  not  much  sturte 
to  make  it  witlialf,  in  regard  that  there  grew 
no  trees  nor  any  other  thing  in  that  country 
convenient  to  build  it  withall.  But  we  leav- 
ing no  occasion  unsought" — among  the  good 
thoughts  pertaining  to  the  Arctic  regions  wo 
should  hnve  said  that  it  'm  a  place  in  which 
no  idleness  is  known — "  we  leaving  no  occa- 
sion unsought,  as  our  men  went  abroad  to 
view  the  country  and  to  see  what  good  for- 
tune might  happen  unto  us,  at  last  wo  found 
an  unexpected  comfort  in  our  need,  which 
was  that  wc  found  ccrtaine  trees,  roots  and 
all  (as  our  three  companions  had  said  before), 
which  had  bin  di-iven  upon  the  shoaro,  either 
from  Tartaria,  Muscovia,  or  elsewhere,  for 
there  was  none  growing  upon  that  land, 
wherewith  (aa  if  God  had  purposely  sent  them 
unto  us)  wc  were  much  comforted,  being  in 
good  hope  that  God  would  show  ua  some 
further  favour ;  for  that  wood  scrTed  ua  not 
only  to  build  our  house,  but  also  to  burnc 
and  serve  us  all  tho  winter  loog ;  otherwise 
without  a  doubt  we  had  died  there  miserably 
with  extrcame  cold." 

The  simple  piety  of  speech,  the  quiet  aub- 
miKdon  lo  a  great  and  unexpected  Imrdshtp 
noticeable  in  this  pa.ssago  runs  through  the 
*hi)lc  Dutch  narrative,  and  through  the  whole 
-Wtic  literature.  It  is  as  evident  now,  in 
•lie  straightforward  despatches  of  Captain 
il'Clurc  written  the  other  day,  as  it  Vftxs  in 
wo  Dutch  seaman's  narrative  written  two 
"iinlred  and  fifty  y<jars  ago.  It  does  not 
f'urt  uttention :  it  is  never  obtrusive,  because 
"'••Iways  true, 

„  '"It  grieve<l  us  much,"  .said  tho  Dutchmen, 

to  lye  there  all  that  cold  winter,  which  wo 

knew  would  fallout  to  bo  extrearae  bitter; 

"""i  being  bereaved  of  all  hope,  we  were  com- 


[M.'Tle«l  to  make  necessitic  a  vertue,  and  with 
patience   to  attend   wh^t   i!?snc  Go<l  would 
send  us.     The  26th  of  Scpterubor  we  bad  a 
west  wind  and  an  open  sea,  but  our  Rhip  lay 
ra.st,  wherewith  we  were  not  a  little  p"ecvcd ; 
but  it  was  God's  will,  which  we  most  pa- 
tiently bare,  and   we  began  to  make  up  our 
house."     It  became  presently  .so  cold  th.it  if 
in  building  that  Ramc  hou.«o  (tho  carpenter 
was  dead)  one  of  them  put  a  nail  into  his 
month,   it  froze  upon  his  lips  and  brought 
away  with  it  the  skin  and  blood.     The  ship 
had   been  lifted  by   the  pressure  of  the  ico 
above  the  sea  level  and  rested  on  tho  top  of 
a  huge  grounded  ice  hill.     Again  and  ngnin 
the  sea   became  open  all  about  it ;  but  the 
Dutchmen's  ship  was  not  to  be  got  off.  Work- 
ing between  the  house  and  ship  and  in  great 
dread  of  bears,  that  were  numerous  and  bold, 
the  ice-bound  men  bore  their  lot  without  re- 
pining.   Winter  set  in.    '*  The  8th  of  October. 
.\11  the  night  before  it  blew  so  hard  and  tho 
»ame  day  also,  and  snowed  so  fust  that  we 
should  have  smothered  if  we  had  pone  out 
into  tho  aire ;  and,  to  speake  truth,  it  had  not 
beeno  pos-sible  for  any  man  to  have  gone  one 
ship's  length,  though  his  life  h.ad  laine  thereon; 
for  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  go  out  of  the 
house  or  ship."     Tho  men  in  tho  ship  (where 
they  had  few  clothes)  it  should  be  said  lay 
under  hatches  and  the  men  in  the   house 
with  ontlet-s  closed  swallowing  the  smoke  of 
their  wood    Hre.s,   which  "  .sore   tormented" 
them.     They  knew  not  how  else  to  save  their 
lives.     Having  sea-coal  with  them  the}',  on 
one  occasion,  lighted  a  huge  con.1  fire  in  the 
centre  of  their  closed  hut ;  ami  while  they 
enjoyed  the  warmth,  were  being  gnidually 
stiflbcnted    by    the   products  of  combustion. 
Tho  vapours  from  the  fire  had  ncirl y  mndu  an 
end  of  t'hem  ;  when  one  tottered  ncross  to 
throw  open  the  door.     They  dreadfd   coals 
for  a  long  time  thereafter.     Then  there  was  a 
sick  comrade  dragged  by  eight  of  them  from 
the  ship  to  the  house  upon  a  sledge,  and  dis- 
posed upon  a  bed  near  tho  central  lire.     The 
others  slept  on  shelves  that  they  had  built 
for   themselves  round  the  wall.     They    had 
also  a  Dutch  clock  as  well  as  a  great  sand 
gl.is.s,  running  twelve  hours,  and  there  was  a 
lamp  suspended  from  the  roof.     Reduction  of 
food  soon  bccnuie  inevitable  ;  one  article  after 
another  falling  short     On  the  eighth  of  No- 
vember, it  is  said,  "  wo  shared   our  brcftd 
among  us,  each  man  having  four  pound  and 
ten  ounces  for  his  allowance  in  eight  dales; 
so  that  then  we  were  eight  days  wting  a  bar- 
rcll  of  bread,  whereas  before  wo  ate  it  up  in 
five  or  six  d.iies."    Four  days  afterward.s,  "we 
began  to  share  our  wine,  every  man  had  two 
glasses  a  day  ;  but  commonly  our  drink  was 
water,  which  we  molt  out  of  the  snow."     Oi> 
the  twenty-second   of  November,    "  wo   lm<! 
but  sevenlceno  cheeses,  whereof  one  we  ato 
amongst   u^,  and   tho  rest  were  devidnd  to 
every   rann   one   for  his   portion,  which  ho 
might  eata  when  he  list."    Two  doys  after- 
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wartls,  illness  Jxicoming  more  ireneral,  four  of 
them  wt-nt  into  a  bath.  "  When  wc  came 
out  our  barber  fravi-  us  a  purgntioii,  which 
did  us  mucli  good."  Food  fiiiiing  HhorU'r  still, 
"  wc  made  Kpringes  to  |i«t  foxes;  for  it  stood 
us  upon  to  doc  it,  bcc:«use  thcj-  Benrcd  u.s  for 
ine»t,  as  if  Gq,d  li.id  Sent  them  purposely  for 
us,  for  wee  had  not  much  incate."  The  foxes 
then  were  eaten  thankfully  by  these  good 
Arctic  tmTcllcrs,  and  of  their  skins  caps  were 
made  "  to  kcepc  Ihcra  warmo  from  the  cx- 
trvaniu  cold." 

On  the  third  of  December  they  lay  snowed- 
in  within  their  hut,  Butfering  sore  cold  be- 
cause they  dared   not  make  much  fire ;  so 
great  w.is  the  torment  of  the  smoke.     In  a 
small  fire  they  heated  stones  to  ptit  against 
their  feet ;  and  lay,  with  tlic  walls  of  their 
hut,  and  even  tho  sides  of  the  cots  in  which 
they  slept,  covered  two  fingers  thick  with  ice. 
As  they  lay  thus,  they  heard  upon  that  day  a 
huge  noise  made  in  the  sea  by  the  bursting 
nt.d  cracking  of  preat  iec  hills,  fathoms  thick. 
Then  followed  an  easterly  wind  with   "c.x- 
trc.amo  cold,  almost  not  to  be  indured  ;  where- 
upon," says  the  narrator,  "  we  lookt  pitifully 
one  upon  the  other,  beinp  in  Rrvnt  fe&re  that 
if  llic  extremity  of  tho  cold  );rcw  to  be  more 
»nd  more  wc  should  all  die  there  with  cold  ; 
for  that  what  fire  soever  we  made  would  not 
warm   us."     Then  followed  the   cNperiment 
with  sea-coals,  and  days  aftenvards  "  although 
gome  of  us  were  of  opinion  that  wc  should 
l.iy  more  coles  upon  the  fire  to  warme  us,  and 
that  we  shDuld  let  the  chimney  stand  open, 
yet  wc  durst  not  do  it,  feariup;  the  like  dan- 
per  we  had  escaped."     On  the  sixteenth  of 
December  all  the  store  of  wood  was  burnt ; 
and  whatever  more  they  used  had  to  be  dug 
out  by  the  sailors  from  beneath  tho  snows 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.    Then  they 
began  to  comfort  each  othiT  with  hopes  of 
the  retuminij  sun;  although  by  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December,  the  cold  had  increased 
so  much,  that  neither  firo  nor  covorinp,  could 
warm  them.     They  lay  with  hot  stones,  not 
only  at  their  feet  but  on  their  bodies;  yet 
they  froze  at  their  backs  while  their  shins 
were  buminjj ;  and  as  they  sat  within  their 
hut  "  were  al  as  white  as  the  country-men 
use  to  ho  when  they  come  in  at  tho  Rates  of 
the  towne  in  Holland  with  their  sleuds,  and 
have  gone  all  uighL"     One  of  their  constant 
occupations  was  to  mend  tho  holes  each  ni,in 
W«.s  perpetually  burning  in  his  stockings. 

While  thus  bound  to  tho  house,  the  pro- 
visions of  these  men  had  to  be  eked  out  by 
still  further  reduction  of  allowances;  and  the 
woo<3  fniling  when  it  was  impossible  to  go 
abroad  for  more,  they  cut  up  for  flre-wood 
their  chopping  block,  and  all  the  superliuous 
wood-work  they  could  chip  away  from  the 
walls  and  rafltrs  of  their  dwelling.  On  the 
fourth  of  January,  being  still  locked  in  by 
frost,  llioy  thrust  a  polo  out  at  their  chimney 
with  a  little  Qaa  on  it,  to  see  which  way  tho 
wind  blew.     Their  flag  froze  instantly  and 


bccvnc  «a  hard  as  wood ;  so  that  it  did  not 
stir  with  the  wind,  and  they  only  learnt  by  it 
that  the  cold  outside  was  excessive.  But 
their  spirit  was  not  broken.  In  that  house  of 
theirs  they  kept  stout  hearts  «^  is  easily 
seen  bj'  passages  like  tho  following,  which 
end  tho  record  of  the  fifth  of  January.  "  And 
when  wc  had  taken  paincs  al  daj,  wo  rcntom- 
bcred  ourselves  that  it  was  Twelf  Even ;  and 
then  we  prayed  our  maiatcr  that  wo  might  bo 
merry  that  night,  and  said  that  wo  were  non- 
tent  to  spend  some  of  the  wine  that  night 
which  we  had  spared,  ami  which  was  our 
share"  (one  glass)  "every  second  day,  and 
whereof  for  certaine  dales  we  had  not  drunke ; 
and  so  that  night  wu  made  merry  and  drew 
for  King-  And  therewith  wo  luid  two  pound 
of  meale  whereof  wc  made  pancakes  with  oylo, 
and  every  man  Iwd  a  white  biscuit  which  we 
sopt  in  the  wine.  And  so  supposing  that  we 
Were  in  our  owne  country  and  amongst  our 
friends,  it  comforted  us  well  as  if  wc  had  made 
a  great  banket  in  our  owne  house.  And  we  al.so 
made  tickets,  and  our  gunner  w-as  king  of 
Nova  Zembia,  which  is  at  lea.st  eight  hundred 
miles  long,  and  lycth  betweene  two  seas." 

Other  and  greiitcr  sufTcrings  were  yet  to 
be  endured,  and  were  endured  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  great  efTorts  were  to  be  made,  and  were 
made.  Barents  him.self  did  not  return  homo 
alive;  but  the  survivors  of  the  expedition, 
in  two  little  open  boats  built  by  themselves 
in  the  dominions  of  tho  gunner,  did  at  last 
cross  the  seas  that  parted  them  from  home 
— A  voyage  of  almost  two  thousjuid  English 
miles. 

From  the  first  wo  turn  now  to  tho  last 
winterers  at  the  Pole;  men  placed  in  equal 
peril,  having  iudced  a  stronger  ship  and  all 
the  resources  of  our  modern  art  and  scienco 
spent  on  their  behalf;  but  placoil  in  condi- 
tions of  even  more  imminent  peril,  and  pos- 
sessing less  reason  than  the  Dutchmen  had 
to  hope  for  escape.  Wc  note  down  first  a 
little  picture  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  inter- 
eoursu  that  is  ejitablished  between  Arctic 
voyagers  and  the  few  natives  of  those  regions 
with  whom  they  are  brought  into  communi- 
cation. "  Many  were  dancing  with  our  men  ; 
and  so  mutually  hajipy  were  all  parties,  that 
it  was  near  si.\  o'clock  before  I  could  get  them 
to  leave  the  ship ;  indeed,  had  not  the  inter- 
preter told  them  that  we  were  going  towards 
the  pack,  and  would  not  again  come  near 
their  tents,  I  very  much  question  if  wc  should 
havu  got  them  nway  willioiit  compulsion. 
Wc  understood  from  them  that  the  main 
pack  is  permanent,  never  leaving  the  shore 
above  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  They  desig- 
nate it  'the  land  of  the  White  Bear,'  ns  it 
aboumls  with  theso  animals;  which  they 
ai>pen)'ed  rather  to  dread ;  as,  when  we  stood 
towards  the  pack  in  tho  forenoon,  they  cn- 
ti-eate<l  not  to  b-j  left  there,  for  they  were 
fearful  of  the  beaix  now  that  so  many  of 
their  women  were  wuU  them.     One  motbei 


mentioned  that  she  hud  her  little  child  carried 
away  by  one  of  thorn  a  short  time  previous, 
while  [ilayiiiK  oQ  tiie  shore  a  litllo  ilistaDce 
froni  licr.  The  poor  creature  shed  tears  on 
rchUin^  the  catastrophe.  At  parting,  screrkl 
nrusuiit^  were  bestowed  upon  them,  which 
had  the  effect  of  eliciting  promises  of  friend- 
ship for  us  or  for  any  of  our  whito  brellu-en 
who  might  come  on  their  coasL" 

Of  the  greiit  perils  encountered  by  Captain 
M'ChireVfihip  llie  Investigator,  before  it  was 
locked  up  for  two  years  in  its  winter  qtiarters, 
and  of  the  huge  power  of  the  ice,  one  or  two 
little  illustrations  must  be  giTcn.     Once,  after 
a  laipc  floe  had  raised  the  vessel  six  feet,  ano- 
ther tioe  caught  the  mass  of  ice  to  which  it 
was  attached,  under  an   overhanging  ledge, 
and  shouldered  it  up  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet 
As  it  rose  above  the  foreyard,  all  the  men 
looked  up  in  dread  suspense  ;  knowing  that,  if 
it  should  be  turned  completely  over,  the  whole 
shi[t  with  ihofte  on  board  would  instantly  be 
crufihcd  beneath  it,     "  This  sus()ense,"  says 
Captain  M'Ulure,  "  was  but  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  the  Hoc  rent,  carrying  away  with  it  a  large 
piece  from   llie  foundation  of  our  jusylum  ; 
when  it  gave  several   fearful   rolls  and  re- 
sumed its  former  position  ;   but,  no  longer 
capable   of   resisting    the   pressure,    it    was 
hurried    onward   with   the    drifting   mass." 
Again,  on  the  same  day,  the  ship,  attached  to 
a  large  mass  of  ice,  was  driving  down  upon 
a  Hoc,  and  grounded  in  nine  fathom.4.     If  she 
struck  such  a  Hoe,  she  would  be  ground  as 
between     millstones     between    it    and     her 
own  attendant  Hoe-piece.     To  turn  aside,  wag 
to  be  wrecked  upon  the  beach.     The  gunner's 
niaic  was  sent  forward  to  destroy  the  obsta<fIe 
by  blastino;.    "  He  could  not,  however,"  writes 
Captain  M'Clure,  "find  a  suflicicnt  space  of 
water  to  sink  the  charge  ;  but,  remarking  a 
large  cavity  upon  the  sea  face  of  the  Hoe,  he 
fixed  it  there,  which  so  far  succeeded  that  it 
alightly  fractured  it  in  three  places,  which  at 
the  moment  was  scarcely  observable  from  the 
heavy  prcssiirc  it  was  sustaining.     Those  on 
l)0»rd,    there  fore,   did   not   see   that  it  was 
broken.      Uy  this  time  the  vessel  was  within 
H  few  feet  of  it,  and  every  one  was  on  deck  in 
anxious  suspense,    awaiting   what  was  apt- 
pareiitly  the  cri.<is  of  our  fate.     Most  fortu- 
aatdy  the  stcrnpost  took  it  su  fairly  that  the 
pntMirt  was  fore  and  aft,  bringing  the  whole 
Siwigth  of  tlie  8hi|>  to  bear.     A  heavy  grind 
*lii^h  (ihook  every  mast,  antl  caused  beams 
•nd  decks  to  comf'lain  as  she  tremblad  to  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  plainly  indicated  that 
^le  struggle  would  be  but  of  short  duration. 
^'  this  moment  the  strcam-cablo  was  carried 
V'liy,  and  several  anchors  drew;    thinking 
*h»t  WQ  had  now  sufficiently  risked  the  vessel, 
'''"'Itr*  were  given  to  k't  go  all  the  warps,  and 
T^^^  llial  order  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
y"  «  few  minutes  she  would  be  on  the  beach  ; 
•)!,  as  it  was  sloping,  conceived  she  might 
'''II  prove   an   a-syluin   for  the  winter,  snd 
''^bly  b«  again  got   aUoat ;  while,  should 


she  be  crushed  between  these  large  grounded 
pieces,  she  must  inevitably  go  down  in  ten 
fathoms,  which  would  bo  certain  destruction 
to  all ;  but  before  the  orders  could  be  obeyed, 
a  merciful  Providence  interposed,  causing  the 
ice,  which  had  been  previously  weakened,  to 
separate  into  three  pieces,  and  it  floattd  on- 
ward with  the  mnsci,  our  stern  still  slightly 
jammed  against  but  now  protected  by  it." 
No  wonder  that  among  daily  experiences  of 
this  character,  men  have  their  littleness 
crushed  oat  of  them. 

Commander  M'Clure  and  his  men  found 
shelter  from  many  perils  in  a  harbour  which 
they  called  by  a  good  Arctic  name,  the  Bay 
of  Mercy,  close  by  the  passage  into  Barrow's 
Straits ;  the  existence  of  which  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  the  north-west  passage.  There,  in 
regions  never  before  visited  by  civilised  man, 
they  were  frozen  in.  They  arrived  there  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  lil\y-one.  Happily  the  land  about, 
them  was  remarkably  well  supplied  with 
gntne.  It  seemed  to  fomi  the  retired  meeting- 
place  and  feeding-ground  of  many  animals. 

When  summer  should  liave  come  to  set 
them  at  lilierty,  the  ice  was  still  ftnn.  About 
the  middle  of  June  "  ilocks  of  wild  fowl,"  says 
Captjiin  M'Clure,  "consisting  of  swans,  geese, 
and  all  descriptions  of  ducks,  began  to  arrive  ; 
but,  finding  no  water,  merely  took  a  Hight 
round  the  north-west  extreme  of  the  land 
and  returned  to  the  southward,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  season  is  late ; 
indeed,  the  land  is  as  much  covered  \^-itli 
snow  as  in  the  depth  of  winter."  So  WTOte 
the  ice-bound  captain  while  the  cold  summer 
pa. wed  by  them,  and  the  crew  were  employed 
daily  on  the  hills  gathering  sorrel ;  which 
they  all  rcli.shcd  much,  and  ate  with  vinegar, 
as  a  protection  against  scurvy. 

In  the  autumn  of  tlj.ityear  Captain  M'Clure, 
having  aiTangtd  to  send  home  the  weakly  by 
boat  in  the  succeeding  spring,  prepared  for  a 
prolonged  detention.  "  Although,"  he  writes, 
"  we  hadalrtaidy  been  twelve  month.supon  two- 
thirds  allowance,  it  wos  necessary  to  make  pre- 
jmrations  for  meeting  eighteen  months  more 
— a  very  severe  deprivation  and  con.^titutional 
test,  but  One,"  says  quietly  the  true  Arctic 
seaman,  "  which  the  service  we  were  employed 
upon  called  for  ;  the  vessel  being  as  sound  as 
the  day  she  entered  the  ico.  It  would  there- 
fore be  discreditable  to  desert  her  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  Jifly-three,  when  a  favourable 
season  would  run  her  through  the  straits  and 
admit  of  reaching  England  in  safely."  No 
favourable  season  came.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  ship's  entering  the  Ray  of  Mercy — 
which  she  did  with  the  thermometer  at  thirty- 
three  and  not  a  particle  of  ice  upon  the 
water — there  stoo<i  the  thermometer  at  two, 
and  the  whole  place  was  fi-ozen  up,  with 
every  indication  of  a  very  .severe  winter. 

The  vtinter  proved  indeed  to  be  the  sercrcst 
ever  encountered  by  our  sailors  in  the  froren 
rcgious.     In  Juauary  the  average  height  of 
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the  tlierinometer  was  seventy-six  defrrccs 
below  fn-ozing  point ;  and  one  day  it  fell  to 
an  almost  incredible  extent — ninety -seven  de- 
grees below  freezing  point ;  aveiUging  ninety- 
four  on  the  whole  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Ncvertht'less  the  crew  worked  manfully, 
travelled  about  on  search  parties,  hunted  for 
gatne,  ami  remained,  on  the  whole,  in  remark- 
ably goi)d  health.  "I  can  attribute  our  excel- 
lent salutary  state,"  Captain  MTlure  wrote, 
"  to  the  causes  previously  alluded  to  in  this 
narrative,"  (namely  the  courage  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  men,  the  cares  of  the  surgeon, 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  stores  on  board, 
and  the  good  ventilation  of  the  ship)  "  in  con- 
junction with  s  bountiful  supply  of  game 
which  a  merciful  Providence  has  aided  us 
with,  and  has  so  materi.illy  added  to  our 
otherwise  scanty  rations."  In  other  des- 
patches the  commander  is  to  be  found  pro- 
viding manfully  for  the  chance  of  his  own 
destruction,  and  warning  other  ships  who  may 
be  sent  out  to  look  for  him  by  what  signs  they 
are  to  conclude  that  he  and  his  companions 
are  lost,  and  in  what  directions  they  are 
not  to  imperil  other  crews  in  looking  for 
him. 

Knongh  has  been  quoted  to  8UgiK.<!t  how 
close  is  the  identity  of  spirit  manifested  by 
each  Arctic  navigator,  from  the  first  down 
to  thi-  last ;  but,  as  we  parted  from  the 
Dutchini'-n  when  they  were  fancying  them- 
selves at  home  again  over  the  Twelfth  Night 
sjiorts,  we  will  part  as  pleasantly  with  our 
own  countrymen,  by  help  of  one  more  ilhis- 
triitivo  iias.-,qgc.  "The  supply  of  game  kept  up 
duriii;:  the  winter,"  Captain  M'Clure  wrote  in 
bis  ice  prison  after  Christinas  last,  "  has  ena- 
bled a  fresh  meal  to  be  issued  twice  weekly, 
and  the  usual  Christmas  festivities  to  pass  off 
with  Iho  greatest  cheerfulness.  .\s  it  was  to 
lie  our  last,  the  crew  were  determined  to 
make  it  memorable,  and  their  exertions  were 
c<Mn]iletely  successful.  Each  mess  was  gaily 
illuminated  and  decorated  with  original  jiaint- 
injrs  Viy  our  lower  deck  artists,  exhibiting  the 
ship  in  her  perilous  positions  during  the 
transit  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  divers  other 
sulijecls.  But  the  grand  features  of  the  day 
were  the  enormous  plum-puddings,  some 
wei:rhing  twenty-six  pounds  ;  haunclics  of 
venison  ;  hares  roasted  ;  and  soup  made  of 
the  same,  with  ptarmigan  and  .sea-pics.  Such 
daiiitii  s  in  such  profusion  I  should  imagine 
never  lii'fore  graced  a  ship's  lower  deck  ;  any 
stranirer  to  have  witnc8.sed  this  scene  could 
but  faintly  imagine  that  he  saw  a  crew  which 
had  passed  upwanls  of  two  years  in  these 
dn-arv  regions,  and  three  entirely  on  their 
own  resources, enjoying  such  excellenthealth; 
■o  joyful,  m  happy,  indeed  such  a  mirthful 
amteinblage,  under  any  circumstances,  would 
be  ni'tst  itratifving  to  any  oflicer  ;  but  in  this 
lonely  situation  I  coidd  not  but  feel  deeply 
inipreHHcil,  as  T  contemplated  the  gay  and 
Jilcnti-iiuH  tiiglit,  with  the  many  and  "great 
nercinH  which  a,  kind  and  beneficent  Provi- 


dence had  extended  towards  us,  to  whom 
alone  are  due  the  heartfelt  praises  and  thanks- 
givings of  all  for  the  great  blcs.sings  which  we 
have  hitherto  experienced  in  positions  the 
most  desolate  which  can  be  conceived." 

Unfading  be  the  laurels  of  our  northern 
navigators  thus  won  by  exercise  of  all  the 
fineiit  qualities  of  manhood  !  Let  us  be  glad, 
too,  that  we  have  one  unspotted  place  upon 
this  globe  of  ours  ;  a  Pole  that,  as  it  fetches 
truth  out  of  a  needle,  so  surely  also  gets  all 
that  is  right-headed  and  right-hearted  from 
the  sailor  whom  the  needle  guides. 


TWO  COUSINS. 

"  IIe  didn't  care  much  about  it,"  he  said : 
"  they  might  marry  him,  if  they  liked,  and  to 
whom  they  liked,  provided  he  was  not  ex- 
pected to  make  love.  Give  him  his  hookah, 
and  a  volume  of  Shelley,  and  really,  wife  or 
no  wife,  it  was  almost  the  same  thing  to  him. 
By  the  bye,  one  thing  he  must  stipulate  for — 
that  she  should  not  hunt  nor  talk  slang." 

This  Launcelot  Chumley  said,  yawning — 
although  it  was  only  twelve  o'clock,  yet  it  was 
ten  before  he  came  down  to  breakfast — and, 
sauntering  from  the  drawing-room  through 
the  open  window  on  to  the  lawn,  he  stretched 
himself  under  the  shadow  of  the  chestnut-trees 
to  dream  vague  poems  all  the  day  after ;  a 
mode  of  existence  that  seemed  to  him  to  fulfil 
the  sacred  destiny  of  his  being. 

Launcelot  Chumley  was  a  spoilt  child.     A 
spoilt  child  full  of  noble  thoughto  and  ge- 
nerous impulses  tarnished  by  prosperity,  and 
choked  for  want  of  stimulants  to  exertion : 
he  was  also  vain  for  want  of  wholesome  op- 
position. Provided  people  left  him  alone,  they 
might  do  as  they  liked,   he  used    to  say 
l^t  them   not  disturb  his  books,    nor  mi 
down  the  chestnut-trees  on  the  lawn,  nor 
break  his  pipes,  nor  talk  loud,  nor  make  a 
noise  ;  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.    His 
indifference  and    'ndolencc   drove    his  mo- 
ther to  despair.     She  trie<l  to  tempt  him  to 
exertion  by  dazzling  visions  of  distinctira. 
But  Launcelot  prided  himself  on  his  want  of 
ambition,  and  vowe<l  he  would  not  accept  a 
dukedom  if  offered  to  him  :  it  would  be  snch 
a  bore !      His  mother  had  indeed  done  her 
best  to  ruin  him  by  unmitigated  indulgence; 
and  now  she  wrung  her  hands  at  her  o«a 
work.     But,  as  something  must  be  done,  d>* 
bethought    herself  of  a   marriage,    whifli. 
woman-like,  she  fancied  would   cure  ew«7 
thing — indolence,  vanity,  selfishness. 

Mrs.  Chumley  bethought  her  of  a  mani»g* 
— but  with  whom  ? 

There  were  in  London  two  Chumley  coosinS 
Ella  Limple  and  little  Violet  Tudor.  Tlw<» 
two  young  ladies  were  great  friends  aflfl"*** 
fa.«hion  of  young  ladies  generally.  They  i"" 
mysterious  confidences  together,  and  W" 
wonderful  letters.  Ella  Limple,  Wing  rf  PJ 
thetic  and  sentimental  temperament,  t>l^ 


of  sorrow  and  sadness,  and  said  there  was  no 
inop' h;i[)(>iiK'ss  for  her  on  earth,  there  being 
iK)in<.[|iing  she  could  never  forget;  though 
nobody  knew  what  Violet  Tudor,  her 
bosom  friend,  laughed  at  all  sentiment,  and 
expressed  a  shy  contempt  for  lovers.  She 
vo\ve<l  also  that  she  would  never  marry  a 
lei.s  man  than  a  lion  king  or  a  general  who 
had  seen  severe  service  and  been  wounded 
badlv ;  and  then  she  did  not  know — perhaps 
she  'might.  For  Violet  rode  blood  horses, 
and  onc<!  pronounced  an  Indian  officer  a 
"  mull',"  because  he  had  never  seen  a  tiger 
hunt.  An  expression  that  caused  that  gentle- 
man to  blush  and  to  feel  that  kind  of  anger 
which  is,  among  his  own  sex,  usually  assuaged 
in  a  duel. 

It  ukfty  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  Mrs. 
Chumley  did  not  place  Miss  Violet  Tudor 
very  high  in  her  scale  of  feminine  graces ; 
although  she  certainly  did  not  know  one  half 
of  tliat  ciirly-headtd  ppsy's  escapades.  Con- 
sequently s;ie  was  pa.ssed  over  at  once.  Ella 
wa.-*,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  Mrs.  (.'humley 
wished;  young,  pretty, mild,  manageable;  with 
gold,  a  Ktainle.s.s  pedigree,  anil  une.xceptionable 
niJinners.  What  mure  coulii  any  mother 
demand  for  her  son?  Mrs.  Chumley  sent 
bv  thiit  day's  post  an  affectionate  invitation 
asking  Ella  to  ptts.s  a  week  with  her,  much 
to  Ella's  KurprisB  and  pleasure.  For  cousin 
Launcelot  had  long  been  a  kind  of  heroic 
myth  in  that  young  lady's  imiiginntion ;  and 
yhe  was  glad  to  be  asked  to  meet  him. 
"  Though  dearest  Vi  knows  that  nothing 
could  make  me  forget  poor  dear  Henry,  all 
alone  in  those  Icmble  East  Indies!"  she 
mentioned  in  the  letter  which  eonuiiunicated 
the  circumstance  to  her  bosoin  frii-nd.  Out 
o(  curiosity  then  she  ai-oepted  the  invitation, 
and  in  less  than  a  week's  time  she  fiuuid 
hecselfat  High  Ashgrove,  with  all  her  prettiest 
dresses  and  her  last  new  btmneL 

Ella's  correspondence  with   Violet  Tudor 
iucrcajjcl   overwhelmingly  during   the  visit. 
The  early  letters  were  gay,  for  her;  hut  soon 
they  deepened  into  a  nameless  melancholy  ; 
and  were  rife   with  mysterious    hints.     Oc- 
casionally there  burst  forth  in  them  the  most 
territic  sclfaccusings  that  English  words  coiild 
frame.     If  she  had  become  the  head  of  a  so- 
dely  of  coiners,  or  the  high  firii-Stcss  of  a 
hensy,  ahc  could  not  have  used  stronger  ex- 
prwrions  of  guilt     Violet  was  frightened  at 
n«t;  but  she  remembered  that  it  was  Ella's 
^hit  to  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  exaggerated 
f-*Ccusations.     At  last  came  a  letter,  which 
eilud  the  mystery ;  reducing  the  terrible 
ynx  which   devoured   men's  bones  to  a 
'•We  dig  that  stole  his  neighbour's  cream — 
'^«  Usual  ending  of  most  young  Udies'  mys- 
''fits    "  I  Jo  not  know  what  my  deiirest  Violet 
*"Uliink  of  her  Ella — but  if 'it  is  lo  be  the 
[''•«lli-ljlow  of  that  long  and  tender  love  which 
'jf*  mpportt'd  my  sad  heart  through  so  many 
^jkr  trials,    I    must    t<'U    her    the    truth. 
'■olel,   I   have  broken  my  vows,   and  am 


deserving   of    the   f5ite   of   Imogen    in   that 
dreadful  ballad.     Poor  dear  Henry  ! 

"  Violet,  love,  I  am  engaged  to  my  cooaia 

Launcelot 

"  My  aunt  made  me  the  offer  so  snpplica- 
tingly,  and  Launcelot  said  so  sweetly ;  '  I 
think  you  will  make  me  a  very  nice  wife,  Miss 
Limple,'  that  I  could  not  resist.  Besiides, 
cousin  Launcelot  is  very  handsome  ;  and  that 
goes  ft  great  way.  You  know  T  alw.iys  found 
fault  with  poor  dear  Henry's  figure;  he 
was  inclines!  to  be  too  stout  Lnuncelot'a 
figure  is  perfect  He  is  tall — six  feet  I  should 
think — and  with  the  most  graceful  manners 
possible.  He  is  like  a  picture — has  very 
bright  brown  hair,  all  in  thick  curls,  not 
short  and  close  like  poor  de.ir  Hcnry'.s.  He 
wears  them  very  long,  like  the  portraits  of 
Raphael.  Henry's  hair,  poor  darling,  was 
inclined  to  bo  red.  His  eyes  are  largo  and 
dark  gray,  with  tiich  a  >>eautiful  expression  of 
melancholy  in  them.  They  are  poems  in 
themselves,  Violot  Now  Henry's,  you  know, 
were  hazel ;  and  hazel  eyes  are  unplea.snni 
— they  arc  so  (piick  and  liory.  f  like  such 
eyes  as  Launcelot's — melancholy,  poetic  eyes, 
that  seem  to  feel  and  think  an  well  ns  to  see. 
Hnicl  eyes  only  see.  Don't  you  know  the 
(liir't-rence?  He  is  very  quiet,  lies  all  day 
under  the  treos  smoking  out  of  the  most 
exquisite  hookah,  and  rea<ling  Shelley.  I  doto 
on  Shelley,  and  hate  Shakespeare.  How  fond 
Henry  was  of  Slmkespeare ! — tlint  wearisome 
Hrimkt!  And  now  her  own  Ella  is  going 
ti>  beg  and  praj'  of  her  dearest  Violet  tn  oonfe 
here  ns  soon  as  po.ssible.  I  enclose  a  note 
from  .4iUnt  Chumley,  asking  you;  and,  darling 
Vi,  I  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  don't  come 
direi-lly.  For  no  lover  in  the  world  coulel  ever 
separate  me  from  my  own  Violet  If  yon  don't 
come  I  sliiill  thiriik  you  are  iitigry  with  mo 
for  my  bad  condtirt  to  poor  Henry ;  and  in- 
deed I  fuel  how  guilty  I  am.  I  had  such  a 
tenible  dream  o{  liini  last  niglit  I  tluiught 
h«  looked  so  pale  and  rcproiichfiil,  just  like 
his  favourite  lliindet  Good  bye.  1  can't 
write  rinother  wonl ;  I'or  aunt  wants  mo  to 
go  with  hi-r  to  the  village.  Do  come,  dearest 
Violet,  and  come  immediately." 

This  iL-ttir  delifihted  Ella's  friend.  She 
brid  never  liked  the  HirLnlron  with  Cornet 
Henry  Hainiiier;  which  kIic  had  thought 
very  silly  and  SL-iilimental ;  while  this  seemed 
to  offer  a  real  future.  She  wrote  to  her  aunt 
— of  whom  she  was  considerably  afraid; 
and,  in  a  few  d«y.<»,  arrived  at  High  Ash- 
grove.  She  was  received  by  Ella  with  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm ;  which,  coming  from 
one  so  calm,  quite  electrified  Lnuncclot; 
by  Aunt  Chumley  with  no  snpi-rlhiity  of 
kindness;  and,  by  Launcelot  himself,  with 
a  cold  bow.  Yet  she  was  pretty  enough. 
The  thick  raven  hair,  which  it  was  her  will 
and  pleasure  to  wear  crowding  over  her  face 
in  wide  curly  bands ;  her  great  black  eyes  that 
never  resteil  for  a  moment;  her  lin<}  \«,\v\-, 
her  fabulous  waist-,  \ier  \ig,V\t.  ^awy  V\^v\tc-,Vw 
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wide  red  lips,  and  her  antameabic  vivacity, 
inado  her  appear  Hke  a  wild  bird  alighting 
on  the  steps  of  that  still,  lazy,  gentlemanlike 
house. 

For  the  first  two  days  Violet  behaved  her- 
self with  perfect  propriety.  She  embroidered 
more  than  two  square  inches  of  Berlin  work, 
and  did  not  make  a  single  allusion  to  the 
stibles.  She  fell  asleep  only  twice  when  Laun- 
ccloC  condescended  to  read  aloud  the  mistiest 
parts  of  Queen  Mab,  and  she  tried  hard  to  look 
as  if  she  understood  what  Epipsychidion  was 
all  about  Poor  little  woman  I  she  knew  as 
much  about  either  as  if  cousin  Launce,  as  she 
called  him,  had  informed  her  in  the  native 
dialect  of  the  glories  of  the  Anaz  Andrdn,  or 
as  if  he  had  told  her  how  arms  and  the  man 
were  sung  at  Hantua  long  ago.  But  this 
state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  Old  habits 
and  old  instincts  entered  their  protest,  and 
Violet  Tudor  felt  that  she  must  bo  natural 
or  she  would  die.  Launcelot  said  that  she 
was  noisy,  and  made  his  head  ache ;  and  he 
changed  his  resting-place  for  one  farther  off 
from  the  house,  complaining  of  Miss  Tudor's 
voice ;  which  he  dcdved  was  like  a  bird's 
whistle,  that  penetrated  into  his  brain.  This 
he  said  to  his  mother  languidly,  at  the 
same  time  asking  when  she  was  going  away 
again. 

"You  don't  keep  horses,  Cousin  Launce?" 
Violet  said  on  the  third  morning  at  breakfast, 
raising  her  eyelids  and  fixing  her  eyes  for  an 
in.<itant  on  him. 

"  Not  for  ladies,  Miss  Tudor,"  said  Laun- 
celot 

"  VVliy  do  you  call  mo  Mss  Tudor !"  she 
asked  again,  "  I  am  your  own  cousin.  It  is 
very  rude  of  you  !" 

"  I  should  think  myself  very  impertinent  if 
I  called  you  by  any  other  name,"  returned 
Launcelot  still  more  coldly. 

"  IIow  odd  I  Aunt,  why  is  Cousin  Launce 
so  strange !" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Violet," 
said  Mrs.  Chumley,  a  little  sternly;  "I 
think  you  are  strange — not  my  son  I" 

An  answer  that  steadied  the  eyes  for 
some  time  ;  for  Violet  looked  down,  feeling 
rebuked,  and  wondering  how  she  had  de- 
served rebuke.  A  moment  after,  Ella  asked 
Launcelot  for  something  in  her  gentle,  quiet, 
unintoned  voice,  as  if  they  had  been  strangers, 
and  had  met  for  the  first  time  that  day.  It 
was  a  striking  contrast ;  not  unnoticed  by 
Chumley,  who  wasinwardly  thankful  that  such 
a  quiet  wife  had  been  chosen  him ;  adding  a 
grace  of  thanks  for  having  escaped  Violet 
Tudor.  After  breakfast  he  strolled,  as  usual, 
into  the  garden,  Mrs.  Chumley  going  about 
her  household  concerns  ;  Violet  went  to  the 
door,  turning  round  for  Ella. 

"  Come  with  me,  Elly,  darling,"  she  said  ; 
"  let  us  go  and  teaie  Launce.  It  is  really  too 
stupid  here  I — I  can't  endure  it  much  longer. 
I  want  to  see  what  that  lazy  fellow  is  really 
zoMde  o£    I  am  not  engaged  to  him,  so  I  am 


not  afraid  of  him.  Come  1"  And  with  one 
spring  down  the  whole  flight,  she  dashed 
upon  the  lawn  like  a  flash  of  light  Ella 
descended  like  a  well  bred  lady ;  but  Violet 
skipped,  and  ran,  and  jumped,  and  once  she 
hopped — until  she  found  herself  by  Laun- 
celot'»  side,  as  he  lay  on  the  grass,  darting 
in  between  him  and  the  sun  like  a  humming 
bird. 

"  Cousin  Launce,  how  lazy  you  are  I"  were 
her  first  wonls.  "  'Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing to  amuse  us  ?  You  take  no  more  notice 
of  Ella  than  if  she  were  a  stranger,  and  you 
are  not  even  ordinarily  polite  to  me.  It  ia 
really  dreadful  I  What  will  you  be  when  you 
are  a  man,  if  you  are  so  idle  and  selfish  now  f 
There  will  be  no  living  with  you  in  a  few 
years ;  for  I  am  sure  you  are  almost  in- 
supportable as  you  are  1 

launcelot  had  not  been  accustomed  to  this 
style  of  address ;  and,  for  the  first  few 
moments,  was  completely  at  fault  Ella 
looked  frightened.  She  touched  Violet,  and 
whispered,  "  Don't  hurt  his  feelings  1"  as  if 
he  had  been  a  baby,  and  Violet  an  assassin. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do  to  please  Miss 
Tudor  ?"  Launcelot  asked  with  an  impertinent 
voice  ;  "  what  herculean  exertion  must  I  go 
through  to  win  favour  in  the  eyes  of  mj 
strong,  brave,  manly  cousin  ?" 

"^  a  man  yourself.  Cousin  Laonce," 
answered  Violet ;  "  don't  spend  all  your  time 
dawdling  over  stupid  poetry,  which  I  am 
sure  you  don't  understand.  Take  exerciser- 
good  strong  exercise.  Ride,  hunt,  shoot,  take 
interest  in  something  and  in  some  one,  and 
don't  think  yourself  too  good  for  everybody's 
society  but  your  own.  You  give  up  your 
happiness  for  pride,  I  am  sure  you  do  ;  yet 
you  are  perfectly  unconscious  of  how  ridiculooi 
you  make  yourself." 

"  You  are  severe,  Miss  Tudor,"  said  Laon- 
celot,  with  his  face  crimson.  Violet  was  so 
small  and  so  frank,  he  could  not  be  angiy 
with  her. 

"  I  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  perdsted,  "and 
^ou  don't  often  hear  the  truth.  Better  for  yoa 
if  you  did.  You  must  not  let  it  be  a  quaird 
between  us  ;  for  I  speak  only  for  your  own 
good  ;  and,  if  you  will  only  condescend  to  be 
a  little  more  like  other  men  I  will  never 
say  a  word  to  you  again.  Let  us  go  to  the 
stables.  I  want  to  see  your  horaes.  Ton 
have  horses  f" 

"  Yes,"  said  Launcelot ;  "  but,  as  I  n- 
marked  at  breakfast,  not  ladies'  horsca." 

"  I  don't  care  for  ladies'  horses :  mcn^ 
horses  will  suit  me  better  1"  said  Violet,  wilk 
a  toss  of  her  little  head  that  was  channinS 
in  its  assertion  of  equality.  "  I  would  under- 
take to  rido  horses.  Cousin  Launce,  yoo 
dare  not  mount ;  for  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
be  good  at  riding,  lying  on  the  grass  all  yo«ff 
lifel" 

Launcelot  was  excessively  piqued.  ^ 
blood  made  his  face  tingle,  his  brows  e<*" 
tracted,  and  he  felt  humbled  and  aaoajt^' 
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but  roused.  Tears  cwnc  into  Ella's  eyes. 
She  went  up  to  licr  friend  and  said  : — "  Ob, 
Violet,  hoir  cruel  you  are  I" 

Launcelot  saw  this  little  hye-scenc.  He 
WAS  a  man  and  a  i^poiit  child  in  one  ;  and 
hated  pity  on  the  ouc  side,  as  much  as  inter- 
ference on  the  other.  So  poor  Ella  did  not 
advance  herself  much  in  his  eyes  by  her 
championship.  On  the  conlmry,  he  felt  more 
humiliated  by  her  tears  than  by  Violet's 
rebukes ;  and,  drawing  himsc-lf  up  proudly, 
he  said  to  Violet,  as  if  he  were  giving  away  a 
kingdom,  "  If  you  please  we  will  ride  to-day." 
"  Bravo  !  bravo,  Cousin  Launce  1"  Violet 
left  the  lovers  together,  hoping  they  would 
improve  the  opportunity ;  but  Ella  was  too 
well  bred,  and  Launcelot  was  too  cold  ;  and 
they  only  called  each  other  Miss  Liraple 
and  Mr.  Chumley,  and  observed  it  was  very 
.  fine  weather ;  which  waa  the  general  extent 
of  their  love-making. 

They  arrived  at  the  stable  in  time  to  heur 
some  of  Violet's  candid  criticisms.  "  That 
Cob's  ofF-fetlock  wanta  looking  to.  The 
Etupid  proom  I  whoever  saw  a  beast's  head 
tied  up  like  th."it  f  Why  ho  wasn't  a  crib- 
Liter,  was  he  ?"  and  wiUi  a  "  Wo-ho,  poor 
fellow  I  steaily  there,  steady !"  Violet  went 
j/dnuntles-^y  up  to  the  big  earriapo  horse's 
I  head,  and  loosened  the  strain  of  his  halter 
before  Launcelot  knew  what  she  wns  about 
She  W.1S  in  her  element.  She  wandered  in  and 
out  of  the  stalls,  and  did  not  mind  how  munh 
the  horses  tidgettcd  ;  nor,  even  if  they  turned 
themselves  sideways  as  if  they  meant  to 
crush  her  against  the  manger.  Launcelot 
thought  all  this  vulg^ar  beyond  words  ;  and 
bo  thought  Ella  Liinplc,  who  stooil  just  at 
the  door  and  looked  frightened,  intiiiiiely 
the  sujierior  of  the  two  ladies ;  and  thanked 
his  good  star  again  that  had  risen  on  Ella 
and  not  on  Violet,  Violet  chose  the  biggest 
aiid  the  most  spirited  horse  of  all,  Ella 
Belei'ting  an  old  grey  that  was  as  steady  ixs 
%  cainel,  and  both  went  into  the  house  to 
dress  for  their  ride.  When  they  came  back, 
even  Launcelot — very  uiiieh  disapproving  of 
Amazons  in  general — cou)d  not  but  confess 
that  they  made  a  beautiful  pair.  Ella  so 
tuT  and  gmceful,  and  Violet  so  full  of  life 
and  be;iuty.  He  was  obliged  to  allow  that 
•he  was  beantifii! ;  but  of  course  not  so 
bewiliful  ns  Ella.  With  this  thought  he  threw 
biuwolf  cleverly  into  the  saddle,  and  off  the 
three  started  ;  Ella  holding  her  pummel  very 
tightly. 

They  ambled  down  the  avenue  together ; 

'<'li  when  they  got  a  short  distance  on  the 

'"•'i,  V'iolct  raised  herself  in  the  saddle;  and, 

**vinK   her   small    hand   lost  in  its   white 

t*Untl«ls,  darted  off;  tearing  along  the  road, 

'•n  nlie  Iwcamc  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance. 

^Uncolot'a    blood   came   up   into  his  face. 

^^tJicthing    stirred    his    heart,    strung    his 

,  f^Ves  up  to  their  natural  tone,  and  made 

^'fn  t-nwy  and  long  and  hatuand  aduiire  alt  in 

"reath. 


TTc  turned  to  Ella  and  said  hurriedly, 
"  Shall  wc  ride  faster,  Miss  Limple  f" 

"  If  you  please,"  answered  Ella,  timidly ; 
"  but  I  can't  ride  rert/  fast,  you  know." 

Launcelot  bit  his  lip.  "Oh,  I  remember  ; 
yet  I  bate  to  see  women  riding  like  jockeys  ; 
you  are  quite  right;"  but  he  fretted  his 
horse,  and  frowned.  Then  ho  observed  vefT 
loudly,  "  Violet  Tudor  is  a  very  vulgar  littJe 
girl." 

After  a  time  Violet  came  back  ;  her  black 
horse  foaming,  hLs  head  well  up,  his  neck 
arched,  his  large  eyes  wild  and  bright :  she 
flushed,  animated,  bright ;  full  of  life  and 
health.  Launcelot  sat  negligently  on  his 
bay— one  hand  on  the  crupper  as  lazy  men 
do  sit  on  horseback — walking  slowly.  Ella's 
dozing  grey  hanging  down  his  head  and 
sleeping,  with  the  flies  settling  on  his 
twinkling  pink  eyelids. 

"  Dearest  Violet,  I  thought  you  would 
have  been  killed,"  said  Ella  ;  *'  what  made 
you  ru.«ih  away  in  that  manner  ?" 

"  And  what  made  you  both  ride  as  if  you 
were  in  a  procession,  and  were  afraid  of 
trampling  on  the  crowd?"  retorted  Violet 
"  Cousin  Laiuicelot,  you  are  something  won- 
derful. A  strong  man  like  you  to  ride  in 
that  manner.  Are  you  made  of  jelly  that 
would  break  if  shaken  ?  For  shame.  Have 
a  ranter,  Your  bay  won't  bent  niv  black; 
although  my  black  is  blown  and  your  marc  is 
fresh."  Violet  gave  the  bay  a  smart  cut 
with  her  whip,  which  sent  it  olf  at  a  hand 
gallop.  Awny  they  both  flew,  clattering 
along  the  hard  road,  like  dragoons.  But 
■N'iolct  beat  by  a  full  length  ;  or,  as  she 
plira.sed  it,  "she  won  cleverly;"  telling 
Launcelot  that  he  had. a  gnat  deal  to  do  yet 
buforo  he  could  ride  against  her,  which  made 
him  hate  her  as  much  as  if  she  had 
been  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Cossack  ;  and  lovo 
Ella  more  tlmn  ever.  And  so  he  told  her,  as 
he  lifted  her  tenilcrly  from  her  prey,  leaving 
Violet  to  spring  from  lier  Hack  mammoth 
unn.ssi!ited. 

All  that  evening  he  was  Bulky  to  Violet, 
and  peculiarly  alTeclionnte  to  Rlla  ;  making 
the  poor  child's  heart  flutter  like  a  caged 
bird. 

"  Cousin,"  whi.spered  Violet,  the  next  morn- 
ing, laying  her  little  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
"  iiave  you  a  rifle  in  the  house — or  a  pair  of 
pLstols?  '  Launcelot  was  so  token  by  surprise 
that  he  hurriedly  confessed  to  having  guns 
and  pistols  and  rides,  and  all  other  murderous 
wcajjons  necessary  for  the  tit  equipment  of 
a  gentleman. 

"  We  will  have  some  fun,  then,"  she  said, 
looking  hsppy  and  full  of  mischief  Violet 
and  Eila — Ella  dragged  sorely  against  her  will, 
for  the  Very  sightof  a  pistol  nearly  threw  her 
into  hysterics — went  into  the  shnibbery  ;  and 
there  Violet  challenged  Lnuncilot  I"  shoot 
with  her  at  a  mark  at  twenty  pnces ;  tlicn.,«& 
she  grew  vain,  at  thirty.  Lauuf-i-ViV  ■»rs\»,  V>«» 
proud  to  relii&o  tU&  chiilieti£«  -,  \>idV\«^\n^  ot 
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course  that  alittle  black-eved  girl,  whose  waist 
he  could  span  between  his  thumb  and  little 
finger,  and  with  hands  that  could  hardly  find 
gloves  small  enough  for  them,  could  not  shoot 
so  well  as  he. 

Launcelot  was  nervous — that  must  be  con- 
fessed ;  and  Violet  was  excited.  Launcelot's 
nervousness  helped  his  failure ;  but  Violet's 
excitement  helped  her  success.  Iler  bullet 
hit  the  mark  every  time  straight  in  the  centre, 
and  Launcelot  never  hit  once  ;  which  was  not 
very  pleasant  in  their  respective  conditions  of 
lord  and  subject ;  for  so  Launcelot  classed 
men  and  women — especially  little  women 
with  small  wusts — in  his  own  magnificent 
mind. 

"  He  had  not  shot  for  a  long  time,"  he  said, 
"  and  he  was  out  of  practice.  He  drank  coffee 
fbr  breakfast,  and  that  had  made  his  hand 
unsteady — " 

"  And  confess  too,  Cousin  Launce,"  said 
Violet,  "  that  you  were  never  very  good  at 
shooting  any  time  of  your  life,  without  coffee 
or  with  it  Why.  you  don't  even  load  properly ; 
how  can  you  dioot  if  you  don't  know  how 
to  load !  We  can't  read  without  an  alpha- 
bet 1"  In  the  prettiest  manner  possible  she 
took  the  pistol  from  her  cousin's  hand  and 
loaded  it  for  him — first  drawing  his  charge. 
"  Now  try  again !"  she  said,  speaking  as  if 
to  a  child  ;  "  nothing  like  perseverance." 

Launcelot  was  provoked,  but  subdued,  and 
he  did  as  his  little  instructress  bade  him  ;  to 
fail,  once  more.  His  bullet  went  wide  of  the 
target,  and  Violet's  lodged  in  the  bull's  eye. 
So  Launcelot  flung  the  pistols  on  the  grass 
and  said,  "  It  is  a  very  unladylike  amuse- 
ment, Miss  Tudor ;  and  I  was  much  to  blame 
to  encourage  you  in  such  nonsense."  Offering 
his  arm  to  Ella,  he  walked  sulkily  away. 

Violet  looked  after  them  both  for  some 
time,  watching  them  through  the  trees. 
There  was  a  peculiar  expression  in  her  face — 
a  mixture  of  whimsical  humour,  of  pain,  of 
triumph,  and  of  a  wistful  kind  of  longing,  that 
perhaps  she  was,  in  her  own  heart,  uncon- 
scious of.  She  then  turned  away ;  and  with  a 
half  sigh,  said  softly  to  herself:  "  It  is  a  pity 
Cousin  Launcelot  has  such  a  bad  temper  !" 

After  this  Launcelot  became  more  and 
more  reserved  to  Violet,  and  more  and  more 
affectionate  to  Ella.  Although  he  often  won- 
dered at  himself  for  thinking  so  much  of  the 
one—  though  only  in  anger  and  dislike — and 
so  little  of  the  other.  Why  should  he  disturb 
himself  about  Violet ! 

On  the  other  hand  Violet  was  distressed 
at  Lnuncelot's  evident  dislike  for  her.  What 
had  she  said?  What  had  she  done  ?  She  was 
always  good-tempered  to  him,  and  ready  to 
oblige.  To  be  sure  she  had  told  him  several 
rough  truths ;  but  was  not  the  truth  always 
to  be  told  f  And  just  see  the  good  she  had 
done  him  I  Look  how  much  more  active  and 
less  spoilt  he  was  now  than  he  used  to  be. 
It  was  all  owing  to  her.  She  wished,  for 
mh'a  sake,  that  he  liked  her  better;  for  it 


would  be  very  disagreeable  for  Ella  when  she 
married,  if  Ella's  husband  did  not  like  to  see 
her  in  his  house.  It  was  really  very  dis- 
tressing. And  Violet  cried  on  her  pillow  that 
night,  thinking  over  the  dark  future  when 
she  could  not  stay  with  Ella,  because  Ella's 
husband  hated  her. 

This  was  after  Violet  had  beaten  Cousin 
Launcelot  three  games  of  chess  consecutively. 
Launcelot  had  been  furiously  humiliated  ;  for 
he  was  accounted  the  best  chess-player  of  the 
neighbourhood.  But  Violet  was  rcaUy  a  good 
player,  and  had  won  the  prize  at  a  chess  club, 
where  she  had  been  admitted  by  extraor- 
dinary courtesy  ;  it  not  being  the  custom  of 
that  reputable  institution  to  suffer  woman- 
hood within  its  sacred  walls.  But  she  was 
very  unhappy  about  cou.sin  Launce  for  all 
that ;  and  the  next  day  looked  quite  pale  and 
cast  down.  Even  Launcelot  noticed  his 
obnoxious  cousin's  changed  looks  and  asked 
her,  rather  graciously,  "If  she  were  iUt" 
To  which  question  Violet  replied  by  &  blush, 
a  glad  smile  bursting  out  like  a  song,  and  a 
pretty  pout,  "  No,  I  am  not  ill,  thamc  you." 
Which  ended  their  interchange  of  civilities 
for  the  day. 

Launcelot  became  restless,  feverish,  meian- 
choly,  cross;  at  times  boisterously  K>Ji  at 
times   the  very  echo   of  despair.      He  was 
kind  to  Ella,  and  confessed  to  himself  how 
fortunate  he  was  in  having  chosen  her ;  but  he 
could  not  understand — ^knowing  how  much  he 
loved  her — the  extraordinary  effect  she  had 
upon  his  nerves.     Her  passivcness  irritated 
him.     Her  soft  and  musical  voice  made  him 
wretched  ;   for  he  was  incessantly  watching 
ibr  a  change  of  intonation  or  an  emphasis 
which  never  came.     Her  manners  were  cer- 
tainly the  perfection  of  manners — he  desired 
none  other  in  his  wife — but,  if  she  would  some- 
times move  a  little  quicker,  or  look  intererted 
and  plca.<!cd  when   he   tried  to  amuse  btfi 
she  would  make  him  infinitely  happier.    And 
oh  I   if  she  would  only  do  something  room 
than    work     those     eternal    slippers,    how 
glad  he  would  be.     "  There  they  are,"  be  ex- 
claimed nloud,  as  the   two   cousins  passed 
before  hi.s  window.     "  By  Jove,  what  a  fixa* 
that  Violet  has ;  and  her  hair,  what  a  lustroaa* 
black;  and  what  eyes.     Pshaw  1  what  is  it  ■*" 
me  what  hair  or  eyes  she  has?"      And    "fc* 
closed  his  window  and  turned  away.    But^     ^ 
a  minute  after,  he  was  watching  the  two  gl** 
again,  seeing  only  Violet      "The  stnf*t* 
strength  of  hate,"  he  said,  as  he  stepped  <*"* 
on  the  lawn,  to  follow  them. 

Launcelot's  life  was  very  different  rwtr  f 
what  it  had  been.     He  wondered  at  hin*** 
He  had  become  passionately  fond  of  ridipR 
and  was  looking  forward   to   the   huntif 
season  with   delight       He  rode  every  ^ 
with  his  two  cousins ;  and  he  and  Violet  h*" 
races  tocether,  which  made  them  sometitf** 
leave  Ella  and  her  grey  for  half  an  hour  ^ 
the  Inncs.     He  used  to  shoot  too — practifl4 
secretly — until  one  day  he  astonished  Viol*' 
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by  hitting  the  bull's  eye  as  often  as  herself. 
lie  ttilki.'d  a  ^ent  deal,  and  bad  not  opened 
Shtlley  for  a  forliiigbt.  He  woa  more  niituriU 
and  leas  vain  ;  and  flutnetlinvs  even  con- 
descended to  laugh  60  as  to  be  heard, 
mid  to  iipprerjntc  a  jest  But  this  was  very 
rare,  and  aUvaya  had  the  appearance  of  a 
condescension,  ii.s  when  men  talk  to  children, 
lie  still  Imted  Yiokt;  and  they  quarrelled 
every  day  regular!}',  but  were  seldout  apart 
They  bated  each  other  so  much  that  they 
could  not  be  happy  without  bickering. 
Although  to  do  Violet  justice,  it  was  all  on 
Launcelul's  side.  Left  to  herself,  she  would 
never  liave  said  a  cross  word  to  him.  But 
yhat  could  she  do  when  he  was  so  ira|ierti- 
neiitf  Thus  they  rode,  and  iihot,  and  played 
at  cliea.s,  and  {juarrelled,  and  sulked,  ivtid 
became  reconciled,  nnd  qnarrelli^d  ag.-^in; 
and  Ellit,  Btill  and  calm,  looked  oti  with  her 
soft  l>!ue  eyes,  and  often  "  wondered  thoy 
were  such  children  together.*' 

One  day,  the  threu  fimnd  tlxinselves  to- 
gether on  a  bench  under  a  line  old  purple 
beech,  which  bentdown  its  great  brancheis  like 
bowers  about  theui.  Ella  gathered  a  few  of 
the  mo8t  bi.autiful  leave's,  and  placed  thcni 
in  her  huir.  They  did  not  look  very  well; 
her  hair  wa-i  too  light;  and  Launcelot  said 

BO. 

"  Perhaps  they  will  look  better  on  you, 
Miss  Tudor,"  he  added,  picking  a  I*ronil  mid 
ruddy  lea*",  and  laying  it  Bacehuule  fa-sliion  on» 
her  curly,  thick  black  bands.  IJis  hand 
•  touched  her  check.  He  started,  und  dropped 
it  Kudilenly,  as  if  that  round  fresih  face  had 
been  Iturniiig  iron.  Violet  tiUlshed  deeply, 
and  felt  distresjied,  and  asliumcd,  and  angry. 
Trendding,  and  with  a  strange  difficulty  of 
breathing,  she  got  up  and  ran  away;  saying, 
that  she  was  going  for  licr  parasol — although 
she  had  it  in  her  hand — anrl  would  be  back 
Immediately.  But  she  staj-ed  awny  a  long 
time,  wondering  at  cousin  Launcelot s  iuiper- 
tjnence.  When  .she  c.inie  back  no  one  was  to 
bo  seen.  Ella  and  L-'iuncelot  had  gone  into  the 
shrubbery  to  look  alter  a  lure  that  had  run 
across  the  path  ;  ftnd  Violet  sat  down  on  the 
bench  waiung  for  tliein,  and  very  pleased 
Ihcy  had  gone.  She  heard  a  footstep.  It 
was  Launcelot  without  his  cousin.  "  Ella 
had  pone  ttito  the  house,"  he  said,  "  not  quite 
understanding  that  Miss  Tudor  was  coming 
back  to  the  scat" 

Violet  instantly  rose ;  a  kind  of  terror  was 
in  her  face,  and  she  trembled  more  than  ever. 
"  I  must  go  and  look  for  her,"  sJie  said,  taking 
up  her  para.xol. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Mi&B  Tudor,  that  tny  presence 
is  so  excessively  disagreeable  to  you  I"  Laun- 
celot said,  moving  aside  to  let  her  paas. 

Violet  looked  full  into  his  face,  in  utter  aiston- 
ishracnt  "Disagreeable!  Your  presence 
di.*&greeable  to  tne?  Why,  cousin  Launce, 
it  is  you  who  hate  nut/" 

"  You  know  the  contrary,"  said  Launcelot 
hurriedly.      "  You    ktest  and   despise  me : 


and  take  no  pains  to  hide  your  feelings — not 
ordinary  cousinly  pains!  I  know  that  I  am 
full  of  faults,"  speaking  as  if  a  dam  had  been 
removed,  and  the  waters  were  rushing  over 
in  a  torrent — "  but  .still  I  am  not  bo  had  as 
}-oa  think  me !  I  have  done  all  I  could  to 
please  you  since  you  have  been  here.  T  have 
altered  my  fonner  habits.  1  have  adopted 
your  advice,  and  followed  your  example.  If 
I  knew  how  to  make  you  esteem  me,  I  would 
try  even  more  than  I  have  already  tried  to 
succeed.  I  can  endure  anything  mthcr  than 
the  humiliating  contempt  you  feel  for  me!" 
Launcelot  became  suddenly  afflicted  with  a 
choking  sensation ;  there  was  a  sense  of 
flillncss  in  his  head,  and  his  limbs  shook. 
Suddenly  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  Yes, 
man  a<i  he  was,  he  wept  Violet  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck;  and  took  his  head 
between  her  little  hands.  She  bent  her  face 
till  her  breath  came  warm  on  his  forvhead, 
and  spoke  a  few  innocent  worda  which  might 
have  been  said  to  a  brother.  liut  they  con- 
jured up  a  strange  world  in  both.  Violet 
tri'jd  to  disengage  herself;  for  il  w.m  Laun- 
celot now  who  held  her.  Sho  hid  her  face; 
but  he  forced  her  to  look  up. 

For  a  long  time,  she  bedought  only  (o  be 
rclea.scd;  when  suddenly,  as  if  conquered  by 
something  stronger  than  herself,  she  flung 
herself  from  him,  an<i  darted  into  the  house,  in 
a  state  of  c.M'iteinent  nnd  tumult 

An  agony  of  relleetion  succeedwl  to  this 
agony  (if  feeling;  and  Launcelot  and  Violet 
both  fflt  as  if  they  had  committed  or  were 
atiout  to  commit  some  fearful  sin.  Could 
Violet  betray  her  friend?  Could  she  who 
had  always  uphdd  truth  and  honour,  accept 
Ella's  toiilideace  only  to  depiive  her  of  her 
lover?  It  was  worse  than  guilt!  Poor 
Violet  wept  the  bitterest  tears  her  bright 
eyes  had  ever  shed ;  for  she  laboured  under 
a  .sense  of  sin  that  was  insupportable.  She 
dared  not  look  at  Ella,  but  feigned  a  head- 
ache, and  went  into  her  own  room  to  weep. 
Launcelot  was  shocked  too ;  but  Launcelot 
was  a  man ;  and  the  sense  of  a  half-developed 
triumph  somewhat  deadened  liis  si-nse  of  re- 
mor.se.  A  certain  dim  unravelling  of  the 
my.'=tery  of  the  past  was  also  pleasant.  With- 
out being  dishonourable,  ho  was  less  over- 
come. 

t'n  titat  <lrcadful  day  Launcelot  and  Violet 
spoke  no  niorc  to  each  other.  They  did 
not  even  look  at  each  other.  Ella  thought 
that  some  new  quarrel  had  burst  forth  in 
her  absence,  and  tried  to  make  it  up  between 
them,  in  her  amiable  way.  But  ineflertuully. 
Violet  rushed  away  when  Launcelot  cime 
near  her,  and  she  besought  Ella  (o  have 
her  alone  so  patheh'eally,  that  the  poor  girl, 
bewildered,  only  sighed  at  the  dread  of  being 
unable  t'l  connect  together  the  two  greatest 
loves  of  her  life. 

The  d:iy  after,  Violet  chanced  to  receive  a 
letter  from  her  mother,  in  which  that  poor 
woman,  having  had  an  attack  of  spasms  in 
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her  chest,  and  bcin»  otheririsc  quite  out  of 
Bortst,  expressed  her  ^rm  belief  ttint  she  should 
never  see  her  sweet  child  again.  The  dear  old 
lady  consequently  bade  her  adieu  rcaipnedly. 
On  ordinary  days  Violet  would  have  known 
what  all  thia  pathos  meant ;  to-day  she  was 
glad  to  (um  it  to  account,  and  to  appear  to 
believe  it  She  8fK)ke  to  her  aunt  and  to  Ella, 
and  told  them  that  she  must  absolutely  leave 
by  the  afternoon  train — poor  mnmnia  was 
ill,  and  she  could  not  let  her  be  nursed  by 
servants.  There  was  nothing  to  oppose  to 
this  argument  Mrs.  Churaley  ordered  the 
brougham  to  take  her  to  the  station  pre- 
cisely at  two  o'clock.  Launcelot  was  not  in 
the  room  when  these  arrangements  were 
made ;  nor  did  he  know  anything  that  was 
taking  place  until  he  came  down  to  luncheon, 
pale  and  haggard,  to  find  Violet  in  her  tra- 
velling dress,  standing  by  her  boxes, 

"  What  is  all  this,  Violet?"  ho  cried,  taken 
off  his  guard,  nnd  seizing  her  hands  as  he 
spoke, 

"  I  am  going  away,"  said  Violet  as  quietly 
as  she  could  ;  but  without  looking  at  him. 

Ue  started  as  if  an  electric  shock  had 
passed  through  him.  "  Violet,  going  I"  he 
?ricd  in  a  sulTooated  voice.  lie  was  pale ; 
and  his  hands,  clasped  on  the  back  of  the 
chair,  were  white  with  the  strain.  "Going? 
Why?" 

"Mamma  is  ill,"  said  Violet  It  was  all 
she  could  say. 

"  I  am  sorry  we  are  to  lose  you,"  he  then 
said  very  slowly — each  word  as  if  ground 
from  him,  as  words  are  ground  out,  when 
they  are  tlic  marks  of  intense  passion. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
Ella  turned  to  Violet  Every  one  felt  there 
was  a  mystery  they  did  not  know  of.  Elk 
went  to  her  cousin. 

"Dear  Violet,  what  docs  all  this  mean?" 
she  asked,  her  arm  round  the  little  one's 
neck,  canMwingly. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Violet  with  great 
difficultv.     "  There  is  nothing." 

Big  drops  stood  on  Launcelot's  forehead. 
"  Ought  j'ou  not  to  write  first  to  your  mo- 
ther— to  give  her  notice  before  you  go?"  he 
said. 

"No,"  she  answered,  her  flushed  face 
quivering  from  brow  to  lip ;  "  I  must  go  at 
once." 

At  that  momenta  servant  entered  liurriedly 
to  say  the  latcfit  tnoraent  had  arrived  to 
enable  them  to  calch  tlio  train.  Adieu x 
were  given  in  all  haste.  Violet's  tears, 
beginning  to  gather — but  only  to  gather  as 
yet,  not  to  flow — kept  bravely  back  for  love 
and  for  pride,  "  Good  bye,"  to  Ella,  warmly, 
tenderly,  with  her  heart  fllltd  with  self- 
reproach.  "  Good  bye,"  to  aunt :  aunt  her- 
self very  sad ;  and  then  "  Good  bye,"  1o 
Launcelot  "  Good  bye,  Itr  Chumley,"  hhc 
said,  holding  out  her  bund,  but  not  looking.' 
into  his  face.  He  could  not  speak.  lie  tried 
to  bid  her  adieu;    but   his  lips  were   dry, 


and  his  voice  would  not  come.  All  he  did 
was  to  express  in  his  features  such  exquisite 
gufftring  that  Violet  for  a  moment  was  over- 
come herself,  and  could- scarcely  draw  away 
her  hand.  The  hour  struck ;  and  duty  with 
brave  Violet  before  all.  Launcelot  stood 
where  she  left  him.  She  ran  down  the 
lawn;  she  was  almost  out  of  sight,  when 
"Violet!  Violet!"  rang  from  the  house  like 
the  cry  of  death, 

Violet — a  moment  irresolute — returned; 
then  almost  unconsciously  she  found  herself 
kneeling  bct^ide  Ijiuneelot,  who  lay  senseless 
in  a  chair;  and  saying,  "Launcelot,  I  will  not 
leave  you  I" 

The  burden  of  pain  was  shifted  now. 
From  Ijiunceiot  and  her  to  Ella.  But  Ella 
— sentimental  atwl  conventional  as  she  might 
be — was  a  girl  who,  like  many,  can  perform 
great  sacrifices  with  an  unruffled  brow;  who 
can  ice  over  their  hearts,  and  feci  without 
cxpn>B.«ion ;  who  can  contJume  their  sorrows 
inwardly,  the  world  the  while  believing  them 
happy. 

Many  years  after — by  the  time  her  graceful 
girlhood  had  waned  into  a  fnded  womanhood 
and  when  Launcelot  had  become  an  active 
country  gentleman  and  Violet  a  staid  wif»— 
Ella  lost  her  sorrows,  and  came  to  her  peaca 
in  the  love  of  a  disabled  Indian  officer,  whom 
she  had  known  many  years  ago — and  wlios« 
sunset  days  she  made  days  of  warmth  and 
ioy  ;  persuading  herself  and  him  too,  that  the 
Cornet  Pampicr  she  had  flirted  with  when  a 
girl,  she  had  always  loved. 


THE  DESERET  NEWS. 

A  FEW  years  ago  n  power-loom  weaver  of 
Presttin  embraced  the  tenets  of  Joe  Smith,*and 
betook  him.scir,  with  his  wife,  his  mother,  and 
his  goods  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Oio 
present  seat  of  the  Mormon  heresy  in  Ame- 
rica. Until  lately  no  tidings  of  him  were 
received ;  but  presently  came  letters  and  some 
copies  of  the  Deserct  News,  to  which  the  ex- 
weaver  has  become  the  reporter.  The  op- 
portunity of  a  missionary  coming  home  to  the 
mother  country  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  has  been  taken  advantage 
of,  not  only  for  the  transmission  of  these 
letters,  but  to  enable  the  reporter  of  the 
Deserct  News  to  circulate,  in  this  country, 
a  collection  of  discourses  which  he  has  re- 
ported. 

The  Deserct  News  is  not  a  very  imposing 
journal  to  look  at  It  is  printed  upon  a  small 
single  sheet;  the  paper  is  thin  but  good; 
the  printing  is  very  fair;  and  the  matter, 
however  odd,  is  creditable.  The  motto  of 
the  Descret  News  is  Truth  and  Liberty  ;  the 
date  of" the  number  Ix'fore  us  is  "Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  U.  T.,  Saturday,  April  10,  1853." 
*  For  a  ddUm  of  wbom  ■••  vol.  111.,  pan  SSt,  tt  thla 


The  Journal  does  not  contain  a  great  variety 
of  matter ;  but  it  in  all  readable  and  nioiitly  to 
the  point;  one  column  only  being  set  apart 
for  levity  and  ticlion.  It  contains  a  story 
headed  The  Twins  or  Selling  a  Widow ;  which 
tells  how  one  Doctor  Williamson,  fornn-rly  of 
Stuten  Island,  cured  the  widow  Mehitable  of 
scandal-niongcrii)<;,  by  telling?  her  that  twins 
had  Ifecn  bom  at  the  houjieof  the  Widow  Sally, 
which  twins,  after  great  gossiping,  proved  to  be 
only  puppies.  This  column  is  tilled  up  with 
quaint  and  puritanical  anecdotes.  "  A  wo- 
man wa^i  walking,  and  a  man  looked  at  her 
and  followed  her.  The  woman  said,  '  Why 
do  you  follow  mo?'  Ho  answered,  'Bc- 
cau.se  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  you.'  The 
woman  said,  '  Why  are  you  in  love  with  me  J 
My  sister  is  much  handsomer  ttian  roc;  she 
is  coming  after  me,  go  and  make  love  to  her.' 
The  man  turned  back  and  saw  a  woman  with 
an  ugly  face.  Being  greatly  displcnscd,  he 
went  again  to  the  other  woman  and  said, 
'  Why  did  you  tell  a  story  V  The  woman 
answered,  '  Neither  did  you  speak  truth  ;  for 
if  you  are  in  love  with  me,  why  did  you  go 
after  another  woman?'  The  man  was 
confounded."  "We  should  rather  think  he 
was. 

Next  comes  some  original  poetry  from  the 
pen  of  ilis.s  E.  K.  Snow,  who  scrms  to  be  the 
L.  E.  L.  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
verses  arc  not  good,  but  they  arc  verj*  pious. 
Let  us  pass  on  to  an  instalment  of  "  The 
History  of  Joseph  Smith,"  which  Jills  the 
next  four  columns  and  a  half.  It  is  in  tliu 
form  of  a  diary.  The  period  referred  to  is 
Julj',  1838,  when  the  Mormons,  yet  in  their 
infancy,  wandered  about  over  the  continent 
of  America  in  scorch  of  a  resting-place. 

"  TnesdnT,  loth.— This  morning  the  Councillor!) 

oft'  tlw  up  hi.x  rejiolutions,  which  were 

m..  I  loptvd    in   HiilMtniiCC,    AS   fullows: 

Tii  -  .MK.er  i-hiill  receive  lulvicc  from  tlie 

Couucilluf*  vvocoriiinir  tiia  duticx. — Se«)ii<i,  At 
font  o'clock  A.  M.  the  horu  oliiill  blow  fur  rising  ; 
■n<l  Al  twenty  iniiiutei  post  four  for  pnivor;!,  nt 
*hich  tiiiio  Moh  overseer  shnll  sco  tlmt  the  in- 
cites of  hill  tent  nro  rendy  for  worsliip. — Tliird. 
Tile  li^acl  of  ciicli  divUiou  «linll  ko«p  n  roll  of  all 
•**•  iiLilc'-lKAlicd  nicn  to  nUind  giiiird  in  luni,  an 
^le.J  for  by  tlie  Enijii)ecr;  one  linlf  in  tlje  former, 
Ipo  other  half  In  ino  luttcr,  pnrt  of  tbo  niKlit. — 
*^OQrtli.  Kaeh  compnny  of  the  camp  i*  onliUod  to 
*''  Cf^nul  |>roporiioii  of  tlic  millc,  whether  they  own 
J«e  cown  or  not.— Fifili.  Tlioiran  Buttcrfii-lil  »1inll 
***  ■ip]H.>I:it«d  lierd*[nau  to  rlrivo  the  cowrg  and 
?*ck,  and  >co  llinl  they  an  lakon  cure  of  and  cull 
^*  ateifitanco  wlion  noodod. — Sixth.  That,  in  do 
at  preAint,  nhiill  iho  cainp  uiovo  more  than 
tD  milrji  per  day,  unlcas  circauistaucea  atmo- 
Bv  require  it. 

'  '■    !        '   \,  lull. — The  camp  movecl  eleven 
■  ■.1  oior  night  at  C'hi|iiM!way  ;  anJ 
V'  •  were  thorougiily  drcncliud   rtilh  a 

'''•■■■■>■  iiiowtr,  and  retired  to  tlioir  Io'lirin){*  wot, 
*'":iii:iii,  wlio  had  been  troubled  with  the  rlicntna- 
"•w.  »iud  next  uiorniDd  (Thuwday,  l'2th)  ho  had 
J«l  fell  no  wo!l  and  apry  for  a  lon^  tiiiio.  .  .  . 
»f>dsr,  IStli,  pajwed  on  to  Mohican,  .iieventeon 
ti'  Lrreal  carioaity  among  tlio  inhabit' 

»  i  with  Komo   hard  »peoclif»  about 

J '  ^         .        .lu  (lie  honest-looking   Untobuian 


aaid  he  wished  he  wa.t  ready  to  go  atone  with 
them.  .  .  .  N,  B,  Baldwin  preferred  a  charge 
agiiin^t  Abraham  Bond  for  murniiiriui}  and  otlior 
uu-Chrinlian-liko  condnot.  After  hoarjng  both 
purlies  the  Council  referred  them  to  the  company 
of  their  own  tcut  for  settlement." 

These  wandering  Mormons  had  to  undergo 
much  persecution  ;  but  they  met  it  with 
finnnesis  and  constancy,  fed,  it  must  be  ad' 
milted,  with  superstition,  and  supported  hy 
astounding  miracles.  Thus  on  Tuesday  the 
17th,  we  find  that 

"The  Court  was  in  »e««ion  nt  M«D»fleld,  and 
the  case  of  the  imprisoned  brethren  was  called 
up  at  eight  this  moroini;:  but  no  bill  was  found, 
and  they  were  dischiir|?cd  at  foar  minntes  post 
one  p.  u.,  and  joined  the  cum n  at  seven,  having 
travelled  twenty-two  miles.  While  in  prison  ihe.y 
prayed  and  sang,  and  rejoiced  tlial  thoy  wore 
counted  worthy  tosulTar;  nnd  in  the  niiilit  a  lieht 
oqiml  to  noonday  bnrat  into  thn  prison.  Eldor 
Dunham  took  out  his  watch  and  saw  that  it  woa 
three  minutes  past  one,  nnd  ho  received  a  tesli- 
tnony  that  they  would  be  libcmted  the  same  hoar 
that  afternoon,  which  proved  true.  Thurnday, 
19th.  Encamped  on  a  prairie  in  a  line  for  the  ftrkt 
time.  In  their  travels  this  day  Ihcy  fell  in  with  a 
LiiiDahito  of  the  Wyandot  tribe.  Eliler  Parker 
gave  him  the  stick  of  Jo*eph,  which  pleased  him 
mncli.  When  ho  saw  the  camp  moving  he  ex- 
cliunied,  'pis  snrprise  me  'moitingrly.'  Sunday, 
2'ind.  Rceoi  vod  u  sidnte  of  rotten  eggs  from  a  house 
A.'i  We  passed  ;  adiniuisterod  th«  sncrnment  for  the 
first  titno  on  their  journey.  Jlonday,  23rd,  a 
wheel  of  a  wnirffon,  heavily  loaded,  run  over  the 
\ee  of  Elder  Peck's  son,  which  nearlv  e«vorod  Uio 
flesh  10  llio  bono ;  Elder  Peck  laid  ^ia  hands  on 
his  son  in  tho  name  of  the  Lord,  ami  ho  was  able 
to  wnlk  ;  and  tho  next  morning  there  was  not  so 
miteh  OS  a  coloured  spot  to  be  seen  on  the  leg  I 
Tuesday,  *24th,  while  the  sisters  were  wasliing,  tiio 
brethren  ch'>ppO'l  fcvcn  acres  of  underwood,  and 
reaped  iind  bound  three  acres  of  wheat,  for  whioh 
they  received  ulnoteon  dolhus." 

Further  on  wo  have  some  details  of  the 
sort  of  opposition  they  met  with  in  America. 

"  Some  two  weeks  previous  to  this  Judeo  Morim 
who  lived  at  Mill  Post,  infonncd  John  I).  Lee  and 
Levi  Stewart  ihiit  it  was  dutennincd  by  the  mob  to 
provcnt  the  Marmons  from  votini;  nt  tho  election 
on  tho  sixtti  (lay  of  Anaust,  and  thereby  elect 
Colonel  William'P.  Pcniston,  who  led  the  mob  in 
Ciny  County.  lie  also  advised  them  to  go  pre- 
pared for  an  attack,  to  sUind  their  ground,  and 
have  their  riglits.  Tho  brethren,  hopinij  bettor 
things,  gave  little  heed  to  Judsrc  Morin's  friendly 
couDsel,  and  repaired  to  tho  polls  at  Onllatin,  tha 
shiro  town  of  Bavie*  Countv,  without  weapon*. 
About  eleven  o'clnck  a.  M.,  William  P.  Peniston 
ascended  the  head  of  a  barrel  aud  harangued  tho 
electors  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  thorn  ngaiust 
the  Mormons,  saying  that  the  Mormon  leaders 
wore  a  set  or  horso  thieves,  liars,  counterfeiters, 
Ac,  and  you  know  that  they  profess  to  he4d  tho 
sick,  cast  out  devils,  &,c. ;  and  yon  know  that  is  a 
lie :  that  the  members  of  the  church  were  dupes, 
and  not  too  good  to  take  a  faNe  oath  on  anv  com- 
mon occasion;  that  thoy  would  steal,  and  did  not 
conceive  property  safo  where  they  were  ;  thiit  ho 
wa«  opposed  to  their  settling  there,  and  if  they 
•uflTored  the  Mormons  to  vote,  the  people  would 
soon  lose  their  sutfrage  ;  and,  said  he  (oildresaing 
tho  saints),  •!  liondcd  a  nmb  to  drive  yon  out 
of  (lay  County,  and  would  not  prevent  vour  being 
tnohljod  now.'  When  Uiohard  (wiVij.V  V^vo'y.s 
Welding,  tha  mob  bvvWj,  jMrt  i^tiMn^s.  «t»>oj)^  ^<»t 
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th«  occnxion,  be^ao  ■  dilioiiMEon  with  brother 
SumiK'1  Brown  by  BSTinff  'Tli«  Mormons  wcro  not 
iillnu'cil  to  votB  in  C(i«y  County,  no  inorB  timn  the 
lii)rsfcr!<,'  and  nttomptcd  to  utrikc  Brown,  who 
jCrudiially  retreiiteil,  parrying  tho  bh^w  with  his 
nuilirellii,  vrliile  Welding  ooiitin(ie>l  to  pre#«  upon 
li!in,  oulliii?  Iiiin  n  har,  <tc. ;  and,  while  nttenipt- 
inn  to  rcii«at  the  blow  on  IJrown,  T'errj-  Durphy 
fctfeniptcil  to  Buppresa  tho  diffldilty  by  holciin? 
Dick"»  nnn.  when  nve  or  eix  oftlip  iiiobl>Br»  seized 
l)urphv  iind  i-ntnnionccd  heatiiie  hirn  witli  dnbs, 
bo«r<l«,  Ac,  nnd  crvinp  '  Kill  liim  !  kill  hint  I'  when 
A  general  rphWo  cbinmoriwd  with  fi^ts  and  olube 
(the  niobhcTM  boini{  nboiit  ten  to  one  of  tho  *nint«!. 
Aliriiliiini  NcNon  wii»  knocked  down  nnJ  hnd  hit 
clotlies  torn  o9',  »nd  while  tryinif  to  get  np  wan 
atlefked  wrnin ;  when  lii»  hrotlier  liynun  NoNon 
ran  in  aiiione  them,  nud  knocked  the  mobbers 
down  Willi  tlio  hntt  of  Ids  whip.  Kiley  Stewart 
olriii'k  I>ii.k  Wtldinij  on  the  head,  wliicli  bronirht 
him  to  the  irroand.  The  mob  cried  out,  "  Dick 
Weldini'a  dead  I  who  killed  Uiuk  I"  And  Ihoy 
fell  upon  Riley,  knocked  him  down,  kicked  him, 
and  hnlhKH'd,  'Kill  hhii !  kilt  him!  shoot  him! 
nnd  would  hiive  killed  him  Iind  not  John  L.  Rut- 
ler  ■'pniiiif  in  amonirst  them  and  knocked  them 
down  ;  during  nboiil  five  minute*  it  wii«  one  cun- 
tinned  knock  down,  when  tho  mob  dii»pcr»od  to 
tfut  flre-nrm«.  Very  few  of  tho  hrelhreu  voted. 
Kiley,  «sciininir  across  the  river,  had  hla  wounds 
droiMid  ana  rotnrned  homc.^' 

Again,  soon  aflcr,  wc  find  that 

"  About  one  hundred  ami  flftv  Miwourian* 
warred  Btfiiin.«t  frora  »ix  to  twelve  or  our  brethren, 
who  fouffht  liko  lions;  fovcnd  Mia^otiriuna  had 
their  nkidU  erneked — ble'^ed  1>e  llio  memory 
of  thojio  lew  brolhron  who  contended  so  »trcnu- 
ounly  for  their  con'titntional  rights  nnd  rctiijinua 
freedom,  B)|riuu>»t  Buch  an  ovcrwljeluiing  force 
of  desperatloes.'' 

The  next  nrticle  in  the  Descret  News  is  an 
official  paper  sigiuvi  by  tlie  tlirop  i>rcsidonls, 
Brisbam  Yoiinji,  Iltlior  C.  Kimbull,  and 
Will.ird  Richards,  nnd  which  professes  to  be 
a  report  upon  the  progxtss  and  prospects 
of  tho  Gri-at  Sail  I<akc  City.  Tt  is  stvled: 
"  Tlie  Ninth  OoTicral  EpiaUc  of  the  Presi- 
dency nf  the  Church  of  I.iitttr-Dny  Snints, 
from"  Great  Snlt  Lake  Valley  to  the  Saint.* 
scattered  abroad  throuphoiit  the  Earth." 
It  rnmtncnces  by  conpratulntiiip:  the  saints 
that  tfip  Lord  hnth  prepared  a  hidinp-pJucc 
for  hi((  people,  aniidst  the  valleys  of  the 
cverlastinjr  hillK.  .'Vfter  soino  reference  to 
their  external  position,  the  .saints  are  in- 
formed that  Elder  Cannon  is  translating 
the  Hook  of  Mormon  into  the  Owyhcati 
Innpiiaee ;  that  Ihe  [lopnlation  is  fast  upon 
the  inereaiic:  and  that  tho  saint.s  are  pros- 
pcHnp  exceedingly.  Domestic  manufnclures 
are  improvinc;;  but  not  so  fast  as  in  dcsimWe. 
The  tanneries  arc  gradually  flourisliinp, 
and  "  considerable  leather"  ha.s  been  pro- 
duced. A  manufartory  for  conihs  has  com- 
menced ;  the  mountain  mahoRany  bidding 
fair  to  siijiersedc  ivory  in  that  description  of 
manufacture.  The  iron  foundries  are  reported 
to  be  in  so  prosperous  a  .state  that  one  pair  of 
handirnns  had  acttially  been  exhibited  to  the 
conference.  The  Presidents  en  on  to  state 
further  that  much  valued  machinery  has  been 
added  to  the  Temple  shops;  at]d  that  IbcSocutl 


Hall  »ras  go  far  completed  as  to  be  occupied 
by  meetings  and  dramatic  entertainment'*, 
and  was  "dedicated"  on  the  Drat  of  January. 
With  reS|)ect  to  agriculture,  tho  report  slatea 
that  "many  young  fruit  trees  have  been  tran*- 
planted  this  spring;,  and  million*  more  would 
be  if  they  could  be  had."  which  nol)ody  will  be 
dispo.scd  to  doubt  The  Raiiits  are  solemnly 
enjoined  to  brine  with  them  alltihoice  secdi^ 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  epi-stle  goes  on  to  record  the  cerc' 
monial  of  loyinp  the  four  conier-stones  of  the 
new  Temple  in  terms  of  no  small  pride  and 
pratulation.  The  immcn.<!e  afisetnbla>re  of  the 
saints  C»o  vast  that  the  in(»rcss  and  cpress  of 
twenty-flve  hundred  wa.s  scarcely  noted);  the 
Martial  Mu.sic,  Bandis  of  Choirs,  the  banner  of 
"  Zion's  Workmen "  towering  alofl,  and  the 
laying  of  each  separate  »t<ine  to  an  accompa- 
ninicntof  prayer,  singing,  and  oration,  is  duly 
and  eloquently  described  by  tlic  Presidents. 
'*  The  eorner-iitones,"'  say  they,  "  now  rest 
in  their  several  position.^,  about  jsixteen  feet 
below  tho  surface  of  the  eastern  bank  ;  be- 
neath the  reach  of  mountain  Hood.s,  when  the 
edifice  shall  be  completed,  and  .«odeep  beneath 
the  surface  that  it  will  cost  robbers  and  mobs 
too  much  labour  to  raze  it  to  its  foundation, 
leaving  not  one  stone  upon  another,  as  tbejr 
did  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem." 

The  cpistto  concludes  wilJi  an  adjuration 
to  the  brethren  to  "  come  home!" — but  not 
empty-handed : — 

"  Brinar  yonr  silver,  your  sold,  nnd  cvorythinff 
that  will  beantity  nnd  ennohio  ZIon.  and  e«t.iHlisR 
the  Hon  "O  of  I  ho  T,oril ;  not  forijettinif  the  r««<ed» 
nf  iill  eliniec  tree",  and  fruit'^and  ifniiii-,  and  irsefo] 
prodnctioiH  of  the  cartli,  and  labonr-i^ivini;  ma- 
chinery, keepini;  yoiirsolvea  uiupatlad  flrom  ttte 
world  by  the  waj-aido." 

Fehniary  Iho  14th  w.is  an  important  dajr' 
in  the  Mormon  calendar — manifestly  the 
dawn  of  their  church  militant 

"  In  the  presence  of  an  immenRe  eonconrse  of 

Ceopio,  awiKtcd  by  the  npustlcs  and  other".  We 
roke  the  (rroond  for  tho  fonndiition  of  the  Tem- 
ple; and  the  day  following,  prcparationn  were 
commenced  for  the  erection  of— uu  arsenal." 

Next  succeed  theadverti.sernents;  and,  from 
these  may  be  gathered  some  strange  phases 
of  this  community.  Several  general  dealers 
advertise  for  sale  superior  wall  and  curtain 
paper,  hats  nnd  capi»,  .shoes,  counterpanes, 
bonnet.'",  whitewash,  and  scrubbing-brushes, 
locks  and  latches,  ])aints  and  fancy  goods 
for  the  ladies.  Ix>wcr  down,  a  Mr.  W.  II, 
Carpenter  wishes  "to  inform  the  inhabitants 
of  Utah  Territory  "  thiit  ho  intends  "  to  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  brooms."  Mr. 
Thomas  McKenzie  announces  liiniself  as  the 
proprietor  of  a  hair-dressing,  wig-making, 
and  shaving  saloon,  at  which  for  cash  onjj 
"  except  those  who  are  engaged  on  the  public 
works,"  he  is  prepared  to  shave  the  saints  for 
fivcpence  each.  A  shilling  and  a  halfpenny 
are  hi.*  tcrtns  for  hair-cutting ;  and  i!ie  like 
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Th«  most  peenliar  of  all  these  adrertisc- 
menu  U  one  signed  bj  Presklcnt  Brigfaam 
Young ;  vrhich  gives  too  dear  an  insti^ht  into 
tbe  STStem  upon  which  public  baildings  arc 
arected  in  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake  Citjr,  to  need 
aaj  comment  or  explanation. 

"  NOTICE  \f  herobj-  ^rtn  to  the  Seventiaft,  •nd 
■II  otben  i»'ere«ted,  that  the  aeoounu  of  in'lcbt- 
satMcriptioos  for  the  erection  of  the 

Halt  ai*  cov  iii  mj  haQd.%  tc««tli«r 
nc  of  «!;b»i'Tiber».     1  do  not  tloem  it 

;-  r  -■  of  naniea  tad  io- 

i:  'jverj-    person    mu.»t 

►  no  V  uc  owes  unytliin^  or 

IKit — tiui  I  do  request  euch  and  every  one  who 
kuow4  that  t.e  i>>  indebted  to  inrorin  ma  ini> 
J,  .  I  ,.-■ .   iiofl^^  auj  jij  uliat  mniiner,  lie  intend*  to 

■10  snntc.  If  in  labour,  wliaj  kind, 
t  orcotnnjon.and  TThnt  bmni-h  ;  w!  fitifr 

l«:i!u->«'.>ri<  can  be  liad,  distliiifuiai  "  r  it 

will    be    haulins  timber,   lumber.  tir 

•and.     It  «  »>>  ititvntion  to  have  t!.  .  i  la 

npon  tbe  trround;  con^cqiicutly  wiil  requiro  the 
haelin;  of  the  clbv  from  the  low  InnJ  to  mix  with 
the  dirt  and  prevel  on  llio  gronnd.  Now,  befurs 
tbe  »prini;  work  coriiincnt.«it,  is  tbe  time  to  do  thi», 
as  wull  an  tho  i>tonc  haaling,  as  soou  a»  they  cun 
be  rinnrricd.  I  wi-*h  Ibe  brethren  who  will  do 
tbi<  kind  of  work  (o  noti^  mo  witboiit  dclny,  that 
I  may  be  enabled  to  direct  tbem,  ox  I  wish  to 
place  the  material  upon  the  jrroand  in  Kaoh  n  mau- 
ner  a.<to  obvinto  unnecessary  buulini^.  All  thoto 
who  intend  to  pay  in  c-ash,  produce,  nail*,  gliL«». 
oil,  paint,  dnor-triminintrs,  utook  or  lumber,  niiJ 
have  it  now  on  hand,  nrc  hereby  informed  that  I 
am  now  prepared  to  receive  anil  credii  llic  «anio 
on  i>nb^i.Tiptioti  of  Ktock  to  the  Hall.  A*  yi»u  liuvo 
madn  mo  yonr  buiMin^  Comtnittcc,  I  du-tiro  the 
particnlAr  attentioti  of  the  brethren  to  thin  mil,  for 
Infortnation  n»  respects  their  designs,  uit  I  thai) 
also  expect  their  prompt  attention  at  the  projvar 
time,  an  the  Hea'on  for  Iniildinir  advance:*,  to  fnlAl 
Olid  perform  the  name  accordinitly  thnl  the  irork 
uia^'  pro2ro«<.  All  property,  as  neretoforo,  will  bo 
delivered  ti  brotlicr  ,lo».  Younjf.  Addrosa  throiyh 
tho  Post  Offico  niuKt  bo  po»t  paid." 

It  reads  like  a  dream  tbat  in  these  times 
liTing;  men,  who  spenk  our  omt  tongue,  should 
build  n  temple  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tribes  of  Tsmol  built  their  temples  when  they 
returned  from  their  cnpllvity.  It  is  a  return 
to  priniitivc  life.  EFen  commerce  is  conduclcd 
on  old  world  principles.  The  advertisements 
llhow  Ihnt  barter  is  rather  comi.ed  than  ol>- 
jected  to.     A  surgeon  announces   that  "  all 
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Bat  tlHT*  are  OOTeWw  aba.  Oaaq^ciMW 
aoMOc  th«  adixftiMawots  wv  notice  one  »• 
•Krtc4  by  "  oar  «««  nrportcr,"  w  vbicb  that 
laeM  iwKnduil  stales  that  be  is  **  oo  bami. 
vbea  eaUed  Ibr,  tm  make  ncbatm  irpocti 
of  Ibe  Miiirfiitf  «t  ckjUna,  csaOiiMUooa, 
amaoiH^  iMtans,  ««.- 

Among  Um  Wttera  mmH,  by  th«  ei>we«Tcr 
to  bis  frtMtd*.  k  <uk*  tbat  bT«ti  of  tht  4)«i«9- 
tion  of  polrstamj,  ttfm  tba  Mormon  pojnt  of 
riew.  •'  I  have  not,"  vribOS  tb«  U-weatren 
*•  inarrit^l  any  iBore  wires  yet ;  my  wifc 
[noble  <lisinterest«dnc«ei !]  "  has  maniiiistrd  a 
di$pu«itioa  f<ir  me  to  marry  a  tew  mora 
wiTcs,  that  1  may  hare  a  numerous  olF- 
spring." 

Then  comes  a  fine  burst  of  enlhusiastn  t 
"0  V'-'  ■  •  -n!  fomed  and  extolled  to  tha 
heart  .    religion,  pie^,  and   char{> 

table   '■ ...:.s;  thy   face  is  fair  to  look 

up«n,  thy  fonn  is  comely,  and  thy  rtdcs  ill 
innsii^l  and  soothing  as  the  summer  brceaea; 
but  thy  heart  is  a  nit  of  corruplian,  thy 
throat  a  sepulchre  of  T\>ttounes.<<,  beneath 
thy  tungtie  is  concealed  the  uoif^^n  of  a»pa, 
and  death  and  dv'striiinioii  Mhvr  the  touch 
of  thy  unhalloMcd  breath  I  Thir«'  is  neither 
vice  nor  disease  among  the  .sxinU ;  the 
women  arc  all  Tiriuous  and  (;«H>d;  iheit 
chastity  is  protected  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law;  our  children  nrv  legitimate; 
and  a  mighty  n-itit^n  is  cpringin^  up  in 
tho  midst  of  these  mountains  that  will  uttt> 
mntely  sway  the  soeptrc  of  power  over  all 
the  earth,  and  purge  it  of  \u,  HlthineM,  that 
Messiah  may  come  and  reign  with  all  bis 
saints." 

Amongst  all  tho  rhodomontado  and  wild 
ignorant  superstition  of  the  Mnrmons,  it  is 
imfjossible  not  to  feel  interested  in  tlicm  u 
the  embryo  of  a  nation  founded  upon  indu>ilry, 
and  ujKJii  n  theorem  ofcominiihiMm  whicli  has 
occupie<l  tht?  attention  of  philosophers  fk-om 
Plato  downwards. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 

Evert  one  is  able  to  delect  in  himself  or  in 
others  whnt  is  termed  a  hml  ear  for  music; 
that  is,  nn  car  inciipnhlc  of  distinguishing  one 
nieloily  from  ihidIIut,  or  imiiblp  to  note  errors 
in  tlio  |)iTformance  of  a  fumirmr  tunc.  Few, 
hovrerer,  are  so  cogni.s-int  of  visunl  dvfecla. 
A  dng  leading  a  bcg;car;  a  pair  nf  green  or 
purple  spectacles  on  the  no«u  uf  a  ptiJtscngor 
in  tho  street ;  an  eyl^■plll.<^s  dnitglitig  frtxu  the 
neck  of  a  flue  gcntttimnn — are  kimwti  ns  signs 
of  some  optical  inflniiily.  Hut  it  is  poHMihlo 
that  tbe  nearest  fl'iend  niny  never  yet  haro 
knmvn  the  true  colour  of  n  rose,  a  (.'erniiiom, 
or  of  a  railway  dnni;er-Iiimp ;  and  thnt  hSa 
dcHcicnry  of  eye-sight  bo  unknown  eren  to 
himseir. 

Coloiir-blindiu'ss  hss  lieen  n  siiTiJect  of  in« 
Tesligation  since  sixteen  hundred  und  eighty 
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four ;  although  it  did  not  at  that  time  ezdte 
much  attention.  More  than  a  century  after- 
wards Dalton  discovered  his  incapacitj  to 
distinguish  colours ;  and  then,  from  the  con- 
sideration which  it  received  at  his  hands,  the 
matter  was  noised  abroad.  The  Academy  of 
Geneva  attached  most  incorrectly  the  term 
Daltonian  to  all  who  laboured  under  a  similar 
defect.  It  would  have  been  equally  rational  to 
have  called  every  one  after  Cromwell  who  re- 
joiced in  scars,  or  to  have  made  Wliitcfield  a 
synon3'me  for  squinting.  Contemporary  with 
Dalton,  Dugald  Stewart  and  Sismondi  were 
both  subject  to  this  peculiar!^  of  vision. 
The  topic  was  lost  sight  of,  however,  by  the 
scientific  world  until  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  when  an  elaborate  paper  appeared 
by  Professor  Wartman  of  Lausanne,  which 
was  translated  and  published  in  Taylor's 
Scientific  Memoirs.  Dr.  George  Wilson,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  biographer  of  Cavendish, 
himself  a  chemist,  has  recently  revived  the 
discussion.  He  had  his  attention  first  di- 
rected to  it  by  the  blunders  made  by  some  of 
bis  chemical  pupils  in  reference  to  the  colours 
of  compounds.  Although  to  a  normal  eye 
very  marked  changes  were  soon  to  occur  when 
acids  or  alkalis  acted  upon  vegetable  colour- 
ing matter,  yet  to  some  students  no  difTer- 
erence  was  perceptible.  One  intelligent  pupil 
consttntly  erred  in  deciding  on  the  colours 
of  precipitates;  and  Dr.  Wilson  was  led  to 
investigate  his  case,  which  soon  proved  to  be 
one  of  colour-blindness.  Further  researches 
were  made  and  the  disease  was  found  to  show 
itself  in  three  ways. 

1.  Inability  to  discern  any  colour,  so  that 
black  and  white  or  light  and  shade  are  the 
only  variations  of  tint  perceived. 

2.  Inabilitj'  to  discriminate  between  the 
nicer  shades  of  composite  colours;  such  as 
browns,  preys,  and  neutral  tints. 

8.  Inability  to  distinguish  between  the 
primary  colours,  red,  blue  and  yellow,  or 
between  these  and  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
colours,  such  as  green,  purple,  orange  and 
brown. 

Total  colour-blindness  is  very  rare;  but 
several  well-marked  instances  were  dis- 
covered. One  was  that  of  a  house-painter 
now  in  Australia.  He  could  not  distinguish 
any  colours  but  black  and  white.  The  ex- 
planation of  his  prosecuting  a  calling  for 
which  he  was  so  unfitted  is,  he  was  an  excel- 
lent draughtsman,  with  a  good  eye  for  form 
and  great  skill  in  designing.  He  trusted  to 
his  wife  to  keep  him  right  in  selecting  and 
mixing  colours ;  but,  on  one  occasion  when 
she  was  out  of  the  way  and  workmen  were 
»c.ircc,  he  helped  to  paint  a  public  building. 
He  mixed  the  colours  himself,  and  believed 
that  he  had  produced  a  stone-tint,  with  which 
he  proceeded  to  cover  the  walls ;  but,  after 
he  had  pone  over  some  square  yards,  he  was 
informed  that  he  was  painting  the  building  a 
conspicuous  blue. 

Dr.  Wilson  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  his 


belief  that  the  second  kind  of  colour-blindness 
is  apparently  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
amongst  male  persons  in  this  country.  This, 
he  says,  arises  from  the  sense  of  colour  being 
too  little  cultivated.  Many  men  hesitate  to 
pronounce  between  scarlet  and  crimson,  and 
often  declare  all  their  shades  to  be  red.  If 
difficulty  in  naming  be  accepted  as  imply- 
ing difficulty  in  distinguishing  colours,  it  is 
inferred  that  the  true  perception  of  them  is 
a  rare  gift.  The  examiner  of  the  chemical 
class  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College, 
numbering  about  sixty  persons,  observed 
that  the  great  majority  declined  to  give 
names  to  any  colours  except  red,  blue,  yel- 
low, green,  and  brown.  Purple  and  orange 
they  would  not  name,  although  they  described 
the  relation  of  these  to  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
with  accuracy.  The  difference  between  pink 
and  pale  blue  is  a  puzzle  even  to  persons 
who  do  not  otherwise  confound  colour^. 
Thus  instances  are  adduced  of  three  dyers 
who  constantly  commit  mistakes  with  these 
tints  ;  of  a  draper  who  can  match  all  colours 
except  drabs;  of  a  professor  of  chemistry, 
who  is  never  sure  of  the  difference  between 
blue  and  green ;  and  of  others  who  are 
equally  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  pink  fix>m 
pale  yellow.  These,  however,  arc  aU  differ- 
ences of  degree. 

The  most  important  variety  of  the  affection 
belongs  to  the  third  class.  It  comprehends 
those  who  mistake  red,  blue,  yellow,  purple, 
orange,  green  and  brown  for  other  colours,  or 
who  confound  all  these  colours  together.  In 
extreme  case.s,  although  some  colours  arc  at 
times  correctly  named,  there  is  no  certain^ 
as  to  any  one  of  them — in  milder  instances 
the  majority  of  these  colours  are  seen ;  bat 
two  (red  and  green)  and  frequently  four  (tb« 
two  last  and  olive  and  brown)  are  not  often 
distinguished  from  each  other.  It  is  singular 
that  yellow,  which  is  thought  to  be  one  oftht 
most  critical  of  the  primary  colours,  is,  in  re- 
ftlity,  that  with  which  the  colour-blind  have 
least  difficulty.  Blue  is  also  well  seen,  but  the 
combination  of  blue  and  yellow — green — is 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  in  the  whole 
prism ;  being  often  mistaken  for  blue,  yellow, 
or  ev<*n  red.  Red  is  still  more  distracting; 
some  do  not  see  it  at  all,  others  mistake  it  ror 
green;  and  in  one  case  it  was  confounded 
with  black.  Sufferers  under  this  third  dass 
of  visual  deficiency  are  extremely  numcroos. 
Thus,  a  soldier  may  have  risen  through  many 
grades  of  the  service  without  ever  knowing 
under  what  colours  he  fought ;  and  a  sailor 
may  have  obeyed  signals  which  his  better- 
sighted  messmate  read  off  like  print,  without 
being  able  to  distinguish  one  flag  from  an- 
other. The  defect  is  thought  to  exist  amongst 
dyers,  painters,  weavers,  clothiers,  and  olhen^ 
whose  calling  involves  familiarity  with  colour. 
It  was  at  one  time  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
discover  the  fate  of  diseased  giants,  and 
a  similar  interest  may  be  excited  for  the 
destiny    of    colour-blind  haberdashers   aod 


silk-merccrs.  "  They  end,"  said  one  of  the 
fittti-rnity,  who  had  an  txcelJcnt  eye  for 
colour,  "  as  mourning  warehousemen."  There 
ivrc  certain  professions  and  trades,  therefore, 
on  which  no  youth  should  enter  until  he 
Stttisties  liimsclf  that  his  vision  as  to  colour  is 
faultless  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  he  is  deli- 
cient  in  this  respect  the  circumstance  will  he 
B  never-ending  source  of  annoyance  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  all  who  have  profe.'^sional 
dealings  with  him.  It  is  thought  that  co- 
lour-blindness exists  more  fretiuently  among 
women  than  among  men.  Most  men  ti'Ct  little 
value  on  a  nice  sense  of  colour  ;  but  women 
highly  value  it,  and  arc  not  ready  to  confess 
to  a  want  of  it. 

Several  instances  of  colour-blindness  have 
come  to  our  knowledge.  One  gentleman  owns 
that  he  cannot  distinguish  at  any  distance  ripe 
cheiTies  on  a  tree,  or  strawberries  from  their 
leaves.  "  The  (lowers  of  a  scarlet  geranium  I 
cannot  sco  distinctly  at  a  distimee  by  day- 
light ;  but  by  candle-light  thire  is  a  marked 
contrast  between  them  and  the  leaves.  I  have 
no  concejition  of  what  is  meant  by  compli- 
mentary colours,  or  of  the  ngrtcment  of  ditFu- 
rent  colours  when  blended  together  ;  aa,  for 
instance,  what  kind  of  a  carpet  accords  with 
red  curtains  in  a  room.  The  dry  dirt  of  the 
street  I  could  equnlly  suppose  to  be  green." 
This  gcntlemim's  eyes  art  quite  normal  and 
healthy  in  their  appearance.  Several  of  his 
relations  have  exhibited  similar  defects  of 
perception  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  in  his 
children. 

Another  gentleman  unexpectedlydiscoTcrcd 
his  defect  in  the  discernment  of  colours,  in 
conse'juencc  of  a  piece  of  enamel  which  ho 
had  prepared  and  believed  to  be  pearl-white, 
being  pronounced  by  others  to  bo  a  bright 
green.  He  wiis  with  dithfulty  convinced  ■if 
the  truth  ;  but  he  gradmdly  became  salistied 
of  his  peculiarity  of  vision  in  conscqueni-e 
of  several  inconvenient  mistikcs  into  which 
it  led  him, 

A  third  case  illustrates  a  point  of  great 
fUmctical  importance.  .\  medical  student, 
*  who  began  life  as  a  civil  enj;incer,  when  en- 
gaged a.s  such  on  a  railn-.ay,  frequently  roJc  on 
one  of  the  engines  without,  however,  taking 
any  part  in  managing  iL  On  llicsc  occa.>;ion3 
he  obser>'ed  llwt,  although  his  undivided  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  signnl  lamps,  the 
light  of  which  was  visible  to  him  a  long  way 
ofll^  he  could  not,  until  he  wns  close  to  them, 
distinguish  whether  they  were  red  or  green  ; 
yet  he  could  tell  a  blue  from  n  red  light 
at  any  practicable  distance.  Distance  there- 
fore is  an  element  of  deception.  It  h.is 
indeed  been  proved  that  the  majority  of 
colour-blind  persons  are  able  to  distinguish 
red  from  bright  green  when  these  arc  brigiit, 
near  the  fye,  and  well  illuminated  ;  but  the 
power  of  distinguishing  dinunishcs  with  great 
rapidity  in  proportion  to  the  dist.ince  they 
we  removed  from  the  eye.  Colour-blindness 
in  those  who  are  thus  quickly  deceived  by 


distance  in  reference  to  red  and  bright  grccti, 
may  be  detected  by  their  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish, close  at  hand,  russet  and  ruddy 
browns  from  olives  and  dark  greens.  This  is 
well  worthy  of  serious  attention.  The  coloured 
day-signals  on  railways — csjiecially  the  flags, 
which  alone  arc  available  in  some  of  the  most 
pressing  emergencies — soon  tarnish  and 
darken,  and  consequently  diminish  the  dis- 
tances ut  which  the  two  danger  signals 
can  be  distinguished.  Railway  directors 
have,  therefore,  an  emphatic  interest  in 
this  subject.  They  should  invariably  ascer- 
tain that  tho  men  in  their  employment 
really  and  triil}'  know  one  danger-signal  from 
another ;  or  danger-signals  from  ordinary 
signals.  Hut,  in  tj-uth,  railway  sigimlUng 
should  be  refomrcd  altogether  ;  for  what  can 
bo  nioro  prcpovslorous  than  to  expect  an 
engineer,  after  looking  into  his  red,  blazing 
furnace  until  his  eyesight  is  almost  obli- 
terated, to  be  able  ut  the  next  moment, 
and  when  travelling  at  a  speed  of  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  to  see  a  Lilliimtian  red  light,  or  a 
dim  and  dirty  brick-coloured  Bag  ;  or,  seeing 
it,  that  he  should  lose  the  impression  of  the 
flre-colour  on  his  retina  time  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  colour  of  a  lamp-signal  ? 

TURKS  IX  BULGARIA. 

Tns  province  of  Bulgaria,  which  may 
shortly  become  the  .scat  of  war,  is  a  long  slip 
of  country  ."something  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
Uioon,  extending  to  the  south  of  the  Danube 
from  the  borders  of  Scrvi.i  to  the  Black  Scu. 
It  is  divided  from  the  plains  of  Rouinclia  or 
Thrace  by  a  narrow  range  of  mounUiins,  the 
name  of  which  is  beginning  to  become  familiar 
in  our  mouths.  Tho  Balkans  extend  from 
near  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Sophia 
to  Cape  Kmineh,  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  In  many  places 
the  range  la  not  more  than  twelve  miles 
across.  Their  southern  slopes  descend 
almost  sheer  to  the  plain  like  a  wall  ;  but  o 
scries  of  hills,  divided  by  longitudinal  valleys, 
extends  on  the  northern  or  Bulgarian  side, 
gmduatly  diminishing  in  height,  to  tho  banks 
of  the  Danube. 

When  a  great  river  emerges  from  a  moun- 
tain range  into  a  plain,  its  tendency  is  rarely 
to  cross  that  plain  in  a  direct  lino  ;  but  to  feel 
its  way  along  the  bases  of  the  bordering  hills. 
In  this  manner  tho  Danube  presses  as  far  as 
it  can  to  the  south,  IcaWng  the  lowlands  of 
Wnllachia  on  one  side.  It  has  been  said  that, 
of  old,  it  continued  its  course  from  Rasova 
Straight  to  tho  Black  Sea  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is 
turned  aside  at  that  point  by  elevations  which, 
if  not  very  striking  to  the  cyo,  arc  quite  sa(^ 
flcient  to  divert  tho  course  of  a  river.  Th» 
Wallachian  bank  seldom  rises  to  tho  height  of 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  aliove  the  level 
of  the  .sea;  whilst  at  Siiistri^,  Ro\\\.c\\\J«.,^\«r 
tova,  and  NicopoW  ttictt  are  VeN^\a  oH  fevnn 
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one  to  three  hundred  feet  A  little  further 
inland,  for  .example  at  Razgrad,  there  are 
elcTntions  of  nine  hundred  feet;  and,  further 
on,  before  arriving  at  Schumla,  there  is  a 
table-land  that  reaches  the  elevation  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  It  is 
amongst  these  hills,  along  the  foot  of  the 
great  Balkan  range,  that  the  Turkish  anny  is 
now  encamped,  having  its  central  position  at 
Schumla. 

The  IJalkan  range  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  greater  and  the  lesser.  The  former 
has  peaks  between  five  thousand  and  six 
thousand  feet  in  height,  whilst  the  mean 
height  of  the  latter  is  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  One  of  tlie  peculiar  features 
of  the  lesser  Balkan  is  that  its  approach  is 
much  more  difBcuH  from  the  south  than  from 
the  north.  Tlie  route  that  traverses  it,  lead- 
ing A-om  Routchuk  by  Schumla  direct  to 
Adrianople,  is  one  of  the  best  in  European 
Turkey  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeds southward  ;  whilst,  if  he  pursue  the 
opposite  route,  he  encounters  in  many 
places  great  difficulties.  It  is  said  that  a 
considerable  part  of  this  southward  journey 
might  be  performed  in  a  wheeled  vehicle. 
The  custom,  however,  in  Turkey  is  to  travel 
on  horseback,  generally  at  full  speed,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Tartar:  hence  the  oriental 
tenn  in  constant  use  to  express  swift  tra- 
velling is  "  Riding  Tartar." 

The  general  shape  of  the  lesser  Balkan  has 
been  compared  to  half  a  roof ;  there  being  a 
single  abrupt  rise  from  the  plains  of  Ilou- 
mclia  to  the  extreme  summit  of  the  ridge; 
whence,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  a  gradual 
descent  towards  the  Danube — not,  it  is  true, 
by  one  slope  ;  but  by  a  series  of  valleys  of 
constantly  decreasing  depth  until  the  last 
forms  the  bed  of  the  Danube,  beyond  which 
stretch  the  great  levels  of  ■VVallacfiia.  Along 
several  of  these  valleys  flow  rivers  in  the 
direction  of  the  bay  of  Varna.  One  of  them 
is  rall(;d  the  Mad  River,  on  account  of  its 
sudden  rises  and  falls ;  and  another  the  Intelli- 
gent River,  on  account  of  ita  regularity. 

Those  details,  which,  under  ordinarv  cir- 
cumstances might  appear  dry,  are  not  without 
their  interest  at  the  present  moment  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  still  clearer  notion 
of  this  country,  by  describing  the  det.iil.< 
of  a  journey  south-eastward  from  Routchuk 
(where  at  present  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish 
army  is  posted),  to  Schumla,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  defensive  operations,  and  which 
stands  half  way  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Black  Sva. 

Koutchnk  is  a  considerable  town  in  Bulgaria, 
of  i-ome  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
on  a  jiromontory  advancing  into  the  Danube. 
From  the  roofs  of  its  houses  a  splendid  view 
may  ho  obtained  over  the  vast  winding 
river,  which  is  sufiiciently  deep  to  carry 
merchantmen  of  large  size.  An  inuncnse 
number  of  vessels  are  constantly  anchored 
Mlong  the  qunya.     From  a  distance  the  town 


has  a  magnificent  appearance ;  but,  as  usual, 
the  streets  arc  narrow,  dirty,  and  dismal, 
^he  lower  parts  of  the  houses,  as  is  the  case 
everywhere  in  Turkey,  are  without  windows. 
The  shops  are  generally  tolerably  well  sup- 
plied with  merchandise.  Travellers  bound  for 
Constantinople  hire  horses  at  this  place,  and 
put  themselves,  as  we  have  said,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Tartar.  The  diatanco  to 
Schumla  is  reckoned  generally  at  twenty-two 
hours.  The  road  is  picturesque ;  and,  for  some 
time  after  starting,  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
remains  in  sight  Between  Siniouscha  and 
Tomlak  it  is  descried,  however,  for  the  last 
time  from  a  lofty  table-land.  The  road  then 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Lom,  boi-dercd  on 
both  sides  by  precipices  and  carpeted  with 
verdure.  As  you  proceed,  the  ground  rises 
and  the  path  leads  across  hills  and  valleys, 
here  and  there  covered  with  brushwood.  All 
this  country  is  thinly  inhabited.  Now  and 
then  Bulgarian  villages  may  be  seen  in  the 
distance ;  but  on  the  road  are  only  one  or 
two  solitary  Khans.  The  neighbourhood  of 
hidden  inhabited  places  is  indicated  by  wells 
on  the  road  side,  ft-om  which  paths  lead  up 
into  the  mountains.  Women  with  jars  upon 
their  heads  are  sometimes  seen  coming  down 
for  water.  The  first  halt  is  usually  at  Kazgnd, 
a  town  inhabited  by  about  fifteen  tbounnd 
Moslems  and  a  few  Bulgarian  families  As  a 
nile,  the  Christians,  whose  occufiations  ar« 
almost  entirely  agricultural,  are  dis.seminated 
in  small  villages  throughout  the  country. 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  between  four 
and  five  millions.  The  Turks,  infinitely  less 
numerous,  are  congregated  in  the  great  towns; 
but  there  are  some  villages  here  and  there 
entirely  Turki.xh.  As  they  are  generally 
placed  in  commanding  positions,  they  are 
probably  inhabited  by  descendants  of  old 
military  colonies,  established  to  keep  the 
country  in  subjection.  Beyond  Razgrad  then 
still  continues  a  succession  of  valleys  and  hilb. 
The  latter  increase  gradually  in  height  untB, 
from  the  table-land  of  Buratbir6,  the  heights 
of  Schumla  and  the  long  range  of  the  Balkans 
stretching  with  the  uniformity  of  a  wall 
behind,  come  in  sight  A  little  further  on  the 
view  suddenly  opens  to  the  left,  and  the  eye, 
following  the  magnificent  valley  of  Paravaais, 
distinguishes  in  fine  weather  the  deep  bay 
of  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea.  Cros.<!ing  a  steep 
range  of  hills,  by  a  defile  commanded  by  «  re- 
doubt— probably  at  ]>risent  by  many  such  fof 
tifteations — we  came  at  length  in  sight  of 
the  great  defensive  works  of  Schumla,  to 
reach  which  the  road  makes  a  considerable 
curve. 

Schumla  contains  more  than  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  fiftj'  mosques; 
one  of  which  has  a  peristyle  which  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  St  Pcter'.s  at  Rome. 
The  city  has  always  been  rather  a  vast 
intrenched  camp  than  a  fbrtres.*.  It  is  ritn- 
ted  ill  a  deep  indentation  in  the  lii"s  ;  which 
have  a  steep  sloi>c  both  behind  it  from  the 
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Bftlknn  range,  anrl  in  front  down  to  the  valley. 
Th<jU;rh  these  slopes  are  not  of  a  very  regular 
form,  tliey  constitute  an  ntnphithestre,  with 
a  scries  of  steps  ;  all  of  whi<'h  arc  now  covered 
with  fortifications  and  battcrie<t.  There  is  a 
citadel  will  built  of  stone  on  a  little  t.ilde- 
Iniid  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  ;  which  it 
ooniiiiands  as  well  as  the  road  from  Rnzgrnd. 
Acconling  to  all  military  authorities,  Schumla 
is  a  very  strong  poRilion  for  an  anny ;  but, 
like  mo9t  prcat  military  works,  it  requires 
too  larjre  a  garrison  to  rt'nder  it  inipre^hablc. 
To  man  it  completely  a  whole  army  is 
necessary. 

Beyond  Schumla  the  road  to  Constantinople 
— rising  towards  the  summit  of  the  Balkan, 
now  up  steep  slopes,  now  through  ruggcl  de- 
files— becomes  ver)'  difBcuIt.  Most  of  the  hills 
arc  covered  with  trees,  which  arc  clotted  with 
numerous  kinds  of  creepers.  TorrenLs,  dry  in 
summer  bnt  impetuous  ii»  winter,  are  met  with 
at  almost  every  step.  The  road,  if  road  it  can 
be  called,  is  oltstructcd  by  loose  slnnes,  and 
travellers  have  been  alanned  for  their  safety 
even  on  horseback.  However,  wajfgons  have 
been  taken  acro.ss,  and  Sultan  Malimoud  once 
performed  the  journey  with  a  considerable 
suite. 

Frvmi  Schomla  to  Aidos  the  distance  is 
reckoned  at  sixteen  horn's.  Many  streams 
and  torrents  have  to  bo  ti-aversed.  Several 
Turki^'h  villages  occur  on  the  way,  ami  one  or 
two  Bulgarian  villages.  The  cslreme  summit 
of  the  Balkan,  which — although  so  well 
marked  at  a  distiince,  is  passed  almost  with- 
out being  notiiV;<I — is  met  with  about  half  way. 
The  road  crosses  the  Mad  river  and  the 
Intelligent  river;  otherwise  the  greater  ami 
lesser  Kantschik.  We  are  now  properly 
speaking  in  Boumelia,  although  the  Bulgarian 
population  still  continues  mixed  with  <.ireeks. 
The  direct  road  to  Constantinople  from  Aidoa 
is  by  Kirkilisfc;  but  native  travellers  vary 
their  route  almost  at  every  journey,  giving 
as  a  reason  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
and  the  danger  of  falling  into  ambuscades. 
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CHAPTER    XI.III. 

That  the  Men-y  Monarch  might  Ijc  very 
merry  indeed  in  the  merry  times  when  his 
people  were  suffering  under  pestilence  and 
fii«,  he  dmnk  and  gambled  and  Hung  away 
among  his  favourites  the  money  which  the 
PaHiuTnert  had  voted  for  the  war.  The  con- 
WMjUonce  of  this  was,  that  the  stout-hearted 
English  sailors  were  merrily  utari-ing  of  want 
Hid  d/i.n^;  '.n  the  eireels;  while  the  Dutch, 
order  their  admiral.i  Ok  Witt  and  Db  Rcvteh, 
cuin:c  into  thi  R'.vcf  Tftaracs,  and  even  up  the 
River  Mcdwa/  aii  Tar  as  Upnor,  burned  the 
ruard-ships,  Ktlenced  ific  weak  batteries,  and 
aid  what  they  would  to  the  English  coast  for 
aix  whole  weeks.  Morf  of  the  English  ships 
that  covild  have  prevented  them  had  neither 


powder  nor  shot  on  board ;  in  this  mcrrj 
reign,  public  ofBccrs  made  themselves  as 
merry  as  the  King  did  with  the  public 
money ;  and  when  it  was  entrusted  to  them 
to  spend  in  national  defences  or  preparations, 
they  put  it  into  their  own  [lockuts  with  the 
merriest  grace  in  the  world. 

Lord  Clarendon  had,  by  this  time,  run  as 
long  a  course  as  is  usually  allotted  to  the 
unscrupulous  ministers  of  bad  kings.  He 
was  impeached  by  his  political  opponents, 
but  un<ucces.sfully.  The  King  then  com- 
manded him  to  withdraw  from  England  and 
retire  to  France,  which  he  did,  after  defending 
himself  in  writing.  He  was  no  great  loss  at 
home,  and  die<l  abroad  some  seven  years 
afterwards. 

Tliere  then  came  into  power  a  ministry 
called  the  Calial  Ministry,  because  it  waa 
composed  of  Lorm  Ci-irrora),  the  Cabl  op 
Akunotov,  the  Duke  ok  BLCKistiRAM  (a 
great  ra.scal,  formerly  Earl  of  Rochester,  and 
the  King's  most  powerful  favourite),  Lokd 
AsRi.KV,  and  the  Dtkr  np  Lal-deudale; 
c.  A.  D.  A.  u  .\s  the  French  were  nuiking 
ci>iif|uests  in  Flanders,  the  finit  Cabal  pro- 
ceeding was  to  lunke  a  treaty  « ith  the  Hutch 
for  uniting  with  Spain  to  oppo.ie  the  French. 
It  was  no  sooner  made  than  the  Merry 
Monarch,  who  always  wanted  to  cct  money 
without  being  accountable  to  a  Piirliamcnt 
for  his  expenditure,  apologised  to  the  King 
of  Fr.inco  for  having  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  antl  concluded  a  si'cret  tri'aly  with  him, 
making  himself  his  infamous  pensioner  to 
the  amount  of  two  millions  of  livres  down, 
and  three  millions  more  a  year ;  and  engag- 
ing to  desert  Hiat  vi-ry  .Spain,  to  make  war 
apiinst  those  very  Diitrli,  and  to  declare  him- 
self a  Catholic  when  a  conveniint  time  should 
aiTive.  This  religious  King  liml  lately  been 
crying  to  his  Catholic  brother  on  the  subject 
of  his  strong  desire  to  be  a  Catholic;  and 
now  he  merrily  concluded  this  tren.'^onaljle 
conRpinvcy  ac.iinst  the  country  he  govtrned, 
by  underl.iWing  to  become  one  as  stton  as  he 
saftly  could.  For  all  of  which,  though  he 
had  had  ten  merry  heads  instead  of  one,  he 
richly  de.served  to  lose  them  by  the  heads- 
man's axe. 

As  his  one  merry  head  might  li:«vebeen  far 
from  safe  if  these  things  h.'^d  bei'n  known,  they 
were  kept  very  iiiiiet,  and  war  was  declared 
by  France  and  Kngiand  against  the  Dutch. 
But,  a  very  uncommon  man,  afterwards  most 
important  to  Kngltsh  history  and  to  the  n- 
*ligion  and  liberty  of  this  land,  aro.se  among 
them,  and  f(>r  niany  long  years  defeated  the 
whole  projects  of  France.  This  wa.s  Wn.LtAM 
ftp  Nassau,  Prince  op  Okanoe,  son  of  the 
la.st  Prince  of  Orange  of  the  same  n-tme,  who 
m.'jrriod  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  First  of 
England.  lie  was  a  young  man  at  this 
time,  only  Just  of  age;  but  he  was  brave, 
cool,  intrepid  and  wise.  His  father  UtvA 
been  so  detested  that,  tt^pm\  VS*  «\.\:a.'Ctt.,  V!cva 
DuUh  had  (iboWsheA  IV\*  auV\!kOT\v^  x»  ■•wVvdix    'S 
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his  son  would  have  otherwise  succeeded 
(Stadtholder,  it  was  called)  and  placed  the 
chief  power  in  the  hands  of  John  de  Wrrr, 
who  educated  this  young  prince.  Now,  the 
Prince  became  very  popular,  and  John  De 
Witt's  brother  Cornblius  was  sentenced  to 
banishment  on  a  &1sc  accusation  of  conspi- 
ring to  kill  him.  John  went  to  the  prison 
where  he  was,  to  talce  him  away  to  exile,  in 
his  coach;  and  a  great  mob  who  collected 
on  the  occasion,  then  and  there  cruelly  mur- 
dered both  the  brothers.  This  left  the  go- 
remment  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince,  who 
was  really  the  choice  of  the  nation ;  and  from 
this  time  he  exercised  it  with  the  greatest 
Tigour,  against  the  whole  power  of  France 
under  its  famous  generals  Condb  and  Tn- 
RENNE,  and  in  support  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  It  was  fbll  seven  years  before  this 
war  ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace  made  at 
Nimc^cn,  and  its  details  would  occupy  a 
Tery  considerable  space.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  William  of  Orange  establiRhed  a  famous 
character  with  the  whole  world;  and  that 
the  Merry  Monarch,  adding  to  and  improv- 
ing on  his  former  baseness,  bound  himself  to 
do  everything  the  King  of  France  liked,  and 
nothing  the  King  of  ^nce  did  not  like,  for 
a  pension  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  which  was  afterwards  doubled.  Besides 
this,  the  King  of  France,  by  means  of  his 
corrupt  ambassador — who  wrote  accounts  of 
his  proceedings  in  England,  which  are  not 
always  to  be  believed,  I  think — bought  our 
English  members  of  Parliament  as  he  wanted 
them.  So,  in  point  of  &ct,  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  merry  reign,  the 
King  of  France  was  the  real  King  of  this 
country. 

But  there  was  a  better  Ume  to  come,  and 
it  was  to  come  (though  his  royal  uncle 
little  thought  so)  through  that  very  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange.  He  came  over 
to  England,  saw  Mary  the  elder  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  married  her. 
We  shall  see  by  and  bye  what  came  of  that 
marriage,  and  why  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

This  daughter  was  a  Protestant,  but  her 
mother  died  a  Catholic  She  and  her  sister 
Anne,  also  a  Protestant,  were  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  eight  children.  Anne  afterwards 
married  Geobog,  Prince  or  Denmark, 
brother  to  the  King  of  that  country. 

Lest  you  should  do  the  Merry  Monarch 
the  injustice  of  supposing  that  he  was  even 
good-humoured  (except  when  he  had  every- 
thing his  own  way),  or  that  he  was  high- 
spirited  and  honourable,  I  will  mention  here 
what  was  done  to  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  Jons  Coventry.  He  made  a 
remark  in  a  debate  about  taxing  the  theatres, 
which  gave  the  King  offence.  He  agreed 
with  his  illegitimate  son,  who  had  been  bom 
abroad,  and  whom  he  had  made  Duke  op 
Monmouth,  to  take  the  following  merry 
reageaace.      To  waylay  bim  at  night,  llfteen 


armed  men  to  one,  and  to  slit  his  nose  with 
a  penknife.  Like  master,  like  man.  The 
King's  fevourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
was  strongly  suspected  of  setting  on  an  as- 
sassin to  murder  the  Duke  of  Orxond  as 
he  was  returning  home  from  a  dinner ;  and 
that  Duke's  spirited  son,  Lord  Ossort,  was 
so  persuaded  of  his  guilt,  that  he  said  to  him 
at  Court,  even  as  he  stood  beside  the  King, 
"  My  Lo"^,  I  know  very  well  that  3-ou  are 
at  the  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  upon  my 
father.  But  I  give  you  warning  I  If  he 
ever  come  to  a  violent  end,  his  blood  shall 
be  upon  you,  and,  wherever  I  meet  you  I 
will  pistol  you  I     I  will  do  so,  though  I  find 

fou  standing  behind  the  King's  chair,  and 
tell  you  this  in  His  Majesty's  presence 
that  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  my  doing 
what  I  threaten."  Those  were  merry  times 
indeed. 

There  was  a  fellow  named  Bju>od,  who  was 
seized  for  making,  with  two  companions,  an 
audacious  attempt  to  steal  the  crown,  the 
globe,  and  sceptre,  from  the  place  where  the 
jewels  were  kept,  in  the  Tower.  This  robber, 
who  was  a  swaggering  ruffian,  being  taken, 
declared  that  he  was  the  man  who  nad  en- 
deavoured to  kill  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and 
that  he  had  meant  to  kill  the  King  too,  but 
was  overawed  by  the  m^csty  of  his  appear- 
ance, when  he  might  otherwise  have  done 
it,  as  he  was  bathing  at  Battersea.  ^e 
King  being  but  an  ill-looking  fellow,  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  this.  Whether  he  was 
flattered,  or  whether  he  knew  that  Bucking- 
ham had  really  set  Blood  on  to  murder  the 
Duke,  is  uncertain.  But  it  is  quite  certaiD 
that  he  pardoned  this  thief,  g^vc  him  an 
estate  of  five  hundred  a  year  in  Ireland 
(which  had  had  the  honour  of  giving  him 
birth),  and  presented  him  at  Court  to  the 
debauched  lords  and  the  shameless  ladies^ 
who  made  a  great  deal  of  him — as  I  Yarn 
no  doubt  they  would  have  made  of  the 
Devil  himself,  if  the  King  had  introduced 
him. 

In&mously  pensioned  as  ho  was,  the  King 
still  wanted  money,  and  consequently  was 
obliged  to  call  Pariiaments.  In  these,  the 
great  object  of  the  Protestants  was  to  thwart 
the  Catholic  Duke  of  York,  who  married  a 
second  time;  his  new  wife  being  a  yonng 
lady  only  fifteen  years  old,  the  Catholic  Wf 
ter  of  the  Duke  op  Modena.  In  this  they 
were  seconded  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
though  to  their  own  disadvantage,  since,  to 
exclude  Catholics  from  power,  tLey  were  even 
willing  to  exclude  themselves.  The  King's 
object  was  to  pretend  to  be  a  Protestant, 
while  he  was  really  a  Catholic  ;  to  swear  to 
the  bishops  that  he  was  devotedly  attached 
to  the  English  Church,  while  he  knew  he  had 
bargained  it  away  to  the  King  of  France; 
and,  by  cheating  and  deceiving  them,  and  all 
who  were  attached  to  royalty,  to  become  def- 
potic  and  be  powerful  enough  to  confeM 
what  a  rascal  he  was.    Meantime,  the  Eia% 
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of  Franre,  knowing  his  merry  pensioner  weV, 
intrigued  H-ith  the  Rin-Zs  opponents  in  Par- 
liament, as  well  as  with  the  King  and  his 
friends. 

The  fears  Ihnt  the  country  had  of  the 
Catholic  religion  being  restored,  if  the  Duke 
of  York  should  come  to  the  throne,  and  the 
low  cunning  of  the  King  in  pretending  to 
share  tlieir  alnrms,  led  to  some  very  terrible 
rcsmlts.  A  certain  Dr.  Tosoe,  a  dull  clergy- 
man in  the  city,  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  ft  certain 
Trrrs  Gates,  r  most  infamous  character,  who 
pretended  to  have  acquired  among  the  Jesuits 
abroad,  a  knowledge  of  a  great  plot  for  the 
murder  of  the  King,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Cntholin  religion.  Titu.s  Gates  being 
produced  by  this  unlucky  Dr.  Tonge  and 
solemnly  examined  before  the  council,  con- 
tradicted' himself  in  a  thousand  ways,  told  the 
inogt  ridiculous  and  improbable  storie.s,  and 
implicated  Coi.emav,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Duchess  of  York.  Now,  although  what  he 
charged  against  Coleman  was  not  tnic,  and 
although  you  and  I  know  very  well  that  the 
rca!  dangerous  Cnthohe  plot  was  that  one 
•with  the  King  of  France  of  which  the  Merry 
Monarch  was  himself  the  head,  there 
happened  to  be  found  among  Coleman's 
papers,  some  letters,  in  which  he  did  praise 
the  day.s  of  Bloody  Queen  Mary,  and  abuse 
the  Protestant  religion.  This  was  great  good 
fortune  for  Tilus,  as  it  seemed  to  cimfirm  him  ; 
but  better  still  was  in  store.  Sir  Edmund- 
BrKV  GoDFREV,  the  magistrate  who  had  first 
examined  hirn,  being  unexpectedly  found  dead 
near  Primrose  Hill,  was  conlldently  believed 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  Catholics.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  lh.it  he  had  been  melan- 
choly mnd,  and  that  he  killed  himself;  but 
he  had  a  great  Protestant  funeral,  and  Titus 
was  called  the  Saver  of  the  Nation,  and 
received  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

As  soon  aa  Oatcs's  wickedness  had  met  with 
this  success,  up  started  another  villain,  named 
Wit.MAM  Bedloe,  who,  attracted  by  a  reward 
of  five  hundred  pounds  ofTcrcd  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  murderers  of  (io<lfrey,  came 
forward  and  chargetl  two  Jesuits  and  some 
other  persons  with  having  committed  it  at  the 
Queen's  de.>iire.  Oates,  going  into  partner- 
ship with  this  tiew  informer,  had  the  audacity 
to  accuse  the  [loor  Queen  herself  of  high 
treason.  Then  ajipeared  ii  third  informer,  us 
liad  as  either  of  the  two,  and  accused  a 
Catholic  banker  named  Statlev  of  having 
said  that  the  King  was  the  greatest  rogite  in 
the  world  (which  would  not  have  been  far 
from  tlie  truth),  and  that  he  would  kill  him 
with  his  own  hand.  This  banker,  being  at 
once  tried  and  executed,  Coleman  and  two 
Others  were  tried  and  esecuted.  Then,  a 
miserable  wretch  name<l  Pbasck,  a  Catholic 
silvcrsmilh,  being  accused  by  Redtoe,  was 
tortured  into  confessing  that  he  had  tikcn 
'part  in  Godfrey's  murder,  and  into  accusing 
'three   other  men  of  having  committed  it 


Then,  five  Jesuits  were  accused  by  Oatca, 
Bedloe,  and  Prance  together,  and  were  all 
found  guilty,  and  executed  on  the  same  kind 
of  contradictory  and  absurd  evidence.  The 
Queen's  physician  and  three  monks  were 
next  put  on  their  trial ;  but  Oates  and  Bedloe 
had  for  the  time  gone  fur  enough,  and  these 
four  were  acquitted.  The  public  mind,  how- 
ever, was  so  full  of  a  Catholic  plot,  and  so 
strong  against  the  Duke  of  York,  that  James 
consented  to  obey  a  written  order  from  his 
brother,  and  to  go  with  his  family  to  Brussels, 
provided  that  his  rights  should  never  be 
sacrificed  in  hLs  absence  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  The  House  of  Commons,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  as  the  King  hoped,  passed 
a  bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  from  ever  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne.  In  return,  the  King 
dissolved  the  Parhament  He  had  deserted  hia 
old  favowrile,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  now  in  the  opposition. 

To  give  any  sutficient  idea  of  the  miseries 
of  Scotland  in  this  merry  reign  would  oc- 
cupy a  hundred  pages.  Because  the  people 
would  not  have  bishops,  and  were  resolved 
to  stand  by  their  solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
such  cruelties  were  inflicted  upon  them  as 
make  the  blood  run  cold.  Ferocious  dragoons 
galloped  through  the  country  to  punish  the 
peasants  for  deserting  the  churches;  sons 
were  hanged  up  at  their  fathers'  doors  for  re- 
fu-uing  to  disclose  where  their  fathers  were 
concealed ;  wives  were  tortured  to  death  for 
not  betraying  their  husbands;  people  were 
taken  out  of  their  fields  and  gardens  and 
shot  on  the  public  roads  without  trial ;  lighted 
matches  were  tied  to  the  fingers  of  prisoners, 
and  a  most  horrible  torment  called  the  Boot 
was  invented,  and  constantly  applied,  which 
ground  and  nui-shed  the  victims'  legs  with 
iron  wedges.  \Vitnes.ses  were  tortured  as 
well  as  prisoners.  All  the  prisons  were  full ; 
all  the  gibbets  were  heavy  with  bodies; 
murder  and  plunder  devastated  the  whole 
country.  In  spite  of  nil,  the  Covenanters 
were  by  no  means  to  bo  dragged  into  the 
churches,  and  persisted  in  worshipping  God 
as  they  thought  right.  A  body  of  ferocious 
Highlanders,  turned  upon  them  from  the 
mountains  of  their  own  country,  had  no 
greater  effect  than  the  Enjjlish  dragoons 
under  Gkauame  op  Ci.AVERnousE,  the  most 
cruel  and  rapacious  of  nil  their  enemies,  whose 
name  will  ever  bo  cursed  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Scotland.  Archbishop  Sharp 
had  ever  aided  and  abetted  nil  these  outrages. 
But  he  fell  at  last;  for,  when  the  injuries 
of  the  Scottish  people  were  at  their  height, 
ho  was  seen,  in  his  coach-and-sii,  coming 
across  a  moor,  by  a  botly  of  men,  headed 
by  one  John  Bai.kouh,  who  Were  waiting 
for  annther  of  tlieir  oppressors.  Upon  this 
they  cried  out  that  Heaven  had  delivered 
him  into  their  hands,  and  killed  iiim  with 
many  wounds.  If  ever  a  man  deserved 
such  a  death,  I  think  Archbi&Wov  "Swaa:^ 
did 
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It  made  a  great  noise  directly,  and  the 
ireny  Monarcli — strongly  suspected  of  having 
goaded  the  Scottish  people  on,  that  he  might 
have  an  excuse  for  a  greater  army  than  the 
Parliament  were  willing  to  give  him — sent 
down  his  son,  the  Dukc  of  Monmouth,  as 
commander-in-chief,  with  instructions  to 
attack  the  Scottish  rebels,  or  Whigs  as  they 
Were  called,  whenever  he  came  up  with  them. 
Marching  with  ton  thousand  men  from 
Edinbui^h,  he  found  them,  in  number  four 
or  five  thousand,  drawn  up  at  BothwcU 
Bridge,  by  the  Clyde.  They  were  soon  dis- 
persed, and  Monmouth  showed  a  more  humane 
character  towards  them  than  he  had  shown 
towards  that  Member  of  Parliament  whose 
nose  he  had  caa<ied  to  be  slit  with  a  pen- 
knife. But  the  Duke  of  I^uderdale  was 
their  bitter  foe,  and  sent  Clavcrhouse  to  finish 
them. 

As  the  Duke  of  York  became  more  and  more 
unpopular,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  became 
more  and  more  popular.  It  would  have  been 
decent  in  the  latter  not  to  have  voted  in 
favour  of  the  renewed  bill  for  the  exclusion  of 
Jantcs  from  the  throne ;  but  he  did  so,  much 
to  the  King's  amusement,  who  used  to  lit  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  fire,  hearing  the 
debates,  which  he  said  were  as  good  as  a  play. 
The  House  of  Commons  passed  the  bill  by  a 
large  majority,  and  it  was  carried  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Russell,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  leaders  on  the  Protestant  side. 
It  was  rejected  there,  chiefly  because  the 
bishops  helped  the  King  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and 
the  fear  of  Catholic  plots  revived  again. 
There  had  been  another  got  up,  by  a  fellow  out 
of  Newgate,  named  Danoerfield,  which  is 
more  famous  than  it  deserves  to  be,  under 
the  name  of  the  MnAL-TrB  Plot.  This  jail- 
bird having  been  got  out  of  Newgate  by  a 
Mks.  Cellibr,  a  Catholic  nurse,  had  turned 
Catholic  himself,  and  pretended  that  he  knew 
of  a  plot  among  the  Presbyterians  against  the 
King's  life.  This  was  very  pleasant  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  hated  the  Presbyterians, 
who  returned  the  compliment  He  gave 
Dangerficld  twenty  guineas,  and  sent  him  to 
the  King  his  brother.  But  Dangerfield 
breaking  down  altogether  in  his  charge,  and 
being  sent  back  to  Newgate,  almost  astonished 
the  Duke  out  of  his  five  senses  by  suddenly 
swearing  that  the  Catholic  nurse  had  put 
that  false  design  into  his  head,  and  that  what 
he  really  knew  about,  was,  a  Catholic  plot 
against  the  King,  the  evidence  of  which 
would  bo  found  in  some  papers,  concealed  in 
a  meal -tub  in  Mrs.  Cellier's  house.  There 
they  wore,  of  course,  as  he  had  put  them 
there  himself;  and  so  the  tub  gave  the  name 
to  the  |»lot  But,  the  nurse  was  acquitted  on 
her  trial,  and  it  came  to  nothing. 

I^rd  Ashley,  of  the  Cabal,  was  now  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  was  strong  against  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  House  of 
Commons,  aggravated  to  the  utmost  extent, 
««  ne  may  well  suppose,  by  suspicions  of 


the  King's  conspiracy  with  the  King  of 
France,  made  a  desperate  point  of  the  exclu- 
sion still,  and  were  bitter  against  the  Ca- 
tholics generally.  So  unjustly  bitter  were 
they,  I  grieve  to  say,  that  they  impeached  the 
venerable  Lord  Stafford,  a  Catholic  nobleman 
seventy  years  old,  of  a  design  to  kill  the  King. 
The  witnesses  were  that  atrocious  Oatcs  and 
two  other  birds  of  the  same  feather.  He  was 
found  guilty  on  evidence  quite  as  foolish  as  it 
was  false,  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 
The  people  were  opposed  to  him  when  he  first 
appeared  upon  the  scaffold,  but,  when  he  had 
addressed  them  and  shown  them  how  inno- 
cent he  was,  and  how  wickedly  he  was  sent 
there,  their  better  nature  was  aroused,  and 
they  said,  "Wo  believe  you,  my  Lord.  God 
bless  you,  my  Lord !" 

The  House  of  Commons  refused  to  let  the 
King  have  any  money  until  he  should  con- 
sent to  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  but,  as  he  could 
get  it  and  did  get  it  from  his  master  the 
King  of  France,  be  could  afTord  to  hold  them 
very  cheap.  He  called  a  Parliament  at 
Oxford,  to  which  he  went  down  with  a  great 
show  of  being  armed  and  protected  as  if  he 
were  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  to  which  the 
opposition  members  also  went  armed  and 
protected,  alleging  that  they  were  in  fear  of 
the  Papists,  who  were  numerous  among  the 
King's  gu.ards.  However,  they  went  on  with 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  were  tio  earnest  upon 
it  that  they  would  hare  carried  it  again,  if 
the  King  had  not  popped  his  crown  and 
state  robes  into  a  sedan  chair,  bundled  him- 
self into  it  along  with  them,  hurried  down  to 
the  Chamber  where  the  House  of  Lords  met, 
and  dissolved  the  Parliament  Afler  which 
he  scampered  home,  and  the  membere  of 
Parliament  scampered  homo  too,  as  fast  aa 
their  legs  could  carry  them. 

The  Duke  of  York,  then  residing  in  Soot- 
land,  had,  under  the  law  which  excluded 
Catholics  from  public  trust,  no  right  what- 
ever to  public  employment  Neverthcleaa^ 
ho  was  openly  emplo^'cd  as  the  King's  re- 
prcRcntat'vc  in  Scotland,  and  there  gratified 
his  sullen  and  cruel  nature  to  his  heart's 
content  by  directing  the  dreadful  cruelticf 
against  the  Covenanters.  There  were  two 
ministers  named  CAR(iiLL  and  Cameron,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Bothw^Il 
Bridge,  and  who  returned  to  Scotland  and 
raised  the  miserable  but  still  brave  and  un- 
subdued Covenanters  afresh,  under  the  name 
of  Camcronians.  As  Cameron  publicly  posted 
a  declaration  that  the  King  was  a  fonwom 
tyrant,  no  mercy  was  shown  to  his  unhappy 
followers  after  he  was  slain  in  battle.  The 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  particularly  fond  of 
the  Boot  and  derived  ereat  pleasure  {ram 
having  it  applied,  offered  their  lives  to  some 
of  these  people,  if  they  would  err  on  the 
scaffold  "God  save  the  King!"  But  their 
relations,  friends,  and  countrymen,  had  been 
80  barbarously  tortured  and  murdered  in  thii 
merry  reign,  that  they  preferred  to  die,  and 
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did  die.  The  Duko  then  obtained  his  nierrj 
lii-olhcr's  pcnni^ion  to  hold  a  Parliument  in 
4Si.'Q(Uii'l,  which  6rst,  with  most  shamelf.ss 
dcctit,  confiniieU  the  laws  for  sccurini;  the 
I'ldtojitiiiil  religion  against  Popery,  and  then 
dt-'clarcd  that  nothing  must  or  shouhl  provutit 
Ihc  .succession  of  the  Popish  iJuke.  After 
this  doublti-faccd  beginning,  it  e.stubiishvd  iin 
oalli  wliich  no  human  being  could  under- 
«iuind,  but  which  everybodi'  was  to  taki?,  ai* 
a  proof  that  thin  religion  was  Ihc  luwful  reli- 
gion. Tht!  Earl  of  Argyle,  taking  it  with  the 
explanation  th.at  he  did  not  consider  it  to 
prevent  him  from  favouring  any  altunition 
ciUicr  in  the  Church  or  State,  which  was  not 
inconsLstent  with  the  Prolustant  religion  or 
with  bis  loyalty,  was  tried  for  high  treason 
before  a  Scottish  jury  of  which  the  Mak<ji;is 
OP  MosTROsB  was  foreman,  and  was  found 
guilty,  lie  escaped  the  gcatibld  fur  that 
time,  by  getting  away,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
page,  in  tho  train  of  his  daughter,  Lady 
Sophia  Linosav.  It  was  absolutely  proposed 
by  certain  members  of  the  Scottish  Council 
that  this  lady  should  bo  wljippcd  thruu^'h 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  But  tliis  wius  loo 
much  even  for  the  Duke,  who  had  the  miinli- 
ncss  then  0>^  l"*'^  very  little  at  most  tiuic!^) 
to  remark  that  Englishmen  were  not  accus- 
'.omed  to  treat  ladies  in  that  manner.  In 
hose  merry  times  nothing  could  equal  the 
Wirtal  Servility  of  Uie  Scottish  fawners  Iju' 
tie  coitduct  of  similAT  degraded  beings  in 
kgland. 

After  the  settlement  of  these  little  affairs, 
tie  Duko  returned  to  Enj^litnd  and  soon 
rsunied  his  place  at  the  Counuil,  and  his 
ofice  of  lligh  Admiral — all  by  his  Lro- 
tier's  favour,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the 
law.  It  would  have  been  no  loss  to  the 
country  if  he  had  been  drowned  when  his 
ship,  in  going  to  Scotland  to  fetch  his 
family,  struck  on  a  sand-bank,  and  wns  lobl 
with  two  hundred  souls  on  board.  But  he 
escaped  in  a  boat  with  some  friendit,  and  the 
sailors  were  so  brave  and  unselllsh  that 
when  they  saw  him  rowing  away,  they  gave 
three  cheers,  while  they  themselves  were 
joing  down  for  ever. 

The  Merry  Monarch,  having  got  rid  of  his 
Parliament,  went  to  work  to  uuiku  himself 
Irspotic  with  ail  speed.  Having  ha<l  the 
rillany  to  order  the  execution  of  Oliveb 
Plc.nket,  Duiioi'  or  Ahmaoii,  falsely  accusjed 
of  a  plot  to  establish  Pojicry  in  that 
country  by  means  of  a  French  army — the 
»ery  thing  this  niyal  traitor  was  himself 
trymg  to  do  at  home — and  having  tried  to 
l"uin  Loni  Shaftesbury,  and  failed — ho  turned 
his  hand  to  controlling  the  corporations  all 
over  the  country ;  because,  if  he  ccmld  only  do 
tiiat,  he  could  get  what  juries  he  chose,  to 
bring  in  peijurcd  verdicts,  and  could  get 
what  members  he  chose,  returned  to  Piir- 
liamcnt.  These  nurry  times  produced  and 
m&de  Chief  Jiwiice  uf  the  Court  of  King's 
I  Bench,  a  drunken  rufiiaii  of  the  name  of 


Jeffreys;  a  red-faced,  swollen,  bloated,  hor- 
rible creature,  with  a  bullying  rojtring  voice 
and  a  more  savage  nature,  pcrhu|is,  tliun  was 
ever  lodged  in  any  hunwi  breast  This 
monster  was  the  Merry  Monarch's  especial 
favourite,  and  he  testified  his  admiration  of 
I  him  by  giving  him  a  ring  from  his  own  flii;^er, 
which  the  people  used  to  call,  Judge  JefTrey's 
Bloodstone.'  Ilim  the  King  cmpk'ycd  to  go 
about  and  bully  the  corporatioas,  beginning 
with  London ;  or,  as  Jeffreys  himself  eleg.intly 
called  it,  "to  give  them  a  lick  with  the  rough 
side  of  ins  tongue."  And  he  did  it  so  tho- 
r()U!;hly,  that  they  soon  became  the  basest 
and  most  sycophantic  bodies  in  the  kingdom 
— except  tlio  University  of  Oxford,  which,  in 
that  re>peut,  was  quite  pre-eminent  and  un- 
opprouchable. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  (who  died  soon  after  the 
Ring's  failure  against  him).  Lord  Williau 
Kl'skgll,  the  Duko  of  Monmouth,  Loiw 
llowAitD,  LoHD  Jeiisey,  Aloeusox  Sidsey, 
JouN  Haupdes  (grandson  of  tl»c  great 
llampdon},  and  some  others,  used  to  hold  a 
council  together  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  arranging  what  it  noght  he  neces- 
snry  to  do,  if  the  king  (srried  his  Popish  plot 
to  the  utmost  height.  Lord  Shnltc-sbury 
having  been  much  the  most  violent  "f  this 
party,  brought  two  violent  men  into  their 
secrets — Rl'msev,  who  had  been  a  soldier  In 
the  Republican  anny ;  und  \\'est,  a  Iruvyer. 
These  two  knew  an  old  officer  of  Croni  well's, 
called  Rl'MBOLO,  who  had  married  a  nudtster's 
widow,  and  so  had  come  into  posses:iion  of  a 
solitary  dwelling  called  the  Rye  House,  near 
Hoddesdon,  in  llerlfonlKliirc.  Rumbold  said 
to  them  what  a  capital  place  this  house  of  Itia 
would  be  from  which  to  shoot  at  the  King, 
who  oAen  passed  there  going  to  and  fro  from 
Newin:irket.  They  liked  the  idea,  and  enter- 
tained it.  Hut,  one  of  their  body  giive  infor- 
mation, and  thty  together  with  Shepiiehd 
a.  wi[ic  merchant.  Lord  Russell,  Algernon 
Sidney,  Lobd  E-sse.v,  Lokd  Howard,  nud 
Hampden,  were  all  arretted. 

Lord  Russell  might  have  easily  escaped  but 
scorned  to  do  so,  being  innocent  of  any  wrong ; 
Lord  E.*scx  might  have  easily  escape<l,  but 
scorned  to  do  so,  Ivst  his  flight  should  pre- 
judice Lord  Russell.  But  it  weighed  U|>on 
liis  mind  that  ho  had  brought  into  their 
council  Lont  Howard,  who  now  tunned  a 
miserable  traitor,  against  a  great  dislike  Lor«l 
Russell  had  always  hod  of  him.  He  could 
not  bear  the  reflection,  and  destroyed  himself 
before  Lord  Ruissell  was  brought  to  trial  at 
the  Old  Bailey. 

lie  knew  very  well  that  ho  had  nothing  to 
hope,  having  always  been  manful  in  tlic  Pro- 
te.stant  cause  against  the  two  false  brntheis, 
the  one  on  the  tJironc,  and  the  other  standing 
next  to  it  lie  had  a  wife,  one  of  the  nobleht 
and  best  of  women,  who  iietcd  as  )m  .secre- 
tary on  his  trial,  who  comforted  him  in  h'm 
prison,  who  supped  with  him  on  the  i\l^V\V 
before  he  died,  and  whose  Vo'^e  m\i\  n\t\.u*  ■eca^ 
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deTOtion  have  made  bcr  name  imperishable.  Of 
course,  he  was  found  guiltj,  and  was  sentenced 
to  be  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  not 
many  yards  from  his  own  house.  "When  he 
had  parted  from  bis  children  on  the  evening 
before  his  death,  his  wife  still  stayed  with 
him  until  ten  o'clock  at  night;  and  when 
their  final  separation  in  this  world  was  oyer, 
and  he  had  kissed  her  many  times,  he  still 
sat  for  a  long  while  in  his  prison,  talking  of 
her  goodness.  Hearing  the  rain  fall  fast  at 
that  time,  he  calmly  said,  "  Such  a  rain  to- 
morrow will  spoil  a  great  show,  which  is  a 
dull  thing  on  a  rainy  day."  At  midnight,  he 
went  to  bed,  and  slept  till  four ;  even  when 
his  servant  called  him,  he  fell  asleep  again 
while  his  clothes  were  being  made  ready. 
He  rode  to  the  scaffold  in  his  own  carriage, 
attended  by  two  famous  clergymen,  Tillotson 
and  BcRNCT,  and  sang  a  psalm  to  himself 
very  softly,  as  he  went  along.  Ho  was  as 
quiet  and  as  steady,  as  if  be  had  been  going 
oct  for  an  oi-dinary  ride.  Alter  saying  that  he 
was  surprised  to  see  so  great  a  crowd,  he  laid 
down  his  head  upon  the  block,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  pillow  of  his  bed,  and  had  it  struck 
off  at  the  second  blow.  Hia  noble  wife  was 
busy  for  him  even  then,  for  the  true-hearted 
lady  printed  and  widely  circulated  his  last 
words,  of  which  he  had  given  her  a  copy. 
They  made  the  blood  of  ul  the  honest  men 
in  Engliind  boil. 

The  University  of  Oxford  distinguished 
itself  on  the  very  same  day  by  pretending 
to  bulicve  that  the  accusation  against  Lord 
Russell  was  true,  and  by  calling  the  King,  in 
a  writ  tin  paper,  the  Breath  of  their  Nostrils 
and  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord.  This  paper 
the  Parliament  afterwards  caused  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman,  which  I  am 
sorry  for,  as  I  wish  it  had  been  framed  and 
glazed  and  hung  up  in  some  public  place,  as 
a  monument  of  baseness  for  the  scorn  of 
mankind. 

Next  came  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
at  which  Jeffreys  presided,  like  a  great 
crimson  toad,  sweltering  and  swelling  with 
rage.  "  I  pray  God,  Mr.  Sidney,"  said  this 
Chief  Justice  of  a  merry  reign,  ailer  passing 
sentence,  "to  work  in  you  a  temper  fit  to  go 
to  the  other  world,  for  I  see  you  are  not  fit 
for  this."  "My  lord,"  said  the  prisoner, 
composedly  holding  out  his  arm,  "feel  mv 
pulse,  and  see  if  I  be  disordered.  I  thank 
Heaven  I  never  was  in  better  temper  than  I 
am  now."  Algernon  Sidney  was  executed  on 
Tower  Hill,  on  the  seventh  of  December, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  three. 
He  died  a  hero,  and  died,  in  his  own  words, 
"For  that  pood  old  cause  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  from  his  youth,  and  for  which 


God  had  so  often  and  so  wonderfully  declared 
himselC" 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  making 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  very  jealous,  by 
going  about  the  country  in  a  royal  sort  of 
way,  plapng  at  the  people's  games,  becoming 
godfather  to  their  children,  and  even  touching 
for  the  king's  evil,  or  stroking  the  faces  of 
the  sick  to  cure  them — though  for  the  matter 
of  that,  I  should  say  he  did  them  about  as 
much  good  as  any  crowned  king  could  have 
done.  His  father  had  got  him  to  write  a 
letter.  confes.sing  his  having  had  a  part  in  the 
conspiracy,  for  which  Lord  Russell  had  been 
beheaded ;  but  he  was  ever  a  weak  man,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  written  it,  he  was  ashamed 
of  it,  and  got  it  back  again.  For  this,  he  was 
banished  to  the  Netherlands;  but  he  soon 
returned  and  had  an  interview  with  his 
father,  unknown  to  his  uncle.  It  would  seem 
that  he  was  coming  into  the  Merry  Monarch's 
favour  again,  and  that  the  Duke  of  York 
was  sliding  out  of  it,  when  Death  appeared 
to  the  merry  galleries  at  'Whitehall,  and 
astonished  the  debauched  lords  and  gentle- 
men, and  the  shameless  ladies,  very  con- 
siderably. 

On  Monday,  the  second  of  February,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ei.i;hty-flve,  the 
merry  pensioner  and  servant  of  the  King  of 
France  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  B» 
the  Wednesday  his  case  was  hopelesR,  ani 
on  the  Thursday  he  was  told  so.  As  he  mads 
a  difficulty  about  taking  the  sacrament  froo 
the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Bath,  the  Duke  -f 
York  got  all  who  were  present  away  fna 
the  bed,  and  asked  his  brother,  in  a  whisnr, 
if  he  should  send  for  a  Catholic  priest  Tie 
King  replied,  "  For  God's  sake,  brother,  do" 
The  Duke  smuggled  in,  up  the  back  stain, 
disguised  in  a  wig  and  gown,  a  priest  named 
HrDDLESTON,  who  had  saved  the  King's  life 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester :  telling  him 
that  this  worthy  man  in  the  wig  had  tmce 
saved  hia  body,  and  was  now  come  to  save 
his  soul. 

The  Merry  Monarch  lived  through  that 
night,  and  died  before  noon  on  the  next  day. 
which  was  Friday  the  sixth.  Two  of  tn> 
last  things  he  said  were  of  a  human  sort 
and  your  remembrance  will  give  him  the  fu'. 
benefit  of  them.  When  the  Queen  sent  ti 
sar  she  was  too  unwell  to  attend  him  and  ti 
ask  his  pardon,  he  said,  "Alas  1  poor  womaA 
the  beg  my  pardon !  I  beg  hers  with  all  my 
heart  Take  back  that  answer  to  her."  And 
he  also  said,  in  reference  to  Nell  Gwyn,  "Do 
not  let  poor  Nelly  starve." 

He  died  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 


■nun  u>  aiiotinu,  PfiaUn  aod  SUiNtypan,  W  Ngrdi  Williaai  Slmt,  New  York. 
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M(mTON  II.VLL. 

IX   TWO    Ca-IPTERS. CII.VrTEIt   THE   FIRST, 

Ouu  old  Hall  i»  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
they  are  going  to  build  streets  on  the  Kite.  I 
said  to  ray  sister,  '*  Ethelinda!  if  they  really 
pull  down  Morton  Uall,  it  will  be  a  woffW 
piece  of  work  than  the  Ri'pcal  of  tlic  Corn 
Laws."  And,  afltr  some  consideration  she 
replii'd,  tliiit  if  slie  must  speak  what  was  on 
hiT  mitul,  she  would  own  that  she  thought 
the  r.'ipisLs  had  Romi-thing  to  do  with  it ; 
that  they  had  never  forgiven  this  Morton  who 
Lad  IxH'n  with  Lord  Montoflgle  whun  ho  dis- 
covered, the  Gunpowder  Plot;  for  we  knew 
that  somewhere  in  l{onie  there  was  a  hook 
kept,  and  which  had  heeii  kept  for  gene- 
rations, giving  an  account  of  the  secret 
private  history  of  every  Enij;lish  family  of 
note,  and  rcRistering  the  i)amk.'S  of  thoso  to 
whom  the  Papists  owed  either  grudges  or 
gratitude. 

We  were  silent  for  some  time;  hut  I  am 

sure  the  same  thought  was  in  both  our  minds; 

our  ancestor,   a    Sidcbotham,    had    been   a. 

follower  of  tiic  Morton  of  that  day ;  it  had 

always  been  said  in  the  famil}'  that  ho  h.id 

been  with  his  master,  when  he  wont  with  the 

Lord  Monteaglo,  and  found  Guy  Fawkes  and 

his  dark  lantern  under  the  Parliament  liou-se; 

and  the  question  flashed  aeroiw  our  minds. 

Were  the  Sidebothama  inarkotl  with  a  bint  It 

mark  in  that  terrible  mystcriou!)  book  which 

Was  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  the  Pope 

ond  the  Cardinals  in  Rome?    It  was  terril)le ; 

yet,  somehow,  rather  pleasant  to   think   of. 

So    many   of    the    misfortunes   which    had 

Jwppcned  to  us  through  life,  and  xvliieh  we 

1*1  called  "  mysteriou.'s  di.spen.sfitions.''  but 

*hich  some  of  our  neii;hbf)urs  had  attributed 

toour  want  of  prudeivie  and   foreai^^ht,  were 

■Counted  for  at  once,  if  wc-  were  objects  of 

^he  deadly  hatred  of  Buch  a  powerful  ui'der 

*•  tlie  JettuiLs  ;    of  whom  we  had  lived  in 

dHad  ever   since  we  had  read  thei  Female 

••^Jit      Whether  thi.s   last   idea   suggested 

Fh»t  my  si.stcr  .siu"d  next  I  can't  tell  ;  we  did 

••jflw  the  Female  Jesuit's  sccoml  cou.sin,  so 

"I'ght   be  said  to  have  literary  connexion,"), 

•"J  from  that  the  startling  thought  might 

•pHng;  up  in  my  sister's  mind,  for,  said  she, 

'Biddy  1"  (ray  name  is  Bridget,  and  no  one 

''at  my  Bister  calls  mo  Biddy)  "  suppose  you 
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write  some  account  of  Morton  Hall ;  we  have 
known  much  in  our  time  of  the  Mortons,  and 
it  will  be  a  sliarae  if  they  pafa  away  com- 
pletely from  men's  memories  while  we  can 
speak  or  write."  1  was  ple&sed  with  the 
notion,  I  confess;  but  I  felt  ashamed  to  agree 
to  it  all  at  once,  though  even  as  T  objected  for 
modesty's  sake,  it  come  into  my  mind  how 
much  I  had  heard  of  the  old  place  in  its 
former  days,  and  how  it  was  perhaps  all  I 
could  now  do  for  the  Morton.*,  under  whom 
our  ancestors  had  lived  us  tenants  for  more 
than  three  liundrcd  years.  So  at  last  I  agreed ; 
and,  for  fear  of  mistakes,  I  showed  it  to 
Mr,  Swinton,  our  young  curate,  who  has  put 
it  quite  in  order  for  me, 

Morton  Hall  is  situated  about  five  miles 
from  the  centre  of  Drumble.  It  stands  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  village,  which,  when  tbo 
Halt  was  built,  was  probably  as  largo  as 
Drumble  in  those  days ;  and  even  I  can  re- 
member when  there  was  a  long  piece  of 
raliuT  lonely  road,  with  high  hedges  on 
either  side,  between  Morton  village  and 
Drumble.  Now  it  is  all  street,  and  Morton 
seems  but  a  suburb  of  the  great  town  near, 
Our  farm  stood  where  I^ivcrpool  Street  runs 
now  ;  and  people  used  to  come  snipe-shoot- 
in;;  just  where  the  Baptist  Chapel  is  built. 
Our  fiirtn  must  have  been  older  than  the 
Hall,  for  wc  had  a  date  of  fuurtven  hundred 
and  si.xty  on  one  of  the  cross-bcnnw.  My 
father  wris  rRlhcr  proud  of  this  advantage, 
for  the  Hull  had  no  date  older  than  fifteen 
hundred  and  flfly-four ;  and  I  remember  his 
affronting  Mrs.  Dawson,  the  housekeeper,  by 
dwelling  too  much  on  this  circura.stance  one 
evening  when  she  came  to  drink  tea  with  ray 
mother,  when  Ethelinda  and  I  were  mere 
children.  But  my  mother,  seeir.g  that  Mrs. 
D.'uvson  would  never  allow  that  imy  hou.se  in 
tin-  parish  could  he  older  than  the  IliiSI,  and 
that  she  wa.s  getting  very  warm,  and  iilmost 
irij-inuttting  that  the  Sidebothauis  had  forged 
the  date  to  disparage  the  squire's  family,  and 
set  themselves  up  as  having  tho  older  Wood, 
a.sked  \lrs.  Dawson  to  tell  us  the  story  of  old 
Sir  John  Morton  before  wc  went  to  bed ;  I 
filily  reminded  my  father  that  Jack,  our  man, 
wa.**  not  always  so  careful  as  might  bo  in 
housing  the  Alderncy  in  good  time  in  the 
nutunin  evenings,  .So  ho  started  u^i  «"'cvvV'«tTv\. 
off  to  see  after  Jack  •,  (xaA  \\r&.  Y>SkNii«iW  «x^ 
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we  drew  nearer  the  fire  to  hear  the  story 
about  Sir  John. 

Sir  John  Morton  had  lived  some  time  about 
the  restoration.  The  Mortons  had  taken  the 
right  side,  so  when  Oliver  Cromwell  came 
into  power  he  gave  away  their  lands  to  one 
of  his  Puritan  followers — a  man  who  had 
been  but  a  praying,  canting,  Scotch  pedlar, 
till  the  war  broke  out ;  and  Sir  John  had  to 
go  and  live  with  his  royal  master  at  Bruges. 
The  upstart's  name  was  Carr  who  came  to 
live  at  Morton  Hall ;  and,  I'm  proud  to  say, 
we — I  mean  our  ancestors — led  him  a  pretty 
life.  He  had  hard  work  to  get  any  rent  at 
all  from  the  tenantry,  who  knew  their  duty 
better  than  to  pay  it  to  a  Roundhead.  If  ho 
took  the  law  to  them,  the  law  officers  &red 
so  badly,  that  they  were  shy  of  coming  out  to 
Morton — all  along  that  lonely  road  I  told 
you  of— again.  Strange  noises  were  heard 
about  the  Hall,  which  got  the  credit  of  being 
haunted ;  but  as  those  noises  were  never 
heard  before  or  since  that  Richard  Can-  lived 
there,  I  leave  you  to  guess  if  the  evil  spirits 
did  not  know  well  over  whom  they  had 
power— over  schismatic  rebels,  and  no  one 
else.  They  durst  not  trouble  the  Mortons, 
who  were  true  and  loyal,  and  were  faithful 
followers  of  King  Charles  in  word  and  deed. 
At  last  old  Oliver  died,  and  folks  did  say 
that  on  that  wild  and  stormy  night  his  voice 
was  heard  high  up  in  the  air,  where  you  hear 
the  ilocks  of  wild  geese  skirl,  crying  out  for 
his  true  follower  Richard  Carr  to  accompany 
him  in  the  terrible  chase  the  fiends  were 
giving  him  before  carrying  him  down  to  hell. 
Anyway  Richard  Carr  died  within  a  week — 
summoned  by  the  dead  or  not,  he  went  his 
way  down  to  his  master,  and  his  master's 
ma-sber. 

Then  his  daughter  Alice  came  into  possefr- 
sion.  Her  mother  was  somehow  related  to 
General  Monk,  who  was  beginning  to  come 
into  power  about  that  time.  So  when  Charles 
the  Second  came  back  to  his  throne,  and 
many  of  the  sneaking  Puritans  had  to  quit 
their  ill-gotten  land,  and  turn  to  the  right 
about,  Alice  Carr  was  still  left  at  Morton 
Hall  to  queen  it  there.  She  was  taller  tlian 
most  women,  and  a  great  beauty  I  have  heard. 
But  for  all  her  beauty,  she  was  a  stem,  hard 
woman.  The  tenants  had  known  her  to  be 
hard  in  her  father's  lifetime,  but  now  that 
she  was  the  owner  and  had  the  power,  she 
was  worse  than  ever.  She  hated  the  Stuarts 
worse  than  ever  her  father  had  done;  had 
calves'  head  for  dinner  every  thirtieth  of 
January ;  and  when  the  first  twenty-ninth  of 
May  came  round,  and  every  mother's  son  in 
the  village  gilded  his  oak  leaves,  and  wore 
them  in  his  hat,  she  closed  the  windows  of  the 
great  hall  with  her  own  hands,  and  sate 
throughout  the  day  in  darkness  and  mourn- 
ing. People  did  not  like  to  go  against  her 
by  force,  because  she  was  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful woman.  Tt  was  said  the  king  got  her 
coaaia,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  to  ask  her  to 


court,  just  as  courteously  as  if  she  had  been 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  King  Charles,  Solo- 
mon, praying  her  to  visit  him  in  Jerusalem. 
But  she  would  not  go ;  not  she  1  She  lived 
a  very  lonely  life,  for  now  the  King  had  got 
his  own  again,  no  servant  but  her  nurse 
would  stay  with  her  in  the  Hall ;  and  none 
of  the  tenants  would  pay  her  any  money,  for 
all  that  her  father  had  purchased  the  lands 
from  the  Parliament,  and  paid  the  price  down 
in  good  red  gold. 

AH  this  time.  Sir  John  was  somewhere  in 
the  Virginian  plantations ;  and  the  ships 
sailed  from  thence  only  twice  a  year ;  but  his 
royal  master  had  sent  for  him  home;  and 
home  he  came  that  second  summer  after  the 
restoration.  No  one  knew  if  Mistress  Alice 
had  heard  of  his  landing  m  England  or  not ; 
all  the  villagers  and  tenantry  knew  and 
were  not  surprised,  and  turned  out  in  their 
best  dresses  and  with  great  branches  of  oak 
to  welcome  him  as  he  rode  into  the  village 
one  July  morning,  with  many  gay-looking 
gentlemen  by  his  side,  laughing  and  talking 
and  making  merry,  and  spealung  gaily  and 
pleasantly  to  the  village  people.  They  came 
in  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Drumble  Road ; 
indeed  Drumble  was  nothing  of  a  place  then, 
as  I  have  told  you.  Between  tJbe  last  cottage 
in  the  village  and  the  gates  to  the  old  Hall, 
there  was  a  shady  part  of  the  road,  where 
the  branches  nearly  met  overhead,  and  made 
a  green  gloom.  If  you'll  notice,  when  many 
people  are  talking  merrily  out  of  doors  in 
sunlight,  they  will  stop  talking  for  an  instant, 
when  they  come  into  the  cool  green  shade^ 
and  either  be  silent  for  some  little  time, 
or  else  speak  graver  and  slower  and  softer. 
And  so  old  people  say  those  gay  gentlemen 
did  ;  for  several  people  followed  to  see  Alice 
Carr's  pride  taken  down.  They  used  to  tdl 
how  the  cavaliers  had  to  bow  their  plumed  hats 
in  passing  under  the  unlopped  and  drooping 
bougha  I  fancy  Sir  John  expected  that  the 
lady  would  have  rallied  her  friends,  and  got 
ready  for  a  sort  of  battle  to  defend  the 
entrance  to  the  house ;  but  she  had  no  frieDda. 
She  had  no  nearer  relations  than  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  and  he  was  mad  with  her  fiir 
having  refused  to  come  to  court,  and  so  gave 
her  estate  according  to  his  advice. 

Well,  Sir  John  rode  on,  in  silence  ;  the 
tramp  of  the  many  horses'  feet,  and  the 
clumping  sound  of  the  clogs  of  the  village 
people  were  all  that  was  heard.  Heavy  as  the 
great  gate  was,  they  swung  it  wide  on  ita 
hinges,  and  up  they  rode  to  the  Hall  steps, 
where  the  lady  stood,  in  her  close  plain 
Puritan  dress,  her  cheeks  one  crimson  flush, 
her  great  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  no  one  behind 
her,  or  with  her,  or  near  her,  or  to  be  Rccn, 
but  the  old  trembling  nurse  catching  at  her 
gown  in  pleading  terror.  Sir  John  was  taken 
aback ;  he  could  not  go  out  with  swords  wd 
warlike  weapons  against  a  woman  ;  his  vciy 
preparations  for  forcing  an  entrance  made 
him  ridiculous  in  his  own  eyes,  and  be  vcH 
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knew  in  the  eyes  of  his  gay  scornful  comrades 
too  ;  so  he  turneil  him  round  alKHit,  and  bade 
them  stay  where  they  were,  wliik-  he  rode 
close  to  the  steps,  and  spoke  to  the  young 
Iftdy  ;  and  there  they  saw  him,  hat  in  haiul, 
speaking  to  her  ;  and  she,  lofty  and  unmovid, 
holding  her  own  tus  if  she  had  been  a  .sove- 
reign queen  with  an  army  at  her  back.  WIml 
they  said,  no  one  heard ;  but  he  rode  buek 
very  grave  and  much  changed  in  bis  look, 
though  his  grey  eye  showed  more  ha»vk-like 
than  ever,  as  if  seeing  the  way  to  his  end, 
though  as  yet  afar  olf.  Ho  was  not  one  to  be 
jested  with  before  his  face  ;  so  when  he  pro- 
fessed 10  have  changed  his  mind,  and  not  to 
wish  to  disturb  bo  fair  a  lady  in  posst-ssioii, 
he  and  his  cavaliers  rode  back  to  the  village 
inn,  and  roystcrcd  there  all  day,  and  feusted 
the  tenantry,  cutting  down  the  branches  that 
had  incommoded  them  jn  their  morning's 
ride  to  make  a  bonfire  of  on  the  village  green, 
in  which  ihey  burnt  a  figure,  which  some 
called  Old  Noll,  nnd  others  Richard  Carr ; 
and  it  might  do  for  either,  folks  said,  for 
unless  they  had  given  it  the  name  of  a  man, 
most  peopie  would  have  taken  it  for  a  forked 
log  of  wood. 

Jiut  the  lady's  nurso  told  the  rillagers 
afterwards  that  Mistress  Alice  went  in  from 
the  sunny  Hall  steps  into  the  chill  house 
shadow,  and  sate  her  down  and  wept,  as  her 
poor  fiiithful  servant  had  never  seen  her  do 
before,  and  could  not  have  imagined  her 
proud  young  lady  ever  doing.  All  through 
that  summer's  day  she  cried  ;  and  if  for  vcrj- 
wearincsa  she  cea-sed  for  a  titTie,  and  only 
sighed  ns  if  her  heart  were  bn-aking,  they 
ht-ard  through  the  upper  windows — which 
were  open  because  of  the  heat — the  village 
bells  ringing  merrily  through  the  trees,  and 
bursts  of  chorusses  to  gay  cavalier  songs,  all 
in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.  .^11  the  young  lady 
aaid  was  once  or  twice  "  Oh  God  !  I  am  very 
friendle.ss !" — and  the  old  nur.w  knew  it  was 
true,  and  could  not  contradict  her ;  and  al- 
ways thought,  as  she  said  long  after,  tliat 
Buch  weary  weeping  showed  there  was  liome 
great  sorrow  at  hand. 

I  guppo.se  it  was  the  dreariest  sorrow  that 
ever  a  proud  woman  had  ;  but  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  gay  wedding.  How,  the  villnge 
never  knew.  The  gay  gentlemen  rode  away 
fram  Morton  the  next  day  aa  lightly  and 
carelessly  as  if  they  had  attained  their  end, 
and  Sir  John  bad  taken  possefi.sion  ;  and,  l>y 
and  bye,  the  nur.^e  came  timorously  out  to 
market  in  the  village,  and  Mistre.s.';  ,\lice  wns 
n»«t  in  the  wood  walks  just  as  grand  and  as 
proud  a.**  ever  in  her  ways,  only  a  Utile  more 
pale  and  a  little  more  sad.  The  truth  was, 
•0  T  have  been  told,  that  she  and  Sir  John 
had  each  taken  a  fancy  to  each  otlior  in  that 
parley  they  held  on  the  Hall  steps ;  she,  in 
the  deep  wild  way  in  which  she  look  the  ini- 
pressionB  of  her  whole  life,  deep  down,  as  if 
they  were  burnt  in.  Sir  John  was  a  gallant- 
looking  man,  and  had  a  kind  of  forcigo  grace 


and  courtliness  about  Uim.  The  way  ha 
fancie<l  her  was  very  different — n  man's  way, 
they  tell  me.  She  was  n  beautiful  woman  to 
be  lamed,  and  made  to  come  to  liis  beck  and 
call  ;  and  perbnp.s  he  read  in  her  softening 
eyes  that  she  might  be  won,  and  so  all  legal 
troubles  about  the  pos-wssioti  of  the  estate 
come  to  an  end  in  an  easj'  pleasant  manner. 
He  came  to  stuy  with  friends  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  he  was  met  in  her  favourite  walks 
with  hiji  plumed  hat  in  his  hand  pliading 
with  hur,  and  she  looking  softer  and  far  more 
lovely  than  ever;  and  la-stl}',  the  tenants 
were  told  of  the  marriage  then  nigh  at  hand. 

After  they  were  wedded  he  stayed  for  a  lime 
with  her  at  the  Hall,  nnd  then  oH"  back  to 
court.  They  do  say.  that  her  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  CO  with  him  to  London  was  the 
cause  of  their  first  quarrel ;  but  such  tiiTCC 
strong  wills  would  quarrel  the  first  day  of 
their  wedded  life.  She  said  that  the  court 
was  no  place  for  an  honest  woman ;  but 
purely  Sir  John  knew  best,  and  she  might 
have  trusted  him  to  take  care  of  hvr.  How- 
ever, he  left  her  all  alone ;  and  at  llr&t  she 
erii.'d  most  bitterly,  and  then  she  took  to  her 
ok!  pride,  and  was  more  haughty  and  gloomy 
than  ever.  By  and  bye  she  found  out  hidden 
conventicles;  and,  as  Sir  Johnneverstinledher 
of  money,  she  gathered  the  remnants  of  the 
old  Puritan  party  about  her,  and  tried  to 
comfurt  herself  with  long  prayers,  snutTlL-d 
through  the  no.se,  for  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  but  it  wa.s  of  no  use.  Treat  her  as 
he  would  she  loved  him  still  with  a  tcirible 
love.  Once,  they  say,  she  put  on  her  wailing 
ntaid's  dress,  and  stole  up  to  lA>n(lon  to  find 
out  what  kept  him  there  ;  and  .something  she 
saw  or  heard  that  changed  her  altogether, 
for  she  came  back  as  if  her  heart  wa.s  broken. 
They  say  that  the  only  person  she  loved  with 
.all  the  wild  strength  of  her  heart,  had  proved 
false  to  her  ;  and  if  so,  what  wonder  !  At  the 
best  of  times  she  was  but  a  gloomy  creature, 
nnd  it  whs  a  great  honour  for  her  father's 
daughter  to  be  wedded  tjj  a  Morton.  She 
should  not  have  expected  too  much. 

After  her  despondency  came  her  religion, 
Every  old  Puritan  preacher  in  the  country 
wns  welcome  at  Morton  Hall.  Surely  that 
was  enough  to  disgust  Sir  John.  The  Mortons 
Iiad  never  cared  to  have  much  religion,  but 
what  they  had  had  been  pood  of  its  kind 
hitherto,  So,  when  Sir  John  came  dowo 
wanting  a  gay  greeting,  and  a  tender  show  of 
love,  his  lady  exhorted  him,  and  prayed  over 
him,  and  quoted  the  last  Puritan  te.\t  she 
had  hcani  at  hfm ;  and  he  swore  at  lur,  and 
at  her  preachers ;  and  made  a  deudlj*  oath 
that  none  of  ihcra  sliould  find  harbour  or 
welcome  in  any  house  of  hLs.  She  looked 
scornfully  hack  at  him,  and  said  she  bad  yet 
to  lenrn  in  what  county  of  England  the  bouso 
he  .spoke  of  was  to  bo  found ;  but  in  tho 
house  her  father  purchased,  and  she  in- 
herited, all  who  preached  the  Goppel  should, 
be  welcome,  let  kings  mak«  vtVvoA,  V*.v;^,  'mA 
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kings'  minions  swear  what  oaths  they  would. 
He  said  nothing  to  this ;  the  worse  sign  for 
her ;  but  he  set  his  teeth  at  her ;  and  in  an 
hour's  time  he  rode  away  back  to  the  French 
witch  that  had  beguiled  him. 

Before  he  went  away  from  Morton  he  set 
his  spies.  He  longed  to  catch  his  wife  in  his 
fierce  clutch,  and  punish  her  for  defying  him. 
She  had  made  him  hate  her  with  her  Puri- 
tanical ways.  He  counted  the  days  till  the 
messenger  came,  splashed  up  to  the  top  of 
his  deep  leather  boots,  to  say  that  my  lady 
had  invited  the  canting  Puritan  preachers  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  a  prayer-meeting,  and 
a  dinner,  and  a  night's  rest  at  her  house. 
Sir  John  smiled,  as  he  gave  the  messenger 
five  gold  pieces  for  his  pains ;  and  straight 
took  post-horses,  and  rode  long  days  till  he 
got  to  Morton  ;  and  only  iust  in  time ;  for  it 
was  the  very  day  of  tne  prayer-meeting. 
Dinners  were  then  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
country.  The  great  people  in  London  might 
keep  late  hoars,  and  dme  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  or  so ;  but  the  Mortons  they  always 
clung  to  the  good  old  ways,  atid,  as  the 
church  bells  were  ringing  twclTc  when  Sir 
John  came  riding  into  the  village,  he  knew 
he  might  slacken  bridle ;  and,  casting  one 
glance  at  the  smoke  which  came  hurrying  up 
as  if  from  a  newly-mended  fire,  just  behind 
the  wood,  where  he  knew  the  Ball-kitchen 
chimney  stood,  Sir  John  stopped  at  the 
smithy,  and  pretended  to  question  the  smith 
about'  his  horse's  shoes ;  but  he  took  little 
heed  of  the  answers,  being  more  occupied  by 
an  old  serving  man  from  the  Hall,  who  had 
been  loitering  about  the  smithy  half  the 
morning:,  as  folk  thought  afterwards,  to  keep 
some  appointment  with  Sir  John.  When 
their  talk  was  ended.  Sir  John  lifted  himself 
straight  in  his  saddle ;  cleared  his  throat,  and 
epoke  out  aloud : — 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  your  lady  is  so  ill."  The 
mnith  wondered  at  this,  for  all  the  village 
knew  of  the  coming  feast  at  the  Ilall;  the 
spring-chickens  had  been  bought  up,  and  the 
cadc-lartibs  killed ;  for  the  preachers  in  those 
days,  if  they  fasted  they  fasted,  if  they  fought 
they  fought,  if  they  prayed  they  prayed," 
sometimes  for  three  hours  at  a  standing ;  and 
if  they  feasted  they  feasted,  and  knew  what 
good  eating  was,  believe  me. 

"  My  lady  ill  ?"  said  the  smith,  as  if  he 
doubted  the  old  prim  serving-man's  word. 
And  the  latter  would  have  chopped  in  with 
an  angry  asseveration  (he  had  been  at 
Worcester  and  fought  on  the  right  side),  but 
Sir  John  cut  him  short 

"  My  lady  is  very  ill,  good  Master  Fox.  It 
touches  her  here,"  continued  he,  pointing  to 
his  head.  "  I  am  come  down  to  take  her  to 
London,  where  the  King's  own  physician 
shall  prescribe  for  her."  And  he  rode  slowly 
up  to  the  Hall. 

The  lady  was  as  well  as  ever  she  had  been 
in  her  life,  and  happier  than  she  had  often 
been — for  in  a  few  minutes  some  of  those 


whom  she  esteemed  so  highly  would  be  about 
her;  some  of  those  who  had  known  and 
valued  her  father — her  dead  father,  to  whom 
her  sorrowful  heart  turned  in  its  woe,  as  the 
only  true  lover  and  friend  she  had  ever  had 
-  on  earth.  Many  of  the  preachers  would 
have  ridden  far — was  all  in  order  in  their 
.rooms,  and  on  the  table  in  the  great  dining 
parlour?  She  had  got  into  restless  hurried 
ways  of  late.  She  went  round  below,  and 
then  she  mounted  the  great  oak  staircase  to 
see  if  the  tower  bed-chamber  was  all  in  order 
for  old  Master  Hilton,  the  oldest  among  the 
preachers.  Meanwhile,  the  maidens  below 
were  carrying  in  mighty  cold  rounds  of  spiced 
beef,  quarters  of  lamb,  chicken  pies,  and  all 
such  provisions,  when  suddenly,  they  knew 
not  how,  they  found  themselves  each  seized 
by  strong  arms,  their  aprons  thrown  over 
their  heads,  after  the  manner  of  a  gag,  and 
themselves  borne  out  of  the  house  on  to  the 
poultry  green  behind,  where,  with  threats  of 
what  worse  might  befall  them,  they  were  sent 
with  many  a  shameful  word — (Sir  John  could 
not  always  command  his  men,  many  of  whom 
had  been  soldiers  in  the  French  wars) — back 
into  the  village.  They  scudded  away  like 
frightened  hares.  My  lady  was  strewing  the 
white-headed  preacher's  room  with  the  last 
year's  lavender,  and  stirring  up  the  sweet-pot 
on  the  dressing-table  when  she  heard  a  ^p  oa 
the  echoing  stairs.  It  was  no  measured  treaid  of 
any  Puritan ;  it  was  the  clang  of  a  man  of 
war  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  with  loud 
rapid  strides.  She  knew  the  step ;  her  heart 
stopped  beating,  not  for  fvar,  but  because 
she  loved  Sir  John  even  yet;  and  she  took  a 
step  forward  to  meet  him,  and  then  stood 
still  and  trembled,  for  the  flattering  &Ise 
thought  came  before  her  that  he  might  have 
come  yet  in  some  quick  impulse  of  reviving 
love,  and  that  his  hasty  step  might  be 
prompted  by  the  passionate  tenderness  of 
a  husband.  But  when  he  reached  the 
door,  she  looked  as  calm  and  indifferent 
as  ever. 

"  My  lady,"  said  he,  "  you  are  gathering 
your  friends  to  some  feast ;  may  I  know  who 
are  thus  invited  to  revel  in  my  house  ?  Some 
graceless  fellows,  I  sec,  from  the  store  of 
meat  and  drink  below :  wine-bibbers  and 
drunkards  I  fear." 

But,  by  the  working  glance  of  his  eye  she 
saw  that  he  knew  all ;  and  she  spoke  with  a 
cold  distinctness : 

"  Master  Ephraim  Dixon,  Master  Zerub- 
babcl  Hopkins,  Master  IIclp-me-or-T-pcridi 
Perkins,  and  some  other  godly  ministers, 
come  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  my  house." 

lie  went  to  her,  and  in  his  rage  he  struck 
her.  She  put  up  no  arm  to  save  herself,  but 
reddened  a  little  with  the  pain,  and  then, 
drawing  her  neckerchief  on  one  side,  she 
looked  at  the  crimson  mark  on  her  white 
neck. 

"  It  serves  me  right,"  she  said.  "  I  wedded 
one  of  my  father's  enemies :  one  of  those  who 
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would  hare  hunted  the  old  nian  to  ilealh.  I 
gave  my  father's  encray  house  and  lands, 
M'hcn  he  came  as  a  bcjrgar  to  my  iloor; 
— I  followed  my  wicked  wayward  heart 
in  this,  instead  of  minding:  my  dyiiif:  father's 
wordsi.  Strike  a^in,  and  avenge  him  yet 
more  I" 

But  he  would  not,  because  she  bade 
him.  lie  unloosed  his  sash,  and  bound 
her  anus  tight,  tight  toijcther,  and  she  never 
strujrplcd  or  spoke.  Then  pu.shing  her  so, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  sit  down  on  the  bed 
side: 

"  Sit  thcrcj"  he  Raid,  "  an<]  hear  how  I  will 
welcome  the  old  byiiocrites  you  have  dared 
to  nsk  to  my  house — my  house  and  my  an- 
cestors' house,  long  before  your  fnther — a. 
canliiip  pedlar — hawked  his  goods  about,  and 
cheated  hon<?st  men." 

And,  openinp:  the  chamber  window  ripht 
above  those  Ilall-stcps  where  she  had  awaited 
him  in  her  maiden  beauty  scarce  three 
short  years  ajro,  he  preeled  the  company  of 
preachers  ns  they  rode  up  to  the  Hall  with 
such  terrible  hideous  lanpuage,  (my  ludy 
had  provoked  him  past  all  bcnrinji,  you  sec,) 
that  the  old  men  turned  round  njrhn.st,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  their  own 
places. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  John's  serving-men  below 
ha<l  obeyed  their  ma.ster's  orders.  They  liad 
pone  throuf;h  the  house,  closingcvery  window, 
every  shutter,  and  every  door,  but  leaving 
all  else  j«st  ns  it  was; — the  cold  meats 
on  the  table,  the  hot  meats  on  the  spit, 
the  silver  flagons  on  the  sideboard — all 
just  ^B  if  it  were  ready  for  a  feast ;  and 
then  Sir  John's  head-servant,  he  that  I 
epokc  of  before,  camo  up  and  told  his  master 
■11  was  ready. 

"Is  the  horse  and  the  pillion  all  ready) 
Then  you  and  I  must  l)c  my  lady's  tire- 
women :"  and  as  it  seemed  to  her  in  mockery, 
but  in  reality  with  a  deep  purpose,  they 
dressed  the  helpless  woman  in  her  riding 
things  nil  awry,  and,  strange  and  disorderly. 
Sir  John  carried  her  down  stairs;  and  he 
and  his  man  bound  her  on  the  pillion;  and 
Sir  John  mounted  before.  The  man  shut 
and  locked  the  great  house-door,  and  Iho 
echoes  of  the  clotig  went  through  the  empty 
H»ll  with  an  ominous  sound.  "  Throw  the 
key,"  said  Sir  Juhn,  "  deep  into  the  mere 
yonder.  My  hidy  may  go  seek  it  if  she  list,*, 
when  next  I  set  her  arms  at  liberty.  Till 
then  I  koDwr  whose  house  Morton  Hall  shall 
be  calkHi" 

"  Sir  John !  it  shall  be  called  the  Devil's 
House,  and  you  shall  be  his  steward." 

But  the  poor  lady  had  better  have  held  her 
tongue;  for  Sir  Jo^in  only  laughed,  and  told 
her  to  rave  on.  As  he  passed  through  the 
village,  with  hia  serving  men  riding  behind, 
the  ten.intry  enrae  out  and  stood  at  their 
doi'irs  and  pitied  him  for  Iuiviti;r  «  mad  nife, 
and  prai.scd  him  fur  his  care  of  her,  and  of 
the  chance  he  gave  her  of  amendment  by 


taking  her  up  to  be  seen  by  the  King's  phy- 
sician. But  somehow  the  Hall  got  an  ugly 
name ;  the  roast  and  boiled  meats,  the  ducks, 
the  chickens  had  time  to  drop  into  du.st, 
before  any  human  being  now  dared  to  enter 
in ;  or,  indeed,  had  any  right  to  enter  in,  for 
Sir  John  never  came  back  to  Morton ;  and 
as  for  my  lady,  some  said  .the  was  dead,  and 
some  said  she  was  mad  and  shut  up  in 
London,  and  some  said  Sir  John  had  Liken 
her  to  a  convent  abroad. 

"And  what  did  become  of  her  f"  asked  we, 
creeping  up  to  Mrs.  Dawson. 

"  Nay,  how  should  1  know  ?'* 

"  But  what  do  you  think  ?"  wo  asked,  por- 
tinnciously. 

"  r  cannot  tell.  I  have  heard  that  after 
Sir  John  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
she  got  loose  and  camo-  wandering  back  to 
Morton,  to  lier  old  nurse's  hou.sc;  but  indeed, 
she  was  m.id  then  out  and  out,  and  I've  no 
doubt  Sir  John  had  seen  it  coming  on.  She 
used  to  have  vi.sions  and  dream  dreams;  and 
sonic  thought  her  a  prophetess;  and  some 
thought  her  fairly  crazy.  What  she  said 
about  the  Mortons  was  awful.  She  doomed 
them  to  die  out  of  the  land,  and  their  house 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  while  pedlars  and 
busters  such  as  her  own  people,  her  fnther, 
had  been  should  dwell  where  the  knightly 
Mortons  had  once  lived.  One  winter'."*  night 
she  strayed  .iway,  and  the  ne.vt.  morning  they 
found  the  poor  crazy  ivomnn  fro/en  to  death 
in  Dniniblo  meeting-house  yard  ;  and  the  Mr. 
Mortim  who  had  succeeded  to  Sir  John  had 
her  decently  buried  where  she  was  found,  by 
the  side  of  her  father's  grave." 

■We  were  silent  for  a  time.  "And  when 
was  the  old  Hall  opened,  Mrs.  Dawson, 
please  ?" 

"  Oh  !  when  the  Mr.  Morton,  our  Squire 
Morton's  grandfather,  camo  into  possession. 
He  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Sir  John's,  a  much 
quieter  kind  of  roan.  He  lind  all  the  old 
rooms  opened  wide,  and  aired,  and  fumigated  ; 
nnd  the  strange  fragments  of  niu.sly  food 
were  collected  and  tmrnt  in  the  yard ;  but 
somehow  that  old  dining-parlour  hrd  always 
n  charncl-hoiisc  smdl,  and  no  one  ever  liked 
making  merry  in  it — thinking  of  the  grey  old 
preachers,  whose  ghosts  might  be  even  then 
scenting  the  meats  afnr  off,  and  troojfing  un- 
bidden to  a  fea.«t,  that  was  not  that  of  which 
they  were  bnulkcd.  I  w»s  glad  for  one  when 
the  Squire's  father  built  another  dining- 
room  ;  and  no  servant  in  the  house  will  go 
an  errand  into  the  old  dining-parlour  alter 
dark,  T  can  assure  ye." 

"  I  wonder  if  the  way  the  last  Mr.  Morton 
had  to  sell  his  land  to  the  people  iit  Rnimble 
had  anything  to  do  with  old  Lady  Morton's 
prophecy,"  .said  my  mother,  musingly. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  .sharply. 
"  My  Indy  was  crazy,  and  her  words  not  to 
be  minded.  I  should  like  to  see  the  cotton- 
spinners  of  Drumble  offer  to  purchase  land 
from   the  Squire.     Besides,  thc-t^;'^  «i.  %Vn.^ 
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entail  now.  They  can't  purchase  the  land  if 
they  wonld.  A  set  of  trading  pedlars 
indeed  1" 

I  remember  Ethelinda  and  I  looked  at  each 
other  at  this  word  "  pedlars ;"  which  was  the 
very  word  she  had  put  into  Sir  John's 
moutli  when  taunting  his  wife  with  her 
father's  low  birth  and  calling.  Wo  thought, 
"  We  shall  see." 

Alas !  we  have  seen. 

Soon  after  that  evening  our  good  old  friend 
Mrs.  Dawson  died.  I  rcmumljcr  it  well, 
because  Ethelinda  and  I  were  put  into 
mourning  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives.  A 
dear  little  brother  of  ours  had  died  only  the 
year  before ;  and  then  my  father  and  mother 
had  decided  that  we  were  too  young ;  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  their  incurring  the 
expense  of  black  frocks.  We  mourned  for 
the  littie  delicate  darling  in  our  hearts,  I 
know ;  and,  to  this  day,  1  often  wonder  what 
it  would  have  been  to  have  had  a  brother. 
But  when  Mrs.  Dawson  died  it  became  a  sort 
of  duty  wo  owed  to  the  Squire's  family  to 

fo  into  black,  and  very  proud  and  pleased 
ithclinda  and  I  were  with  our  new  frocks. 
I  remember  dreaming  Mrs.  Dawson  was 
alive  again,  and  crying,  because  I  thought 
my  now  frock  would  fee  taken  away  from 
mo.  But  an  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Morton  llall. 

AVlien  I  first  became  aware  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Squire's  station  in  life,  his  family  con- 
sisted of  himself,  his  wife  (a  frail  delicate 
lady),  his  only  son,  "  little  master,"  as  Mrs. 
D.i%vson  was  allowed  to  call  him,  "the 
young  Squire,"  as  we  in  the  village  always 
termed  hira.  His  name  was  John  Marma- 
duke.  He  was  always  called  John  ;  and  after 
Mrs.  Dawson's  story  of  the  old  Sir  John,  I 
used  to  wi.sh  he  might  not  bear  that  ill- 
omened  name.  He  used  to  ride  through  the 
village  in  his  bright  scarlet  coat,  his  long  fair 
curling  hair  falling  over  his  lace  collar,  and 
his  broad  black  hat  and  feather  shading  his 
merry  blue  eyes.  Ethelinda  and  I  thought 
then,  and  I  always  shall  think,  there  never 
was  such  a  boy.  He  had  a  fine  high  spirit 
too  of  his  own,  and  once  horse-whipped  a 
groom  twice  as  big  as  himself,  who  had 
thwarti'd  him.  To  see  him  and  Miss  Phillis 
go  tearing  through  the  village  on  their  pretty 
Arabian  horses,  laughing  as  they  met  the 
west  wind,  and  their  long  golden  curls  flying 
behin<l  them,  you  would  have  thought  them 
brother  and  sister  rather  than  nephew  and 
aunt;  for  Miss  Phillis  was  the  Squire's 
sister,  mueh  younger  than  himself;  indeed  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  I  don't  think  .ohe  could 
have  been  above  seventeen,  and  the  young 
Squire,  her  nephew,  was  nearly  ten.  I  ro- 
meinber  Mrs.  Dawson  sending  for  my  mother 
and  me  up  to  the  Hall  that  we  nn'ght  see 
Miss  Phillis  dressed  ready  to  go  with  her 
brother  to  a  ball  given  at  some  great  lord's 
house  to  Prince  William  of  Gloucester, 
Bcphcw  to  good  old  George  the  Tliird. 


When  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Morton's  maid, 
saw  us  at  tea  in  Mi's.  Dawson's  room,  she 
asked  Ethelinda  and  me  if  we  would  not  like 
to  come  into  Miss  Phillis's  dressing-room  and 
watch  her  dress;  and  then  she  said,  if  we 
could  promise  to  keep  from  touching  any- 
thing, she  would  nutke  interest  for  us  to  go. 
We  would  have  promised  to  stand  on  our 
heads,  and  would  hare  tried  to  do  so  too,  to 
earn  such  a  privilege.  So  in  we  went,  and 
stood  together  hand-in-hand  up  in  a  comer 
out  of  the  way,  feeling  very  red,  and  shy,  and 
hot,  till  Miss  Phillis  put  us  at  our  ease  by 
playing  all  manner  of  comical  tricks,  just  to 
make  us  laugh,  which  at  last  wo  did  outright 
in  spite  of  all  our  endeavours  to  be  g^ve,  lest 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  should  complain  of  us  to  mv 
mother.  I  recollect  the  scent  of  the  mitrechale 
powder  with  which  Miss  Phillis's  hair  was 
just  sprinkled ;  and  how  she  shook  her  head, 
like  a  young  colt,  to  work  the  hair  loose 
which  Mrs.  Elizabeth  was  straining  up  over 
a  cushion.  Then  Mrs.  Elizabeth  would  try  a 
little  of  Mrs.  Morton's  rouge ;  and  Miss  Phillis 
would  wash  it  off  with  a  wet  towel,  saying 
that  she  liked  her  own  paleness  better  than 
any  perfumer's  colour ;  and  when  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth wanted  just  to  touch  her  cheeks  once 
more,  she  hid  herself  behind  the  great  arm- 
chair, peeping  out  with  her  sweet  merry  lace, 
first  at  one  side  and  then  at  anoUicr,  till  wc 
all  heard  the  Squire's  voice  at  the  do<M',  ask- 
ing her,  if  she  was  dre.sse<l,  to  come  and  show 
herself  to  Madam,  her  sister-in-law  ;  for,  as  I 
said,  Mrs.  Morton  was  a  great  invalid,  and 
unable  to  go  out  to  any  grand  parties  like 
this.  We  were  all  silent  in  an  instant ;  and 
even  Mrs.  Elizabeth  thought  no  more  of  the 
rouge,  but  how  to  get  Miss  Phillis's  beautiful 
blue  dress  on  quick  enough.  She  had  cherry- 
coloured  knots  in  her  hair,  and  her  breast- 
knots  were  of  the  same  ribbon.  Her  gown 
was  open  in  fh>nt,  to  a  quilted  white  silk 
skirt  We  felt  very  shy  of  her  as  she  stood 
there  fullv  dressed — she  looked  so  much 
grander  than  anything  we  had  ever  seen; 
and  it  was  like  a  relief  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
told  us  to  go  down  to  Mrs.  Dawson's  parlour, 
where  my  mother  was  sitting  all  this  time. 

Just  as  we  were  telling  how  merry  and 
comical  Miss  Phillis  had  been,  in  came  a  foot- 
man.    "Mrs.  Dawson,"  said  he,  "the  Squire 
bids  me  ask  you  to  go  with  Mrs.  Sidebotham 
into  the  west  parlour,  to  have  a  look  at  Miss 
Morton    before  she  goes."    We   went   too, 
clinging  to  my  mother.     Miss  Phillis  looked 
rather  shy  as  we  came  in,  and  stood  just  by 
the  door.     I  think  we  all  must  have  shown 
her  that  we  had  never  seen  anvtlung  so  l>eau- 
tiful,  as  she  was,  in  our  lives  before ;  for  she 
went  very  scarlet  at  our  fixed  gaze  of  ndmin-     , 
tion,  and  to  relieve  herself  she  began  to  play     ] 
all   manner  of  antics,  whirling  round,  and     | 
making  cheeses  with  her  rich  silk  petticoat,     i 
unfurling  her  fan  (a  present  from  KT.idam  to     I 
complete  her  dres!?),  and  peeping  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  just  as  qhe  had 
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done  upstairs ;  nnd  then  catching  hold  of  her 
nephew,  mvl  insisting  that  he  should  dance  a 
minuL't  with  her  until  the  carriage  ciirae, 
which  proposml  made  him  very  angry,  as  it 
was  an  ini^ult  to  his  manhood  (at  nine  years 
old)  to  suppose  he  could  fiance.  "  Ft  was  nlT 
very  well  Un  gifU  to  make  fools  of  thuni- 
selves,"  he  said,  "  hut  it  diil  not  do  for 
men."  And  Kthelinda  and  I  thought  vrt 
liad  never  heard  so  fine  a  speech  before. 
But  the  carriage  came  before  we  had  half 
feasted  our  eyes  enough  ;  and  the  Squire 
came  from  hi8  wife's  room  to  order  tho 
little  master  to  bed,  and  hand  his  sister  to 
tho  carriage. 

I  remember  ■  good  deal  of  talk  about  royal 
dukes  and  unequal  marriages  that  night.  I 
believe  Mi.?3  I'liiliifl  did  dance  with  Prince 
William  ;  and  I  have  oflen  heard  that  she 
bore  aw.'iy  the  Ik-II  at  the  ball,  and  that  no 
one  came  near  hiT  for  beauty  and  pretty 
merry  ways.  In  a  d.iy  or  two  after  I  s-iw  htT 
scamperin;!  through  the  village,  looking  just 
as  she  did  before  she  had  dancetl  «-ith  a  royal 
duke.  We  all  thought  she  would  nvirry  gome 
one  great,  and  used  to  look  out  fin*  the  lord 
who  WIS  to  take  her  away.    Cut  poor  iMadam 

Idled,  and  llnre  wa.s  no  one  but  Miss  Phillis 
to  comfort  her  brother,  for  the  young  Squire 
was  gone  away  to  some  great  .s('ho<>l  down 
south  ;  and  \[h^  Phillis  grew  grave,  and 
reined  in  her  pony  to  keep  by  the  Squire's 
side,  when  he  ro<ie  out  on  his  ."steady  old  mare 
in  his  lazy  careless  wsiy. 

We  dill  not  he.'ir  so  much  of  the  doings  at 
the  Hall  now  .Mrs.  Dawson  was  dead  ;  so  I 
cannot  tell  how  it  was  ;  but  by  and  bye 
tliere  was  talk  of  bills  that  were  once  paid 
weekly,  being  now  allowed  to  run  to  quarter 
d."»y  ;  and  then  instead  of  being  settled  every 
quarter  djiy,  they  were  put  off  to  Christmns  ; 
and  many  snil  they  had  hard  cnongh  work 
to  get  their  money  tlien.  .V  buzz  went 
through  the  village  that  the  young  squire 
played  high  at  college,  and  th.al  he  made 
away  with  more  money  than  his  f:rliuT  could 
atfonl.  Hut  wJen  he  came  down  to  Morton, 
he  was  na  handsome  a.-s  ever  ;  and  I,  for  one, 
never  believed  evil  of  him  ;  though  I'll  allow 
others*  might  cheat  hiui,  and  lie  never  stisjiect 
it.  IJis  aunt  was  as  fond  of  him  a.s  ever  ; 
and  lie  of  her.  Many  is  the  time  I  have  seen 
them  out  wtdking  together,  sometimes  sad 
enough,  sometimes  merry  a.<*  ever.  Hy  and 
bye,  my  fnther  heard  of  sales  of  small  pieces 
of  land,  not  included  in  the  entail ;  nnd  at 
last,  things  got  so  bad,  that  the  very  crops 
were  .s'lld  yet  green  upon  tlie  ground,  for  any 
price  folks  would  give,  so  that  there  was  but 
ready  iiion<-y  paid.  The  Squire  at  length 
gave  way  entirely,  and  neve;*  left  the  house  ; 
and  the  young  niiister  in  London  ;  and  poor 
Jiies  Pliillis  uso<I  to  go  about  trying  to  see 
after  the  workmen  and  labourers,  and  save 
what  slie  could.  By  this  time  she  would  be 
above  thirty  ;  Ktlielinda  and  I  were  nine- 
teen and  twenty-one  when  my  mother  died, 


and  that  was  some  years  before  this.  Well, 
at  last  the  Squire  died ;  they  do  say  of  a 
broken  heart  at  his  son'.s  extravagance ;  and, 
though  the  lawyers  kept  it  very  close,  it 
began  to  be  rumoured  tliat  Miss  Phillis's 
fortune  had  gone  too.  Any  way  the  creditors 
c.ime  down  on  the  estate  like  wolves.  It  was 
entailed  and  it  could  not  be  sold  ;  but  the}' 
put  it  info  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  who  was  to 
get  what  he  could  out  of  it,  and  have  no  jiity 
for  the  poor  young  Squire  who  had  not  a  roof 
for  his  head.  Miss  Phillis  went  to  live  by 
herself  in  a  little  cottage  in  the  village,  at 
the  end  of  the  property,  which  the  lawyer 
allowed  her  to  have  l)ecause  he  could  not' lei 
it  to  any  one,  it  was  so  tumble-down  and 
old.  We  never  knew  what  she  lived  on, 
poor  lady,  but  she  said  she  wii-s  well  in 
health,  which  was  all  we  durst  ."jsk  about. 
She  rmiie  to  sec  m_v  father  just  before  he 
(lied ;  and  he  seeinod  made  boM  with  the 
feeling  that  ho  w.i.s  a  dying  man ;  so  ho 
asked,  what  I  h.til  longed  to  know  for  many 
a  year,  where  w!W  the  young  squire?  He 
hail  never  been  seen  in  Morton  since  his 
father's  ftmeral.  Miss  Phillis  «id  he  was 
gone  abroad;  but  in  what  jvarl  he  wa.<!  then, 
slie  herwlf  hartlly  knew ;  only  she  had  a 
feeling  thnt,  sofincr  or  later,  he  would  come 
back  to  the  old  jilace ;  where  she  .should 
strive  to  kc'Cp  a  home  for  him  whenever  ho 
was  tired  of  wandering  about,  and  trying  to 
make  his  fortune. 

"  Trying  to  make  his  fortune  slill  ?"  asked 
my  father,  his  questioning  eyes  saying  more 
th.in  his  words.  Miss  Phillis  shook  her  head 
with  «  wid  meaning  in  her  tace ;  nnd  wc  un- 
derstood it  all.  He  was  at  some  French 
gaming-table,  if  he  was  not  at  an  English 
one. 

Miss  Phillis  was  right.  It  might  be  a  year 
after  my  falhcr'.s  denth  when  he  came  back, 
looking  old  and  grey  an<l  worn,  lie  came  to 
oup  door  just  alter  we  had  barrol  it  one 
winter's  evenmg.  Ethelinda  and  1  still  lived 
at  the  farm,  trying  to  keep  it  up  nnd  make  it 
pay;  but  it  was  liard  work.  We  heard  n 
step  coming  up  the  straight  pebble  walk; 
and  then  it  stopped  right  at  o\ir  door,  under 
the  very  porch,  and  we  heard  a  man's  braath- 
itig,  cpiick  and  short 

"Shall  I  open  the  door?"  said  \. 

"No,  wait!"  snid  Ellu'linda;  for  wo  lived 
alone,  and  there  was  no  college  near  us.  Wo 
held  our  breaths.     There  came  a  knock. 

"Who's  there?"  I  cried. 

"Where  does  Miss  Morton  liv(»— Miss 
Phillis}" 

We  were  not  svire  if  we  would  answer  bim ; 
for  she,  like  us,  lived  alone. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  again  said  I. 

"  Your  master,"  he  answere<l,  proud  and 
angrv.  "  Mv  name  is  John  Morton.  Where 
doe.s'Miss  Phillis  live?" 

We  had  the  door  unbarred  in  a  trice,  and 
begged  him  to  como  in  ;  to  pardon  our  rudo- 
ness.     AVe  would  have  ^vci\  VAvr.  o^  w«\s«sfc 
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as  was  his  due  from  us ;  but  he  only  listened 
to  the  directions  we  gave  him  to  his  aunt's, 
and  took  no  notice  of  our  apologies. 


THE  CAMP  AT  HELFAUT. 

Mecuaniciaks  estimate  the  value  of  any 
motive  agent  which  they  contrive  to  invent, 
by  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  proportion 
to  its  efficiency.  What  they  want  is,  an 
epitome  of  strength.  Cumbrous  machinery, 
falling  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight,  and  in- 
capable of  movement  in  consequence  of  its 
own  friction,  finds  no  favour.  To  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  active  or  resisting  power 
with  the  smallest  quantity  of  material  sub- 
stance, is  the  problem  which  clever  beads 
are  every  day  more  and  more  successfully 
solving. 

A  pinch  of  gunpowder  will  kill  your  game 
in  better  style  than  all  the  cross-bows, 
arhaletei  and  bird-bolts  in  the  world.  A 
small  dose  of  cannon-balls  will  breach  you  a 
hole  in  a  fortification  sooner  and  wider  than 
a  dozen  lumbering  catapultas.  A  few  atoins 
of  detonating  powder  are  preferred  to  solid 
flint  and  steel.  A  single  small  hydraulic 
press  will  screw  you  down  tighter  and  reduce 
you  more  rapidly  to  the  form  of  a  pancake, 
than  countless  pairs  of  the  brawniest  arms. 
A  steam-engine  of  a  hundred  horse  power 
will  finish,  in  no  time,  a  job  which  two  hun- 
dred horses  strung  together  could  not  even 
touch  or  begin.  Archimedes,  with  all  his 
boastin«r,  could  have  done  very  little  with  his 
lever  tiiat  should  move  the  world;  unless 
it  were  a  lever  he  could  hold  in  his  hand,  and 
ply  like  a  crow-bar  or  a  kitchen  poker. 

The  world  he  thought  of  was  the  world  of 
matter.  But  there  is  yet  another  world  to 
be  moved ;  the  world  of  men,  the  world  of 
mind.  .\nd  to  stir  it,  to  compress  it,  to 
guide  it,  and  to  make  it  grow,'  miniature 
apparatus,  with  springs  and  levers  that  are 
scarcely  visible,  are  getting  the  victory  over 
cost)},  enormous,  and  unwieldy  tools. 

These  fancies  came  into  my  brain  as  I  was 
leisurely  strolling  in  a  foreign  land,  one 
thought-compelling  spring-tide  rooming.  It 
is  not  every  idle  stroll  which  has  tlic  power 
of  Ruggcstmg  comparisons  to  the  mind. 
Critical  epochs  of  the  year,  peculiar  localities, 
and,  still  more  frequently,  the  discordant 
•jnion  cf  incongruous  objecU,  will  often  strike 
out  the  latent  spark  with  which  to  light  up  a 
luminous  idea. 

I  had  started  from  the  town  of  St  Omer 
in  the  direction  of  the  cemetery,  and  had 
mounted  the  hill  on  which  it  lies,  commanding 
a  view  of  considerable  interest  Behind,  a 
picturesque  mass  of  buildings  grouped  around 
the  heavy  grey  cathedral,  the  dingy,  red- 
bri<-k,  pretentious  and  desecrated  Jesuit's 
church,  the  heavy  dome  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
is  all  walled  in  and  held  together  by  a 
/brwithblo  rampart  of  forUflcations.    Green 


meadows  and  swelling  hills  lead  the  eye  into 
distant  wanderings.  Before,  rises  a  table- 
land, whose  broken  slope  faces  you  boldly. 
On  its  level  plain,  which  forms  the  horison, 
you  can  just  perceive  what  might  be  a  mul- 
titude of  gipsy  tents ;  though  not  enough 
to  accommodate  the  entire  gipsy  popula- 
tion of  Christendom.  That  is  the  famous 
Plainedes  Bruyfires,  the  manoeuvring  field,  or 
Camp  of  Helfaut  Unlike  our  own  ephemeral 
Chobham,  this  is  a  permanent  institution, 
performing  its  functions  with  more  or  less 
of  annual  vigour,  according  to  the  aspect  of 
the  times,  or  the  military  tastes  of  the  ruling 
powers.  All  sorts  of  reputations  within  the 
last  forty  years  have  galloped  over  its  sterile 
surfkcc — from  the  steady  fame  of  our  Wel- 
lington to  the  phantom-like  names  of  Charles 
the  Tenth  and  the  Duke  d'Angouldme. 

I  had  crossed  the  troubled  waters  of  the 
Aa,  wondering  at  a  long  wooden  trough 
which  stood  on  the  shelving  brink  of  the 
stream,  and  was  half  way  up  the  grassy  slope 
leading  to  the  Helfaut  camp.  Seen  from 
below  its  aspect  is  that  of  a  continuous  and 
far  from  ugly  range  of  hills ;  the  outline  of 
whoso  more  commanding  promontories  was 
fiuntly  traced. and  g^ded  by  the  blossoms  of 
stunted  furze  bushes.  On  the  topdicst  knoll, 
immediately  before  me,  a  group  of  cattle  were 
enjoying  the  prospect,  and  calmly  ruminating 
the  sweet  short  herbage  on  which  they  had 
made  their  rooming  meal.  I  could  Just  catch 
the  point  of  a  white  stone  spire  on  the  summit, 
apparently  belonging  to  a  village  churcii ;  but 
really  the  fleeting  monument  to  a  fleeting 
memory — to  Louis  Philippe's  heir,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  whoso  statue  in  bronze,  intended 
publicly  to  decorate  St  Omer's  market-place, 
has  found  instead  a  refuge  and  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  museum  of  the  town.  But  even 
this  form  of  disgrace  shows  an  improve- 
ment  in  the  times.  Had  the  reverse  of 
fortune  happened  some  sixty  years  ago,  the 
colossal  duke  would  have  been  stamped  into 
sous. 

To  mount  at  leisure  the  green  dcdivitr, 
is  even  a  more  agreeable  mode  of  ascent, 
than  to  follow  the  zig-zags  of  that  excellent 
road.  We  are  on  level  ground,  and  can 
breathe  and  gaze.  The  camp  is  before  us, 
a  wide-stretched  body,  like  a  ricketty  giant 
with  but  little  soul  just  now  to  animate 
it,  and  not  at  all  in  its  Sunday  clothes.  For 
at  Helfaut  the  soldiers'  dwellings  are  not 
tents,  but  low  hute,  or  hovels,  or  wijrwama, 
with  clay  walls  and  thatched  roofs,  a  door  at 
each  end,  mostly,  and  precious  little  window. 
In  fact,  they  are  anything  but  good-looking 
homes,  and  do  not  promise  to  enervate  the 
men  by  making  them  too  comfortable.  The 
vast  assemblage  of  permanent  tents  is  now  no 
better  than  the  apothecary's  "  beggarly  ac- 
count of  empty  boxes  ;"  a  boarding-school  at 
holiday  time ;  Cambridge  during  the  long 
vacation ;  an  actress  in  her  morning  disha- 
bille ;  a  London  theatre  out  of  season,  wfth 
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not  even  a  rehvarsal  to  enliven  it;  or  the 
scatfulding  of  a  mighty  building  without  the 
edillcu  rising  before  it  It  is  jcit  too  early  in 
the  year  at  present  fir  lliu  men  to  assuiuble 
for  summer  drill.  There  it  lie.s,  inert  and 
Btrag^gling ;  a  nuisance  to  the  ground  it 
covers,  by  hindering  the  wholesome  p-owth 
of  gnsg,  to  the  detriment  of  cows  and 
ghecp. 

Although  the  outward  panorama  is  more 
inviting,  let  us  enter  the  sleeping  city  of  the 
absent,  and  inspect  the  way  in  which  this 
awkward  piece  of  mechiinism  is  made  to  du 
its  fair-weather  work.  Not  a  cat,  nor  a  spar- 
row, nor  a  dog,  nor  a  chicken,  nor  even  a 
stray  cabbage-stalk,  or  tossetl-out  dust-heap 
are  to  be  seen,  in  evidence  of  human  life  and 
society.  Here  is  a  sort  of  lane  or  opening, 
leading  apparently  into  one  of  the  main 
Streets.  But  lo  1  after  stepping  forward  twro 
or  three  paces,  it  appears  that  we,  unseason- 
able visitor.^,  were  neither  quite  alone,  nor 
unobserved.  A  door  opens  suddenly,  and 
out  of  one  of  the  cannibal-like  sheds  a  soldier 
advances  and  makes  us  a  bow.  Wc  return 
the  bow  politely,  and  walk  on,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  LTpon  which,  the  hero  steps 
before  u.s  and  opens  his  mouth,  to  the  elFcct 
that  "  Monsieur  is  doubtless  aware  that  en- 
trance to  the  camp  is  forbidden." 

"  Monniour  is  a  stranger,  and  is  not  aware 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  Monsieur  will  turn 
back  with  pleasure"  (since  he  cannot  help  it), 
"  though  loath  to  leave  such  a  cheerful  village. 
Prny,  is  it  permitted  to  Monsieur  to  walk 
round  the  outside  of  this  lively  scene  ?" 

"  CerlJiinly ;  Monacur  is  free  to  walk 
round  it,  and  outside,  but  Monsieur  may  not 
enter  it."  Mora  bows  and  salutations!  I 
never  was  so  beautifully  bowed  out  in  my 
Ufc. 

Thi.s  is  dull  work  ;  I  have  had  quite  enough 
of  it ;  and  moreover,  have  seen  quite  as 
much  of  the  attractive  spot  as  any  rea.son- 
abli;  being,  not  a  spy  or  a  traitor,  can 
du.sin!  to  become  acquainted  with,  (t  is 
nothing  but  an  enormous  shell  without  a 
body;  a  lobster's  claw  with  no  mu.scle  in  it; 
one  of  the  tools  for  governing  the  world 
which  a  great  many  people  are  getting  tired 
of  using,  e.'ipecially  as  they  confidently  be- 
lieve that  better  implements  are  in  existence. 
Let  us  turn  our  baok.s  on  the  courtly  cainp- 
keeper  and  trot  down  the  hill  to  that  thrifty- 
looking  village  yonder,  whose  building.'?  be- 
stride the  course  of  the  Aa,  and  rattlo  with 
the  sMjund  of  water-wheels. 

There  \n  something  there  to  make  up  for 
our  disappointment  Read  the  address  of 
this  note,  which  I  happen  to  have  brought : — 
*'  To  Munsieur  Dambricourt,  Wizemes."  We 
will  step  and  deliver  it  forthwith.  It  pro- 
cures us  bows  and  salutations ;  but  admission 
aliio,  instead  of  right-.ibout  face. 

We  enter  a  light  and  airy  apartment  of 
mitgic — a  hall  of  wondrous  incLnmorphost-s — 
down  the  centre  of  which  flows  an  cnchaiitcti 


stream,  whose  sources  are  a  couple  of  mon- 
strous tubs  partly  hidden  in  the  regions 
above.  Each  tub  is  c.illed  nn  Agifitor,  from 
some  wooden  arms  which  move  within  it.  It 
is  a  big-bellied  receptacle,  con.staiilly  in  a 
turmoil,  with  such  a  deal  of  splutter,  and 
splash,  and  noise,  and  thumping,  thnt  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Connvll. 
In  its  vast  interior  aro  stirred  about  the 
materials  which  now  constitute  one  of  the 
world's  most  available  active  powers — the  in- 
nocent-looking tissue  which  is  familiar  to  the 
public  in  general  under  the  everyday  name  of 
Paper,  and  for  te.stimonies  to  whose  efficiency 
see  the  London  journals  pauim.  As  House- 
hold Words  has  already  given  an  account  of 
the  details  of  paper  manufacture,  I  spare  you 
all  the  rag-picking  and  rag-clipping  here,  the 
water-wheel  of  fifty  horse  jjower  grinding  up 
old  shirts  and  sheets  by  means  of  a  cylinder 
with  fifty  blades,  till  they  become  the  finished 
pulp  or  raffiiU.  I  say  nothing  about  testing 
the  fineness  of  the  pulp  in  a  basin  of  clear 
water,  of  colouring  it  for  fancy  work,  or  leav- 
ing it  white  for  fact  and  fiction — I  nc'rcly 
wish  to  tell  you,  that  by  means  of  a  modest 
ten-horse  power  steam-engine,  an  enchanted 
stream,  flowing  down  a  channel  soraetliin; 
like  a  yard-and-a-half  wide,  was,  by  means  of 
air  and  water,  by  blowing  up  and  pres<»ini_ 
down,  by  gauzes  of  wire  and  solid  rollers, 
changed  in  one  minute  from  a  tluid  to  a  si>l!d. 
At  second  the  first,  particles  of  vegotihl 
fibre  were  floating  loose  in  a  liquid  medium ; 
at  second  the  sixtieth,  they  were  woven  com- 
pactly into  the  convenient  sheet  on  which  I 
now  am  writing,  and  were  instantly  cut  by  an 
unseen  knife  into  squares  and  oblongs  of  suit- 
able Bt7.c.  Nothing  more  was  required  to  be 
done  but  to  examino  and  fold  them,  and, 
in  extraordinary  cases,  to  press  them,  and 
afterwards  to  pock  and  send  them  away. 
Altogether,  two  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  Qnd  amusement,  and  something 
belter,  in  the  service  of  this  miraculous 
stream. 

Here,  thought  I,  is  a  rival  power  to  tho 
machinery  we  left  at  the  top  of  the  hilL 
Wc  have  here  an  element  wliich  furnishes 
wc8po7U5  that  may  one  day  prevail  over  mili- 
tary force.  With  a  conscientious  and  indus- 
trious pen,  guided  by  an  ob.servant  eye,  with 
a  printing-press  boldly  an<l  ably  manned,  and 
an  abundant  .lupply  of  this  suddenly-created 
film,  it  is  possible  to  miike  even  Emperors 
uneasy,  and  lo  cause  such  magnanimous 
heroes  as  Ilaynau  to  fear  tliey  arc  not  going 
to  have  it  all  their  own  way.  This  moderate 
establishment,  backed  by  one  or  two  others 
of  equal  dimensions,  analogically  employed  in 
forging  and  sharpening  the  brilliant  armour 
of  the  brain,  miyht  make  way,  if  there  wer« 
no  others  to  help  them,  against  the  fiercest 
autocrat  in  Europe.  Their  panoply  is  small, 
but  concentrated.  One  civilinn  can  instruct 
and  persuade  a  hutnlrcd  thousand  armed 
waiTiora,  if  they  only  be  aUowtd  \»  \vft*s^    ^ 
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to   him — and  listen   they  will,  sooner   or 
kter. 

A  few  weeks  had  passed  away,  and  T  again 
took  a  walk  out  of  St  Omcr.  Things  had 
greatly  changed  in  the  interval — the  trees 
were  thickly  covered  with  leaves,  the  fields 
were  heavily  laden  with  corn.  Once  more  I 
passed  the  bridge  which  spans  the  bed  of  the 
industrious  An.  The  extraordinary  trough 
was  still  by  its  side,  and  a  soldier  was  busy 
pumping  it  AilL  And  then  down  the  oppo- 
site hill  came  troops  of  horses — two  by  two — 
to  take  the  draught  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  get  wiUiout  considerable  risk  of 
drowning.  The  blossoms  of  the  furze  were 
faded  and  gone — no  yellow  outline  defined 
the  hills.  The  knoll  on  which  I  had  beheld 
those  tranqmil  cows  chewing  the  end,  was 
now  occupied  by  a  numerous  herd  of  animals 
of  quite  a  difierent  species  and  family.  Drum- 
mer boys  were  perched  all  over  it,  on  the 
summit  of  every  aothill  and  clod,  practising 
rataplan  and  the  devil's  tattoo,  till  I  have  no 
doubt  their  wrists  had  enough  of  it  They 
do  not  prevent  the  liDy  sheep  from  feeding 
quietly  just  below,  any  more  than  the  rumours 
of  war  make  nations  rise  to  put  down  great 
conquerors.  I  drove  up  the  sig-sag  road, 
meeting  omnibuses  in  the  service  of  the  camp, 
baggage  carts,  canteen  vehicles,  soldiers  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  out  for  a  little  amateur 
rcscrroir-making,  mounted  officers  in  full 
uniform,  and  officers'  wives  come  to  give  their 
opinion.  By  the  way,  what  very  cailital  fel- 
lows those  French  officers'  wives  do  seem  to 
be !  On  the  hill-side  were  men  toiling  with 
wheelbarrows  full  of  mould  and  green  turf — 
all  for  amusement's  sake,  as  will  be  seen  by 
and  bye ;  others  were  laboriously  causing  to 
mount  milk-white  blocks  of  chalky  lime- 
stone. 

The  camp  at  last  hos  changed  its  aspect; 
all  is  flutter  and  fknfaronade.  The  hovels  are 
full;  the  streets  are  crowded;  a  stranger 
is  no  longer  looked  on  with  suspicion.  An 
extempore  chapel  has  been  raised,  more  like 
a  large  summer-house  open  in  front  than 
usual  religious  edifices,  before  which  the 
troops  may  m«  mass,  if,  as  is  probable,  they 
cannot  hear  it  But  fun,  rather  than  devo- 
tion, i.s  the  order  of  the  day,  not  even  except- 
ine  dnt}'.  What  an  alteration  in  the  externals 
of  the  place!  Scarcely  a  single  shed  ran  be 
seen  thnt  has  not  its  own  little  garden  before 
it  This  indeed  displays  true  wisdopi,  to 
mnko  yourselves  as  comfortable  as  you  can, 
even  in  an  adverse  and  temporary  fix.  One 
stout-hearted  Australian  discoverer,  whenever 
he  halted  for  the  night  in  the  desert  interior, 
used  to  convert  his  sleeping-place  into  a 
leafy  bower,  and  to  plant  lilies  before  the 
door,  although  he  knew  that  in  all  proba- 
bility he  should  never  see  that  spot  again. 
That  was  the  height  of  adaptive  philo.oophy. 
Here,  there  are  ten  thousand  men  placed  in 
a  strait  which  most  folks  would  call  uncom- 
fortabl !,  sleeping  on  hurdles  covered  with  a 


mattrass,  and  consenting  to  things  which  no 
furnished  apartments  on  earth  would  have 
the  face  to  propose  to  a  tenant;  and  yet 
their  care  is  judiciously  bestowed  on  the  em- 
bellishment of  their  narrow  and  short- 
tenured  lodging.  The  tiny  parterres  at  the 
camp  therefore  are  not  only  admirable 
specimens  of  toy  gardens,  they  are  excellent 
examples  and  practical  lessons  of  the  art  of 
making  as  good  a  use  as  possible  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  happen  to  be 
placed. 

These  little  horticultural  plots  lie  just 
before  the  door  of  each  shed  or  cabin.  Let  us 
walk  along  the  front  row  of  huts,  and  we 
mark  an  infinite  variety  of  taste  and  style. 
Flowers,  fountains  even,  son-dials,  "Larame," 
(a  sort  of  pantaloon)  with  his  miH,  and  other 
mills;  fortifications  mounted  with  chalk 
cannon  and  tenanted  by  little  chalk  houses; 
miniature  streams  turning  water-mills;  or- 
naments tastefully  cut  in  chalk ;  A  I'Empe- 
reur  and  A  I'lmperatricei  in  ornate  white 
letters  laid  on  the  turf;  sanded  walks; 
mountains  serving  as  the  reservoirs  of  hidden 
^rings  to  supply  the  aforesaid  fountains  and 
streamlets ;  eagles,  crosses  of  honour,  hearts, 
and  what-nots  neatly  carved  in  turf  and 
brought  out  into  relief  with  moss  and  gmvel; 
greenhouse  plants;  monumental  gardening 
with  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  a  general, 
a  friend,  or  the  fragment  of  a  battalion; 
patriotic  and  militair  mottoes — Honneur  et 
Patrie,  Vaieur  et  Dtseipline. 

The  camp  is  gay;  but  after  all  it  is  im- 
perfect, though  less  so  than  our  own  display 
at  Chobham.  There,  there  was  hardly  a 
single  thing  to  remind  the  visitor  of  the  shady 
side  of  warfare.  But  the  plain  of  Hclfaut 
holds  beneath  its  busy  surface  one  hint  that 
all  has  not  been  always  so  bright  The 
commune  of  Wizemes  still  possesses  a  num- 
ber of  caves  (though  many  are  clo.scd)  called 
muehe$,  in  which  the  inhabitants  used  to 
hide  themselves  when  war  was  made  in  real 
earnest  Tn  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
these  compulsory  retirements  became  so  fre- 
quent, that  the  very  cattle  got  to  know  the 
moaning  of  the  alarm-bell,  and  came  to  the 
muehea  of  their  own  accord  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  warning  signal.  But  English  ideas 
about  peace  and  war  would  be  considerably 
modified  if  Great  Britain  were,  for  once  in  a 
while,  the  scene  of  an  actual  and  business- 
like battle.  Uelfaut,  I  repeat,  is  incomplete ; 
Chobhnm  was  more  so. 

For,  this  is  my  view  of  the  case: — An 
exhibition  of  any  art  or  process,  in  onler 
to  approach  perfectncss  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction, must  give  a  series  of  facts  and 
things,  and  not  the  mere  surprising  result 
We  ftinst  have,  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
raw  silk  and  the  power-loom  as  well  as  the 
resplendent  brocade.  We  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  ir..«pecting  both  the  ore,  the 
I  roughly-smelted  metal,  and  the  glittering 
I  ornaments  of  diamond-liko  stccL    But  campa 
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like   thase  of  Chobham    and    Hel&ut  jum 

nothing  but  the  rose  nnd  blossoin  of  wsir, 
Wu  siec  iiotliing  uf  the  hidden  root  aud 
origin — mostly  tlie  pernicious  ainbitiun  of 
itidividual:^ ;  noliung  of  tim  tliornii;  and 
branches  ;  [irivate  sorroMrs  and  international 
bitlLTne* -.L'S  ;  nothing  of  the  fruit  and 
|iruducc  ;  ignorance,  impoverishment,  and 
debt. 

An  I  lay  on  my  back  upon  the  heather  of 
Ik'lfaut,  imbibing  the  sunshine,  and  listening 
to  tlic  military  bnnd  which  was  dashing  oU'  a 
polka  with  almost  superhuman  precision  ;  in 
spite  of  the  luxury  of  the  scene,  my  thoughts 
could  not  help  wandering.  It  was  not  that, 
at  n  distance,  to  the  right  and  the  left,  other 
bimil-S  were  triumphantly  attracting  othur 
groups  of  listeners  ;  it  was  not  the  curious 
inliTuiittances  of  rhythm  and  melody  pro- 
duced by  a  bar  of  a  waltz  crossing  a  bar  of  a 
Riaroli,  on  its  passage  over  the  breezy  plain  ; 
nor  was  it  recollections  of  the  silent  and  half- 
dead  Trappist  convents  just  visible  on  the 
cloud-like  hills  of  the  Monts  des  Cats  and 
Trinitf.  It  struck  me  that  something  was 
wanting  here.  I'iio  camp  was  fiir  too  otic- 
clib'fl  a  specimen.  To  give  the  fwoplo  a 
iiiea    of    ivar,    other    details    were 

»>•■»■  s  ago,  in  Belgium,  I  had  visited  the 
ciloiiei  of  Antwerp,  a,  few  months  after  the 
gicge  was  raised.  The  remeinbrnnee  of  that 
pKiL-e  of  horrors  often  haunts  me  to  this  very 
ilay  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  worse,  nor  so  bad  as 
many  other  places  of  the  kind.  The  don  in 
which  the  wounded  were  deposited,  to  die,  be 
amputated,  or  bike  their  chance  of  surgical 
aid,  was  the  thing  I  wished  to  bring  to 
Ileifaiit,  and  myself  exhibit  to  the  holiday 
crowd.  Of  course,  a  faithful  duplicate  would 
also  have  to  be  sent  to  England,  It  was  a 
low  gloomy  shelter,  in  which  you  could  not 
stand  iipright — four  or  Bve  feet  high,  perhaps. 
To  form  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  whole 
(a-ene,  one  sense  only  wa.s  necessary.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  description  of  that  di.'imal  Jen, 
dictated  by  some  blind  traveller.  Remember 
it  was  now  several  months  alter  the  siege, 
and  the  stench  was  still  insufferable.  This — 
B  nccesjwry  appendage  of  war  ;  a-S  necessary 
as  the  glittcrins  camp — this  was  the  rcfu;!;e  to 
which  human  beings  were  brought,  that  their 
souls  nn'ght  depart  from  their  bodies — in 
peace  1  .\  monstrous  abomination  !  Jackals 
and  wolves,  with  the  slightest  practice,  would 
scent  it  at  the  distance  of  a  league  or  two. 
But  who,  I  a.sk,  will  venture  to  say  that,  with 
no  hint  or  specimen  of  a  state  of  siege,  the 
display  at  tno  camp  suggested  the  whole 
truth  ?  .Such  os  this,  and  not  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital nor  the  Invalide.s,  is  the  fate  of  the 
majority  of  wounded  soldiers. 

Another  embellishment  was  wanting,  too, 
We  gazed  upon  hundreds  of  young,  strong, 
healthy  conscripts ;  but  we  saw  nothing  of 
the  reliilions  Inej'  had  left  behind  them.  I 
vould  have  had,  within  easy  rcaeb,  a  select 


encampment  of  weeping  mothers,  with  hearts 
tortured  by  the  thought  of  the  Algerian 
horrors  their  sons  were  any  day  liable  to 
surter;  of  girls,  whom  the  forced  absence  of 
their  not  faithlcs.s  sweethearts  hindered  from 
marrying;  of  fathers,  thougli  worn  out  wiifi 
toil,  struggling  still  to  toil  for  seven  years 
longer,  till  the  bles-sed  end  of  the  teri'n  of 
service  should  give  back  again,  to  their  own 
little  bit  of  land,  the  much-needed  help  of  a 
pair  of  willing  and  vigorous  arms.  With  no 
dumcslic  groups  like  these,  with  nothing  but 
music,  glitter,  and  show,  of  what  value  is  the 
teaching  of  the  camp  to  him  who  desires  to 
look  lo  lh«  bottom  of  things  ?  Nor  would  I 
allow  to  be  omitted  a  choice  hospital-museum 
coUeciion  of  remarkable  gun-shot  wounds  and 
fractures. 

Uy  a  curious  but  true  coincidence,  I  had 
in  one  pocket  an  English  nuw.spnpcr,  giving 
a  dianiiing  account  of  the  merry  pranks 
which  our  soldiers  pl.iyed  on  and  in 
Virginia  Water.  Ducks  nnd  drakes  ;  solV 
water  bath,  so  delightl'ul  in  August.  Who 
would  not  learn  to  swim,  if  he  might  but 
take  part  in  such  pretty  sports  us  these  i 
Warliire,  really,  after  all,  must  be  a  most 
enterU»ining  profession.  Wy  other  pocket, 
however,  contained  a  pendant  to  this 
amuaitig  picture,  [t  was  simply  a  number 
ol  Uju.seltold  \Vords.  Aiiotljer  camp  was 
the  scene  of  the  epi.sode,  where  they  also 
pl.iyed  at  soldiers,  though  .sometimes  in 
a  ri'gular  style.  Napoleon,  while  pruttising 
liis  llal-bottomud  boats  at  Uoulogne,  did 
not  scruiWe  to  drown  a  couple  of  hundred 
men, 

x\nd  what  is  the  end  of  all  this  camping  ? 
— the  le8.son  which  it  leaves  most  Smily  im- 
presses! upon  the  ininri  ?  Tlie  tieneral  of 
Division,  Aido  ck-  Camp  to  tlie  Emperor, 
Superior  Cotumandant  of  the  camp  nt  Ucl- 
faut,  tells  us  what  it  Itdt  upon  his.  He  thus 
takes  leave  of  his  dispt-rsing  comrades  : — 
"  When  one  has  h.vl  the  honour  of  cummand- 
ing  such  soldiers  as  you  are,  the  most  ardent 
wish  one  c.nn  entertain  is  to  be  called  to  lead 
them  to  the  enemy."  Hut  what  enemy,  in  an 
empire  of  peace  i  Suppo.se  that  there  exists 
no  enemy  <  Never  mind  wo  will  try  and 
tind  one.  What  is  the  use  of  a  carving- 
knife,  when  there  is  no  mutton  to  cut  up 
with  it? 

The  can»p  at  IK-lfaut  with  its  cumbrous 
machinery  is  stopped  until » next  summer. 
Hut  Monsieur  Dfunliricourt's  paper  mill  works 
nil  (he  3'car  round.  Umzzh  for  Dambricourt ! 
If  WL-  only  bestowe<l  on  the  organisation  of 
peace  one  fjuarter  of  the  time  and  trouble, 
and  one-sixteenth  portion  of  the  trcjusure, 
which  we  si|u:indor  on  the  trappings  and  tools 
of  glorious  w.nr,  how  much  wiser  ami  happier 
we  should  be*  Hut  restless  spirits  ahroad 
will  not  allow  us  to  be  wise  and  happy.  Wo 
are  obliged  to  keep  up  a  warli'kfl  defence 
against  them.  Would  that  the  Czjir  and  tho 
Sultan  when  dull,  nnd  in  want  of  a.  V.\V.\.V«i  tT.- 
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citing  direraion,  would  try  a  paper  war :  each 
engaging  a  private  tutor  to  perfect  them  in 
parliamentaiy  Billingsgate.  They  would  find 
It  a  much  more  amusing  pastime  than  they 
could  ever  have  conceived  beforehand. 


SONG  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Tas  brown  Am  are  rixing:, 

The  yellow  leave*  Auling, 
The  aong  birds  are  eilont, 

The  hush  winds  are  wailing ; 
Tlio  days  have  shrank  shorter, 

The  nights  have  grown  longer ; 
Warmth  beoomes  weaker, 

Cold  waxes  stronger ; 
Ye'k  in  cIoM  darkness 

Which  no  eye  can  sever, 
The  Worid-strength  js  shaping 

Bloasoms  for  ever. 

Life  is  ih*t  sinking, 

San-like  and  bright ; 
Ail  out  of  the  heavens 

Falls  the  great  night. 
Yet,  fbar  I  never 

Leaving  thia  earth-pUoe, 
Knowing  the  grave  b 
Also  a  birth-plaoe ; 
And  the  soni,  growing 

With  God-power  vernal, 
Will  it  not  burnt  into 

Blossoms  eternal  t 


KENSINGTON  CHURCH. 

In  some  moods  of  the  mind  the  juxtaposi- 
tion is  very  painful  of  a  churchyard  and  a 
public  way.  It  looks  as  if  death  itself  were 
DO  escape  from  tiie  turmoils  of  life.  We  feel 
as  if  the  noise  of  carts  and  cries  were  neyer 
to  be  out  of  one's  hearing ;  as  if  the  tears, 
however  bidden,  of  those  who  stood  mourn- 
fully looking  at  our  graves,  were  to  be  mocked 
by  the  passing  crowd  of  indifferent  spectators ; 
as  if  the  dead  might  be  sensible  of  the  very 
market  going  on  with  all  its  night-lights  and 
bustle  (as  it  does  here  on  Saturdays)  ;  of  the 
noise  of  drunken  husbands  and  wives  per- 
sisting in  bringing  a  curse  of  misery  into 
the  last  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sociable  man  may 
sometimes  be  disposed  to  regard  with  com- 
placency this  kind  of  posthumous  intercourse 
with  the  living.  We  may  feel  as  if  the  dead 
were  hardly  the  departed ;  as  if  they  were 
still  abiding  among  their  friends  and  fellow- 
creatures  ;  not  (displeased  even  to  hear  the 
noise  and  the  bustle  ;  or  at  least,  as  if  in 
ceasing  to  hear  our  voices,  they  were  still,  so 
to  speak,  reposing  in  our  arms.  Morning, 
somehow,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  would 
seem  to  be  still  theirs,  though  they  choose  to 
lie  in  bed ;  cheerftil  noon  is  with  them,  with- 
out their  having  any  of  the  trouble  of  it ; 
the  names  may  be  read  on  their  tombstones 
as  familiarly  as  they  used  to  be  at  their 
doors  ;  children  play  about  their  graves,  un- 
thinkingly indeed,  but  joyously,  and  with  as 
litQe  thought  of  irreverence  as  butterflies ; 


and  the  good  fellow  going  home  at  night 
from  his  party,  breathes  a  jovial  instead  of  a 
sad  blessing  on  their  memories.  Perhaps  he 
knew  them.  Perhaps  he  has  been  joining  in 
one  of  their  old  favourite  glees  by  Callcott  or 
Spofforth,  the  former  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
was  a  Kensington  man,  and  the  latter  of 
whom  lies  buried  here,  and  is  recorded  at  the 
church  door.  And  assuredly  the  dead  Spof- 
forth  would  find  no  fault  with  his  living  re- 
membrancer. 

In  quiet  couniiy  places  there  is,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  compromise  in  this  instance  between 
the  two  feelings  of  privacy  and  publicity, 
which  we  have  often  thought  ■^erj  pleasing. 
The  dead  in  a  small  sequestered  village  seem 
hardly  removed  from  their  own  bouses.  The 
last  home  seems  almost  a  portion  of  the  first 
The  cler^man's  house  often  has  the  church- 
vard  as  mse  to  it  as  the  garden  ;  and  when 
he  goes  into  his  grave,  he  seems  but  removed 
into  another  room  ;  gone  to  bed,  and  to  his 
sleep.  He  has  not  left  He  lies  there  with 
his  family  still,  ready  to  waken  with  them 
all,  on  the  heavenly  morning. 

This  however  is  a  feeling^  upon  the  matter, 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  realise  in  a  bust- 
ling towa  We  are  than  convinced  upon  the 
whole,  that  whether  near  to  houses  or  away 
from  them,  the  sense  of  quiet  is  requisite  to 
the  proper  idea  of  the  churchyard.  The  dead 
being  actually  severed  fi^m  us — no  longer 
visible,  no  longer  having  voices — all  sights 
and  words  but  of  the  gentlest  and  quietest 
kind  seem  to  be  impertinences  towards  them ; 
not  to  belong  to  them — quiet  being  the 
thing  farthest  removed  from  cities — and  what 
we  imagine  to  pervade  all  space,  and  the 
gul&  between  the  stars,  is  requisite  to  make 
us  feel  that  we  are  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  heaven. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of  churchyards  in  noisy  thoroughfares, 
and  thus  must  needs  object  to  the  one  in  the 
place  before  us ;  though  there  arc  portions  of 
it  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  church,  moru 
sequestered  (for  a  small  remove  in  these  cases 
makes  a  great  difference),  and  in  those  por- 
tions the  most  noticeable  of  the  graves  arc 
situate.  They  are  not  many ;  nor  have  wc 
much  to  say  of  persons  lying  in  the  church 
itself  or  in  the  church  vaults. 

But  first  we  must  return  to  the  church 
itself.  From  what  we  have  said  of  it,  the 
reader  will  conclude  that  it  is  remark- 
able as  an  edifice  for  nothing  but  the  small- 
ncss  and  homeliness  of  its  appearance ;  but  it 
has  this  curious  additional  claim  to  conside- 
ration ;  namely,  that  what  with  partial  re- 
buildings  and  wholesale  repairs,  it  has  been 
altered,  since  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  nearly  a  dozen  times.  How 
often  before  then,  we  cannot  say ;  nor  do  we 
know  when  it  was  first  built  But  the  alte- 
rations, for  the  most  part,  appear  to  have 
been  as  bad  as  what  they  altered.  They 
beat  the  sUk  stocking,  the  repeated  mcndioga 
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of  which  turned  it  into  worsted.  They 
were  always  worsted — badly  darned.  They 
resembled  the  pcapegrace  relation  of  the 
famous  Penn,  whom  our  punning  ancestors 
described  as  a  pen  th.it  had  been  "  ofleu  cut, 
but  never  mended."  What  were  improve- 
ments or  requirements  in  some  respects 
becumo  defacements  in  olheni,  or  things  to 
be  wished  away.  The  painted  window  was 
cncagro;  the  galleries  clogged  up  a  space 
already  too  little,  and  looked  as  if  they  would 
slide  into  the  pews;  the  pews  themselves 
were  too  tall,  and  aggravated  that  sense  of 
closeness  and  crowding,  to  which  the  increas- 
ing population  naturally  tended,  and  which 
is  still  the  first  thing  that  strikes  n  visitor  of 
the  church.  While  writing  this  article,  how- 
ever (for  the  church  is  now  undergoing  ano- 
ther repair),  we  have  the  pleasure  ofobserving 
that  the  pews  are  in  the  act  of  being  made 
lower;  and  we  hail  this  undoubted  improve- 
ment a-s  an  evidence  of  the  better  taste  which 
new  authorities  have  at  last  brought  even 
into  Kensington  parisih  church,  and  which 
indeed  was  to  be  expected  from  what  they 
have  done  in  other  respects.  'SYc  must  add, 
that  its  psjvliiiod^'  appears  to  have  been  for 
souie  time  past  superior  to  that  of  most 
churches,  owing,  it  would  seem,  to  the  accom- 
plished familj'  of  the  Callrotts,  who  have 
long  been  residents  of  the  pari.sh,  and  one  of 
whom,  no  great  while  ago,  was  organist 
Nor  should  the  writer  omit  that  the  parish 
authorities,  both  clerical  and  laical,  and  their 
servants  also,  do  justice  to  the  example  at 
their  head,  and  are  as  courteous  as  becomes 
their  position. 

Here,  in  cburchor-churchyard,  among  other 
less  noticeable  persona,  have  been  buried: — 

Imprimis,  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and 
ten,  Philip  Mcawtis,  son  and  heir  of  John 
Meawtis ;  which  said  John  Mcawtis,  described 
in  a  pardon  granted  by  P'dward  the  Fifth  as 
"John  Mcawtis  of  our  town  of  Calais,  clerk, 
otherwise  called  John  do  Meautia,  I.Ttely  of 
London,  gentleman,  otberwi.se  called  JoFin  dc 
Meawtis,  lately  of  Kensington,  in  Uic  county 
of  Mii]dlese.\,  gentleman,  otherwise  called 
John  dc  Mewtice,  of  the  town  of  Wcstmin- 
Bter,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex",  yeoman,  or 
under  whatsoever  name  he  may  be  regis- 
tered, is  forgiven  and  ab.solved  from  outlawry 
and  all  other  con-sequtnces  of  neglects,  con- 
tempts, concealment-*,  conspiracies,  extortions, 
murders,  (mu/vZru.')  and  whatsoever  other 
felonies  and  enormities  ho  may  have  been 
guilty  of."  Probably  it  was  a  pardon  from 
Richard,  the  pour  little  king's  uncle,  upon 
the  understanding  that  an  enemy  of  the 
house  of  York  was  to  become  a  friend  ;  an 
expectation  which  did  not  hinder  John 
Meautia  or  his  son  Philip  (we  know  not 
which)  from  becoming  gecretary  to  Kings 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth.  Wc  notice 
the  name  for  two  other  rca.sons ;  first,  be- 
cause it  was  that  of  Bacon's  fuithful  secretary 
Sir  Thomas  MuiwtiA,  who  raised  the  cbarac- 


tcristic  statue  to  the  philosopher  which  sits 
thinking  on  his  monument  at  St  Alban's; 
second,  to  observe  that  the  alim  of  Meautia 
or  Mewtice  (the  name  being  obviously  of 
French  origin)  renders  it  probable  that  there 
is  more  propriety  in  the  vidgar  pronuncia- 
tion of  Bewfort  for  Beaufort  than  might 
otherwise  be  supposed,  especially  as  we  re- 
tain it  in  the  word  beauty,  the  English  of 
heaute.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  real  old  French  pronunciation.  We 
have  read  in  some  book,  but  forget  where, 
that  the  existing  mode  of  speaking  French 
(which  has  so  frittered  and  clipped  it,  and 
rendered  its  prosody  such  a  puzzle  to  Eng- 
lish readers)  is  not  older  than  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  boyhood. 

The  next  distinguishes!  burial  we  meet 
with  is  that  of  one  Sir  Manhood  Penrud- 
dock ;  a  gentleman  whose  peremptory  bap- 
tismal name,  joined  to  his  chivalrous  rank 
and  to  the  nature  of  his  dcatli,  appears  to 
insi.st  on  attention  to  his  memory,  upon  pain 
of  a  challenge  from  his  ghost  He  was 
"slain  at  Notting  Wood"  (saith  the  pari.sh 
register)  "  in  figh/: ;"  that  is  to  say,  we  take  it, 
in  a  duel;  fur  it  was  in  the  year  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  eight,  during  the  pacific  times  of 
King  James  the  First  Sir  Manhood  was 
most  likely  some  hot-headed  Welshman,  the 
son  of  a  corresponding  father,  who  had  thus 
christened  him  by  way  of  injunction  to  up- 
hold the  fame  of  his  ancestors. 

From  Sir  Manhood  we  ore  borne  over  a 
considerable  interval  of  time,  and  brought  to 
Addison's  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  at  the 
age  of  four-and-twenty.  He  was  son  of  the 
countess  whom  Addison  married,  and  was 
the  youth  to  whom  the  novelist  is  said  to 
have  addressed  the  fmious  words,  "Sec  how 
a  Christian  can  die." ,  k  statue  of  him  in 
marble,  and  in  good  condition,  is  still  remain- 
ing in  the  church,  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  principal  entrance  from  the  street.  It  sits 
under  his  epitapli,  leaning  on  an  urn  ;  and 
has  an  aspect  which,  at  first  sight,  you 
hardly  know  whether  to  bo  male  or  ferasle. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  delicate  smooth 
face  and  flowing  hair,  and  partly  to  the 
robe,  which  has  something  nf  the  look  of 
a  lady's  gown.  On  turning  to  the  legs, 
and  finding  them  in  ancient  sandals,  yoa 
discover  that  the  gown  is  n  Roman  tuiga. 
Either  the  liice  is  unlike,  or  the  compliment 
to  its  manliness  (strangely  paid  in  the  first 
person — virile  ruscio  quia)  is  clearly  unde- 
served. The  whole  epitaph  indeed  is  con- 
trailictorj'  to  the  tradition  handed  down 
respecting  the  rakery  of  (his  young  noble- 
man ;  probably  on  no  better  foHndation  than 
Addison's  dying  words,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  imply  some  special  moral  ne- 
cessity for  them  on  the  part  of  bis  hearer. 
Writers  complimented  the  earl  on  his  virtues 
while  he  was  living,  and  Addison,  in  some 
pleasant  letters  to  him  on  tAve  ?mV(\<sic.\.  «jR\Jafts^^ 
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speaks  of  his  "  more  severe  studiea,"  and  of 
their  common  fKend,  Virgil.  The  probability 
is  that  he  was  of  a  delicate  constitution  and 
of  a  lively  enough  mind,  and  that  his  at- 
tention had  been  drawn  to  the  writings  of 
Shaftesbury  and  others,  with  a  vivacity  that 
Ad<Iison  thought  fit  to  repress. 

Francis  Colman,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  father  .and  grandfather  of 
the  two  George  Colmans,  the  dramatists, 
both  buried  here  also.  He  was  sometime 
British  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany. 
The  dramatic  propensity  of  the  family  ap- 
pears to  have  commenced  with  this  gentle- 
man, who  interested  himself  in  operatic 
affairs,  and  wrote  the  words  of  Handel's 
Ariadne  in  Naxos.  He  was  an  intimate 
firiend  of  Gay. 

Dr.  John  Jortin,  in  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy,  aged  seventy-one. 
Author  of  the  Life  of  Erasmus ;  an  elegant 
scholar,  critic,  and  theologian.  Ue  lies  in  the 
churchyard  under  a  flat  stone,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  iron  rails,  and  briefly  inscribed 
with  his  name,  age,  and  the  day  on  which 
he  ceased  to  be  mortal  {mortaUt  e»t»  dtriit). 
Among  the  improvements  which  the  autho- 
rities hero  are  making,  we  trust  we  shall  see 
these  good  words  rescued  from  the  dirt  which 
has  obscured  them.  There  were  some  curious 
inconsistencies  in  Jortin.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  with  unattractive  manners ; 
was  a  writer  of  elegant  sermons,  which  he 
read  very  badly  ;  and  was  always  intimating 
that  he  ought  to  have  had  greater  preferment 
in  the  Church,  though  he  was  suspected,  not 
unreasonably,  of  ditfering  with  it  on  some 
points  held  essential  to  orthodoxy.  His  Life 
was  written  by  Dr.  Disney,  the  Unitarian. 
The  doctor's  book  ought  to  have  been  more 
amusing,  considering  that  Jortin  had  the 
reputation  of  being  ^  wit 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy-six.  One  of  those  didactic  gentle- 
men who  cannot  leave  off  the  habit  of  fault- 
finding even  in  their  graves,  but  must  needs 
lecture  and  snub  the  readers  of  their  tomb- 
stones. This  posthumous  busybody — who  in- 
forms us  that  his  own  head  is  quiet — seems 
determined  that  the  case  shall  be  different 
with  ours.  The  following  is  his  epitaph  in 
the  churchyard : — 

"  Furewell,  vain  world  1  Pvo  had  enongh  of  thee ; 
I  value  not  what  tlioo  can'Ht  my  of  we ; 
Thy  Htniles  I  value  not,  nor  frowns  don't  fear ; 
All'ii  OHO  to  mc :  my  head  is  quiet  here ; 
What  fiiulu  you're  seen  in  me  take  care  to  shun  ; 
Go  hutne,  and  see  there's  something  to  be  done.' ' 

Of  course  there  is.  But  why  could  not  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  let  us  have  a  little  quiet  as 
well  as  himself?  Did  he  despair  of  being 
able  to  give  us  any  pleasure  in  his  company 
alive  or  dead  ? 

The  Rev.  Martin  Madnn,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety,  aged  sixty-four.  Hig  mother 


mm  a  Cowper,  and  aunt  of  the  poet  He  made 
himself  conspicuous  in  his  day,  and  very  un- 
popular with  the  religious  world,  by  writing 
a  curious  book  called  Thelypthora  (female 
ruin),  in  which,  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Mbsaic  law,  he  recommended  polygamy  aa  a 
remedy  for  seduction.  His  arguments  were 
learned  and  acute;  but  were  accompanied 
with  so  much  bigotry,  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  usual  repugnance  of  the  community 
to  touch  upon  one  of  the  sorest  of  social 
questions,  they  left  lum  at  the  mercy  of  op- 
ponents who  might  otherwise  have  found 
them  very  puzzling. 

George  Colman  the  elder,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four,  aged  sixty-one.  Author 
of  The  Jealous  Wife  and  other  comedies; 
joint-author  with  Garrick  of  the  Clandestine 
Marriage ;  with  BonncU  Thornton  of  the 
periodical  work  The  Connoisseur;  and  trans- 
lator of  Terence's  Plays  and  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry.  An  elegant  scholar,  and  lively 
and  amusing,  but  in  no  respects  great 
writer.  He  comes  much  nearer  to  Murphy 
than  to  Varfbrugh  and  Farquhar.  He  saw 
pl;easantly  into  the  surface  of  things,  but 
little  further. 

Dr.  Warren,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  aged  sixty-six.  The  elder  of 
two  celebrated  physicians  of  that  name,  father 
and  son.  Dr.  Warren  seems  to  have  been  a 
model  of  his  class.  He  was  no  formalist,  but 
impressed  and  interested  his  patients  with 
the  most  sterling  qualities,  both  professional 
and  personal ;  and  had  the  art  (a  very  great 
and  important  art  in  a  physician)  of  enter- 
taining them  and  keping  up  their  spirits. 
We  have  heard  it  said,  on  the  best  of  all  au- 
thorities on  such  a  point — that  of  an  amiable 
and  intelligent  woman — that  the  "  finest  ey<a 
in  the  world"  were  hereditary  in  the  "NVar- 
rens ;  so  that,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
the  reader  will  not  wonder  to  be  told  that 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  was  one  of  his  patients, 
was  secretly  in  love  with  him,  and  would 

Eace  Sackville  Street  after  dark  purely  to 
avo  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  light  in  his 
window.  A  pleasant  answer  is  recorded  of 
him  to  Lady  Spencer.  Her  Ladyship  questioned 
whether  the  minds  of  physicians  must  not  bo 
frequently  embittered  by  the  reflection,  that 
a  different  mode  of  treatment  might  have 
saved  the  lives  of  their  patients.  Dr.  Warren 
thought  otherwise.  "The  balance  between 
satisfaction  and  remorse  must,"  he  considered, 
"be  greatly  in  favour  of  satisfaction  ;"  and 
as  an  instance  of  it,  he  hoped  he  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  curing  her  ladyship  "forty 
times  before  he  killed  her" 

James  Elphinstone,  in  eighteen  huudred 
and  four,  aged  eighty-eight  The  good  domi- 
nie before  mentioned;  translator  of  MartiaL 
The  marble  tablet  inscribed  to  his  memory, 
on  the  outside  of  the  eastern  wall,  was  set  up 
by  his  wife,  which  reminds  us  of  an  omission 
in  our  former  notice  of  him ;  to  wit,  that  after 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  France,  when  a 


young  man,  he  never  altered  his  dress.  It 
was  a  Ruit  of  drab  colour,  with  bag-wig  and 
toupre,  all  made  according  to  the  fashion 
which  pruvaiied  at  the  time.  latterly,  how- 
ever, ho  more  than  once  offered  to  make  any 
change  in  it  "  which  Mrs.  Elphinstone  might 
deem  proper;"  but  the  good  lady's  eyes  had 
been  ro  accustomed  to  see  her  husband  as  he 
was,  tlint  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
beholding  him  otherwise  ;  or,  to  use  the  more 
emphatic  language  of  one  of  his  pupils  (the 
late  Mr.  R,  C.  Dallas,  the  novelist),  his  virtues 
and  worth  had  so  '*  sanctified  "  his  appearance 
in  her  eyes,  "that  she  would  have  thought 
the  alteration  a  sacrilege."  It  appears  aLso, 
from  accounts  given  us  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, that  the  worthy  schoolmaster,  to  his 
zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Englisli  lansrjage, 
added  no  leas  for  that  of  the  appcamnce  of 
Uic  ladies:  for  Mr.  Dallas  tells  us,  that  when 
any  were  in  company,  who,>)o  slivvea  were  at 
a  distance  from  their  elbows,  or  whose 
bosoms  were  at  all  exposed,  he  would  fidget 
from  place  to  place,  look  askance  with  a  slight 
convulsion  of  his  left  eye,  and  never  rest  till 
he  afiproached  some  of  them  ;  anil,  pointing 
to  their  arms,  would  say,  "Oh  yes,  indeed!  it 
is  very  pretty;  but  it  betra)'8  more  fashion 
than  modesty ;"  or  some  such  familiar  phrase, 
after  which  he  became  very  good-humoured. 
One  fancies  good  Mrs.  Elphinstone  bridling 
up  at  these  limes  in  the  consciousnes.s  of  hur 
own  well-covered  charms,  and  approving  her 
husband  for  thus  combining  his  admiration  of 
ladies'  beauties  in  the  abstract,  with  objec- 
tions to  the  fair  challengers  of  it  in  the 
particular. 

But  we  shall  forget  the  place  of  which  we 
are  talking  ;  though,  indeed,  to  spc-ak  of  such 
deceased  people  as  the  Elpliinstoncs  is  the 
next  thing  to  looking  at  children  playing 
over  their  graves.  Their  smiles  excuse  one's 
own. 

The  ensuing  record  on  a  stone  in  the 
churchyard  recalls  all  our  gravity: — 

CAROLINE  NELSON  BIAKCUI, 

Died  Jnno  28,  1807,  nged  S. 

AI«o,  Franc«!>eo  Biancbi, 

di  Cremona,  died  37  November,  1810,  apod  59. 

We  mention  both  these  names  for  the 
affecting  rea.sOn  that  they  record  a  father 
who  died  broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of  his 
child,  lie  was  a  distinguished  musical  com- 
poser, and  wrote  operas  that  were  favourites 
with  the  Killingtons  of  his  day.  It  hardly 
need  be  adiied  that  hu  was  a  most  amiable 
and  benevolent  man.  What  a  death  he 
must  have  died !  Three  years  of  wasting 
Borrow  I  Yet  death  thus  loses  its  sting  ;  and 
in  the  last  ntomcnts  there  is  the  blissful  hope 
of  rejoining  the  object  of  affection.  Those 
are  great  payments  of  their  kind;  great 
prtvilegcs;  unable  as  the  sufferer  must  be, 
till  sure  of  dying,  to  rejoice  in  their  pos- 
8e3.iion. 


Elizabeth  Inchbald,  before  mentioned, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty •odc.  She  lies 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  cliurchyard, 
dose  to  a  son  of  Canning,  the  verses  on  whose 
tombstone  by  his  father  have  little  merit 
beyond  that  of  conventional  elegance.  They 
are  not  unatfecting;  for  if  Nature  spcali^  at 
all,  she  must  speak  to  some  purpose,  whatever 
be  her  language ;  but  comjiared  with  it  in 
other  respects  the  plain  prose  tribute  to  .Mi-s. 
Inclibald  is  characteristic  of  the  pievniliiig 
dilference  in  the  minds  of  the  two  pcrson.<i— 
that  to  the  woman  being  truth  itself,  while 
the  .<ilatcsman's  is  truth  after  a  fashion  ;  and 
the  fashion  addre.<N>ies  itself  to  one's  attention 
as  much  as  the  truth. 

Saerad  to  the  memory 

of 

ELIZABETH  INCHBALD; 

Who«o  Writinijs  will  be  oheruihcd 

Wljilo  Triitli,  Simplicity,  and  Feeling' 

Commund  I'ubllo  Admlmtioii ; 

And  whoso  l\etirod  and  Exemplary  Lite 

Closed,  as  it  £xiat«d, 

Ita  Act*  of  Charity  aud  Benuvolence. 

"Existed"  i.s  hardly  the  right  word.  It 
should  have  been  "  was  passed,"  or  something 
of  that  kind.  But  it  is  intelligible,  and  was 
true.  We  take  the  opftortunity  of  observing, 
in  aildition  to  our  previous  notice  of  this  lady, 
that  although  we  have  spoken  but  of  the 
latest  and  profoundest  of  her  two  novels,  tho 
Simple  Story;  the  other.  Nature  and  Art,  is 
also  full  of  genius,  and  would  alone  have 
rendered  the  stops  of  her  pilgrimage  in  this 
life  worthy  the  tracing.  It  is  one  of  iho 
earliest  works  of  fiction  in  this  country  that 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  pro.sporous  the 
great  modern  note  of  Justice  to  All.  No 
reader  of  the  least  refleetion  can  forget  the 
impression'  iii.'ide  on  him  by  the  trial  of  the 
j)Oor  girl,  whose  crime  was  owing  to  the  very 
judge  on  the  bench  that  sentences  her  to 
death. 

Keginali]  Spofforth,  the  glee  composer,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  .aged 
thirty-seven.  There  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
on  the  left-hand  side  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
chwrch,  close  by  the  principal  entrancet 
Bacon  has  compared  the  fragrance  of  tlowera 
out-of-doors  to  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
warbling  of  masic.  The  ere»(^ndo*  and  (/»>«»• 
■nuendos  in  SpofForth's  beautiful  composition, 
Health  to  my  Dear,  always  remind  us  of  that 
charming  smile.  Musicians,  for  the  roost 
part,  are  not  as  long-lived  as  painttT.'V  or 
even  as  poets,  though  the  Jitter  are  ixy  ex- 
citable a  race.  The  reason  is  not  perhaps  so 
much  that  the  musical  art  \*  of  the  more 
seni3iious  nature,  as  that  musieian.-!,  owing  to 
the  demands  of  their  profe«.sinn,  continue  nil 
their  lives  to  go  more  into  company  and  to 
keep  Ijitc  hours.  The  painter  (barring  cor- 
porate jealousies)  can    live    as    (\uv<it.  wa  ^ 
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hermit;  and  the  poet,  from  the  habit  of  see- 
ing 80  much  in  everything  that  he  looks 
on,  makes  a  refuge  for  himself  agtunst  vi- 
cissitude out  of  his  books  and  his  fireside. 

James  Mi]],  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty -six,  aged  sixty-two,  the  historian  of 
British  India.  He  has  a  ta'biet  on  one  of  the 
pillars  in  the  church.  Mr.  Mil]  persuaded 
himself  that  a  man  who  had  never  been  in 
India,  and  who  knew  none  of  its  languages, 
was  better  qualified  to  write  a  history  of  that 
country  than  one  who  had.  The  consequence 
of  this  paradox  was,  that  after  his  death  the 
bookseller  found  it  necessary  to  employ  one 
of  the  persons  thus  described  as  less  com- 
petent for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessor.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Mill's  history  was  a  work  so  remarkable 
for  its  ability,  that  although  ho  had  found 
great  fault  with  the  East  India  Company, 
Uiey,  much  to  the  credit  of  their  feelings  or 
their  policy,  appointed  him  to  a  considerable 
ofiBce  in  their  establishment.  Would  to 
Heaven  they  had  empowered  him  to  give 
the  unfortunate  millioiu  under  their  govern- 
ment fewer  reasons  to  cnrse  Uieir  officers 
in  general,  and  a  little  more  salt  to  their 
rice. 

George  Colman  the  younger,  in  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  aged  seventy- 
four  ;  a  more  amusing  though  not  so  judi- 
cious a  dramatist  as  his  father.  His  ex- 
cellence lay  in  farce.  His  greatest  defect  was 
in  sentiment,  for  which  he  substituted  noise 
or  common-place.  In  the  decline  of  life  he 
attained  to  a  very  unlucky  piece  of  prosperity. 
He  was  appointed  dramatic  censor;  that  is 
to  say,  reviser,  under  government,  of  plays 
offered  to  managers  for  performance;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  this  office,  with  a  ludicrous 
and  unblushing  severity  he  struck  out  of  tho 
pieces  submitted  to  him  every  the  least  oath 
and  adjmntion,  with  which  his  own  plays  had 
been  plentifully  garnished. 

"A.  II.  C,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  aged  three  years  and  eight  months;" 
and  "T.  F.  C,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  aged  twenty-one  years."  We  know  not 
who  the  C's  were ;  we  notice  them,  because 
their  grave,  the  only  one  in  the  churchyard 
so  distinguished,  is  adorned  with  flowers.  A 
printed  tablet  requests  people  not  to  pluck 
the  flowers;  and  the  request  appears  to  be 
attended  to.  Human  kind  arc  disposed  to  be 
reasonable  and  feeling,  if  reasonable  appeal 
is  made  to  them,  and  a  chord  in  the  heart  is 
touched.  The  public  cemeteries,  which  we 
have  imitated  from  the  French,  appear  to 
have  brought  back  among  us  this  inclination 
to  put  fliiwers  on  graves.  The  custom  has 
prevailed  more  or  less  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world,  according  as  nations  and  religions 
have  been  kindly.  It  is  the  Puritans  who 
would  seem  to  have  done  it  away  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Wales,  wo  believe,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  island  in  which  it  has  never 
been  discontinued.  The  custom  is  surely  good 


and  desirable.    It  does  not  follow  that  those 
who  are  slow  to  resume  it  must  be  unfeeling, 
any  more  than  that  those  who  are  quidc 
must  of  necessity  be  otherwise.    A  variety  of 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  death  itself  may 
produce  different  impressions  in  this  respect 
on  different  minds.    But,  generally  speaking, 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  flowers.    You 
are  sure  that  those  who  put  them  tlaink  (tf 
the  dead  somehow.     Whatever  motives  may 
be  mixed  up  with  it,  the  respectful  attention 
solicited  towards  the  departed  is  unequivocal ; 
and  this  circumstance    is    pleasing   to  the 
living,  and  may  benefit  their  dispositions. 
They  think  that  their  own  memories  may 
probably  be  cherished  in  like  manner ;  and 
thoughtf\ilness  is  awakened  in  them,  towards 
living  as  well  as  dead.     It  is  the   peculiar 
privilege  too  of  flowers  to  befit  every  place  in 
which  they  appear,  and  to  contribute  to  it  its 
best  associations.     We  had  almost  said,  they 
are    incapable  of  being   put  to    unworthy 
use.    The  contradiction  would  look  simply 
monstrous,  and  the  flowers  be  pitied  for  tho 
insult.    No  butcher  would  think  of  putting 
them  in  a  slaughter-house;  unless  indeed  they 
conid  overpower  its  odour.  No  inquisitor  was 
ever  cruel  or  impudent  enough  to  wreathe 
flowers  about  %  rack.    Rowers,  besides  being 
beautiful  themselves,  are  suggcsters  of  every 
other  kind  of  beauty^— of  gentleness,  of  youth- 
fulness,  of  hope.  They  are  eridences  of  Nature's 
good-nature ;  proo&  manifest  that  she  means 
us  well,  and  more  than  well ;  that  she  loves  to 
give  us  the  beautifiil  in  addition  to  the  useful. 
They  neutralize  bad  with  good ;  beautify  good 
itself;  make  life  livelier;  human  bloom  more 
blooming ;  and  anticipate  the  spring  of  heaven 
over  the  winter  of  the  grave.     Their  very 
frailty,  and    the    shortness  of  their   lives, 
please  us,  because  of  this  their  indestruc- 
tible   association    with    beauty;    for    while 
they  make    us  regret  our  own  like  tran- 
sitory existence,    they    soothe    us    with    a 
consciousness,  however  dim,  of  our  power  to 
perceive  beauty ;  therefore  of  our  link  with 
something  divine  and  deathless,  and  of  our 
right  to  hope  that  immortal  thoughts  will 
have  immortal  realisation.     And  it  is  for  all 
these  reasons  that  flowers  on    graves  are 
beautiful,   and  that  we  hope  to  see  them 
prosper  accordingly.    But  we  have  two  more 
reasons    for  noticing    the    particular   grave 
before  us.     One  is,  that  when  we  saw  it  for 
the  first  time,  a  dog  came  nestling  against  it, 
as  if  with  affection ;  taking  up  his  bed  (in 
which  we  left  him)  as  though  he  had  again 
settled  himself  beside  a  master.     The  other, 
that  while  again  looking  at  the  grave,  and 
thinking  how  becomingly  the  flowers  were 
attended  to,  being  as  fresh  as  whi-n  we  saw 
them  before,  a  voice  behind  us  said  gently, 
"  Those  are  my  dear  children !"     It  was  the 
mother.     She  had  seen  us  perhaps,  looking 
longer  than  was  customary,  and  thns  been 
induced  to  speak.     AVe  violate  no  delicacy  in 
mentioning  the  circumstance.     Records  on 
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tomlistones  are  introiluccrs  of  the  IiTJng  to 
the  dead  ;  makers  of  itiortAl  npiiuainlnnoes  ; 
and  "one  touch  of  nature,"  in  making  the 
"  whole  world  kin,"  gives  them  the  right  of 
Speaking  like  kindred  to,  and  of,  one  another. 
It  iH  a  {iIuaHure  to  see  the  flowers  so  well 
kept,  and  for  so  long  a  time.  The  mother  suid 
they  would  be  so  na  long  as  she  lived.  It  ia 
impossible  not  to  respect  and  synipathiso  with 
feelings  like  these.  We  should  Kiy,  never- 
theless (and  ns  (pcstions  of  thijs  kind  are  of 
general  interest,  wc  address  the  remark  to  all 
lovinj;  survivors),  that  although  a  life-long  ob- 
Bcrvunce  of  such  attentions  could  do  anytning 
but  dishonour  to  living  or  dead,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  it  after  a  certivin  lapsie  of  time 
would  not,  of  neccsisity,  be  a  reproach  to 
either:  for  the  practice  concerns  the  feelings 
of  Q\o  one  still  more  than  the  memory  of  the 
other;  and  in  cases  where  it  might  keep  open 
the  wounds  of  remembrance  too  lonpr  and  too 
Borcly,  no  loving  persons,  while  alive,  couhl 
wish  that  their  survivors  should  take  such 
pains  to  hinder  themselves  from  being  re- 
lieved. It  is  natural  for  w^mc  time,  often  for 
too  long  a  time,  to  o.'wooiate  with  the  idea  of 
the  departed  the  bodies  in  which  they  lived 
and  in  whieh  we  loved  them.  Few  of  us  can 
ao  spiritualise  their  new  condition  all  at  once, 
OA  to  visit  them  in  thought  nowhere  but  in 
another  world.  Wc  have  been  too  much  ac- 
customed to  them  hudily  in  this.  In  fact, 
they  are  still  bodily  with  us ;  s.till  in  our 
worul,  if  not  on  it ;  and  for  a  lime  we  must 
reconcile  that  thought  to  ourselves  a.s  well  as 
we  can  ;  wann  it  with  our  tears ;  put  it  on 
an  equality  with  us,  by  means  of  our  very 
Borrow,  from  which,  whatsoever  its  other 
diMd vantages,  it  is  now  exempt;  give  it 
earthly  privileges  of  some  kind,  whether  of 
flowers  or  of  fondnesi 

Returning  from  the  church  into  the  High 
Street  there  presents  itself,  not  many  yards 
further,  on  the  right  side  of  the  war,  a  curious 
looking  brick  edifice,  at  once  slender  and 
robust  (if  the  reader  can  imagine  such  a  cmi- 
bination)  ;  or  tall  and  sturdy  ;  or  narrow, 
compact,  and  thick  in  the  walls.  Over  llie 
sccoikI  story  is  a  square  tower,  probably  in- 
tended to  hold  a  bell ;  and  originally  there 
was  another  tower  above  that,  (vhicli  mu.st 
have  made  the  whole  etlitkc  appear  un- 
accountably tall.  Finally,  to  adopt  the  con- 
venient word  of  that  late  eminent  antiquary, 
Mr.  John  Carter,  there  stands  on  each  side 
of  the  first  story,  the  "  co-stunied  statue  of  a 
oliarity-chiM" 

It  is  the  old  Kensington  Charily  School, 
built  by  Sir  John  Vanbnigh  ;  now  n  savings' 
bank,  with  a  new  school-room  bj  the  side 
of  it. 

Sir  John,  a.s  is  well  known,  was  a  wit  full 
of  mirth  in  his  comedies,  and  an  architect  full 
of  gravity  in  his  buildings.  Ue  was  the  son 
of  B  Dutchman  by  a  French  mother.  \ 
certain  Pr.  Evans  who  wa'^  addicted  to  the  like 
extreraea  in  literature,  though    neither   his 


mirth  nor  his  gravity  wore  so  good,  wrote  a 
jesting  epitaph  on  Sir  John,  the  final  coupkt 
of  which  has  become  famous : — 

"  Lie  heavy  on  him,  enrth,  for  he 
Laid  uiauy  a  heavy  load  on  tUce." 

Sir  Jashua  Reynolds,  however,  was  of 
opinion  that  Vanbrugh's  style  was  mis- 
construed, and  that  it  wa.s  very  poetical  and 
noble.  The  present  building  has  certainly 
contrived  to  look  heavy,  even  though  it  is 
narrow  ;  but  nobody  who  looks  at  it  can 
doubt  that  it  was  built  to  endure.  If  suffered 
to  remain  it  will,  even  now,  probably  outlast 
the  whole  of  Kensington.  I/jok  at  it,  reader, 
ns  you  go,  with  an  eye  to  this  supposition. 
Think  also  what  interest  a  celebrated  name 
can  attach  to  a  homely  structure ;  and  wonder 
to  reflect  that  he  who  built  it  was  the  sjinio 
Captain  Vanbrugh,  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  town,  who  wrote  the  characters  of 
romping  Miss  lloydcn  and  the  dandy  Lord 
Foppington. 

Ne.xt  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  old  edifice 
is  the  new  Vestry  Uall,  a  building  lately 
erected  in  the  style  that  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  first,  and  which  has  ac- 
quired a  nautral  popularity  in  this  suburb 
from  the  presence  of  Holland  House.  There 
is  something  in  the  style  too  very  suitable  to 
the  British  climate,  its  bow  windows  largely 
admitting  tlie  light,  while  the  comparatively 
blind  and  solid  walls  are  characteristic  of 
warmth  and  snugness.  The  warm  colours 
also  of  yellow  and  red  that  prevail  in  the 
exterior  of  these  building!^,  and  the  bricks  of 
which  they  are  composed  in  preference  to 
stone  and  stucco,  are  far  better  for  us  than 
the  cold  whites  of  the  latter.  Honest  olil  red 
is  the  best  of  all.  The  most  miserable  object  in 
England  on  a  rainy  day  (next  to  the  pauper 
that  inhabits  it;  is  a  tumble-down  hut  of 
lath  and  plaster. 
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0HIHE3E  PLATEKS. 

Is  the  Chinese  quarter  of  George  Town, 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  there  is  of  courae  a 
I'jigoda.  It  is  a  spacious  building,  with  several 
courts  and  temples  containing  grotesque  idols. 
Two  granite  lions,  sliaped  fantastically, 
guard  the  entrance.  Now  the  Chinese — in 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  at  any  rate — do  not 
alloiT  their  idols  to  be  selfish  ;  tficy  borrow  thu 
use  of  their  temples  from  them  for  mundane 
purposes  of  pleasure,  and  they  theni.selves  eat 
at  least  half  of  the  good  things  they  place  upon 
the  tables  of  the  gods.  I  Krst  entered  the 
George  Town  Pagoda  duringChine.se  holid.iys. 
In  front  of  it  a  theatre  had  been  erected 
under  the  open  sky.  Its  entertainment  had 
been  ofTered  gratuitously — in  the  promenade 
form — to  the  public,  who  wore  invited  also  to 
purchase  rclrcfthiuents  from  tha  «)Ui!\%.  \w  >^vi 
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temples ;  which  stalls  were,  in  &ct,  the  oltars 
of  the  gods. 

I  did  not  hear  or  see  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  play.  The  middle,  I  must  own,  puzzled 
me  exceedingly.  The  affair  was  complicated. 
There  were  some  spectators  who  had  paid  for  a 
few  special  privileges,  one  of  which  was  a 
right,  if  they  could  secure  it,  to  establish  a  scat 
On  the  stage ;  but  the  stage  was  very  small  and 
the  number  of  actors  was  very  great,  and  the 
spectators  on  the  stage  had  a  good  deal  of 
by-play  with  each  other,  so  that  it  was  really 
hard  to  tell  what  belonged  to  the  piece,  and 
what  did  not  Then,  though  the  story  re- 
quired 119  to  suppose  many  changes  of  place, 
the  scene,  whether  it  represented  palace, 
forest,  camp,  or  dungeon,  was  always  one  and 
the  same  saloon,  with  a  door  at  each  side  and  a 
throne  in  the  middle,  flanked  by  musical  instru- 
ments. The  play  wa.s,  nevertheless,  gorgeously 
got  up,  according  to  Chinese  fashion ;  that  is  to 
8ay,uo  expense  had  been  spared  in  the  dressnig 
of  the  actors.  Chinese  managers  pay  lavishly 
when  they  desire  to  set  up  a  piece  so  as  to 
produce  a  great  sensation ;  they  pay  their 
money,  however,  not  to  the  scene-painters, 
but  to  the  triors.  The  story  of  the  play  about 
which  I  am  speaking  seemed  to  concern  a 
Chinese  boy,  magnificently  costumed  as  a 
princess ;  boys,  as  formerly  in  Europe,  repre- 
senting always  female  characters.  This 
princess  pined  in  prison,  but  was  about  to  be 
delivered  by  a  knight  who  sang  a  song, 
— heart-rending,  I  dare  say,  ear-rending  I 
know — and  was  on  the  point  of  success  when 
the  vigilant  keeper  of  the  tower  moved  the 
princess  down  into  a  dungeon,  deeper  and 
darker  than  ever,  with  two  side  doors  and  a 
throne  in  the  middle,  upon  which  throne  tea- 
cups were  placed ;  and  the  princess,  the  jailor, 
the  knight,  a  brave  army  of  twelve,  and 
eighteen  people  who  were  sitting  on  the 
stage,  drank  tea  together  in  a  most  confusing 
manner.  The  great  body  of  spectators  looked 
at  the  whole  performance  very  reverently. 
The  Chinese  respect  the  dignity  of  the  stage 
much  more  than  that  of  the  altar,  I  should 
think ;  there  were  no  loud  plaudits  or  hand 
clappings — only  subdued  moans  and  sighs 
expressed  the  admiration  and  the  interest  of 
the  whole  animated  multitude. 

The  Chinese  drama  is  sustained  by  actors 
who  are  very  perfect  masters  of  panto- 
mime, and  by  pieces  written  with  consider- 
able care.  The  comedies  differ  from  the 
tragedies  chiefly  in  being  more  interspersed 
with  music,  and  in  treating  of  everyday  life ; 
the  tragedies  treat  commonly  of  events  that 
t/>ok  place  under  the  dynasties  before  the 
Tartars. 

There  is  another  kind  of  play  delightful  to 
the  Chinaman ;  he  greatly  enjoys  games  of 
chance.  The  Chinese  ragamufGn  to  whom  a 
piee  is  thrown,  runs  off  to  hazard  it  at  double 
or  quits  with  a  playfellow ;  nobles  and 
princes  stake  estates  and  lands;  and  the 
people  often  justify  their  passion  by  describing 


the  gratiBcation  of  it  as  a  religious  daty. 
The  British  Government,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  ten,  closed  all  the  public  gambling  houses 
in    George    Town,    and    enacted    penalties 
against  the  gamblers.     In    the    first    eight 
years   after  the  enactment  camo  into  forco 
as  many  as    one    thousand    four   hundred 
Chinese  were  indicted  for  gambling,  some  of 
whom  were  convicted  even   for  the  ninth 
time.    In  the  main,  however,  Chinese  cunnings 
has  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  police, 
the  cunning  being  aided  by  all  the  machinery 
that  can  be  brought  into  its  service  by  the 
secret  associations  called  the  Congis.    The 
Congis  embody  a  class  of  Chinamen  whose 
character  is  so  bad  that  their  interests  ma 
altogether  counter  to  good  government   They 
are  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  deal  of  dishonesty, 
and  excite  also  many  a  disturbance,  especially 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Loya  festival — a  period 
of  Saturnalia  during  which  the  Loyas,  at  all 
other  seasons  contemned  outcasts,  are  feasted 
and  venerated  as  though  they  were  prophets. 
It  happens,   therefore,  through  the  aid  of 
these  secret  associations,  that  very  few  gam- 
blers are  convicted  in  Penang,  though  George 
Town  is  Ihll  of  "hells,"  and  so  is  Singa- 
pore. 

I  went  to  one  of  them.  Was  led  out  of  the 
street  into  a  long  dark  passage,  and  then 
suddenly  pushed  through  a  door  into  a  large 
dirty  room  well  lighted  with  lanterns.  It  had 
no  windows,  and  no  other  outlet  except  by  a 
flight  of  stairs  that  led  up  to  I  know  not 
what  A  great  number  of  Chinese  were  at 
play  round  a  roulette  table.  I  was  told  that 
in  their  game  cheating  was  impossible,  and 
therefore  wondered  very  much  that  almost 
everybody  lost  except  the  banker.  I  followed 
out  of  the  room  a  Chinese  hand-labourer, 
who  had  lost  all  but  a  small  fhigment  of  his 
week's  wages.  He  went  to  the  opium 
inn. 

There,  behind  mosquito-curtains,  a  few 
Chinamen  lay  stretched  upon  a  hard  couch, 
with  their  heads  resting  on  pillows  made  of 
plaited  cane.  A  lamp  burned  on  a  table 
near  them,  and  there  ky  near  it  a  few  paper 
kindlers,  a  small  jar  of  opium  (in  the  shape 
of  a  juice  thicker  than  molasses),  and  an 
opium  pipe.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  the 
dozers  raised  himself  on  one  arm  drowsily, 
smeared  a  little  juice  over  the  hollow  of  his 
pipe,  set  light  to  it,  and  inhaled  a  mouthful 
or  two  of  smoke,  then  handed  the  pipe  to 
his  neighbour  as  he  sank  back  into  blissful 
stupefaction.  The  dull  eyes  of  these  men 
stared,  empty  of  thought,  from  pale  and  sunken 
faces.  One  of  them  was  poring  over  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  as  though  he  were  reading 
from  it  interesting  matter.  A  dirty  Malay 
girl  sat  between  two  others,  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  occasionally  putting  aside  the  tobacco 
for  a  whiff  of  opium  when  one  of  her  fishy* 
eyed  admirers  offered  her  the  pipe.  A  hand- 
some fresh-coloured  young  fellow  in  the 
comer  sat  in  a  state  of  amazed  intoxication 
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It  was  Ihe  tirst  of  bfa  viaita  to  the  place  per- 
haps; and,  unhappily,  it  would  not  be  the 
last 
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AN  ASCIENT  TARIFF. 

Merchants  and  traders  must,  I  think, 
have  been  dreadfully  confused  in  the  su}>er- 
ojccellent  old  days  of  restrictive  Customs'  duty, 
when  a  tariff  was  as  uneven  as  a  shrew's 
temper,  and  on  the  whole  as  hard  upon  its 
▼ictima,  and  as  unaccountable  in  all  its  whims 
and  cbanf^es.  Two  great  financiers,  one  fol- 
lowing another's  lead,  have  in  our  own  days 
done  Petruchio's  work  on  Mistress  Tarill"  so 
effectively,  that  one  more  bridejjroorn  will 
reduce  her  wholly,  perhaps,  to  the  laws  of 
reason.  It  is  dreadful  tf>  think  of  how  it  was 
with  her,  two  hundred  years  jiro.  Then,  the 
gpace  between  the  Tower  and  London  Bridge, 
Btill  occupied  by  what  arc  called  the  legal 
quays,  was  tlic  whole  space  appropriated  to 
the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods.  "  Certnine 
orders,  &c.,  for  the  guidance  of  merchants  and 
officers  of  the  crown,"  set  forth  that  "  The 
marchants  trading  into  the  Port  of  London 
have  free  lihertio  to  lade  and  unlade  their 
goods  at  any  the  lawfiill  keyos  and  places 
of  shipping  and  landing;  goods  between  the 
Tower  of  London  and  London  Bridge."  This 
onler  is  from  a  book  dated  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-two,  setting  forth  the  "  Subsitiie 
granted  to  the  king  of  tonnage,  poundage,  and 
other  siimmes  of  money  payable  upon.  Mar- 
chandizc  imported  and  exported,  according  to 
a  Bmvk  of  Rates  agreed  unto  by  the  honour- 
able House  of  Commons,  and"  says  the  title 
of  the  book,  "  hereunto  annexed  "  A  peep 
into  this  book  of  rates  gives  a  full  view  of 
Mnilnme  TarilT  in  her  tantrums. 

Turiff  meddled  in  the  first  place  with  two 
hundred  and  ninety  drugs;  not  many  more 
were  to  be  found  in  shops.  Sonic  of  those 
were  of  an  edifying  kind ; — such  as  Scorpions, 
paying  duty  by  the  piece,  Oil  of  Scorpions, 
Crab's  eyes,  Pig's  bread,  Aspalathus  and  Gum 
Taccamabaccfle.  I  dare  say  the  last  was  good 
for  something,  its  name  sounds  tremendously 
powerful. 

What  enlightened  nation  in  those  days  of 
ignornnce  sent  Alphabets  to  England?  and 
why  did  the  spiteful  taritf  ta.x  them  at  five 
shillings  "the  set  containing  tvventy-foure," 
treating  A,  B,  C  like  dominoes,  and  making 
them  pay  more  than  twopence  a-piece  a.s 
imported  articles?  Was  there  ever  a  trade 
in  contniband  letters,  and  were  there  people 
in  those  days  whose  very  handwritings  were 
smuggled '( 

Babies  were  let  in  easily :  at  thirteen  and 
four-pence  for  tlic  gross  of  twelve  dozen,  .so 
that  four-and-twenty  babies  paid  less  duty 
than  an  alphabet  of  four-and-twcnty  letters. 
There  wa.s,  however,  a  somewhat  restrictive 
duty  upon  babies'  heads;  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted under  ten  shillings  the  dozen.  It  may 
be  proper  to  explain  that  the  babies  Were  such 


children's  biibicB  as  are  brought  now-a-days  to 
our  bazaars  from  fairy-land;  though  not,  ^ 
suppose,  so  transcendantly  beautiful,  nor  so 
clear  in  their  comple.tiona  ;  for  the  babies'  or 
puppets'  heads  paying  tenpencc  a-piece  duty 
were  things  of  earth,  that  is  to  sa.v,  earthen. 
Babies  bring  with  them  thoughts  of  caps. 
The  duty  charged  on  children's  caps  wns  then 
a  pound  a  dozen,  and  on  the  mature  "double 
or  cockared  caps,"  two  pounds  eight  shilling». 
Satin  or  velvet  nightcaps — horrible  things^ — 
three  pounds  a  dozen.  There  wiis  a  lieavy 
duty,  too,  levied  on  gloves;  gloves  silk  knit 
were  lined  two  pounds  the  dozen  ;  and  gloves 
of  "  Canary,  Millcn,  Venice  or  French, 
wrought  with  gold  or  silver,"  four  pounds  ibe 
dozen  pair. 

.\nijl!ier  bit  of  polite  hand-furniture,  the 
hawk,  had  of  course  duty  to  pay.  Upon  a 
goshawk  the  tariff  levied  three  pounds  six 
and  eightpcnce,  upon  a  falcon  four  pounds, 
and  upon  a  ger-falcon  four  pounds  ten,  and 
60  on,  every  hawk  being  taxed  according  to 
its  kind.  There  being"  some  supposed  con- 
nexion e.xisting  between  a  hawk  nntl  a  hand- 
saw, I  come  next  very  natur.illy  to  metal 
work.  The  duty  paid  by  imported  armour 
wn.s  not  excessive.  On  a  plain  morion  tive 
shillings,  on  an  engraved  morion  twice  as 
mucli,  tipon  a  cuirass  or  "curat"  twelve  and 
sixpence,  and  a  pound  on  a  complete  corselet. 
Feminine  daggers,  pin!»,  were  freely  im- 
ported; and  the  duty  payable  was  thirty 
shillings  for  twelve  thousand  of  them.  Ladies' 
silk  ribbon  wa.s  four  pounds  the  pound,  and 
silk  stockings  were  ta.Ted — by  a  tariff  cnvioua 
of  all  grace  and  beauty,  horrible  to  relate— 
at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  the  pair. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  public  geno- 
rall}',  were  however  much  better  off  in  one 
respect  than  wo  are  now  ;  so  far  as  tariff  ia 
coticerned.  There  was  no  more  than  a  reason- 
able duty  upon  foreign  wines.  French  wines 
paid  three  |)Ounds  the  ton  ip  every  port  but 
London;  where  they  paid  thirty  shillinga 
more.  Snck  paid  by  the  pipe  thirty  shillinga 
everywhere ;  but  in  London  fifteen  shillings 
more,  and  so  forth.  There  was  a  favour 
shown  to  British  importers.  .Nferchant 
strangers  bringing  wino  to  England  paid 
thirty  .shillings  a  ton  e.xtwi  for  the  privilege, 
besiijo  Southampton  dues  upon  Levantine 
wines,  and  upon  all  wines  the  "antient  duty 
of  liutlerage,"  kept  Up  out  of  respect  to  its 
antiquity. 

The  bad  habit  of  making  differences  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  neighbours  is  now 
gradually  falling  out  of  favour.  The  tariff 
of  those  days  let  in  the  tobacco  of  our  own 
plantations  at  about  the  same  duty  that 
it  now  pays ;  hut  prohibited  foreign  tobacco 
by  a  jhity  of  three  pounds  sterling  on  the 
pound  weight.  The  tariff  also  dreaded  loss  of 
warmth  and  exercise.  It  was  a  fearful  thing 
for  any  one  to  .send  out  of  the  country  coals 
or  horses.  Sea  coals  paid  an  export  duty  on 
the  chaldron  by  Newcastle  uictks.An^  <A  •^.c^en. 
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pounds  nix  shillines  and  eightpence,  and  on 
the  chaldron  by  London  measure  of  eight 
pounds  and  two  six-and-eightpences.  Horses 
were  kept  at  home  with  even  more  detonni- 
natiun.  Upon  each  horso,  gelding,  or  nag, 
there  was  an  export  duty  of  sixty-six  pounds 
and  two  six-and-eightpences,  and  upon  each 
mare  a  duty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  pounds  and  two  sii-and-cightpenccs. 
The  six-and-eightpences  in  all  these  cases 
arc  so  many  little  hyphens  which  connect 
such  tarifT  charges  with  the  mnjesty  of  Brit- 
ish law. 

In  picking  my  way  over  this  book  I  have 
become  suddenly  bogged  among  such  articles 
as  Dugeon,  Duretty  and  Dutties.  Being  quite 
out  of  my  depth,  I  vanish. 


A  LITTLE  REPUBLIC. 


We  were  once  strolling  along  the  principal 
street  of  Old  GMro  that  runs  parallel  to  the 
river,  and  looks  with  its  small  houses  or  cot- 
tages on  either  hand — their  lines  broken  by 
drooping  trees — something  like  the  rough 
thoroughfare  of  a  green  English  village,  when 
seeing  us  stop  at  a  brook  leading  down  to  the 
waterside,  a  lad  came  up  and  asked  us  if  wo 
wished  to  cross  over  into  the  island  of  Rhoda. 
The  Englishman  there,  he  said,  would  be 
glad  to  seo  us.  These  Easterns  have  de- 
lightftil  notions  of  hospitality.  The  lad  did 
not  know  that  we  had  already  visited  Mr. 
Tucker,  the  most  comfortable  gardener  in 
the  whole  world,  some  years  before ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  this  visit  had  neglected  to 
renew  our  call.  Our  consciences  smote  us ; 
so  we  went  down  to  the  ferry-boat — the  sug- 
gestion was  made  in  view  of  a  piastre — and 
submitted  to  be  rowed  across.  Once  afloat 
there  came  a  revelation.  Mr.  Tucker  was  no 
longer  at  Rhoda ;  he  might  come  back ;  but 
of  that  no  one  was  sure.  His  house  was  tem- 
porarily inhabited  by  another  Englishman, 
who  of  course  would  be  equally  delighted  to 
receive  us.  We  were  not  quite  so  sure  of 
that  However,  the  first  step  having  been 
taken,  retreat  would  have  been  pusillanimous. 

Aft  we  had  not  taken  the  ordinary  ferry- 
boat we  had  to  row  down  the  stream  a  little 
way  to  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  by  which  the 
steep  side  of  the  island  was  to  be  a.sccndod. 
There  arc  few  strips  of  water  more  beautiful 
than  that  branch  of  the  Nile,  bordered  by 
white  villas,  graceful  kiosqucs,  palms,  syca- 
mores, terraces;  and  dotted  with  long  painted 
barges  gently  bending  under  sails  that 
spread  out  on  cither  hand  like  the  wings  of 
a  bird — a  huge  bird  of  course,  a  poc,  or  a 
Brobdignagian  sea-gull.  Even  a  Venetian 
canal  does  not  surpass  it  We  felt  almost  in- 
clined to  forego  our  visit,  and  order  the  boat- 
man to  continue  his  melancholy  chaunt  and 
take  us  elsewhere.  There  was  a  great  galley 
Cull  of  Levantine  women  coming  up  against 
stream;  and  we  began  to  reflect  whether, 


among  the  bright  eyes  that  were  glancing  in 
oar  direction,  there  was  not  a  pair  that 
would  like  to  go  elsewhere  too.  That  land 
is  best  viated  in  company ;  but  the  ladiea,  as 
could  be  divined  by  the  baskets  of  provi- 
sions,  had  come  out  with  a  very  definite  pur- 
pose.  They  were  pick-nicking — bound  for 
some  landing-place  higher  up,  some  secluded 
nook  of  the  garden,  perhaps  some  walled-off 
Paradise  where  they  could  doze  and  dream  in 
the  shade.  A  pleasant  day  to  them;  for  the 
lad  who  has  kidnapped  us  signals  the  Bnglish- 
man  smoking  his  pipe  under  an  Indian  Gaul 
on  the  water  side. 

The  Englishman  turned  out  to  be  a  IVench- 
roan ;  but  this  was  not  apparent  at  first,  for 
he  was  dressed  in  a  native  costume,  exactly 
like  a  Turk  of  the  old  school,  minus  the 
turban.  Host  Frenchmen  exhibit  a  mar- 
vellous alacrity  in  adopting  the  easy  drapery 
and  easier  manners  of  the  East  M.  Armoire 
was  quite  a  Turk  in  externals.  Ho  received 
us  with  a  grave  salute  and  an  irreproachable 
talaam.  "  Tnglesc,"  cried  the  lad,  on  whose 
invitation  we  came,  using  the  universal  me- 
dium of  the  East  The  gentleman,  who 
■eemed  to  have  prepared  himself  to  astonish 
and  overawe  a  countryman,  at  onoe  set  aside 
his  dignity  and  said  m  French,  that  he  was 
charmed  by  our  visit  We  threw  the  whole 
of  the  blame  of  the  intrusion  on  the  ferry- 
boy,  who  was  rowing  off  with  his  piastre. 
The  human  heart  is  inscrutable ;  but  really 
M.  Armoire  seemed  sincere  when  he  forbade 
us  to  apologiseu 

"  Cimbcr,"  said  he  to  a  little  black  imp 
coiled  up  in  the  sun  not  far  off,  "  go  and  fetch 
my  great  pipe."  Tiie  imp  was  away  and 
back  before  we  had  recovered  from  our  per- 
plexity. Cimbcr  was  not  an  Arab  name  that 
we  knew  oC  Perhaps  it  was  a  coincidence 
in  the  language  of  Bagirmet  or  Dar  Fertyt 
Whilst  we  were  meditating,  M.  Armoire  m- 
quircd,  quite  naturally,  "  Is  Scevola  prepar- 
ing the  coffee?"  "AtuM"  replied  the  imp  as 
be  stooped  down  to  blow  the  cinder  upon  my 
pipe ;  but  we  observed  that  the  young  rascals 
face  glowed  as  much  with  a  grin  as  with  ^e 
glare  of  the  charcoal.  If  we  had  been  the 
hero  of  an  Arabian  tale  admitted  to  hospi- 
tality only  on  condition  of  discretion,  we 
could  not  have  remained  silent  any  longer, 
had  not  a  still  stranger  circumstance  at- 
tracted our  notice.  There  was  a  lai^e  basket 
at  the  foot  of  a  neighbouring  palm ;  the 
cover  popped  suddenly  off  and  up  jumped  a 
little  nigger,  with  huge  frightened  eyes  and 
a  month  so  vast  that  it  seemed  about  to 
swallow  the  head  to  which  it  belonged.  This 
strange  thing  clapped  its  hands  and  uttered 
sounds  that  wo  soon  guessed  to  be  meant  for 
"VivtlaliberU!  Vitela EipvUiqutr  "Pa 
«e«Zi,"  added  the  dark  child,  in  Arabic,  "I  have 
been  two  whole  hours  in  this  ba.^kct ;  I  pro- 
mise never  to  steal  any  more  bananas  ;  and  I 
plead  for  the  intercession  of  this  stranger.^ 
"Spartacus,"  replied  mine  host  gravely,  "thou 
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art  pardoned;  but  beware  how  you  offend 
again.''  Miuitvr  Spnrtacus's  iitcu  at  once 
briglitcncd  into  a  miraculoiis  laugh ;  and 
rolling  oiil  o(  his  prison  ho  came  and  kissed 
hid  lord's  linnrJ,  and  then  bquattud  down  by 
the  side  of  Ciiiiber.  At  this  niocucnt  ap- 
pwirud  ScuTola,  also  a  bLack,  with  a  tray  of 
BWec  luteals. 

All  thi'sc  thinga  rniist  have  given  us  a 
puzzled  appearance ;  for,  aulicipating  our 
curioBity  —  for  which  wo  were  grateful, 
hiucc  there  is  nothing  so  polite  a.s  to  answer 
a  question  before  it  is  a«kud — M.  Armoire 
having  cleared  his  lungs  of  a  vast  cloud  of 
smoke  observed,  "  You  sec  I  am  taking  Uic 
first  step  towards  civilising  tliusu  savages, 
by  giving  them  decent  Chri.slian  names, 
and  inoculating  them  with  notions  of  inde- 
pendence." Our  eyes  glanced  towards  the 
basket.  "  Wliat  )'0U  are  about  to  remark  is 
very  true,"  continued  the  lord  of  Rhoda, 
"but  somebody  has  said  that  the  best  pre- 
paration for  liberty  is  to  learn  obedience  ; 
besides,  in  my  Republic,  I  sliall  not  allow 
gluttony  and  thefl;  and  Spartacus  has  every 
abominable  instinct  that  a  child  is  capable  of. 
Not  a  day  pa.sscs  that  ho  does  not  commit 
."omc  petty  villany  or  other;  and  the  more  I 
]>uni»h  him,  tho  worse  he  seems  to  become." 

The  worthy  gentleman's  commonwealth 
was  forgetting  his  beginning.  We  did  not, 
however,  make  tho  observation.  He  was 
one  of  those  pedants  of  progress  80  often 
met  with  among  Frenchmen — and  in  other 
countries  too — who  believe  they  have  done  a 
great  deid  when  they  have  given  new  names 
to  men  and  things ;  and  arc  yet,  in  the  prac- 
tical relations  of  life,  reduced  to  act  like  all 
other  vulgar  luoriaLs.  M.  Anuoirc,  in  his 
small,  harmless  way,  was  an  exact  typo  of 
all  the  reformers  whom  the  Great  Pasha 
gathered  around  him.  They  taught  him  to 
use  the  vocabulary  of  civilisation ;  and  must 
have  Inien  surprijsed  at  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  applied  their  fine  words  to  the 
pieces  of  bis  barbarous  mechanism. 

M.  Armoire  was  one  of  those  St.  Simonians 
who,  after  the  dispersiott  of  Lliat  celebrated 
school,  went  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Egypt. 
lie  did  not,  however,  belong  to  the  ilrst 
invasion  which  went  alwiit  with  their  long 
flowing  locks  in  search  of  the  Free  Woman ; 
but  had  already  given  up  all  those  extrava- 
gances before  he  .saw  the  Nile.  He  remained, 
however,  fervently  attached  to  ideas  of 
liberty ;  and,  although  he  did  express  his 
feelings  in  a  grotesque  tnanner,  quite  touched 
us  by  his  enlhusta.sm.  The  plea-santtst  thing, 
however,  was  to  sec  that  the  little  black 
triumvirate — in  spite  of  prison  baiikets  and 
oddities  —  were  smcerely  attached  to  the 
worthy  gentleman,  lliis  could  be  divined 
by  their  looks  as  well  as  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  Ihey  obeyed  the  slightest  hint 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  they  were 
slaves;  for  M.  Armoire  hn<l  never  ihouyht  of 
even  nutntnaUy  emancipating  them. 


Whilst  wo  were  smoking  our  pipes  a  great 
black  fellow — who  answered  to  iho  name  of 
Mansoor,  and  had  probably  rebelled  against 
being  newly  baptised — caino  out  from  under 
(he  trees  with  a  whip  of  hippopotamus  hide 
in  one  hand  and  three  slates  in  the  other. 
The  three  little  niggers  at  once  began  to  look 
very  serious.  School-hours  had  begun ;  and 
it  was  evident  they  would  have  preferred 
basking  all  their  Uvcs  in  the  sunshine  without 
knowing  the  shape  of  a  letter.  However, 
they  obediently  squatted  down  in  a  semi- 
circle and  did  not  giggle  very  much  whilst 
their  master,  who  hada  great  turban  on  his 
head  as  big  as  a  millstone,  and  looked  like  a 
true  ^V'czeer  of  some  Arabian  tale,  set  them 
their  copies.  "  You  see,"  observed  my  host, 
"  that  I  take  care  of  their  intellects  as  well 
as  their  morals.  They  are  tolerable  pro- 
(icienLs  in  reading ;  but  of  what  use  is  it  to 
a  ini-seiitble  Xlahutnmedan  to  Icara  to  read 
after  all?  Thoy  have  not  a  notion  of  the 
beauty  of  republican  principles." 

We  said  ho  might  choose  a  more  useful 
book ;  wliich  he  doubted.  After  a  few  more 
pulls  ho  asked  us  to  go  with  him  and  be 
introduced  to  his  lad}-.  AVe  complied,  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  second  Madame  Roland. 
The  house  was  a  neat  little  cottage  in  a  semi- 
European  style ;  but,  as  we  approached,  there 
was  a  regular  Eastern  hurij-scurrj'  of  women 
at  sight  of  a  stranger.  M.  Anuoirn,  however, 
stopped  tho  retreat  by  calling  out  in  a  stern 
voice,  "Fiitimah!"  We  thought  he  had 
UTarried  a  Moslem  woman,  and  wondered  he 
had  not  new-named  her.  Portia  or  Cornelia 
would  have  agreed  with  his  notions.  Fatimah 
came  forward,  however,  looking  very  foolish  in 
her  embroidered  jacket  and  muslin  Irowser*. 
We  at  once  saw  through  the  disguise ;  and 
recogni.sed  a  regular  Provencal  beauty.  The 
eccentrii:  Armoire,  forgetting  his  pnnciplcs, 
had  discarded  Uio  common  appellatives  of 
Mario  Francoiso  to  adopt  the  more  romantic 
arid  euphonious  Fatimah,  He  half  apologised 
by  saying  it  was  a  ftuicy  or  whim,  "  an  isolated 
fact!"  as  he  expressed  it. 

Wc  soon  knew  that  Armoire,  after  having 
spent  some  years  in  Egypt,  had  found  that  in 
that  country  especially  it  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone.  His  friends  bad  proposed 
various  native  matches;  but,  as  he  vaid,  ho 
thought  it  more  safe  to  send  homo  for  a 
second-cousin,  whom  he  had  made  love  to 
formerly,  and  who  had  not  seemed  very  "  anti- 
pathic to  his  person."  Fatimah  blushed  and 
looked  pretty.  So  it  was  a  love-match. 
None  the  worse  for  that  The  young  lady's 
parents  had  at  first  objected ;  but  what 
woman  wills — at  any  rate  there  she  was, 
and  there  also  was  a  little  fellow  about  a 
year  old  scrambling  on  the  floor  in  a  little  fez 
without  a  tassel.  We  asked  his  name.  The 
father  became  very  red  ;  the  mother  laughed  ; 
and  the  hopeful  son  himself  betrayed  tho 
dreadful  secret  Ue  was  called  "  Jean,"  other- 
wise  "Jack." 
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It  was  easj  to  guess  who  had  chosen  that 
name.  We  determined  not  to  re-open  the 
wound ;  and  so  began  to  talk  of  France. 
What  more  Tertilc  topic  in  such  company? 
Hours  flew  by;  and  it  was  dark  before  we 
thought  of  moving.  Scevola  came  in  to  say 
that  the  soup  was  on  the  table;  and  they 
compelled  me  to  stop  and  take  my  share. 
There  was  good  Bordeaux;  and  we  absolutely 
drank  healths — ^France,  England,  and  the 
progress  of  humanity.  Spartacus  even  slipped 
m  with  a  piece  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell  and  in- 
sisted on  joining  in  the  Inst  toast  Fatimah 
in  vain  objected,  that  Hansoor  would  be 
angry  next  day  if  bis  disciple  tasted  wine. 
M.  Armoire  could  not  resist  the  cry  of  "  Vice 
la  S/publiquer  pronounced  in  a  theatrical 
attitude  by  the  horrid  little  black  wretch, 
who  I  now  saw  was  a  favourite  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  mined.  He  tossed  oif  his  shcll- 
ful  and  wanted  more;  but  Fatimah  chased 
him  out  of  the  room  with  a  fly-flapper,  and 
the  dinner  ended  dicerfully.  When  we  rose 
to  depart,  M.  Armoire  reminded  us  that  we 
had  not  seen  the  new  improvements  at  Rhoda 
— a  hint  to  return  which  assuredly  we  did  not 
neglect  We  found  that  oar  fnead  had  only 
a  Bmall  portion  under  his  care;  but  it  was 
elegantly  planted.  "  You  remind  us  of  Corio- 
Innus,"  said  we  to  M.  Armoire  finding  him 
with  tucked  up  sleeves  trimming  a  tree.  That 
Word  completed  the  conquest  of  his  heart 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

The  Houses  that  Jack  has  taken  to  build 
lately  are  extremely  flimsy  houses,  very 
much  after  the  pattern  of  Adcliza  Castle^ 
described  in  a  recent  page.  They  are  built 
of  brickwork  so  thin,  that  they  s'omeUmes 
tumble  down  about  our  ears.  Or  they 
have  so  little  material  which  can  resist  fire, 
that  they  are  always  in  danger  of  being 
bunied  down.  Or  they  are  so  wretchedly 
drained  as  to  give  vent  to  oflensive  oddurs, 
and  thus  invito  dangerous  diseases.  Or  they 
have  fire-places  and  chimneys  so  perverse, 
that  the  smoke  which  is  desired  to  ascend, 
will  persist  in  deticcnding.  Or — thanks  to 
the  window-tax  of  past  times — they  have 
windows  so  few  and  so  small,  and  so  incfiS- 
rient,  that  their  inmates  can  hardly  obtain  a 
breath  of  air  without  fighting  for  it  Or  they 
have  so  much  lath  and  so  little  solid  mate- 
rial, that  lumps  of  plaster  are  continually 
ttm»>>linir  down  about  their  ears. 

Jack  is,  however,  let  us  not  deny  it,  beginning 
to  build  his  houses  a  little  better.  He  contrives 
his  nmdol  lodging-houses  with  comforts  and 
roiivcnieiiccs  which  are,  as  yet,  denied  to 
those  who  i)ay  five  times  as  much  model 
rental.  The  model  lodging-house  in  George 
Street,  for  example,  though  mainly  of  brick 
and  wood,  is  not  without  those  modem 
improvements  in  material  and  arrange- 
ment which  call  forth  commendation.  There 
is  a  bath,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water ; 


there  fs  a  pantry-hatch,  providing  a  secure  and 
well-ventilated  safe  for  the  food  o^each  inmate ; 
there  is  a  large  coflce-room  paved  with  red  tiles 
laid  on  brick  arches ;  there  is  a  stone  staimwe 
with  iron  railing,  rendering  the  building  all 
the  more  fire-proof;  there  is  a  ventilating  shaft 
at  one  end  of  every  room,  and  also  up  the 
staircase,  which  can  be  supplied  with  warm 
air  if  necessary ;  there  is  gas  carried  up  to 
every  room ;  there  are  washing-closets  on 
each  floor,  with  slate  linings  and  japanned 
or  enamelled  iron  basins ;  there  are  iron  bed- 
steads in  the  dormitories,  very  few  of  wood 
having  been  admitted.  Analogous  in  many 
respects  are  thii  workmen's  dwellings  ("  model 
lodging-house"  ought  now  to  be  abandoned, 
and  some  other  designation  selected)  in 
Pancras  Road,  in  Bagnigge  Wells  Road, 
Spitalfields,  St  Giles's,  and  in  other  parts 
of  town.  Another  and  later  example  is  the 
building  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Messrs. 
Goding's  brewery,  near  Golden  Square ;  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  the  spring.  The 
Structure  has  a  neat  frontage,  with  stone 
copings  and  three  entrances;  and  the  in- 
terior has,  or  is  to  have  when  completed,  all 
those  Judicious  arrangements  to  enable  a 
ftmily  to  Jive  in  privaiy,  and  to  carry  out 
all  the  measures  of  family  neatness,  in  com- 
plete independence  of  the  other  dwellers 
under  the  same  roof. 

A  brave  attempt  is  that  now  made  at  Birkcn- 
bead.    The  workmen's  dwellings  erected  by 
the  Dock  Company  almost  shame  the  London 
edifices.      The  whole  group  is  divided  into 
six  ranges  by  five  parallel  avenues;  which 
avenues  are  well  drained,  well  paved,  and 
have  handsome  iron  gates  at  each  end.    Each 
avenue  has,  on  one  side,  the  front  of  one  row 
of  houses,  and   the   back  of  another   row 
on  the  opposite  side;    so   that    there    are 
front  and  back  entranies  to  every  house. 
The  back  entrance  has  within   it  a  stone 
passage,  with  a  stone  staircase  leading  up  to 
the  several  stories.     These  stories,  four  in 
number,  comprise  two  sets  of  rooms  each ; 
and  each  set,  consisting  of  the  apartments 
requisite  for  a  complete   dwelling,   has  an 
outer  door  (which   practically  constitutes  a 
street-door)  opening  upon  the  stone  staircase. 
Almost  everything  in  and  about  the  house  is 
made  of  brick,  iron,  and  stone,  wood  being 
sparingly  employed.     Even  this  woodwork  is 
so  backed  by  less  combustible  materials,  that 
a  destructive    fire  would   seem   to  bo   im- 
possible.   There  is  an  immense  advai  tage  in 
this  matter  alone,  irrespective  of  alt  others ; 
for  a  fire-proof  workman's  dwelling  is  better 
than  an  inflammable  palace.     Eight    tenc- 
ments,  or  sets  of  rooms,  thus  form  a  house ; 
and  each  dwelling  comprises  a  sitting-room 
and  two  bed-rooms,  with  such  a  supply  of  all 
necessary  conveniences  and  comforts  as  will 
enable  any  careful  housewife  to  keep  her  houiie 
clean  and  tidy.     There  is  good  drainage  i^ii 
every  dwelling,  down   to  the  liascn>cnt*  » 
joint-stock,  dust-shaft,  and   univer.sttl  water 
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and  g»"».  Tlie  top  of  each  house  is  twroce- 
built,  like  the  houses  of  the  East;  with  posts 
anil  pej^s  and  linc-s  for  hanging  clothos  ;  a 
protecting  purapot  of  sufficient  height  arounJ, 
and  sufficient  space  to  enable  the  dwellers  to 
botanixc  with  a  few  flower-pot8,  and  to  sit 
and  chat,  and  smoke,  and  l>reathe  fresh 
air.  The  sewerage,  the  dust,  the  water,  and 
the  pas,  are  not  lefl  to  the  carelessness  of 
each  fiitnily.  One  gystcm  manages  the  whole 
of  these  matters  for  the  whole  of  the  dwell- 
ings ;  and  a  Iriding  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  by  a  central  authority,  suffices  to 
maintain  good  order  in  these  very  essential 
particulars.  Ventilation  is  ensured  by  the 
use  of  air  bricks,  ventilating  shafts,  and  by 
windows  made  of  cast  iron,  hung  upon  pivots 
and  pliixed  with  plate  glass,  such  as  can  be 
opened  with  ease  and  readiness.  Such  are 
the  workmen's  dwellings  built  by  the  Birk- 
enhead Dock  Company  with  the  intention  of 
letting  each  complete  dwelling  at  a  rent  vary- 
ing  from  three  to  five  shillings  a  week,  and 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  fair  but  not  large 
interest  for  the  capital  expended. 

The  house  that  Jack  built,  however,  or  is 
about  to  build,  or  ought  to  build,  in  the 
regular  streets  of  a  regular  town,  is  in  many 
respects  not  so  curious  as  that  which  is 
required  in  the  new  lands  of  the  west  and 
south.  Of  Canvas  town,  a  community  living 
under  and  around  tentA,  we  have  more  recently 
had  an  example  at  Chobhom;  and  of  a  still 
more  remarkable  Canvas  Town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Melbourne,  the  reader  will  remember  a 
notieo  in  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-first 
page  of  our  .seventh  volume.  But  let  us  see 
how  Jack  builds  his  go-ahead  houses  in  wood 
and  iron  and  papier-uiachc? 

The  problem  to  be  solved  i.s,  how  to  build 
a  hojsc  in  England,  to  take  it  to  pieces,  to 
pack  it  in  a  box  or  into  a  compact  raas.s,  to 
convey  it  on  shipboard  to  the  New  World,  and 
then  to  set  it  upright  again  on  its  feet  in  a 
morning.  Now  this  is  done  very  cleverly  in- 
deed. Sometimes  a  cunning  artificer  makes 
a  cart,  so  shafted  and  wheeled  and  lilted,  that 
it  will  furnish  the  emigrant  with  a  snug  slcep- 
ing-rootn  for  the  first  few  nights  of  his  sojourn 
at  his  new  home;  while,  on  the  ToytL^c, 
it  does  duty  as  a  packing-ca.sc,  in  which  his 
lrai>s  Tnay  l>e  stowed  away.  Sometimes  a 
carpenter  so  fashions  «  wooden  house,  that 
the  flooring-boarda  form  a  large  box  into 
which  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  house  is 
packed.  We  must  not  say  that  a  man,  after 
having  finished  his  breakfast  some  dne 
morning,  could  take  up  his  floor,  wrap  up  his 
house  in  it,  and  carry  it  off  on  his  shoulders; 
l.iit  tlie  truth  makes  as  near  an  approach  to 
this  state  of  things  as  any  rcasonnble  person 
could  desire.  Sometimes  the  builder  goes  a 
little  beyond  the  region  of  limber,  and  fur- 
nishes his  portable  bouse  with  ridge-pieces  of 
grooved  iron,  and  sine  plates  and  felt  to  fona 
a  ro.'ifing. 

When  California  was  in  the  first  throes  of 


its  madness,  after  the  discovery  of  the  gold  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  before 
the  construction  of  large  and  commodious 
buildings.  Jack  assisted  by  his  cousin  Jona- 
than, found  by  a  stroke  of  genius  a  house  ready 
built  to  his  hands.  Among  the  ships  that 
wi-nt  to  San  Francisco  was  one  of  a  thuusand 
Ions  burthen.  No  sooner  did  it  cast  anchor, 
thati  the  sailors  jumped  ashore  and  scampcroil 
oir  to  the  diggings  as  fa.st  as  their  legs  could 
carry  them.  The  captain,  left  alone  with  no- 
body to  "start"  and  nobody  to  navigate  hia 
ship,  bethought  him  of  turning  it  into  a  shop. 
He  purchased  such  commodities  as  his  small 
capital  placed  within  his  reach,  and  opened 
shop  in  hi.-;  ship  ;  which  formed  a  Storehouse, 
paying  neither  rent  nor  rates  nor  t.<xcs. 
In  China,  ship-shops  are  not  such  impromptu 
matters ;  the  rivers,  and  canals,  and  har- 
bours bear  a  floating  population  who  wholly 
live  on  the  water;  the  boats  are  their 
shops,  warehouses',  sitting-rooms,  bed-rooms, 
and  kitchens.  There  is  in  this  something 
analogous  to  the  pedlar's  cart ;  the  Chineso 
ami  tlic  pedlar  bring  the  shop  to  the  custo- 
mers ;  whereas,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
everyday  life,  the  customers  go  to  the  shop. 

Jock  now  uses  sheet  iron  to  house  his  (?mi- 
grants.  It  is  said  that  the  iron-house  manu- 
factory at  Bedminstcr,  near  Bristol,  owed  its 
cstablishaieiit  to  the  endeavours  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  build  an  iron  house  for  his  own  son 
when  about  to  depart  for  Australia.  He  suc- 
ceedeil  so  well  as  to  establish  by  degrees  a 
busifiess  in  that  department  of  manufacture, 
now  occupying  a  large  number  of  busy  work- 
men. There  are  three  groups  of  subject's  to 
which  attention  is  here  paid — the  ironwork, 
the  woodwork,  an<l  the  ventilation.  The  iron- 
work (galvanised  corrugated  sheet  iron)  com- 
prises the  walls,  roof,  and  ridge  capping,  and 
is  well  protected  fi-ora  the  rusting  action  of 
tile  weather.  The  woodwork  (the  framing, 
sills,  doors,  sashes,  Ac)  undergoi-s  a  season- 
ing process  in  a  hot  room,  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  any  to  which  the  houso 
will  be  exposed  in  the  region  to  which  it  is 
to  be  transported.  The  ventilation  is  insured 
by  leaving  a  space  of  three  inches  or  so 
between  the  iron  walls  and  the  wood  lining ; 
through  which  space  the  air  can  circulate. 
By  this  construction,  too,  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  very  much  shielded  from  summer 
heat  and  winter  cold ;  and  this  equalising 
tendency  is  further  aided  by  the  employment 
of  felt  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat  The  cor- 
rugating and  the  galvanising  of  sheet  iron  are 
really  most  advantageous  inventions  for  all 
such  purposes  :  the  one  gives  strength,  and 
the  other  preserves  the  ractal  from  rust. 

An  iron  church  for  Australia  was  built 
about  half  a  year  ago;  and  a  smart  little 
church  it  is.  It  comprises  a  nnve,  two  side 
aisles,  pulpit,  reading-desk,  baptistry,  veS'try, 
and  tower,  mostly  of  iron.  It  is  seventy  feet 
lonz  by  forty-eight  feet  wide.  The  outride 
consists   entirely   of   galvanised    corrmsj-tc-? 
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sheet  iron ;  while  the  interior  has  a  lining  of 
half-inch  boarding.  The  roof  ia  also  of  iron, 
with  a  lining  of  canvaa,  paper,  and  inodorous 
felt  The  order  of  architecture  is  neither 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  nor  Composite,  but  this 
new  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  corru- 
gated iron  style.  It  has  sittings  for  seven 
hundred  persons,  and  was,  it  appears,  built 
in  five  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  about  a  thousand 
pounds.  And  if  iron  will  sufiSce  for  a  church, 
why  not  for  other  public  buildings,  and  for 
priratc  dwellings  t  A  parsonage-house  for 
Melbourne  has  been  sent  out,  valued  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas — a  wondrously 
small  price  for  a  parsonage-house.  No  less 
a  personage  than  the  auditor  of  Melbourne 
has  caused  to  be  sent  out  to  him  a  house  of 
four  rooms,  with  an  entrance  hall,  a  detached 
kitchen,  Venetian  blinds  to  every  window, 
and  a  verandah  running  all  round  the  villa. 
Melbourne  can  also,  by  this  time,  boast  of  its 
iron  hotel,  comprising  fourteen  bedrooms, 
so  constructed  as  to  divide  into  four  com- 
partments each;  thus  enabling  the  owner 
to  make  up  fifty-ax  beds.  The  iron  ware- 
houses of  Melbourne  and  the  diggings  are  in 
many  cases  very  large ;  for,  as  we  know  by 
many  recent  nulway  structures,  corrugated 
sheet  iron  can  be  spread  about  for  walls 
and  roofs  to  an  almost  endless  extent ;  and, 
by  packing  the  sheets  so  that  the  convexities 
of  one  may  fall  into  the  concavities  of  another, 
an  extraordinary  suriace  of  iron  walling  and 
roofing  may  be  transported  in  a  very  small 
bulk.  We  hOTe  only  to  remember  the  iron 
ball-room  at  Balmoral,  to  convince  us  that 
the  uses  of  iron  aro  only  beginning  to  bo  de- 
veloped. We  are  not  aware  that  the  veteran 
Green  has  yet  ascended  in  a  galvanised  cor- 
rugated sheet-iron  balloon;  but  there  is 
nothing  very  ridiculous  in  the  thought ;  for 
the  material  is  light  enough  and  thin  enough. 
Rely  upon  it  that  we  shall  yet  see  more  of 
iron  houses,  not  only  for  Australia  and  Cali- 
fornia, but  for  diggings  much  nearer  homo. 
Sometimes  Jack  builds  houses  as  ho  would 
spin  cotton  or  stamp  buttons ;  in  a  large 
factory  where  the  division  of  labour  is  fully 
carried  out,  and  where  steam  engines  and 
exquisite  machines  aro  employed.  Such  is 
Mr.  Cubitt's  place  at  Pimlico  —  a  regular 
house  factory — where  twenty  acres  of  ground 
are  covered  with  workshops  and  workyards 
where  four  large  steam  engines  give  motive 
power  to  we  know  not  how  many  scores  of 
machines ;  where  the  smoke  from  all  the  fur- 
naces ascends  a  chimney  so  handsome,  as  to 
be  more  like  an  Italian  campanile  than  any- 
thing else ;  where  there  are  tanks  of  water 
in  every  part  for  the  extinguishing  of  any 
accidental  fire;  where  one  range  of  work- 
shops ia  for  floors,  another  for  street  doors, 
and  another  for  inner  doors,  and  others  for 
sa.shcs  and  balustrades,  and  so  on;  where 
there  is  a  monster  hot-room  for  seasoning  the 
timber,  and  beautiful  machines  for  sawing. 


planing,  moulding,  tenoning,  morticing,  and 
turning  wood;  where  there  are  hydraulic 
presses  for  proving  the  strength  of  iron  joiAa 
and  trusses  and  girders ;  where  all  the  mar- 
ble and  stone  work  for  a  row  of  houses  is 
prepared;  where  the  grates  and  rails  and 
other  iron  work  are  either  made  or  put 
together,  or  both ;  where  two  or  three  men 
are  always  employed  in  sharpening  tools,  and 
where  one  man  has  the  whole  of  his  bnsy 
hours  employed  in  keeping  the  glue-pi>ts 
filled  and  warm;  where  we  might  order  a 
street  of  houses  just  as  if  it  were  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  a  pair  of  boots,  with  a  full  reliance 
on  having  the  order  executed  to  a  precise  day 
and  hour;  and  where,  if  anywhere,  we  might 
learn  how  to  build  a  really  good,  substantial, 
durable,  sensible,  wholesome,  and  creditable 
house. 

"A  papier-mach6  village  for  Australia!" 
ia  an  attractive  heading  for  a  newspaper 
paragraph.  It  appears  that  a  Mr.  Seymour 
— about  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  land  of 
nuggets — commissioned  Messrs.  Bielefleld  to 
construct  a  number  of  portable  houses, 
mainlj  with  that  material  which  they  have 
been  so  instrumental  in  rendering  publicly 
useful,  papior-mach6  !*  The  paper  village, 
when  made,  was  temporarily  set  up  in  the 
KTOUnds  of  tho  &ctory.  It  consisted  of  ten 
houses.  One  of  these  was  a  villa  with  nine 
rooms ;  each  twelve  feet  high ;  another  wan 
a  storehouse,  eighty  feet  long,  with  a  sittinf;- 
room,  kitchen,  and  two  bed-rooms  attached ; 
while  the  rest  were  small  houses  varying 
from  two  to  ax  rooms  each.  Tho  villa  had  a 
drawing-room,  and  a  dining-room,  each  with 
a  bay  window,  a  hall,  several  bed-rooms,  two 
closets,  and  a  kitchen.  The  chief  material  of 
all  the  bouses  is  papier-mache,  ren'icred 
waterproof  by  a  patented  process.  It  \d  not 
the  simple  papier-mache  as  ordinarily  used, 
but  contains  an  admixture  of  rags  not  re- 
duced to  pulp,  which  enables  it  to  solidify  as 
hard  as  a  board.  The  walls  arc  double  to 
ensure  ventilation;  the  partitions  have  a 
strength  and  durability  which  will  put  to 
shame  the  lath  and  plaster  mockeries  of  too 
many  of  the  London  houses  that  Jack  built 
The  roo&  are  nearly  flat,  just  inclined  suffi- 
ciently to  throw  off  rain-water.  The  flporing, 
with  the  joists  attached,  is  mado  in  largii 
square  pieces;  and,  like  the  walls  and  the 
ceilings,  is  eo  planned  as  to  be  transported 
with  ease  and  rapidly  set  up.  It  was  found 
on  trial,  that  one  of  the  smaller  houses  could 
be  pulled  down  and  built  up  again  in  four 
hours.  If,  as  is  .stated,  this  paper  and  rag 
building  material  can  be  advantageously  used 
for  barracks,  and  i)ark-lodges,  and  shooting 
boxes,  and  billiard-rooms,  we  see  no  reason 
why  Australia  should  monopolise  these  paper 
houses. 

This  is  the  last  house  that  Jack  built ;  whai 
bis  next  house  will  be  built  of  we  wait  to  setk 
*  Sm  Volam*  It.  oftlils  MlaoeUany,  ptfe  SOS, 
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LirrLE  CHILDREN. 

"  No  mnn  can  ttll,"  wrote  that  good  Bishop 
of  Down,  Connor,  luid  Dromore,  wliose  eleva- 
tion to  the  iiiilrc  in  an  unbelieving  and  proQi- 
gale  age  is  at  least  one  jewel  of  pure  water  in 
the  bcsmirclit'd  diadem  of  Charles  the  Second, 
"  No  man  can  tell,"  wTolc  Jeremy  Taylor, 
"  but  ho  who  lores  his  children,  how  many 
delicious  accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance 
in  the  pretty  conversation  of  those  d^ar 
pledges.  Their  childishness,  their  .stammering, 
their  little  anger,  their  innocence,  tljcir  im- 
perfections, their  necessities,  are  so  many 
little  emanations  of  joy  arid  comfort  to  him 
that  delights  in  their  persons  and  society." 
AVith  all  due  respect  and  reverence  to  my 
beloved  author  of  the  "  Golden  Grove,"  the 
"  warljlcr  of  poetic  prose,"  I  must  dissent 
from  his  first  proposition.  A  man  who  loves 
children  can  tell,  without  necessarily  having 
any  of  his  own,  how  deligtitful  is  their  society, 
how  delicious  are  their  accents,  their  persons, 
their  little  ways.  It  may  be  I  wTite  these  lines 
in  a  cheerless  garret,  my  only  friends  my  book.-;, 
the  only  other  thing  beside  me  that  has  life, 
my  lamp ;  yet  do  you  not  think  that  I  can 
sympathise  with,  without  envying,  the  raerry 
party  at  the  merry  house  over  the  way  \ — 
the  house  with  all"  the  windows  lighted  up, 
the  lir./ughams  and  hack  cabs  at  the  door ; 
the  prim,  white  neckclothed  visitors  taking 
off  their  paletots  in  the  passage  ;  the  smiling, 
ringletted,  rosy  cheeked,  rosy  ribonned  j'oung 
person  who  attends  to  the  ladies'  bonnets  and 
tlie  tea  and  coffee ;  the  jangling  of  Oollard 
and  Collard's  piano;  the  tinkling  of  Erard's 
harp  ;  the  oscillations  in  their  upstairs  passage 
of  the  negus  glasses;  the  singing,  the  dancing, 
tli«  flirtation,  and  the  supjier.  Yet,  I  know 
nothing  about  Mrs.  Saint  IJaftin  and  her 
evening  party.  .Slie  never  invited  me  to 
it;  she  does  not  know,  very  probably,  of  my 
existence;  yet  I  am  sure  I  wi.ih  most  sin- 
cerely that  her  "at  home"  may  bo  perfectly 
satisfactory  and  successful  ;  that  every  body 
my  get  a.s  much  as  ho  wants  to  eat  and  drink 
ftt  (tuiiper;  that  the  supply  of  lobster  salad 
and  iced  champagne  may  not  run  short;  that 
Miss  Strumrniiisou's  "  Cosaacco  della  Volga" 
may  be  sung  by  tliat  young  lady  amid  general 
applause ;  that  all  General  Fogey's  stories 
may  tell,  and  that  none  of  young  Miller'a  Jokes 
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may  have  bccu  heard  before ;  th;it  the  right 
men  may  secure  their  right  hats  and  right 
wrappers;  that  all  the  young  ladies  may  depart 
duly  shawled  and  bonnetted,to  the  deliaiice  and 
confusion  of  the  demon  cold;  that  all  nwnimaij 
may  be  placable  ;  all  true  lovei-s  satislied  with 
their  innocent  flirtations;  all  stolen  camellias, 
scraps  of  ribbon  and  odd  gloves  warmly 
prized  ;  that  years  to  come  there  may  be  little 
children  laughing  and  playing  round  papa 
anil  tnumma,  all  unconscious  that  papa  and 
mamma  first  thought  of  love  and  ouurtship 
and  matrimony  over  lobster  salad,  iced  cham- 
pagne, or  the  tahse  <1  dM\ix  temps  at  Mrs.  Saint- 
BatHn's  "  at  home." 

Come  I  Though  I  am  not  bidden  to  the 
banquet — though  there  be  no  cover  laid  for 
mc  at  the  table  matrimonial — may  I  not 
feast  (though  in  tio  ogre  fiishionj  upon  little 
children?  Some  day  perhaps  Hymen's  table 
d'lu'ite  may  lack  guests  ;  and,  messengers 
lH.niig  sent  out  into  the  highways  in  quest  of 
the  lanic,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  I  may  liave 
a  cliuntie. 

I  might  speculate  upon  little  children 
in  a  purely  negative  fashion  for  some  lime. 
For  instance :  as  regards  the  child  being 
father  *o  the  man:  of  men  being  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth.  These  are  both  very 
easy  things  to  say ;  and  we  get  them 
by  heart  pat,  and  somewhat  ii>  the  paiTot 
mnnnLT ;  aiul  we  go  on  repeating  our  pet 
phrase,  over  and  over,  l>ackwards  and  for- 
wards, time  after  time,  till  we  finiily  beliovo 
it  to  be  true  ;  and,  if  any  one  presume  to 
argue  or  dis.sent,  we  grow  indignant,  and 
cry  "  turn  him  out ;"  as  tlie  member  of  the 
Peace  Society  did  the  other  day,  when  an 
o])inionated  person  happened  to  dissent  from 
the  whole  hog  proposition  that  the  world 
was  to  bo  pacificated,  and  universal  fra- 
ternity established,  by  the  Iambs  shearing 
the  wool  off  their  backs,  and  taking  it  to  the 
wolves  in  a  neat  parcel,  with  a  speech  about 
arbitration. 

Now  at  the  ri.sk  of  being  turne<l  out 
myself,  I  must  venture  to  dis.sent  from  the 
axiom  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man, 
I  sny  that  he  is  not  Can  you  persist  iu 
telling  me  that  this  fair-haired  innocent; 
this  little  sportive,  prattling,  lovemble  child, 
with  dimpled,  dumpling  hands  that  ahuusl 
fold  themselves  spontaneoualy  vlvUi\.\^a».^.^j^.'a^* 
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of  supplication  and  prayer ;  with  cherry 
lip — "  some  bee  has  stung  it  "newly" — lisp- 
ing thanksgiving  and  love ;  with  arms  that 
long  to  embrace;  with  eyes  beaming  con- 
fidence, joy,  pity,  tenderness : — am  1  to  be 
told  that  this  infant  is  father  to  yon  hulking, 
sodden,  sallow-faced,  blue-gillcd,  crop-haired, 
Icaden-cycd,  livid-lipped,  bow-shouldered, 
shrunken-legged,  swollen-banded  convict  in  a 
hideous  grey  uniform  branded  with  the  broad 
arrow ;  with  ribbed  worsted  hose  and  fetters 
at  his  ankles,  sullenly  skulking  through  his 
drudgery  under  the  rattan  of  an  overseer  and 
the  bayonet  of  a  marine  in  Woolwich  dock- 
yard ?  Is  the  child  whom  I  love  and  in  whom  I 
hope,  father  to  yon  wretch  with  a  neck  already 
half-dislocated  with  fear,  with  lips  half- 
dead,  with  heart  wholly  so,  who  croops  on  his 
miserable  pallet  in  Newgate  cell,  his  chin  on 
his  breast,  his  hands  between  his  knees,  his 
legs  shambling ;  the  stony  walls  around  him ; 
the  taciturn  gaolers  watching  him ;  a  bible  by 
his  side,  in  whose  pages,  when  he  tries  to  read, 
the  letters  slide  and  fall  away  from  under 
his  eye?  Is  this  the  lather  to — can  thu  ever 
become  that? 

Not  only  in  your  world-verbiage  must  the 
child  be  father  to  the  man,  but  the  man  is 
merely  a  child  of  a  larger  growth.  I  deny  it 
Some  boys  are  tyrants,  bullies,  hypocrites, 
and  liars  for  fear  of  punishment ;  thieves,  alas, 
through  ill-example  oftimes.  Some  girls  are 
tell-tales,  jeak>us,  spiteftil,  BlanderouR,-Tain  and 
giddy,  I  grant  If  you  were  to  tell  me  that 
bad  boys  and  girls  often  grow  up  to  be  bad 
men  and  women,  I  should  agree  with  you. 
The  evil  example  of  you  bad  men  and  women 
begins  to  corrupt  boys  and  girls  early  enough, 
Heaven  knows;  but  do  not  brand  the  child 
— ^you  know  when  infancy  begins  and  child- 
hood terminates — with  being  but  your  own 
wickedness  seen  through  the  small  end  of  the 
glass.  The  man  a  child  of  larger  growth? 
Did  you  ever  know  a  man  of  smaller  growth 
— a  child — to  discount  bills  at  forty  per  cent., 
and  offer  you  for  the  balance  half  cash, 
and  the  rest  poison  (put  down  in  the  bill 
as  "wine")  and  opera  stalls?  Did  you 
ever  know  a  child  to  pawn  his  sister's  play- 
things, or  rob  his  playmate  of  his  pocket 
money  to  gamble,  and  to  cheat  while  gambling, 
and  to  go  liang  or  drown  himself  when  he  had 
lost  his  winnings  and  his  stolon  capital? 
CJould  you  ever  discern  a  hankering  in  a 
child  to  accumulate  dollars  by  trading  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  his  fellow-creatures?  Did 
you  ever  know  a  child  to  board  halfpence  in 
a  rag  or  a  tiapot,  to  store  rinds  of  mouldy 
cheese  in  secret,  or  to  grow  rich  in  rotten 
apple  parings?  Did  you  ever  hear  a  child 
express  an  opinion  that  his  friend  Tommy 
must  eternally  be  burnt,  for  not  holding 
exactly  the  same  religious  opinions  as  he, 
Billy,  did  ?  Are  children  false  swearers  for 
hire,  liars  for  gain,  parasites  for  profit?  Do 
they  begin  to  throw  mud  with  their  earliest 
pothooks  and  bangers;  do  they  libel  their 


nurse  and  vilify  the  doctor?  Men  have  their 
playthings,  it  is  true,  and  somewhat  resemble 
overgrown  children  in  their  puerile  eagerness 
for  a  blue  ribbon,  an  embroidered  garter,  a 
silver  cross  dangling  to  a  morsel  of  red  silk, 
or  a  gilt  walking  stick.  But  will  the  child 
crawl  in  the  gutter  for  the  blue  ribbon,  or 
walk  barefoot  over  broken  bottles  for  the 
garter,  or  wallow  in  the  mire  for  the  gilt 
walking  stick?  I  think  not  Give  him  % 
string  of  red  beads,  a  penny  trumpet  or  a 
stick  of  barley  sugar,  and  ho  will  let  the 
ribbons  and  garters  go  hang.  Try  to  per- 
suade, with  your  larger  growth  theory,  one 
of  your  smaller  men  to  walk  backwards 
down  a  staircase  before  the  King  of  Lilliput 
Persuade  Colonel  Fiti  Tommy,  aged  four,  to 
stand  for  five  hours  on  one  leg  behind  the 
King  of  Lilliput's  chair  in  his  box  at  the 
Marionette  Theatre.  Try  to  induce  little 
Lady  Totsey,  aged  three,  to  accede  to  the 
proposal  of  being  maid  of  honour  to  her  dolL 
Tommy  and  Totsey  leave  such  tomfooleries 
to  be  monopolised  by  the  larger  children. 

We  have  another  school  of  axiomatic 
philosophers ;  who,  abandoning  the  theorem 
that  manhood  is  but  the  enlar;^  identity  of 
infancy,  maintain  that  the  child  is  an  intel- 
lectual negation — nothing  at  all  physically  er 
mentally.  The  enlightened  M.  Fourier  has 
denied  children  the  possession  of  sex,  calling 
them  Neuters ;  and  numbers  of  philosophers, 
with  their  attendant  schools  of  disciples,  have 
pleased  themselves  by  comparing  the  child's 
mind  to  a  blank  sheet  of  paper ;  innocent,  but 
capable  of  receiving  moral  caligraphy  good 
or  bad.  The  mind  of  a  child  like  a  blank 
sheet  of  Bath  post?  The  sheet  is  fair,  hot- 
pressed,  undeflled  by  blot  or  erasure  if  you 
will,  but  it  is  not  blank.  In  legible,  ineffaceable 
characters  thereupon,  you  may  read  Faith 
and  strong  belie£  The  child  believes  without 
mental  reservation ;  he  does  not  require  to  be 
convinced ;  and  if  even,  now  and  then,  some 
little  struggling  dawn  of  argumentative  scep- 
ticism leads  him  to  doubt  faintly,  and  to  ask 
how  bogey  can  always  manage  to  live  in  the 
cellar  among  the  coals ;  how  the  black  dc^ 
can  be  on  his  shoulder,  when  he  sees  no 
dog  there;  why  little  boys  should  not  ask 
questions,  and  why  the  doctor  should  have 
brought  baby  with  him  nndur  his  cloak — he 
is  easily  silenced  by  the  reply  that  good 
children  always  believe  what  is  told  them ; 
and  that  he  must  believe ;  so  he  does  believe. 
His  faith  was  but  shaken  for  a  moment 
Belief  was  written  too  strongly  in  his  litt"* 
heart  to  be  eradicated  by  his  little  logic 
Would  that  when  he  comes  to  be  a  child 
of  larger  growth,  forsooth,  no  subtle  powers 
of  reasoning  should  prompt  him  to  dissect 
and  anatomise  his  body  of  belief,  till  nothing; 
but  dry  bones  remain,  and  it  iall  into  a  pit 
of  indifference  and  scepticism  1 

That  child  has  a  maimed  child-mind  who 
does  not  believe  implicitly  in  all  the  fairj' 
tales — in  the  existence  of  ogres,  fairies,  giaota, 
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and  dwarfs  I  dare  baj  thousands  will  read 
this  who  haro  Iniii  a-bed  as  cliildren,  awake, 
and  qtmking  lest  Ilurleytlirumbo,  or  the  druad 
Giant  Bloodybones,  or  tbe  wolf  that  devoured 
little  Ued  Riding  flood  should  enter  unto 
them  and  devour  tlicin.  How  many  do  I 
address  who  have  cherished  one  ctiiiccial 
beanstalk  in  tlie  back  garden  as  the  vtry 
identical  beanstalk  up  which  Jack  clomb  ; 
and,  in  the  slightncss  of  their  childish  vision, 
dceint'd  that  tho  stalk  grew  up  and  up  till  it 
reached  the  wondrous  land — who,  also,  have 
firraly  believed  that  the  huge  pack  the  old 
Jew  pedlar  earned  on  his  back  was  full  of 
naughty  children ;  that  from  parsUty-heds,  by 
means  of  silver  spade;^,  Hiarvcllou.s  fruits 
were  procured.  I  rcinenibcr  having  when  a 
very  little  child  two  strong  levers  of  belieE 
One  was  a  very  bright  lire-place  with  a 
very  bright  fender,  Vi.:ry  bright  fire-irons, 
and  a  very  bright  coloure<l  rug  before  it, 
I  can  see  them  now,  all  poliithed  steel,  brass 
and  gay  worsted  work — all  of  which  I  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  touch.  The  other  was 
a  curtain  steel  engraving  in  an  album,  a 
Inndscapc  with  a  lake,  and  swans  and 
ladies  with  parasols.  I  know  the  fire-place 
now  to  have  been  a  mere  register  stove 
with  proper  appurtenances,  and  the  picture 
an  engraving  of  the  Pare  of  St.  Cloud  after 
Turner ;  but  I  asseverate  that  I  firmly, 
heartily,  uncompromisingly  believed  then, 
that  angels'  trumpets  were  like  tho.se  fire- 
irons,  and  that  the  gay  rng,  and  tho  pretty 
landscape  wa,s  an  accurate  view  if  not  an 
actual  peep  into  Fairyland  itself!  A  little 
dead  sister  of  mine  u.scd  to  draw  what 
we  calleil  fairjdand  on  her  slate.  'Twas 
after  all,  I  dare  say,  but  a  vile  childish  scrawl, 
done  over  a  half  smeared-out  game  of  oughts 
and  crosses,  with  a  morsel  of  elate  pencil, 
two  sticks  a  halfpenny.  Yet  I  and  she  and 
all  of  us  believed  in  the  fairyland  she  drew. 
We  could  pluck  the  golden  fniit  on  the 
boughs,  nnd  hear  the  silver-voiced  bird.H,  and 
see  the  fairy  elves  with  their  queen  (drawn 
very  jiossibly  with  a  head  like  a  deibnned 
oyster)  dancing  beneath  the  big  rounil  moon 
upon  the  yellow  sands.  I  am  sure  my 
sistcT  believed  her  doll  was  alive  and  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  catcliing  cold  from 
drnughtft.  I  am  certain  that  I  never  ques- 
tioned the  animate<i  nature  of  the  eight  day 
clock  on  the  staircase  (hat  ticked  so  awfully 
in  the  hot  .silent  summer  nights,  and  gn«.shed 
his  teeth  so  frightfully  when  his  weight''  were 
moved.  My  aunt  promised  everything  wlien 
her  ship  came  home;  and  I  believed  in  tbe 
ship  thut  was  always  coming  and  never 
did  come,  without  one  spark  of  scepticism. 
I  hvlievcd  in,  and  shuddered  at,  all  the 
stories  about  that  fanious  juvenile  (always 
held  up  to  us  as  a  warning  and  example, 
ai»d  alluded  to  as  "there  was  once  a  little 
boy  who")  who  was  always  doing  the 
things  he  ought  not  to  have  done  ;  nnd 
was,  in  consoiiuen"*c,  so  perpetually  being 


whipped,  caught  in  door  jatnbs  and  sus- 
pended in  the  air  by  lucat-hooks,  eaten  up 
alive  by  wild  beast,",  bunied  to  death  in  con- 
sequence of  playing  "  with  Tommy  at  lighting 
straws,"  that  I  have  often  wondercl,  so 
many  have  been  his  peril.'!,  by  flwid  and  field, 
that  there  Hho\iId  be  any  of  that  little  boy 
left,  lie  is  alive  though,  never  the  less,  ar.d 
still  implicitly  believed  in.  I  vena  under 
the  necessity  the  other  day  of  relating  a 
horrible  misadventure  of  his  to  a  little 
nephew,  showing  how  the  little  boy  i-oached 
over  a  dining  table  to  put  his  digits  into 
a  sugar  dish,  and  cnnio  to  signal  shame  by 
knocking  over  a  tumbler  and  culling  his 
fingers  thcrewitli ;  and  I  am  lm]>py  to  state 
that  my  anecdote  was  not  only  received  as 
genuine,  but  met  with  the  addition.il  criti- 
cistn  from  my  sm;»ll  nephew  (his  own 
(ingers  still  sticky  with  the  sugar)  that  it 
"  served  the  little  boy  right."  Faith  and 
strong  belief  I  When  children  play  at  King 
or  Queen,  or  Castles  or  School,  they  believe 
th.-il  they  ure  in  verity  tho  persons  they  enact. 
We  children  of  a  larger  growth  yawn  through 
our  parts,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  prompt- 
ing nnd  waiting,  now  and  then,  for  the 
applause  ;  or,  if  we  be  of  the  audience,  applaud 
listlessly,  knowing  the  play  to  be  a  deception. 

Faith  and  strong  belief!  How  is  the 
child  to  distinguish  between  tho  AVitoh 
of  Eiulor  and  the  Witch  of  Eldmonton  ;  be- 
tween Goliah  whom  Havid  slew,  and  the 
Giant  whom  Jack  killed?  Let  him  believe  it 
all  in  his  happy  believing  childhood,  I  say. 
Do  not  think  I  wish  to  propagate  or  cn- 
counigo  eiTor,  But  that  young  flowret  is  too 
tender  yet  to  bear  the  crude  blast  of  uncom- 
promising fact  And  battle  with  error  in 
the  child's  mind  as  you  will,  feed  him  with 
diagrams  and  clothe  him  with  Euclid's  Ele- 
menUi  before  he  is  breeched,  the  innate  belief 
that  is  in  him,  even  though  draped  in  imagina- 
tions and  haniiless  fictions,  will  beat  your 
logic  and  philo.<ophy  hollow. 

On  that  blank  sheet  of  paper  to  which  you 
oompare  a  child's  mind,  I  find  yet  more  wonls 
wriUen  that  all  may  read.  I  find  truth. 
Proneto  believe  the  most  extravagant  Qctious, 
bcMause  his  belief  is  indiscriminate  bj'  inno- 
cence, he  is  yet  essentially  and  legibly  a  truth- 
teller  and  is  logically  tnie.  If  he  objects  to  you 
or  me  he  tells  us  candidly,  "  I  don't  like  you." 
If  oskod  to  assign  a  reason  for  his  dislike,  ho 
answers  as  candidly  :  "  Because  you  are  old  — 
because  you  are  ugly — because  you  smell  -' 
snuff."  If  he  likes  his  old  nurse  bettci  .nan 
his  new  nurse  he  tells  her  so  plainly.  Here  is 
no  cogging,  no  qualifying,  no  constructive 
lying.  When  he  demands  a  present  or 
bachhfeth,  he  employs  no  bowing  or  scraping; 
no  beating  about  the  bush  to  effect  his 
purpose.  Ue  says  simply,  "  Give  Doddy  a 
sugar-plum,"  and  holds  out  his  hand.  Years 
to  come  he  will  learn  to  cringe  and  lawn,  and 
write  begging  letters,  nnd  attribute  his  want 
of  sugar-plums  to  Uta  hardness  of  the  tvva!(». 
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or  to  his  having  to  "take  up  a  little  bill"  So 
blunt  is  his  truthfViIneBS  that  it  frequently 
becomes  inconvenient  and  embarrassing.  He 
makes  the  most  alarming  revelations,  in  all 
innocence  and  unconsciousness,  respecting  the 
malpractices  of  the  servants,  and  the  criti- 
cisms passed  by  his  relatives  upon  the  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintancea  He  suffers  in  the  flesh  for 
tliis,  and  is  a  martyr  to  his  truthfulness. 
Not  strong  enough  in  purpose  to  hate,  he 
is  yet  afraid  and  ashamed  to  lie.  He  blushes 
and  stammers  over  an  untruth.  'Tis  practice 
makes  the  liar  perfect  The  infant  knows 
the  truth  and  its  scat,  for  it  is  in  his 
heart,  and  he  has  no  need  to  go  wandering 
about  the  earth  in  search  of  it,  like  that 
mad  fellow,  who  hearing  that  Truth  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  jumped  into  a  well  and 
was  drowned ;  finding  indeed  Truth  at  the 
bottom — for  he  found  Death.  You,  foolish, 
cockering  mothers,  teach  your  children  to 
He,  when  you  aid  them  in  denying  or  con- 
cealing their  faults  from  those  who  would  be 
stern  with  them.  You,  unreasoning,  im- 
petuous parents,  nourish  lying  scorpions  in 
your  bosom,  when  you  beat  your  children 
savagely  for  an  involuntary  accident,  for  a 
broken  vase,  or  a  torn  frocK.  You  give  the 
child  a  motive  for  concealment ;  you  sow 
lying  seed  that  will  bear  black  fruit;  you 
make  truth  to  mean  punishment,  and  false- 
hood impunity. 

In  letters  as  large  and  bold,  as  beautiful  and 
clear  to  view,  is  written  on  the  sheet  of  paper 
you  are  pleased  to  call  blank  in  little  children's 
minds  the  word  charity.  Large-hearted,  open- 
handed,  self-denying  charity.  Unreason- 
ing, indiscreet,  indiscriminate,  perchance,  but 
still  charity  of  the  Christian  sort,  which, 
done  in  secret  shall  be  rewarded  openly.  I 
am  compelled  to  admit  that  little  children 
know  nothing  about  the  Mendicity  Society 
and  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Horsford ;  that 
they  have  never  perused  the  terrible  leaders 
in  the  Times  against  street  mendicancy  and 
the  sin  of  indiscriminate  alms-giving  ;  that 
they  would,  if  they  could  read  bad  writing, 
become  an  easy  prey  to  begging  letter  im- 
postors, and  would  never  be  able  to  steel  their 
hearts  against  the  appeals  to  the  benevolent 
in  the  newspapers.  I  must  own,  too,  that 
their  charity  does  not  stop  at  humanity  but 
extends  itself  to  the  animal  creation.  I  never 
saw  a  child  feed  a  donkey  with  macaroons ; 
but  I  have  seen  one  littie  girl  press  pound- 
cake upon  a  Shetland  poney,  and  another 
little  girl  give  half  of  her  cake  to  a  four- 
footed  acquaintance  of  the  Newfoundland 
breed.  I  nave  watched  the  charitable  in- 
stincts of  children  from  babyhood  to  school- 
hood,  when  hopes  and  cankering  fears,  desire 
of  praise,  solicitude  for  favour  and  lust 
of  gain  begin,  shutting  up  charity  in  an 
iron-bound  strong  box  of  small-worldlincss. 
Children  love  to  give.  Is  it  to  feed  the  ducks 
in  the  park,  or  dide  warm  pennies  into  the 


palsied  hands  of  cripples,  or  drop  them  into 
the  trays  of  blind  men's  dogs,  or  pop  them, 
smiling,  into  the  slits  of  money-boxes,  or  ad- 
minister elementary  sustenance  to  Bunny 
and  Tiny  the  rabbits,  or  give  the  pig  a  "  poon" 
— to  give  is  indeed  their  delight.  They  want 
no  tuition  in  charity ;  it  is  in  them,  Gk>d-sent 
Yonder  littie  chubby  sheet  of  blank  stationery 
who  is  mumbling  a  piece  of  parliament  in  hta 
nurse's  arms,  has  scarcely  consciousness  of 
musical  power  sufficient  to  teach  him  to 
hold  the  sweetmeat  &st ;  yet,  if  I  ask  baby 
half  by  word  half  by  gesture  to  give  me  a 
bit,  this  young  short-coated  Samaritan — 
who  not  long  since  began  to  take  notice,  and 
can  only  just  ejaculate  da-da,  ma-ma — will 
gravely  remove  the  parliament  from  his  own 
fips  and  offer  it  to  mine.  AVere  he  a  very  few 
months  older  he  would  clutch  it  tighter  in  his 
tiny  hand,  and  break  a  piece  off,  and  give  it 
me.  Is  not  this  charity  f  lie  does  not  know, 
this  young  neophyte,  that  the  parliament  is 
moist  and  sticky  with  much  sucking  and 
mumbling:  that  I  am  too  big  to  eat  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  it  is- mean  and  paltry  in  me, 
a  great,  hulking,  able-bodied,  working  man, 
to  b^  cates  of  him,  a  helpless  in&nt.  But  he 
knows  in  his  instinctive  sapience  that  ho  can- 
not fill  my  belly  with  wise  saws,  or  with  pre- 
cepts of  politicu  economy.  He  cannot  quote 
Aoam  Smith,  Iticardo,  or  S.  G.  0.  to  me ; 
he  administers,  in  his  instinctive  charity, 
corporeal  sustenance  to  my  corporeal  neces- 
sity.   The  avaricious  infant  is  a  monster. 

What  word  is  that  that  shines  so  brightly 
— whose  letters  dance  and  glitter  like  precious 
gems  on  the  so-called  blank  scroll  ?  Love. 
Instinct  of  instincts,  inborn  of  all  innate 
things,  littie  children  begin  to  love  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  live.  When  mere  flaccid  help- 
less babes  their  tiny  faces  mantie  with  smiles 
— ah  1  so  full  of  love  and  tenderness — ^in  their 
sleep.  The  first  use  they  make  of  their  arms 
is  to  dasp  them  round  the  neck  of  those  they 
love.  And  whom  will  they  not  love  ?  If  the 
witch  Sycorax  had  nursed  Miranda  and  Cali- 
ban had  been  her  fester-brother,  the  littie 
monstec  and  the  little  maiden  would  have 
loved  each  other,  and  Prospero's  little  child 
would  have  kissed  and  fondled  her  hideous 
nurse.  The  first  words  children  utter  are 
words  of  love.  And  these  are  not  necessarily 
taught  them;  for  their  very  inarticulate 
ejaculations  are  full  of  love.  They  love  all 
things.  The  parrot,  though  he  bites  them ; 
the  cat,  though  she  scratches ;  the  great  bushy 
blundering  house-dog;  the  poultry  in  the 
yard ;  the  wooden-legged,  one-eyed  negro  who 
brings  the  beer;  the  country  lout  with 
clouted  shoon  who  smells  so  terribly  of  the 
stable ;  the  red-faced  cook,  the  grubby  little 
knife-boy,  the  foolish  fat  scullion,  the  cross 
nurse.  They  love  all  these;  together  with 
horses,  trees,  gardens,  and  toys,  and  break 
their  littie  hearts  (easily  mended  again,  thank 
Heaven),  if  they  are  obliged  to  part  from 
them.    And  chicfer  still,  they  love  that  lai|^ 
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man  with  the  gruff  Yoice,  the  blue  rough 
chin,  the  largu  eves,  whose  knees  comprise 
such  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cock-horses 
always  BlaiiJing  at  livery,  yet  always  ready  to 
ride  post-1  la-ste  to  Coventry :  they  love  papa. 
Aud,  chiefest  of  all,  they  love  her  of  the  soft 
voice,  the  smiles,  the  tears,  the  hope?,  the 
cares,  the  tenderness — who  is  all  in  all,  the 
fii-st,  the  In.st  to  them  in  their  tender  fragile 
happy  childhootl. 

Mamn»»  is  the  centre  of  love.  Papa  was 
an  after  acquaintance.  lie  improves  upon 
acquaintance,  too;  but  niaminji  was  always 
with  theni  to  love,  to  sootlje,  to  caress,  to 
tiro  for,  to  watch  over.  When  a  child  wakes 
up  hot  and  feverish  fi-oin  some  night  dreain, 
it  is  upon  his  mother  he  calls.  Each  childish 
pain,  each  childish  grief,  each  childish  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  soothed,  assuaged,  explained  by 
her.  They  have  no  secrets;  they  understand 
each  other.  The  child  clings  to  her.  The 
little  boy  in  the  Greek  epigram  that  wns 
creeping  down  a  precipice  was  invited  to  his 
safety,  when  nothing  else  could  induce  him 
to  return,  by  the  sight  of  his  mother  s  breast. 

Yon  who  have  little  children  and  love  them 
— you  will  have  borne  patiently  with  me,  I 
know,  through  all  these  trivialities.  And  you 
strong-minded  philosophers  who  "celibate, 
sit  like  a  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,"  and 
dwell  indeed  in  perpetual  sweetness,  but  sit 
alone  and  arc  contined  and  die  iu  singularity, 
excuse  my  puerility,  my  little  theme,  »iy 
BTnalk-r  argument,  my  smallest  conclusions. 
Remember  the  Master  suffered  little  children 
to  come  unto  him ;  and  that,  strong-minded 
philosophers  as  we  arc,  we  were  all  of  ua, 
once,  but  little  helpless  innocents. 


MORTON   HALL. 

IN   TWO    CUAPTERS.— CnAPTER   THE   SECOND. 

Up  to  this  time  wc  had  felt  it  mthcr  imper- 
tinent to  tell  each  other  of  our  individual 
silent  wonder  as  to  what  Miss  Phil! is  lived  on  ; 
but  I  know  in  our  hearts  we  each  thouj^ht 
about  it,  with  a  kind  of  resiieotful  ]iity  fi>r  her 
fallen  low  estite.  Miss  Phillis,  that  wo 
rcmtmbered  like  an  angel  for  beauty,  and 
like  a  little  princess  for  the  imperious  sway 
she  exercised,  and  which  was  such  sweet  com- 
pulsion that  we  had  all  felt  proud  to  be  her 
slaves ;  Miss  Phillis  w.is  now  a  worn,  plain 
woman,  in  homely  dress,  tending  towards  old 
age  ;  ai.d  looking — (at  that  time  I  dared  not 
have  spoken  so  insolent  a  thought,  not  even 
to  myself) — but  she  did  look  as  if  she  had 
har'ily  the  proper  nourishing  food  she  re- 
quired. One  day,  I  remember  Mrs.  Jones  the 
butcher's  wife — (she  was  a  Druinble  person) 
—  saying  in  her  uaucy  way,  that  she  was  not 
surprised  to  see  iliss  .Xforton  so  bloudlcss 
and  p«de,  for  she  only  treated  herself  to  a 
Sunday's  dinner  of  mc.-it,  and  lived  on  slop  and 
bryid-and-butter  all  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Ethelindm  put  on  her  severe  &ce — a  look  that 


I  am  aiVoid  of  to  this  day — and  said,  "  Sirs. 
Jones,  do  you  suppose  Miss  Morton  can  cat 
your  half-starved  meat?  You  do  not  know 
how  choice  and  dainty  she  is,  as  becomes 
one  born  and  bred  like  her.  AVhat  was  it  wo 
had  to  bring  for  her  only  last  Saturday  from 
the  pnind  new  butcher's  in  Drunible,  Biddy?" 
— (We  took  our  eggs  to  market  in  Drumble 
every  Salurdaj',  for  the  cotton-spinncra  would 
give  us  a  higher  price  than  the  Morton 
people;  the  more  fools  they!) 

I  thought  it  rather  cowardly  of  Ethelinda 
to  put  the  story-telling  on  me  ;  but  she  always 
thought  a  great  deal  of  saving  her  soul ;  moro 
than  I  did,  I  am  afraid,  for  I  made  answer,  as 
bold  as  a  lion,"  Two  sweetbroods,  at  a  shilling 
a-piece  ;  and  a  fore-quarter  of  housc-lanib,  at 
eightccnpence  a  pound."  So  off  went  Mrs. 
Jiini.'s  in  n  liufT,  saying  "  their  meat  was  good 
enmigh  for  .Mrs.  Donkin  the  great  mill- 
owner's  widow,  and  might  serve  a  beggarly 
.Morton  any  day."  When  we  were  alone,  I 
said  to  Ethelinda,  "  Pm  afraid  we  shall  have 
to  pay  for  our  lies  at  the  great  d.-iy  of  ac- 
count," and  Ethelinda  answered  very  sliarplr 
— (she's  a  good  sister  iu  the  inain) — "  Si^eaK 
for  yourself,  Biddy.  I  never  said  a  word.  I 
only  asked  questions.  Uow  could  I  help  it 
if  you  told  lies?  I'm  sure  I  wondered  at  you, 
how  glib  you  spoke  out  what  was  not  true." 
But  I  knew  she  was  glad  I  told  the  lies  in  her 
heart. 

Afler  the  poor  Squire  camo  to  live  with 
his  aunt.  Miss  Phillis,  wc  ventured  to  speak  a 
bit  to  ourselves,  ^Ve  were  sure  they  were 
pinched.  They  looked  like  it,  lie  had  a  bad 
hacking  cough  at  times;  though  ho  was  so 
dignified  and  proud  he  would  never  cough 
when  any  one  wa.s  near.  I  have  seen  him  up 
before  it  wiis  day,  sweeping  the  dung  off  the 
roads,  to  try  aiid  get  enough  to  manure  the 
little  plot  of  ground  behind  the  cottage, 
which  Miss  Phillis  had  ht  alone,  but  which 
her  nephew  used  to  dig  in  and  till ;  for,  said 
he,  one  day,  in  his  grand  slow  way,  "  ho  was 
always  fond  of  experiments  in  agriculture." 
Ethelinda  and  I  do  believe  that  the  two  or 
three  si'ore  of  cabbages  he  raised  were 
all  thcj-  had  to  live  on  that  winter,  besides 
the  bit  of  meal  and  tea  they  got  at  the  village 
shop. 

One  Friday  night  I  said  to  Ethelinda,  "  It 
is  a  shame  to  take  these  eggs  to  Drumble  to 
sell,  and  never  to  offer  one  to  the  Squire,  on 
whose  lands  we  were  born."  She  answered, 
"  I  have  thought  so  many  a  time ;  hut  how 
can  wc  do  it  f  I,  for  one,  dare  not  offer  them 
to  the  Squire ;  and  ns  for  Miss  Phillis  it 
would  seem  like  impertinence."  "  I'll  try  at 
it,"  JWid  I. 

So  that  night  I  took  some  eggs — fresh 
yellow  eggs  from  our  own  phc'.nsaut  hen,  the 
like  of  which  there  were  not  for  twenty  miles 
round — and  I  laid  them  softly  after  dusk  on 
one  of  the  little  stone  seats  in  the  porch  of 
Miss  PhilJis's  cottage.  But,  alast  when  wo 
went  to  market  at  Drumble,  early  the  next 
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morning,  there  were  my  eggs  all  shattered 
and  splashed,  making  an  ugly  yellow  piool  in 
the  road  just  in  front  of  the  cottage.  I  had 
meant  to  have  followed  it  up  by  a  chicken  or 
so ;  but  I  saw  now  that  it  would  never  do. 
Miss  Phillis  came  now  and  then  to  call  on  us ; 
she  was  a  little  more  high  and  distant  than 
she  had  been  when  a  girl,  and  we  felt  we  must 
keep  our  place.  I  suppose  we  had  afifl-ontcd 
the  young  Squire,  for  ho  never  came  near  our 
house. 

Well !  there  came  a  hard  winter,  and  pro- 
visions rose ;  and  Ethelinda  and  I  had  much 
ado  to  make  ends  meet  If  it  had  not  been 
for  my  sister's  good  management,  we  should 
have  been  in  debt  I  know ;  but  she  proposed 
that  we  should  go  without  dinner,  and  onlv 
have  a  breakfast  and  a  tea,  to  which  I  agrcea, 
you  may  be  sure. 

One  baking  day  I  had  made  some  cnkps 
for  tea — potato-cakes  we  called  them.  'Hay 
bad  a  savoury  hot  smell  about  them ;  and, 
to  tempt  Ethelinda,  who  was  not  quite  well, 
I  cooked  a  nusher  of  bacon.  Just  as  wo  were 
sitting  dovim  Miss  Phillis  knocked  at  our  door. 
We  let  her  in.  God  only  knows  how  white 
and  haggard  she  looked.  The  heat  of  our 
kitchen  made  her  totter,  and  for  a  while  she 
could  not  speak.  But  all  the  time  she  looked 
at  the  food  on  the  table  as  if  she  feared  to 
shut  her  eyes  lest  it  should  all  vanish  away. 
It  was  an  eager  stare  like  that  of  some 
animal,  poor  soul !  "  If  I  durst,"  said  Ethe- 
linda, wishing  to  ask  her  to  share  our  meal, 
but  being  afraid  to  speak  out  I  did  not  speak, 
but  handed  her  the  good  hot  buttered  cake ; 
on  which  she  seized,  and  putting  it  up  to  her 
lips  as  if  to  taste  it,  she  fell  back  in  her  chair, 
crying. 

We  had  never  seen  a  Morton  cry  before ; 
and  it  was  something  awftil.  We  stood  silent 
and  aghast  She  recovered  herself,  but  did 
not  taste  the  food;  on  the  contrary,  she 
covered  it  up  with  both  her  hands,  as  if  afraid 
of  losing  it  "  If  you'll  allow  me,"  said  she  in 
a  stately  kind  of  way  to  make  up  for  our 
having  seen  her  crymg,  "  I'll  fake  it  to  my 
nephew."  And  she  got  up  to  go  away ;  but 
she  could  hardly  stand  for  very  wcakncs.<», 
and  had  to  sit  down  again  ;  she  smiled  at  us, 
and  said  she  was  a  little  dizzy,  but  it  would 
soon  go  off;  but  as  she  smiled,  the  bloodless 
lips  were  drawn  far  back  over  her  teeth, 
making  her  face  seem  somehow  like  a  death's 
head.  "  Miss  Morton,"  said  I,  "  do  honour 
us  by  taking  tea  with  us  this  once.  The 
Squire,  your  father,  once  took  a  luncheon 
w'th  my  father,  and  we  arc  proud  of  it  to 
this  day."  I  poured  her  out  some  tea,  which 
she  drank  ;  the  food  she  shrank  away  from 
as  if  tlie  very  sight  of  it  turned  her  sick 
again.  But  when  she  rose  to  go  she  looked 
at  it  with  her  sad  wolfish  eyes,  as  if  she  could 
not  leave  it ;  and  at  last  she  broke  into  a  low 
cry  and  said,  "  Oh,  Bridget,  we  arc  starving ! 
we  are  stirving  for  want  of  food !  I  can  bear 
It;   I  don't  mind;  but  he  .'JufTers,  oh,  how 


he  suffers  I     Let  me  take  him  food  for  thia 
one  night." 

We  could  hardly  speak ;  onr  hearts  were 
in  our  throats,  and  the  tears  ran  down  our 
cheeks  like  rain.  We  packed  up  a  basket, 
and  carried  it  to  her  very  door,  never  ven- 
turing to  speak  a  word,  for  we  knew  what 
it  must  have  cost  her  to  say  that  When 
we  left  her  at  the  oottagc  we  made  her  our 
usual  deep  courtesy,  but  she  fell  upon  onr 
necks,  and  kissed  us.  For  several  nights 
after  she  hovered  round  our  house  about 
du.sk;  but  she  would  never  come  in  again, 
and  face  us  in  candle  and  fire-light,  much  less 
meet  us  by  daylight  We  took  our  food  to 
her  as  regularly  as  might  be,  and  gave  it  to 
her  in  silence,  and  with  the  deepest  courtesies 
we  could  make,  we  felt  so  honoured.  We  had 
many  plans  now  she  bad  permitted  us  to 
know  of  her  distress.  We  hoped  she  would 
allofw  us  to  go  on  serving  her  in  some  way 
as  became  us  as  Sidebothams.  But  one  night 
she  never  came;  we  staid  out  in  the  cold 
bleak  wind  looking  into  the  dark  for  her 
thin  worn  figure ;  ^1  in  vain.  Late  the  next 
afternoon  the  young  Squire  lifted  the  latch, 
and  stood  right  in  the  middle  of  our  house- 
place.  The  roof  was  low  overhead ;  and 
made  lower  by  the  deep  beams  supporting 
the  floor  above ;  he  stooped  as  he  looked  at 
us,  and  tried  to  form  words,  but  no  sound 
came  out  of  his  lips.  I  never  saw  such 
gaunt  woe ;  no,  never  1  At  last  he  took  me 
by  the  shoulder,  and  led  me  out  of  the  house. 

"  Come  with  me  I"  he  said,  whvn  wc  were 
in  the  open  air,  as  if  that  gave  him  strength 
to  speak  audibly.  I  needed  no  second  word. 
We  entered  Miss  Phillis's  cottage ;  a  liberty 
I  had  never  taken  before.  What  little  furni- 
ture was  there  it  was  clear  to  be  seen  were 
cast-off  fragments  of  the  old  splendour  of 
Morton  Hall.  No  fire.  Grey  wood  ashes 
lay  on  the  hearth.  An  old  settee,  once  white 
and  cold,  now  doubly  shabby  in  its  fall  from 
its  ftrmcr  estate.  On  it  lay  Miss  IMiillis, 
very  pale ;  very  still ;  her  eyes  shut. 

"Tell  met"  he  gasped.  "Is  she  dead?" 
I  think  she  is  asleep ;  but  she  looks  so  strange 
— as  if  she  might  be — "  He  could  not  say 
the  awful  word  again.  I  stooped  and  felt 
no  wannth;  only  a  cold  chill  atmosphere 
seemed  to  surround  her. 

"  She  is  dead  I"  I  replied  at  length.  "  Oh, 
Miss  Phillis!  Mi.ss  Phillis!"  and,  like  a 
fool,  I  began  to  cry.  But  he  sate  down 
without  a  tear,  and  looked  vacantly  at  the 
empty  hearth.  I  dared  not  cry  any  more 
when  I  saw  him  so  stony  sad.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  I  could  not  leave  him ; 
and  yet  I  had  no  excuse  for  staying.  I  went 
up  to  Miss  Phillis,  and  softly  arranged  the 
grey  ragged  locks  abotit  her  face. 

"Aye!"  said  he.  "She  must  be  laid  out. 
Who  so  fit  to  do  it  as  you  and  your  sister, 
children  of  good  old  Robert  Sidebotham." 

"  Oh !  my  master,"  I  said,  "  this  is  no  fit 
place  for  you.    Let  me  fetch  my  sister  to  sH 
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np  with  me  all   ni^ht ;   and  honour  ns  bjr 
Bleeping  at  our  poor  little  cottnge." 

I  did  not  expect  he  would  hiive  done  it ; 
but  after  a  few  minutes'  silence  hu  agrcod  t<> 
my  proposol,  I  hastened  home,  and  told 
Ktheliii'lo,  and  both  of  ns  crvinjj,  we  heaped 
lip  tliu  (ire,  and  spread  tlie  table  with  food, 
and  inado  up  a  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  tionr. 
While  I  stootl  ready  to  go  I  saw  Ethelinda 
open  the  great  chest  in  which  wc  kept  otir 
treajjiires ;  and  out  she  took  n  tine  Holland 
shift  that  had  been  one  of  my  mother's  wed- 
ding sidlls ;  and,  seeing  what  she  was  after, 
1  went  ujNBtnirs  and  brought  down  a  piec*  of 
rare  old  lace,  a  good  deal  darned  to  be  sure, 
but  still  old  Brussels  point,  bequeathed  to 
me  long  ago  by  tuy  god-niother,  Mrs.  Dnwson, 
Wo  huddled  these  tltings  under  our  cloak.*, 
locked  tlie  door  behind  us  and  set  out  to  do 
all  we  could  now  for  poor  Miss  Phillis.  Wc 
found  the  S<|uire  silting  just  as  we  left  hin» ; 
1  hardly  knew  if  he  undenstooil  me  when  I 
told  hiiu  how  to  unlock  our  door,  and  gave 
him  th<j  key ;  though  I  spoke  na  distinctly  as 
ever  I  could  for  the  choking  in  my  thi'ouL 
At  Inst  he  rose  and  went ;  and  Ethelinda  and 
I  (Comjiosed  her  poor  thin  limbs  to  decent 
rest,  and  wrapped  her  in  the  fine  Holland 
shitl;  and  llien  I  pkitcd  up  my  lac«  into  a. 
close  cap  to  tie  up  the  wasted  features.  When 
all  wns'done  we  looked  upon  her  from  a  little 
distance. 

"  A  Morton  to  die  of  hunger  I"  said  Ethclinrla 
Bolenmly.  "  We  should  not  have  dared  to 
think  thill  surh  a  thing  was  within  the  chances 
of  life  ;  do  you  remember  that  evening,  wiien 
you  and  I  were  lillle  child?-en,  and  she  a  mer- 
ry young  lady,  peeping  ut  us  from  behind  her 
fanr" 

We  did  not  cry  any  more ;  we  felt  yerj 
rtill  and  awe-struck.  After  a  while  I  said, 
"  [  wonder  if  after  all  the  young  Squire  dtit 
go  to  our  house.  He  h-id  a  strange  hink 
about  liiin.  If  I  dared  I  would  go  and  see."  i 
I  opi-nwi  the  door;  the  night  was  black  as 
pitch  ;  the  air  very  still.  "  I'll  go,"  ^aid  I ; 
and  olf  I  went,  not  meeting  a  creature,  for  it 
was  long  past  eleven.  I  reached  our  tiouse ; 
the  window  was  long  and  low,  ami  the  sliui- 
ters  Were  old  and  shrunk.  I  could  peep 
Vxjtwcen  them  well,  and  see  all  that  was  going 
on.  He  wa.s  there  sitting  over  the  Hre,  never 
shedding  a  tear ;  but  seeming  as  if  ho  tiaw  his 
past  life  in  the  embers.  The  food  we  hnd  pre- 
pared wa.<  untoucheil  Once  or  twice,  during 
tny  long  watch  (I  was  more  than  an  liour  j 
away),  he  turned  towards  the  food,  and  made 
as  though  he  would  have  eaten  it,  and  then 
■buddired  back;  but  at  Inst  he  seised  it,  and 
tore  it  with  his  ti>cth,  and  laughed  and  re- 
joiced over  it  like  some  stirved  aniiniil.  I 
could  not  keep  from  crying  llan.  He  gorged 
himself  witli  groat  morael:^;  and  when  he 
could  eat  no  more  it  seemed  as  if  his  strength 
for  Kutl'ering  had  come  back  ;  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  bed,  and  such  a  passion  of  despair 
I  never  beard  of,   much   less   ever  saw.     i 


could  not  bear  to  witness  it  The  dead  Misa 
Phillia  l«\'  calm  and  still;  her  trials  were 
over.  1  would  go  back  ami  watch  with 
Etlielind;t. 

When  the  pale  grey  morning dawji  stole  in, 
making  us  shiver  and  sh.ike  after  our  vigil, 
the  Squire  rctuniod.  ^Ve  were  both  mortal 
afraid  of  him,  wo  knew  not  why,  He  looked 
quiet  enough — the  linci  were  worn  deep  die- 
fore — no  new  traces  were  there.  He  stood 
and  loiiked  at  his  aunt  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Then  he  went  up  into  the  loft  above  the  room 
where  wc  were ;  he  brought  a  small  paper 
parcel  down ;  l>ade  ua  keep  on  our  watch  yet 
a  little  time.  First  one  and  then  the  otherof 
us  went  home  to  get  some  food  It  was  « 
bitter  black  frost;  no  one  was  out,  who  could 
-Stop  indoors  ;  and  those  who  were  out  cared 
not  to  stop  to  spe.ik.  Towards  afternoon  the 
air  d.'irkeno*!,  and  a  great  snow-storm  came 
on.  Wc  durst  not  be  lull,  only  one  alone ; 
yet  nt  the  cottage  where  Mi.Jfl  Phillis  had 
livc'l  there  was  neither  tire  nor  fuel.  So  wo 
.sate  and  Bhivcred  and  shook  till  morning. 
The  Squire  never  came  that  night  nor  all 
next  day. 

"What  must  we  do?"  aaked  Ethelintla, 
I'roken  down  entirely.  "  I  shall  die  if  I  stop 
here  another  night.  We  must  tell  the  neigh- 
bimrs  and  get  help  for  the  wntch." 

"So  we  must,"  Niid  I,  very  low  and 
grieved.  I  wont  out  and  told  the  news  at  the 
nearest  house,  Inking  care,  you  may  be  sure, 
jiever  to  speak  of  the  hunger  and  cold  .Miss 
Phillis  must  have  endured  in  <^ilence.  It  was 
bad  eimugh  to  have  them  come  in,  and  make 
their  rem.irks  on  the  poor  bits  of  furniture  ; 
for  no  one  had  known  their  bitter  straiLs  even 
as  much  as  Ethelinda  and  me,  and  wo  had 
been  shocked  nt  the  barenes.s  of  the  place.  I 
did  hear  that  one  or  two  of  the  more  ill-oon- 
ditioni'd  hiul  said,  it  was  not  for  nothing  we 
had  kept  the  death  to  ourselves  for  two 
iiiglits  ;  that  to  judge  from  the  lace  on  her 
cup  there  must  have  been  some  pretty  pick- 
ings. Ethelinda  would  have  contrndicted 
this,  but  I  bade  her  let  it  alone ;  it  would 
save  the  memory  of  the  proud  Mortons  from 
the  shame  that  poverty  is  thought  to  be  ;  and 
JUS  for  us,  why  we. could  live  it  down.  Hut  on 
the  whole  jieoplo  came  forward  kindly; 
money  was  not  wanting  to  bury  her  well,  if 
not  grandly  as  became  her  birth  ;  and  m.iny 
a  one  was  bidden  to  the  funeral  wlio  might 
have  lunkwd  after  her  a  little  more  in  her  life- 
time. Among  others  was  Squire  llargreaves 
from  Bothwick  Hall  over  the  .Moors.  He  was 
sijwe  kind  of  far-away  cousin  to  the  Morton.i. 
So  when  he  rame  he  wa.s  asked  to  go  chief 
mourner  in  Squire  Morton's  strange  absence, 
which  I  should  have  wondered  at  the  more 
if  I  had  not  (lioiight  him  almost  crazy  when 
I  watched  his  ways  through  the  shutter  that 
night.  Squire  llargreaves  started  when  they 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  asking  Idtu  to 
take  the  head  of  the  colGn. 

"  Where  is  her  nephew  ?"  asked  he 
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"  No  one  has  seen  him  since  eight  o'clock 
last  Thursday  morning." 

"  But  I  saw  him  at  noon  on  Thursday," 
said  Squire  Uargrcaves  with  a  round  oath. 
"  He  came  over  the  moors  to  tell  me  of  his 
aunt's  death ;  and  to  ask  me  to  give  him  a 
little  monoy  to  bury  her,  on  the  pledge  of 
his  gold  shirt-buttons.  He  said  I  was  a 
cousin,  and  could  pity  a  gentleman  in  such 
sore  need.  That  the  buttons  were  his  mother's 
first  gift  to  him;  and  that  I  was  to  keep 
them  safe,  for  some  day  he  would  make  his 
fortune  and  come  back  to  redeem  them.  He 
had  not  known  his  aunt  was  so  ill,  or  he 
would  have  parted  with  these  buttons  sooner, 
though  he  held  them  as  more  precious  than  he 
could  tell  me.  I  gave  him  money ;  but  I  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  take  the  buttons.  He 
bade  roe  not  tell  of  all  this ;  but  when  a  man 
is  missing  it  is  my  duty  to  give  all  the  clue  I 
can." 

And  so  their  poverty  was  blazoned  abroad ! 
But  folk  forgot  it  all  in  the  search  for  the 
Squire  on  the  moor  side.  Two  days  they 
searched  in  vain;  the  third,  upwards  of  a 
hundred  men  turned  out  hand-in-hand,  step 
to  step,  to  leave  no  foot  of  ground  unsearchcd. 
They  found  him  stark  and  stiff,  with  Squire 
Hargreaves'  money,  and  his  mothers  gold 
buttons,  safe  in  his  waistcoat  pocket 

And  we  laid  him  down  by  the  side  of  his 
poor  Aunt  Phillis. 

After  the  Squire,  John  Marmaduke  Mor- 
ton, had  been  found  dead  in  that  sad  way  on 
the  dreary  moors,  the  creditors  seemed  to 
loac  all  hold  on  the  property ;  which  indeed, 
during  the  seven  years  they  had  had  it,  they 
had  drained  as  dry  as  a  sucked  orange.  But 
for  a  long  time  no  one  seemed  to  know  who 
rightly  was  the  owner  of  Morton  Hall  and 
land.s.  The  old  house  fell  out  of  repair; 
the  chimneys  were  full  of  starlings'  nests; 
the  flags  in  the  terrace  in  front  were  hidden 
by  the  long  grass ;  the  panes  in  the  windows 
were  broken,  no  one  knew  how  or  why,  for 
the  children  of  the  village  got  up  a  tale  that 
the  house  was  haunted.  Ethelinda  and  I 
went  sometimes  in  the  summer  mornings,  and 
gathered  some  of  the  roses  that  were  being 
strangled  by  the  bind-weed  that  spread  over 
all ;  and  we  used  to  try  and  weed  the  old  flower- 
garden  a  little ;  but  we  were  no  longer  young 
and  the  stooping  made  our  backs  ache.  Still 
we  always  felt  happier  if  we  cleared  but  ever 
such  a  little  space.  Yet  we  did  not  go  there 
willingly  in  the  afternoons,  and  left  the  gar- 
den always  long  before  the  first  slight  shade 
of  dusk. 

We  did  not  choose  to  ask  the  common  peo- 
ple— many  of  them  were  weavers  for  the 
brumble  manufacturers,  and  no  longer  decent 
hcdgers  and  ditchers — wo  did  not  choose  to 
ask  them,  I  say,  who  was  squire  now,  or 
where  he  lived.  But  one  day,  a  great  London 
lawyer  came  to  the  Morton  Arms,  and  made 
a  pretty  stir.    He  came  on  behalf  of  a  Gen- 


eral Morton,  who  was  squire  now,  though  he 
was  far  away  in  India.     He  had  been  wriuen 
to,  and  they  had  proved  him  heir,  though  he 
was  a  very  distant  cousin  ;  farther  back  than 
Sir  John,  I  think.    And  now  he  had  sent 
word  they  were  to  take  money  of  his  that 
was  in  England,  and  put  the  house  in  tho- 
rough repair ;  for  that  three  maiden  sisters  of 
his,  who  lived  in  some  town  in  the  north, 
would  come  and  live  at  Morton  Hall  till  bis 
return.    So  the  lawyer  sent  for  a  Drumble 
builder,  and  gave  him  directions.  We  thought 
it  would  have  been  prettier  if  he  had  hired 
John  Cobb,  the  Morton  builder  and  joiner, 
he  that  had  made  the  Squire's  cofSn,  and  the 
Squire's  father's  before  that    Instead,  came  a 
troop  of  Drumble  men,  knocking  and  tum- 
bling about  in  the  Hall,  and  making  their  jests 
up  and  down  all  those  stately  rooms.    Ethe- 
linda and  I  never  went  near  the  place  till 
they  were  gone,  bag  and  baggage.    And  then 
what  a  change  1  the  old  casement  windows, 
with  their  heavy  leaded  panes  half  overgrown 
with  vines  and  roses,  were  taken  away,  and 
great  staring  sash  windows  were  in  their 
stead.     New  grates  inside ;  all  modem,  new- 
fangled, and  smoking,  instead  of  the  brass  do^ 
which  held  the  mighty  logs  of  wood  in  the 
old  Squire's  time.     The  little  square  Turkey 
carpet  under  the   daiing  table,  which  had 
serv^  Miss  Phillis,  was  not  good  enough  for 
these  new  Mortons;   the  dining-room  was 
all  carpeted  over.    We  peeped  into  the  old 
dining-parlour ;  that  parlour  where  the  din- 
ner for  the  Poritan  preachers  had  been  laid 
out ;  the  flag  parlour  as  it  had  been  called  of 
late  years.     But  it  had  a  damp  earthy  smell, 
and  was  used  as  a  lumber-room.  We  shut  the 
door  quicker  than  we  had  opened  it     We 
came  away  disappointed.    The  Hull  was  no 
longer  like  our  own  honoured  Morton  HalL 

"  After  all,  these  three  ladies  are  Mortons," 
said  Ethelinda  to  me.  "  We  must  not  forget 
that:  we  must  go  and  pay  our  duty  to 
them  as  soon  as  they  have  appeared  in 
church." 

Accordingly  we  went  But  we  had  heard 
and  seen  a  little  of  them  before  we  paid  our 
respects  at  the  Hall.  Their  maid  had  been 
down  in  the  village ;  their  maid  as  she  w^as 
called  now ;  but  a  maid-of-all-work  she  had 
been  until  now,  as  she  very  soon  let  out  whea 
we  questioned  her.  However,  we  were  never 
proud ;  and  she  was  a  good  honest  farmer's 
daughter  out  of  Northumberland.  What 
work  she  did  make  with  the  Queen's  English ! 
The  folk  in  Lancashire  are  said  to  speak 
broad ;  but  I  could  always  understand  ovx 
own  kindly  tongue,  whereas  when  Mrs.  Tur> 
nor  told  me  her  name,  both  Ethelinda  and  I 
could  have  sworn  she  said  Donagh,  and  were 
afraid  she  was  an  Irishwoman.  Her  ladies 
were  what  you  may  call  past  the  bloom  of 
youth;  Miss  Sophronia — Miss  Morton,  pro- 
perly—  was  just  sixty;  Miss  Annabella, 
three  years  younger ;  and  Miss  Dorothy  (or 
Baby,  as  they  called  her,  when  they  were  bj 
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Ihcmst'lvcs),  w:is  two  years  younger  still.  Mrs. 
Turner  was  very  conOdcntial  to  us,  {larlly 
because  I  doubt  not  she  had  hi;nr(l  of  our 
old  I'onnexion  with  the  (hniily,  and  partly 
because  she  was  an  arrant  talker,  and  was 
of  anybody  who  would  listen  to  l\cr. 
we  heard  the  very  first  week  how  each 
of  the  ladies  had  wished  for  thu  east  bed- 
room ;  that  which  faced  the  north-east ; 
which  no  one  slept  in  in  the  old  Squire's 
days ;  but  there  were  two  steps  leading  up 
into  it,  aud  said  Miss  Sophronia,  she  would 
never  lei  a  younger  sister  liare  a  room  more 
elevated  than  she  had  herself.  She  was  the 
eldest,  and  shv  had  a  right  to  the  steps.  So 
she  bolted  herself  in  for  two  days  while 
she  unpacked  her  clothes,  and  then  came 
out  looking-  like  a  hen  that  has  laid  an  egg, 
and  dcties  any  one  to  take  iluit  honour  fi-om 
her. 

But  her  sisters  were  very  deferential  to  ber 
in  general ;  that  must  be  saiiL  They  never 
had  more  than  two  block  fcatheri  in  their 
bonnets ;  while  she  liad  always  three.  Mra 
Turner  said  that  once,  when  they  thought 
Miss  Annabella  had  been  going  to  have  an 
offer  of  marriage  made  her,  Miss  Sophronia 
had  not  objected  to  her  wearing  three  that 
winter;  but  when  it  all  ended  in  smoke,  Misa 
Annabella  had  to  pluck  it  out,  as  became  a 
younger  sister.  Poor  Jfi-ss  Annabella !  she 
had  been  a  beauty  (Mrs.  Turner  said),  and 
preat  thinj^s  had  been  expected  of  her.  Her 
brother,  the  Qcneral,  and  her  mother  had 

tboth  spoilt  her,  rather  than  cross  her  unne- 
cessarily, and  so  spoil  her  goo*l  looks  ;  which, 
old  Mrs,  .Morton  had  always  expected,  would 
make  the  fortune  of  the  ftimily.  Her  sis- 
ter* were  angry  with  her  for  not  having 
married  some  great  rich  gentleman  ;  though, 
as  she  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Turner,  how  could 
she  help  it  She  was  willing  enou^jh,  but  no 
rich  pcnlleman  came  to  ask  her.  \Ve  agreed 
that  it  really  was  not  her  fault ;  but  her  sisters 
thoi)[;ht  it  was:  and  now  that  she  had  lo.st 
her  beauty,  they  were  alwaj-s  casting  it  up 
what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  had 
her  gifts.  There  were  some  Miss  RurrelU 
thvy  had  heard  of,  each  of  whom  had  married 
a  lord  ;  and  these  Miss  Burrells  had  not  been 
BUcb  great  beauties.  So  Miss  Sophronia  used 
to  work  the  question  by  the  rule  of  three, 
and  put  it  in  this  way — If  Miss  Burrcll,  with 
a  tolenible  pair  of  eyes,  a  snub  nose,  and  a 
wide  mouth,  married  a  baron,  what  rank  of 
peer  ought  our  pretty  Annabella  to  have 
espoused?  And  the  worst  was,  .Miss  Atinn- 
bolla— who  had  never  had  any  ambition-^ 
wanted  to  have  married  a  poor  curate  in  her 
youth  ;  but  was  pulled  up  by  her  mother  and 
sLsters  reminding  her  of  the  duty  she  owed 
to  her  fniiiily.  Miss  Dorothy  had  done  her 
best — MiKS  Morton  always  praised  her  for  it 
With  not  half  the  poo<-l  looks  of  Miss  .Anna- 
bella, she  had  danced  with  an  honourable  at 
Jlarroipite  three  times  running;  an<l,  even 
now,  sbj  persevered  in  trying;   which  was 


more  than  could  be  said  uf  Wiss  Annabella, 
who  was  very  brokcn-ipiritcd. 

I  do  believe  Mrs.  Turner  told  US  all  this 
before  we  had  ever  seen  the  ladies.  We  had 
let  them  know,  through  Mrs.  Turner,  of  our 
wish  to  pay  them  our  respects ;  so  we  ven- 
tured to  go  up  to  the  fixint  door,  and  rap 
modestly.  VCe  hatl  reasoned  about  it  before, 
and  agreed  that  if  we  were  going  in  oar 
everyday  clothes,  to  offer  a  little  present  of 
eggs,  or  to  call  on  Mrs.  Turner  {tm  she  had 
asked  us  to  do),  the  back  door  would  have 
been  the  ajtpropriate  enlr-once  for  us.  But 
going,  however  humbly,  to  pay  our  re.spccta, 
and  oiTcr_our  reverential  welcome  to  the  Misa 
Mortons,  we  took  rank  as  their  visitors,  and 
should  go  to  the  front  door.  We  were  shown 
up  the  wide  stairs,  along  the  gallery,  up  two 
stops,  into  Mi.ss  Sophroriia's  room.  She  put 
away  some  papers  haslil}'  as  we  came  in.  We 
heard  afterwards  that  she  was  writing  a 
book,  to  be  called  "  The  Female  vhesterfield, 
or  Letters  from  a  Lady  of  Quality  to  her 
niece."  And  the  little  niece  sate  there  in  a 
high  chair,  with  a  flat  board  tied  to  her  back, 
and  her  feet  in  stocks  on  the  rail  of  the  chair, 
so  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  listen  to 
her  aunt's  letters ;  which  were  read  aloud  to 
her  as  they  were  written,  in  order  to  uiark 
their  effect  on  her  uianher.<i.  I  w.is  not  sure 
whether  Mi.ss  Sophronia  liked  our  inltrrup- 
tioii;  but  I  know  little  Mis-s  Cordelia  Man- 
nisty  diij. 

"  Is  the  young  lady  crooked  ?"  asked  Elbe- 
linda  during  a  pause  in  our  conversation.  I 
had  noticed  that  my  sister's  eyes  would  rest 
on  the  child  ;  although  by  an  effort  she  some- 
times succeeded  in  looking  at  something  else 
occa.sionally, 

"No!  indeed,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Morton. 
"  But  she  was  bom  in  India,  and  her  back- 
bone has  never  properly  hanlcned.  Besides, 
I  and  my  two  sisters  each  take  charge  of  her 
for  a  week ;  and,  their  systems  of  education — 
I  might  say  non-education — differ  so  totally 
and  entirely  from  my  ideas,  that,  when  Miss 
Mannisty  comes  to  me,  I  consider  myself  for- 
tunate if  I  can  undo  the — hem  ! — that  has 
been  done  during  a  fortnight's  absence.  Coi^ 
delia,  my  dear,  repeat  to  these  good  ladies  the 
geography  lesson  you  leamt  this  morning?" 

Poor  little  Mis.s  Mannisty  began  to  tell  ug 
a  groat  deal  about  some  river  in  Yorkshira 
of  which  we  liad  never  heard,  though  T  dare 
say  wo  ought  to,  and  then  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  towns  that  it  passwl  by  and  what 
thc-T  wore  famous  for;  and  all  I  can  remem- 
ber— indeed  could  understand  at  the  time- 
was,  that  Pomfret  was  famous  for  Pomfret 
cakes,  which  I  knew  before.  But  Ethelinda 
gasped  for  breath  before  it  was  done,  sho  was 
so  nearly  choked  up  witli  astonishment ;  and 
when  it  was  ended,  she  said,  "  Pretty  dear! 
it's  wonderful!"  Miss  Morton  looked  a  little 
displeased,  and  replied,  "Not  at  all.  Good 
little  girls  can  learn  nnvlhing  they  choose, 
even    French    verbs.      Ves,    Cordelia,  th^ 
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can.  Aud  to  be  good  is  better  than  to  be 
prittj.  We  don't  think  about  looks  here. 
You  may  get  down,  child,  and  go  into  the 
garden,  and  take  care  you  put  your  bonnet 
on,  or  you'll  be  all  over  freckles."  We  got 
up  to  take  leave  at  the  Mmo  time,  and  fol- 
lowed the  little  girl  out  of  the  room.  Ethe- 
linda  fumbled  in  her  pocket 

"  Here's  sixpence,  ray  dear,  for  you.  Nay, 
I  am  sure  you  may  take  it  from  an  old  woman 
like  me,  to  whom  you've  told  orer  more 
geography  than  I  ever  thought  there  was  out 
of  the  Bible."  For  Ethelinda  always  main- 
tained that  the  long  chapters  in  the  Bible 
which  were  all  names  were  geography  ;  and 
though  I  knew  well  enough  they  were  not, 
yet  I  had  forgetten  what  the  right  word  was, 
BO  I  let  her  alone ;  for  one  hard  word  did  as 
well  as  another.  Little  Miss  looked  as  if  she 
was  not  sore  if  she  might  take  it;  but  I 
suppose  we  had  two  kindly  old  faces,  for  at 
laKt  the  smile  came  into  her  eyes->-not  to  her 
mouth — she  had  lived  too  much  with  grave 
and  quiet  people  for  that ;  and,  looking  wist- 
fully at  us,  she  said : 

"  Thank  you.  But  won't  you  go  and  see 
Aunt  AnnabcUa?"  Wo  said  we  should  like  to 
pay  our  respects  to  both  her  other  aunts  if 
wo  might  take  that  liberty ;  and  perhaps  she 
would  show  us  the  way.  But,  at  the  door  of 
a  room,  she  stopped  short,  and  said  sorrow- 
fully, "  I  mayn't  go  in ;  it  is  not  my  week  for 
boing  with  Aunt  Annabclla ;"  and  then  she 
went  slowly  and  heavily  towards  the  garden 
door. 

"  That  child  is  cowed  by  somebody,"  said  I 
to  Ethelinda. 

"  But  she  knows  a  deal  of  geography" — 
Ethelinda's  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  in  answer  to  our  knock.  The 
once  beautiful  Miss  Annabclla  Morton  stood 
before  up,  and  bade  us  enter.  She  was  dressed 
in  white,  with  a  turned  up  velvet  hat,  and 
two  or  three  short  drooping  black  feathers  in 
it  T  should  not  like  to  say  she  rouged,  but  she 
had  a  very  pretty  colour  in  her  cheeks  ;  that 
much  can  do  neither  good  nor  harm.  At 
first  she  looked  so  unlike  anybody  T  had  ever 
seen,  that  I  wondered  what  the  child  could 
have  found  to  like  in  her ;  for  like  her  she  did, 
that  was  very  clear.  But,  when  Miss  Anna- 
bclla spoke,  I  came  under  the  charm.  Her 
voice  was  very  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  suited 
well  with  the  kind  of  things  she  said;  all 
about  charms  of  nature,  and  tears,  and  grief, 
and  Fuch  sort  of  talk,  which  reminded  me 
rather  of  poetry — ^very  pretty  to  listen  to; 
though  I  never  could  understand  it  as  well 
as  plain  comfortable  prose.  Still  I  hardly 
know  why  I  liked  Miss  Annabella.  I  think 
I  was  sorry  for  her;  though  whether  I 
should  have  been  if  she  had  not  put  it  in  my 
head,  I  don't  know.  The  room  looked  very 
comfortable ;  a  spinnet  in  a  comer  to  arouse 
herself  with,  and  a  good  sofa  to  lie  down 
upon.  By  and  bye,  wo  got  her  to  talk  of 
her  little  niece,  and  she  too  had  her  system 


of  education.  She  said  she  hoped  to  develops 
the  sensibilities,  and  to  cultivate  tiic  tastes. 
While  with  her,  her  darling  niece  read  works 
of  imagination,  and  acquired  all  that  Miss 
Annabella  could  impart  of  the  fine  arts.  We 
neither  of  us  quite  knew  what  she  was  hint- 
ing at  at  the  time ;  but  aflerwards,  by  dinr  of 
questioning  little  Miss,  and  using  our  own  eyes 
and  ears,  we  found  that  she  rei^  aloud  to  her 
aunt  while  she  lay  on  the  soGi ;  Santo  Scbas- 
tiano,  or  the  Young  Protector,  was  wiiat 
they  were  deep  in  at  this  time;  and,  as  it  was 
in  five  volumes  and  the  heroine  spoke  broken 
English — which  required  to  be  read  twice 
over  to  make  it  intelligible — it  lasted  them  a 
long  time.  She  also  learned  to  play  on  the 
spinnet ;  not  much — for  I  never  heard  abore 
two  tunes;  one  of  which  was  God  save  the 
King,  and  the  other  was  not  But  I  fancy 
the  poor  child  was  lectured  by  one  aunt,  and 
frightened  by  the  other's  sharp  ways  and 
numerous  ikncics.  She  might  well  be  fond  of 
her  gentle,  pensive  (Miss  Annabella  told  me 
she  was  pensive,  so  I  know  I  am  right  in  call- 
ing her  so)  aunt  with  her  soft  voice,  and  her 
never  ending  novels,  and  the  sweet  scents 
that  hovered  about  the  sleepy  room. 

No  one  tempted  us  towards  Miss  Dorothy's 
i^wrtment  when  vre  loft  Miss  Annabclla ;  so 
we  did  not  see  the  youngest  Miss  Morton  this 
first  day.  We  had  each  of  us  treasured  up 
many  little  mysteries  to  be  explained  by  our 
dictionary,  Mrs.  Turner. 

"Who  is  little  Miss  Mannisty?"we  asked 
in  one  breath,  when  we  saw  our  friend  from 
the  Hall.  And  then  we  learnt  that  there  had 
been  a  fourth— ft  younger  Miss  Morton,  who 
was  no  beauty,  and  no  wit,  and  no  anything ; 
so  Miss  Sophronia,  her  eldest  sister,  had 
allowed  her  to  marry  a  Mr.  Mannisty,  and 
ever  after  spoke  of  her  as  "  my  poor  sister 
Jane."  She  and  her  husband  had  gone  out 
to  India ;  and  both  had  died  there ;  and  the 
General  had  made  it  a  sort  of  condition  with 
his  sisters  that  they  should  take  charge  of 
the  child,  or  else  none  of  them  liked  children 
except  Miss  Annabclla. 

"  Miss  Annabella  likes  children !"  said  L 
"  Then  that's  the  reason  children  like  her." 

"  I  can't  say  she  likes  children ;  for  wo 
never  have  any  in  our  house  but  Misa  Gor> 
delia;  but  her  she  does  like  dearly." 

"Poor  little  Miss  I"  said  Ethelinda,  «•  does 
she  never  get  a  game  of  play  with  other 
little  girls?"  And  I  am  sure  from  that  time 
Ethelinda  considered  her  in  a  diseased  state 
from  this  very  circumstance,  and  that  her 
knowledge  of  geography  was  ono  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disorder ;  for  she  used  oftcc 
to  say,  "  I  wish  she  did  not  know  so  mnch 
gcojrraphy  I     I'm  sure  it  Lj  not  quite  right" 

Whether  or  not  her  geography  was  rigtt 
I  don't  know ;  but  the  child  pined  for  com- 
panions. A  very  few  days  after  wc  had 
called — and  yet  long  enough  to  have  passed  ^ 
her  into  Miss  Annabella's  week — 1  saw  Min 
Cordelia  'n  a  comer  of  the  chiircli  gTCCi\ 
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plnying  with  awkward  hnniility,  along  with 
KOuic  of  the  rough  village  girls,  who  were  ns 
expert  at  the  game  an  she  was  iina])t  and 
niow.  I  hesitated  a  little,  and  at  last  I  railed 
to  her. 

"How  do  you,  my  dear?"  I  fflid.  "How 
come  you  here,  go  Ikr  from  home  V 

.She  rciidened,  and  then  looked  up  at  me 
with  her  large  serious  eyes. 

"  Aunt  Annabel  sent  me  into  the  wood  to 
meditate — and — and — it  was  very  dull — and 
I  hi/ard  these  little  girls  playing  and  laugh- 
ing— and  I  had  my  sixpence  with  me  and — it 
was  not  wrong,  was  it  ma'am? — I  came  to 
them  and  told  one  of  them  I  would  give  it  (o 
her  if  she  would  ask  the  others  to  let  me 
play  with  them." 

"But  my  dear,  they  are — some  of  them — 
very  rough  little  children,  and  not  fit  com- 
panions for  a  Morton." 

"Rut  I  atn  a  Sfannisty,  ma'am!"  she 
pleadfd,  with  so  much  entreaty  in  her  ways 
that,  if  I  had  not  known  wViat  naughty  bad  girls 
some  of  them  were,  1  could  not  have  resisted 
her  longing  for  companions  of  her  own  age. 
As  it  was,  I  was  angry  with  them  for  having 
taken  her  si.xpence ;  but,  when  she  had  told 
me  which  it  was,  and  saw  that  I  was 
going  to  reclaim  it,  she  clung  to  mc,  and 
said: — 

"  Oh !  don't,  ma'am — ^)'ou  must  not.  I 
gave  it  to  hi-r  quite  of  my  own  self." 

So  I  turned  away;  for  there  was  truth  in 
what  the  child  naid.  But  to  tlii.s  day  I  have 
never  told  Ethelinda  what  became  of  her  six- 
pence. I  took  Misi;  Cordelia  homo  with  me 
while  T  chanf^ed  my  dress  to  bo  fit  to  take  her 
back  to  the  Hall.  And  on  the  way,  to  make 
up  for  her  disappointment,  I  began  talking  of 
my  dear  Miss  Phillis  and  her  briglit  pretty 
youth.  I  had  never  named  her  name  sitiw 
her  death  to  any  one  but  Ethelinda — and  that 
only  on  Sundays  and  quiet  times.  And  I 
could  not  have  spoken  of  her  to  a  grown-up 
person;  hut  somehow  to  Mi.-«  Cordelia  it 
came  out  quite  natural.  Not  of  her  latter 
days,  of  coui-se ;  but  of  her  pony,  and  Ikt 
little  black  King  Charles's  dogs,  and  all  the 
living  crt-atures  that  were  glad  in  her 
presence  when  first  I  knew  her.  And  nothing 
would  satisfy  the  child  but  I  must  go  into 
the  Hull  garden  and  show  her  where  Miss 
Phillis's  garden  had  been.  We  yrcrc  deep  in 
our  talk,  and  she  was  stooping  down  to  clear 
the  plot  from  weeds,  when  I  heard  a  sharp  voice 
cry  out,  "  Cordelia  !  Conlelia!  Dirtying  your 
frock  with  kneeling  on  the  wet  gra,ss!  It  in 
not  my  week  :    but  I  shall  tell   your  Aunt 

iAnnabella  of  you." 
And  the  window  was  shut  down  with  ajcrk. 
It  was  Miss  Dorothy.  And  I  felt  almost  iw 
guilty  afi  poor  little  [Miss  Cordelia  :  for  I  had 
heard  from  Mrs.  Turner  that  wo  had  given 
great  offence  to  Miss  Dorothy  by  not  going  to 
call  on  her  in  her  room  that  day  on  which  we 
had  paid  our  respcct.s  to  her  sisters ;  and  I 
I  had  a  sort  of  an  idi.ii  th:it  seeing  Miss  Cor- 


delia with  mc  w.is  almost  as  much  of  a  fiiult 
a.s  the  kneeling  down  on  the  wet  grass.  So  I 
thought  I  would  tjikc  the  bull  by  the  homa, 
"  Will  yon  take  nie  to  your  Aunt  Dorothy, 
my  dear  ?"  said  T. 

The  little  girl  lind  no  longing  to  go  into 
her  aunt  Dorothy's  room,  as  she  had  so  evi. 
dently  had  at  Mis.s  .Vrabella's*  door.     On  the 
contrary,  she  pointed  it  out  to  me  at  a  safa 
distance,  and   then  went  away  in  the  mea- 
sured  step  she  was   taught  to  use  in  that 
house ;  where  such  things  m  ninning,  going 
upstairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  or  jumping  down 
three,  were  considered  undignified  and  vulgar. 
Miss  Dorothy's  room  was  the  Icai^t  preposses- 
sing of  any.     Somehow  it  had  a  north-east 
look  about  it,  though  it  did  face  direct  south ; 
and,   ns  for  Mi.ss  Doroth_v  herself,  she  was 
more  like  a  "Cousin  Betty"  than  anything 
el.se;  if  you  know  whatn  Cousin  Bctly  is,  and 
perhaps  it  is  too  old-fa-shioned  a  word  to  be 
undiTstood  by  any  one  who  has  hamt  the 
fon-ign  langu.ngcs :   but  when  I  was  a  girl, 
there  used  to  be  poor  crazy  M-omon  rambling 
about,  the  countrj',  one  or  two  in  a  district. 
They  never  did  any  harm  that  I  know  of; 
they  might  have  been  V»<>m  idiots,  ()iK>r  crea- 
tures, or  cro.sscd  in  love,  who  knows?     Riit 
they  roamed    the   cnuntrj',   and   were   wiU 
known  at  tlie  farm-houses ;  where  they  often 
got  food  anci  shelter  for  na  long  a  time  as 
their   restless    minds    would   allow    them    to 
st.ny  in  any  one  place ;  and  the  farmer's  wife 
would,  maybe,  rummage  up  a  ribbon,  or  a 
feather,  or  a  sni.irt  old   bre.ndth  of  silk,  to 
plea.sc  the  hnnnk'ss  vanity  of  these  poor  crazy 
women ;   and   they  would   go  about  so   bc- 
diitened  .sonK-tiines  that,  as  we  called  them 
always  "  Cousin  Betty,"  we  made  it  into  a  kind 
nf  proverb  for  any  one  drc.s.sed  in  a  fly-nwny 
showy  style,    and    .said    they   were  like    a 
Cousin  Betty.  So  now  you  know  what  I  mean 
thnt  Miss  Dorothy  was  like.     Her  dress  wa3 
white,  like  Miss  .AnnaVjclla's ;  but,  instead  of 
the  black  velvet  hat  her  sister  wore,  she  had 
on,  even   in  the  house,  a  small   black    silk 
bonnet.     This  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  less 
like  a  Cousin   Betty  than  a  hat ;    but  wait 
till  I  tell  you  how  it  was  lined — with  strips  of 
red  silk,  broad  near  the  face,  narrow  near  the 
brim ;  for  all  the  world  like  the  rnys  of  the 
rising  sun,  a.s  they  are  painted  on  the  public- 
house  ,sign.     And  her  face  was  like  the  sun; 
as  round  as  an  ap[de;  and  with  rouge  on, 
without  any  doubt :  indeed,  she  told  mc  once, 
a  lady  was  not  dre.ssed  unless  she  had  put 
her  rouge   on.      Mrs.    Turner  told   us   sho 
studied  reflection.^  a  pi-eat  deal;  not  that  she 
wa.4  a  thinking  woman  in  general,  I  should 
say;  and  that  this  rayed  lining  was  the  fruit 
of  her  study.     She  had  her  hair  pulled  to- 
gether,   go    that    her    forehead    was    quit* 
covered  with  it ;   and  I  won't  deny  that   1 
rather  wished    my.self  at  home,  as    I  stood 
facing  her  in  the  doorway.     .She  pretended 
she   did   not   know  who   I   was,  and  made 
me  tell  all  about  myself;  and  then  it  turncA 
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out  she  knew  all  about  rac,  and  sbo  hoped 
,    I  had  recovered  from  my  latigue  the  other 
daj. 

"  What  Migue?"  asked  I,  immovably.  Oh  I 
she  had  understood  I  was  very  much  tired 
after  visiting  her  sisters;  otherwise,  of  course, 
I  should  not  have  felt  it  too  much  to  como  on 
to  her  room.  She  kept  hinting  at  me  in  so 
many  ways,  that  I  could  have  asked  her 
gladly  to  slap  my  face  and  have  done  with  it, 
only  I  wanted  to  make  Miss  Cordelia's  peace 
with  her  for  kneeling  down  and  dirtying  her 
frock.  I  did  say  what  I  could  to  make  things 
straight ;  but  I  don't  know  if  I  did  any  good. 
Mrs.  Turner  told  mo  how  suspicious  and 
jealous  she  was  of  everybody,  and  of  Miss 
Annabclla  in  particular,  who  had  been  set 
over  her  in  her  youth  because  of  her  beauty ; 
but,  since  it  had  faded.  Miss  Morton  and  Miss 
Dorothy  had  never  ceased  pecking  at  her; 
and  Miss  Dorothy  worst  of  all.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  little  Miss  Cordelia's  love,  Miss  An- 
nabella  might  have  wished  to  die:  she  did 
often  wish  she  had  had  the  smallpox  as  a 
baby.  Miss  Morton  was  stately  and  cold  to 
her,  as  one  who  had  not  done  her  duty  to  her 
family,  and  was  put  in  the  comer  for  her  bad 
behaviour.  Miss  Dorothy  was  continually 
talking  at  her,  and  particularly  dwelling  on 
the  fact  of  her  being  the  older  sister.  Now 
she  was  but  two  years  older ;  and  was  still 
so  pretty  and  gentle  looking,  that  I  should 
have  forgotten  it  continually  but  for  Miss 
Dorothy. 

The  rules  that  were  made  for  Miss  Cor- 
delia 1  She  was  to  eat  her  meals  standing, 
that  was  one  thing !  Another  was,  that  she 
was  to  drink  two  cups  of  cold  water  before 
she  had  any  pudding;  and  it  just  made  the 
child  loathe  cold  water.  Then  there  were 
ever  so  many  words  she  might  not  use ;  each 
aunt  had  her  own  set  of  words  which  were  un- 
gcnteel  or  improper  for  some  reason  or  another. 
Miss  Dorothy  would  never  let  her  say  "  red ;" 
it  was  always  to  bo  pink,  or  crimson,  or 
scarlet.  Miss  Cordelia  used  at  one  time  to 
come  to  us,  and  tell  us  she  had  a  "  pain  at  her 
chest"  so  often,  that  Ethelinda  and  I  began 
to  be  uneasy,  and  questioned  Mrs.  Turner  to 
know  if  her  mother  had  died  of  consumption; 
and  many  a  good  pot  of  currant  jelly  have  I 
given  her,  and  only  made  her  pain  at  the 
chest  worse;  for — would  you  believe  it? — 
>ris3  Morton  told  her  never  to  say  she  had 
got  a  stomach-ache,  for  that  it  was  not  proper 
to  say  so.  I  had  heard  it  called  by  a  worse 
name  still  in  my  youth,  and  so  had  Ethe- 
linda; and  we  sat  and  wondered  to  ourselves 
how  it  was  that  somo  kinds  of  pain  were 
genteel  and  others  were  not  I  said  that  old 
iamilics,  like  the  Mortons,  generally  thought 
it  showed  good  blood  to  have  their  complnints 
as  high  in  the  body  as  they  could — bmin- 
fevers  and  headaches  had  a  better  sound,  and 
did  perhaps  belong  more  to  the  aristocracy. 
I  thought  I  had  got  the  right  view  in  soying 
tliis,  when  Ethelinda  would  put  in  that  she 
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nad  oflen  heard  of  Lord  TofTey  having  the 
gout  and  being  lame,  and  that  nonplussed  me. 
If  there  is  one  thing  I  do  dislike  more  than 
another,  it  is  a  person  saying  something  on 
the  other  side  when  I  am  trying  to  make  »ip 
my  mind — ^how  can  I  reason  if  I  am  to  be 
disturbed  by  another  person's  arguments  f 

But  though  I  tell  lUl  these  peculiarities  of 
the  Miss  Mortons,  they  were  good  women  in 
the  main ;  even  Miss  Dorothy  had  her  tinnes 
of  kindnes.0,  and  really  did  love  her  little 
niece,  though  she  was  always  laying  traps  to 
catch  her  doing  wrong.     Miss  Morton  I  got 
to  respect,  if  I  never  liked  her.     They  would 
ask  us  up  to  tea ;  and  we  would  put  on  our 
best  gowns ;  and  taking  the  house-koy  in  my 
pocket,  we  used  to  walk  slowly  through  the 
village,  wishing  that  people  who  had  been 
living  in  our  youth  could  have  seen  us  now, 
going  by  invitation  to  drink  tea  with   the 
fkmily  at  the  Hall — not  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  but  with  the  family,  mind  you.     But 
since  they  began  to  weave  in  Morton,  every- 
body seemed  too  busy  to  notice  us;  so  we 
were  fkin  to  be  content  with  reminding  each 
other  how  we  should  never  have  believed  it 
in  our  youth  that  we  could  have  lived  to  this 
day.     After  tea.  Miss  Morton  would  set  us  to 
talk  of  the  real  old  family,  whom  they  had 
never  known ;  and  you  may  be  sure  we  told 
of  all  their  Pomp  and  grandeur  and  stately 
ways;  but  Ethdinda  and  I  never  spoke  of 
what  vras  to  ourselves  like  the  memory  of  a 
sad,  terrible  dream.    So  they  thought  of  thu 
Squire  in  his  coach-and-four  as  High  Shcritr, 
and  Madam  lying  in  her  morning-room  in 
her  Genoa  velvet  wrapping-robe,  all    over 
peacock's  eyes  (it  was  a  piece  of  velvet  the 
squire  brought  back  from  Italy,  when  he  had 
been  the  grand  tour),  and  Miss  Phillis  going 
to  a  ball  at  a  great  lord's  house  and  dancing 
with  a  royal  duke.    The  three  ladies  were 
never  tir^  of  listening  to  the  talc  of  the 
splendodr  that  had  been  going  on  here,  while 
they  and  their  mother  had  been  starving  in 
genteel  poverty  up  in  Northumberland  ;  and 
as  for  Miss  Cordelia,  she  sate  on  a  stool  at 
her  Aunt  Annabella's  knee,  her  hand  in  her 
aunt's,  and  listened,  open-mouthed  and  uu- 
noticed,  to  all  we  could  say. 

One  day,  the  child  came  crying  to  our 
house.  It  was  the  old  story;  Aunt  Dorothy 
had  been  so  unkind  to  Aunt  Annabclla !  The 
little  girl  said  she  would  run  away  to  India, 
and  tell  her  uncle  the  General,  and  seemed 
in  such  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  and  gritt,  and 
despair,  that  a  sudden  thought  came  over  me. 
I  thought  I  would  try  and  teach  her  something 
of  the  deep  sorro\<'  that  lies  awaiting  all  at  sow 
part  of  their  lives,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
it  ou|;ht  to  be  borne,  by  trJling  her  of  Mi« 
Philhs's  love  and  endurance  for  her  wastefdi 
handsome  nephew.  So  from  little,  I  got  !• 
more,  and  T  told  her  all ;  the  child's  greit 
eyes  filling  slowly  with  tears,  which  brimoK' 
over  and  came  rolling  down  her  checks  n* 
noticed  as  T  spoke.    I  scarcely  needed  * 
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make  her  promise  not  to  speak  about  all  this 
to  any  one.  She  sniJ,  "  I  could  nol — no  I  not 
even  to  Aunt  Annabella."  And  to  this  day 
Khc  neriT  lius  named  it  again,  not  rrcn  to 
mc ;  but  she  tried  to  make  herself  more 
patient,  ami  more  silently  helpful  in  the 
strange  household  among  whom  she  was 
cast. 

By  and  bye,  Miss  Morton  grew  pale  and 
^ey,  and  worn,  amid  all  her  stifTness,  llrs. 
Turner  whispered  to  us  that  for  all  her 
slcrti,  unmoved  looks,  she  was  ill  unto  death  ; 
that  she  had  boen  secretly  to  see  the  great 
doi-tnr  at  Drumble  ;  and  he  had  told  her  she 
must  set  her  house  in  order.  Not  even  her 
Bisters  knew  this ;  but  it  preyed  upon  Mrs. 
Turner's  raind  and  site  told  us.  Long  after 
this,  she  kept  up  her  week  of  discipline  with 
Mis-s  ConL-lia  ;  and  walked  in  her  straiRht, 
fioldier-like  way  about  the  village,  scolding 
people  for  having  too  large  families,  and  burn- 
ing too  much  coal,  and  eating  too  much  butter. 
One  morning  she  sent  Mrs.  Turner  for  her 
sisters ;  and  while  she  was  away,  s!ie  rum- 
aged  out  an  old  locket  made  of  the  four 
Miss  Mortons'  hair  when  they  were  all 
children  ;  and,  thrciding  the  e3'e  of  the  locket 
with  a  piece  of  brown  ribbon,  she  tied  it 
round  Conleli-t's  neck,  and  kissing  her,  told 
her  .she  had  been  a  good  girl,  and  had  cured 
herself  of  stooping;  that  she  must  fear  God 
and  honour  the  King  ;  and  that  now  she 
might  go  and  have  a  holiday.  Kven  while 
the  child  looked  at  her  in  wonder  ut  the 
unusual  tenderness  with  which  this  was  said, 
a  grim  spasm  passed  over  tier  face,  and 
Cordelia  ran  in  affright  to  call  Sirs.  Turner. 
But  when  she  came,  and  the  other  two  sisters 
camo,  she  was  quite  herself  again,  She  had 
her  sisters  in  hor  room  alone  when  she  wished 
them  goodbye ;  so  no  one  knows  what  she 
said,  or  how  she  told  them  (who  were  think- 
ing of  her  as  in  health)  that  the  signs  of  near- 
approaching  death,  which  the  doctor  had 
foretold,  were  upon  her.  One  thing  they 
both  agreed  in  saying — and  it  was  much  ihat 
Miss  Dorothy  agreed  in  anything — that  she 
bequeathed  her  sitting  room,  up  the  two 
Rtcp.«,  to  Miss  Annabella  as  being  next  in  age. 
Then  they  left  her  room  crying,  and  went 
both  together  into  Miss  Annnbella's  room, 
sitting  hand  in  hand,  (for  the  first  time  since 
chil'lbood  I  should  think,)  listening  for  the 
sound  of  the  little  liand-bctl,  which  was  to  be 
placed  close  by  hor,  in  case,  in  her  agony,  she 
required  Mrs.  Turner's  presence.  But  it 
never  rang.  Noon  became  twilight.  Miss 
Cordelia  stole  in  from  the  garden  with  it.s 
long,  black,  green  shadows,  and  strange  eerie 
gonnds  of  the  night  wind  through  the  trees, 
and  crept  to  the  kitchen  ilri-.  .^t  ia.st, 
Mrs.  Turner  knocked  at  Miss  Morton's  door, 
and  hearing  no  reply,  went  in  and  found  her 
cold  and  dead  in  her  chair, 

I  suppose  thsit  sotnellme  or  other  wo  had 
told  them  of  the  funeral  the  old  Squire  Imd  ; 
Hias  Phil]  is  s  lather,  I  i&can.     iic  li:id  had  a 


procession  of  tenantry  half-a-railc  long  to  follow 
him  to  the  grave.  Miss  Dorothy  sent  for  me 
to  tell  her  what  tenantry  of  her  brother'r 
could  follow  Miss  Morton's  coffin  ;  but  what 
with  people  working  in  mills,  and  land  having 
pa.ssed  away  from  the  family,  we  could  but 
muster  up  twenty  ]ieople,  men  and  women 
and  all ;  and  one  or  two  were  dirty  enough 
to  he  paid  for  their  loss  of  tune. 

Poor  Miss  Annabella  did  not  wish  to  go 
into  the  room  up  two  steps ;  nor  yet  dared 
she  stay  behind  ;  for  Miss  Dorothy,  in  a  kind 
of  spite  for  not  having  had  it  bequeathed  to 
her,  kept  telling  Miss  Annabella  it  was  her 
duty  to  occupy  it ;  that  it  was  Miss  Sophro- 
nia's  dying  wish,  and  that  she  should  not 
wonder  if  Misis  Sophronia  were  to  haunt  Miss 
Annabella,  if  she  did  not  leave  her  w."»rtn 
room,  full  of  ease  and  sweet  scent,  for  the 
grim  north-east  chamber.  We  told  Mrs. 
Turner  we  were  afraid  Miss  Dorothy  would 
lord  it  sadly  over  Miss  Annabella,  "and  she 
only  shook  her  head  ;  which,  from  so  talkative 
a  wotnitn,  meant  a  great  deal.  But,  ju.st  as 
Miss  t'ordclitt  bad  begun  to  droop  the  tleneraJ 
came  home,  without  any  one  knowing  ho  was 
coming.  Sharp  and  sudden  was  the  word 
with  hira.  lie  sent  Miss  Cordelia  olT  to 
school ;  but  not  before  she  had  had  time  to 
tell  u.s  (lint  she  loved  her  uncle  dearly,  in 
spite  of  his  quick  hasty  w*ays.  lie  carried 
his  sisters  off  to  Cheltenham  ;  and  it  was  as- 
toiiishinR  how  young  they  made  themselves 
look  before  they  came  back  again,  lie  wm 
always  here,  tliere,  and  everywhere ;  and 
very  civil  to  us  into  the  bargain  ;  leaving  the 
key  of  the  Hall  with  us  whenever  they  went 
from  home.  W\f.s  Dorothy  was  afraid  of  liim, 
which  was  a  blessing,  for  it  kept  her  in  onier; 
and  really  I  was  rather  sorry  when  she  died, 
and,  as  for  .Miss  Annabella,  she  fretted  after 
her  till  she  injured  her  health,  and  Miss  Cor- 
delia had  to  leave  school  to  come  and  keep 
her  company.  Miss  Cordelia  was  not  pretty ; 
she  had  too  .sad  and  grave  a  look  for  that ; 
but  she  had  winning  w.i3'S,  and  was  to  have 
her  uncle's  fortune  some  day,  so  I  expected 
to  hear  of  her  being  soon  snapt  up.  But  the 
General  saiil  licr  husband  was  to  take  the 
name  of  Morton  ;  and  what  did  my  young 
lady  do  but  begin  to  care  for  one  of  the  great 
mill  owners  at  Drumblp,  ns  if  there  were  not 
all  the  lor<ls  and  coiiunons  to  choose  from 
besides  ?  Mrs.  Turner  was  dead  ;  and  there 
was  no  one  to  tell  us  about  it ;  but  I  could 
see  Miss  Cordelia  growing  thinner  and  paler 
every  time  they  camo  back  to  Morton  Hall; 
and  I  longed  to  tell  her  to  pluck  up  a  spirit, 
and  be  above  a  cotton-spinner.  One  day, 
not  half  a  year  before  the  General's  death, 
she  camo  to  see  us,  and  told  us,  blushing 
like  a  rose,  that  her  uncle  tiad  pvcn  hi.>i 
consent;  and  so,  althougli  "he"  had  refuse*! 
to  lake  the  name  of  Morton,  and  b.id  wanted 
to  m.nrry  her  without  a  penny,  and  without 
her  imcli-'s  leave,  it  had  all  come  right  at 
last,  and  they  were  to  be  married  at  once ; 
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and  their  hotise  wils  lo  be  a  kind  of  home  for 
her  Aunt  Annabclla,  who  n-as  getting  tired  of 
being  perpetually  on  the  ramble  with  the 
General. 

"  Dear  old  friends  I"  said  our  young  lady, 
"  You  must  like  him.  I  am  sure  you  will ; 
he  is  so  handsome,  and  brave,  and  good.  Do 
you  know,  he  says  a  relation  of  his  ancestors 
lived  at  Morton  Hall  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth." 

"  His  ancestors?"  said  Ethclindo.  "  Has 
he  got  ancestors?  That's  one  good  point 
about  him,  at  any  rate.  I  didn't  know  cotton- 
spinners  had  ancestors." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Mr.  Marmaduke  Carr,"  said  she,  sounding 
each  r  with  the  old  Northumberland  burr, 
which  was  softened  into  a  pretty  pride  and 
effort  to  give  distinctness  to  each  letter  of 
the  beloved  name. 

"  Carr,"  said  I,  "  Carr  and  Morton  1  Be  it 
so!  It  was  prophesied  of  oldl"  But  she 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  her 
own  secret  happiness  to  notice  my  poor 
sayings. 

He  was  and  is  a  good  gentleman ;  and  a 
real  gentleman  too.  Tlicy  never  lived  at 
Morton  Hall.  Just  as  I  was  writing  this, 
Ethelinda  came  in  with  two  pieces  of  news. 
Never  again  say  T  am  superstitious !  There 
is  no  one  living  in  Morton  that  knows  the 
tradition  of  Sir  John  Morton  and  Alice  Carr ; 
yet  the  very  first  part  of  the  Hall  the  Dnim- 
ble  builder  has  pulled  down  is  the  old  stone 
dining-parlour  where  the  great  dinner  for  the 
preachers  mouldered  away — flesh  from  flesh, 
crumb  from  crumb !  And  the  street  they  are 
going  to  build  right  through  the  rooms 
through  which  Alice  Carr  was  drajirged  in 
her  agony  of  despair  at  her  husband's  loath- 
ing hatred  is  to  be  called  Carr  Street  I 

And  Miss  Cordelia  has  got  a  baby;  a  little 
girl ;  and  writes  in  pencil  two  lines  at  the 
end  of  her  husband's  note  to  say  she  means 
to  call  it  Phillis. 

Phillis  Carr!  I  am  glad  he  did  not  take 
the  name  of  Morton.  I  like  to  keep  the 
name  of  Phillis  Morton  in  my  memory  very 
still  and  unspoken. 


NOW. 

AnnK '.  for  the  dny  io  paB^ingf, 

While  yon  lie  itreninmi;  on  ; 
Yonr  bro'thcre  are  cascil  in  armour, 

And  forth  to  tho  fiirlit  nro  gnno ; 
Your  place  in  the  miiky  uwaitA  you ; 

Each  man  hns  a  part  to  play ;' 
The  puiit  and  the  rutiiro  are  nothing 

In  the  face  of  tho  Htem  to-day. 

Arise  from  your  dreams  of  tho  future- 

Of  pniuinjr  a  hard  fought  field  ; 
Of  otorminsf  the  airy  fortre»K; 

Of  hiddinK  the  sriant  yield  ; 
Yonr  future  has  deeds  of  itlory. 

Of  honour  (Cu»\  jjrant  it  may !) 
But  your  arm  will  never  bo  stronger, 

Or  needed  as  now — to-day. 


Arise !    If  the  past  detain  you, 
Ilcr  nnu'ihino  and  Btonn^  forjfet ; 

No  chains  so  unworthy  to  hold  yon 
As  tlio»e  of  a  vain  reeret ; 

Sad  or  bright,  »he  is  lifeless  ever ; 
^  Caat  her  phantom  arm*  away, 

Kor  look  back,  save  to  learn  the  losaon 
Of  a  nobler  strife  to-day. 

Arise  1  for  tho  honr  U  passing ; 

Tho  sound  that  you  dimly  hear. 
Is  vour  enemy  marching  to  battle, 

liiise  !  rise !  for  the  foe  is  here  1 
Stay  not  to  brighten  xour  weapoaa 

Or  tho  hour  will  strike  at  last ; 
And,  from  dreams  of  a  coming  battle, 

You  will  waken  and  find  it  past. 


A  SENSIBLE  TOWN. 

Iv  ever  you  desire  to  spend  a  pleasant 
week  in  Prance,  and  to  sec  that  wonder  of 
the  civilised  world,  a  wholesome  town,  go  to 
Amiens  in  the  valley  of  the  Sommc.  In 
Amiens  there  is  to  be  found  a  wise  muni- 
cipality ;  there  is  no  room  for  s,anitKry 
agitation  :  there  is  cverj-thing  that  there 
should  be  for  the  health  and  satisfaction  of 
tho  people.  Its  valley  is  a  happy  valley. 
You  sec  now  and  then  short  reaches  of  the 
Somme;  and,  if  your  taste  be  in  the  Ic-nst 
agricultural  and  rural,  you  admire  the  rich 
alluvial  soil  which  throws  up,  as  out  of  a 
comucopin,  flax,  hemp  and  cameline,  acres  of 
fragrant  bean-blossom  end  scarlet  popjiy,  rich 
in  oil,  and  wheat,  and  a  whole  Oizeh  of 
apples.  You  come  among  stacks  of  turf  and 
see  the  water  standing  in  the  black  holes 
under  trees,  out  of  which,  or  near  which, 
they  have  been  dug.  In  tho.'ie  ponds  are 
the  richest  eels  and  pike ;  and  over  them  flj 
wild  ducks. 

The  first  public  thing  I  did  when  I  first 
went  to  Amiens  was  to  mount  the  very 
curious  and  disproportioned  spire  of  the 
cathedral,  which  an  Englishman  has  likened 
to  a  giant  in  repose,  and  a  Frenchman  to  a 
vast  poem.  When  I  visit  any  town  I  always 
make  it  my  first  business  to  go  up  the 
greatest  nnmber  of  stairs  open  to  the 
public,  and  begin  my  survey  with  a  general 
view ;  just  as  I  glance  over  the  table  of 
contents  before  I  read  a  volume.  From  the 
top  of  Amien.s'  spire  I  had  not  very  much  to 
see,  always  excepting  the  cathe<lral  roof.  I 
had  seen  the  whole  misty  marvel  of  London 
this  side  of  the  Surrey  hills  (Tendon  beyond 
the  hills  will  soon  be  added)  from  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's;  the  purple  Campagna  and  the 
quicksilver  stripe  of  the  Mediterranean  visibk 
in  the  hori7.on  from  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome; 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Malo,  from  Coutanrcs,  with 
Jersey  for  a  distant  object,  and  the  incoo- 
parable  twin  spires  close  at  hand;  nor  an 
I  ashamed  to  name  with  these  imprcssitt 
sights  the  fen  panorama  which  surrounds  tb« 
tower  of  Ely.  From  Amiens'  spire  I  saw  • 
mass  of  grey-lookirg  houses  unifonnly  spread 
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benoth  me,  without  any  very  noticeable  dif- 
ference of  level,  although  oi>e  part  is  satit  to 
belong  to  the  upper,  and  another  to  the  lower 
town.  I  observed  at  once,  however,  one 
Bgrccftble  ajTangemcnt ;  olraost  every  house 
bsij  its  own  litUe  garden.  I  veaa  told,  too, 
that  the  houses  arc  alcnoet  all  occupied  by  sin- 
gle families.  In  a  population  of  nearly  sixty- 
fivc  thouttand,  there  must  be  many  cxception^i 
to  the  rule,  but  there  are  in  Amien.s  no  suffo- 
calin;;  cellar  dwellings,  as  at  Dunkerque,  Lille, 
and  St.  Omer.  In  one  part  of  the  town,  too, 
there  is  quite  a  mass  of  green.  Now,  with- 
out Actting  m^'self  up  for  a  town  guide,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  those  who  arc  in- 
terested in  their  own  health,  or  in  the  health 
of  towns,  one  or  two  facts  concerning  Amiens. 
The  ground  on  which  the  town  is  built,  lot 
mo  first  pay,  generally  slopes  to  the  river; 
society  accommodates  itself  to  that  convenient 
8lo|>e  ;  the  upper  cla!«c.s  live  in  the  upper 
town,  the  middle  in  the  middle,  and  the  lower 
in  the  lower;  the  lowest  being  next  the  mud 
upon  the  river  banks. 

The  Somnje,  as  it  enters  Amiens,  is  a  beau- 
tiful stream,  "  strong  without  rage,  without 
o'crflowing  full."  One  of  ray  first  walks  was 
to  follow  iu  course  through  the  town.  Be- 
ginning at  the  Portd'Amont,  or  Eastern  port, 
and  following  the  Rue  lie  la  Voirie,  I  cime 
upon  the  "  Chinese  JJaths,"  authenticated  by 
a  picluro  of  a  Chinaman ;  a  swimming  school, 
aulhori>:ed  by  the  Mayor;  anil  the  b.itha  at 
the  aign  of  •■  The  First  Waters" — clear  waters 
they  are,  too ;  decidedly  preferable  to  such 
Last  AValers  ».s  I  have  scooped  tny  way  over 
tmong  the  stagnant  porridge  of  a  Venetian 
canal.  Then  I  went  on  by  a  twisting  road 
•mnng  the  fanicuA  little  gardens  of  the  Somme 
— a  wilileme.vs  of  pumpkins  and  asparagus 
beds ;  of  conal.s,  wide  and  narrow ;  pollard 
•willows,  duf-ks  and  drakes;  of  currant  and 
goost'Berry  bushes,  fruit  trees  now  and  then 
meagrely,  but  gracefully  festooned  with  vines; 
of  eelory,  of  the  superbest  Sal.id,  leeks  ;  of 
little  poiid«,  and  of  recd  fenced,  of  roomy 
flat-bottomed  high-prewed  boats  that  wore 
often  fille<l  with  gorgeous  heaps  of  what  the 
painters  would  call  "  still  life,"  and  beside 
the  road  that  brought  us  through  these 
pleasant  things  were  hospitable  benches 
placed  at  welcome  intervals.  The  ro*d  ended 
at  a  ferry  on  the  Sommc.  All  this  good  soil 
supported  nothing  but  a  wood  some  thirty 
years  ago.  a  pleasant  place  for  children,  who 
played  hi<le  and  seek,  and  a  perfect  mine  of 
faggot'^.  The  towing  pnlli  on  the  ottTor  side 
of  the  river  is  fringed  now  by  a  continuous 
row  of  aspens ;  anil,  as  the  eye  looks  up  and 
down  stream,  it  rests  everywhere  upon  such 
ma.sses  of  sparkling  verdure  that  one  may 
feel  there  as  tranquil  as  a  Dutchman. 

Then  I  look  another  walk,  hoginning  «t 
the  before-mentioned  Port  d'Amont,  to  make 
some  observntions  on  the  splitting  up  and 
subdividing  of  the  river  by  the  men  of  Amiens. 
The   integral   rtreara    is    split    into    twelve 


fractions  or  streamlets,  each  of  which  has  at 
least  a  score  of  duties  to  perform  ;  they  arc 
alt  torn  anrl  broken  upon  wheels,  among 
which  they  rush,  and  roar,  and  splutter,  some 
bccomingstaim-d,  as  with  ink  ;  others  escaping 
from  the  work  with  a  strong  smell  of  hides 
upon  them.  The  canals  cut  the  land  up  into 
little  i.slands.  Louis  the  Eleventh  called 
Amiens  "his  little  Venice;"  but  there  is 
more  real  life  in  one  Amiens  canal  than  in  all 
the  Venetian  waters  put  together.  The  com- 
parison was  not  bad  for  a  king  ;  but  there 
is  not  much  sense  in  it  The  Veneti.in  waters 
are  like  boasts  of  burden  ;  they  just  carry 
what  is  put  upon  them.  The  Picnrd  rivulets 
work  with  intelligence,  earn  money  by  their 
active  power,  put  out  for  the  benetit  of  their 
"masters  skilfully.  Following  their  course 
through  the  streets — Cow's  Tail  Street,  or 
Great  Turnip  Street^-and  crossing  a  few  of 
their  innumerable  bridges,  I  dctermiiK'd  that 
though  union  nmkes  strength,  division  may 
soinetinu'S  beget  activity.  Thisscpamtion  of 
the  waters  of  the  Sonune  is  but  of  short  con- 
tinuance. With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
canals,  the  mouths  of  which  arc  carried 
further  down  stream  because  they  have  been 
doing  filthier  work  than  the  rest,  the  streams 
are  again  imited  at  the  Briilge  of  St.  Michael 
just  below  the  town.  The  river,  re.store<l  to 
its  natural  dimensions,  forms  the  Port  which 
is  called  d'.'Vval,  or  of  the  west 

.Standing  on  St.  Michael's  Bridge,  and  look- 
ing down  the  stream,  that  is,  with  my  back 
to  the  town,  there  wore  pointed  out  to  me,  on 
the  right  and  left  bank  respectively,  two  very 
important  edifices — the  ga.s-works,  and  the 
abattoir,  or  general  slaughter-house,  where 
only  animals  may  bo  killed.  The  outscouringa 
of  the  abattoirs,  and  also  the  gas-oozings 
from  the  opposite  aide,  as  well  as  the  foul 
brooks  which  have  served  the  uses  of  the  dyer 
nnd  the  tinner,  all  enter  the  stream  belovr, 
and  surely  niny  as  well  do  th.it  as  run  into  it, 
through  it  and  round  about  it.  The  Amiens 
baths  are,  on  the  other  hand,  above  the  town, 
and  catch  the  freshest  waters.  It  is  quite 
poisible,  however,  to  imagine  a  congregation 
of  human  beings,  say  even  a  Body  Corporate, 
who  shall,  through  chance,  want  of  fore- 
thought, or  obstinate  individual  selfishness, 
place  the  slaughter-house,  the  gas-works,  and 
the  dyeing-offices  at  the  inlet,  and  the  baths 
at  the  outlet  of  a  stream  passing  through  the 
midst  of  their  camp.  It  is  not  so  at  Amiena 
The  Somme  at  Amiens  is  the  best  used  river 
in  the  world.  I  have  not  yet  named  all  the 
Rorvices  extracted  from  it.  .\t  St.  Michael's 
Hridge  it  supplies  the  people  for  whose  benefit 
it  has  been  toiling  with  pure  water  ;  not,  of 
course,  its  own.  In  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
stands  a  square  solid  liuilding,  known  a.s  the 
hydraulic  machine.  Of  this  the  river  is  the 
motive  power,  and  by  it  there  is  poured  into 
reservoirs  in  the  upper  town  an  abundant 
supply  of  pco  water  from  springs  near 
the  town.     From  the   springs  to   the  rivet 
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level  at  the  bridge,  it  is  brought  ca«ly  enough 
in  covered  aqueducts. 

A  hundred  and  twelve  public  fountains,  or 
rather  taps,  within  the  town  distribute  water 
to  the  population  at  large,  and  there  are  from 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred 
private  water  customers.  Constant  high 
pressure  water  supply  to  every  house  is  one 
of  the  good  things  yet  to  come  even  in 
Amiens  ;  but  the  water  as  it  is,  is  pure  and 
(ilcntifuL  The  principal  reservoir  is  roofed 
with  brickwork,  vaulted  like  a  cellar,  and 
supported  internally  by  columns,  so  that  the 
water  is  completely  sheltered  against  soot 
'and  dust,  and  all  defilement 

The  principal  streets  of  Amiens  have  been 
lately  repaved,  with  underground  drains, 
foot-pavements,  and  a  surface  which  is  highest 
in  the  centre ;  in  others  the  gutter  runs  down 
the  middle,  with  no  footpath,  in  old  fashjoped 
style.  I  saw  no  street  with  a  small  stream 
of  clear  water  constantly  tlowing  through  it, 
like  that  refreshing  current  which  passes 
down  Trumpington  Street,  from  HoW>n's 
Conduit  at  Cambridge. 

And  now  I  will  catalogue  some  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  townspeople.  They  have  a  Garden 
of  Paris,  just  large  enough  to  aid  and  encou- 
rage any  taste  for  botany ;  of  which  the 
grounds  form  also  a  pleasant  walking-place, 
open  gratuitous!}'  to  the  public.  A  museum 
attached  to  the  garden  contains  a  small  collec- 
tion of  natural  history  specimens.  Then  the 
town  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Boulevards :  it  is 
almost  perfectly  encircled  by  them.  From 
whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  -blow,  in- 
habitants of  Amiens  can  drive  or  walk  under 
fine  rows  of  horse  chestnuts,  elms,  limes,  or 
aspens,  and  catch  the  breeze,  as  it  sweeps  in 
upon  tiicm  from  tlic  open  country. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Amiens  was  sur- 
rounded, not  with  these  delicious  groves,  but 
with  ditches  and  fortifications,  which  included 
the  suburbs.  The  walls  were  flanked  with 
towers,  and  four  gates  were  pierced  through 
them.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  these 
ramparts,  reckoned  among  the  best  and 
handsomest  in  France,  occupied  a  breadth  of 
eleven  yards,  and  a  length  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  paces.  Of  all  this  mass  of  fortifica- 
tions nothing  remains  except  one  picturesque 
old  fragment  of  wall,  which  has  been  suffered 
to  stand,  out  of  fear  lest  the  removal  of  it 
might  disturb  certain  springs  that  supply  the 
hydraulic  machine  witli  water.  On  the  site 
of  the  old  ramparts  are  now  planted  the  Boule- 
vards, defending  against  a  thou.sand  enemies 
to  health  with  a  stout  wall  of  living  green. 
The  railway  runs  in  the  old  moat ;  and  rows 
of  trees  and  sloping  gardens  form  the  out- 
works of  this  peaceful  fortress.  The  gardens 
laid  nut  on  the  side  of  the  old  ditch  and  over 
the  railway  tunnels  arc  all  open  to  the  public 
I  would  have  every  young  town  crowned  in 
this  way  with  a  garland  of  green  boulevards. 
It  is  a  good  charm  against  sickness.  It  is 
food,  too,  when  the  town  outgrows  them,  and 


they  still  separate  the  suburbs  from  the  pa- 
rent nucleus  by  a  cool  circle  of  fresh  air. 

Passing  down  the  Boulevard  Fontaine,  tho 
dweller  in  the  paradise  of  Amiens  can  turn  to 
the  right,  down  the  Boulevard  St.  Jacques, 
and  reach  an  opening  which  gives  him,  to  the 
left,  a  peep  at  the  famous  Promenade  de  la 
Hotoie,  a  noble  park,  one  of  the  best  posses- 
sions of  the  town.  Marie  de  la  Hotoie  gave 
it  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  Picard 
youth  to  make  merry  in.  Its  plan,  by  Le- 
nOtre,  is  quite  simple,  and  old-fi^hioned.  A 
long  straight  central  avenue  shoots  for  away 
down  to  the  open  country.  Among  the  trees 
on  either  side  are  four  angular  and  prim 
spaces  of  well-trodden  turf,  devoted  to  the 
exerci.sc  of  four  national  games.  There  is,  on 
one  side,  the  tennis  green — within  the  limits 
of  which  the  ball  is  retained  by  temporary 
nets — and  the  foot-ball  ground ;  on  the  other 
side  there,  are  spaces  for  ball-play  and  the  jeu 
de  tamit,  in  which  latter  game  a  small  ball, 
made  of  leather  and  epj-shells,  is  struck  with 
a  sort  of  wooden  boxing-glove.  Of  cricket, 
the  French  have  not  a  notion. 

Cross-roads,  that  run  like  vaults  under  the 
trees,  conduct  from  the  centre  of  this  park  to 
lateral  avenues,  which  had  branched,  right 
and  left,  fh>m  the  main  trunk  promenade  at 
its  entrance;  and  these  side  walk.x,  after 
making  a  slight  bend,  run  boldly  out  into  the 
distant  perspective.  The  end  of  all  tho.sc 
walks  or  rides  (for  they  are  also  carriage 
ways)  is  an  exactly  circular  lake,  containing 
two  exactly  circular  islands  and  a  pair  of 
milk-white  swans.  Round  the  lake  is  a  eir- 
cular  drive — ^the  ring  of  Amiens  under  a  lone 
of  trees. 

From  this  part  of  the  pork  a  foot-bridge 
leads  over  a  stream  of  water  to  the  Little 
Hotoie,  where  the  promcnader,  tired  of  trce^ 
may  wander  among  flowers,  flanked  in  the 
distance  by  a  few  acres  of  beet-root.  At  the 
entrance  to  this  garden  is  a  lodge  built  like  a 
Swiss  cottage,  and  called  the  Chalet  There 
dwell  maids  with  milking-pails,  and  then  ; 
are  kept  the  cdws,  who  cat  the  beet-root  ■ 
growing  in  the  distance,  and  with  whose  milk 
the  promenaders  can  refresh  themselves  J 
There  are  cVen  occasions  on  which  the  muni* 
cipality  of  Amiens  allow  the  holiday  folks  i 
gratuitous  supply  of  syllabub  fVom  this  es- 
tablishment The  wanderer  among  the  flow- 
ers may  return  by  another  foot-bridge  to  the 
trees  of  tho  Great  JFIotoie,  and  all  the  sunshine^ 
all  the  air,  and  all  the  beauty  of  the  Hotoies 
is  his  own ;  the  poorest  may  walk  there  and 
is  required  only  to  respect  tho  grass  and 
trees. 

The  plan  of  the  Ilotoie  demanded  regu- 
larity ;  and,  after  all  was  finished,  one  littk 
strip  of  ground  remained  unuse<i.  Ufthat,* 
convenient  market  was  eventuallr  made— i 
market  quite  out  of  the  town — for  "pigs,  Qotn, 
sheep,  and  bullocks.  No  droves  of  animili 
ever  appear  to  create  confusion  in  the  stitcll 
of  the  most  sensible  town  of  Amiens.    Tbt 
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cattle  market  is  not  onlj  out  of  the  town,  but 
close  liL-hind  the  abattoir.  The  butcher 
having  made  his  purchuse  in  the  market,  goes 
at  once  to  tho  adjoining  slnughtcr-grouod, 
and  so  the  animals  are  brought  irto  the  town 
only  as  meat.  In  the  heart  of  the  town, 
though  there  is  no  Sinithfield,  there  i.s  a 
handsome  covered  fruit  and  vegetable  market, 
B  legacy  left  of  old  time  to  the  cotnrounity  by 
one  oMts  rich  citizens. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  said  about 
this  well  ordered  town,  in  which  they  have 
placed  tho  baths  up-stream,  the  sUughter- 
nouso  down-stream  ;  the  theatre  half-way  up 
the  principal  street ;  the  fruit-market  in  the 
town,  the  brute-market  out  of  it ;  in  which 
the  dyers  and  fell-monKcrs  have  canals  to 
themselves ;  and  every  body  has  green  walks 
and  parks  in  addition  to  his  own  private  and 
domestic  garden. 

How  do  the  people  of  Amiens  bury  their 
dead?  Sensibly,  of  course.  There  are  no  in- 
tramural grave  yards.  The  cemetery  is  not, 
indeed,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  living. 
If  the  visitor  would  walk  thither  he  must 
take  up  his  statT  and  stretch  out  quite  into 
the  country.  It  is  to  be  found  by  the  side  of 
a  swelling  hill,  where  it  has  been  established 
on  a  subsoil  of  chalk,  that  the  beds  of  tho 
sleepers  may  be  dry.  One  sees  but  little  of  it 
from  the  road.  Trees,  ami  shrubs,  with  a  not 
too  gay  admixture  of  flowers,  screon  the 
tombs  from  the  eyes  of  passers  by. 

To  make  the  storj'  (juite  complete,  let  mo 
now  follow  the  prevailmg  Cushion,  and  show 
my  hotel  bill  to  the  public.  The  railway  fare 
firom  Boulogne  to  .;\jmiens  is  eight  shillings 
imd  one  half-penny,  second-class ;  and  second- 
dasa  travelling  in  France  is  verj*  comfortable, 
tho  scats  and  backs  of  the  carriages  arc 
Btufied,  the  number  of  places  is  limited,  and 
smoking  is  forbidden  under  a  tine.  I  had 
been  recommended  to  an  inn  at  Amiens,  the 
Hotel  de  I'Ecu  de  France,  by  a  friend  who 
knew  that  I  wished  for  every  reasonable 
comfort,  but  that  I  could  not  aO'urd  to  be 
extravaguit  My  party  cousLsted  of  four 
persons — my  sister,  her  daughters,  and  my- 
selC  The  ladies  occupied  a  double-bedded 
room.  We  were  not  thrust  into  out-of-tho- 
way  back  apartments  ;  but  our  windows  (we 
had  two  in  each  bedroom)  looked  into  tho 
handsome  little  Place  St.  Denis — a  neat  scjuare, 
with  a  statue  in  the  middle,  and  ^xinlered 
round  the  edge  by  rows  of  clipped  acadaa 
These  apai-tmenta  were  well  furnishet],  with 
arm-chairs,  marble-topped  tables,  and  so  forth, 
and  with  bedding,  as  I  luvvc  always  found  it 
in  the  north  of  France,  of  the  most  .scrupulous 
purity  and  neatness.  For  these  accommoda- 
tions, I  was  charged  a  franc  it  bed  Our 
breakfasts  were  twenty -five  sous,  or  a  shilling, 
a  head;  for  which  we  were  supplied  with 
coffee,  milk,  and  sugar,  eggs,  and  ham,  beef- 
steak, and  wonderfully  well-fried  potatoes, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  appetite.  Our 
dinner?  were  flftccn-penco    a  head,  and  our 


bill  of  fore  on  the  Lost  day  of  our  dining  there 
was  this:  vermicelli  souji,  boiled  fjwls  with 
exquisite  white  .sjiuce,  fried  soles  admirably 
executed,  a  brace  of  partridges,  apple  con- 
serve ami  cream  tarts,  followed  by  a  dessert 
of  Gruyi^re  cheese,  pears,  and  sugar  biscuits. 
Uecr  at  dLscretion  was  included  in  the  chorga ; 
and,  still  more  marvellous,  two  of  my  ladies — 
one  seven  years  of  age,  tlie  other  a  young 
miss  in  her  teens — were  set  down  in  the  bill 
as  having  but  one  head  between  them.  Tho 
cookery  in  general  was  firat-ratc;  for  the 
cook,  who  almost  always  sang  over  his  work, 
was  evidently  hairpy  in  liis  mind,  and  frame 
of  mind  always  operates  very  much  on  the 
result  of  work  done  by  all  artists.  The  wine 
that  wc  took  was,  of  course,  an  extra.  We 
had  very  good  light  iJordcaux  for  fiflcon- 
pence  the  bottle. 

During  our  stay,  I  invited  to  dinner  a 
Frenchman  who  had  obliged  me,  and  we  fra- 
ternised with  a  licittle  of  champagne  (four 
shillings),  and  a  moi-e  sumptuous  dinner  and 
dv-ssert  than  usual.  I  had  told  the  liuxllady 
tJiat  I  should  not  be  nice  about  the  spending 
of  a  few  fi-ancs,  if  she  would  but  do  her  best 
for  me.  \Vu  were  served  accordingly,  and 
had  grapes,  peaches,  fresh  figs,  and  other 
dainties.  For  this  grand,  epicurean  outbreak, 
I  had  only  to  pay  twenty-pence  a  head.  On 
that  occasion,  and  on  the  day  of  our  arrival, 
it  being  market-day,  we  had  a  small  dining- 
parlour  to  ourselves.  At  other  times,  wo 
ate  in  the  public  room.  \7e  spent  five  days 
at  Amiens.  My  bill  on  leaving,  which  was 
niado  to  include,  with  wine  and  all  extras, 
the  service  of  the  house,  amounted  to  less 
than  four  pounds  English!  Go,  therefore. 
0  Briton  needing  rest,  to  Amiens  for  a 
holiday,  to  Amiens  in  the  happy  valley  of  the 
Sommc. 


CHIPS. 


THE  LtflHT  OF  OTHBE  DAT* 
Tde  life  and  adventures  of  the  Cbmish 
clergy  during  the  eighteenth  centur}'  would 
form  a  graphic  volume  of  eccl«siat>tical  lore. 
Afar  off  from  tho  din  of  the  noisy  world, 
almost  unconscious  of  the  badgewords,  High 
Church  and  Low  Church,  they  dwelt  in  their 

auaint  gray  vicarages  by  the  churchyard  wall, 
le  saddened  and  uusympothising  witnesses 
of  those  wild  fierce  usages  of  the  west,  which 
they  were  utterly  powertess  to  control.  Tho 
glebe  whereon  I  write  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  an  unavailing  contest  in  the  cause  of 
morality  between  the  clergyman  and  his 
Hock.  One  aged  parishioner  rocals  and 
relates  the  run,  that  is  the  rescue,  of  a  cargo 
of  kegs  underneath  tho  benches  and  in  the 
tower  stairs  of  the  church.  "  We  bribed  Tom 
Ilockaday,  the  sexton,"  so  the  legend  ran, 
"  and  we  had  the  goods  safe  in  the  seats  bj 
Saturday  night  The  parson  did  wonder  at 
tho  largo  congregation,  for  divari  cA  ^t-aw 
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were  not  regular  church-goers  at  other  times, 
and  if  he  had  known  what  was  going  on  he 
could  not  have  preached  a  more  suitable  dis- 
course, for  it  was  '  Be  not  drunk  with  wine, 
wherein  is  excess.'  One  of  his  best  sermons ; 
but  there  it  did  not  touch  us  you  see,  for  we 
never  tasted  anything  but  brandy  or  gin. 
Ah !  he  was  a  dear  old  man  our  parson,  mild 
as  milk,  nothing  ever  put  him  out  Once  I 
mind,  in  the  middle  of  morning  prayer  there 
was  a  buzz  down  by  the  porch,  and  the  folks 
began  to  get  up  and  go  out  of  church  one  by 
one.  At  last  there  was  hardly  three  left 
So  the  parson  shut  the  book  and  took  off  bis 
surplice,  and  he  said  to  the  clerk,  '  There  is 
surely  something  amiss.'  And  so  there 
certainly  was,  for  when  we  came  out  on  the 
clifiF  there  was  a  king's  cutter  in  cha.se  of  our 
vessel,  the  Black  Prince,  close  under  the 
land,  and  there  was  our  departed  congregation 
looking  on.  Well,  at  last  Whorwell,  who 
commanded  our  trader,  ran  for  the  Qullkoch 
(where  it  was  certain  death  for  anything  to 
follow  him),  and  the  revenue  commander 
sheered  away  to  save  his  ship.  Then  off 
went  our  hats,  and  we  gave  Whorwell  three 
•cheers.  So,  when  there  was  a  little  peace, 
the  parson  said  to  us  all,  '  And  now,  my 
friends,  let  us  return  and  proceed  with 
divine  service.'  We  did  return ;  and  it  was 
surprising  after  all  that  bustle  and  uproar  to 
hear  how  Parson  Trenowth  went  on,  just 
as  if  nothing  had  come  to  pass : — '  Here 
bc^nneth  the  Second  Lesson.' " 

But,  on  another  occasion,  the  equanimity 
and  forbearance  of  the  parson  were  sorely 
tried ;  he  presided,  as  the  custom  was,  at  a 
parish  feast,  in  ca.s80ck  and  bands,  and  had, 
with  his  white  hair  and  venerable  counte- 
nance, quite  an  apostolic  a.4pcct  and  mien. 
On  a  sudden,  a  busy  whisper  among  the 
farmers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  attracted 
his  notice,  interspersed  as  it  wa.s  by  sundry 
nods  and  glances  towards  himself  At  last, 
one  bolder  than  the  rest,  addressed  him,  and 
said  that  they  had  ;a  great  wish  to  ask  his 
reverence  a  question  if  he  would  kindly  grant 
them  a  reply ;  it  was  on  a  religious  subject 
that  they  had  dispute,  he  said.  The  bknd 
old  man  assured  them  of  his  readiness  to  yield 
^hem  any  information  or  answer  in  his  power. 

"But  what  was  the  point  in  debate  ? 

"  Why,  sir,  we  wished  to  be  informed  if 
there  were  not  sins  which  God  Almighty 
would  never  forgive?" 

Surprised  and  somewhat  shocked,  he  told 
them  "  that  he  trusted  there  were  no  trans- 
gressions, common  to  themselves,  but  if  re- 
pented of  and  abjured  they  might  clearly  hope 
to  be  forgiven."  But,  with  a  natural  curiosity, 
he  inquired  what  kind  of  iniquities  they  bad 
discussed  as  too  vile  .to  look  for  pardon. 
"  Why,  sir,"  replied  their  spokesman,  "  we 
tliought  that  if  a  man  should  find  out  where 
run  goods  was  deposited  and  should  inform 
the  ganger,  that  such  a  villain  was  too  bad 
for  mercy." 


How  widely  the  doctrinal  discussions  of 
those  days  differed  from  our  own !  Let  us 
not,  however,  suppose  that  all  the  clergy  were 
as  gentle  and  unobtrusive  as  old  Parson 
Trenowth.  A  tale  is  told  of  an  ac^acent 
parish,  situated  also  on  the  sea-shore,  of  &r 
more  stirring  kind.  It  was  full  sea  in  the 
evening  of  an  autumn  day  when  a  traveller 
arrived  where  the  road  ran  along  by  a  sandy 
beach  just  above  high-water  mark.  The 
stranger,  who  was  a  native  of  some  inland 
town  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  Corn- 
wall and  its  ways,  had  reached  the  brink  of 
the  tide  just  as  a  "  landing  "  was  coming  off 
It  was  a  scene  not  only  to  instruct  a  towns> 
man,  but  also  to  dazzle  and  surprise.  At  sea 
just  beyond  the  billows,  lay  the  vessel  well 
moored  with  anchors  at  stem  and  stem.  Be- 
tween the  ship  and  the  shore  boats  laden  to 
the  gunwale  passed  to  and  fro.  Crowds 
assembled  on  the  beach  to  help  the  cargo 
ashore.  On  the  one  hand  a  boisterous  groap 
surrounded  a  keg  with  the  head  knocked  in, 
for  simplicify  of  access  to  the  good  Cognac, 
into  which  they  dipped  whatsoever  vessel 
came  first  to  hand;  one  man  had  filled  his 
shoa'  On  the  other  side  they  fought  and 
wrestled,  cursed  and  swore.  Horrified  at 
what  he  saw,  the  stranger  lost  all  self-ooin- 
mand,  and  oblivious  of  personal  danger  he 
began  to  shout,  "What  a  horrible  sight  I 
Have  you  no  shame !  Is  there  no  magistrate 
at  hand!  Cannot  any  justice  of  the  peace 
be  found  in  this  fearful  country  ?" 

"  No.  Thanks  be  to  Grod,"answered  a  hoarse, 
gruff  voice,  "  none  within  eight  miles." 

"  Well  then  I"  screamed  the  stranger,  "  Is 
there  no  clergyman  hereabout?  Does  no 
minister  of  the  parish  live  among  you  on 
this  coast?" 

"  Ay  I  to  be  sure  there  is,"  said  the  same 
deep  voice. 

"  Well,  how  Cur  off  does  he  live?  Where 
is  he?" 

"  That's  he,  sir,  yonder,  with  the  lanthom." 

And  sure  enough  there  he  stood,  on  a  rodk, 
and  poured,  with  pastoral  diligence,  the  light 
of  other  days  on  a  busy  congregation. 


8E5TIHENTAL  OEOGRAPHT. 

AsTHosY  Van  Dieken,  Governor  of  Be- 
tavia,  had  a  daughter,  whose  name  was 
Maria.  Since  she  was  not  only  charming 
and  accomplished,  but  also  the  only  child  of 
a  rich  papa  who  was  governor  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Maria's  image  was  impressed  on 
many  a  heart,  and  she  had  no  lack  of  suitors. 
There  were  great  men  among  them ;  but,  with 
maiden-like  perversity,  Maria  most  favoured 
a  poor  young  sailor — a  handsome,  dashing 
fellow,  who  was  very  skilful  in  his  business; 
but  who  had  no  pocket's,  or  no  use  for  any. 
The  young  sailor's  name  was  Abel  Jansea 
Tasman.  He  was  devoted  to  Maria  heart  and 
soul,  bad  exchanged  pledges  with  her,  andfeai 
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brought  mattors  to  so  serious  a  pass,  that  the 
pniud  fiithcr  determined  to  put  the  young 
aihciilarcr  quietly  and  courteously  out  of 
Biglil :  tlio  doing  so  he  took  to  be  a  better  and 
more  fivlherly  course  than  tlie  institution  of 
a  prc.it  family  quarrel.  That  hia  Maria 
shoiihi  iM;come  Mrs.  Tosman,  he  knew  very 
well  was  a  thing  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
thought  of.  Whoever  won  his  daughter  must 
have  wealth  and  a  patent  of  nobility.  She 
WBM  no  fit  mate  for  a  poor  sailor.  Tasinan, 
however,  coulii  be  easily  dismissed  from 
dangling  after  her. 

The  Batnrian  traders  had  at  that  time  a 
vague  notion  that  there  was  a  vast  continent 
— an  unknown  Austral  land  somewhere  near 
the  South  Pole;  and  Van  Dicmen  determined 
to  send  Tasman  out  to  seo  about  it.  If  he 
never  came  back  it  would  not  matter ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  he  would  be  certainly  a  long  time 
gone.  Van  Diemen  therefore  fitted  out  an 
expedition,  and  gave  to  young  Tasman  the 
command  of  it 

Otrihe  young  follow  act,  in  the  j'car  1642, 
and,  like  an  enammired  swain  as  he  was,  the 
first  new  ground  he  discovered — a  conadorabic 
stretch  of  land,  now  forming  a  very  well 
known  English  colony — he  named  after  his 
dear  love,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  put  Mi.s.s 
Van  Diemen's  Christian  name  beside  her 
patronymic,  by  giving  the  name  of  Maria  to 
a  small  adjoining  island  close  to  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  new  land.  That 
land — Van  Diemen's  Land — wc  have  of  lato 
begun  very  generally  to  call  after  its  dis- 
coverer,  Tasmania. 

Continuing  his  joumoy  southward,  tlie 
young  sailor  anchored  his  ships  on  the 
eighteenth  of  December,  in  a  sheltered  bay, 
which  he  called  Moodenare's  (Murderers) 
Bay,  because  the  natives  there  attacked  his 
ships,  and  killed  three  of  his  men.  Travelling 
on,  he  reached,  after  some  days,  the  islands 
which  he  called  after  the  three  kings,  because 
he  B-iw  tl»em  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany ; 
and  then,  coming  upon  New  Zealand  from  the 
north,  he  called  it  in  a  patriotic  way,  after  the 
States  of  Holland,  Statcn  Land ;  but  the  c.x- 
trcroc  northern  point  of  it,  a  tine  bold  head- 
land jutting  out  into  the  sea,  strong  as  his 
love,  he  entitled  again  Cape  Maria.  For  he 
had  gone  out  resolved  not  indeed  to  "  carve 
her  name  on  trunks  of  trees,"  but  to  do  hiii 
mistress  the  same  sort  of  honour  in  a  way  that 
would  be  nobler,  manlier,  .ind  mora  enduring. 

After  a  long  and  prosperous  voyage,  graced 
by  one  or  two  more  discoveries,  Ta.sraan 
camo  bark  to  Batavia.  He  had  more  than 
earned  liis  wife;  for  he  had  won  for  himself 
•mlden  and  high  renown,  court  favour,  rank. 
ond  fortune.  Governor  Van  Diemen  got 
a  famous  son-in-law,  and  there  was  no  cross 
to  the  rest  of  the  career  of  the  most  com- 
fortable married  couple,  Abel  and  Maria. 
Tasman  did  not  make  another  journey  to  New 
Zealand  ;  it  remained  unvisttcd  until  1709, 
when  it  was  re-discovcnsd  by  Captain  Cook, 


who  very  quickly  recognised  it  as  a  portion 
of  the  land  that  had  been  first  seen  by  the 
iove-loni  sailor. 
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CIIAPTEK   XUV. 

Kiso  J.i>iGs  THE  Second  was  a  man  so 
very  disagreeable,  that  even  the  best  of  his- 
torians has  favoured  his  brother  CharluB,  as 
becoming,  by  comparison,  quite  a  pleasant 
character.  The  one  object  of  his  short  reign 
was  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion  in 
England  ;  and  this  he  doggedly  pursued  with 
such  a  stupid  obstinacy  that  his  career  very 
soon  came  to  a  clo.se. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  was,  to  assure  hia 
council  tlu-jt  he  would  make  it  hia  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  Government,  both  in  t'imrch 
aTi(]  State,  as  it  was  by  law  established;  and 
that  he  would  always  take  care  to  deftiid  and 
support  the  Church.  Great  public  acclama- 
tions were  raised  over  this  fair  speech,  and  a 
great  deal  was  said,  from  the  pulpits  and 
elsewhere,  about  the  word  of  a  King  which 
was  never  broken,  by  credulous  people  who 
littid  supposed  that  he  had  formed  a  secret 
council  for  Catholic  affairs,  of  which  a  mis- 
chievous Jesuit,  called  Fatueu  Petke,  was 
one  of  the  chief  members.  With  tears  of 
joy  in  his  eyes,  he  received  as  the  beginning 
of  hU  pension  from  the  King  of  France  five 
hundred  thousami  livres ;  yet,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  meanness  and  arrogance  that  be- 
longed to  his  contemptible  character,  ho  was 
always  jealous  of  making  some  show  of 
being  independent  of  the  King  of  Franco, 
while  he  pocketed  his  money.  As — notwith- 
standing his  publi.shing  two  papers  in  favour 
of  Popery,  (and  not  likely  to  do  it  much 
service,  I  should  think)  written  by  the  King, 
his  brother,  and  found  in  hii  strong  box  ; 
and  hw  open  display  of  himself  attending 
ina.<is — the  Parliament  was  very  obsequious, 
and  granted  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  he 
began  his  reign  with  a  belief  that  he  could  do 
what  he  pleased,  and  with  a  determination  to 
do  it 

Before  we  proceed  to  its  principal  events, 
let  us  dispose  of  Titus  Oates.  He  was  tried 
for  perjury  a  fortnight  after  the  coronation, 
and  besides  being  very  heavily  fined,  was 
sentenced  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  to  bo 
whipped  from  Aldgatc  to  Newgate  one  day, 
and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  two  days  after- 
wards, and  to  stand  in  the  ])illory  five  times 
A  year  as  long  a,s  he  lived.  This  fearful  sen- 
tence was  actually  infiicted  on  the  rascal. 
Being  unable  to  stand  after  his  first  flog- 
ging, he  was  dragged  on  a  sledge  trom 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and  flogged  as  ho  was 
drawn  along.  He  wa«  so  strong  a  villain 
that  he  did  not  die  under  the  torture,  but 
lived  (o  be  afterwards  pardoned  and  re- 
worded, though  not  to  be  ever  believed  ia 
any  more,     Dangerftcld,  the  only  otlwc  <w>» 
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of  that  crew  left  alive,  was  not  so  fortunate. 
He  was  almost  killed  br  a  whipping  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
punishment  enough,  a  ferocious  barrister  of 
Gray's  Inn  gave  him  a  poke  in  the  eye  with 
his  cane,  which  caused  bis  death ;  for  which 
the  ferocious  barrister  was  deservedly  tried 
and  executed. 

As  soon  as  James  was  on  the  throne, 
Ai^le  and  Monmouth  went  from  Brussels 
to  Rotterdam,  and  attended  a  meeting  of 
Scottish  exiles  held  there,  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  a  rising  in  England.  It  was  agreed 
tiiat  Argylo  should  effect  a  landing  in  Scot- 
land, and  Monmouth  in  England,  and  that 
two  Englishmen  should  be  sent  with  Argylo 
to  be  in  his  confidence,  and  two  Scotchmen 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Argyle  was  the  first  to  act  upon  this  con- 
tract But,  two  of  his  men  being  taken 
prisoners  at  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  Govern- 
ment became  aware  of  his  intentions,  and 
was  able  to  act  against  him  with  such  vigour 
as  to  prevent  his  raising  more  than  two  or 
Uircc  thousand  Highlanders,  although  he  sent 
a  fiery  cross,  by  trusty  messengers,  from  clan 
to  clan  and  from  glen  to  glen,  as  the  custom 
then  was  when  those  wild  people  were  to  bo 
excited  by  their  chiefs.  As  bo  was  moving 
towards  Glai^w  with  his  small  force,  he  was 
betrayed  by  some  of  his  followers,  taken,  and 
carried,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back, 
to  his  old  prison  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  James 
ordered  him  to  be  executed,  on  his  old  shame- 
fully unjust  sentence,  within  three  days,  and 
appears  to  have  been  anxious  that  his  legs 
should  have  been  pounded  with  his  old  favourite 
the  boot  However,  the  boot  was  not  applied ; 
he  was  simply  beheaded,  and  his  head  was 
set  upon  the  top  of  Edinburgh  Jail.  One  of 
those  Englishmen  who  had  been  assigned  to 
him  was  that  old  soldier  Rumbold,  the  master 
of  the  Rye  House.  He  was  sorely  wounded, 
and  within  a  week  after  Argyle  had  suffered 
with  great  courage,  was  brought  up  for  trial, 
lest  ho  should  die  and  disappoint  the  King. 
He,  too,  was  executed,  after  defending  him- 
self with  great  spirit,  and  saying  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  God  had  made  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  to  carry  saddles  on  their  backs 
and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  to  be  ridden 
by  a  few,  booted  and  spurred  for  the  purpose 
— in  which  I  tiioroughly  agree  with  Rumbold. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  partly  through 
being  detained  and  partly  through  idling  his 
time  away,  was  five  or  six  weeks  behind  his 
friend  wl'icn  he  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset, 
having  at  his  right  hand  an  unlucky  noble- 
man called  Lord  Grbv  or  Wkrk,  who  of 
himself  would  have  ruined  a  far  more  pro- 
mising expedition.  He  immediately  set  up 
his  standard  in  the  market-place,  and  pro- 
claimed the  Ring  a  t>Tant,  and  a  Popish 
usurper,  and  I  know  not  what  else;  charging 
him,  not  only  with  what  he  had  done,  which 
was  bod  enough,  but  with  what  neither  ho 
nor  anj'body  else  had  done,  sucii  as  setting 


firo  to  London,  and  poisoning  the  late  King. 
Raising  some  four  thousand  men  by  these 
means,  he  marched  on  to  Taunton,  where 
there  were  many  Protestant  dissenters  who 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  Catholics.  Here^ 
both  the  rich  and  poor  turned  out  to  receive 
him,  ladies  waved  a  welcome  to  him  fix)m  all 
the  windows  as  he  passed  along  the  strectHi 
flowers  were  strewn  in  his  way,  and  every 
compliment  and  honour  that  could  be  devised 
was  showered  upon  him.  Among  the  rest, 
twenty  young  ladies  came  forwarf,  in  their 
best  clothes  and  in  their  brightest  beauty, 
and  gave  him  a  Bible  ornamented  with  their 
own  fiur  hands,  together  with  other  presents. 

Encouraged  by  this  homage,  ho  proclaimed 
himself  King,  and  went  on  to  Bridgewater. 
But,  here  the  Government  troops,  under  the 
Earl  of  FEVERsnAv,  were  close  at  hand ;  and 
he  was  so  dispirited  at  finding  that  he 
made  but  few  powerful  friends  after  all, 
that  it  was  a  question  whether  he  should 
disband  his  army  and  endeavour  to  escape. 
It  was  resolved,  at  the  instance  of  that  un- 
lucky Lord  Grey,  to  make  a  night  attack  on 
the  KiQjg's  army,  as  it  lay  encamped  on  the 
edge  of^a  morass  called  Scdgeraoor.  The 
horsemen  were  commanded  by  the  same  on- 
lucky  lord,  who  was  not  a  bnvo  man.  8d 
gave  up  the  battle  almost  at  the  first 
obstaclo— which  was  a  deep  drain  ;  and 
although  the  poor  eonatrymen,  who  had 
turned  oat  for  Monmouth,  fought  bravely 
with  scythe^  poles,  pitohforks,  and  such  poor 
weapons  as  they  had,  they  were  soon  dispersed 
by  the  trained  soldiers,  and  fled  in  idl  direc- 
tions. When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  himself 
fled,  was  not  known  in  the  confusion ;  but  the 
unlucky  lord  was  taken  early  next  day,  and 
then  another  of  the  party  was  taken,  who 
confessed  that  he  had  parted  from  the  Duke 
only  four  hours  before.  Strict  search  being 
made,  he  was  found  dirauised  as  a  peasant, 
hidden  in  a  ditch  under  ^m  and  nettles,  with 
a  few  peas  in  his  pocket  which  he  hod 
gathered  in  the  fields  to  oat  The  only  other 
articles  he  had  apon  him  were  a  few  papers 
and  little  books;  one  of  the  latter  being  a 
strange  jumble,  in  his  own  writing,  of  charauj^ 
songs,  recipes,  and  prayers.  He  was  com- 
pletely broken.  Ho  wrote  a  miserable  letter 
to  the  King;  beseeching  and  entreating  to 
bo  allowed  to  see  him.  When  he  was  taken 
to  London,  and  conveyed  bound  into  the 
King's  presence,  he  crawled  to  him  on  his 
knees,  and  made  a  most  degrading  exhibition. 
As  James  never  forgave  or  relented  towaids 
any  body,  ho  was  not  likely  to  soften  towards 
the  issuer  of  the  Lyme  proclamation,  so  he 
told  the  suppliant  to  prepare  for  death. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  this  unfortunate 
favourite  of  the  people  was  brought  out  to 
die  on  Tower  Hill.  The  crowd  was  immcns^ 
and  the  tops  of  all  the  houses  were  covered 
with  gazers.  Ho  had  seen  his  wifi;,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  the 
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Tower,  and  had  talked  mach  of  a  lady  whom 
he  loYcd  fiir  better — the  Labt  Habriet  Wekt- 
TroRTii — ^who  was  one  of  the  hist  persons  he 
remembered  in  this  life.  Before  lajnng  down 
his  head  upon  the  block  he  felt  the  edge  of 
the  axe,  and  told  the  esccutioner  that  he 
feared  it  was  not  sharp  enough,  and  that  the 
axe  was  not  heavy  enough.  On  the  execution- 
er replying  that  it  was  of  the  proper  kind, 
the  Duke  said,  "  I  pray  you  have  a  care,  and 
do  not  use  mc  so  awkwardly  as  you  used  my 
Lord  Russell."  The  executioner  made  ner- 
Tous  by  this,  and  trembling,  struck  once 
»nd  merely  gashed  him  in  the  neck.  Upon  this 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  raised  his  head  and 
looked  the  man  reproachfully  in  the  fiice. 
Then  ho  stnick  twice,  and  then  thrice,  and 
then  threw  down  the  aso,  and  cried  out  in 
a  voice  of  horror  that  l>e  conld  not  finish 
that  work.  The  shoriflfs,  however,  threatening 
him  with  what  should  be  done  to  himself  if 
ho  did  not,  ho  took  it  up  again  and  struck  a 
fourth  time  and  a  fifth  time.  Then  the 
wretched  head  at  last  fell  off,  and  James, 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  wa.*  dead,  in  the-  Uiirfy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.      He   v  vy^ 

graceful  man,  with   many  pojm    i  ficst, 

and  had  found  much  favour  in  the  opt-u  hearts 
of  the  English. 

The  atrocities  committed  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  followed  this  Monmouth  rcboUion, 
form  the  blackest  and  most  lamentable  page 
in  English  history.  The  poor  peasants, 
having  been  dispersed  with  great  loss,  and 
their  Iculers  having  been  taken,  one  woald 
think  that  the  implacable  King  might  have 
b«en  aatiKfied.  But  no;  ho  k't  loose  upon 
them,  anwng  other  intolerable  monsters,  a 
CoLo^iEi,  Kiaic,  who  had  served  against  the 
Moors,  and  whose  soldiers — calle<I  by  the 
people  Kirk's  lambs,  because  they  bore  a 
lamb  upon  their  flag,  as  the  emblem  of  Chris- 
tianity— were  worthy  of  their  leader.  The 
atrocities  committed  by  these  demons  in  hu- 
man shape  are  far  too  hon-il>le  to  be  related 
here.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  besides 
most  ruthlessly  murdering  and  robbing  them, 
and  ruining  them  by  making  them  buy  their 
pardons  at  the  price  of  all  thej'  possessed, 
it  was  one  of  Kh-k's  favourite  amusement.<«, 
as  he  and  his  officers  sat  drinking  after 
dinner,  and  toasting  the  King,  to  have  batches 
of  prisoners  hanged  outside  the  windows  for 
the  company's  diversion  ;  and  that  when  their 
fcet  quivered  in  the  convulsions  of  death,  he 
used  to  swear  that  they  should  have  music  to 
their  dancing,  and  would  order  the  drums  to 
beat  mid  the  trumpets  to  play.  The  detesta- 
ble King  informed  him,  as  An  acknowledg- 
ment of  these  services,  that  he  was  "  very 
well  HntisHed  with  his  proceedings."  But 
the  King's  groat  delight,  was  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Jellrcys,  now  n  peer,  who  went 
down  into  the  west,  with  four  other  judges, 
to  try  persons  accused  of  having  had  any 
share  in  the  rebellion.  The  King  pleasantly 
called  this  "  Jcffireya's  campaign.    The  people 


down  in  that  part  of  the  country  remember  it 
to  this  hour  as  The  Bloody  Assize. 

It  began  at  Winchester,  where  a  poor  deaf 
old  lady,  Mks.  Alicia  Lisi.e,  the  widow  of 
one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  the  First  (who 
had  been  murdered  abroad  by  some  Royalist 
assassins,)  was  charged  with  having  given 
shelter  in  her  house  to  two  fugitives  from 
Sedgenioor.  Three  times  the  jury  refused 
to  find  her  guilty,  until  Jeffreys  bullied  and 
frightened  them  into  that  false  verdict. 
When  he  had  extorted  it  from  them,  he  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  if  I  had  been  one  of  you,  and 
she  had  been  my  own  mother,  I  would  have 
found  her  guilty  ;" — as  I  dara  say  he  would. 
He  sentenced  her  to  be  burned  alive  that  very 
afternoon.  The  clergy  of  the  cathedral  and 
some  others  interfered  in  her  favour,  and 
she  was  beheaded  within  a  week.  As  a  high 
mark  of  his  approbation,  the  King  made 
Jeffreys  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  he  then  went 
on  to  Dorchester,  to  E.Tetor,  to  Taunton,  and 
to  AVells.  It  is  astonishing,  when  we  read 
of  the  enormous  injustice  and  barbarity  of 
this  bcftst,  to  know  that  no  one  struck  him 
dead  on  the  judgment  seat  It  was  enough 
for  any  man  or  woman  to  be  accused  by  an 
enemy,  before  Jeffreys,  to  be  found  guilty  of 
high  trettison.  One  man  who  pleaded  not 
guilty,  he  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  court 
upon  the  instant,  and  hanged ;  and  this  so 
terrified  the  prisoners  in  general  that  they 
mostly  pleaded  guilty  at  once.  At  Dorchester 
alone,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  JclTreys 
hanged  eighty  people,  besides  whipping,  trans 
porting,  imprisoning,  and  selling  as  slaves, 
great  numbers.  He  executed  in  all  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  three  hundred. 

These  executions  took  place,  among  the 
neighbours  and  friends  of  the  sentenced,  in 
thirty-six  town.s  and  villages.  Their  bodies 
were  mangled,  steeped  in  caldrons  of  boiling 
pitch  and  tar,  and  hung  up  by  the  road 
sides,  in  the  streets,  over  the  very  churches. 
The  sight  and  smell  of  heads  and  limbs,  the 
hissing  and  bubbling  of  the  infernal  cnldrona, 
and  the  tears  and  terrors  of  the  people, 
were  drcadftil  beyond  all  description.  One 
rustic,  who  was  forced  to  steep  the  remains 
in  the  black  pot.  wa.s  ever  afterwards  called 
"  Tom  Uoilman.''  The  hangman  has  ever 
since  Iwen  called  Jack  Ketch,  because  a  mam 
of  that  name  went  hanging  and  hanging,  all 
day  long,  in  the  train  of  Jeffreys.  You  will 
hear  much  of  the  horror.<?  of  the  great  Fi-ench 
Revolution.  Many  and  terrible  they  were, 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  I  know  of  oothing 
worse,  done  by  the  maddened  people  of  France 
in  that  awful  time,  than  was  done  by  the 
highest  juilgc  in  England,  with  the  exprc«s 
approval  of  the  King  of  England,  in  the  Bloody 
Assize. 

Nor  was  even  this  all.  Jeffreys  was  18 
fond  of  money  for  himself  as  of  misery  tot 
others,  and  he  sold  pardons  wholesale  to  flU 
his  pockets.  The  King  ordered,  at  one  time, 
a  thousand  prisonos  lo  bo  jiteo.  to  «9i?afis» 
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of  his  Jbvouritcs,  in  order  that  they  might 
bargain  with  them  for  their  pardons.  Those 
young  ladies  of  Taunton  who  had  presented 
the  Bible,  were  bestowed  upon  the  maids  of 
honour  at  court;  and  those  precious  ladies 
mado  very  bad  bargains  with  them,  indeed 
—employing  a  Quaker  to  drive  the  said 
bargains.  When  The  Bloody  Assize  was  at 
its  most  dismal  height,  the  Ring  was  divert- 
ing himself  with  horse-races  in  the  very  place 
where  Mrs.  Lisle  had  been  executed.  When 
Jeffreys  had  done  his  worst,  and  came  home 
again,  ho  was  particularly  complimented  in 
the  Royal  Gazette ;  and  when  the  King  heard 
that  through  drunkenness  and  ragpng  ne  was 
very  ill,  his  odioVis  Majesty  remarked  that 
such  another  man  could  not  easily  be  found 
in  England.  Besides  all  this,  a  former  sherifif 
of  London,  nanxed  Gosnise,  was  hanged 
within  sight  of  his  own  house,  after  an  abo* 
minably  conducted  trial,  for  having  had  a 
share  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  on  evidence 
g^ven  by  Rumsey,  which  that  villian  was 
obliged  to  confess  wa8  direotly  opposed  to 
the  evidence  he  had  given  on  the  trial  of 
Lord  RusselL  And  on  the  very  same  day,  a 
worthr  widow,  named  Euzabeth  Gattht, 
was  burned  alive  at  Tyburn,  for  having 
sheltered  a  wretch  who  himself  gave  evidence 
against  her.  She  settled  the  fuel  about  her 
with  her  own  hands,  so  that  the  flames  should 
reach  her  quickly ;  and  nobly  said,  with  her 
last  breath,  that  uie  had  obeyed  the  sacred 
command  of  God,  to  give  refiige  to  the  out- 
cast, and  not  to  betray  the  wanderer. 

After  all  this  hanging,  beheading,  burning, 
boiling,  mutilating,  exposing,  robbing,  trans- 
porting, and  selling  into  slavery,  of  his  un- 
happy subjects,  the  King  not  unnaturally 
thought  that  he  could  do  whatever  he  would. 
So,  he  went  to  work  to  change  the  religion 
of  the  country  with  all  possible  speed ;  and 
what  he  did  was  this. 

He  first  of  all  tried  to  get  rid  of  what  was 
called  the  Test  Act,  which  prevented  the  Ca- 
tholics from  holding  public  employments,  by 
his  own  power  of  dispensing  with  the  penu- 
tics.  He  tried  it  in  one  case,  and  eleven  of 
the  twelve  judges  deciding  in  his  favour  he 
exercised  it  in  three  others,  being  those 
of  three  dignitaries  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  who  had  become  Papists  (which 
such  people  never  do  now,  I  believe,)  and 
whom  he  kept  in  their  places  and  sanc- 
tioned. He  revived  the  hated  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  to  get  rid  of  Coxptok,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  who  manfully  opposed 
him.  He  solicited  the  Pope  to  favour  Eng- 
land with  an  ambassador,  which  the  Pope 
(who  was  a  sensible  man  then)  rather  un- 
willingly did.  He  flourished  Father  Petre  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  people  on  all  possible 
occasions.  He  favour^  the  establishment  of 
convents  in  several  parts  of  London.  He  was 
delighted  to  have  the  streets,  and  even  the 
court  itself,  filled  with  Monks  and  Friars  in 
the  habits  of  their  orders.    He  constantly 


endeavoured  to  make  Catholics  of  the  Pro- 
testants about  him.      He  held  private  inter- 
views, which  he  called  "  closctings,"  with 
those    Members    of  Parliament    who    held 
offices,  to  persuade  them  to  consent  to  ths 
design  he  had  in  view.     When  they  did  not 
consent,  they  were  removed,  or  resigned  of 
themselves,  and  their  places  were  given  to 
Catholics.      He  displaced  Protestant  oflSccrs 
from  the  army  by  every  moans  in  his  power, 
and  got  Catholics  into  their  places  too.      Ho 
tried  the  same  thing  with  corporations,  and 
also  (though  not  so  successfully)  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties.    To  terrify  the 
people  into    the    endurance    of   all    these 
measures,  he  kept  an  army  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
where  mass  was  openly  performed  in   the 
General's  tent,  and  where  priests  went  among 
the  soldiers  endeavouring  to  persuade  them 
to  become  Catholics.    For  circulating  a  paper 
among  those  men  advising  them  to  be  true 
to  their    religion,  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
named  Johnson,   the  chaplain  of  the  late 
Lord  Bussell,  was  actually  sentenced  to  stand 
three 'tlnics  in  the  pillory,  and  was  actually 
whipped  Dram  Newgate  to  Tyburn.     Ho  dis- 
missed   his    own    brother-in-law  from    his 
Council  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  and 
made  a  Privy  Councillor  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Father  Petre.   He  handed  Ireland  over 
to  RtCHAKD  Talbot,  Eabl  or  Tyrconnei.,  a 
wor&leo,  dissolute  knave,  who  played  the 
same  game  there  for  his  master,  and  who 
played  the  deeper  game  for  himself  of  ono 
day  putting  it  under  the  protection  of  tho 
French  King.    In  going  to  these  extremities, 
every  man  of  sense  ana  judgment  among  tho 
Catholics,  from  the  Pope  to  a  porter,  knew 
that  the  King  was  a  mere  bigoted    fool, 
who  would  undo  himself  and  the  cause  he 
sought  to  advance,  but  ho  was  deaf  to  all 
reason,  and,  happily  for  England  ever  after- 
wards, went  tumbhng  off  Us  throne  in  his 
own  blind  way. 

A  spirit  began  to  arise  in  the  country, 
which  the  besotted  blunderer  little  expected. 
He  first  found  it  out  in  the  University  <A 
Cambridge.  Having  made  a  Catholic,  a  dean, 
at  Oxfor^  without  any  opposition,  he  tried 
to  make  a  monk  a  master  of  arts  at  Cam- 
bridge :  which  attempt  tho  University  resisted 
and  defeated  him.  He  then  went  back  to 
his  favourite  Oxford.  On  the  death  of  the 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  he  commanded 
that  there  should  be  elected  to  succeed  him 
one  Mr.  Anthony  Farmer,  whoso  only  re- 
commendation was,  that  he  was  of  the  King's 
rcligioa  Tho  University  plucked  up  courage 
at  last,  and  refused.  The  King  substituted 
another  man,  and  it  still  refused,  resolving  to 
stand  by  its  own  election  of  a  Mr.  Hocbk 
The  dull  tyrant,  upon  this,  punished  lit 
Hough  and  five-and-twcnty  more,  by  causng 
them  to  be  expelled  and  declared  incapable  of 
holding  any  church  preferment ;  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  what  he  supposed  to  be  his  higneit 
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K  I  9tcp,  but  to  what  was,  in  Tact,  the  lust  plunge 

H  j  hctui  foremost  in  his  tumble  off  his  throne. 

H  I  He   hnd  issued   a  declaration   that   there 

■  !  should  be  no  religious  tests  or  penal  laws,  in 
I  Older  to  let  in  th<!  OnthoHcs  more  msily ;  but 
I  tlie     Fi-otestant     dissenters,     unniindfu!    of 

■  themselves,  had  gallantly  joined  the  regtllar 
I  church  in  opposing  it  tooth  and  nnil.  The 
I  King  and  Fatittr  Pelre  now  resolved  to  Iiave 
W  this  read,   on  a  certain  Sunday,   in  all  the 

churches,  and  to  order  it  to  be  cirovdated 
for  tliat  purpose  by  the  bishops.  The  latter 
took  counsel  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  WB.S  in  disgrace;  and  they 
rcsoWed  tlint  the  dedamtion  should  not  he 
read,  and  that  they  would  petition  the  King 
against  it.  The  Arohbisiiop  himtielf  wrote 
out  the  petition,  and  six  bishops  went  into 
the  King'.s  bed-chamber  the  same  night  to 
present  it,  to  his  intinitc  astonishment  Next 
day  was  the  Sunday  fixed  for  the  reading, 
and  it  wns  only  read  by  two  hundred  clergy- 
men out  of  ten  thousand.  The  King  resolved 
againi^t  all  advice  to  prosecute  the  bishops  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  within  three 
■weeks  they  were  suraraoned  before  tho  Privy 
Council  and  couiniittcd  to  the  Tower.  As 
tho  fiix  bishops  were  taken  to  that  dismal 
phice,  by  water,  the  people  who  were  as- 
sembled in  immense  numbers  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  wept  for  them,  and  prayed  for 
them.  \Vhen  they  got  to  tlio  Tower,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  on  guard  besought  them 
for  their  blessing.  "While  they  were  confined 
there,  the  soldiers  every  day  drank  to  their 
release,  with  loud  shouts.  When  they  were 
brought  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
their  trial,  which  tho  Attorney-General  said 
(  was  for  the  high  offence  of  censuring  the  Go- 
vernment, and  giving  their  opinion  about 
aflTiiirs  of  state,  they  were  attended  by  similar 
multitudes,  and  surrounded  by  a  throng  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  When  the  jury 
went  out  at  seven  o'clock  at  night  to  consider 
of  their  venlict,  everybody  (except  the  King) 
knew  that  tliey  would  rather  starve  than 
yield  to  the  King's  brewer,  who  was  one  of 
tlienj,  and  wanted  a  verdict  for  his  customer. 
When  they  came  into  court  next  morning, 
after  resisting  the  brewer  all  night,  and  gave 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  such  a  shout  rose  up 
in  Westminster  llall  as  it  had  never  heard 
before  ;  and  it  was  pnssod  on  among  the  peo- 
ple away  to  Temple  Bar,  and  away  again  to 
tlic  Tower.  It  did  not  pass  only  to  tho  east, 
but  [mssed  to  the  west  too,  until  it  reachi-d 
the  camp  at  Uounslow,  where  tlie  fifteen 
thous-ind  solilicrs  took  it  up  .ind  echoed  it. 
And  stilt,  when  the  dull  King,  who  was  then 
with  Lcird  Fevershain,  hoard  the  mighty  roar, 
a8ke<l  in  alarm  what  it  was,  and  was  told 
tliut  it  was  "  nothing  but  the  acquittal  of  tho 
bi.itiops,"  he  f^aid,  in  his  dogged  way,  "  Coll 
you  tiiat  nothing?  It  is  so  much  the  worse 
for  them." 

Between  the  petition   and  the   tnnl,  the 
Queen   liad   given    birth   to   a   son,    which 
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Father  PetiJ  rather  thought  was  owing 
to  Saint  Winifred.  But  I  doubt  if  Saint 
Winifred  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  tho 
King's  friend,  ina.smuch  as  tho  entirely  new 
prospect  of  a  Catholic  successor  (for  both 
the  King's  daughters  were  Protestants,)  de- 
termined the  Earls  of  Shrewsbitrv,  Danby, 
and  Devonsiure,  Lokd  Lumley,  the  Bisnop 
OF  London,  Ad.«iral  Russell  and  Coloxel 
SiDJiBV  to  invite  tho  Prince  of  Orange  over 
to  England.  The  Royal  Mole,  seeing  his 
danger  at  last,  made,  in  his  flight,  ouiny 
great  concessions,  besides  raising  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men  ;  but  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  not  a  man  for  James  the  Second 
to  cope  with  ;  his  preparations  were  extraor- 
dinarily vigorous;  anil  his  mind  was  resolved. 

K-.T  a  fortnight  afler  the  Prince  was  ready  to 
sail  lur  England,  a  great  wind  from  the  west 
prevented  tlio  departure  of  his  fleet.  Even 
when  the  wind  lulled,  and  it  did  sail,  it  was  dis- 
persed by  a  storm,  and  was  obliged  to  put  back 
to  refit.  At  limt,  on  the  firet  of  November,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  the 
Protestant  east  wind,  as  it  was  long  called, 
btgan  to  blow  ;  and  on  the  tliird,  tlie  people 
of  Dover  aiid  the  people  of  Calais  saw  a 
fleet  twenty  miles  long  sailing  gallantly  by, 
between  the  two  places.  On  Monday,  the 
fifth,  it  anchored  at  Torbay,  in  Devonshire, 
ami  the  Prince,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of 
officers  and  men,  marched  into  Eseter,  But 
the  people  in  that  western  part  of  the  country 
had  sitlfi-red  so  much  in  Tho  Bloody  Assiize, 
that  they  had  lost  heart  Few  people  joined 
him,  and  he  began  to  think  of  returning,  and 
publishing  the  invitation  ho  had  received 
from  those  lords,  as  his  justification  for  having 
come  at  nil.  At  this  crisis,  some  of  the  gentry 
joined  him  ;  the  Uoyul  army  began  to  falter; 
on  engagement  was  signed,  by  which  ail  who 
act  their  hand  to  it,  declared  that  they  would 
sujiport  one  another  in  defence  of  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  From  that  time,  the  cause  received 
no  chock ;  the  greatest  towns  in  England 
began,  one  after  another,  to  declare  for  the 
PriiR'c  ;  find  he  knew  that  it  was  all  Rafe  with 
him  when  the  University  of  Oxford  offered  to 
melt  down  its  plate  if  he  wanted  any  money. 

By  this  lime  the  King  was  running  about 
in  a  pitiable  way,  touching  people  for  the 
King's  evil  in  one  place,  reviewing  hi.s  troops 
in  another,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose  in  a 
third.  The  young  Prince  was  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth, Father  Petro  went  olT  like  a  shot 
to  France,  and  there  was  a  general  and 
swift  dis[>crsid  of  all  the  priests  and  friara. 
One  after  another,  the  King's  most  impor- 
tant officers  and  friends  deserted  him  and 
went  over  to  the  l*rince.  In  the  night, 
his  daughter  Anne  fled  from  Whitehall 
Palace  ;  and  tho  Bishop  of  London,  wfio  had 
once  been  a  soldier,  rode  befuro  her  with  a 
drawn  gword  in  his  hand  and  pistol.^  at  hia 
saddle.     "  God  help  me,"  criffd  the  mlaR.T«!oV« 
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King :  "  my  very  children  haye  forsaken  mc  I" 
In  his  wildnesst  aftor  debating  with  such 
lords  as  were  in  London,  whether  ho  should 
or  should  not  call  a  Parliament,  and  after 
naming  three  of  them  to  negoUato  with  the 
Prince,  be  resolved  to  fly  to  France.  Ho  had 
the  little  Prince  of  Wales  brought  back  from 
Portsmouth;  and  the  child  and  the  Queen 
crossed  the  river  to  Lambeth  in  an  open  boat, 
on  a  miserable  wet  night  and  got  safely  away. 
This  was  on  the  night  of  tnc  ninth  of  December. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh,  the  King,  who  had,  in  the  meantime, 
received  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
stating  his  objects,  got  out  of  bed,  told  Lord 
NoBTHCMBBHLAND  who  lay  in  his  room  not 
to  open  the  door  uBtil  the  usual  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  went  down  the  bock  staim  (the 
same,  I  suppose,  by  whidi  the  priest  in  the 
wig  and  gown  hod  c(xne  up  to  his  brother,) 
and  crossed  the  river  tn  a  small  boat :  sinking 
the  great  seal  by  the  way.  Horses  having 
been  provided,  he  rode,  accompanied  by  Sib 
Edward  Haus,  to  Fevershajn,  where  he 
embarked  in  a  Custom  House  Hoy.  The 
Master  of  this  Hot,  wanting  nK>re  ballaat,  ran 
into  the  Isle  of  Sneiqpy  to  get  it,  where  the 
fishermen  and  smugslers  crowded  about  the 
boat,  and  informed  the  King  of  their  suspi- 
cions that  he  was  a  "  hatchet-fiiced  Jesuit" 
As  they  took  his  money  and  would  not  let 
him  go,  he  told  them  woo  he  was,  and  that 
the  Ainco  of  Orange  wanted  to  take  his  life ; 
and  began  to  scream  for  a  boat ;  and  then  to 
cry,  because  he  bod  lost  a  piece  of  wood  on 
his  ride  which  he  called  a  fragmmt  of  our 
Saviour's  cross.  He  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  lieutenant  of  the  counfy, 
and  his  detention  was  made  known  to  the 
Frioce  of  Orange  at  Windsor — who,  only 
wanting  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  not  caring 
where  he  went,  so  that  he  went  away,  was 
very  mnch  disconcerted  that  they  did  not  let 
him  ga  However,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  have  him  brought  l»ck,  wim  some 
state  in  the  way  of  Life  Guards  to  Whitehall 
And  as  soon  as  ho  got  there,  in  his  in&tu- 
ation,  he  heard  mass,  and  set  a  Jesuit  to  say 
grace  at  his  public  dinner. 

The  people  hod  been  thrown  into  the 
strongest  state  of  concision  by  his  flight,  and 
had  token  it  into  their  heads  that  t!ho  Irish 
port  of  the  anny  were  going  to  murder  the 
Protestants,  "nierefbre,  they  set  the  bells 
rinnng,  and  lighted  wat<^-flres,  and  burned 
Cauiolic  Chapels,  and  looked  about  in  all 
directions  for  Father  Petrc  and  the  Jesuits, 
while  the  Pope's  ambassador  was  runnmg 
away  in  the  draos  of  a  footman.  They  found 
no  Jesuits ;  but  a  man  who  had  once  been  a 
frightened  witness  before  Jeffreys  in  court, 
saw  a  swollen,  drunken  lace,  looking  though 


a  window  down  at  Wapping,  which  he  well 
remembered.  The  face  was  in  a  sailor's 
dress,  but  he  knew  it  to  be  the  face  of  that 
accursed  Judge,  and  he  seized  him.  The 
people,'  to  their  lasting  honour,  ^d  not  tear 
him  to  pieces.  After  knocking  him  about  a 
litde,  they  took  him,  in  the  basest  agonies  of 
terror,  to  the  Lord  litLjar,  who  sent  him,  at 
his  own  shrieking  petitions,  to  the  Tower  for 
safety.    There  he  died. 

Their  bewilderment  continuing,  the  people . 
now  lighted  bonfires  and  made  rejoicings,  as  if 
they  hod  any  reason  to  be  glad  to  have  the 
King  back  again.  But,  his  stay  was  very 
short,  for  the  English  guards  were  removed 
from  Whitehall,  Dutch  guards  were  marched 
up  to  it,  and  he  was  told  by  one  of  lus  late 
ministers  that  the  Prince  would  enter 
London  next  day  and  he  had  better  go  to 
Hana.  He  said.  Ham  was  a  cold  damp  place, 
and  he  would  rather  go  to  Rochester.  He 
thought  himself  very  cunning  in  this  as 
ho  meant  to  escape  from  Rochester  to  France. 
The  Prince  of  (hange  and  his  friends  knew 
that,  perfectly  well,  and  desired  nothing 
saoK.  So,  he  went  to  Gravescnd,  in  his 
royal  bom^  attended  by  certain  lords,  and 
watched  by  Dutch  troops,  and  pitied  by  the 
gmerous  people,  who  were  iar  more  forgiving 
than  he  hod  ever  been,  when  thoy  saw  him  in 
his  homiliati(».  On  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
third  of  December,  not  even  then  understand- 
ing that  everybody  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him, 
he  went  out,  absurdly,  through  his  Rochester 
garden,  down  to  the  Medway,  and  got  away 
to  ¥nD.ca  wliere  he  rejoined  me  Queen. 

There  had  been  a  council  in  his  absence,  of 
the  keds,  and  the  authorities  of  London. 
When  the  Prmce  came,  on  the  day  after  the 
King's  departure,  he  summoned  the  Lords  to 
meet  him,  and  soon  afterwards,  all  those  who 
had  served  in  any  of  the  Parliaments  of  Kinv 
Charles  the  Second.  It  was  finally  resolved 
by  these  authorities  that  the  throne  was 
vacant  hy  the  ocmduct  of  King  James  the 
Second,  oat  it  was  incoiustent  with  the 
safety  and  welfltre  of  this  Protestant  kingdom 
to  be  governed  by  a  Pomsh  prince,  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  <a  Orange  should  he 
King  and  Queen  during  their  uves  and  Aa 
life  of  the  survivor  of  them,  and  that  their 
children  should  succeed  them  if  they  hod  ai^. 
That  if  they  had  none,  the  Princess  Anne 
and  her  children  should  succeed ;  and  if  she 
had  none,  the  heirs  of  the  Prince  of  Orange^ 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January',  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  sitting  on  a  throne  in  Whitehall, 
bound  themselves  to  these  conditions.  Tho 
Protestant  religion  was  established  in  Eng- 
land, and  Engluid's  great  and  glorious  Bcto* 
hition  was  complete. 
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FAIRYLAND  IN    'FIFTY-FOUR 


0,  BuOTiiERS  Ghimm  ;  0,  Madame  D'Anois, 
0,  SulUana  SLhehinizado  and  Princess  Co- 
dmlad,  why  did  you  die  J  0,  Merlin,  Albi-Tlu* 
Magiiu.J,  Frinr  Bacon,  Nostra^ianius,  Doctor 
Dci',  why  did  I  implicitly  beliuvo  in  your 
nmgic ;  ami  then  have  my  confidence  utterly 
uhiiscd  by  Uavy,  Brewster,  Liebi;j,  Faraday, 
Lord  lirougluiiu  and  Dr.  Bachhotfner  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institution?  ^Vhnt  have  I 
done  that  all  the  gold  and  jewels  and  flowers 
of  Fairyland  should  liave  been  ground  in  a 
base  mechanical  mill  and  kneaded  by  you — 
ruthless  unimaginative  philosophers — into 
Household  Brea<l  of  Useful  Knowledge  ad- 
ministered to  mo  in  tough  slices  at  lectures 
and  forced  duwn  my  throat  by  convincins 
experiments?  Are  the  Good  People,  the 
Brownies,  the  Leprechauns,  tho  Banshees, 
the  Witchwolves,  White  Ladies,  Witches, 
Pixies,  Wilis,  (Hants,  O^rc.^  Kuiry  (god- 
mothers, Good  Women  in  the  Wood,  Oeiiii, 
Ghoulcs,  Afritet,  Peris,  Elvts,  to  give  up 
the  ghost;  and  am  I  to  be  deprived  of  all  the 
delicious  imaginings  of  ray  childhood  and 
have  nothing  m  their  8l<?ad  i 

"  By  no  means,"  answers  a  burly  Djin  in 
a  white  hat  and  a  frock  coat  with  a  hufje  lily 
Lit  the  button-hole,  "  Come  witli  me,  and  I  will 
conjure  for  yon,  by  ihe  aid  of  my  cnj'stnl  (a 
million  times  bister  and  clearer  than  the 
crystal  of  liaphael  the  astrologer),  a  (airy 
palace  with  fairy  terraces,  and  fairy  gardens, 
and  fairy  fountains,  compared  to  which  the 
palace  of  Sardanapalus  was  a  hovel,  and  tho 
gardens  of  the  Hc8peride8  a  howling  wiisti?. 
You  bliall  see,  through  my  erj'stil,  so  f'lr  into 
the  pa.>it,  that  Ihe  retrospection  .ihall  not  eiul 
until  the  world  before  the  IIo<k1  is  revealed 
to  you,  with  the  fat,  slimy,  scaly  monsters 
which  then  had  life  upon  it.  You  .shall  be 
made  m  well  acquainted  with  an  E;?vi>tian 
tomb  U.S  you  arc  witli  St,  Clement's  oKurch- 
yard,  and  shall  wander  into  the  crlla  of  a 
N'ubian  temple  as  fimiliiirly  as  yon  would 
enter  your  own  pariah  church.  Yon  shnll 
sit  awc-htruck  on  the  steps  of  an  As,«yrian 
palace ;  you  .shall  draw  hard  briatU  in  n 
Grecian  tempU- ;  you  shall  slake  your  thirst 
at  tho  fountiin  in  a  Byzantine  court;  you 
sludi  tread  on  th  •  prayer-c^u-pet  in  n  Moorish 
mosque;   you   shiill  wag  your  beard  in  the 
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hall  of  a  Mcdiffival  castle ;  and  vou  shall 
be  hosjiitably  entertained  in  a  I'ompcian 
liouse.  You  shall  see,  in  their  hiibits  aa 
they  were,  the  heroes  and  sages  of  all  lime, 
and  the  Art  of  all  time  and  the  skill  of  all 
nations.  You  shall  bo  transjiorled  in  one 
minute  from  this,  yoQrnativc  cold  and  wet,  to 
the  warm  and  spicy  airs  of  the  tropics;  and, 
in  one  step,  you  shall  exchange  your  own 
hedge  thorn  and  stunted  herbage  for  the 
gigantic  palms  and  rich  grasses  of  the  East 
You  shall  range  over  Uie  earth's  surface 
and  cull  the  choicest  trees  and  fruits  and 
liowers;  you  shall  behold  the  lii>u  in  his 
native  lair  and  the  tiger  in  liis  jungle.  Only 
look  through  my  crystal  long  enough  ;  and, 
beginning  as  ignorant  as  a  Hottentot,  you 
shall  end  wiser  a  huadred  fold  than  ijoloo. 
Enter!" 

The  magician  is  right;  but  ns  Beauty's 
chamber  was  guarded  by  piflSns,  and  all 
enchanted  castles  arc  defended  by  drai^ons,  so 
is  Fairyland  guarded  by  gnomes ;  blue,  and 
uncomproini.-sing.  One  occupies  a  little  crypt 
on  vitliei-  side  of  the  door  by  vvliich  .visitors 
arc  aihiiitled  to  Fuiryland  in  C'rystriT.  To 
judsre  fmni  the  costumes  of  these  giiouiL'syou 
would  take  them  to  be  plain  consbibles  of  tho 
Metropiilitan  Pulice ;  but^  my  word  for  it, 
they  have  all  the  gnomical  etceteras  beneath 
their  uniftprm  and  oil.skiu.  The  entrance  to 
Fairyland  is  not  effected  by  rubbing  a  lamp, 
or  clapping  tlie  hands  three  times,  or  by 
exclaiming  '*  Open  Sesame ;"  but,  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  ijon-mngical  tendencies  of  some 
of  the  visitors,  a  coinniutatiou  is  accepted  in 
the  shape  of  (ire  shillings  current  money  of 
tho  realm.  These  may  bo  paid  in  the  very 
palpable  and  business-like  shape  of  two  half 
crowns ;  but  you  may  be  sure  they  no  .sooner 
enter  the  cschemicr  of  FairyUnd  than  they 
change  into  dry  leaves.  In  a  like  spirit  of  con- 
cession to  mundane  prejudices,  you  undergo 
a  ceremony,  apparently  that  of  signing  your 
n:iinL'  in  a  book  ;  bnt  which  is  doubtless  ttie 
preliminary  for  liaving  your  horoscope  cast 
So  also  j'ou  aro  presented  with  a  document 
ostensibly  resembling  a  pass-check,  but 
whirh  is  a  talisman  of  th«  Abracadabraic 
description ;  for  the  moment  you  receive  it, 
I  you  find  yourself  framed  and  glazeil  in  th« 
j  very  middle  of  the  great  magic  crystal. 
j      Don't    look   about   you — doviV    v.%r^   \n 
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penotruU-  yet  into  any  one  of  the  rin'^  Art 
Courts  into  which  tliis  fairy  cry- 
divided,  but  hurry  up  tlie  very  first  st.i>i 
Pursue  its  gcoinelriciil  winding  up,  and  up 
and  Up,  till  you  can  mount  no  further.  Then 
approach  the  railing  of  the  topmost,  cndmost 
gnllcry.  Grasp  the  balustrade  firmly ;  sup- 
press whulevcr  suddi-n  tuipiili^e  may  come 
over  you  to  turn  giddy,  to  faint  away,  or  to 
throw  yourself  headlong  from  the  gallery. 
Set  your  lips  firm,  and  look  slraipht  ahend — 
along  the  glorious  length  and  breadth  of  the 
nave  of  the  Cry.'<tal  Palace.  Messrs.  Al«ildin, 
Vatliek,  and  Company,  built  very  magnificent 
paJuces  in  their  time ;  but  thu  one  is  iui- 
measiirnbly  licyond  them.  Ca-slles  of  steil, 
bra^s,  cedar,  adamant,  aniber,  and  chaleedony 
hide  your  dimini.<shed  tieads  I  Grand  Cairo, 
Stantboul,  Bagdad,  I&palian,  Tyre,  Sidou, 
Rhodesi,  Nineveh,  you  possessed — all  of  you 
— BOtno  very  magnificent  structures  ;  your 
architectural  glories  will  last  aa  long  a.s 
human  knowledge,  yet  <M»  thought  never 
struck  you.  You  never  could  combine  magni- 
ficence, strength,  lightness,  space,  perspective, 
colour,  out  of  glass  and  iron,  deal  boards  and 
sine  fe>urr«.  Your  fairies  were  clumsy  archi- 
tects com[>ared  with  the  great  magician  of 
the  lily.  "  Not  a  friew?,  nor  n  pediment,  nor  a 
portico,"  sighti  Vitniviu*.  "  Not  a  Kingle 
Corinthian  |)ilaster  or  a  D<»ric  entablature," 
grumbles  Palladio.  "  Where  arc  the  Parian 
marbles,  the  mahogany,  the  carving,  the  gild- 
ing, and  the  enriched  mouldings  ?"  roars 
Orlando  Gibbins.  "  It's  very  nice  and  very 
pretty,  but  it's  only  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
%  column,  a  girder,  a  truss,  a  gallery,  a  win- 
dow, and  a  ridgc-and- furrow  roof."  "Of 
course,"  answers  Cosmos  Murchison,  "  couM 
it  be  otherwise  ?  I.sn'l  it  a  crystal  ?  and  isn't 
a  crystal  an  agglonieratioti  of  iilentioal  forms. 
Split  a  crystal,  ami  will  not  the  fr.Teture.s  Ije 
precisely  of  the  same  fthape  trn  the  parent 
piece?"  It  is  this  very  Fairy-like  repetition, 
this  geometrical  painting,  if  I  may  call  it  ho, 
that  constitutes,  in  my  mind,  the  chiefest 
beauty  of  Crystal  Fairy-land.  The  repetition 
of  girder  and  gallery  ami  column  ;  the  inultt- 
iiinoug  intersections  of  shaft  and  girder,  qua- 
drangle following  quadrangle,  nave  and  ai.'tlcs, 
transept  and  wingR,  courts  and  galleries 
interlacing,  intercepting,  in  such  admirably 
rcgubr  irregularity — in  such  rigid  yet  fan- 
ciful perspective ;  all,  when  taken  singly, 
patterns  of  sublimity;  all,  when  comliined 
into  a  whole,  a  grand  spectacle  of  artistic 
contrivance,  which  has  left  tl>e  mark  of  the 
njodem  magician's  wand. 

Gaze  yet  your  fill  up  and  doivn  this  glo- 
riou-s  nave.  Can  you  have  any  doubt  of  thi.s 
being  Fairyland?  Look  at  that  hug-j  female 
head  in  the  far,  far  distance.  That  only 
mark.^  the  centre  of  the  nave,  fiazc  at  the 
working  fairies  below,  tinkling  and  hammer- 
ing, ami  the  Palace  growing,  it  would  seem, 
Tisibly  beneath  their  fingers.  They  seem  few 
aud  tax  botweeo,  these  working   Curies,  yet 


there  are  four  thousand  of  them  employ 

■i-ut  Fairyland.      Y'ou  come  on   them  ui 
^varcs — a  nail  is  being  driven  here,  a  riv 
fastened,    a    aash    fitted    there ;    but    from 
the   gallery  the    nave  looks  a  vast  solitude^ 
It    being    a    fairy   palace,  the   visitors   a 
the  workmen   are  swallowed  up  iu  its  i 
mensity. 

Very  wonderful  is  the  mixture  of  familiar 
things  with  these  that  in  their  grandeur  ai 
proach  the  sublii.  «.  The  hall  of  the  Fail 
Palace  is  strangely  strewn  with  t0Oi»  ai 
fragments  of  planking  and  old  ropu«, 
look  above,  and  the  eye  wanders  throui 
maze  afler  maze  of  bright  but  harmoni' 
colours.  M'e  look  below,  and  the  eye  lulls 
brick  pits  (like  neat  family  graves),  being 
built  for  stoves,  or  for  tlxe  reservoirs  of  foun- 
tiiins ;  on  yawning  caverns,  disclosing  ncal 
arrays  of  anything  but  supernatural  ga.,  and 
water  pipes ;  on  mounds  of  bricks  (.tome  thou- 
sands in  each  doubtless),  which  look  froru  the 
lofly  gallery  no  bigger  than  dust  heaps  ;  and, 
str.kiiger  tlian  all,  in  the  tuidst  of  all  thia 
finished  nnrl  unfinished  beauty,  the  du.sky 
fairica  R)irinkle  themselves  about  in  their 
fustian  and  corduroy. 

Descend.  Down,  and  doT^-n,  and  down,  we 
fuHow  Uie  windings  of  the  corkscrew  sta; 
case ;  iron,  as  what  is  not  that  ia  to  bo  stroi 
in  this  wonderful  place?  We  arc  on  thL 
ground  floor.  Glancing,  above,  straightway 
wo  see  a  giddy  scallblding  and  a  forest  of 
poles,  and  columns,  and  girders,  the  skeleton 
of  another  wing  of  the  Fau-y  Palace  yet  un- 
glazed  and  incomplete.  And  without  too, 
through  the  transparent  walls  we  see  tower- 
ing high,  a  gigantic  elaboration  of  our  ac- 
quaintimce  the  cork.screw  staircase,  win<ling 
up  and  up,  and  hugging,  like  a  serpent,  m 
lofty  campanile.  This  is  to  he  the  enchanted 
tower  of  the  Fairy  Palace,  which  is  to  give 
water  power  to  those  grand  fountains  w^hich 
are  to  laugh  the  vaunted  {/niiulf»  oitcr  of 
Versailles  10  sconi,  and  cause  the  statue  of 
the  (jraml  monarque  to  hide  his  diminished 
wig.  Passing  yet  along,  elbowed  by  she 
plankings,  travelling  paint-pots,  locomoti' 
steam  ergine.x,  poles  and  ladders,  we 
too,  Rtiother  scaffolding,  and  pns>ing  it 
shudder,  and  think  of  the  scaffolding  t 
fell  the  other  day ;  when  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  magician,  and  all  the  subtlety  of  the  con* 
triictnrs  could  avail  nothing  against  the  stcfB 
will  of  the  demon  Gravity. 

^\'e  pas.>;  a  fuslinn  fairy  who  is  detibe* 
rately  cutting  bn-ad  and  cheese  with  a  raj 
unfairy-likc  Itnifc,  and  we  are  in  EgjrpL 
In  Egypt  Here  is  Rameses,  and  here  Vtt 
all  his  dynasties.  Ilere  is  the  god  Anubi& 
Here  Isis,  cat,  dog,  crocodile,  and  cow  divi> 
nities ;  hieroglyphics,  sarcophagi,  strai 
doorwaj's  witli  winged  summits,  bcvtl 
massive  columns  with  palm  tree  capi 
AVhere  are  the  priests  uf  Isis,  to  feed 
sacred  crocodiles  upon  cakes  of  flour  ud 
honey  7    Where  is  old  Herodotus,  to  ut  ii|ici 
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the  plinth  of  this  huge  statue  and  tell  tis 
diverting  lies?  Where  i«  I'iianioli's  bull«:r, 
mul  where  Phanioh's  baker }  Yonder  is 
tho  frowning,  gigantic,  lowering:,  enigma- 
tical liead  of  the  sphinx.  Where  is  the 
desert,  and  where  are  the  pyramids,  und 
the  Hebi  ew  briekmakcrs,  and  the  sti-a»v, 
without  which  they  could  not  inal<o  the 
brioks?  Yonder  ore  the  lepi  of  Memnon  ; 
where  is  his  temple,  where  tho  plain  of 
Thebes,  where  Memphis,  where  tho  laby- 
rinth of  Mcoris,  and  the  mysteries? 

Rub  your  eyes.  Dear  me  1  dear  nwj !  This 
i.s  not  Egypt;  but  merely  a  court  of  the  Fairy 
Pnlace,  representing  the  progress  of  ligyptian 
art.  Tlie  sphins  is  only  plaster  of  Pari-S  »nd 
two  Itiiliiin  modellers  in  dusty  moustachea 
and  blou-Bs,  lluked  with  white  like  the  fro.st 
of  a  twelfth  cake,  are  giving  the  Unishing 
touch  to  the  legs  of  Meiunon.  So  from  Egypt 
into  Nineveh,  from  Nineveh  into  Greece, 
from  Greece  into  Rome,  from  Rome  to  the 
Renaissnnce,  from  the  Renaissance  to  tho 
L<.iuis  Qualorzo.  We  wander  from  court  to 
court,  each  tirmly  stamping  in  our  mind's 
eye  the  uso  and  progru£8,  and  culmiaatiou 
and  decadence  of  every  school,  losing  our- 
selves in  the  m.n*e«  of  antiquity,  and  hnding 
ourselves  in  the  Crystal  I'aluco  again.  Lost 
ever)'  now  and  then  in  wonders  of  art  and 
architecture,  from  the  winged  lions  of  Nin- 
eveh to  Rauch'ti  great  statue  of  Bavaria; 
from  tho  triumphs  of  Sesostris  to  Pradier'.s 
eolossy\l  Victorys  sculptured  fur  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon;  from  the  Discobolus,  tho  Djing 
Gladiator,  the  Medicean  Venus,  to  Maro- 
chetii'«  statue  of  Wiwhiiigton. 

Somebody  tells  me,  thiit  in  'fifty -four,  ihewj 
splendid  courts  of  art  will  exhi'.'it  the  linest 
colleetiou  of  models  of  pculplure  in  the  world, 
Everv  museum  io  Europe  has  been  ransacked, 
and  ilie  cream  o(  e.'u'h  h;is  been  brought  to 
Fairyland  to  teach  tho  Enj^lish  people  to 
understand,  to  appreciate,  to  love  art  I  say, 
to  teach  them.  They  are  teachable,  docile, 
eager  even  to  learn  ;  but  they  have  not  been 
laught  as  yet.  They  shall  leave  the  penny  plain 
and  twopence  coloured  style,  and  the  smooth 
album  landscapes  and  poonah  exteriors,  and 
smirking  heads ;  the  highly  finished  tn- 
graving.s  of  stags  ripping  up  one  another's 
entrails  with  their  horn.s,  the  colossal  statues 
of  kings  without  stirrups,  and  kings  with 
pigtails,  and  duke*  upon  the  ti->ps  of  doors, 
and  admirals  on  tho  tops  of  masts.  lliTf,  in 
the  Fairy  Palace  of  our  modern  magidrui, 
Josephus  Liliensis,  will  bo  spread  befuru 
them  a  banquet  culled  from  the  choicest 
li'en-sures  of  the  Locjvre,  the  Vatican,  the 
Museo  IJorbonico,  the  Pitti  Pakte,  and  the 
Glyptotheea,  and  aa  they  nin  they  will  rend 
— aye,  and  read  to  a  glorious  pur()ose. 

A  curious  population  may  be  noted  in  this 
department  of  Fairyland.  Hirsute  men  with 
feces  full  of  stern  determination  are  busily 
putting  together,  and  finishing,  and  furbish- 
ing up  great  statues,  and  busts,  and  groups 


of  animals,  Giacorao  Pcrugio,  from  Bologna, 
perchance,  is  skilfully  adjusting,  in  an  ana« 
toinical  manner,  the  arm  of  the  Fameso 
Hercules;  while  Bartolomeo  Guari  «  peace- 
fully heating  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  liomcly 
iron  saucepan  wherewith  to  fasten  on  the 
head  of  the  Erycinian  boar.  Uuj;e,  baker- 
like  sacks,  containing  tho  flour  of  !u*t — 
the  snowj'  gypsum  of  which  these  goodly 
sculpture  loaves  arc  moulded — are  strewn 
about,  with  their  plain  ranvas  and  nuldled 
sides  in  curious  propinquity  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite creations  of  Phitltas  and  Praxiteles, 
to  the  mysterious  aspirations  of  the  nameless 
but  deathless  ssculptors  of  Babylon  and  E-^vpt. 
Diana  the  huntress,  and  Antinow,  anil' the 
Gladiator,  and  the  Fawn  dincinpr,  and  tho 
Fawn  laughing,  Grecian  and  Roman  FHJryland 
hokls  them  all.  They  arc  all  here,  breathing 
that  immortal  life  of  beauty  and  poetry  which 
laughs  at  the  scythe  of  Time,  and  the  fury 
of  barbarism,  and  the  neglect  of  itjnoraiicc  ; 
which  has  survived — and  will  through  alt 
ages,  even  though  it  be  only  in  a  shattered 
tor»f>  or  a  maiinetl  limb — the  fanaticism  of  tho 
iconoclast,  the  antiquarian  sacrilege  of  tho 
Christian,  the  shells  and  gunpowder  of  tho 
barbarous  Turk.  These  Fine  Art  Courts  of 
the  Fairy  Palace  not  only  carr^'  (he  mind 
back  thousands  of  years — to  the  Forum  and 
tlie  .\i'ropolis,  to  Semiramis  and  Sennncherib, 
Io  Alcibiades  and  Augufitu.s ;  but,  by  tho 
mere  potency  of  their  beauty  and  refinement 
of  embodied  thought,  purifies  and  enlightens, 
elevntes  and  ennobles  our  intellects  and 
our  hearts.  These  pla.ster  casts  are  monu- 
ments of  pure,  honest,  soulful  art.  Their  pro- 
totypes were  chiselled,  doubtless,  by  pagans 
and  jtanthei.sts ;  but  of  a  surety,  even  though 
unknown  to  them,  a  breath  from  heaven  must 
have  touched  the  strings  of  these  men's  souls ; 
the  tux,  tho  light,  the  tire  of  genius,  must 
have  been  in  them,  with  them — in  their 
plastic  flritj:rs,  with  their  fervent  hearts,  when 
they  moulded  these  forms  and  facts — immor- 
tal, unapproachable,  save  by  the  human 
frames  whoso  most  exquisite  conditions  they 
delineate. 

Fairy-land  behind  tho  scencH !  The  won- 
ders of  tho  Forum  ni<d  the  Acropolis  stand- 
ing on  wooden  plinths  (afterwards  to  be 
plastcriflcd)  lahetlcd  "Fragile,  with  care, 
this  side  up."  Greece  and  Athens  have  come 
to  Sydenham  by  railway.  The  Emperor 
Trajan  has  travelled  by  ft  vile,  tnecbani- 
cfil  luggage  train  on  the  South-EnKtem 
RiiUviiy.  The  Mediccsn  Venus  has  been 
in  the  care  of  Me.«.urs.  Chaplin  and  Home, 
and  the  Laocoon  has  been  delivered  Uy  Messrs, 
Pickford  as  if  ho  had  Iwen  a  grand  piano- 
forte or  an  cn!;ine  boiler.  Brouprht  to  the 
v^■rr  portals  of  l''airy-lanrj  liy  a  burly  carter, 
with  a  br.iss-clasped  blottin;;-piiper-intcr- 
knved  account  lw>ok,  in  which  he  has  re- 
quested the  authorities  of  Fniry-latid  to 
register  the  receipt  of  the  package. 

Fairj'-land  begins  to  assume  a  pantomitnlt 
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appoanvncc — so  man^  and  80  sudden  are 
the  transitions.  Delighted  with  Greece  and 
Rome,  our  minds  saturated  with  classical 
associations,  wc  saunter  along,  looking  back, 
with  something  qtiitc  like  regret  and  gentle 
loTc  on  the  days  of  the  Gradui  ad  Par- 
luutum,  and  trochees,  and  dactyls,  and 
spondees.  The  mystic  numbers  of  the  A*  in 
pramenti  float  through  ourmcmory  like  strains 
of  byzone  music ;  we  sigh  to  toil  once  more 
over  Ine  arches  of  the  Pon^  n»inorum,  when, 
nruto,  wc  are  in  the  midst  of  steam  engines, 
not  water  pipes,  fairies  in  fu.stian,  and  bricks 
and  tik-.s. 

Tik'-s  certainly;  but  somchody  poinU  out 
to  u.s  that  we  have  not  quite  done  with  the 
classics  yet.  These  tilcis,  as  someb<kly  cora- 
tncnds  to  owr  attention,  arc  of  a  pccnliar 
sh.'vpe  and  make.  They  were  fa'^hionpd  very 
probably  by  a  simple  Tcddv  the  Tiler,  or 
some  other  industrial  equally  innocent  of 
the  cla.Hsic.s,  for  a  special  and  very  classical 
purpose.  For  that — no  Ics-s-^of  tiling  the 
hoiiso  of  a  Roman  gentleman  in  the  Roman 
cits'  of  Pompeii. 

into  which,  through  as  unadulterated  an 
English  hoarding  door  as  ever  had  "  no  ad- 
mittance except  on  business"  inscribed  upon 
it,  wc  Bpee<lily  intrude  into  the  chamber  of  n, 
Roman  maiden,  the  Saloon  of  a  Pompoian 
family,  or  the  study  of  an  old  world  student. 
The  walls  are  alive  with  forms  and  colours  of 
enchanting  brightness.  Cupids,  pecjiing 
archly  out  of  bowers ;  mimic  bird-cafrcs, 
with  birds  pecking  at  the  wires,  strung  from 
the  roof  with  threads  of  p»int ;  reclining 
fanns ;  satyrs,  twinkling  fun  out  of  their 
n»g<iish  eyes,  and  bacchantes  dancing  on  slack 
ropes  ofwTcathed  flowers.  Mystic  sipis,  and 
landscapes,  and  pilasters  that  sectn  to  s(.irt 
into  the  room,  and  make  you  careful  not  to 
run  against  their  true  perspective.  Then,  in 
the  open  court,  beside  the  family  fountain 
(sweet  substitute  for  the  Englishman's  fire- 
side), how  eloquent,  how  classical,  how 
poetical,  how  sentimental  one  might  bo  in 
this  Roman  house  1  Now  is  the  time  to  think 
about  the  atrium,  the  sedilia,  the  cothurnus, 
the  toga  virilis,  amphone,  the  Street  of  Tombs 
and  the  house  of  the  Tragic  Poet.  Yet 
now  is  also  the  time  to  content  ourselves 
with  contemplating  the  fairy  aspect  of  this 
Roman  house;  the  open  courtyard  with 
no  blue  Italian  sky  above,  but  the  glass 
ridgi-s  and  furrows  and  iron  girders  of 
Joseplius  Liliensis ;  the  narrow  little  bed- 
chambers all  around,  which  the  ftiirj'  artists 
(mostly  foreigners)  are  decorating  with 
fenciful  arabe.iquos  ;  the  gilded  columns,  the 
bright  mural  paintings — triumphs  of  fairy- 
polychromy — and,  superintending  all,  an  in- 
telligent foreigner  smoking  a  cigar  and 
attired  in  n  cut-away  coat  and  a  wide-awnkc 
hat.  Why  doesn't  ho  wear  the  toga  virilis? 
Why  isn't  bis  name  Quintns  Curtius 
Uaxt 

Now  too  is  the  time  to  contrast  all  this 


loveliness    with   the  sudden  horrors  of 
swallowed   city.      Now  is   the   time   to 
member  the  skeleton  clutching  the  bag 
gold,  the  dead  soldier  in  his  fetters,  the  l>rci 
of  the  dancing  girl  pressed  against  the  ash 
the  mark  of  the   wine-cup   on   the  ui.irl 
counter.      Now  is  the  time  to  see  the  nml 
lava  welling  and  creeping  up  the  gorgeo' 
walls;    to   picture  Vesuvius  vomiting  foi 
flro  and   stones;    the  (laming  river  of  la' 
rushing  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  ;  tl 
shower  of  red  hot  ashes,  the  plague  of  f;(o«i 
the  pestilence  of  burning  sparks,  the  swnllo' 
[ng    up    alive    of   Pompeii,    men,    woiui 
children,  houses,  city  and  all. 

We  lose  ourselves  for  a  while  in  a  maze 
corridors  of  unpretending  deal  boards,  co: 
taining  innumerable  pigeon-holes  ; — ofli 
devoted  to  officials  supcrinlendtng  diflfere 
departments  of  Fairy-land.  These  arc  tl 
spiders  watching  over  the  intricacies  of  the 
great  weh ;  and  here  they  sit  in  their  par- 
lours ;  but  they  do  not  follow  the  example 
of  the  spider  in  the  popular  ballad,  by  n.-ikiiiR 
the  flies  or  visitors  to  walk  in — "  Private" 
being  the  rule  over  the  doors,  and  admit  tanoo 
the  exception. 

The  vicinity  of  Fairy-Iand  is  not  without 
that  extremely  mundane  attribute,    mud. 
became  sensible  of  this  fact  when  appi-onc 
ing    its    precinct;    I   am   conftrmc<f    in  m 
opinion    by   most   woful    experience    when 
I    leave    the    halls    of    the    Fairy    Palace 
to  traverse  the  park  and  gardens  of  Fairy- 
land.    Somebody,  as  wc  descend  ranges 
noble  torrnces,  shows  me  where  the  ningnitt? 
cent  foimtains  that  arc  to  surpass  Versailles 
arc  to  be;    where  the  waterfall  laid   dowi 
to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  the   dimensions 
Niagnrn;  where  the  a ///ww  statues  ;   whci 
the   famous   lake   now   being  excavated 
whose  waters — by  means  of  this  same 
cade — tiilal  effects  are  to  be  producetl ;  whci 
a,  belt  of  botanical  plants  is  to  encircle  tl 
entire  space.      While  admiring  the  vastn 
of  the  gardens,  the  vivid  beauty  of  the  velvet 
sward,  the  taste  with  which  every  path  a 
plot,  every  alley  and  nvctuie  have  been  li 
out;  while  gloating  over  the  blue  distance-' 
of  the  most  hcautiful  landscape  near  London, 
I  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  weather  had 
not  lieon  quite  so  moist  lately ;  that  the  fairy 
soil  was  not  qtn'te  so  stiff  in  some  parts  ana 
so  Bto[>py  in   others ;    and  finally  that  I  h  " 
not   forgotten   to  bring  American  oversb 
or  ft   pair  of  mudlark's  boots  with  me 
Fairyland. 

But  what  arc  these  trifling  thorns  to 
rose,  when  we  approach  the  terminus  of 
walk  ;  which  is  through  a  wood,  and  w 
several  planks  over  gulley.s.nnd  through  mai 
moras.ie.s  quagmires,  cart-ruts  and  ditches 
We  are  bound  for,  and  at  last  arrive  at  a  lonf 
low  shed,  where  there  is n  furnace,  seveniil  toM 
of  modelling  clay,  several  modellers,  a  book 
fur  VA  to  sign  our  aut»?raphs  in,  an  astotC 
Triton   in   hessian  boots    and  low-crowail 
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hat  {possibly  his  conch-sliollj,  several  rats,  and 
finally  tlic  worUl  beforu  the  Hood. 

The  world  hcl'oro  the  llt)oJ.  Yes.  Ages, 
perhaps,  htforc  Noali's  ark  wus  built,  or 
launched,  or  thought  of.  la  thia  shed  the 
Triton  known  as  Watt-rhouso  Hawkins  has 
conspired  with  the  King  of  Aniinal.s  Pro- 
ftsiior  Owuii,  to  bring  back  thobo  ante- 
diluvian days  when  there  were  giants  in  tlie 
land.  I'rc-Adaiuito,  pt-rhaps;  prc-Noahitc, 
certainly.  Modelled  according  to  some  subtle 
theorj-.'adniirably  carried  out  into  praetiee ; 
the  niarrtls  of  what  wo  may  call  scienlilic  art 
— plasticity  applied  to  comparative  anatomy 
— aro  the.  great  monsters  and  repUk'S  of 
the  fossil  world.  The  iehthyoKaurus,  the 
ploaiowjurus,  the  megatherium,  the  mastodon, 
igua-arneton  ;  gigantic  creatures  of  liisard, 
toadlike,  fro^dikc,  beastlike  form  grin  at 
you,  crawl  at  you,  wind  their  hideous  tails 
round  you.  Hero  is  a  monster  within 
whoso  monstrous  feet  the  Triton,  Water- 
house,  intends  to  give  n  dinner  to  twenty- 
two  person.s ;  ami  a  beardeti  assistant, 
coolly  srjuatte<l  between  the  monster's  fore- 
legs, U  ad  coolly  giving  him  a  coat  of  scales 
will)  his  modclJin;^  tool.  Ail  these  antedilu- 
vian monstcr.s,  wiiich  will  Anally  be  executed 
iu  a  composition  as  hard  as  stone,  will  be 
placed  on  the  ^hores  of  two  artilicial  islands 
in  the  lake  ;  one  exhibiting  the  secondary, 
the  other  the  tertiary  epochs  of  the  world. 
There,  among  reeds  and  slime,  the  great  flsh 
liziirdi  crawl,  and  higher  up  the  great  Irish 
elk  reposes.  All  of  which  is  explained  to  us 
in  a  liillc  studio,  where  sepia  sketches  of  elks 
and  uiastoilon,  and  megatheriii  mingle  with 
clay  sketch  models  and  casts  of  skulls  and 
fcioiirs  of  fossil  mammalia  and  reptiles. 

"  In  'Hlly  foiij" — when  the  nave  and  aisles, 
transepLs  and  courts,  gardens  and  parterres, 
of  this  gigantic  Pnlaco  are  all  swept  and  gar- 
rished,  the  floor  laid,  the  cumbrous  materials 
of  industry  removed,  the  interior  tinted  to 
the  h.irmonious  hues  proposctl  by  the  Colour 
Kin;;,  Owen  Jones ;  when  the  temperatures 
of  half  the  climates  of  the  globe  are  iraltatx^d  ; 
when  specimens  of  the  vegetation  of  half 
the  world  are  brought  to  flourish,  here,  within 
seven  miles  of  Londori ;  when  the  loveliest 
flowers  of  the  worlii  bloom  in  this  great 
crystal ;  when  the  great  fountains  send  up 
their  silver  spray ;  when  almost  every- 
thing that  is  beautifiil  in  Nature,  in  .\rt, 
in  Industry  has  here  its  type,  its  repre- 
sentative, its  imitation  ;  when  its  halls  are 
thronged  by  thousands  of  every  class  and 
shade  of  class — when  it  shall  l>e  recognized 
as  a  palace  and  a  pleasure  ground  for  tliosc 


it  Fairyland  ?  In  calling  its  accompli.shcd 
inventor  a  magician?  In  declaring  that 
magic  and  magicians  aro  not  dead  when  such 
structures  exist  as  the  Cr^'stal  Palace,  and 
s.uch  men  are  among  us  as  the  Djin,  Josephoa 
Liliensis,  otherwise  Sir  Joseph  Pajtton? 

THE  CRADLE  AND  THE  GRAVE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  of  18.50  I 
was  working  quietly  in  Sydney,  by  no  means 
dissatisfied  with  my  position,  when  a  vague 
rumour  reached  the  city  that  gold  had  been 
fouml  in  the  Bathurst  district  of  the  colony. 
As  one  result  of  the  excitement  that  suc- 
ceeded, it  only  poncenis  rac  now  to  state  that 
the  fiillowing  a<lvertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  Sydney  .Morning  Herald  emanated 
from  the  writer  of  these  pages  :  — 


TTRON  0(»L[)  DIOdlNOS.    Wnntetl  by  o  p.irty 
wlio  1b  nhout  lo  proci»L'<t  to  rlie  mlneA,  a  , 
In  hdn  In  unl  to  Mutro  the  rxpAi 
Aa.lr»i«,  W.,  X Sinwt,  Wuoloomooloa 
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n<c4  of  tlift 


we  were  bold  and  vvcra  unwilling  to  delay.   51y 
whose  lot  it  is  Vt  labour,  as  well  as  for  those  |  partner,  alike  careless  and  confident,  caused 


who  sit  in  ivory  chairs  and  ride  in  golden 
coaches :  when  the  CVystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, and  its  railways,  its  electric  telejrraphH, 
its  banqueting  halls  for  every  grade  of  mortals 
from  the  lavish  noble  1o  the  economical 
artisan,  are  comi)kted,  do  you  think  I  shall 
hire  been  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  calling 


Having  written  the  above  advertisement  I,  on 
the  santc  day,  resigned  my  situation. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  morning,  there 
camo  three  replies.  The  first  was  from  a 
recent  emigrant,  or  what  in  Sydney  parlance 
is  known  eomiuoiily  as  a  "  new  chum."  Ho 
ciTtaiiily  would  know  too  little  of  colonial 
iile.  The  second  w.as  from  a  gentleman  who, 
as  I  more  than  suspected,  knew  too  much  to 
be  either  an  agreeable  as-soeiato  or  an  eligible 
partner.  The  third  came  in  tlie  form  uf  a 
very  sliort  note,  requesting  an  interview  at  a 
certain  time  and  place,  on  the  subject  of  my 
advertisement.  I  liked  the  look  of  it,  and  at 
the  hour  n.nined  by  my  correspondent,  duly 
called  at  a  boarding  house  appointed  as  our 
meeting.  So  I  met  with  the  person  who  be- 
came my  partner. 

He  was  singularly  hnudsoinc;  very  dark, 
but  darkened  as  I  liiouglit  by  exposure 
chieflv,  though  he  must  linvc  been  originally 
dark,  for  he  had  ravu-n  hair  and  a  completely 
black  nioustaeho.  His  eye,  large,  black,  and 
restless,  never  became  fixed  on  anybody  ;  that 
I  grew  afterwards  to  noii.'e,  when  I  noticed 
also  that  his  raiinner — which  was  genenilly 
lively  and  at  all  times  that  of  n  genllcman — 
now  and  then  fell  by  n  sudilen  changu  from 
gaiety  into  a  perfect  pit  of  gloom.  1  shall 
call  this  partner  of  mine  Brovvden.  We 
agreed  without  delay  upon  Ihe  terms  of  part- 
nersliip,  and  commenced  together  preparatiooa 
for  a  start. 

Winter  was  then  rapidly  approaching,  but 


mo  to  feel  young  in  his  company,  because  he 
went  to  work  with  so  much  cool  indiirerencc. 
To  me,  reddiot  with  excitement,  hi''  eold 
mniincr  was  quite  unintelligiVtle,  and  I  could 
not  reTrain  on  one  occa-ion  from  e.\ pressing 
my  sense  of  his  self-possession,  upon  the  eve 
of  a  change  that  surely  was  an  c^wkSsusan 
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lives.  He  replied  very  gloomily,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  life  flrorth  making  a  fuss 
about. 

Our  preprtration."*  were  made  under  hi.s 
Buporiritcndonce  with  much  care.  Three 
months'  allowance  of  flour,  tea,  and  supir,  a 
good  cradle,  and  mining  iaiplcmcnt.s,  cooking 
utensils  and  cTerything  necessary  for  the 
gipsey  life  «o  were  about  to  lead  ;  a  calico 
ti-nt.  Mid  finally  a  strong  spring  cart  with  a 
tilted  cover,  for  the.  carriage  of  our  goods 
and  chattels,  were  provided.  Then  we  got  n 
horse  that  we  called  "  Bony  "  for  its  leanness ; 
and  engaged  lattUy  an  intelligent  lad  in  wlioin 
I  was  interested,  as  tent  keeper  and  cook. 
He  was  to  have  liberal  wage.'<,  and  the  dou- 
ceur of  a  small  "  lay  "  or  share  in  the  wliolc 
product  of  our  labours. 

My  partner,  who  wa-s  jack  of  all  trades, 
master  of  all,  a  host  in  hiin.self,  conducted 
everything,  and  pave  uie  enorraous  satisfac- 
tion ;  all  wi-nt  well  and  the  evening  previous 
to  our  actual  start  at  last  arrived.  The  pack- 
inc  of  the  rart,  the  last  duty  to  he  done 
m  Sydney,  was  performed  liy  him  in  the 
courtyard  of  his  hou.'W  by  candlelight,  with 
BO  much  skill  and  expedition,  that  [  fancied 
for  a  moment  his  trade  wa.s  di.>!C0Tercd,  and 
that  he  must  have  been  a  carrier  or  a  packer 
all  his  life,  hut  that  idea  was  dispelled  wlien 
1  ob.<M;rved  the  equally  professional  style  in 
which  he  proceeded  to  feed  and  groom  down 
Bony. 

Tt  was  a  moonlight  night,  clear,  sharp,  and 
bracinK.  After  drinking  a  gla.ss  of  jirog  to  thf 
success  of  our  enterpri.>ie,  I  walked  briskly 
across  the  racecourse  to  my  lodgings  at  Woo- 
lonmooloo  Bny.  We  had  agreed  to  meet  and 
gfnrt  at  sunrise  the  next  morning.  1  feltliappy. 
The  imionlit  air,  and  the  scene  gave  exalta- 
tion to  my  feelings.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly  on  (he  bay,  transfanning  it  into  a 
pcrfi'Ct  take  of  silver,  while  the  dark  rocks 
and  the  trees  upon  the  shore  stood  out  in 
bold  relief,  black,  crisp,  and  defined  against 
Uic  background  of  a  blue  sky  crowded  with 
Stars.  The  change,  the  uncertainty,  the 
novelty  of  the  adventure  befory  me,  llie 
present  .scene  mingled  with  nicmorie.s  of 
England,  all  helped  to  throw  me  for  the 
liiglil  into  a  state  of  feverish  excitement. 

H.-fiH'e  the  dawn  I  started  from  uiy  bed, 
and  licgan  for  the  first  time  to  dun  my  digger's 
costume,  which  consisted  of  a  particularly 
bright,  scjirlet  shirt,  secured  at  tlie  waist  by 
a  broad  Ijelt,  a  Califomian  felt  hat,  strong 
lnnk>kiM  tniwscrs,  with  loatlirr  b-ggings  up 
to  the  thigh-i,  and  boots  more  dural>lc  than 
elegant.  There  belonged  to  my  personal  equip- 
ment also  a  pair  of  good  stout  blankets,  an 
opossum  rug,  two  or  three  blue  shirts,  a 
change  of  outer  raiment  and  a  stout  pilot 
coat 

1  lound  my  partner  not  only  equipped  him- 
Klf,  but  finishing  the  li>adirig  of  iJie  cart  to 
which  he  had  already  harnessed  llony.  He 
iraa  dressi'd  in  much  the  same  style  aa  myself, 
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excepting  that  instead  of  the  belt  which 
secured  my  shirt,  he  wore  round  his  waist  a 
very  long  and  hand.'iomo  crimson  silk  sash, 
with  the  fringed  ends  hanging  down  on  each 
aide  of  hi.-j  person.  It  contained  a  large  and 
formidable  knife.  I  could  not  help  feeling  at 
the  first  glance  that  in  my  person.-U  appear- 
ance, which  before  I  li.id  seen  hira  I  flattcrtMl 
myself  was  rather  telling,  I  was  after  all 
immeasurably  behind  Crowden,  whose 
turcsquc  costume  S-'it  upon  him  as  though' 
had  been  acmstomed  to  it  all  his  life,  wl 
mine,  as  I  felt  painfullj*  conscious  (at  an 
rate  until  the  gloss  was  taken  out  of  it),  mi 
me  look  fitter  for  a  fancy  dress  ball  lliaii] 
piece  of  earnest  bu.sines-s.  Browden  recti 
wic  cheerfully;  we  had  a  merry  breakfast 
set  olV,  my  partner  ilriviiig,  1  and  the 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

There  is  nothing  between  Sydner  and 
Penrith — a  little  town  thirty-five  milVs  dis- 
tant, situated  at  the  foot  of  tlic  Blue  Moun- 
tains— worth  dwelling  u|K)n  here.  Tlie  road 
is  a  continual  succession  of  gentle  ups  and 
downs  with  fences  and  trees  at  the  kide.s  and 
in  most  places  cultivated  land  and  graxane 
padiJocks.  ■ 

We  had  plenty  of  company  uiion  the 
An  occasional  omnibus  bounil  Cn,-  ^^-,1 
dashed  past,  and  the  pass^■n(^t•r^.  i 
jokes  at  our  ciipcnsc,  for  the  "di-_ 
in  those  days  only  half  believed  in.  J  licro 
were  many  besides  ourselves,  however,  briunil 
for  the  same  bourne,  travelling  in  group.s  of 
three  or  four,  and  often  siuglj-,  stick  iu  hiiiid, 
along,  each  man  carrying  his  "swag"'  across 
his  slioitlders. 

The  travellers  on  thjit  part  of  their  route 
seemcfl  to  be  taking  their  work  easily.  The 
verandahs  of  every  public-house  we  pas-scd 
(and  there  were  plenty  of  them)  contained 
groups  of  blue-shirtcd  pilgrims,  with  a  few 
red.s;  a  red  shirt  was  at  that  time  the  mark 
of  the  "  gentleman  digger."  These  all  frater- 
nised with  us  and  we  with  them  right  merri 
There  was  another  set  of  pilgrims  moving 
the  opposite  direction,  not  by  any  means 
cheerful.  Weary  and  foot-sore,  dirty 
depreRsed,  we  now  and  then  met  with 
turning  diggers,"  plodding  buck  to  Sydi 
with  their  golden  visions  scattered.  Hi 
made  great  fun  of  disappointment  on 
road.  "  Have  you  sold  your  cradle.  Jack 
was  for  a  long  time  the  standing  quesi 
adilres.<»ed  by  those  going  up  to  others  coniii 
down.  The  answer  often  was  a  mock! 
laugh,  or  else  a  discharge  of  the  most  horril 
predictions  as  to  the  result  of  the  inquii 
own  adventure.  For  the  most  pari,  howeri 
tlie.'io  returns  were  persons  who  hud  ne.il 
the  manner  nor  the  means  of  proj-pe 
Many  had  not  even  reached  the  mines  at 
but  had  lost  heart  half-way  upon  the  joui 
Some  had  started  without  money,  tool* 
provisions  ;  and  a  few,  we  whispered  to  a 
other,  were  not  quite  so  poor  as  they 
have  us  to  suppose ;   but  carried   oa 
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persons  fiecrclly  the  satisfactory  rosulU  of  ■ 
few  days'  c'IUcii<nl  lolxnir. 

Ploilding  nlong  a  few  yards  in  the  rear  of 
our  oiirt,  while  the  hoy  drove,  Browden  nnd 
I  conversed  cheerfully  on  various  topics,  but 
chitlly  of  course  on  the  (to  us)  eo^ossing  one 
of  all — tlio  newly  discovered  gold  field,  nnd 
our  [irnt![>ocffi  in  connection  with  iL  I  found 
that,  in  intelligeni'e  and  practical  expcricnoe, 
I  Ikiid  not  overratetl  my  coinpanion'K  power ; 
btit  in  the  courtie  of  our  talk  I  warf  surprised, 
nnd  even  fidgette*]  to  hear  only  then  for  the 
fir^t  time  tliat  he  hud  been  in  California.  I 
forget  e.\a<;lly  how  the  fact  came  out ;  but  I 
reuicmber  asking  him  point  blank  if  it  were 
not  so,  and  being  struck  with  the  odd  way  in 
■which  ho  replied  lo  so  natural  a  question. 
His  eyes  wandered  restlcs.sly  from  mu  to  the 
ground,  and  his  words  sounded  more  like  the 
confession  of  a  crime  than  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  plain  fact  lie  was  not  long  eiu- 
barra*+ed,  and  soon  told  tile  with  JiLs  usual 
carelessness  that  he  had  been  unfortunate  in 
California,  had  lost  in  the  (jambling  saloons 
of  San  Franciseo  all  that  he  earned  at  the 
mines ;  therefore  he  hated  the  place,  and 
abhoiTed  its  very  name.  In  short,  he  never 
wished  to  have  it  again  mentioned.  Ho  then 
abruptly  changed  the  subject ;  but,  after  a 
few  minutcii,  fell  silent  and  seemed  to  retire 
within  a  cloud. 

Tow.ird.s  afternoon  we  pas-scd  through 
Paranintts,  where  we  only  stopped  to  buy 
Homo  iniittnii.  Four  or  five  miles  onward 
beyond  the  Paramatta  toll-bar  we  encamped 
in'the  bu.sh,  as  became  us  viiKrants  after  gold. 
Wo  made  a  bedstead  of  the  cart,  an(l  as 
Browden  was  not  talkative  over  the  mutton, 
tea  and  damper,  I  very  socn  turned  in  and 
left  him  brooding  in  the  moonlight  over  the 
great  fire,  I  awoke  once  in  the  night  and  found 
my  partner  sleeping  by  my  side,  but  Kcareely 
eceniing  to  enjoy  his  rest.  He  tossed  his 
arwiK  aiul  murmured  incoherently,  while  1  lay 
somewhat  oppressed  with  the  general  dri'ari- 
nessof  my  bush  bedroom.  A  sound  of  horses' 
hofifs  coming  along  the  road  at  a  .short  trot 
ftttrncted  my  attention.  A  patrol  of  mounted 
police  ro<le  briskly  jmst  with  their  long  dark 
cloaks  waving  behind  them,  and  their  steel 
gabrc  scabbards  rattling  loudly  as  they  went. 
They  h.id  a  right,  I  suppose,  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance in  our  bedroom,  hut  they  broke  the 
slumbers  of  my  partner,  who  woke  with  a 
scream.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  reassured  by  my 
'oicc  he  muttered  something  about  night- 
mare, and  turning  on  bin  side  was  soon  asleep 
again.  T  lay  for  some  time  wondering  Un- 
couUnrt.'tbly.  The  wild  wund  perhaps  helped 
to  put  into  my  head  tliat  my  eimipunion's 
scream  was  an  uncanny  sound,  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  common  nightmare  tlieory. 
Well,  never  mind,  I  went  to  sleep,  and  the 
nest  morning  we  had  breakfast  nnd  went  on 
again  toward.-*  the  gold.  We  rested  at  noon 
under  a  gum  tree.  Towards  evening  we 
passed   through   Penrith,  and  crossed  soon 


afterwards  a  ferry  on  the  river  Nejican, 
which  accommodated  five  or  six  loaded  teams 
with  any  number  of  fooft-pas-scngcrs.  Thia 
ferry — since  the  gold-digging  fever  set  in — 
had  tume<l  out  to  its  owner,  as  he  told  m« 
himself  on  my  way  across,  "better  than 
digging  by  long  chalk-s."  Having  en  i.-<sod  the 
river  we  were  at  the  edge  of  the  large  tract 
of  open  country  lying  at  the  bast  of  the  Blue 
Mounlaine,  called  Emu  Plains,  an  extensive 
and  cultivated  Hat,  stretching  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  dotted  with  cottages  and 
liinn-housea.  The  lofty  and  rugged  moun- 
tains rising  abruptly  out  of  such  a  plain, 
furnieil  the  best  bit  of  scenery  we  had  yet 
met  with.  ^Ve  were  anxious  to  caro]>  before 
it  became  quite  dark.  There  were  unpleasant 
sytiiptoms  too  of  an  inclination  to  a  change  in 
the  weather,  which  had  so  far  favoured  us. 
A  dense  mass  of  lurirt-Iooktng  clouds  hung 
threateningly  over  the  crests  of  the  moun- 
tains and  obscured  the  last  beams  of  tlio  sun. 
The  air,  which  had  been  during  the  ilny 
almost  unnaturally  oppres,sive  for  the  season, 
had  now  become  disogrccably  cold  ;  and  the 
bleak  wind  swept  with  momentjirily  increas- 
ing violence  over  the  wide  and  unsheltered 
plain.  On  arrival  at  our  camping-place 
(almost  at  the  foot  of  the  moun(nins)  we 
found  a  complete  little  settlement  of  n  doyxn 
teams  or  more,  with  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
persnns  belonging  to  them,  bivouacking  on 
the  ground.  Some  had  already  pitched  their 
teJits,  lighted  their  fires,  hobbled  their  horses, 
and  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
suppers.  Others,  more  recently  arrived, 
were  hurrving  their  own  day's  labours  to  a 
close.  We  lost  no  time  in  imitating  their 
example.  It  was  dark  by  the  time  we  had 
made  ourselves  snug  for  the  night,  and  were 
boiling  our  pots  and  rooking  our  .suppers  on 
the  huge  five  which  burnt  in  the  centre  of  the 
encampment; — a  joint-stock  fire  established 
on  the  equilaV)1c  principle  that  each  (lart}"- 
using  it  should  fetch  his  share  of  fuel.  It  was 
a  very  dark  and  wild  and  winterly  night. 
To  windwanl  of  the  immense  fire — which 
now  rose  bluKlng  high  into  the  air,  and  now 
sent  roaring  and  spitting  myriads  of  sparks 
before  the  fury  of  the  blast — were  sitting  or 
reclining  the  assembled  party,  almost  every 
mnn  glmving  in  the  red  tireli;:lit,  nnd  the 
whole  forming  a  group  which  with  its  strong 
lights  and  deep  shadows,  the  surrounding  ac- 
comjianimeids  of  tents  and  horses,  nnd  with 
the  dark  mnimtnins  rising  like  ghosts  in  the 
laekground,  wtnild  have  been  extremely  wel- 
come to  Sulvalor  Rosa.  We  were  very 
merry,  and  after  suppers  liad  been  all  dis- 
cussed, pannikins  of  spirits  were  produced 
and  lianded  rotmd,  stories  wore  told,  jests 
were  attempted,  and  .songs  sung,  perhaps  a 
little  coarser  than  such  things  even  in  such 
assemblies  gcnenilly  are. 

Browden  and  I  of  course  fell  in  with  the 
humour  of  the  party.  Extended,  at  his 
Itngth  on  the  gmss,  in   the  full  blato  of  the. 
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fire,  vrkh  his  head  supported  by  his  hand,  my 
partner  lay  with  not  a  vestige  of  depression 
in  his  manner.  He  had  drunk  frt'oly  of  thu 
Bf'irils  which  bad  circulated,  and  had  proved 
hiiHBf'f  the  best  carouaer  of  us  all.  lie  roared 
out  jovial  songs,  spun  humorous  yanis,  and 
m*dejoke.s;  he  evoked  thundering  choruses, 
or  uprcirs  of  laughter,  or  of  exclamation.  As 
the  evening  wore  away,  under  the  inOuencc  of 
another  "lot,"  tlic  spirits  of  the  party  mounted 
to  a  wilder  and  more  frantic  ])itch.  Not  a 
star  twinkled  in  the  cloudy  sky  ;  the  wind 
blew  with  increasing  violence ;  hut  my 
partner  had  grown  merrier  than  ever. 
Suddenly,  however,  there  was  a  lull  in  his 
Diirth.  A  gloomy  frown  settled  upon  his  face, 
and  he  went  off  moody  and  reserved  to  his 
roo.st  in  our  cart. 

1  had  been  noticing  him,  for  he  vexed  and 
pu7.7.K'd  me.  Long  aflcr  I  had  gone  to  roost 
Deside  hitii  T  lay  wondcrinft,  while  be  was  fa.st 
asleep.  The  wind  had  lulled,  and  the  rnin 
poured  down  on  the  cart-cover ;  but  it  did 
not  wnke  him,  or  appear  tu  wnkc  him,  for 
that  he  often  shammed  sleep  I  was  certain. 
I  tried  to  make  out  what  had  raiiscd  the 
sudden  alteration  in  his  manner,  and  gradually 
remenibi>rcd  a  brL«:k  conversation  between 
two  "  old  hand.s  "  of  the  party,  who  had  been 
talking,  not  at  all  penitently,  of  the  causes  of 
their  liaving  been  "  sent  out."  The  darkest 
crimes  were  talked  of  by  tliosc  worthies  cosilj* 
cnousb,  nnd  rather  as  so  many  branches  of  .1 
good  profession  than  as  oti'encea  agaitist  fiod 
and  nitin.  Theft,  forgery,  and  burglary 
Kccmod  to  I*  in  Ibeir  eyes  just  so  many 
modes  of  doing  btiMne.'Js.  One  crime,  how- 
ever, ihey  refused  to  look  at  in  a  business 
light,  and  that  was  murder. 

"  What  I  Kays  is  this,"  I  rcmcmhercd  the 
iMO.'st  rascally-looking  of  the  two  to  have 
observed,  with  an  oath,  "  when  you  have  .a 
xnurdei-er  among  you,  peach  on  him ;  when 
he  is  nabbed,  hang  him." 

That  was  the  last  remark  uttered  before 
my  p.irtner  left  the  party,  of  which  he  Imd 
previously  been  the  leader.  I  fell  nslecptbat 
night  with  the  vaguo  horrible  tliouplit  that 
rtry  possibly  I  had  a  murderer  for  bedfellow. 
The  aspect  of  affairs  wbcn  I  looked  out  of 
Ihc  cart  about  daybreak  next  morning, 
Certainly  did  not  do  much  to  remove  the  dis- 
igTPoable  and  uncomfortable  impression  witii 
which  I  had  gone  to  sleep.  It  was  miserable 
weather ;  the  rain  poured  inces-santly.  The 
wet  was  streaming  through  our  canvas  roof 
(warranted  water-tight)  and  soaking  us. 
The  fires  were  out,  and  the  miserable-looking 
horses  huddling  together  for  shelter  in  the 
Ice  of  the  tents  and  drays,  looked  most  dis- 
consolate. Seeing,  however,  that  the  other 
men  were  up  and  moving,  I  aronsed  my 
partner,  and  in  the  active  preparations  neces- 
Mry  for  another  start,  soon  recovered  elasticity 
ofsjiirit.^  Wc  all  contrived  to  get  sufficient 
fire  to  boil  our  kettles,  and  having  break- 
bltod  uncomfortably  enough  in  the  soaking 


ruin  and  fed  our  horses,  set  (iff  together  (nine 
tennis  in  all)  up  Lapstune  Ilill,  beginning  our 
n.sccDt  of  the  Uluc  Mountains.  That  was  ai 
first  comparatively  cn.sy  work,  but  as  we  ros^ 
the  acclivity  grew  steeper  and  the  grouM 
worse;  we  skirted  gulleys,  cracked  whipi^ 
and  blasphoined ;  waded  knee-deep  in  Diud, 
pushed  carts,  chocked  wheels,  and  by  littl* 
rushes  of  a  few  yards  at  a  time  made  progrcssL 

Bony  exerted  himself  to  Iho  utmost,  and 
although  by  this  time  doubtless  disal>used  of 
any  notion  of  ease  in  the  work  before  him, 
he  still  tugged  and  strained  at  his  hames 
most  magnanimously.  His  imperial  nick* 
namesake  in  his  celebrated  passage  of  the 
Alps  coidd  not  have  evinced  more  energy  and 
absolute  determination.  Evidently  he  was 
not  a  horse  to  jib.  If  wc  found  it  bard  w  ork 
to  get  up  I/apstonc  Hill,  wc  afterwaj-il.-s  di 
covered  it  to  be  as  arduous  an  enterprise 
get  down  Mount  Victoria ;  the  difficultT 
being,  not  as  before,  to  got  the  horse  to  lift 
the  cart,  but  to  prevent  the  cart  from  ca 
inp  nw."iy  the  horse.  ^Vith  wheels  careful 
skidded,  and  with  a  large,  rough  tree  il 
ging  behind  us,  not  to  speak  of  our 
exertions  spent  in  kueping  the  cart  back, 
reached  the  bottom  in  safety.  At  the  fi 
of  the  mountain  we  found  once  more  r 
vated  country,  and  a  short  stage  further  ti 
us  through  a  little  nondescript  collection 
houses  called  the  town  of  Hartley.  TI 
little  glimp.se  of  civilisation  and  Ibis  taste  o; 
level  rcids  wo  soon  again  lost,  and  begn 
ascending  a  new  range  of  still  more  forniu 
dablc  mountains.  Our  onward  journey  tVn; 
Iroin  day  to  day,  dragged  its  slow  lenj 
along,  five  or  six  miles  being  sometimes  a  ful 
day's  jouriu'y.  Carcn.'ses  of  horses  and  bul- 
locks, in  all  stages  of  decomposition,  lay  b; 
the  waysides,;  miserable  weather  had  set 
and  bad  it  not  been  for  Browdon's  energy, 
frankly  own  that  I  slinuld  certainly  inyi 
have  jibbed  before  reaching  this  stage,  takii 
the  friendly  advice  to  "  go  back  1  "  bo 
quciitly  and  earnestly  pressed  upon  us 
crowds  of  backward-bound  adventurers. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Lambie,  the  highett 
range  wo  had  to  pass,  was  the  worst  tiijf 
all  and  the  most  dangerous  ndventure.  N( 
intnd  it.  On  we  went.  Solitary  Creek, 
Hreen  Swamp,  and  at  last  the  green  p! 
ill  which  the  town  of  Bathurst  stnnd.s 
duly  pa.ssed ;  and  after  sixteen  days  of 
sort  of  work,  with  a  broken  shalT,  wHb 
lame  and  almost  dead-beat,  and  ourselvcB 
not  much  belter  condition,  wc  at  last  reach<d 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  our  journey's  tn'L 
But  no  fatigue  could  subdue  the  priilo  sn  '. 
elation  with  which,  one  evening  n  little  b<'f< 
dusk,  we  caught  from  the  top  of  a  high  I 
(our  last  descent),  a  view  of  the  Turon  Ri 
winding  beneath  us.  The  sun — its  only 
pcaranre  for  many  days — had  shone  out 
the  doiids  just  before  sinking,  and  th; 
suddenly  a  golden  hue  over  the  pcenc, 
Suited  well  our  notion  of  the  soil  wc  had 
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seeking.  Along  the  bank*  of  the  river  tents 
I  -of  all  shapes  ami  si2cs,  many  of  Trhich  had 
^  fay  tlags  fluttoiifig  iix  the  breeze,  formed  lines 
that  appeared  to  us  quite  loartial.  The  wlitte 
smoke  wreathing  upwardii  from  the  hundreds 
of  ftrcs  before  the  tents  marked  the  mean- 
dering course  of  the  river  as  far  i.^  the  eye 
could  reach,  with  a  pale  blush  shade,  that 
contrasted  finely  with  the  dark  tint  of  the 
trees. 

Down-hill,  and  forward  for  a  mile  or  two, 
and  we  were  fairly  on  the  Turon.  Too  tired 
to  notice  n:uch,  wc  picked  out  a  convenient 
spot  for  the  erection  .of  our  tent,  near  to 
C'ommisiiioners'  Hill;  and,  after  an  hour  or 
so  of  work  in  fixing  it,  were  glad  to  rest 
under  its  shade  and  go  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  we  bteame  Turonites^  and  I 
shall  now  dencribe  generally  the  character  of 
a  day  .■Jpeiit  among  the  Turon  diggings.  Early 
morning  and  the  work  of  the  day  not  com- 
menced. Bright  and  clear  in  the  hrst  sun- 
beams the  stream,  yet  undisturbed,  runs 
pliicidly  along.  In  half-an-hour  the  cradles 
will  be  playing,  and  the  ])ure  current  taking 
the  culour  of  pea-.soup.  Turn  where  you  will 
the  ground  is  opened  up  and  burrowed  into 
by  the  gold-«eckcrs.  In  the  river  itaelf, 
wherever  the  stream  will  allow  them,  holes 
are  sunk,  and  these  are  only  to  be  kept 
Workable  by  the  incessant  use  of  pumps  and 
bailers.  "  lied  Claims,"  as  they  are  techni- 
cally called  (though  often  very  rich),  are 
troublesome  in  full  proportion  to  their  rich- 
ness. On  the  river  banks,  which  are  in  some 
pLices  precipitous  and  elsewhere  slope  gently 
upwards,  the  dry  diggings  at  least  furnish 
equal  proof  of  energy  and  industry.  Excava- 
tions dug  of  every  size  and  shape,  and  souic- 
times  01  immense  depth,  are  to  be  seen  or 
tumbled  into  on  all  sides.  From  these  "  bank 
claims,"  which  are  often  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  spot  where  the  cradles 
are  fixed,  the  washing  stuif  is  carried  down 
by  steps  and  passages  to  the  water  side.  In 
some  places  I  saw  that  the  diggers  had  pre- 
ferred the  more  dangerous  plan  of  careless 
tnniiL'lling.  Afterwards  that  became  the 
u.su.'d  practice,  and  some  serious  accidents 
occurred,  two  or  three  lives  being  lost 
through  the  falling  in  of  top  stuff  upon 
labourers  below.  I  went  to  sec  a  set  of  Ger- 
mans— [Surra  Burnt  miners  from  Adelaide — 
who  had  in  this  way  dug  a  subterranean 
gallery,  and  were,  as  I  was  told,  doing  a  great 
stroke.  They  were  at  work  by  candle  light, 
and  though  impre.ssed  with  admiration  of 
tlieir  skill  and  energy,  I  was  not  sorry  to 
escape  out  of  their  hole. 

But  to  go  back  to  my  day's  programme. 
It  is  early  morning,  and  as  yet  the  only 
labour  going  on  bears  upon  breakfast.  The 
air  JH  perfumed  with  the  scent  of  mutton, 
for  pans  of  chops  arc  being  fried  at  every  fire 
down  all  the  miles  of  tent  that  line  the  river. 
Stretched  on  the  g^ass,  with  the  puts  of  tea 
by  their  sides,  and  with  huge  cuts  of  damper 


covered  with  mutton  in  their  flsts,  the  dig 
gcrs  breakfa.st.  As  the  sun  makes  its  appear- 
ance over  the  Wallaby  Rocks  the  morning 
meal  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  men  walk  on 
to  their  claims  and  cradles ;  the  tools  left  in 
the  holes  last  night  are  taken  up,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  gold-hunters  are  filling  the 
whole  place  with  noise.  Those  at  work  in 
the  claims  wield  picks,  shovels,  and  crow- 
bars ;  others,  who  carry  washing  stuff  from 
the  iiolcs  to  the  cradles,  trut  conlinu.-illy 
bac.kwiu"ds  and  forwards  with  the  precious 
dirt,  either  contained  in  bags  hung  over  their 
backs  or  in  buckets  slung  by  a  yoke  from 
their  shoulders.  Those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
wash  the  stuff  so  brought  to  tliein  are  not 
less  bu.^y,  and  the  air  resounds  «vith  the  loud 
clatter  of  hundreds  of  cradles  in  full  play. 
The  sun  rises  brighter  and  higher,  and  its 
heat  makes  the  severe  labour  oppressive ;  but 
though  the  perspiration  pours  from  the  dig- 
gers' brows,  good  humour  prevails,  and  the 
work  is  carried  on  with  a  gaiety  tliat  robs 
tho  really  hard  life  of  its  worst  fatigues. 
Occasionally,  high  above  the  rattle  of  the 
cradles  or  the  echoing  strokes  of  pick  and 
crowbar,  rise.'f  a  hearty  laugh  begotten  of  a 
rough  practical  joke  pcrha[>.s  or  a  song 
shouted  at  the  top  of  the  voice  in  time  to  the 
movement  of  the  rockers,  unlooses  a  chorus 
of  imibitive  tongues  all  down  the  river.  At 
noon  a  general  cessation  of  labour.  Eight 
bells  is  struck  u[ion  a  prospecting  pan  by 
some  nautical  digger,  doubtless  a  runaway 
sailor.  Nature  is  again  perfumed  with  mut- 
ton ;  damper,  tea,  and  chofjs  are  agaiu  con- 
sumed. On  Sundays  the  attempt  at  cooku-ry 
is  generally  more  ambitious — a  joint  of  meat 
baked  in  the  camp  oven  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  the  usual  fried  mutton,  and  a  plum- 
duff  or  pudding  is  also  a  cumiuun  luxury 
upon  the  day  of  rest.  An  hour  at  the  most 
is  allowed  on  work-days  for  the  dinner  and  k 
draw  at  the  pipe ;  labour  is  then  recom- 
menced. The  afternoon  pas.ses  away ;  the  sun 
begins  to  cast  long  shadows.  When  it  alto* 
getiicr  disappears  behind  a  range  of  liills 
our  work  is  over — the  diggers  in  the  holes 
throw  down  their  tools  and  take  up  their 
serge  shirts ;  the  cradles  are  washed  out  for 
the  last  time,  and  men  in  groups  begin  to 
saunter  to  their  tents,  conversing  as  they  go 
on  what  each  may  have  done.  There  is  one 
duty  still  incomplete,  namely,  the  washing  ia 
large  pans  of  the  stuff  that  has  remained  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  cradles,  and  lliat  contains 
of  course  the  gold  produced  from  all  the  soil 
pa.sscd  through  during  tlie  day.  This  "  pan* 
ning  out,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  delicate  opera- 
tion. Tlic  pan  is  dipped  into  the  stream  hj 
the  opei-ator,  shaken,  worked,  and  rifted 
about  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and  tho  gold 
being  thus  driven  to  the  bottom,  tho  lighter 
soil  is  allowed  to  run  off  with  the  water.  It 
rcfiuires  both  knack  and  practice  to  prevent 
the  fine  gold  from  cscai>ing.  A  glance  in  ths 
evening  at  the  different  pans  will  enalile  ua'tik 
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sec  how  every  man's  day's  Libour  hns  turned 
out.  Such  inspection  proves  the  lottery-like 
character  nf  the  eiupluytncnt  Here  is  a 
pan  half-Aill  of  gold.  As  the  soil  and  small 
pel)blc!3  arc  skilfully  washed  out,  and  the 
yullovr  mutol  appears  glistening  beneath,  the 
panncr's  eyes  flash  back  upon  it,  glistening 
no  less.  There  cannot  be  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  in  this  washing.  It  is  however 
from  a  riuh  hole,  and  its  worker  belongs  to  a 
lucky  party.  Look  on  the  other  hand  at  the 
poor  fellow  who,  with  bent  body  and  eager 
look,  is  washing  at  a  few  yards'  distance 
■  Iijwer  down  the  river.  Out  of  two  or  three 
hundred  backets  of  stuff  passed  through  the 
cniiUe  with  incessant  labour  during  the  day, 
a  few  miserable  pennyweights  of  gold  are  all 
his  gain.  His  eye  devours  every  small  atom 
aufl  speck  as  it  becomes  visible;  and  when 
he  hits  got  through  bis  task,  and  the  result 
is  evident,  he  looks  despondingly  into  his 
neighbour's  pan,  and  with  a  sigh  of  disap- 
pointment wanders  moodily  up  the  bank  to 
ins  tent,  where  he  will  soothe  hia  sorrow  and 
beget  fresh  hopes  over  a  quiet  pipe. 

At  sunset,  volleys  of  fire-arms  are  dis- 
charged up  and  down  the  river,  and  are  to 
be  huard  obstinately  echoing  among  the  rocks 
and  hills.  By  some  men  this  is  done  simply 
to  make  a  noise;  by  others  it  is  meant  as 
a  hint  that  there  are  pistols  in  tlieir  tents 
ready  for  use  if  necessary.  Then  the  clcmal 
ti':i,  damper,  and  mutton  is  again  discussed 
under  the  name  of  supper,  firewood  is  brought 
id  and  stacked ;  one  of  each  party  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  fK>sh  damper,  while 
the  rest,  stretched  at  full  length  by  their  fires, 
enjoy  tlicmselves  as  they  are  able.  When 
ni;^ht  has  closed  in,  and  the  moon  perliaps 
begun  to  silver  the  white  tents,  the  trees,  and 
the  water  tluit  runs  clear  again,  the  scene 
grows  very  picturesque.  Hundreds  of  fires, 
with  dark  figures  clustering  round  them,  bum 
reri  and  bright  in  the  obscurity.  It  is  the 
digger's  hour  of  relazatioa  The  guitar  and 
lianjo,  violin  and  flute,  heard  at  greater  or 
loss  distances,  people  the  night  with  sounds. 
At  one  part  of  the  diggings,  high  on  a  range, 
Buuie  musical  Germans  encamped  there  used 
in  my  time  to  indulge  hundreds  ftf  their 
fellow-diggers  nightly  with  a  vocal  concert 
Tli<.<ir  lianuonizing  voices,  and  the  noble  music 
that  tlicy  sjmg,  heard  in  a  scene  like  that  at 
such  a  time,  possessed  for  me  a  wondrous 
charm;  1  never  remember  feeling  music  so 
completely  as  I  did  on  those  occasions.  As 
it  graws  later,  the  moon  dips  behind  the  hill, 
the  frrouiM  round  the  fires  thin  till  they  dis- 
a[>prAr,  the  sounds  of  music  die  away,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  rustle 
of  the  trees — the  howling  of  the  watchniog 
— or  the  dismal  cry  of  his  wild  brethren  in 
the  distance.  Within  the  recess  of  their 
canvas  dwellings,  the  tired  gold-seekers 
wrapped  up  in  their  blankets  sleep  soundly, 
drcaminfr,  perhaps  of  ounces,  or  perhaps  of 
home  and  friends ! 


Our  own  part  in  these  labours  can  be  very 
briefly  told.  .\t  first  we  roamed  about  the 
stream  from  place  to  place,  "  prospecting"  for 
a  good  hole  without  success.  This  "  prospect- 
ing " — which  commonly  means  nothing  more 
than  turning  up  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  inches  or  at  the  most  of  one  or  two  feet 
and  trying  a  panful  of  the  stuff — was  a  bad 
method  of  setting  to  work.  Tfic  gold  was 
seldom  come  upon  so  near  the  surface, 
and  when  not  immediately  found,  inapatient 
and  inexperienced  "prospectors"  generally 
abandoned  their  newly  opened  claims  to 
repeat  the  same  useless  operation  again  and 
again  with  the  same  success.  A  far  better 
plan  was  to  dig  Ijoldly  and  perseveringly 
down,  trying  the  different  layers  of  soil  come 
to  in  the  descent,  but  never  deserting  the 
work  until  the  very  bottom  or  bed  rock  was 
reached,  when  if  nothing  was  by  that  time 
discovered,  of  course  it  only  remained  to  try 
again  in  a  firesh  place.  This  course  \rc  after- 
wards pursued  and  dug  at  the  least  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  holes,  some  of  them  tho 
same  number  of  feet  in  depth,  but  still  found 
nothing  which  would  pay  us  for  the  working. 

In  i^bis  way  three  or  four  months  passed 
away,  our  provisions  were  almost  eaten,  only 
our  chamois  leather  gold  bags  were  exempt 
from  wear  and  tear ;  I  grew  rather  despon- 
dent, but  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  came  with 
the  returning  spring  to  our  relief.     A    dis- 
covery was  made  of  some  rich  diggings  on 
the  banks  and  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  run- 
ning into  the  Turon,  called  Otkcy  Creek ;  antl, 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  intelligence,  we 
shifted  bag  and  baggage  and  removed  our 
quarters  to  a  spot  between  one  and  two  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  river.     Here  we 
at  once  "  set  in  "  at  a  likely  spot  in  the  bed 
and  at  a  bend  of  the  creek.     Afler  a  day  oi 
two  of  hard  work,  we  began  to  pet  a  daily 
yield  of  from  one  to  twoounccs  which  although 
no  great  things,  was  a  vast  improvement  on 
our  i)revious  doings. 

It  was  a  solitary  place  enough  on  which 
we  had  encamped,  very  few  of  the  digging 
population  having  fixed  their  residences  near 
us.  We  had  very  little  sky  or  sunshine.  The 
place  too  was  di.smal,  for  the  creek  was 
filled  with  stunted  swamp  oaks,  and  steep, 
rugged  hills  rose  up  from  both  sides  of  the 
narrow  water-course.  Only  the  little  heap  of 
shining  metal,  to  be  found  cYcry  evening  at 
the  bottom  of  our  pan,  mode  up  fur  all  defi- 
ciencies. Of  course  too  we  were  glad  to  have 
the  ground  much  to  ourselves. 

There  was  one  main  discomfort  I  have 
alread}'  said  that  from  some  strange  pecu- 
liarities of  manner,  and  certain  incidents  on 
the  road,  I  had  imbibed  a  strong  and  fare- 
sistible  suspicion  as  to  the  past  life  of  my 
partner.  He,  on  his  part,  perceiving  the 
natural  restraints  which  such  8Uspio)Ons,pi» 
duccd  in  my  manner  towards  him.  bi^camt 
gloomr,  sullen,  and  reserved.  So  it  was  that 
even  before  we  arrived  .at  the   mines,  our 
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partnership  had  become  «)«  of  mere  buairess 
ati(!  necessity. 

Whiitoverwe  thought  ofeneh  other,  we  did 
not  allow  otir  private  sentiments  to  interfere 
with  our  joint  efforts.  We  worked  hard  to- 
gether, and  during  the  active  hours  of  labour, 
no  one  could  possibly  display  more  life  and 
energy  than  Browden.  When,  however,  day 
was  over,  and  the  melancholy  niglit  close<l  in 
around  us,  the  excitement  ended  und  he  sank 
into  a  sbite  of  pitiable  despondency. 

ThiTc  wa-s  a  secret  and  disagreeable  con- 
sciousness of  some  vague  cause  uf  di.«like  be- 
tween ns  which  it  was  impo.ssible  to  shake  off", 
and  which,  ill  defined  as  it  waa,  quenched 
everything  like  cordiality.  Thi.s  state  of 
thinsr^  could  not  last  long,  nor  was  it  ray  wish 
that  it  .should ;  so  that  when  one  Sunday 
morning  he  abruptly  told  me  after  breakfast 
that  the  time  of  our  agreement  had  expired, 
an(l  that  ho  proposed  a  separation  of  our 
fortune.*;,  I  received  the  intimation  without 
raising  any  difnculti(ra  or  expressing  much 
regret.  He  added  that  it  wits  his  purpose  to 
engage  a  labourer  and  work  for  himself 
hi;;hcr  up  the  creek.  He  was  embamsscd 
wliilc  expressing  this  detormination ;  but  F 
took  it  clicerfally,  the  dissolution  wa.s  agreed 
upon,  and  thn  rest  of  the  t]:iy  employed  in 
nwikinjr  division  of  our  property,  provi.sions, 
tools,  &c.  Th^t  we  effected  to  our  mittu:vl 
satisfaction.  It  was  awced  that  he  should 
keep  po.sse.ssion  of  hi.-?  sliare  of  the  tent  until 
he  had  obtj»ined  another  and  decided  upon 
the  spot  whore  ho  would  have  It  pitched.  At 
daybre.ik  the  next  morning  lie  set  off  alone 
with  pan  and  pick  on  a  "  prospecting"  ex- 
pedition. I  got  up  shortly  afterwards,  had 
breakfa.<t,  and  taking  the  boy  down  with  me 
went  to  work  as  usual.  It  was  a  very  bri;?lit, 
close,  cloudless  morning;  and,  shut  in  as  we 
were  hy  hills  on  all  sidw,  there  was  a  fi-elincf 
of  suffocation  in  the  atmosphere  which 
rendered  our  work  more  than  usually  oppres- 
sive. Not  a  breath  of  air  fore<fd  its  way 
through  the  narrow  gully,  and  during  the 
day  the  heat  was  almost  inlolerable.  Wo 
worked  on,  however,  to  the  end.  I  had  my 
supper  earlier  than  usual,  an<l  was  sitting  by 
the  fire  cleaning  and  drying  the  day's  gold 
before  adding;  it  to  the  main  store,  when  the 
unusual  darknes-sof  the  evenint;  attracted  my 
attention.  .\  violent  storm  was  impending. 
A  diirk  mass  of  lead-coloureri  clouds  was 
rapidly  shutting  out  the  blue  sky  and  emitting 
as  it  spread  fj.whcs  of  forked  lii*htning;  low 
peals  of  distant  thunder  rolled  along  the 
creek  ;  large  drops  of  nin  were  alrearly  f-dUiig 
slowly,  and  pattering  at  intervjils  on  the  top 
of  my  tent ;  the  trees,  which  had  during  the 
day  rcmaineil  tnotionleu  in  the  dead  calm  of 
the  atuiosphiTc,  were  swept  with  litfiil  gusts 
of  wind,  and  had  set  up  a  melancholy  inoan- 
ing. 

I  went  out  to  watch  the  coming  of  the 
Btonn,  and  saiv  the  coming  of  t«-o  men  who 
tliinbcd  llio  bank  and  ran  towards  the  tent. 


They  wore  even  more  than  usually  grim  with 
the  wild  luxuriance  of  beanl,  whiskers,  and 
moustaches,  out  of  which  indeed  very  little 
more  than  the  extreme  points  of  th«>ir  noKcs 
cntil.l  be  seen  with  anything  like  positive 
distiticlness.  Appearances,  however,  eo  for 
nothing  at  the  mines.  These  were  both  tall, 
strapping  fjlloivij,  and  were  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  digging  costume,  for  evtrn  at  the 
diggings  there  are  fa.shions.  They  looked  so 
jaunty,  wore  such  hats  and  such  silk  sashes, 
and  displayed  their  knives  so  ostentatiously, 
that  by  their  dress  as  well  as  figure  I  assumed 
at  once  that  they  must  bo  Americans  bred  in 
the  Californian  school.  When  they  spoke  no 
doubt  remained  upon  tb«t  head.  They  told 
me  that  they  had  been  prospecting  in  the 
newly  chVovercd  creek,  were  lire<l  out  with 
the  day's  walk,  and  wished  to  take  shelter 
till  the  storm  wa.s  over.  Of  c«ur«.«  I  did  the 
honours  of  rny  tent;  and,  after  fiu-iii.shing 
my  guests  with  a  supper,  brought  out  the 
bottle  of  spirits  kept  only  for  particular  oc- 
casions. 

I  found  thetn  good  company,  their  conver- 
sation principally  turning  on  their  own  wild 
livefi.  The  evening  ran  on,  and  a.s  there  was 
no  lull  in  the  .storm,  my  now  acquniiifances 
determined  to  remain  where  they  were  for 
the  night  r  supplied  them  with  blankets, 
and  all  stretching  ourselves  upon  the  Hoor 
of  the  tent  nro  continued  smoking  and  con- 
itcrsing  for  .some  time.  Soon  afterwards  the 
covering  to  the  aperture  of  the  tent  wn.« 
thrust  aside  and  my  partner  came  iiustily  in, 
He  was  dripping  wet,  and  said  little  either  lo 
me  or  to  the  two  strangers  ;  but  pouring  out 
with  an  unsteady  hand  a  large  quantity  of 
spirits,  Jic  divested  himself  of  his  >vet  elothe.s, 
wrapped  himself  up  in  his  blankets,  and 
seemed  as  usual  desirous  of  Iwing  left  to  hi.-! 
own  meditations. 

We  had  before  been  talking  upon  other 
matters,  but  it  so  happened  thHt,  when  ho 
came  in,  the  .Americans  were  talking  at)o«t 
California.  I  knew  that  this  topic  was  dis- 
(jLStcful  to  m}'  partner  ;  but  it  did  not  inntter 
thrn,  f'vr  he  seemed  to  be  deaf  or  indifferent 
to  'iverj'thing  that  was  said.  From  the  spot 
where  I  lay  I  could  see  him  indistinctly  in 
his  dusky  corner  of  the  tent,  with  bis  head 
averteil,  nn>l  to  all  appearance  fa.st  asleep. 
The  ciuiille  burnt  down  in  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  (n'hieli  si-rveil  us  for  a  candlestick), 
and  .still  the  Io']unciou3  Californians  kept  tip 
a  running  ftre  of  wonderful  adventures  in 
whieb  they  had  been  engaged,  and  in  which 
grisly  liears,  Conlilleras,  Spanianl.s,  inonte- 
t.'tbles.  Judge  Lynch,  vigilance  commiUees, 
bowie-knives  and  revolvers  played  the  most 
conspirnous  parts.  The  thunder  still  rolled 
heavily,  and  every  now  and  then  the  tent  was 
illiiiniiinied  brightly  by  the  lightning  ;  but  wo 
did  not  lieed  it. 

Late  in  the  night  we  vtctc  discussing  undis- 
coveitd  crimes  which  had  been  perpetrated 
in  the  mines  and  towns  of  Californi'i.    Or»« 
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of  the  two  strangers  related,  nnton^  others, 
an  occurrence  which  had  come  within  bis 
own  experience. 

Scparateii  from  his  party,  he  had  been,  he 
Bftid,  for  seTcral  da)'s  cxplorin;];  the  north  fork 
of  tho  American  River,  a  wilil,  desolate,  and 
almoat  uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  in 
search  of  new  "  placers."  One  evening, 
about  sunset,  a  gtonn  among  the  mountn)n.s 
hod  overtaken  him,  far  from  his  own  camping 
l)lace.  For  some  time  he  had  looked  in  vain 
for  shelter,  and  was  beginning  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  find  a  cave  for  the  night,  when 
he  saw  h.ilf  WHj  np  the  side  of  a  range  the 
welcome  glenm  of  a  light,  evidently  belonging 
t<>  some  tent  or  hut.  On  coming  nearer  he 
found  that  it  was  burning  in  a  small  black 
covered  tent.  As  the  American  paused  for 
n  moment,  when  he  bad  i«iid  so  much,  to 
struggle  with  hi.s  pipe,  I  heard  a  stifled 
sound,  and  when  the  next  flash  of  lightning 
came  I  saw  that  my  partner's  lace  wa«  turned 
towurdii  UN. 

Wet  and  tired  a.s  he  was,  the  man  went  on 
to  tf  II  u-s,  he  lost  no  time  in  crossing  an  inter- 
vening gully  and  began  to  climb  towards  the 
tent  Ue  was  jiickin^  his  way  in  the  dark- 
ness, among  loose  rocks  and  stones  scattered 
about,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  a 
shriek  of  terror  or  of  passion  or  of  pain, 
followed  at  once  by  the  report  of  a  pistol  in 
the  tent  Then  there  was  dead  silence. 
While  looking  upward  undecidedly  he  saw 
a  figure  muffled  in  a  cloak  suddenly  leave 
the  tent  and  climb  very  swiftly  up  the  hill- 
side. He  cither  IHded  away  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  or  disappeared  over  Iho  top 
of  the  range.  At  all  events  he  saw  no  more 
of  him. 

I  can  hiirdly  account  for  the  instinct  by 
which  1  was  urged  to  look,  while  this  was 
being  told,  towards  Browden.  I  .«<aw  through 
some  chanco  flashes  that  he  had  raised  him- 
self on  his  arm,  and  that  his  face  wii?  full  of 
horror;  that  he  was  listening  to  the  .\mcri- 
can's  tale  as  though  his  very  life  depended 
on  it 

Drawing  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  the  man 
said,  ho  went  resolutely  up  tho  hill,  and  at 
once  entered  the  tent  There  he  found  no 
living  creature.  Stretched  upon  the  ground 
in  a  hirge  pool  of  blood  l.iy  the  corps©  of  a 
tall  man  hideously  mutilated  and  yet  warm. 
Uis  face  was  so  completely  shattered,  by  the 
close  discharge  of  thi'  piiilol,  that  not  a  fea- 
ture could  be  recognised.  Uis  hand  still 
grasped  a  dagger;  and  some  gold  and  coin, 
as  well  as  a  pack  of  monte  cards,  lay  aLrewn 
about  upon  tho  ground. 

Preferring  storm  and  rain  to  shelter  in  such 
company,  the  digger  left  the  body  to  itself 
and  inaae  bis  way  to  Auburn,  which  is  a  Til- 
lage about  one  mile  from  the  river.  What 
became  of  the  murderer — whether  the  body 
was  ever  found,  or  whether  it  rotted  away 
undiscovered  and  unrevcngoil,  ho  knew  not 
It  was  better,  ho  said  (in  Califonua  particu- 


larly), to  let  such  affairs  alone;  and  he  had 
never  cared  to  speak  about  tho  tuatter 
there.  Having  told  his  story,  the  .\meric*n 
proceeded  to  dilate,  for  our  sati^fnction  and 
ids  own,  upon  the  horrid  aspect  of  the  niu- 
tilatotl  body.  He  always  thought  of  it,  he 
said,  on  stormy  night.<).  AVTien  he  had  quite 
done  we  were  all  silent  for  a  time,  and  I  saw 
by  the  next  fla.sh  that  Browden  lay  com- 
pletely muffled  in  hii  blanket.  The  instant 
aftem-anls  a  clap  of  thunder  seemed  to  burst 
immediately  over  our  heads,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  prolonged  human  cry — to  me, 
believing  that  I  knew  tho  cause  of  it — most 
wild  and  terrible.  It  brought  us  quickly  to 
our  feet  A  light  was  struck,  and  Browden 
was  found  to  be  struggling  in  a  fit  For  hours 
he  continued  violent  during  the  paroxysms, 
moaning  and  sobbing  in  the  pauses  between 
the  attacks.  It  sometimes  required  the 
strength  of  us  all  to  hold  him  down  upon  his 
stretcher.  At  length,  however,  in  the  vcnr 
early  dawn  he  sank  into  uneasy  slumber;  I 
made  no  cfTort  to  sleep,  but  feeling  feverish 
and  troubled  went  outside  the  tent.  Tho  air 
after  the  storm  was  fresh,  and  I  was  8iK»n 
again  brisk  enough  to  set  a1>out  preparing 
breakfast  Tho  two  men  t"^  '■  thinfr  of 
Browden's  fiU,  and  my  8«i  re  bo^iNd 

on  the  vaguest  inferences,  i  ^l  i.,,_v'  were  to 
me  as  certain  knowlolge.  I  was  not  sorry 
when  my  guests,  abruptly  rising,  slioul- 
dered  their  picks  and  shovels,  wi.shed  me 
good  morning  and  departed.  licll  In  myself, 
I  for  n  long  time  meditated  on  the  ojur^c  / 
shoulii  pursue,  After  some  consideration,  I 
resolved  that,  as  our  total  separation  waa 
already  decided  upon,  I  must  leave  Browden 
to  follow  his  own  fate,  and  for  my  own  part 
go  to  work  OS  usual.  My  late  pnrtner  was 
still  in  a  deep  lethargy,  from  which  I  did  not 
ntterapt  to  rouse  him.  I  intended,  however, 
to  come  myself,  or  to  send  the  boy  from  time 
to  time  up  from  the  claim  in  case  the  attacks 
of  the  previous  night  should  return  upon 
him.  After  working  for  an  hour  or  two,  ac- 
cordingly, the  boy  was  sent  up  to  look  after 
him.  He  ramc  running  down  to  me  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  told  me  that  the  tent  was  empty 
and  my  p.trtner  gone.  From  that  hotir  to 
this  I  never  again  saw  him.  He  was  not  • 
partner  to  forget,  and  many  ntonthi  after 
wards  he  was  especially  called  lo  my  meinorj 
by  a  paragraph  upon  which  I  lighted  while 
looking  throufrh  some  back  numoors  of  the 
Bathurst  Free  Press.  I  cut  it  out,  for  I  b*- 
licvo  that  it  relates  to  Browden. 

"Bdbv  Focm>. — Last  evening  Ibe  remains  o*  i 
tall  mnn,  in  ar.  advanced  stage  of  drcompoaiiiim, 
were  discovered  and  ukrn  out  of  the  Macquirrie 
Rivera  few  milei  below  B^ithunit  bv  a  pcraon  wtio 
was  ii.'fhing  near  the  spot.  He  wB^<drccs^ii  ^n  «  goU- 
dissi-r,  n-orc  n  scarlet  nhirt,  red  silk  !.«ii>j.  with  i 
larup  »>iea(lied  knife  and  hli^h  boou.  lie  ^nt  nnl 
been  identified,  and  had  been  too  long  in  the  wattt 
for  hill  fi-alure*  to  he  at  all  rfruimisiiblc.  An  io* 
que.it  irna  held  on  thr  bodr.  when  no  rvidrnctM 
tu  the  manuei  in  nhich  he  C4me  by  his  death  btUf 
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forthcoming,  •  Ter"^i<!t  of  'FanmJ  drowoed'  wm 
returned.  No  murk  of  •xteruftl  violeuw  coold  be 
dUooverod  ou  tli«  body." 

I  have  no  certain  evidence  that  this  was 
Browilen's  body,  just  as  I  have  no  evidence 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  that  I  im- 
puted to  him.  But  I  have  told,  plainly  and 
truly,  those  things  which  led  me  to  believe 
that  my  trip  to  the  Turon  Diggings  yras 
luiulo  in  such  company  as  few  men  would 
have  cared  to  choose,  and  that  my  partner 
reposes  in  a  murderer's  gravu 


THE  BRiaUT  LITTLE  GIRL. 

■O^fO  ¥0  Aft  ISIBH  TII>rE. 

HzR  bUio  eves  tliey  beam  and  the;  twinkle  j 
ller  lipi  have  init<l«  rmilinir  moro  t'lir  ; 

On  clieefe  npil  Jn  hf^w  there'*  no  wriiikk, 
But  thousands  of  cnrU  in  her  bilr. 

She's  little — von  don't  wish  her  taller ; 

Juit  half  throiitrh  the  t«eni)  ia  her  age : 
Anil  Iwly,  or  baby,  to  cull  her, 

Were  tometliiiig  to  puzzl«  a  aag«. 

Her  wn!V  I*  far  liptter  tlinn  dsnclnii, 
ghf  -       ■  ■         ■   ■  t  tiuit; 

And  ;i!  1.', 

Like  :  i:io  spring-. 

Uniikillftd  in  the  aira  of  the  oltjr, 

Slie'B  perfect  in  natnrol  gri^ ; 
6he'«  gentle,  nii<l  tritthfiil,  eii-i  witty. 

And  oo'er  spend  J  a  tlica^lit  on  bcr  face  — 

Iter  fiioa,  with  the  fine  ^low  th»t'<  In  it. 
As  fresh  n8  an  applo-tree  bloom  : 

And  0  1  wlicn  »1ib  eomo*,  in  a  minute, 
Like  sunbeams,  ghis  briglitens  tUe  room. 

A*  tftkini;  in  mind  iw  In  fcntnrc, 
Hour  many  will  sitrh  for  her  ^ake ! 

1  won<]er,  (lie  vweet  little  eruutnre, 
WLiat  sort  of  a  wile  she  wonld  make ! 


KENSINGTON  WORTHIES, 

Nkahlt  opposite  the  new  Vestry  Hall,  in 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wright,  an 
irontiionger,  lived  for  some  years  the  once 
celebrated  political  writer,  Williara  Cobbctt. 

Cobbett,  aa  many  of  our  rciders  may  re- 
member, w»a  a  8clf-taiighl  man  of  preat 
natural  ahilitiw,  who — from  c.tress  of  sclf- 
e«tceit),  defect  of  sympathy  nut  of  the  palo  of 
his  own  sphere,  and  a  want  of  thai  scholarly 
"disrtpltne  of  humanity,"  of  which  pucli  men 
etamt  particularly  in  need — went  from  one 
ostreme  in  politics  to  another  with  anything 
but  misgiving ;  injured  the  gcwd  which  he 
Otherwise  did  to  Reform,  by  a  long  course  of 
obloquy  and  exaggeration  ;  brought  his  cou- 
rage, and  even  his  principles  into  {luostion, 
by  retrcatK  bufore  his  opponent,?,  and  ap))a- 
rcnt  compromises  with  Qovernmont  ;  ami 
ended  a  life  of  indomitable  industry,  by  ob- 
taining the  jvputation  rather  of  a  powerful 


and  amusing  than  estimable  or  lasting  writer. 
Readers  of  his  Political  Register  will  not 
easily  forget  how  he  lorded  it  over  public 
men,  as  if  they  knew  nothing  and  be  knew 
everything;  or  what  letters  he  addressed  to 
them,  in  a  style  beyond  the  uneereinonious — 
such  as  tho.se  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  be- 
ginning "Bishop,"  and  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
whom  ho  addressed  a.s  "  Peers-Bill-Peel,"  and 
saluted  simply  by  his  surname  : — 

"To  Peel's-Biix-Pkeu 

"  PEB^"  Ac 

Hazlitt  said  of  him,  that,  had  everything 
been  done  as  he  desireil,  tn  Church  and  State, 
he  would  have  differed  with  it  all  next  day, 
out  of  the  pure  pleasure  of  opposition. 

Cobbctl's  worst  propensity  was  to  exult 
over  the  fallen.  Ills  implied  curses  of  the 
hapless  George  the  Third,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fine  and  imprisonment  which 
prodnced  them,  are  too  shocking  to  bo  re- 
peated, lie  crowed  unmercifully  over  the 
suicide  of  I.,ord  Castlereagh ;  and,  ridiculously 
as  ungenerously,  pronounced  Walter  Scott, 
during  his  decline,  and  after  the  bankruptcy 
which  he  laboured  so  heroically  to  avert,  to 
have  been  nothing  but  a  "  humbug  I" 

But  the  vigour  which  he  thus  abused  was 
not  to  be  denied.  Hating  an  occasional  pa- 
rade of  the  little  scholarship  wh'eh  ho  had 
acquireil,  and  which  sometimes  betrayed  him 
into  incorrectncs-ses  even  of  the  prnmmar 
which  he  professed  to  leach,  nothing  could 
surpass  the  pure,  vigorous,  tdiomatical  style 
of  hi-s  general  writing,  or  the  graphical  de- 
Bcrijitions  he  would  give  both  of  men  and 
things,  whether  in  artificial  life,  or  in  matters 
connected  with  his  agricultural  experience. 
A  volume  of  select  pas.sageB  from  his  writingst, 
chiefly  of  this  kind,  might  be  of  ])ermnnent 
service  to  his  name ;  which  otherwise  will  bo 
stilled  under  the  load  of  rubbish  with  which 
he  mixed  it. 

At  the  back  of  his  house  in  Kensington,  in 
grounil  now  devoted  to  other  purposes,  and 
also  nt  a  farm  which  he  possessed  at  the  same 
time,  not  fur  olT  fat  Barn  Ktra),  Cobbett  cul- 
tivated his  Indian  corn,  Ins  American  forest- 
trees,  hi.';  pigs,  poultry,  and  butchers'  meat — 
all  which  he  pronounced  to  bo  the  best  that 
was  ever  beheld  :  but  the  aristocratic  suburb 
did  not  prove  a  congenial  Bf>il ;  and  he 
quitted  it,  a  bankrupt.  He  appears,  ncver- 
thelcs.s,  to  have  succeeded,  upon  the  whole, 
in  the  worldly  point  of  view,  and  ultim.ately 
made  his  way  into  Parliament — a  triumph, 
however,  which  was  probably  Iht-  death  of 
him,  owing  to  the  late  hours  and  bad  air  for 
which  he  exchanged  his  ftirniing  liabils  of 
lifL-.  At  all  events  he  did  not  survive  it  long. 
Like  many  men  who  make  a  great  nuisu  in 
pufilie,  lie  seems  to  have  been  a  good,  quiet 
sort  of  man  in  private ;  occasionnlly  bluster- 
ing a  little,  perhaps,  at  bis  workmen,  and 
more  dict:vtori:d  to  tlwni  than  lie  would  have 
liked  others  to  be  to   himself;   but  a  good 
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Iiusbftitd  and  fether ;  a  pleasant  companion ; 
and  hi«  family  seem  to  have  heartily  lamented 
him  when  he  died — the  best  of  all  testimonies 
to  private  worth.  His  appearance  (to  judge 
by  hiB'iwrtraits,  for  we  never  saw  him,)  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  except  as  regarded 
vanity.  He  dressed  plainly  and  unaffectedly, 
was  strong  and  well-built,  and  had  a  large 
forehead,  and  roundish  and  somewhat  small 
features  for  the  size  of  his  checks — a  disparity 
betokening  greater  will  than  self-control. 

Cobbctt  said  little  of  Kensington,  consider- 
ing the  time  he  lived  there.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  indeed,  that  he  could  be  fond  of  a 
place  which  had  a  palace  at  one  end  of  it,  the 
mansion  of  a  Whig  lord  at  the  otlker,  and  in 
which  he  did  not  find  himself  either  welcome 
or  pros]>crous.  What  he  docs  say  chieily 
concerns  his  com  and  his  trees.  There  are 
but  one  or  two  passages  characteristic  of  the 
locality,  and  those  are  more  so  of  himself,  and 
not  unamusing.  In  one  <A  them  hu  speaks  of 
the  poor  Irish,  who  stand  at  the  corners  of 
the  strceLi,  "their  rags  dancing  with  the 
wind ;"  but  he  docs  it  rather  to  rebuke  than 
to  iiitv  them.  He  could  not  get  them  to 
work  for  victuals  instead  of  money,  not  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  poor  rack-rentes' 
creatures  could  not  pay  their  landlord  with- 
out it.  A  correspondent  proposed  to  pay 
Cobbctt  himself  in  victuals  for  his  AVeekly 
Res;i'«ter — two  pounds  of  mutton  per  quarter ; 
but  the  rebuker  of  the  Irish  is  very  angry  at 
this ;  and — assuming,  with  a  somewhat  Irish 
and  Kelf-rofuting  logic,  that  this  man,  not 
n;i|iroving  of  payments  in  meat,  must  be 
ndilictvd  to  slops,  and  have  a  dirty  com- 
plexion— calls  him  a  "  teakettle  reptile"  and 
a  "  squalid  wretch." 

'I'hu  other  passage  gives  us  his  opinion 
of  the  reviews  in  Ilydu  Park,  and  their  con- 
sumption of  gnniMwder.  His  compliments  to 
American  economy  in  the  use  of  that  material 
are  hardly  flattering  to  a  great  nation;  but 
everything  was  excessive  in  the  praise  and 
blame  which  he  bestowed,  and  consequently 
WO!*  in  the  habit  of  undoing  itself. 

Speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  he 
ays,  that  when  ho  flrst  heard  of  it,  he  was 
'very  much  pleased,  because  he  thought  it 
would  tend  to  break  up  the  Scotch  plialanx, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  taking  the 
whole  navy  by  storm." 

"  The  manner  of  executing  the  office  was 
n  thing  which  I,"  continues  Cobbctt,  "  had 
little  time  to  attend  to;  but  I  must  con- 
fes.1,  that  T  soon  became  tired  of  the  apparent 
incessant  visiting  of  the  seaports,  and  the 
(lrins;s  of  salutes.  I  see  the  Americans 
gi'tting  forward  with  a  navy  fit  to  meet  us 
in  war,  without  more  noise  than  is  made 
by  lialf-a-dozcn  mice,  when  they  get  into 
a  pantry  or  cupljoanl.  These  Yankees  have 
an  eihicitidn  wonderfully  well  calculated  to 
make  tliini  economical  in  the  affairs  of 
war.     I  nivcr  saw  one  of  them  in  my  life, 


man  or  boy,  shoot  at  an}'  living  thing  without 
killing  it.  A  Yankee  never  discharge  his 
gun  at  anything,  until  he  has  made  a  calcu 
lation  of  the  value  of  the  thing;  and  if  that 
value  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  powder 
and  the  sliot,  the  jnin  romains  with  the  charge 
in  it  until  .something  presents  itself  of  viiluc 
surpassing  that  of  the  charge.  In  shooting 
at  partridges,  quaiLs,  squirrels,  and  other 
thihgs  of  the  land  kind,  they  always  count 
the  number  of  shot  they  put  into  the  gun, 
and  will  put  in  no  more  than  they  think  the 
carcass  of  the  animal  will  pay  fur,  leaving  ■ 
certain  clear  profit,  after  the  cost  of  labour. 
These  are  most  excellent  principles  to  be 
imbibe<l  by  those  who  arc  destined  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  war;  and  when  I,  being  in  a 
sea-port,  hear  bang,  bang,  bang,  on  one  side 
of  me,  answered  by  other  bangs  on  the  other 
side,  and  find  no  soul  that  can  tell  me  what 
the  noise  is  for;  or  when  I,  being  at  Ken- 
sington, hear,  coming  from  Hyde  Park,  pop, 
pop,  pop— pop,  pop— pop,  pop,  pop,  pop,  the 
cau.se  of  which  I  remember  but  too  well  • 
when  I  he.ir  these  sounds,  I  cannot  help 
lamenting  that  our  commanders,  by  sen  and 
land,  did  not  receive  their  education  among 
the  Yankees,  who  have  raised  a  fleet,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  we  shall  one  day  have  to  rue : 
and  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  bet  all  J  have 
in  the  world,  that  they  have  done  it  without 
wasting  one  single  pound  of  powder." 

Cobbctt's  premises  at  the  back  nei^^Ii- 
boured  those  of  a  small  mansion,  Scarsdnle 
House,  which  ho  mu.st  have  considered  an 
eyesore,  for  it  belonged  to  a  noble  family  and 
was  then  a  boarding-school;  a  thing  whu-Vi 
he  hated,  for  iU  inducing  tradesmen's  and 
farmers'  daughters  to  play  on  the  piano-forte, 
lie  saw  the  dangers  attending  the  elevation 
of  ranks  in  society,  but  none  of  its  advan- 
tages, except  in  n-gard  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing; and  those  he  would  have  confined  to 
his  own  beef  and  bacon.  A  little  onward  frum 
Mr.  Wright's  door  is  AVright's  Lane,  wliioh 
turns  out  of  High  Street,  and  containing 
Scarsdalc  House  and  Scarsdale  Terrace,  leads 
round  by  a  pleasant  sequestered  corner  into  the 
fields,  and  terminates  this  point  of  Kensington 
with  the  New  Workhouse.  Scarsdale  House, 
now  no  longer  a  boanling-school,  appears  to 
havo  returned  into  the  occupation  of  the 
family  that  arc  understood  to  have  built  it ; 
for  its  present  inmate  is  the  Hon.  D.  Curzon, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  contributed  to  the 
collection  of  raliinet  work  at  Gore  Ilouse. 
From  an  iiitimntion,  however,  in  Faulkner,  it 
would  seem  as  if  it  had  been  called  Scarsdale 
House  before  the  creation  of  that  title  in  the 
Curzon  and  Howe-Curzon  families ;  in  which 
case,  it  was  probably  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Srars(Lile,  whose  family  name  was  Leake ;  the 
Scarsdale  celebrate<l  by  Pope  and  Kowe  for  his 
love  of  the  bottle  and  of  Mrs.  Braccginllo  :-- 

E.icU  inort'il  hnn  his  ploiwiiro: — nnnc  dany 
Scani'ldlo  his  bottle,  Diirty  hit  ham-pia. 


i. 


(Darty   was  Dartineuf,   or  DartiqucnaTc,   a 
£unous  epicure.) 


Tliv 


.'mnt  Earl,  disclaim 
rpiitiiblo  UniiiQ 
iiie  browij : 


But  ]i.il>li<J>  os!K>ui<e  tltu  duuio, 
Aiiil  «ay  C.  C.  the  town. 

Earl  Lcftke,  by  other  accounts  bi\giMcs  Uicve, 
docs  not  appear  to  hare  been  a  person  whom 
"  Bracegirdle  the  browii,''  the  charmer  of  the 
ftge,  would  have  thou|;ht  it  any  vm'  desirable 
honour  to  marry.  Wo  hope,  therefore,  tliiit 
tlie  more  respectable  Scarsdales — the  Curzons 
—were  always  poKcssors  of  the  house  ;  and 
that  in  dispUcing  the  boarding-school  Uiey 
illustrate,  as  in  greater  instances,  the  ir^unc- 
tion  of  their  curious  motto — "Let  Curzoo 
hold  what  Ourzon  held." 

The  comer,  Hbove-mentione<i,  of  \Vright'(> 
Lane  contains  a  batch  of  good  old  family 
house.s,  one  of  which  belonged  to  Sir  Lsaac 
Newton,  though  it  is  not  known  tliat  he  ever 
lived  in  it  A  hou^ie  in  irhieh  be  did  lire  we 
sliall  come  to  by  and  by. 

The  Workhouse,  at  which  you  arrive  in 
turning  by  this  corner,  is  a  liu'gc  handsome 
brick  building;  in  tlie  old  stylo  before  men- 
tioned, possessed  of  a  garden  with  scat*  in  it, 
and  looking  (upon  the  old  principle  of  asso- 
ciation in  such  matters)  more  like  a  building 
for  a  lord  than  for  a  set  of  paupers.  Paupers, 
however,  by  the  help  of  Christianity,  have 
been  dUeovercd  by  the  wwer  portion  of  thuir 
feUow-crt-alure-j  to  be  persons  whom  it  is 
better  to  treat  kindly  than  contcmptuoiuly ; 
and  hence,  as  new  workhouses  arise,  some- 
thing is  done  to  rescue  the  pauper  mind  from 
its  worst,  most  hopeless,  and  most  exaspera- 
ting sense  of  degnulation,  and  let  it  partici- 
pate some  tsKle  of  the  good  conscqucnoea  of 
iudu.<try  and  refinement. 

Returning  into  the  road,  we  hero  quit  the 
High  Street,  and  have  the  Terrace  on  our 
lell  h.ind,  and  I>ower  Phillimoro  Place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way. 

Teiracc,  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
Btances  in  the  suburbs,  is  a  ridiculous  word  ; 
for  the  ground  ia  as  Hat  as  any  around  it,  and 
teiTace  (a  mound  of  earth)  implies  height  and 
dignity. 


Mav  thy  bfty  head  be  orown'd 
\^itb  many  a  tower  and  tt-rrAOo.- 

-niijh 


-MlLTOS. 


Tlie  DtrnetiiTC,  skill  of  nublcat  arcliitects, 
With  «;iMe<i  b4Ulciueuu  eon^picitoiia  far, 
Turrctit,  and  torruce*,  and  glittariug  spiroH. 

— Ihid. 


Tlie  modi'ni  passion  for  fine^ames  anil  foreign 
words  "hiith  a  preferment  in  it"  It  is  one 
of  the  ronsequences  of  the  genorni  rise  in 
WMioty.  But  people  would  do  well  to  Ifam 
the  meanings  of  the  words  before  they  employ 
tbem ;  not  to  christen  young  ladies  I31anclie 
who  u«  iwartbyj  cry  braro  (brave  ho!)  to 


female  singcra;  nor  give  the  appellation  of 
heights  to  houses  on  a  level  with  a  valley. 

In  Kensington  Wiikic  the  painitT  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  after  quiuing 
Scotland,  and  chiefly  in  Lower  Philliinoi-e 
Place,  For  nearly  three  years  beg;.ining 
with  the  autumn  of  eighteen  hondrvd  and 
eleven,  he  dwles  bis  letters  from  Number 
Twenty-nine,  which  was  the  abode  of  a  friend ; 
hut  he  then  took  one  of  his  own,  Ntiml>er 
Twenty-four,  in  which  he  reside<l  with  his 
ntother  and  sister,  till  the  autumn  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  when  he  removed 
with  tlii-rn  into  the  house  on  the  terrace,  called 
Shaftesbury  House,  which  has  since  been 
rebuilt  on  a  Inrger  .s.-iUc.  Why  it  is  called 
Shaftesbury  IIoil^c  wo  cannot  learn  :  perhaps 
becau.>ie  the  third  oorl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
author  of  llie  Characteristics,  who  was  a 
visitor  at  the  Pabvcw,  occupied  it  for  a  while 
before  he  look  hi4  house  at  Little  Chelsea. 
Proljably  there  is  not  an  old  liou.se  in  Ken- 
sington, in  wliii.-li  some  distinguished  person 
has  nut  resided,  dui-ing  the  reigns  in  which 
the  court  was  held  there. 

Wilkie  was  a  gentle,  kindly,  considento 
man,  with  a  Itgiire  not  insigiiiticant  though 
not  elegant,  an  arch  cyo,  and  a  large  good- 
liumoured  m>>uth.  Such,  at  least,  was  his 
appearance  during  the  time  of  life  at  which 
we  remember  him.  He  had  ftn  original 
genius  fur  depicturing  humble  life,  and  could 
throw  into  it  a  diisli  of  the  comic;  though  he 
did  not  po.-jscis  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  eye 
for  colour ;  and  there  was  altogether  mure 
truth  than  enjoyment  in  his  style,  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  dwell  on  morul  and  even  (ihysical' 
piiin.s,  the  sultercrs  of  whieh  neulndised  the 
sympathy  which  they  needed  by  a  look  of 
sordid  dulness. 

ilazlitt,  out  of  resentment  against  tlio  aris- 
tocracy for  giving  their  patronage  to  this 
kind  of  art  at  the  expense  of  higher,  of  which 
he  thought  tlu-in  jealous  (and  perhaps  also  in 
order  to  ve\  Wilkie  liiniself,  who  was  very 
deleretitinl  to  rank),  called  it  the  "  pauper 
style."  The  appellation,  wo  suspect,  pro- 
duced the  vexation  intended,  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  Sir  David's  efforts  to  rise  into  a 
manner  altogether  different ;  in  which  he 
was  not  successful.  His  notion  that  the 
persons  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  should 
all  have  the  native,  that  is  to  .say,  the  Syrian 
or  JLi<UicoI  look,  showed  the  restricted  imd 
literal  turn  of  his  mind.  Ho  fancied  that 
tliis  kind  of  truth  wouhl  the  more  recommend 
thcrn  to  the  lovers  of  truth  in  geuer.il ;  not 
•seeing  that  the  local  peculiarity  might  hurt 
the  universality  of  the  impres.sion;  for  though 
all  the  woi4d  feel  more  or  leas  in  the  .same 
manner,  they  arc  not  fond  of  seeing  the 
manner  qualilied  by  that  of  any  one  particular 
nation,  especially,  too,  when  the  nation  has 
not  been  associated  in  their  tuinds  with  any- 
thing Very  acceptable,  or  even  with  acqui- 
'  escence  in  the  impression  to  be  made.  The 
I  next  step  in  this  direction  iniglil  be  to  ropr»- 
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srnt  St  Paul  ta  a  man  of  an  insignificant 
rrcaencc,  because  the  apostle  so  describes 
jhimsclf;  or  to  get  a  stammering  man  to  sit  for 
the  portrait  of  Moses,  because  the  great  law- 
giver had  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  This 
is  not  what  Raphael  did  when  he  painted  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  with  mighty,  uplifted 
arms;  nor  what  Michael  Angelo  did,  when 
he  seated  Mofies  in  the  chur  of  Sinai,  indigo 
nantly  overlooking  all  beneath  him,  and  ready 
to  hurl  down  the  tables  of  stone,  like  thunder- 
bolts, on  the  heads  of  his  unbclicring  followers. 
>Vc  do  not  mean  to  say  that  lovers  of  truth 
might  not  be  found  who  would  accord  with  Sir 
David's  opinion,  and  let  good  consequences 
take  their  chance;  but  he  did  not  look  at 
the  matter  in  this  comprehensive  light  He 
thought  that  there  was  no  risk  of  chance, 
remote  or  immediate,  except  in  not  making 
the  local  history  local  enough ;  and  he  did 
not  see  that  this  could  luive  endangered  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  and  served  to  con- 
tract instead  of  extending  it 

Though  Wilkie  never  nurricd,  one  of  the 
best  features  in  his  character  was  domesticity. 
He  was  no  sooner  rich  enough  than  ho 
brought  his  mother  and  sister  from  Scotland, 
in  oi^vr  that  they  might  partake  his  pros- 
perity in  the  way  roost  agreeable  to  &mily 
aSi^tions.  He  was  also  careful  to  give  them 
news  of  himself  before  they  came.  As  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  the  daily  habits  of  distin- 
gui.shed  men,  we  give  the  following  account 
of  his  life  at  Kensington  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  sister. 

"The  anxiety  my  mother  has  laboured 
'  under  .about  my  health,  on  seeing  that  I  had 
not  with  my  own  hand  directed  the  news- 
paper, is  entirely  groundless,  I  am  as  well 
now  ns  I  have  been  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
am  going  on  with  the  painting  in  my  usual 
moderate  way.  I  am  sometimes  glad  to  get 
anybody  to  direct  the  newspaper  on  the 
Monday  forenoon  for  the  sake  of  saving  time, 
which  is  an  important  consideration  in  these 
short  d.\vs.  Everybody  I  meet  with  compli- 
ments nic  on  the  improvement  of  my  looks ; 
and  I  am  taking  all  the  means  in  my  power 
to  retain  my  improved  appearance.  I  dine, 
as  formerly,  at  two  o'clock,  paint  two  hours 
in  the  forenoon  and  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon, and  take  a  short  walk  in  the  park  or 
through  the  fields  twice  a  day.  In  the 
evening,  I  go  on  with  the  mathematics,  which 
I  take  great  delight  in ;  and  I  have  also  begun 
a  system  of  algebra,  a  study  I  should  like  to 
learn  something  of  too." 

When  his  mother  and  sister  came,  the  good 
arti.<t  took  care  that  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  old  household  furniture,  to  which  their 
eyes  had  been  habituated,  should  come  with 
tliem  from  Scotland ;  and  he  said  (his  bio- 
grapher informs  u.«),  that  "  if  ho  were  desired 
to  name  the  happiest  hour  of  his  life,  it  was 
when  he  saw  his  honoured  mother  and  mnch- 
lovc'l  sister  sitting  beside  him  whilo  he  was 
painting." 


The  "short  walk  through  the  Aelds"  muat 
have  been  in  those  between  Kensington, 
Brompton,  and  Little  Chelsea,  now  fast  clis- 
appearing  before  the  growth  of  streets. 

In  Shaftesbury  House  the  gunny  portion 
of  Wilkie's  life  terminated  in  clouds  that 
gathered  suddenly  and  darkly  upon  him; 
his  mother  dying ;  his  sister  locing  the  man 
she  was  about  to  marry ;  his  eldest  brother 
dead  in  India ;  a  second  brother  coming  home 
to  die,  from  Canada;  a  younger  brother 
involved  in  commercial  difficulties ;  and  the 
artist  himself,  who  was  too  gererous  not  to 
suffer  in  every  way  with  his  family,  losing 
further  money  by  the  failure  of  houses,  and 
failing  in  his  own  health,  which  he  never 
recovered.  Such  are  the  calamities  to  which 
comic  as  well  as  tragic  painters  arc  liable,  in 
order  that  all  men  may  share,  and  share  alike 
till  "  tears  can  be  wiped  from  off  all  faces." 
Wilkie  subsequently  removed  to  Vicarage 
Place,  in  Church  Street;  and  this,  his  last 
abode  in  Kensington,  was  also  his  last  in 
England.  He  travelled  for  health  and  study's 
sake,  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain ;  returned 
«nd  travelled  again,  going  to  Palestine  and 
other  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  whose  portrait 
he  painted ;  made  other  ineffectoal  attempts 
to  become  an  artist  out  of  his  first  line ;  and, 
with  a  strangely  romantic  end  for  one  who 
began  with  the  line  which  he  ought  never  to 
have  forsaken,  died  on  his  way  home,  and 
was  buried  off  Gibraltar  in  the  great  deep. 

Afler  all,  there  was  in  Wilkie's  character, 
as  there  is  in  most  men's,  however  amusing 
they  may  be,  a  grave  as  well  as  comic  side, 
corresponding  with  the  affectionate  portion 
of  it;  and  this  very  likely  it  was,  that  in 
conjunction  with  the  provocations  given  him 
by  Ilazlitt,  and  by  jealous  brother  artists,  led 
him  to  attempt  higher  subjects,  and  a  deeper 
tone  in  painting.  He  also  appears  to  have 
had  a  delicacy  of  organisation,  tendi-.ig  to  the 
consumptive ;  though  prudence  and  prosperity 
kept  him  alive  to  the  age  of  flfly-gix. 

"Nature  is  vindicated  of  her  children." 
The  sensibilites  of  a  man  of  g?nius  turn  to 
good  account  for  his  fellow-c/eaturcs,  com- 
pared with  whom  he  is  but  a  unit  Wilkie 
himself  enjoyed  as  well  as  suffered :  oe  had  a 
happy  fireside  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life ;  he  had  always  an  artist's  eye,  which  is 
itself  a  remuneration ;  and  he  knew  that  ages 
to  come  would  find  merit  in  his  productions. 
Turning  northward  out  of  the  high  road, 
between  Lower  and  Upper  Phillinlore  Place, 
is  Horn  ton  Street,  at  the  furthest  house  in 
which,  on  the  right  hand,  resided  for  some 
years  Doctor  Thomas  Frognall  Dilxlin,  the 
sprightlicst  of  bibliomaniacs.  He  was  not  a 
mere  bibliomaniac :  he  really  saw,  though 
not  very  far,  into  the  merit  of  the  books  which 
he  read.  Ho  also  made  sonio  big  books  of 
his  own,  which,  though  for  the  most  part  of 
little  interest  but  to  little  antiquaries,  coo- 
tain  passages  amusing  for  their  animal 
spirits  and  enjoyment     When   the   Doctor 
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risitcd  libraries  oii  Ihe  continent,  ho  dined 
witli  the  monks  and  others  who  possesanl 
them,  and  made  a  feast-day  of  it  with  the  gaiety 
of  his  company.  When  ho  assembled  hU 
friends  over  a  new  publication,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  a  set  of  old  ones,  tlie  meeting 
was  what  he  delighted  to  call  a  "jjymposium;*' 
that  is  to  say,  they  ate  as  well  ns  drank,  aad 
were  very  merry  over  old  books,  old  words, 
and  wh.it  they  persunded  themselves  was  old 
wino.  There  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
of  reason  in  it  all  if  the  books  had  been  worth 
as  much  inMde  as  out;  but  in  »  question 
between  the  Hnest  of  writ<:rs,  in  plain  calf, 
and  one  of  the  fourth  or  tiflh  rate,  old  and 
rare,  and  lx)und  by  Charles  Lewis,  the  old 
gentleman  would  have  carried  it  hollow.  He 
would  even  have  been  read  with  the  greater 
devotion.  However,  the  mania  was  harm- 
les.-*,  and  helped  to  maintain  a,  proper  curio.sity 
into  patit  ages.  Tom  (for  though  a  Reverend, 
and  a  Doctor,  we  can  hardly  think  of  him 
seriously;  wa.s  a  good-natured  fellow,  not  very 
dignilicd  in  any  respect;  but  lie  had  the  rare 
merit  of  being  candid.  A  moderate  sura  of 
money  was  beqiieathed  him  b}'  Douce ;  and 
he  said  he  thought  he  deserved  it,  from  the 
"  respvctful  attention"  he  had  always  pnid 
to  that  not  very  agreeobic  gentleman.  Tom 
was  by  no  means  ill-looking- ;  yet  he  tulls  u.^, 
that  being  in  company,  when  he  was  young, 
with  an  elilerly  gentlcmiili  who  knew  bis 
father,  and  the  gentleman  being  asked  by 
somebody  whether  the  son  resembled  him: 
"Not  at"  all,"  was  the  answer;  "Captain 
Dibdin  was  a  fine-looking  fellow." 

The  same  father  was  the  renl  glory  of 
Tom  ;  for  the  reader  must  know  that  Captain 
iJibdin  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  "  Tom 
liowling"  of  the  famous  sea-song: — 

"  Ilcro  a  alicer  bulk  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 
Tlic  Uviid);  of  our  crew." 

Captain  Thomas  Dibdin  was  tbo  brother  of 
Charles  Dibdin,  the  songster  of  seamen ;  and 
nn  ndinimble  songster  was  Charles,  and  a  fine 
fillow  in  every  respect  the  brother  thus 
fondly  recorded  by  him.  "  No  more"  con- 
tinues the  song,  for  the  reader  will  not  grudge 
-as  the  {ilcasure  of  calling  it  to  mind — 

"  No  more  he'll  hear  the  tempest  howling, 
For  dsath  hath  bruaeh'd  iilm  to. 

"  Hi*  form  wiis  of  tlic  mwiliost  t>«AUty, 
His  lieiirt  WM  kliul  rtuJ  sort  ; 
Faithful  liclow  he  <liJ  hi*  iluiy, 
But  nuw  ho'a  gone  itlot^" 

Dr,  Dibdin  was  thus  the  nephew  of  a  man  of 
pfetiios,  nud  the  son  of  one  of  llie  best  speci- 
mens of  an  Englishman.  Ilia  memory  may 
be  content. 

The  Doctor  relates  an  anecdote  of  the 
bouse  opposite  him,  which  he  consi'lera  equnl 
to  any  "  romance  of  real  life,"  This  comes 
of  the  antiquarian  habit  of  speaking  in 
Bupcrlativcs,  and   expres.sing  amazement  at 


every  little  thing.  As  the  circumstance, 
how«ver,  is  complete  of  ita  kind,  and  the 
kind,  though  not  so  rare,  we  suspect,  us  may 
l>e  imagined,  is  not  one  of  everj'day  occur- 
rence, it  may  be  worth  repeating. — A  hand- 
some widow,  it  seems,  in  tho  prime  of  life, 
but  in  reduced  circumstances;,  and  with  a 
family  of  several  children,  had  been  left  in 
possession  of  the  house,  and  desired  to  let  it. 
A  retired  merchant  of  sixty,  who  was  looking 
out  for  a  house  in  Kensington,  came  to  see  it 
He  fell  in  love  with  tho  Mfidow,  paid  his 
addresses  to  her  on  the  spot,  in  a  respectful 
version  of  the  old  question  ])ut  to  the  fair 
showors  of  such  houses — "Arc  you,  my  near, 
to  bo  let  with  the  lodgings  i^" — and,  after  a 
courtship  of  six  months,  was  wedded  to  the 
extemporaneous  object  of  his  atfcclions  at 
Kensington  Church,  tho  Doctor  himself  joy- 
fully officiating  as  clerg3rman  ;  for  the  parties 
were  amiable  ;  the  bridegroom  was  a  collector 
of  books ;  and  tho  books  were  accompanied 
by  a  cellar-full  of  burgundy  and  champ.igne. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  distinguished 
name  connected  cither  with  Lower  or  with 
Upper  Phillimore  Plac«,  or  with  the  Terrace 
to  whicli  Wilkie  removed.  But  continuing 
our  path  on  tho  Terrace  side  of  the  way,  we 
come  to  Leonard's  PUcc  and  to  Earl's  Court 
Terrace,  in  both  of  which  Mr.s.  Inchbald 
resided  for  some  months  in  boarding-houses ; 
in  the  former,  at  a  Mrs.  Voysey's ;  in  tho 
latter  at  Number  Four.  Bo.'inling-housc.s, 
though  their  compulsory  hours  of  eating  and 
drinking  did  not  suit  her,  she  found  more 
agreeable  than  other  lodgings,  owing  to  their 
supplying  her  with  more  companionship,  and 
giving  her  more  to  do  for  her  companions. 
The  poor  souls  in  these  places  appear  to  need 
it,  Spciking  of  the  kind  of  hospital  at  Mrs, 
Voj-sey's  in  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred 
anil  eighteen,  she  say.s,  "All  tlit"  old  widows 
and  old  mnids  of  this  houskf  are  slrotL-iiud 
iqioii  beds  or  .sofns  with  swollon  Ic^s,  nervous 
head-aches,  or  slow  fevers,  brought  on  by  loss 
of  appetite,  broken  sleep,  and  other  dog-day 
complaints ;  while  I  am  the  only  young  and 
strong  person  nniong  them,  and  am  called 
upon  to  divert  thuir  Blue  Devils  from  bringing 
them  to  an  untimely  end.  I  lovo  ^a  be  of 
importance,  and  so  the  present  society  id 
tlalterJng  to  my  vanity." 

She  was  then  si-xty-fSve,  What  n  godsend 
to  the  poor  creatures  she  must  h.ive  beenl 
A  wonmti  of  genius,  very  cntvrtainirig,  fiill  of 
anecdote  and  old  stories ;  and,  though  so 
young  in  mind,  yet  of  an  age  bodily  to  keep 
them  in  heart  with  themselves,  and  make 
iLeni  hope  to  live  on. 

At  the  br>ck  of  Earl's  Terrace  was,  and  is, 
a  curious  pretty  little  spot  called  Edwardej 
Square,  after  the  family  name  of  tho  Lord 
Kensingtons;  and  in  this  square  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  must  often  have  walked,  fur  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Terrace  have  keys  to  it,  ami  it 
gives  them  n  kind  of  larger  pnrden.  Wo 
have  called  the  spot  curious  as  well  as  pretty. 
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And  so  it  ia  id  mxay  respects ;  in  one  of  them 
contradictory  to  tbe  prettiness ;  for  one  Side 
of  the  aquare  is  formed  of  the  backs  and 
garden-walls  of  the  Earl's  Terrace  houses ; 
and  the  opposite  side  of  its  coach-houses,  and 
of  little  toncracnts  that  appear  to  have  been 
made  out  of  thcin.  The  whole  of  this  side, 
however,  is  plastered,  and  paKly  overgrown 
with  ivy,  so  as  to  be  rather  an  ornament 
than  an  eyesore;  but  what  chiefly  surprises 
the  S]>ectator,  when  he  first  sees  tlie  place,  is 
the  largeness  aa  well  as  cultivated  look  of  the 
square,  compared  with  the  smallness  of  the 
houses  on  two  sides  of  it  The  gardener's 
lodge  also  is  made  to  look  like  a  Grecian 
temple,  really  in  good  taste  ;  and,  though  the 
grass  is  not  as  thick  and  soft  as  it  might  be, 
nor  the  flowers  as  various,  and  the  pathways 
across  the  grass  had  better  have  been  straight 
than  winding  (there  being  no  inequalities  of 
ground  to  render  the  winding  natural),  yet 
upon  the  whole  there  ii  such  an  unexpected 
air  of  size,  greenness,  and  even  elegance  in 
the  place,  espec|(illy  when  its  abundant  lilacs 
are  in  blossom,  and  ladies  are  seen  on  its 
benches  reading,  that  the  stroller  who 
happens  to  turn  out  of  the  road  and  comes 
upon  the  fresh-looking  sequestered'  spot  for 
the  first  time,  is  interested  as  well  as  sur- 
prised, and  feels  curious  to  know  how  a 
square  of  any  kind,  comparatively  so  large, 
and  at  the  same  time  manifestly  so  cheap  (for 
the  houses,  though  neat  and  respectable,  are 
too  small  to  be  dear),  could  have  suggested 
itself  to  the  costly  English  mind.  Upon 
inquiry  we  find  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
Frenchman.  The  story  ia,  that  the  French- 
man built  it  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  in- 
vasion from  Franop,  and  that  he  adapted  the 
large  square  and  the  cheap  little  houses  to 
the  promenading  tastes  and  poorly-furnished 
pockets  of  the  ensigns  and  lieutenants  of 
Napoleon's  army,  who,  according  to  his 
speculation,  would  certainly  have  been  on  the 
look-out  for  some  such  place,  and  here  would 
have  found  it  Here,  thought  he,  shall  be 
cheap  lo<lging  vnilfute  champitre  combined ; 
here,  economy  in  doors,  and  Wattcau  with- 
out ;  here,  repose  after  victory ;  promenades ; 
la  belle  pattion;  persual  of  newspapers  on 
benches ;  on  ordinary  at  the  Holland  Arms  ; 
a  French  Arcarlia,  in  short,  or  a  little  Palais 
Royal  in  an  English  suburb.  So  runs  the 
tradition  :  we  do  not  say  how  truly ;  though 
it  could  hardly  have  entered  an  English  head 
to  invent  it 

It  was  allowable  for  French  imaginations 
in  those  days  to  run  a  little  wild,  on  the 
strength  of  Napoleon's  victories.  We  do  not 
repeat  the  story  for  the  sake  of  saying  hme 
wild.  We  believe  that  both  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  at  present,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  all  governments  not  actually  out  of 
their  senses,  are  for  keeping  their  own  locali- 
ties as  quietly  as  possible  to  themselves; 
and  we  devoutly  hope  they  may  continue  to 
do  ao,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  two 


greatest  nations  m  /lurope,  but  for  that  of  the 
security  of  advancement  For  it  is  better  to 
advance  gently,  however  slowly,  than  to  be 
incessantly  thrown  back  from  one  extreme  to 
another;  and  the  world  and  right  opinion 
will  progress  as  surely  as  time  docs,  what- 
ever efforts  despots  and  bigots  may  make  to 
put  back  the  clock. 

It  is  said  in  Kensington  that  Coleridge 
once  had  lodgings  in  Edwardes  Square.  We 
do  not  find  the  circumstance  in  his  biogira- 
phies,  though  he  once  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Hammersmith.  Perhaps  he 
was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend ;  for  we  are  credibly 
informed  that  ho  used  to  be  seen  walking  in 
the  square.  A  lady,  who  was  a  child  at  the 
time,  is  very  proud  of  his  having  spoken  to 
her,  and  given  her  a  ki.S8. 

IN  THE  DARDANELLES. 

OrR  man-of-war,  the  Modeste,  entered  the 
Dardanelles  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant vessels.  When  the  breeze  over  the  hi^- 
lond  caught  our  sails  wo  ran  ahead ;  when  a 
deep  current  rushing  round  some  headland 
caught  our  hull  we  full  asters ;  and  we  were 
enjoying  the  excitement  of  a  grand  reg»tta 
when,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  stnut 
between  the  inner  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia,  a 
heavy  shot  from  the  fort  came  right  acrosts  our 
bows.  The  captain  was  below  at  the  moment, 
and  just  as  he  got  on  deck  and  was  giving 
orders  to  shorten  sail  another  shot  fell  astern 
and     ricocheted     close    alongside,   sendin<> 
showers  of  spray  over  the  gangway.     We 
could  see  a  crowd  of  officers  at  a  houso 
in   the  fort,   and  others  were  at  the   same 
time  busy  laying  other  guns.     There  waa 
no  misinterpreting  the  hint    We  accordingly 
bore  up,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  hea%-y  squi>ll 
of  wind  and  rain  anchored  off  the  consular 
offices  at  the  town  of  the  Danlanulles. 

Our  consul  soon  coming  on  board,  from 
him  we  learnt  that  all  men-of-war  must  have 
a  firman,  or  permission  to  pass,  from  Con- 
stantinople before  they  are  sufiered  to  ascend 
the  Dardanelles.  Wc  knew  nothing  of  tliit 
regulation,  since  by  some  chance  no  notice 
had  been  taken  of  it  in  the  general  orders  to 
the  s<]iiadron.  It  was  clear  that  the  Pacha 
in  command  of  the  fort  had  exceeded  his  in- 
stnictions,  as  the  rules  are  that  in  a  case  like 
ours  two  blank  cartridges  shall  be  first  firvl, 
and  then  followed  up  by  shot  if  necessary. 
The  captain  accordingly  went  ashore  to  call 
upon  the  Pacha  and  demand  an  explanation. 
His  apology  was  the  truth,  that  he  thought 
we  wished  to  pass  him  in  defiance  of  the 
regulations,  and  had  an  idea  that  we  looked 
as  if  blank  cartridge  could  not  stop  us.  We 
were  obliged  to  wait  until  a  litter  conid  b* 
written  to  and  answered  from  Constantinople. 
It  was  Tuesday,  no  steamer  would  go  up 
befbre  Thursday,  and  no  answer  be  had 
before  Saturday.  Accortlingly  we  had  five 
daya  before  us,  and  as  our  stroll  about  the 
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lown  quite  satisfied  our  curiositj',  I  agreed 
with  ^  friend  to  tnit  over  ti»e  classic  ground 
of  Troy.  The  brother  of  our  consul  was  an 
old  acquaintance  and  a  loral  merchant;  he 
volunteered  to  gO  with  u.-!,  taking  his  servanl, 
m  "oung  Jew,  to  look  after  our  horscfi.  On 
Wednesday  Bftcrnoon,  therefore,  we  hired  a 
caique  to  take  us  to  the  village  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Oardanelle*.  There  ive  proposed 
to  sleep.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  run  down 
with  the  current,  and  landed  just  outside  tlie 
outer  castle  of  Asia  in  a  sandy  bay.  That 
vas  the  bay  in  which  the  Greek  i»aUeys  liad 
been  drawn  up  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  if  ever 
there  W88  such  a  siege.  If  never,  there  was 
one  Homer  made  it  real,  and  I  believe  in  it 
M  steadily  as  in  the  death  of  Nelson.  Close 
by  our  landing-place  was  a  pyramidal  mound 
of  stones  called  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
there  was  another  some  two  hundred  yards 
further  inland,  in  which  lie,  or  ought  to  lie, 
the  bones  of  Patroclus.  As  usual  in  such 
cases  there  is  a  dispute  a*  to  which  tomb  is 
which,  or  whether  the  two  friends  were  not 
both  buried  in  a  single  lieap.  Wn  were  not 
disposed  to  vex  ourselves  with  duubt ;  and  as 
wo  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  chief  mound 
with  the  HeHespont  at  our  feet,  we  thought 
of  Hector's  chnllengc  to  the  (Jrwks,  and  Tiis 
promise  that  if  he  conqUL'red  the  body  of  the 
vanquished  shouM  bo  sent  to  their  navy :  — 

"Orcen  on  the  nhorc  sliall  rise  a  monamont; 
Wliioli  wlioo  nom* future  niiirlnor  unrveys, 
Wa^li'd  by  broa.l  llo'.lo-poiit'«  roAoundine  mok, 
TiKia  iliiill  hesny:  A  voIUnt  Qroolc  Ue<  tWe, 

V     "  '  lin.  ilie  miglity  iium  of  war; 

'1  .11  It'll  iho  vniKjui.-'ljM  hero's  fame, 

,\  Li^ea  loura  tho  victor's  name." 

There  rose  up  in  oar  minds  also  other  associ- 
ations, and  we  endeavoured  vainly  to  seize, 
while  on  the  spot,  tho  mysterious  link  by 
which  those  plains  arc  connected  with  the 
Troy  weight  known  to  us  in  boyhood.  The 
sun  was  setting  behind  Itnbros  and  Samo- 
ihrace,  and  throwing  its  last  beams  over  the 
plains  of  Troy  ;  while  in  the  distance  Mount 
Athos  st<"M)d  out  sharply  as  a  pyramid  in  the 
western  horizon.  ^V'e  saw  with  a  proper 
amount  of  feeling  Tcnedos  laved  by  the 
surges,  and  rocky  Imbros  break  the  rolling 
wave.  Between  the  two  islands  are  ragged 
islets,  any  one  of  which  may  have  contained 
the  cave  at  whicb  Neptune  put  iip  his 
chariot  when  on  his  way  to  save  the  ships  of 
the  Irreeks  fi-om  their  assailants.  I  rccolleoled 
a  severe  caning  that  I  had  received  when 
young  which  had  immediate  connection  with 
that  yi-ry  incident  Jackals  have  grublied 
for  themselves  holes  in  the  torab  of  Achilles, 
and  nest  there,  just  as  commentators  make 
their  ncsLs  now  in  the  works  of  Uomer ;  our 
Jcwisli  companion  proposed  that  we  should 
smoke  one  out.  Plenty  of  dry  furzo  about 
tho  place  gave  a  practicable  look  to  his  sug- 
gestion ;  but  as  we  did  not  see  wherein  the 
fun   i)f   the  proceeding    woald  consist,   we 


wandered  on  along  the  shores  and  Uiougbt 
about  the  venerable  Chrysc.s,  the  bright 
Chryscis  and  other  people  of  that  set  Here, 
we  thought,  where  the  peasant  now  sleeps  in 
his  mud  hut  on  a  bed  of  rushes  were  tho  tents 
of  the  Grecian  host.  Tiic  smoke  of  lltc  tire 
yonder  which  cooks  somebwly's  meal  let  us 
call  fumes  from  tho  altars  of  Phojbus  pile<l 
with  hecatombs  of  bulls  and  gnats;  ur  let  us 
imagine  that  it  risuiS  from  the  docks  of  burn- 
ing gallcy.s.  Wo  undertook  to  .^uppo.sc  that 
the  hill*  were  covered  witli  the  ''  lofty  towers 
of  wi(Je  extended  Troy."  We  sujiposud  our- 
selves to  be  favoured  by  the  jackals  and  the 
owls  with  echoes — or  tradition'*  preserved  ou 
the  spot — of  ancient  battle  cries.  The  even- 
ing breeze  we  proposed  to  consider  heavy  with 
the  .souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untinielj'  slain.  In 
the  blue  mist  rising  from  the  Hellespont,  we 
determined  to  see  Thetis  rising  from  licr 
crystal  throne,  and  all  her  Nereids  gutting 
up  out  of  their  pearly  beds  to  follow  the  un- 
happy iii.iilir  nil  the  Trojan  strand.  Not 
until  we  !  ur  debt  to  sentiment  did 

we  allow  1  U)  think  of  supper. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  past  a  nudtitudc 
of  windmills  brought  us  to  a  village  of  mud 
huts  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Sigcum.  We  made  at 
once  for  the  house  of  a  Greek  known  to  our 
friend  Calvert,  and  sent  down  to  the  boj»t  for 
our  luggage.  Each  of  us  hail  tjtkcn  a  large 
blanket,  a  change  of  linen,  and  tlie  nccessa- 
rii's  of  the  toilet ;  for  all  else  we  l<wked  to 
fate.  The  Greek  gave  us  no  reason  to  regret 
our  trustfulness.  His  bouse  was  one  of  the 
large.st  in  the  village,  built  with  walls  of  mud 
dried  in  tho  sun,  having  out->ide  stairs  also 
of  mud,  and  an  interior  divided  into  two 
stories  by  a  wooden  floor.  The  house  roof 
was  of  tiles.  There  was  a  large  courtyard 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  the  resort  of 
oxen,  puats,  and  geese,  and  fowls.  There 
wf.i-e  also  some  out-houses  filled  with  chaff, 
of  which  the  fliit  roofs  formed  a  terrace. 
U|>on  that  wo  took  up  our  quarters,  very 
much  preferring  open  air  on  a  fine  stiirllgbt 
night  in  Atigu-st,  to  close  air  and  Heas.  There 
was  a  good  supply  of  large  fre-sh  rushes, 
which,  whon  spread  out,  formed  the  Ijest  of 
bods,  or  a  chair  or  a  couch,  when  heaped 
together.  On  some  fish  just  caught  and 
fried,  some  boiled  cgg.s,  and  a  most  delicious 
melon,  wc  supped  like  Trojans  before  wo 
retired  to  our  respective  blankets,  using  stars 
for  night  candles. 

The  clarions  of  innumerable  Trojan  cocka 
awoke  us  before  daylight,  and  we  prepared  be- 
times for  our  day's  march.  Tlw  horses  hired 
tho  night  before  had,  however,  in  be  shod, 
breakfast  had  to  be  eaten,  and  our  blankets 
packed  upon  an  extra  horse  that  wius  to  bo 
ridden  by  a  (^uide.  Wo  were  not  fairly  off 
till  six  o'clock.  Tho  plains  of  Troy  were 
then  before  u.s,  and  oar  lirst  object  was  to 
ride^'cross  them  to  tho  ruins  of  Alexandria 
Truss.     Round  about  the  village,  there  w«sre 
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flelJs  in  stubble  of  barley  and  mai/^,  there 
were  others  covered  with  dwarf  vines,  then 
bcnring  ripe  fruit;  and  in  other  places  melons 
or  pumpkins  straggled  OTcr  the  parched 
ground. 

As  we  passed  on  the  signs  of  cultivation 
disappeared,  and  we  rode  over  what  is  evi- 
dently marsh  in  winter,  but  in  suniiner  dry 
and  fissured  mud.  Hero  and  there  a  pool  of 
stagnant  water  still  supported  a  small  colony 
of  snipe  and  wild  dui^k,  and  twice  on  our  ride 
we  pasiwd  a  corn-growing  tract  In  such 
places,  the  old  Homeric  threshing-floor  was 
to  be  seen  in  full  activity.  We  rode  at  a 
slow  pace,  and  according  to  the  custom  here, 
in  a  line,  the  guide  first ;  the  rest  following 
at  a  bruaVncck  pace  ©f  about  three  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  past  eleven  before  we  had 
cleared  the  shore  of  Bcsika  Bay,  and  crossed 
■ome  rising  ground  which  brought  us  down 
upon  the  harlwur  of  Alexandria  Troa.1,  There 
our  horses  found  the  refreshment  of  a  foun- 
tain, we  the  refreshment  of  n  melon.  So 
revived,  we  continued  our  ride  over  some  hilly 
ground  covered  by  the  vallonia  oak  to  the  prin- 
cipal remains  of  the  rity.  These  arc  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  which  commands  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  i«lan(h»  of  Tencdos  and  Imbro.«, 
the  bay  and  the  surrounding  hilly  country. 
There  are  numerous  foundations  of  houses 
formed  of  a  hard  limestone,  frequent  traces  of 
the  city  walls,  a  few  sarcophagi,  the  towers 
of  a  gntcwaj',  and  a  singular  structure  called 
the  Palace  of  Priam. 

We  enjoyed  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  and  a 
light  luncheon  amonjj  those  Roni.in  ruins, 
fanned  by  a  cool  fresh  bn-cKc,  and  shaded  by 
the  oak  tree^s  which  have  sprung  up  on  ail 
Bides.  At  about  four  o'clock  wo  started 
again,  in  the  same  order  as  before,  over  the 
hills  to  see  a  granite  quarry  in  wliich  were 
»omc  large  columns  ready  cut  Our  track 
WU  over  hills  covered  with  vallonia,  and  we 
passed  not  a  house  or  a  living  thing  for  some 
milea,  except  one  party  of  shepherds  with 
their  dogs  and  flock.  A  ride  of  about  two 
hours  brought  us  to,  a  ridge  of  granite.  At 
the  very  top  of  the  ridge,  on  one  side  of  the 
hill,  is  an  old  quarry,  and  there  were  the 
seven  columns  as  they  were  finished  when 
the  town  was  alive,  all  ready  for  removnl. 
We  mpafiure<l  them  with  our  walking  sticks 
and  did  what  else  was  necessary,  then  went  on. 
At>out  half  a  mile  from  this  quarry  is  the 
Tillage  of  Kolsciola  Bashj',  most  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  slope  near  the  summit  of  one 
of  those  granite-capped  hith.  Its  white 
minaret  forma  a  beautiful  object  in  contrast 
with  the  heavy  background  of  the  granite 
rocks.  Here  we  were  lucky  enough  to  meet 
with  a  Jew  broker  in  the  service  of  our 
friend,  who  was  on  an  annual  tour  about  the 
country,  purchasing  vallonia  for  cxporLition 
to  England,  lie  procured  us  quartjrs  in  a 
ganJen  close  to  the  mosque,  and  we  sprc&i 
out  oar  blankets  upon  mats  beside  a  fountain 
aad  beneath  a  rich  covering  of  grapes  trained 


over  trellis  work.  No  meat  could  be  procurrd, 
hut  our  host  promised  us  a  Turkish  dinner 
and  served  it  to  us  in  the  garden  quickly. 
The  new  moon  appeared  above  the  bills,  ilic 
stars  shone  cut,  a  delightful  breeze  played 
with  the  vino  leaves,  and  the  trickling  foun- 
tain soothed  us  by  its  murmur.  With  such 
lights  and  music,  we  sat  down  before  a  lotr 
stool,  on  which  a  circular  tin  tray  formed  a 
table-cloth.  The  feast  was  then  served  to 
us  by  a  turbaned  gcniL  First  came  a  pillau  of 
rice ;  then  a  thick  soup  made  of  the  jelly  of 
rice,  with  milk  and  minced  eggs,  the  whola 
flavoured  with  vegetables ;  next,  a  dioh  of 
stewed  bagnioles  ;  then  eggs  fried  in  butter  ; 
and  lastly,  a  sort  of  pancake,  eatcu  dipped  in 
honer ;  a  des.scrt  of  melon  and  grapes  wound 
up  the  entertainment  We  slept  where  wc 
had  dined. 

On  taking  a  stroll,  soon  after  daylight, 
rounil  the  village,  we  saw  a  herd  of  upwards 
of  fi>rty  camels  which  had  been  brought 
thither  to  convey  vallonia  to  the  shore.  Thia 
is  the  chief  produce  of  the  country^  tt<«  cap 
of  the  acorn  being  the  only  part  of  this  <fli 
sent  to  Europe;  the  acorn  itself  is  used  lif 
the  people  of  the  place  as  (bod  Ibr  cattJa. 
The  cup  is  packed  in  woollen  bapj  and  eci 
to  Mr.  Calvert's  chief  warebou.sc  lor  ejcpoi 
tion.  A  large  tree  in  a  good  senson 
produce  as  much  vallonia  as  is  worth  thi 
pounds,  on  the  spot  ;^  but,  Uking  tree  for 
tree,  perhaps  the  aimual  averasu  ii>  not  aboro 
a  dollar.  However,  very  little  care  veems 
ever  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  trees.  They  Ao 
not  belong  to  govemracnt,  but  to  a  number 
of  small  peasant  proprietors.  The  walk  and 
breakfa.st  over  we  were  olf  again  by  six 
o'clock  for  the  village  of  Bo<imaba.shy,  which 
is  near  the  site  of  Old  Troy  and  the  sourcM 
of  the  Seamander,  odious  to  schoolboys. 

In  about  three  hours  and  a  half  wc  arrircd 
at  the  low  land  where  this  river  rises.  In 
the  space  of  about  an  acre  there  arc  forty 
points  at  which  the  water  gushes,  cool  and 
clear,  from  fissures  in  the  liniestono  rock. 
The  small  streams  trickle  about  till  tixf 
unite  and  roriii  a  tolerable  brook  surroundH 
by  luxuriant  vep'tation.  Numbers  of  tortoiMl 
and  many  Inrgo  (L-h  were  to  be  .seen  swiuunil^ 
about  in  the  muddy  brook ;  water-cram 
grow  upon  its  surface,  and  a  large  reMlaUi 
garden,  surrounded  by  a  blackberry  nc^M 
fills  the  valley  formed  by  the  divisioiia  of  M 
stream.  I  found  Seamander  water-CTMM* 
very  good.  The  village  of  Boumabaaiij 
just  above  this  river  source,  upon  a 
which  we  passed  on  our  way  to  the 
of  the  original  Old  Troy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  seen  on  Iha 
these  heights  is  a  pyramid  of  loose 
called  the  Tomb  of  Hector.  The  sitiiat 
magnificent  It  is  on  one  aide  of  a  di 
ravine,  through  which  the  SImois  winds  in 
course  from  Mount  Ida  to  join  the  Scamaiite 
in  the  Trojan  plains.  The  plains  ar«  lobi 
seen  extending  to  the  Hellespont ;    while,  b 
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the  vippositc  dircotini,  mountain  ridges  fill 
up  all  the  S'-van.  About  tilti-wi  square  stones, 
laid  togi-thw  \rithout  mortar,  ore  the  solo 
remains,  or  supposed  remains,  of  the  wuUs  of 
Troy.  AVe  sat  on  them  and  talked  moralities. 
A  little  furtlier  on,  the  sides  of  Uic  ravine 
become  precipitous,  and  at  one  spot  almost 
perpendicular.  Down  that  abyss,  tradition 
says,  the  Trojans  threw  the  wooden  liorsu. 
Nothing  tuoro  was  lo  be  seen,  and  we 
departed.  The  descent  is  steep  beneath  the 
tomb  of  Hector,  and  wc  led  our  horses  down 
to  cross  the  river  at  a  ford  about  a  mile 
below.  Then  we  made  for  a  farm,  called 
CLillik,  or  the  Marsh  farm,  which  is  oecu[iied 
by  Mr.  Calvert.  Near  this  farm  is  a  tumulus 
which  popular  tradition  holds  to  be  the 
burial-pli»ce  of  the  Greeks  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Troy.  llr.  Calvert  had  it  opened 
lately,  and  did  really  tind  in  it  a  thick 
stratum  of  burnt  bones,  but  nothing  else  of 
interest  He  was  not  scholar  enough  to 
know  whether  the  bones  were  Greek.  The 
farm  buildings  at  this  place  are  extensive, 
and  it  is  jirobable  that  the  plain  will  yield 
rich  harvests  of  com.  In  winter  the  shooting 
both  of  wooileock,  snipe,  water-fowl,  and  hares, 
is  excellent.  After  a  couple  of  hours'  rest, 
and  a  luncheon  of  melon,  cheese,  and  barley 
bread,  the  sole  provision  of  tlie  furnj  people, 
we  rotle  on  to  the  village  of  Ranqui,  where 
Mr,  Calvert  has  a  country  house  and  a  large 
storehouse  for  vallonia.  We  arrived  at  sun- 
set, having  been  eight  hours  on  horseback, 
— much  ritliiig  for  sailors.  On  our  way,  in  a 
naiTow  path,  we  had  met  another  p.irty. 
First  entile  u  horse  laden  with  two  larjje 
travelling  trunks,  then  another  carrying  a 
guide  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  then  the  traveller, 
an  Englishman,  with  a  straw  h;it  and  uni- 
brella ;  lastly,  his  travelling  servant ;  and 
though  in  passing  we  even  had  to  touch  each 
other  in  the  uiidst  of  a  wild,  desoUtc 
country,  not  a  word,  or  stnilc,  or  bow  was 
exchanged  between  the  children  of  Britanntii. 
We!  bL-havcd  at  Troy  as  well  as  we  should 
have  behaved  in  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  l^^alvert's  house  at  Ranqui  is  .situated 
on  a  Iiill  that  overlooks  the  Dardanelles  from 
the  entrance  up  to  the  inner  castles.  The 
vallonia  warehouse  there  established  is  a 
large  building,  used  not  only  as  a  storehouse, 
but  as  a  sorl  of  factory,  for  there  they 
separate  the  acorn  from  the  cup  ;  a  process 
which  provirius  nnploynient  for  same  fifty 
women  and  cliildreii.  About  three  thousand 
tons  are  shipped  annually  from  this  ware- 
house. The  price  per  ton  varies  between 
twelve  and  seventeen  pounds,  and  the  freight 
to  EnglniKl  costs  about  two  pounds  per  ti>n. 
It  is  principally  shipped  to  Liverpool  by 
schooners  and  small  hrigs,  carrying  from  one 
hundred  lo  one  hundred  uiid  fifty  tons.  Thus 
our  tanners  find  bread  for  the  Trojnns  of 
to-dfty.  From  Ilanqui  no  very  long  ride 
brought  us,  the  next  morning,  back  to  the 
Tillage  of  the  DordanclJea.    We  were  well 


pleased  with  our  excursion.  We  had  thought 
about  the  past  and  seen  the  present ;  the 
deeds  of  Achilles,  and  the  trade  in  acorn-cujis. 

• 
POT  AND  KETTLE  PHILOSOPHY. 

TiiEBB  are  two  branches  of  philosophy 
connected  with  pots  and  kettles ;  the  one 
gastronomic,  and  the  other  pyrotechnic  ;  the 
one  relating  to  the  food  to  be  cooked,  and  the 
other  to  the  arrangements  for  cooking.  It 
is  the  latter  of  these  on  which  the  reader  is 
about  to  be  addre.sjicd.  In  our  first  volume, 
a  few  gentle  hints  were  given  on  the  imper- 
fections of  popular  cookery ;  on  the  desira- 
bleness of  yuuiig  ladies  learning  to  boil 
potatoes  and  broil  choj)S  as  well  as  to  em- 
broider slippers  and  crochet  ant:-niacassar«. 
Here,  however,  wo  do  not  intend  to  find 
fault  with  any  one.  We  would  rather  dw- 
cniirse  on  the  numerous  and  ingenious  con- 
trivances for  applying  heat  economically  in 
cooking  processes,  and  fordoing  many  things 
at  once  in  a  small  space.  There  arc  not  only 
hiijiPoved  forms  of  grates,  stoves,  and  ovcn.% 
heated  by  ordinary  coal ;  but  there  are  con- 
trivances for  obtaining  fuel-like  action  from 
wood,  from  charcoal,  from  aj'titicial  fuel,  from 
hot  water,  from  steara,  from  spirit,  and  from 
gas;  .ind  there  are  kitchens  portable,  and 
kitchens  club-like,  such  as  the  old  school  of 
cooks  knew  nothing  about.  It  is  not  through 
want  of  coal  that  these  novelties  appear  ;  but 
economy  in  coal  is  itself  one  of  the  producing 
causes  of  a  very  essential  and  desirable  con- 
ditio)) of  things^-cleanliness. 

Do  you  doubt  that  wo  arc  making  im- 
provements in  stoves,  and  gratc.s,  and  cooking 
afiparatus,  by  economising  tlit'  heat  of  or- 
dinary fuel?  Read  the  ironmongers'  bi'L", 
and  look  into  their  shops,  and  remove  your 
doubt.  Here  is  the  Cottagers'  stove,  standing 
upon  four  legs.  It  has  a  square  iron  case, 
within  and  near  one  end  of  which  is  a  fire- 
pot,  the  top  of  which  opens  into  a  fluo  to 
caiTy  off  the  smoke  ;  the  rest  of  the  vacant 
space  constitutes  an  oven,  while  there  is  a 
boiler  attached  to  the  end  nearest  to  the 
fire,  and  a  hot  plate  and  open  cavity  at  tho 
top  for  .stewing,  and  filing,  and  boiling,  and 
sundry  other  processes  in  cookery.  Hero  is 
an  assemblage  of  grate,  oven,  boiler,  hot- 
plate, hobs  and  trivets,  so  set  in  a  frame- 
work that  it  may  be  fixed  into  any  sizeil 
fireplace,  large  or  small,  without  setting  ;  for 
the  throat,  or  opening  to  the  tluc,  is  formed 
in  the  iron-work  of  the  range  itself,  and  is  thus 
at  onco  determinate  in  size  and  shape.  Hero 
is  the  Kitchener,  in  which  one  oven  will  roast 
while  another  b.akes ;  in  which  the  hot 
closcU  may  clo  duty  as  pastry  ovens ;  in 
which  the  back  is  formed  by  a  boiler  cnpnblo 
of  containing  fifty  gjillonsof  water;  in  which 
the  top  is  so  adapted,  that  the  cook  may 
attend  to  a  dozen  or  so  of  little  cookeries  at 
one  time ;  and  in  which  every  va^^riw,^  «\fvca 
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of  heat  is  caught  in  the  act  of  running  away, 
and  made  to  do  useful  \rork  in  some  way  or 
other.  Here  is  another  range  of  formidable 
dimension^  which  claims  credit  for  its  Stour- 
bridge fire-clay  back,  its  frontage  susceptible 
of  variation  in  size,  and  its  bars  hung  on 
hinges  to  facilitate  cleansing.  Here  is  another, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  boys  or  girls  in  a 
boarding  ttchool ;  it  has  a  formidable  array  of 
sixteen  spits,  on  which  sixteen  joints  of  meat 
may  be  impaled  at  once;  and  the  bars,  in- 
stead of  bemg  solid  rods,  are  hollow  tubes 
filled  with  water,  as  a  means  of  economising 
heat  Here  is  a  range  in  which  the  inventor 
has  sought  to  indulge  the  Eng1i.shm.in  in 
what  he  so  much  loves,  an  open  cheerful  fire, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  means  of 
speedily  converting  it  into  a  closed  fire  to 
economise  fuel.  Then  we . have  stovts  in 
which  fire  lumps  are  used ;  that  is,  slabs  or 
bricks  of  Stourbridge  clay  are  built  into  the 
sides  and  back  of  the  stove,  for  the  sake  of 
the  grciit  power  which  this  substance  pos- 
sesses nf  retaining  heat  Then  W4;  have  the 
American  Improved  Excelsior,  »  soiuptiioiis 
name  for  an  air-tight  double  oven  cookery 
Btove ;  in  which  the  hot  air,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  roam  about  hither  and  thither, 
is  brought  to  work  in  a  definite  w,ny  at  a 
definite  spot  Every  imaginable  motlc  is 
adopted,  in  these  various  ranges,  and  grates, 
and  stoves,  and  ovens,  to  effect  this  heat- 
cconouiy  ;  if  the  heat  is  not  required  to  act 
directly  u|>on  the  food,  it  i.s  made  to  heat  a 
vessel  of  water,  or  a  cavity  which  ma)'  .serve 
as  a  baking  oven,  or  a  plate  of  iron  which 
mny  be  useful  as  a  hot  plate  for  dishes.  Only 
save  the  heat  and  you  may  be  certain  of  find- 
ing it  a  useful  servant  in  some  way  or  other. 
Cantniend  us  forthwith  to  this  ingenious 
ro.asting-j.ick,  called  the  Automaton.  See 
how,  in  front  of  the  range,  is  placed  a  sort 
of  hemispherical  oven ;  how  a  hollow  tube 
projects  from  the  lower  part  of  this  oven ; 
now  this  tube  thrusts  itself  into  an  opening 
beneatli  the  fireplace  of  the  range ;  how,  by 
the  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  oven,  a  current 
of  air  is  sucked  through  the  tube ;  how  this 
current  sets  in  rotation  a  van  wheel ;  and 
how  «'.is  wheel  twirls  round  the  hooks  to 
which  the  joint  of  meat  is  suspended.  Let 
not  material  philosophers  think  that  they 
alone  under.vtand  the  production  of  a  current 
of  win<l  by  rari'faction  due  to  the  action  of 
he.-Jt ;  lure  we  have  it  all,  in  this  roasting- 
jack.  .\nd  .sec,  in  another  instance,  how  Mr. 
Remington  brings  the  theory  of  reflected 
heat  to  throw  dignity  upon  his  roasting- 
j.ick.  TiOok  .it  the  concave  metallic  reflec- 
tors above  and  below,  reflecting  the  otherwise 
wasted  heat  upon  the  savoury  joint ;  look  at 
the  cunning  little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
lower  n'fleetor,  to  let  tlic  rich  essence  drop 
from  the  meat  into  a  little  cup  below ;  and 
look  at  the  similar  hole  in  the  upper  reflector 
thniiigh  which  the  essence  may  be  poured 
down  to  l>asto  the  meat    Tlicy  use  a  concave 


metallic  speculum,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
for  the  reflecting  tele.<;copes ;  and  so  they  do 
for  these  roasting-jacks ;  therefore,  Jfce.  tc 

The  bachelor's  kettle  is  a  crafly  means  for 
inducing  »  man  to  remain  a  Mcbelor,  by 
making  bis  life  as  easy  as  a  glove.  Sec  what 
he  can  obtain  for  three  shillings.  He  as^ks 
his  landlady,  or  Polly  the  housemaid,  to  pur- 
ch.nse  one  penny-worth  of  patent  firewood ; 
which  firewood  consists  of  a  sort  of  wheel  or 
a  sort  of  gridiron  mysteriously  formed  of 
small  pieces  of  wood,  resined  to  make  them 
more  captions  and  pe[>pery.  One  of  these 
structures  he  places  in  a  little  stove  or  grate ; 
he  kindles  it ;  he  places  the  stove  on  the  hob 
to  give  the  smoke  and  the  chimney  a  chance 
of  becoming  acquainted  ;  he  sunnounts  the 
pile  1)3'  a  flat  tea-kettle  containing  water ;  and 
by  the  time  the  farthing  wheel  or  gridiron 
has  burnt  itself  out  there  is  boiling  water 
enough  to  make  moderate  coffee  for  a  mode- 
rate man.  And  if  he  will  consume  two  patent 
firewoods  instead  of  one,  and  has  a  little  flat 
pan  adapted  to  his  apparatus,  he  can  manage 
to  dish  up  a  steak  or  chop  while  the  coffee 
is  brewing.  Bachelorship  apart ;  there  is 
really  something  in  this  power  of  making  a 
cup  of  coffee  for  one's  self,  a^  before  start- 
ing by  the  six  o'clock  train  on  a  winter's 
morning,  and  before  fires  arc  lighted  or  Iioasc> 
wives  stirring. 

A  coffee-pot  is  not  a  coffee-pot  now ;  it  is  .i 
mechanical  pneuroatico-hydrostatic  piece  of 
apparatus.     Let  us  not  for  one  instant  inin<rino 
that  making  a  pot  of  coffee  is  a  trifling  aflhir, 
beneath  the  dignity  of  scientific  cookery.    Ask 
the  inventor  to  explain  the  action  of  his  coffee- 
pot    "  Sir,"  (he  will  thus  discourse)  *'  there 
are  here  different  vessels  or  receptacles,  which 
come  successively  into  use.     This  g1a.ss  vase, 
at  the  top,  is  furnished  with  a  long  nnrroir 
tube  descending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  this 
metallic  urn.     \Ve  put  boiling  water  into  the 
vase ;  it  descends  through  the  tube  into  the 
urn.     We  put  the  ground  coffee  Ufjon  a  small 
perforated  silver  plate  within  the  um.     M'e 
apply  a  spirit  lamp  beneath,  and — ^     "  Oh, 
I  see ;  the  water  boils  up  through  the  tnhe 
to  the  coffee."     "  Pardon  me,  Sir,  it  does  no* 
boil  up ;  it  is  driven  up.     Steam,  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  boiling  water  in  the  urn, 
forces  by  its  elasticity  the  water  up  the  tuhe 
into  the  glass  vase,  where  it  acts  properly 
upon  the  ground  coffee.    We  then  remove  the 
lamp ;    the  formation  of  steam    ceases ;  * 
partial  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  urn ;  ind 
the  external  air,  ])ressing  on  the  liquid  in  thi 
o])en  vase,  forces  it  first  through  the  coffee- 
grounds,  and  then  through   the  pcrforatt^ 
silver-plate,    into   the   urn    below."      "Ob, 
indeed  I  "     "  ye.s  in  a  cheaper  apparatus  w 
boil  on  "an  open  fire ;  but  the  um  with  tin 
spirit-lamp   is   a  much    better   contrivancr. 
The  aj»panitus  is  elegant  in  design,  it  is  vcrf 
simple  in  use,  it   is   free  from    disagrceaMe 
o<lonr,  it  enables  you  to  make  your  cofrc 
on  yoiu:  breakfast  table,  it  boils*  tlic  cofb 
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sufficiently  to  extmct  the  essence,  and  yet 
leaves  the  orotDA  nntouche<l  by  too  fierce  » 
heat,  nnd  it  tlltecA  so  rapiiily  as  to  lose  neither 
heat  nor  flavour." 

A  crown  of  Innrcls  for  tho  maker  of  the 
Wolverhampton  colfoc-pot  is  tho  least  that 
can  be  a\varilc<L  Talk  not  of  the  forcinpr- 
ptinip  heinjif  merely  a  hydraulic  apparatus  :  it 
is  a  cooking  apparatus  also.  See  how  tho 
foreing-pump  ht-^u  makes  colP.-e.  The  pump, 
of  noecsBity  very  small  in  dimensions,  is  fixed 
to  the  cotTec-pot  near  the  handle  ;  the  boiling 
water  is  poured  into  tho  pump,  the  ground 
cofTtc  is  put  into  a  perforated  vessel  in  the 
mid'jl'j  of  the  coff«e-pot,  and  the  water  is 
forced  through  the  infinitesimal  coffee  into 
the  receptacle  beneath. 

Some  persons  try  to  cook  by  the  aid  of 
boiling  water;  or  they  try  to  enable  other 
persons  to  try  to  cook  by  auch  means.  An 
inner  vessel  is  placed  within  an  outer  one ; 
the  space  between  them  is  filled  witli  water; 
and  this  water,  being  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.,  similarly  heats  the  space  within  the 
inner  vessel.  But  there  in  one  permanent  and 
efiertive  limit  to  the  use  of  .such  n  system ; 
water  will  not  rise  to  a  higher  temperature 
than  t^ro  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit, unl('"«  enclosed  in  forinidahle  iron 
casiujT.'^  iinsuiuble  for  kitchen  arrarijp,"ment>< ; 
and  thi.s  temperature,  though  suitiblc  for 
boiling;  and  some  other  proeea^es  will  not 
Bullice  for  roasting  or  baking.  We  vxn  ima- 
gine, however,  that  a  cook  wo\ild  often  be 
thankful  for  the  mean.s  ofen.suring  a  temper^ 
ature  limited  exactly  to  this  .imouMt 

Cookinj:  l>y  steam  is  somethin;;  of  a  puzzler. 
It  i.s  a  great  thing  for  a  school-boy  to  mount 
up  to  the  knowledge  that  a  pound  of  feathers 
weighs  as  much  a.s  a  pouM<l  of  lead;  and  it 
requires  an  analogous  degree  of  sagacity  to 
perceive  (hut  a  pound  of  steam  is  a^  heavy  as 
a  pound  of  hot  water.  But  when  we  have 
■ttiiined  that  height,  wo  are  still  at  a  loss  con- 
cerning the  advantan:e  or  economy  of  steam 
cookery.  The  truth  is,  howcvi-r,  that  not- 
withstanding this  e«]u;dity  in  wei!;ht,  a  pound 
of  steam  contains  very  much  more  heat  than 
a  pound  of  the  hottest  of  all  possible  hot 
water;  the  makers  of  steam-enpne.s  know 
this,  and  they  lau^h  at  all  other  caloric 
engines ;  and  the  makcr.<(  of  cooking-engines 
know  this,  and  have  sought  to  cook  by  steam. 
Somehow  or  other,  it  must  nevL'rthele.s.s  He 
owned,  tlie.se  steam-cookery  affnirs  h.^ve 
scarcely  held  their  g;round ;  wc  seldom  hear 
of  their  having:  attained  a  practical  degree  of 
eflicieney  ;  a  vessel  may  Ijc  enveloped  in  hot 
ateam,  and  may  thereby  be  rendered  cqiially 
hot ;  but  steam,  like  boiling  water,  cnnnnt  be 
readily  raised  to  so  high  a  temper.iture  as  to 
be  available  for  manjtof  the  more  important 
operationH  of  cookin;r.  Stcamin;;  potatoes 
over  a  vessel  cnntaininj;  boiling  water  is 
inother  alfdr ;  thi.s  is  really  a  sensible  pro- 
ject, for  it  is  making  good  use  of  heat  which 
else  would  be  dis.->ipatcd-     A3  to  the  relative 


advanto^s  of  applying  boiling  water  and 
steam  to  the  food  itself,  we  offer  no  opinion: 
it  does  not  belong  to  our  present  pot-and- 
kettle  philosophy. 

Who  can  cnnracrate  all  tho  varieties  in  the 
arrangcfncnl  of  gas-cookery  apparatus  ?  Hero 
is  an  arranpjment  witli  a  flre-pliice  of  (rn»-jets 
in  the  centre,  and  pots  and  kcftles  enow 
around  it  to  cook  a  dinner  for  fifty  puestA 
Here  is  another,  of  which  the  inventor  elaima 
for  it  a  power  of  c€>oking  for  a  hundred 
guests  at  once.  Here  is  a  maker,  who 
has  a  gas-cookinjf  ranp?,  with  roaster,  oven, 
copper  boiler,  and  ste wing-plate,  "capable 
for  11  dinner  of  sixty  persons ;"  an  appa- 
ratus for  stewing  by  jets  of  gas  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air;  a  pas  gridiron  for 
broiling  chops  and  .steaks;  and  a  pas  appara- 
tus for  toasting  bread.  A  "  po<ket-stove" 
is  a  conunih-um  not  oa«ily  solvi-d ;  but  if 
by  pocket  bo  meant  portable,  there  is  a  nice 
little  affair  cntjtnled  the  "  pocket  stove  for 
cooking  by  gas;"  this  gas  seems  to  be 
generated  in  some  way  from  heated  spirits, 
and  in  so  (ar  the  store  is  a  humble  relation 
to  the  "ma'^ic"  affair  of  M.  Soycr.  The 
eh«/  d«  ftiuinr,  just  named,  was  once  em- 
ployed in  cooking  a  monstrou.sly-largc  piece 
of  me.-jt,  tnas,sist  some  jolly  farmers  in  mourn- 
in''  over  the  effects  of  free  tnide,  at  an  agri- 
cultural dinner  in  Devonshire;  lie  employed 
pt«  ;  and  it  is  as.serted  that  by  an  expenditure 
of  five  shillings  in  this  aerial  fuel,  and  five 
hours  of  time,  ho  cooked  a  baronial  joint  of 
beef  weighing  five  hundred  and  sixty-flve 
pounds.  .Vnother  inventor  presents  us  with 
a  hand-hill,  in  which  is  a  picture  of  a  gns  stove 
as  bcaiitiritl  as  a  cabinet,  and  not  much  unlike 
it  in  shape  ;  he  tells  us  that  by  thi.s  apparatus 
a  Joint  weighing  twentv-fivc  pounds  may  be 
na'Jted  for  less  than  one  penny  ;  that  it  re- 
quires no  servant  and  no  hasting  ;  and  that 
we  may  have  tho  ph-asurc  of  seein-.^  joints  of 
mc.1t  under  jiroi^oss  of  roasting  daily  at  his 
jiremisi's.  The  efflciency  or  nmi-eifii-iency  of 
gas-cooking  i.s  among  the  controversies  of  the 
dav.  We  know  nn  establishment  in  the  west 
of  London,  consisting  of  a  largo  number  of 
persons,  who  make  a  very  observable  impres- 
,sion  on  .several  large  joints  of  meat  every  day. 
U^iitil  a  }*ear  ago  or  so,  there  was  a  fine' old 
range  in  the  kilchen,  and  a  fine  fat  old  cook 
to  iiltenil  to  it ;  and  the  Vjecf  and  mutton  were 
done  "  to  a  tuni  ;"  but  the  expenditure  of 
coal  was  awful;  and  the  owners,  willing  to 
march  with  the  age,  spent  about  one  hundred 
giiinias  in  fitting  ufi  a  gas-cooking  apparatus. 
Twelve  months  sufficed  to  ruin  the  reputation 
of  the  new-comer;  cook  was  dissatisfied  with 
it,  Ih'CJIuso  it  disturbed  all  her  old  ideas  about 
cookery  ;  and  the  diners  were  dissilisfled 
with  it,  beciiuso  they  said  all  the  food  seemed 
.salrlen,  and  neither  hnk'.'d,  nor  roasted,  not 
boiled  ju-operly ;  and  the  owners  were  dis- 
satisfied because  the  others  were  dissatisfied. 
The  gas-apparntus  has  been  removed,  and  th» 
kitchen-range  restored.     We  otfer  no  judg- 
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mcnt  on  this,  simply  because  we  do  not  know 
who  were  to  blame — the  people  or  the  appa- 
ratus; but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  the  matter, 
hi  juxtaposition  with  the  Deronshiru  farmers' 
great  piece  of  beef. 

Wliether  the  renowned  Alexis  Soycr  has 
not  gone  somewhat  beyond  the  range  of  or- 
dinary mortals  in  his  magia  stove  is  a  knotty 
question.  Certainly  this  copper-bright  piece 
of  ^paratus  as  far  excels  the  bachelor's 
kettle  ia  price,  as  the  great  Alexis  excels 
Martha  Muggins  in  cook-like  science.  But 
U  is  really  a  very  cleverly  planned  stove — 
something  chemical  and  flamboyant  about  it 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  laaps, 
and  two  reservoirs  containing  spirit  or 
naphtha.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  one  lamp 
is  lighted;  that  the  heat  from  this  lamp-flame 
warms  the  second  reservoir ;  that  the  spirit 
in  this  reservoir  gradually  rises  to  such  a 
temperature  as  will  enable  it  to  give  off 
spirit-vapour;  that  this  vapour  pours  out 
through  a  tube  as  a  continuous  stream,  and 
impinges  upon  the  flame  of  a  second  lamp ; 
that  this  flame,  rendered  much  more  intcn.se 
by  such  spirituous  feeding,  rery  speedDy  heats 
a  copper  pan  or  kettle ;  and  that  such  pan 
or  kettle  contains  the  liquids  or  solids  which 
are  to  be  cooked — if  we  can  picture  all  this, 
then  we  can  picture  the  magic  stove.  It  is  a 
stove  which  blows  its  own  bellows,  the  wind 
of  the  bellows  being  composed  of  spirit  vapour. 
This  is  the  stove  which  will  inevitably  "  su- 
persede every  contrivance  which  ingenuity 
has  hitherto  devised  for  the  rapid  preparation 
of  a  comfortable  meal ;"  which  will  entail  "  a 
ccst  of  only  three-farthings  to  dress  a  cutlet ;" 
which  will  enable  you  to  "  cook  as  comfort- 
ably with  it  in  the  middle  of  a  stiff  nor'- 
wester  as  if  the  sweet  south  were  wooing 
your  cheek  in  June ;"  which  affords  the  means 
to  "  dress  a  mutton-chop  by  it  in  six  minutes." 
Ail  this  has  been  said  concerning  it  in  print, 
and  therefore  of  course  must  be  true.  A 
compact  little  affair  it  is,  too;  for  the  Maestro 
has  so  planned  some  forms  of  the  apparatus, 
that  a  stove, lamp.i,  stewpan,  frying-pan,  sauce- 
pans, plates,  dishes,  tea-kettle,  and  coffee-pot 
— sufficient  mechanism  to  prepare  a  dinner 
for  half  a  dozen  persons — can  be  packed  within 
the  Apace  of  a  cubic  foot 

There  are  several  small  cooking  vessels  in 
which  the  heat  is  produced  by  some  kind  of 
spirit,  such  as  alcoliol  or  naphtha ;  but  gene- 
rally speaking  they  are  more  costly  than 
apiiaratus  in  which  solid  fuel  is  employed. 
There  are  also  forms  of  stove  in  which  arti- 
ficial fuel  is  burned,  and  which  make  a  very 
desperate  effort  to  consume  their  own  smoke ; 
but  somehow  they  &il  in  their  attempt,  and 
it  has  not  yet  been  found  prudent  to  allow  a 
etove  to  be  without  a  chimney  or  flue  of  some 
kind  or  other. 

Pot-and-kettle  philosophy  extends  beyond 


the  stoves  and  T»«aels  themselves ;  it  appliet 
also  to  the  kitchens  in  which  the  cufinary 
operations    are    conducted.      Some    of   the 
modem  kitchens  are  chemical  laboratories-^ 
nothmg  less  ;  all  the  apparatus  is  adjusted  and 
laid  out  and  fitted  as  Professor  Faraday  would 
adjust  his  retorts,  stills,  receivers,  afembica, 
and  so  forth.    Great  was  the  wonder  when,  a 
dozen  years  ago  or  so,  the  kitchen   of  the 
Keform  Club  House  became  displayed  befort 
the  eyes  of  gastronomists.    In  this  marvel  of 
a  kitchen  very  little  window  is  to  be  seen ; 
wall-space  is   too  valuable,  and  sky-lighta 
moinly  fulfil  the  duty  of  windows.     Two  for- 
midable long  stoves  form  the  nuclei  of  the  ap- 
paratus ;  they  have  much  brick  in  their  con- 
struction, to  economise  heat ;  and  they  have 
whole  regiments  of  round  openings  at  the  top 
to  accommodate  saucepans  and  stewpans,  and 
all  other  pans.    Most  of  the  cookery  is  ef- 
fected by  the  heat  of  charcoal,  to  obtain  a 
strong  fire  without  flame  or  smoke,  while,  by 
a  clever  arrangement  of  flues,  the  deleterious 
carbonic  acid  gas  generated  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  charcoal  is  safely  carried  away. 
As  the  skin  of  a  cook's  face  is  as  valuable  as 
the  skin  of  any  other  man's  face,  and  as  this 
skin  18  liable  to  be  soorchod  ^d  converted 
into  a  kind  of  crackling  by  ezpoenre  to  ioo 
much  heat,  there  is  n  clever  arrangement  of 
tin  screens,  so  armed  and  jointed  that  thoy 
can  bo  brought  before  any  open  fires  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  as  these  screens  are 
brightly  polished  on  the  back,  they  reflect 
much  of  the  heat  which  falls  upon  them,  and 
thereby  render  this  heat  available  in  tlvJ 
cookery.     Then  there  ore  two  huge  roasting 
stoves  or  grates — not  unprofitably  deep  from 
front  to  back,  as  most  of  our  kitchen  stoves 
are,  but  having  a  great  height  with  a  depth 
of  only  four  or  five  inches,  thereby  bringing 
all  the  heat  to  the  front,  where  it  is  alone 
wanted ;  and  the  bar?,  instead  of  being  hori- 
zontal,  are  vertical ;   hinged,   moreover,  to 
facilitate  the  cleansing  of  the  interior.    The 
joints  which  revolve  on  their  several  spits  in 
front  of  these  fires !     How  nicely  the  distance 
is  regulated,  according  to  the  size  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  joint !     The  kitchen-table  is  itself 
a  stroke  of  genius,  with  its  scooped  ont  bel- 
lows in  which   the  cooler  may    stand ;  its   i 
sponges  and  water  to  keep  all  clean,  its  army 
of  little  boxes  and  vessels  to  contain  salt, 
pepper,  and  so  forth,  and  its  steam-heated 
iron  receptacle  for  hot  plates.     The  sculltfy 
with  its  large  steam  boiler ;  the  larder  vita 
its  indescribably  neat  contrivances  for  krepins 
meat  sweet  and  cool ;  the  tube  by  which  a 
clerk    in  the  upper  regions  communicat«f 
orders  to  the  king  of  the  kitchen  below ;  and 
the   lifting  apparatus  whereby   the   eanxj 
viands  are  made  to  ascend  to  the  dining-roca 
— all  are  subsidiarj'  to  this  mighty  kitdiea 
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NEAR  CHRISTMAS. 

All  the  year  long  wc  have  been  travelling 
towards  Chriiittiias ;  I,  and  my  old  wife,  our 
children,  and  our  grandchildren  ;  not  all  by 
the  same  road,  not  all  with  the  same  expect- 
ations, but  all  looking  out  alike  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  its  smoke  rising  above  the  wintry 
kind.scape  of  the  year.  Now  wc  can  sec  how 
near  it  i«  by  the  grey  towers  o(  its  minster,  to- 
ward.s  which  our  faces  have  bet-n  set  for  days ; 
we  almost  (iincy  that  we  hear  the  chiming 
of  its  famous  bells — all  Christmas  towns  are 
famous  for  their  bells — and  wc  know  that  wc 
Bhaii  soon  be  at  our  inn.  If  life  be  a  journey, 
and  each  year  a  stage  upon  the  road,  I  do 
not  know  where  else  a  sensible  man  would 
stop  for  the  recruiting  of  his  strength  than  in 
the  tine  old  Christmas  towns.  There,  if  any- 
where, men  are  to  bo  found  living  together 
mL-rrily;  the  inns  are  warm,  the  cheer  is 
gOf.K],  the  amuf<ementa  are  of  the  heartiest, 
and  tlie  siocitty  at  of  the  bo.>it.  I  havo  been 
throiii^h  many  a  Cliristinas  town — for  I  have 
traTi'llL-d  far — arnl  I  have  rested  thoroughly 
in  earli.  I  never  found  two  of  them  alike ;  of 
late  they  have  been  much  greyer  and  quieter 
than  they  used  formerly  to  be ;  indeed,  I 
could  tell  wonderful  things,  if  I  dared,  of 
the  great  Christmas  cities  far  away,  that  I 
passed  through  when  I  was  a  boy.  Nobody, 
hcwever,  would  believe  how  full  they  were  of 
lights  and  bells,  how  they  were  inhabited  by 
merry  conjurors,  had  beautiful  things  huns  out 
cf  all  the  windows,  and  were  carpeted  with 
snow  that  became  sugar  when  eaten.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  been  less  happy  in  the  quiet 
towns  at  which  I  have  of  late  years  restL'd. 
Let  nic  confess  so  much.  .\s  for  those  about 
me  who  declare  them  to  be  not  quiet,  by  any 
mean.4,  but  perfectly  uproarious  with  jotlily, 
I  do  not  interfere  with  their  opinion.s ;  chil- 
dren so  ia,<ily  deceive  themselves,  it  is  enough 
for  mc  that  I  am  old  enough  to  .see  things  ns 
they  arc.  If  my  curly-headed  grandson, 
Ma.«ter  Wattle,  could  but  have  seen  one  par- 
ticular ijront  city  that  I  have  pas-setl  through 
in  my  time — a  city  sixty  stages  di.-itant  from 
us  now — he  would  not  have  thought  Inst 
year's  Cliri.stma.'^  town  so  wonderfully  bril- 
liant.    So  I  told  him. 

"  Very  likely,  grandfather,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  th«  old  min.>iter  before  us ;  which,  as  I 
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could  already  perceive,  was  in  a  shockingly 
neglected  state — covered  with  ivy,  a  sure  sign 
that  the  inhabitants  about  it  are  a  quiet  race, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  like  quiet — "  very 
likely,"  he  said;  "that  is  the  town  for  me. 
I  know  what  it  will  be,  0  don't  I !" 

"  Nice  and  quiet,  certainly." 

"Quiet I  Whoop!"  and  ho  stood  up  In 
the  carriage,  trying — the  spoiled  boy — to 
urge  on  tlie  horses,  though  he  knows  that 
they  are  steady  roadsters,  never  varying  their 
pace  for  anybody.  "Quiet!  Why,  I  can 
already  hear  the  bells  clashing  as  if  they 
were  mad  with  fun — and  so  can  grand- 
mother." He  was  safe  in  that  appeal,  be- 
cause my  dear  old  woman,  if  she  is  not 
younger  than  I  am,  will  not  consent  to  be  as 
old,  and  owrts  to  no  defect  of  sight  or  heal- 
ing. "Grandmother  hears  them,"  cried 
the  boy,  "  and  if  she  can't  sec  the  illumina- 
tion, I  can." 

"But  it  is  bright  noon,  my  boy." 

"  Noon  and  illumination  too.  The  lamps 
ore  as  bright  as  if  the  sky  were  pitch  dark, 
and  the  »un  blazes  as  if  it  had  an  ox  to  roast, 
though  it  don't  blare  any  heat  but  only  merri- 
ment. 1  know  what  the  town  will  be  I  I've 
dreamt  of  it  ten  nights  nmniiig.  It  will  bent 
the  magic  city  that  you've  often  told  ws  of." 
My  old  woman  having  faith  in  children's 
dreams,  asked  for  some  information.  "  Well," 
he  said,  "do  you  see  that  stile  iimJer  a  holly 
bush  'i — that  where  the  path  ends  that  Icada 
from  ,\tluney  Hall  where  brother  Tom  is  at 
school  ?  Andjastas  we  get  there  ho'iljump  over 
the  stile  with  a  great  cricket  bat  in  his  hand 
and  go  into  the  town  wilh  us;  and  when  ho 
jum[)S  over  tlic  stile  he'll  knock  down  the 
top  bar  and  bring  it  with  him  and  we  shall 
c.it  it,  he  and  I,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a  ginger- 
bread alfnir.  I  toll  you  what,  too,  1  shall  cat 
all  the  holly  that  I  .see,  for  it's  pure  sugar." — 
"  .My  dear  boj-,"  said  his  grandmother,  "surely 
it  will  give  you  a  sore  throat,  if  j'ou  cat  all 
the  boll)-."—"  0,"  he  said,  "  I  know  all  about 
that.  It's  like  snap-dragon,  may  hurt  a  bit, 
but  it's  all  eatable.  There's  great  pond  of 
Fnap-dmgon  just  outside  that  town  on  the 
green  where  the  turkeys  are.  But  wait  a  bit, 
we  havctr't  got  there  yet  After  Tom  comes 
wc  shall  soon  drive  into  a  mtgniflcent  grove 
of  trees  with  bright  green  wa.x'iphts  instead 
of  leaves,  and  bata  and  skates  »ad  balls  an<^ 
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crossbows,  breastplates,  swords,  pistols,  cakes 
and  oranges  in  bags,  theatres,  shuttlecocks 
and  trumpets  ha^a^ng  from  the  branches; 
whatever  I  whistle  at  will  tumble  down  into 
my  hands,  and  there  will  be  flocks  of  kites 
wheeling  about  in  the  air  like  crows,  with 
their  strings  hanging  down  so  that  any  one 
may  catch  them.  That  grove  leads  to  the 
town,  which  is  walled  round  with  plum 
pudding  and  lias  no  gates ;  every  one  makes  a 
breach  through  with  his  teeth,  and  enters  at 
it  As  soon  as  we  get  in  all  the  bells  will 
ring,  and  all  the  chimneys  will  pour  out 
volumes  of  smoke  like  silver  to  look  at, 
beautifully  scented;  and  the  silver  smoke 
will  run  together  into  silver  bells  that  shall 
bo  tinkling  up  above  us  everywhere,  and 
sound  as  if  they  were  singing  Christmas 
carols.  Almost  everybody  will  be  indoors, 
and  every  house  will  be  full  of  coloured  win- 
dows, beautifully  lighted;  and  we  shall  see 
all  the  walls  shake  with  the  laughing  and 
dancing  that  goes  on  inside.  Then  we  shall 
meet  a  big  man  in  a  pea  coat  with  silver  bells 
dancing  about  his  head  like  gnats,  and  with 
one  side  of  his  hat  and  coat  pasted  with  sugar; 
he  will  laugh  and  take  me  up  upon  his  shoul- 
der and  be  my  horse,  for  that's  papa.  And 
then  a  little  girl  will  run  from  round  a  corner 
to  us  and  tumble  over  a  great  stone  of  sugar 
candy  into  a  puddle  of  custard,  and  got  up 
laughing  and  put  custardy  arms  round  my 
neck ;  that  will  be  sister  Lou.  Then  thc(c 
will  come  down  the  High  Street  a  procession 
of  all  our  uncles,  aunts,  and  little  cousins 
prancing  on  hobby-horses ;  and  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  fun  with  them,  and  I  shall  got 
up  behind  Uncle  Stephen  and  pick  tops,  and 
string,  and  nails,  and  little  bradawls  and 
parliament  cake  out  of  his  pocket  as  we  are 
all  taken  in  procession  to  the  principal  inn. 
There  we  shall  go  into  a  room  with  walk  of 
holly  and  a  roof  of  mislctoe,  and  a  great 
steam  of  roast  beef  in  the  air.  We  shall  Htay 
a  whole  week  in  the  town,  and  nobody  will 
be  cro.ss,  and  there  will  be  blindman's  butf 
played  all  day  long  in  the  streets,  and  the 
pond  on  the  green  will  be  ablaze,  and  that's 
where  I  shall  go  and  dance  with  Lou  every 
day  after  dinner,  for  we  both  of  us  like  snap- 
dragon." 

"  You  are  a  wild  little  boy,"  I  said,  "  and 
those  are  childish  dreams  that  you  have  had." 

"Indeed,"  said  my  old  woman,  "quite 
ridiculous ;  but  certainly  these  Christmas 
towns  are  very  wonderful" 

"  Of  course  they  are,"  said  the  boy,  "  and 
beautiful." 

"  Yes,  always  beautiful — ^to  you  with  home 
faces,  frolic,  and  good  cheer — in  other  ways 
to  otlicrs — in  some  way  to  all,"  exclaimed 
the  old  lady.  "  It  was  at  a  Christmas  town, 
a  long  way  back,  that  grandfather  first  came 
and  kissed  me." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Wii  ter,  "  under  the  mis- 
letoc,  I  know.  That's  ff^hcre  I  kiss  sister 
Lou." 


"  And  the  year  before  that  happened,** 
said  the  old  woman,  "  I  walked  into  a  Christ- 
mas city  at  the  end  of  a  long  stage,  very 
tired,  and  quite  alone.  A  very  strango 
thing." 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,  grandmother,** 
shouted  the  boy. 

"  That  was  the  saddest  town  of  the  kind 
I  had  seen ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  bad  not 
seen  so  many  as  twenty." 

"  Oh !  but  you  know,"  said  Master  Walter, 
"  that  was  a  good  deal.  I  only  properly  re- 
member six.  Gome  now  I  I'm  not  so  very 
young." 

"Well,  venerable  child,  I  thought  that 
city  a  dreary  one ;  there  was  a  fog  about  it ; 
nobody  came  near  mo  whom  I  knew,  and 
I  was  afraid  at  first  to. go  in  alone  to  any  of 
the  inns.  I  could  just  see  the  light  from  the 
great  cathedral  window,  shining  through  the 
mist,  as  I  went  by,  and  I  heard  a  Christmas 
anthem  being  played  upon  the  organ.  So  I 
went  and  sat  down  in  the  church. 

"  I  know,"  cried  the  boy,  triumphantly. 
"  You  went  to  sleep.    I  should  myself." 

"  I  listened  to  the  music,  and  joined  in 
the  prayers;    btit  when   they  were    over, 
and  I  looked  up,  watting  for  tba  sennpn, 
I  was  blinded  by   the  light,  and   tamine 
aside,  also  because  I  felt  that  somebody^ 
hand  was  upon  mine,  I  saw  that  it  was  my 
mother  who  was  touching    me,   and    that 
she  and  mr  father  sat  by  me  just  as  tiioy 
had  done  in  the  old  pew  at  home,  with  a 
little  brother  on  the  other  side  asleep,  just  as 
he  used  to  go  to  sleep,  with  his  head  always 
against  my  arm.     I  had   thought  them   aU 
dead  ;  but  there  they  were,  just  as  they  used 
to  be,  simply  their  own  dear  selves,  not  look- 
ing at  all  like  ghosts  or  angels,  only  happy. 
There  were  many  faces  of  old  friends,  too,  in 
the  church,  and  everything  I  saw  made  me 
feel  happier  and  happier.    We  went  out  of 
church    together,    my    father    and    mother 
walking  just  before  me,   and    littlo   Many 
trotting  by  my  side,  holding  my  hand,  not  as 
if  we  iiad  all  suddenly  met,  but  as  if  we  had 
gone  to  church  in  company,  and  were  quietly 
returning  to  our  Christmas  dinner.     And  we 
really  did  go  home.     IIow  it  came  to  be  in 
that  town  I  cannot  tell ;  but  back  down  that 
High-street,   Christmas  Town,  we  went,  to 
the  old  cottage   in  Devonshire,  and   talk^ 
there  as  we   used    to  talk,   but   with  less 
laughter  and  more  happiness.     After  dinner 
Harry  fetched  in  somebody  out  of  the  cold; 
that  was  your  grandfather,  and  my  father 
and  mother  looked  at  him;  and  my  father 
said,  'He  is  a  good  man,   Kitty,'  and  nr 
mother  came  and  kissed  me  on  the  lips.   1 
had  not  seen    grandfather  a   dozen    timo 
before.      Then   I  lay  down  my  head  upoo 
the  table  and  cried  for  joy ;   and  when  I 
looked    up    I    was    in    a    very    dull    and 
dusty  room,  with  only  a  little  bread  and  coU 
meat  by  my  side,  but  I  still  felt  very  happy. 
In  the  next  Christmas  town  I  reached^  ^ 
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dined  n'ith  friends,  and  at  tho  very  same  time 
after  dinner  that  my  father  had  said  he  waa  a 
good  innn  and  my  inotlier  had  kissed  ni«,  I 
}iappuning  to  be  on  the  stairs,  grandfather 
came  and  ivissed  me  without  any  inisletoe  and 
spok.t:  til  mo,  and  asked  whether  I  M-ould  marr}* 
bim.  Upon  the  stairs  I  I  wus  oWiged  to 
answer  quickly,  and  said  at  once  to  him, 
"  Yes;  because  you  arc  a  good  man,  Stephen." 

"  Well,"  said  Waller,  "  that's  a  tolerable 
Btory.  I  should  have  liked  j'our  father  and 
mother  better,  granny,  if  they  hnd  been 
ghosts.  But  there  are  the  old  Christmas 
towers  coming  closer  and  closer.  If  my 
dream  isn't  to  come  true  I  wonder  what  we 
really  shall  find  under  their  shadow." 

"  At  least,"  I  said,  "  an  inn  of  rest,  and  the 
society  of  fellow-travellers.  "  Besides  plenty 
of  fun,"  said  Walter  ;  "  and  I  see  Tom  at 
the  stile,  waiting  to  go  in  with  us.  That'.s 
the  beginning  of  my  dream.  Wo  sliall  soon 
get  under  the  Chri&tmas  trees  and  hear  the 
chiming." 

MR.  WISEMAN  I\  PRINT. 

Mr.  Wiseman  is  one  of  tho.se  ineiUmqble 
rs  who  have  a  "<^cw."  As  llie 
uiiot  go  on,  nor  society  bo  govenifd, 
iiui  i.j,  iii.-ans  of  somebody's  "  viewM,"  surely 
such  men  as  Mr.  Wiseman  are  the  world's 
benefactors — furnishing  views  without  fee 
or  reward — asking  nothing,  in  short,  but 
appreciation.  Mr.  Wiscmuii,  however,  has 
founil  the  world  ungrateful.  It  gives  him 
ncy  appreciation  :  neither  is  it  possible  that 
it  should  ;  for  it  lias  thus  far  given  him 
no  hearing.  Mr.  Wiseman  thinks  he 
can  prove  to  demonstration  that,  if  only 
society  could  bo  taught  to  attend  to  this 
"  view"  of  his  for  one  single  hour,  all  niind.s 
must  necessarily  embrace  it,  and  the  total 
regeneration  of  society  would  follow  of 
course.  Mr.  Wiseman  modestly  declines  to 
B<iy  how  soon  this  would  occur — how  long 
precisely  it  would  take  to  annihilate  the  very 
hist  and  most  tenacious  of  social  evils;  but, 
a  few  months  more  or  less  are  of  no  great 
consequence  in  comparison  with  the  centuries 
of  human  woe  that  lie  behind  us  ;  and  he, 
far  one,  will  have  patience  wi(h  some  slight 
postponements  of  social  perfection  when  once 
his  view  is  universally  admitted. 

He  thought  himself  Ciirly  on  the  way  to 
success  wlan,  Iwentj'-flve  years  ago,  a  letter 
explanatory  of  his  "  vicsv,"  and  signed  with  liis 
name  at  full  length,  appeared  in  a  local  news- 
paper in  Cornwall;  but  the  world  was  not  bo 
struck  with  it  as  he  expected,  and  it  took  no 
elleet.  This  he  nscribed  at  the  time  to  the 
very  small  jvririt  in  which  the  letter  appeared, 
and  to  the  editor  not  having  in  any  way 
directed  particular  attention  to  it. 

He  was  sure  the  Americans  would  be  less 
torpid,  and  he  made  sail  fur  New  York,  to  sec 
what  could  be  done  there.  Ho  found,  indeed, 
that  the  Americans  were  anything  but  torpid ; 


but  there  were  two  difficulties  which  des- 
troyed his  hopes  in  that  hemisphere — 
mo.st  of  the  Americans  were  too  bu.sy  to  sit 
down  quietly  for  the  one  hour  whieli  wos 
necessary  for  niaking  disciples  of  them  ;  and 
again,  the  few  who  were  willing  to  under- 
take the  regeneration  of  societ}-  hail,  every 
one  of  them  (it  is  a  curious  circuaL-iluncc,  but 
80  it  was),  a  "  view"  of  bis  own,  and  of  course 
each  man's  view  was  wholly  incompatible 
with  every  olliirr.  Nearer  home  Mr.  Wise- 
man's disiippointraents  were  no  less  signal. 
In  It-ily,  ho  found  there  was  no  press  or  free 
speech.  In  Spain,  nobody  had  any  social 
ideas  at  all.  In  Germany,  there  seemed  ft 
flattering  prospect  of  success  ;  but  his  dis- 
ciples ro.se  into  such  ecstasies  of  delight  at 
their  own  prodigious  amplilications  of  hia 
view,  that  he  trembled  lest  his  solid  schetua 
should  go  off  in  vapour,  and  disperse  in  thin 
air  ;  which  it  presently  did.  In  Holland  hia 
failure  was  clearly  owing  to  his  inability  to 
express  himself  Huently  in  Dutch  ;  for  he 
could,  on  bis  side,  make  nothing  of  the  objec- 
tions proposed  by  solid  friends  at  Amsterdam. 
He  ventured  into  Russia,  conceiving  that, 
whenever  Ru.«sia  should  become  mistress  of 
Europe  his  view  would  pervade  Europe,  if 
only  he  could  get  it  established  in  Russia 
first ;  but  after  the  very  first  opening  of  hia 
mouth  to  empty  his  heart,  he  was  glad  to 
take  a  cerUain  little  hint  from  a  certain  otlleial 
personage,  and  to  quit  European  Russia  by 
the  western  frontier  instead  of  the  north- 
eastern. France  was  the  great  land  of  pro- 
mise after  America,  and  he  went  to  Paris. 
He  had  nearly  concluded  a  negotiation  (I 
niny  be  cxcuiied  from  saying  of  what  nature, 
for  the  sake  of  certain  citizens  who  might  be 
endangered  by  further  disclosure),  when  the 
coup  ttetnt  occurred  ;  bringing  forward  very 
prominently  another  social  view,  not  entirely 
reconcileablc  with  Mr.  Wiseman'.'".  He  de- 
cided that  on  the  whole,  it  would  bu  best  lo 
give  another  chance  to  dear  Old  England — a 
chance  of  distinguishing  herself  by  taking  the 
first  great  step  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
destiny  of  mankind  ;  anil  he  honoured  her 
shores  by  setting  foot  on  them  (at  Folkstone) 
on  tlio  tenth  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  flfly-one. 

I  shall  be  silent  on  what  has  occurred 
since,  up  to  this  very  week.  Posterity  will 
know,  Mr.  Wiseman  .says,  by  a  fitting  record, 
the  labours,  sacrifices,  and  suireriiigs  through 
which  its  benefiictor  has  pas.'*ed  in  its  scr- 
\nce  ;  and  to  posterity  I  will  leave  his  cnlo- 
gium,  for  which  I  am  sure  ho  will  show 
abundant  cause.  I  proceed  at  once  to  the 
eventful  Monday  evening  which  dt.sclosed  to 
the  great  man's  vigilant  eye  a  bright  and 
glorious  prospect.  He  told  mo  in  my  car,  as 
we  came  awny  together  from  th:it  evening 
part_r,  that  Monday  would  henceforth  be  tfu 
Any  of  the  week  to  him. 

Mp.  'Wi-femfm  was  standing  in  his  usual 
di;;iiined  isolation — now  lost  in  reverie,  and 
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now  contemplating  the  surrounding  coun- 
tenances in  the  speculaUve  mood  of  propa- 
gandiam — when  he  was  impressed  and  deeply 
moved  hj  the  aspect  of  one  head  in  the  crowd 
in  which  he  discerned  tokens  of  all  the  qua- 
lities that  do  honour  to  human  nature  :  and 
his  emotion  was  increased  when  ho  was  in- 
formed that  this  was  the  very  head  which 
edited  a  morning  newspaper.  To  obtain  an 
introduction  was  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  quick, 
as  the  hour  had  arrived  for  the  editor  to 
vanish  to  his  duties.  I  shall  ever  bear  tes- 
timony, happen  what  may,  to  the  good  nature 
of  that  gentleman's  countenance  and  voice, 
and  to  the  suavity  of  his  manner.  AVhen  he 
heard  that  Mr.  Wiseman  was  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  "  view,"  he  did  not  change  coun- 
tenance ;  and  when  informed  that  Mr.  AVise- 
man's  wish  was  to  communicate  that  view,  he 
at  once  invited  that  gentleman  to  send  him  a 
leader  or  two  ;  which,  if  consonant  with  the 
principles  of  his  paper,  might  be  of  public 
Iwncfit.  I  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  the 
editor  had  mistaken  Mr.  Wiseman's  name  ; 
calling  him  by  one  which,  though  much  less 
deserving  of  celebrity,  was  better  known  in 
editorial  circles.  Tlie  mistake,  however,  was 
no  fault  of  Mr.  Wiseman's.  What  it  behoved 
him  to  do  ho  did.  He  instantly  returned 
home,  had  his  lamp  replenished,  and  spent 
the  night  in  preparing  that  lucubration  which 
he  felt  to  bo  the  most  important  emanation  of 
his  life. 

As  I  was  posting  the  packet  in  the  morn- 
ing, liaving  left  Mr.  Wiseman  to  enjoy  a  few 
hours  of  sleep,  brightened  by  dreams  of  hope, 
it  struck  me  that  it  would  be  highly  agree- 
able to  him  to  see  his  "  leader"  in  process  of 
preparation  for  the  public  eye  ;  and  by  dili- 
gence and  some  importunity,  I  obtained  from 
an  acquaintance  a  promise  that  ho  would 
accompany  me  at  night  to  the  office  of  the 
paper  in  question,  that  I  might  see  that  im- 
portant institution  in  full  operation.  So, 
Mr.  Wiseman  and  I  presented  ourselves  at 
the  office-door  at  ten  o'clock  that    evening. 

When  wo  entered  the  editor's  room  our 
eager  glances  descried  the  very  manuscript 
on  the  editor's  own  desk,  close  by  his  elbow. 
We  had  before  agreed  that,  in  the  pressure 
of  such  critical  business,  it  was  no  timo  to 
engage  tho  editor  in  the  discussion  of  any 
view,  even  Mr.  Wiseman's.  We  had  agreed 
to  preserve  a  respectful  silence  ;  and  to  do 
that  now  was  easy,  for  the  article  was  not 
only  there,  but  the  editor's  imprimatur 
was  disccrnable  in  tho  comer.  I  saw  the 
thrill  which  pervaded  Mr.  Wiseman's  frame 
as  these  initials  met  his  view.  From  that 
moment  his  cares  were  at  rest,  and  mino  for 
him ;  and  we  could  devoto  ourselves  to  the 
spectacle  before  us  with  free  minds,  at  full 
leisure  for  observation,  and  in  that  happy 
mood  which  is  the  natural  result  of  success 
after  long  protracted  efTort 

As  the  editor  did  not  refer  to  the  "  leader," 


we  did  not    He  courteously  pointed  out  to 
us  the  peculiarities  of  his  position,  among 
documents  gathered,  as  it  were,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world     At  his  right  were  several  piles 
of  manuscript :  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  read- 
ing one  when  we  entered.     At  his  left  was  a 
great  heap  of  unopened  letters,  showing  a 
vast  diversity  of  post-marks.     There   were 
letters  aspiring  to  publication  ;  sheets  fbll  of 
tabular  statements,  which   had  to   be   sent 
elsewhere  fur  arrangement  and  condensation ; 
reports  of  markets  and  of  companies,  opera 
tickets,  and  much  besides.    Next  to  these  lay 
a  pile  of  proof-sheets — ^leaders  kept  waiting 
for    a    suitable   opportunity,    like    shotted 
guns,  to  be  discharged  when  there  was  a 
mark  to  be  hit    I  had  a  momentary  appre- 
hension that  Mr.  Wiseman's  might  be  thas 
delayed  ;  but  I  need  not  have  feared.     There 
were  four  mouth-pieces  at  the  editor's  right 
hand,  belonging  to  tubes  which  communicated 
with    different  parts  of  the  establishment 
One,  we  were  told,  was  carried  under  the  floor 
of  the  room  we  stood  in,  and  down  to  the 
ground  and  out  into  the  street,  and  up  die 
outside  of  the  printing-office  wall,  into  the 
room  where  the  types  are  composed.  Through 
this  tube  the  editor  ottovd  hk  order  that 
Mr.  Wiseman's  article  diould  be  printed  u 
soon  as  possible :  and  immediately  a  boy  ap- 
peared,  and  the  file  that  was  handed  to  him 
was  that  which  contained  Mr.   Wiseman's 
leader.     It  was  a  proud  moment  for    Afr. 
Wiseman.     Having  glanced  at  the  row  of 
new  books  waiting  on  the  editor's  desk  to  bo 
reviewed,   and    all   siiining   in    green,   red, 
blue  and  gilding  ;  and   liaving  noted  that 
there  were  among  them  some  French,  some 
Italian,  several  American,  and  a  few  German 
works,   wc  took  our  leave  of   the    editor. 
Another  gentleman  engaged  at  another  desk 
in  tho  same  apartment,  had  the  courtesy  to 
accompany  us  into  the  next  room,  and  to  give 
us  some  interesting  information.     lie  told  na 
of  the  arrangements  for  having   some  one 
always  on  the  spot,  to  receive  telegraphic  mes- 
sages, and  all  kinds  of  sudden  communications. 
A  gentleman  sleeps  there,  who  is  roused  at 
five  in  the  morning,  to  receive  early  dispatches 
— there  being  just  timo  to  insert  any  remark- 
able news  before  the  Qnal  printing  oCTfor  the 
morning  mails.    If  there  is  anything  worthy 
of  insertion,  he  must  rise  and  prepare  it  for 
press  ;  if  not,  ho  may  turn  round  and  have 
another  sleep.     I  own  I  should  not  much  like 
to  have  such  an  act  of  judgment  to  go  through 
on  first  waking  as  to  decide  whether  any 
rumour  of  war  or  political  change  be  wild  or 
substantLil,  silly  or  serious — the  credit  of  the 
paper  and  ones  own  continuanco  in  office 
hanging  on  tho  wisdom  of  the  conclusion. 
Such  is  the  functionary's  duty,  however,     fa 
the  after  part  of  the  day,  his  business  is  to 
select  and  arrange  the  matter  for  the  even- 
ing issue  of  the  same  paper  under  uiotha 
name. 
In  the  next  room,  which  is  well  lighted 


and  TenliUted,  we  found  t«ro  gontlcmcn 
coinfortably  c8tiibli<<hi.'d  at  a.  table  utidcr  a 
Iu(n|) ;  another  tabk-  containing  a  pleasant- 
looking  tea-service.  One  was  writing  a  no- 
tice of  a  concert — musicnl  criticism  being  his 
department  The  other  was  busy  compiling 
and  abridging  law  reports ;  and  in  the  next 
apartment  was  an  editor  surrounded  by 
jirovindal  newspapers,  from  which  he  was 
compiling  country  news.  Xo  great  deal  is 
gathered  in  this  way,  aa  everything  of  im- 
portance, or  worthy  of  any  particular  notice 
at  all,  is  specially  sent  to  the  olflcc  from  the 
different  towns  whence  the  local  journals 
■re  sent 

Leaving  these  gentlemen  to  their  quiet 
labours,  we  mounted  a  long  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  that  very  interesting  apartment, 
the  reporters''  room.  It  was  quiet  enough, 
compared  with  what  it  is  during  the  par- 
liamentary session.  Then,  there  is  a  per- 
pt.'tu;il  rush  during  any  important  night  of 
di;bate.  Cabs  are  daahiiig  backward  and 
forward  between  the  House  and  the  office, 
the  whole  night  The  first  reporter,  who  has 
plenty  of  time  before  him,  sits  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  takiog  notes.  These 
notes  occujiy  three  or  four  hours  to  write 
out ;  the  next  tn  succession  sit  half  an  hour ; 
and  the  latiT  ones  twenty  minutes — they 
having  less  time  for  writing  out  the  speeches. 
Each  must  be  punctually  on  the  spot  to  re- 
lieve his  predecessor,  and  m>ist  afford  precise 
notice  to  him  who  is  to  follow.  Arrived  in  the 
room,  they  sitBt  the  de.-Jcs  which c.\tend  round 
three  sides  of  the  apartment,  and  begin  to 
copy  from  their  short-hand  on  slips  of  paper, 
each  of  which  is  hcided  by  the  writer's  name, 
and  numbered,  thus,  for  instance: — "Smith 
follows  JoncR.  1."  The  next  slip  is  headed 
"  Smith,  2  ;"  the  next,  "  Smith,  3,"  and  so 
on.  At  the  foot  of  the  last  is  written  the 
name  of  the  reporter  who  is  to  follow :  as, 
for  instance,  "  Brown ;"  and  he  heads  his 
first  slip  with  "Brown  follows  Smith,  1." 
The  wonder  is  what  is  done  with  thespeechefl 
wliich  arc  delivered  last  in  a  long  debate.  If 
tlie  paper  had  to  be  printed  to  lie  dispatclied 
by  the  morning  trains  before  five  o'clock, 
what  can  be  done  with  the  speeches  that  arc 
not  concluded  at  three  or  four? — a  thing 
which  happens  pretty  often.  They  arc,  to 
Kay  the  truth,  most  marvellously  condensed 
— those  ktcst  spcechea  For  a  master  in 
the  art  of  condeiwation,  commend  me  to  a 
newspaper  reporter  at  four  in  the  morning. 
"What  u  scene  that  room  must  be  at  such 
an  hour,  with  its  hot  atmosphere  where  the 
gas  has  been  burning  all  night,  and  tlie 
haggard  faces,  and  the  scrawled  papers!  As 
we  saw  it,  it  was  pleasant  enough — airj'  and 
spftcious,  with  only  two  reporters  at  work — 
ono  returned  from  a  great  dinner  and  now 
copying  out  the  speeches ;  the  other  from  a 
public  nicetiri';  he  had  been  attending  in  the 
country,  whence  Lc  had  just  anivcd  by  the 
express  train. 


In  anothef  .■oom  were  persons  employed  in 
matters  of  various  detail;  one  putting  the 
numbers  to  the  share  list  of  the  day,  another 
armnging  the  law  notices  for  the  next  day, 
and  a  third  dealing  with  "  flimsy."  Flimsy  is 
the  thin  paper  used  in  the  manifold  writer, 
and  employed  by  pcnnj-'a-lincrs,  who  com- 
municate their  facts  to  variou?  papers,  and 
sare  hihour  and  time  by  writing  all  their 
copies  at  once. 

By  this  time  we  began  to  bo  rather  awe- 
struck with  the  sense  of  the  quantity  of  wit, 
energy,  and  toil  on  the  part  ofmanj',  to  supply 
the  matter  of  one  day's  newspaper.  We  had 
seen  many  gentlemen,  and  hcanl  of  many 
more,  diligently  busy  in  intellectual  labour, 
which  we  knew  to  be  continued  for  six  nights 
per  week  throughout  the  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  short  autumn  holid.iy  allowed 
to  each.  "We  knew  that  every  night,  e.tcept 
SnturJay,  they  were  to  be  found  here  thus 
employed  tilt  very  late  into  the  night,  and 
the  ctiitors  until  from  three  to  four  in  tlie 
morning:  and  we  were  deeply  impre.s.sed. 

To  us  the  aspect  of  the  composing-room 
was  even  more  striking ;  for  we  could  trace 
thu  progress  of  Mr,  Wiseman's  leader.  Here 
wc  met  it,  cut  up  into  no  leas  than  thirteen 
pieces,  and  distributed  among  as  many  com- 
positors. Bringing  their  little  contributions 
of  type  to  the  "  galley,"  or  long  tray  in  which 
it  was  collected,  they  joined  their  rc,«pectivo 
morsels  together,  numbering  each  with  chalk 
on  the  margin  as  it  was  deposited.  Mr.  Wiso- 
mim  was  evidently  congratulating  them  in  his 
tuind  on  the  honour  of  having  a  hand  in 
publishing  his  great  "view."  There  were 
above  haif-a-hundrcd  compositors;  and  the 
only  cfluse  of  concern  was  that  so  few  could 
.share  that  honour.  One  was  composing  the 
list  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  another 
a  report  of  a  trial,  and  so  on  :  but  our  atten- 
tion wns  engrossed  b}'  the  larger  type  in 
which  leaders  are  printed.  When  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Wi.senian's  jjrccious  document  was 
Set,  two  or  three  slips  were  "  pulled  off;"  one 
for  the  "  reader,"  of  course,  and  one,  at  my 
respectful  request,  for  Mr.  Wiseman,  who 
buckled  it  into  his  pocket-book  with  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  intense  satii^fiiction. 
He  had  now  seen  his  lender  in  print,  and 
was  happy.  lie  was  at  liberty  to  admire 
the  ingenuity  of  one  of  the  compositors,  to 
whom  belongs  the  honour  and  glory  of 
having  achieved  the  perfect  ventilation  o( 
the  composing-room,  when  many  doctors  in 
{ho  art  had  failed.  With  fifty  or  sixty  men 
in  it,  and  gasligiits  in  profu.sion,  the  air  was 
fresh  and  cool  aa  need  be ;  and  the  healthful 
and  chccrfiil  appearance  of  the  compositora 
wa-s  very  striking.  Nearly  all  of  them  have 
been  employed  manj-  years  at  this  office  ;  and 
tliero  was  notliiiig  in  their  aspect  to  occasion 
a  doubt  of  their  remaining  for  as  many  years 
longer. 

Next,  wo  visited  the  "  readers" — throe 
pairs  in  as  many  rooms:   one  of  each  pair 
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reading  aloud  from  the  manuscript,  while  the 
other  corrected  the  press.  I  had  Keen  a  boy 
carefully  collect  the  pieces  of  Mr.  Wiseman's 
manuscript  in  the  composing-room,  and  put 
them  into  a  basket  hung  in  a  corner.  We 
now  found  them  again  in  the  hands  of  a  reader. 
I  saw  that  the  monotonous  loud  tone  of  the 
reader  jarred  somewhat  upon  the  nerves  of  Mr. 
Wiseman,  who  would  doubtless  have  enjoyed 
a  style  of  elocution  susceptible  of  more  cn>- 
phasis,  sympathy,  and  perhaps  pathos :  but 
he  could  now  afford  to  let  this  pas-s  and  even 
to  make  allowances  on  account  of  this  kind  of 
work  being  certunly  as  onerous  as  any  that 
■was  going  forward  on  the  premises.  Not 
only  is  the  work  fer  from  being  merely 
mechanical ;  but,  as  the  hero  of  the  night 
observed,  much  of  it  must  be  frivolous,  and 
in  every  way  uninteresting ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  report  of  a  cause  about  a  patent,  upon 
which  the  second  pair  of  readers  were  en- 
gaged. 

Otic  remarkable  apartment  remained  to  be 
visited — a  large  room,  in  which  tiie  adTertise- 
mcnts  are  ranged  in  typo ;  those  which  are 
ordered  for  insertion  so  many  times  a  week 
for  a  "ear,  being  deposited  in  long  lines 
across  "the  whole  width  of  the  room.  One 
advertiser,  we  were  told,  pays  to  this  office 
alone  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day 
for  every  week-day  of  the  year.  Here  we 
saw  the  standing  title  of  the  paper  engraved 
on  brass ;  and  this  was,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
the  1.1st  peculiarity  of  the  establishment.  We 
looked  into  the  boiler-room  under  the  engine, 
and  K.1W  the  engine  and  printing  presses ;  but 
there  was  nothing  very  peculiar  about  then), 
and  they  were  not  at  work.  The  first  batcfi 
of  newspapers  must  be  ready,  as  I  said,  for 
the  morning  trains,  at  a  quarter  before  five ; 
and  another  for  the  mails  at  seven,  after  an 
interval  which  permits  the  mscrtion  of  any 
fre<ih  news.  The  types  then  stand  till  the 
aftom<jon  ;  the  evening  version  of  the  pa|iM' 
being  |)rintcd  off  at  three,  and  the  whole 
type  broken  up  at  five. 

When  we  were  about  to  leave  the  estib- 
lishnii'nt,  and  were  once  more  admiring 
tlie  fresh  and  cheerful  appearance  of  the 
corps,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  us,  that 
though  we  now,  at  midnight,  too  sensibly 
felt  that  the  end  of  our  day  was  come, 
thai  of  the  compositors  was  only  half  over. 
Thfy  rlid  not  rise  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Wlnii  their  work  was  done,  those  who  live 
in  till!  suburbs  (which  some  of  them  do) 
would  not  reach  home  till  eight,  when  they 
wiiulcl  gii  straight  to  bed  for  seven  or  eight 
hours'  slei-p  ;  thus  hardly  ever  seeing  day- 
li;:li(  in  midwinter,  Mr.  Wiseman's  great 
Work  liiid  been  done  the  night  before.  He 
Itii' w  KoMK-thing  about  vigils  for  the  benefit 
of  inniikiu'l ;  and  now,  he  niislit  go  home, 
mill  t;i-ti'  of  the  sli-ep  of  the  successful  benc- 
fiicior  of  niiihkind. 

S'l  wi-  bclii-vi-<l ;  and  sufh  sleep  hi-  enjoyj-d ; 
fltid  I  iiMi  '.-Ind  he  did,  as  it  enabled  him  the 


I  better  tn  sustain  the  shock  of  the  next  mom* 

■  ing.  I  was  with  him  when  the  newspaper 
;  was  brought  in,  and  I  caught  his  smile  of 
'  triumph  when  his  first  glance  assured  him 
I  that  his  leader  was  there.  But  the  second 
i  glance  I     To  ray  latest  day,  I  shall  never  lose 

the  impn.>ssion  of  that  moment  Mr.  Wise- 
man's   statement   of  some  social  evils   waa 

!  pri->orved ;  that  is,  in  a  manner,  with  same 
omissions  and  changes  of  phrase :  but  the 

;  main  part — all  that  contained  Sfr.  "Wiseman's 
"  view" — was  cut  out  I    Not  one  syllable  was 

j  left  that  could  convey  the  slightest  iilca  of 

I  the  real  olyect  of  the  article.  In  fact  the 
remnant — for  it  was  a  mere  remnant — occu- 

■  pied  little  more  than  half  a  column  ! 

!       As  soon  as  I  had  ,<«lisfied  myself  that  Mr. 
j  Wiseman  could  sustain  the  shock,  and  might 
I  be  left  alone  with   his  heroism,  I  snatched 
:  my  hat  and  repaired  to  the  editor's  residence. 
I  He  was  not  up ;  and  his  wife  was  evi<icntly 
annoye<i  at  the  vehemence  of  my  knock  and 
'  pull  at  the  bell.      There  was  no  use  in  wait- 
ing, as  he  would  hot  rise  for  two  or  three 
hoars.     Late  in  the  afternoon,  I  caught  liim 
at  one  of  the  clubs.      His  explanation  was 
given  with  all  courtesy ;  but  it  was  inexpres- 
sibly vexatious.    I  have  already  loentioned  a 
mistake  in  the  name,  when  his  introduction 
to  Mr.  Wiseman  took  place.    It  appears,  that 
supposing  the  leader  to  be  written  by  the 
gentleman  ("or  whom  he  had  mistaken  Sfr. 
Wiseman  in  the  first  iaetance,  he  had  sent  it 
to  the  composing  roonj  l>efore  reading  it.  Tlie 
"  view"  was  one  which,  he  said,  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  the  principles  of  his  journal : 
yet  he  had  virtually  promised  its  admission. 
There  was  therefore  but  one  thing  for  him 
to  do ;  to  use  the  part  which  was,  a.s  ha  ex- 
pressed it,  "  harmless,"  and  to  omit  the  rest 
One  thing  more  he  did.      He  referred  me  to 
the  cashier  of  the  journal  for  a  cheque  to  the 
amount  usually  paid  for  a  leader ;   and  with 
this  I  returned  to  my  friend. 

I  found  him  deriving,  as  usual,  consolation 

from  his  own  indomitable  energies.      He  vi^ 

stooping  over  some  maps,  exploring  the  route 

to  the  Great  Salt  Lake.     He  is  so  persuaded 

that,  of  all  existing  societies,  the   Mormons 

are  the  most  likely  to  appreciate  his  "  view." 

that  he  has  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  p) 

among  them  and  ascertain  the  real  amount  of 

their  intelligence.     The  onlj-  doubt  indeed  is 

(as  he    assured   me,   after    contomptuouslr 

flinging  the  cheque  into  the  Rrv)  whether  to 

make  tri.nl  first  of  the  ^lormons,  or  of  the 

new  Chinese   Christians.     The   reformation 

;  now  going  forward  in  China  appears  to  afford 

j  a  fine  opening.     N!y  advice   on   the   whol* 

!  however  is — as  Mr.  Wiseman  docs  roe  the 

I  honour  to  desire  my  opinion — to  begin  witb 

I  the   Mormons.     In   case  of   failure  there— 

j  which  is  howrver  not  rationally  to  be  anti- 

'  cipated — the  r  ute  to  China  by  California  »ri 

I  be  practicable   enough;    and    in    Californi* 

itself,    perhaps—    But   I   am  apt   to  presfi 

\  against  the  indulgence  if  a   too  Mnguin* 
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disposition;  and  I  will  not— nor  shall  Mr. 
Wiseman  if  I  cAn  help  it— look  ln-yond  the 
Grt-at  Suit  Lake  till  we  are  on  its  sliorcs. 


PROTEGES  OF  TUE  CZ.\R. 

The  world  Is  sometime*?  astonished  at  the 
number  of  books  produced  for  its  instruction 
and  amnHcinent  U  woitld  be  much  mure 
Bsuniisticd,  if  it  knew  of  the  vast  number 
more  that  are  baneing  perpetually  over  ita 
head,  til  the  8tat«  of  projector  of  mnnu-script, 
wailing  only  for  encouragement  or  oppor- 
tunity to  come  forth.  Every  political  event 
pro<liices  or  brings  to  light  a  whole  body  of 
literature.  We  have  just  laid  hands  on  a 
fonnidal.>lo  inanuscj-ipt — the  result  of  great 
ri'Si'iirch  and  personal  experience  on  the  his- 
tory, peography,  and  manners  of  the  present 
seat  of  war,  Bulgaria — which  adds  consider-  I 
ablv  to  the  current  information  on  that  part 
of  the  world. 

We   Unvc   already  described  tho  country 
that  lies  between   Routchuk   and    Schurala, 
and  mentioned  the  ordinary  calculations  imnle 
as  to  the  population  of  the  country.     Our 
prcst-nt  authority  considerably  reduces  the 
nuiiitxT    of    ttie    inhabitants    of    Bulgaria 
Proper,  making;  them  to  he  no  more  than  two 
niillion*;  but  adds,  tliat  the  Bulgarian  family 
ha.s  pushed  vast  colonies  into  Thessnly,  Mace- 
donia, and  Epiru.s;    which  accounts  for  the 
common  ptait'-menJ — which  still  feem.sexasjre- 
nH(.,l — ibai  they  number  four  millions  and  a 
half     About  oiic-lhird  of  the  population  of 
Buljpiria  professes  L-.lami!«in.     The  Turks  are 
generally  collected  in  cities  and  villa^e-s  occu- 
pying important  positions ;  but  the  other  Mos- 
li.'ms  are  disseminated  all  throufrh  the  country. 
Tliey  include  a  colony  of  Arabs  taken  pri- 
soners in  eighteen  hundre<l  and  thirty-two, 
diirinR  the  war  between  the  Sultan  Mahmoud 
and  the  Pacha  of  E^ypt,  who  arc  settled  in 
the  districts  of  Babadag  and  Koustengi,  and 
furnished  with  cverythinj;' that  was  necessary 
to   carry  nn  the    ngrioultural   operations   to 
which  I'hey  ha^l  been  accustomed.    This'liltle 
establishment   ha«  prospered   well,   and    the 
traveller  i«  pleased,  as  he  proceed*  aloitg  the 
*  v.ilk'v  of  Dobritsa,  with  the  sight  of  a  large 
vilUge  composed  of  hou.ses  nicely  btiilt,  and 
called  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
Arapkivi,  or  the  Villajrc  of  the  Arab.H.     On 
tho  banks  of  the  Danube,  towanis  .Silislri.i, 
tht're  is  a  vcrj'  small  colony  of  Tartar  Cos- 
sacks, who  occupy  themselves  almost  cxchi- 
sively  in    fishing ;    but   it   is   a   mi.^takc  to 
suppose',  as  many  do,  that  the  whole  [irovince 
of  Dobritza  is  inimbitcd  by  these  wilil  people. 
Over  its  plains  and  valleys  w-tiuIlt,  lunong 
others,  three;  thousand  shepherds,  who  have 
coine    from    Trnni^ylvania    attraciixl    by  the 
richness  of  the  pasturages,  and  are   known 
UTtiflfer  the  name  of  Mokans.     They  enjoy  the 
rii;ht  of  fewling  their  flocks  without   inter- 
ference,  in    virtue   of  a   special  convention 
entered  into  between    Turkey  and    Austria, 


Tho  lattw  power  protects  them,  on  condition 
that  they  shall  not  only  submit  to  Die  juris- 
diction and  surveillance  of  its  consuls,  but 
shall  sell  all  the  wool  of  their  ll.»ck«  to  .\ur- 
trian  traders.  Every  individual,  moreover,  is 
obliged  to  pay  annually  to  the  consul  a  lax 
of  four  Horins  for  his  written  penuissiion  to 
remain.  This  is  a  curious  instance  of  tho 
sUte  of  things  which  exists  in  various  forms 
throughout  Turkey ;  where  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  tribes  ami  families  enjoyittg  a  semi- 
independence,  or  forming,  aa  it  were,  adjuncts 
to  distant  countries. 

In  the  same  district  of  Dobritza  is  found  a 
small  colony  of  Greek  shepherds  from  Phocis, 
who  came  there  formerly,  like  the  Mokans, 
attracted  by  the  excellence  of  the  pasturages. 
For  a  long  time  this  colony  was  diminished 
and  renewed  in  a  curious  manner.  \'oung 
boys  used  to  beg  their  way  acro.ss  the  whole 
of  European  Turkey  ;  and,  on  arrivinfr,  took 
service  with  some  relation  who  had  already 
.•»<f|uired  a  consiilerable  tlock.  fn  three  or 
four  years  they  became  possessed  of  a  few 
sheep,  bought  with  Iheir  savings,  and  then 
rnpidly  inrrcase<l  their  fortunes;  until,  giving 
plaic  to  M!'W  .nrrivala,  they  could  return  home 
comparatively  rich.  Many,  however,  marry 
in  the  country,  and  those  that  were  there 
when  the  tlrcek  revolution  broke  out  became 
fiulijccts  of  the  Porte  and  were  never  mo- 
lested. 

In  the  most  populous  and  trading  towns 
of  Bulgaria,  sevfml  thousands  of  Armenians 
have  t/i-ken  up  their  abo<le,  but  few  Jews 
have  thoniiht  it  worth  while  to  tstilblish 
themselves  in  the  country:  and,  most  of  those 
who  arc  there,  follow  the  trade  of  tinmen. 
,\  goml  many  Zigans  or  Gypsies  wand.ir  from 
village  to  village  doing  blacksmith's  work. 
They  have  pi-obably  escaped  from  Waliachia, 
where  their  fellows  are  kept  in  the  state  of 
dcfrradiiig  bondage  wo  have  already  des- 
cribed in  a  former  article. 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Bulgaria 
are,  however,  Christians  belonging  to  tho 
Grei-k  Church.  It  is  a  lingular  mistake  to 
count  them  as  mcmliors  of  the  Sclavonic 
family.  It  is  true  that  they  speak  a  Sclavonic 
dialect ;  but  thoy  arc  a  tribe  of  Tartar  origin 
who  were  converted  to  Christianity  long  after 
their  arrival  in  the  country  they  now  occupy. 
It  is  not  well  known  at  what  period  the 
Tartar  languaife  went  completely  out  of  use, 
nor  how  it  happened  that  a  Sclavonic  <lialect 
took  its  pl.rce.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  conversion  of  tho  Bulgarians  took  place 
before  the  schism  of  Phocias,  and  that  they 
separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  at  the 
same  time  with  all  the  other  Orientals. 

We  have  already  reniarkcd  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  well-peopled  citictt  in  tho 
country.  The  Bulgarians  prefer  livin;.:  in  the 
little  villages  which  are  spread  through  tho 
vast  plains  and  valleys  that  descend,  as  it 
were,  by  a  continual  slope  iVom  the  Balkan 
range   to   tlie   Danube.     They  arc  a  robust 
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and  ftno  looking  people  ;  their  manners  are 
siniplc;  and  hospitality  is  one  of  their 
virtues.  Amongst  them  the  religious  reeling 
is  strongly  developed,  and  sometimes  allied  to 
extreme  superstition.  In  the  villages,  where 
no  churches  are  found,  the  Bulgarian  thinks 
he  has  fulfilled  his  religious  duties  on  Sunday 
and  on  other  solemn  days  of  the  year,  if  ho 
hums  before  the  images  of  the  saints — 
amongst  which  must  always  be  that  of  the 
Virgin  and  child— as  many  littlo  tapers  as 
there  arc  members  in  his  family.  These 
tapers  arc  made  by  the  women  from  the 
yellow  wax  which  they  possess  in  abundance ; 
for  every  house  has  its  bee-hive.  The  images 
of  the  saints  arc  suspended,  as  in  Russia, 
in  some  conspicuous  place  within  the  house, 
so  that  they  may  bo  seen  immediately  by 
those  who  enter.  A  pious  person  always 
takes  off  his  cap  and  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  before  saluting  the  master  of  the  house. 
These  simple  practices  arc  followed  with  so 
much  good  faith,  that  they  have  a  great  efiTcct 
in  softening  the  manners  and  character  of 
the  people ;  who,  accordingly,  in  their  rela- 
tions both  with  one  another  and  M'ith 
strangers,  arc  mild  and  inoffensive,  and  recall 
in  no  wi«o  the  warlike  appearance  and  habits 
of  their  ancestors. 

In  the  towns  the  Bulgarians  have  adopted 
the  Greek  or  Servian  costumes;  but  the 
peasants  have  a  national  dress.  It  consists 
of  a  pair  of  trowscrs,  somewhat  European  in 
aspect,  without  folds,  and  of  a  kind  of  waist- 
coat puckered  about  the  waist  by  a  red  or 
white  pash,  over  which  Ls  a  round  jacket 
without  a  collar ;  the  whole  made  of  a  coarse 
whity-brown  cloth,  of  homo  manufacture, 
called  loukno.  Those  who  want  to  appear  a 
little  more  elegant  wear  a  kind  of  jacket 
with  sleeves  slit  up  to  the  shoulder,  and 
adorned  with  embroidery.  When  the  rains 
of  winter  come  on,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
plain  has  a  good  hooded  cloak  to  put  on, 
the  mountaineers  wear  a  capote  made  of 
sheepskin.  Add  to  this,  a  close  woollen  cap, 
brown  or  black,  round  which  a  white  hand- 
kerchief is  sometimes  wound  so  as  to  form, 
as  it  were,  a  half  turban,  and  mittens  m.ide 
of  thick  h'sther,  brown  or  variegated  socks, 
and  sandals  (something  in  the  form  of  a 
bait)  fastened  on  the  foot  by  thirty  or  forty 
thongs ;  ami  we  have  a  complete  idea  of  the 
kind  of  folks  who  may  now  bo  seen  bringing 
provisions  to  the  Turkish  army,  through  the 
rains  that  are  lashing  the  great  steppes  of 
Bulgaria. 

The  Bulgarian  has  long  since  lost  the 
right  of  carrying  anns,  except  when  on  a  jour- 
ney. On  such  occasions  his  appearance  is  more 
picturesque  than  ever;  for  ho  binds  round 
his  waist  a  huge  leathern  band  with  three 
la[ipits,  in  the  holes  of  which  he  carries  a  pair 
of  pistols  and  a  long  heovy  dagger,  ostenta- 
tiously exhibited  in  line  weather,  but  carefully 
covere<l  when  it  rains  by  a  kind  of  apron  of 
leather  thereunto  provided.    In  general  these 


bands  are  black  or  brown,  but  some  people 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  red  morocco,  and 
add  embroideries  of  white  silk  or  sholts 
arranged  in  quaint  figures. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Sophia, 
the  traveller  is  surpri.scd  at  meeting  figures 
that  remind  him  of  the  knights  of  the  middle 
ages.  Over  a  long  tunic  with  sleeves  in 
white  cloth  is  thrown  a  kind  of  coftt,  iilso 
white,  open  in  front  and  slit  on  each  side, 
without  sleeves.  The  trowscrs  are  white, 
and  kept  in  place  by  a  red  sash  bound  round 
the  tunic.  Over  the  whole  is  thrown  a  great 
white  cloak,  bordered  with  red  cord ;  and  on 
the  head  is  worn  cither  a  small  white  turban, 
or  a  sheepskin  cap  with  its  white  wooL 
Pedestrians  cover  their  feet  with  the  usual 
sandal,  but  horsemen  wear  qnaint-looking 
boots.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
picturesque  effect  of  this  costume,  when  soca 
for  the  first  time  in  sunny  weather. 

The    Bulgarian  women,  especially   when 
unmarried,    are   gracefully    and    sometimes 
richly  dressed.    They  wear  a  short  pettkcoat 
of  red  cloth,  bordered  by  black  velvet  bands, 
and    a  boddice   made  of  staffs  of   various 
colours,  adorned  in    front  with  pieces    of 
money — gold  or  silver — Turkish  or  foreign, 
arranged  with   great  taste.     At  a  distanos 
they  seem  to  bo  defended  by  a  bright  cuirass. 
They  arrange  their  hair  in  prcitj  plaits,  over 
which  they  throw  a  white  veil,  or  coif.     Tho 
richness  of  a  young  girl's  dowry  is  knovi-n  by 
tho  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ornaments  of 
her  l>oddice,  and  the  value  of  the  necklaces 
which  the  mo.st  fortunate  wear.     All  Bulga- 
rian women — rich  or  poor,  old  or  voung,  mar- 
ried or  widows — think  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  wear  round  the  wrist  a  bracelet  of  gold,  of 
silver,  or  of  blue  glass,  according  to  their  for- 
tune.   If  they  were  to  be  depriv^  of  this  they 
would  consider  themselves  most  miserable. 

At  a  distance  of  six  hours'  march,  says  our 
.luthority,  from  the  littlo  maritime  tower  of 
Burgas,  lies  the  village  of  Coporani,  where  we 
first  saw  the  costume  above  described  worn 
by  young  girls,  whose  beauty  mado  it  appear 
the  most  elegant  we  had  ever  seen.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  April,  on  the  Saturday  of  the 
last  week  of  Lent  Wo  had  put  up  in  the 
house  of  one  of  tho  magnates  of  the  plac«,  and 
were  preparing  to  rest  after  the  fiktigaes  of 
the  journey,  although  there  rem.imcd  yettvo 
hours  of  daylight  Suddenly  we  heard  in  th* 
distance  a  song  chontcii  by  feminine  Toicei^ 
which  every  now  and  then  increased  in  power 
to  repeat  the  chorus.  We  asked  our  wa^ 
goner  to  explain  what  these  sounds  meant ; 
and  he  told  us  that  the  young  maidens  of  As 
village  were  going  from  hou.'tc  to  house,  sing- 
ing the  Resurrection  of  St  Laarus,  and  cele- 
brating the  solemnity  that  was  to  talw  place 
on  Uje  morrow,  or  Palm  Sunday.  Presently 
there  appeared,  at  the  entrance  of  the  little 
court  of  our  hou.«e,  a  bevy  of  young  gUl 
dressed  out  in  their  most  elegant  costumd^ 
and  singing,  as  they  stood  in  a  modest  attitude 


their  Bong,  the  chorus  of  which,  often  re- 
peated, was  —  •'  Jclo,  Jclo,  Jtio !"  Then 
■Went  out  to  them  the  daughter  of  our  host, 
dressed  as  if  for  her  bridal ;  and  the  whole 
group  began  to  dance,  still  continuing  Uiuir 
chant.  Presently  the  leador  of  the  band  came 
forward,  and  threw  upon  our  right  shoulder 
a  napkin  of  tintt  linen,  embroidered  at  the 
edge  with  red  cotton,  and  iin mediately  re- 
turned to  her  companions.  Our  waggoner 
now  infonued  us  that  we  were  bound,  in 
return  for  the  compliment  paid  us  by  this 
group  of  young  and  pretty  girla,  and  to  show 
to  them  our  sense  o(  their  feiicitatioua  for 
Uio  doy  of  SL  Lazarus,  to  give  a  present  of 
money  ;  but  the  custom  of  the  country  was 
not  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  leader,  nor 
to  throw  it  disrespectfully,  but  to  tic  it  in  the 
cornLT  of  the  napkin  which  was  upon  our 
•houlder,  and  to  give  it  back  to  the  girl  when 
she  posticd  before  us.  Ue  added,  that  those 
who  would  not,  or  could  not,  give  presents  of 
money,  ga%c  eggs,  flour,  or  beans,  according 
to  their  means;  and  that  everything  was 
aflerwards  divided  in  equal  portions  between 
the  Bongstroases.  We  now  saw  two  little 
boys,  standing  behind  the  group  of  pretty 
btggaiN,  each  bearing  a  large  basket,  full  of 
eg^,  walnuts,  and  other  provisona.  Each, 
moreover,  had  upon  hia  shoulders  a  sack  of 
flour. 

This  is  not  the  only  opportunity  which  the 
young  ]»ulgari»n  girU  have  of  amusing  tliem- 
selrcB,  and  of  procuring  presents  at  the  same 
time.  They  perform  the  same  ceremony 
at  Christmas,  or  New  Yoar's-day,  and  on 
Twelllh-day.  The  custom,  under  ditTerent 
forms,  is  general  through  tl»e  East,  in  Greece, 
and  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  the  latter 
countries,  however,  there  is  no  dancing;  and 
it  is  the  boys  who,  in  groups  of  four  or  five, 
go  from  house  to  house,  repeating  the  song 
of  the-  festival ;  partly  to  amuse  themselves, 
partly  to  obtain  money.  We  may  add,  that 
a  i<irnilnr  practice  is  mentioned  by  classical 
atlLhors,  and  that  even  the  words  chnnted  on 
the  occasion  have  been  preserved  under  the 
n;iiiic  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Swallow." 

The  dance  performed  ou  this  occasion  at 
Coporani  i.'^  general  throughout  Bulgaria,  and 
is  called  Kolo.  Our  waggoner  informed  us 
that  the  chorus  so  often  repeated  meant, 
"  Come  hither,  come  hither,  goiod  girL"  The 
Kolo  is  danced  both  by  men  and  women  on 
Tarious  occasions.  When  complete,  both 
sexes  join  and  form  a  circle,  holding  handK 
and  m^iving  round  with  the  monotonous 
stamp  common  to  the  conuBMiccment  of  the 
war-daiices  of  most  tribes  much  further  re- 
moved from  civilization  than  the  Bulgarians; 
or  the  Greeks,  the  Zigana,  and  the  Albanians, 
who  habitually  perform  the  same  dance.  In 
man}'  places  it  is  the  custom  to  interrupt 
the  song  by  je.sts  and  merry  sayings.  The 
Bulgarian  women^who  arc  stout  and  short, 
but  very  pretty  and  jovial-looking — give  life 
and  animation  to  the  dance  more  by  their 


smiles  than  by  their  activity ;  for  they  aro 
not  nearly  so  light  and  graceful  as  the  Cireek 
women.  However,  we  shall  long  remember 
our  charming  visitors  at  Coporani. 


LOCKED  OUT, 

Prbston — situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ribblr,  some  Hftcvn  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river — is  a  good,  hone.st,  work-a-day 
looking  town,  built  upon  a  magnihccnt  site, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  country ;  and,  for 
a  manufacturing  town,  wears  a  very  hand- 
some and  creditable  face.  Preston  concen- 
trates within  itnelf  all  the  factories  of  ths 
district;  so  that,  with  one  or  two  insignill- 
cant  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  tliat  there 
are  no  factories  within  injiny  miles  of  Preston 
not  within  the  town  itself  This  seems  an 
unimportant  fact  at  first,  but  it  exercises  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  .state  of  the  labour 
luarkct.  The  feeling  of  isolation  is  so  strong 
in  tiie  town,  that  people  from  a  short  distance 
are  spoken  of  as  *'  foreigners." 

As  wc  glide  into  the  station-yard,  our  first 
exclamation  is,  "^Vhat  a  dirty  place!"  Well, 
it  is  a  dirty  place  that  station-yard  of  Preslon, 
and  it  doesn't  do  justice  to  the  town.  How 
her  Majesty  contrives  to  cat  her  lunchron 
within  its  precinct*,  when  she  passes  through 
from  her  Highland  home,  we  cannot  imaj:ine. 
The  only  pleasant  sight  within  its  boundaries, 
is  the  fre.sh  face  and  golden  ringlets  of  the 
little  ncwsvendor,  known  to  every  traveller  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  whose  loyal  [)r.i<'tiec 
it  is,  opon  the  occaaion  of  tiuotn  Victoria's 
pa.ssages  through  the  town,  to  present  her 
Majesty  with  copies  of  the  morning  p«(K:rs  on 
a  silver  salver. 

We  pass  out  of  the  station,  astonished  to 
perceive  that  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  being 
thick  and  smoky,  is  as  clear  hero  as  the  air 
up»n  Hampstcad  Heath.  An  intelligent 
Prcstonian  explains  that  now,  there  are  fifty 
tidl  chimneys  cold  and  smokeless,  and  that 
ought  to  make  a  difference.  I'orty-one  (irma 
hare  "locked  out"  their  handd,  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  workpeople  arc  obliged  to  be  at 
play.  Preston  in  full  work  is,  we  Iciim,  difl'e- 
rent  fl*om  many  other  manufacturing  towns. 
It  is  surrounded  by  agriculturu — a  smoky 
island  in  the  middle  of  an  expansive  corn- 
field. The  consequence  is,  that  it  enjoys  s 
great  supply  of  labour,  and  has  less  competi- 
tion than  at  other  places. 

By  this  time  we  find  ourselves  ou  a  level 
plain  of  marshy  ground,  upon  the  bunks  of 
the  Kibble,  and  below  the  town  of  PiVnlon. 
This  is  called  the  juttsii,  and  it  is  at  om'e  the 
Agora  and  tho  Academe  of  the  place.  Here, 
if  report  speaks  truly,  do  the  industrial 
Chlocs  of  Preston  listen  to  the  amorous 
pleadings  of  their  swain.s;  here  moilcrn  At- 
aclines  (far  excelling  Minerva  in  their  spin- 
ning, whatever  may  be  said  of  their  wis- 
dom), cast  skilful  webs  about  the  hearts  of 
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their  devoted  admirers;  here,  too,  do  the 
mob-orators  appear  in  times  of  trouble  and 
contention,  to  excite,  with  their  highly  spiced 
eloquence,  the  thoughtless  crowd ;  over  whom 
they  exercise  such  pernicious  sway.  When 
wo  arrive,  the  place  is  covered  with  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  children  at  play. 

Children,  indeed :  the  extreme  youth  of  the 
majority  is  remarkable.     Mere  lads  in  bar- 
ragon  Jackets,  and  lasses  considerably  under 
twenty,  pattering  about  in  their  neat  little 
clogs  (a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  factory 
las.s),  form  an  oTerpowcring  proportion  of  the 
Dperative  population.     At  least  two-thirds  of 
the  bands  employed  upon  a  factory  are  under 
age ;   the  parenta  cither  stay  at  home  and 
mind  the  house,  while  their  sons  and  daughters 
are  working;  or  perhaps  the  mother  takes 
in  washing,  whilst  the  fothcr  follows  some 
handicraft  trade  out  of  doors.     To  marry  a 
widow  with  five  or  six  grown-up  daughters, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  is 
here  looked  upon  as  a  slice  of  good  luck; 
whilst,  on  the  better  side  of  the  picture,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  aidk  a  young  girl  what 
her  father  is  doing,  and  to  receive  for  reply : — 
"  Oh !  be  joost  stops  at  home.    There's  fbire 
on  us  to  keep  un  atween  us."    This  strange 
revolution  ;n  the  natural  order  of  things  has 
been  effected  by  the  mighty  power  of  steam. 
It  has  its  bright  side,  but  it  also  has  its  dark 
side.  When  you  enter  one  of  these  vast  work- 
shops, you  see  a  world  of  complex  machinery 
alive  and  busy ;  every  wheel  illustrating  the 
dominion  of  the  human  intellect;  yet  it  Ls  a 
mournful  subject  of  reflection,  but  it  is  nevcr- 
thek-ss  an  undoubted  fact,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  human  beings  tending  and  controlling  the 
wondrous  creature,  are  so  ignorant  they  can- 
not read  and  write,  while  more  than  one-half 
are    destitute    of    either    accomplishment. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  an 
overlooker,  a  man  in  authority,  and  exercising 
proportionate  influence  over  his  fellow  work- 
men, who  can  neither  read  a  newspaper,  nor 
sign  his  own  name.     The  Sunday  schools 
teach  some  of  them  to  read,  but  writing  is 
not  looked  upon  as  a  Christian  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  "unco'  righteous"  set  their 
faces  against  writing  on  Sunday.     To  appre- 
ciate the  fearful  significance  of  this  fact,  we 
must  recollect  the  preponderating  influence 
necessarily  possessed  by  those  who  can  read 
and  write,  and  when  we  come  to  reflect  upon 
the  way  in  which  authority  works  upon  an 
uncultivated  mind,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the 
•testimony    of   one    of    the    clearest-headed 
masters  m  Preston,  when  he  says  that  he  has 
invariably  found  that  the  cleverest  workmen 
(that  is  to  say,  clever  in  every  respect,  his 
work,  his  reading,  and  his  writing)  is  always 
the  greatest  .agitator.     Comparative  ability 
ind  shrewdness  on  the  one  side,  ignorance, 
youth,  and  ambition  on  the  other:  what  must 
not  be  the  inevitable  result? 

Play  is  going  on  upon  the  Marsh  with  a 
rengeance;    "kiss    in    the    ring"  is  being 


briskly  carried  on ;  the  sterner  sort  of  ladi 
are  engaged  in  leap-frog  or  football.  Tliere 
are  few  symptoms  of  care  and  contention 
here,  anfl  for  all  we  can  see  the  lads  and 
lasses  might  have  turned  out  for  an  hour's 
recreation,  only  to  return  with  a  sharpened 
appetite  for  labour.  On  one  part  of  the 
marsh  an  old  punt  has  stranded,  and  its  deck 
forms  a  convenient  rostrum  for  the  hypsctfaral 
or  open  air  orators  of  Preston.  A  meeting  is 
about  to  take  place,  over  which  John  Gruntle 
is  to  preside,  and  at  which  Cowler,  Swindle, 
and  O'Brigger  are  expected  to  address  the 
people.  Presently,  a  small  knot  of  persons 
get  upon  the  deck  of  the  punt,  the  crowd 
thickens  round  them,  "  kiss  in  the  ring"  is 
suspended,  the  foot-ball  is  at  rest,  a  few  re- 
porters make  their  appearance  upon  the  punt, 
note-books  in  hand;  Qruntle  is  voted  into 
the  chair,  and  one  of  those  meetings  which 
thirty  years  ago  would  hava  been  a  criminal 
offence  is  formally  opened. 

Gruntle  is  not  very  prolix — he  is  an  old 
stager,  and  used  to  these  things.    In  a  few 
words  he  states  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and 
announces  to  the  audience  that  their  friend 
Cowler  will  address  them.    At  this  name  a 
shout  rends  the  air.    Cowler  h  evidently  the 
chosen  of  the  people ;  r^htly  or  wronglj,  ttiey 
hold  him  in  great  regard.     His  appearance  is 
very  much  in  his  favour,  for  he  wears  the 
look  of  a  straightforward  honest  man  ;  a  smile 
plays  round  his  mouth  as  he  steps  forward 
with  the  |ir  of  a  man  sure  of  his  audience  ; 
but  the  feverish  and  anxious  expression  of  the 
eyes  tells  of  sleepless  nights  and  of  constant 
agitation.      "  Respected  friends,"  he  begins  ; 
and,  in  a  trice,  he  has  plunged  into  the  middle 
of  the  question.     He  has  been  accused,  he 
says,  of  fostering  agitation,  and  gaining  advan- 
tage from  the  strike.     Why,  how  can  they 
say  that,  when  his  constant  cry  has  been  for 
the  masters  to  open  their  mills,  and  give  the 
operatives  their  just  rights.     Let  them  only 
do  that,  and  he'll  soon  show  them  how  glad 
he'll  be  to  give  over  agitating.     It's  not  such 
very  pleasant  work,  either,  is  agitatino;.     For 
example,  he  himself  hasn't  been  to  bed  for 
these  two  nights.     Last  night  they  got  the 
money  that  their  good  friends  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  had  sent  them  ;  so  he  sat  up 
to  take  care  of  it,  for  fear  some  one  should 
come  and  borrow  it  from  them.     (Laughter.) 
The  editor  of  the  London  Thumhrcr  had  been 
abusing  him.      Weill    here  was   a  thing! 
Twenty  years  ago  such  a  thing  was  never 
thought  of  as  that  a  working  man  should  be 
noticed  by  a  London  paper.     But  the  editor 
had  not  been  very  courteous ;  he  had  called 
him  "  a  fool,"  because  he  said  that  it  was  s 
shame  for  the  wives  of  the  cotton  lords  to 
wear   silks  and    satins,   whilst  the  factory 
lasses  were  forced  to  be  contented  with  plain 
cotton.     Was  ho  a  fool  for  that?    ("  Noa! 
Noa!"    Great  excitement  amon^  the  laasc^ 
and  exclamations  of  "  Eh  !  Lord  I") 
To  Cowler  succeeds  Swindle,  a  lean  and 
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hungry  Cassiug,  the  very  example  of  an  >gi- 
tator;  a  innn  who  has  lived  by  lilcmry 
garbage,  withmit  fattening  upon  the  unwhole- 
Fome  stuff.  Hi"  wcms  half  lipsy  ;  his  eyes 
roll,  and  bis  gesticulntions  nn>  vehement 
♦.►ni'  more  gl^v^s  of  whisky  and  he  would  be 
prupnrt'd  to  htttd  an  insurrection.  Ho  rants 
ami  ravM  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  wc 
arc  plfaRMl  to  ob.si-rvc  that  his  audit;nce  are 
too  sensible  lo  care  much  about  him. 

Thca  comes  O'Urigjjcr,  oily-tonguod,  ajid 
with  a  brogue.  He  complains  that  4t  has 
been  charged  ngain.«t  'um  that  he  is  an  Irish- 
man. So  he  is,  fuithi  and  he's  moighty 
proud  av  it  Tlie  manufacturers  arc  all  av 
them  toiranta.  However,  this  toitne  they 
will  learn  that  the  people  av  England  are  not 
to  be  opprinscd ;  for  they  will  get  such  a 
flogging  ai?  never  they  had  in  the  coorse  av 
their  Wvea.  He  is  appy  to  inforrra  his  koind 
friends  that  their  funds  are  upon  the  increase 
intirely.  Aa  the  pockets  av  the  masters  be- 
comes moorc  and  moore  empty,  so  will  the 
pockeU  av  the  operatives  grow  fuller  and 
fuller.  Thu.<iO'Briggcr  continues  to  pour  into 
the  car.s  of  the.se  poor  people  the  delusive 
strains  of  hope,  and  leads  them  to  believe 
tliiii  in  the  dire  struggle  l)ctwcen  Capital  and 
Hunger,  the  latter  will  prove  victoriouf! ;  and 
a.s  he  f)rocecds,  each  falinciou!;  picture  is  wel- 
comed with  nn  exi'laiuation  of  "  Wo'ont  thot 
be  no  ice  i" 

When  O'Brigger  has  concluded,  it  is  the 
turn  of  It  crowd  of  the  delegates  to  tiave  their 
say.  There  U  the  delogntu  from  this  towji, 
and  the  delegate  from  that  factory  ;  all  with 
marvellous  stories  about  the  tyranny  of  the 
masters,  the  woes  of  the  operatives,  and  the 
determination  of  each  particular  district  to 
stjuid  by  Preston  to  the  last.  They  all  end 
by  liereely  denouncing  the  nianufacturers, 
whom  they  term  "  the  mijserablc  shocidyo- 
cracy,"  a  term  derived  from  "shoddy,"  the 
refuse  ofcottan  stutf,  luid  "  Kpariu"  to  govern  ; 
being,  in  fact,  the  residt  of  uniting  the  Pin- 
daric: and  Tim  Bobbin  dialects. 

Wo  walk  sadly  from  "  the  Marsh,"  and 
reach  a  locked-up  and  sniokele.«s  factory,  at 
the  gates  of  which  a  knot  of  young  girls  are 
Ringing  and  offering  for  sale  some  of  the  Ten 
Per  Cent  !?ongs,  taking  their  name  from  the 
origiti  of  the  strike.  In  eighteen  hundred 
anil  fort3'-sevcn,  when  trade  was  very  bad, 
the  ma>iters  told  their  workpeople  that  they 
could  no  longer  afford  to  fiav  them  the  wages 
they  had  been  paying,  and  that  they  must 
take  off  ten  per  cent. ;  upon  the  understand- 
ing, as  the  workpeople  allege,  that  when 
times  got  better  they  would  give  them  the 
ten  per  cent  back  again.  Whether  such  a 
promise  wa.s,  or  ivas  not,  actually  given, 
we  cannot  prcHurac  to  determine,  for  the 
roasters  emphatically  deny  it;  but  it  is  fpiite 
certain  that,  «t  tlu!  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  the  Stockjtort  operatives  combined 
successfully  to  force  the  ten  per  cent,  from 
their  luastcrs,  and   the  Preston  operatives 


aided  them  with  funds.  They  acted  upon 
Napoleon's  principle  of  comliining  forces 
upon  single  points  in  succession,  and  80 
reducing  the  enemy  in  detail.  Then  it  was 
that  the  Prc.«ton  ma-iiters,  fearing  that  simi- 
lar tactics  would  be  turned  against  them- 
selves, combined  to  oppose  the  attempt,  and 
eventually  "  looked  out"  their  operatives. 
The  songs  arc  not  remarkable  for  much  ele- 
gance and  polish,  but  they  possciss  some 
earnestncs-s  and  fire,  and  are  undoubtedly 
composed  by  the  operatives  tliemselve-s.  We 
step  forward,  tender  a  penny  to  one  of 
the  singers,  and  receive  the  following 
song,  composed  by  an  operative  at  Barabcr 
Bridge: — 

TEX  PER  GENT! 

A  Xtio  Stiiigy  nn  tht  PrttUm  Strikt, 

CouK  nil  yni)  men  of  freedom, 

Wlicrovcr  you  iiniy  tio, 
I  prriy  you  give  iittciillm), 

.\llll   U-trll    (irit.'i   nil'. 

U"^  ot  ;  in  l'rc«ton  town, 

Tlii-ir  'n^  nuoil, 

I  do  bill  .-   :..._.    •■.ill  -IuikI  firm 
Whil.-l  they  iiavc  life  lUid  lilood. 
Ouirui — So  iiiisv,  my  lifvs,  dnn't  dnimted  bo, 
Hut  stJUid  oti't  to  tile  fniy  : 
Wc  iii'Vr  hIiiiII  yielil,  Jmr  ^nit  the  field, 
Until  we've  won  I  lie  day. 

In  cijrlilcoQ  (Wrty-dovon,  my  boyx, 

I  nm  «nrry  ft  r  to  wiy, 
Tlicv  took  i'roin  ««  tlie  ten  per  cont., 

VV  itiioiii  (>o  niiieli  dcliiy; 
h\\'\  iii>w  we  Wiitjt  ic  liaek  n{;niu, 

Our  iua.-itci>.  ill  a  pmit, 
Said  tlii>y  wuiifd  not  irnnit  it  iik. 

So  we're  uvery  one  locked  out. 

Cliorv* — So  iiQW,  i&o. 

Tlicrc's  Blackliiirn  and  tlierc'n  Stockpoit  too, 

A»  1  Imvv  lionrd  tlieiii  siiy, 
Are  ready  to  !<U|iport  \\*  now, 

And  clii'cr  n:<  on  our  wny. 
So  nil  unite  into  one  Imiid, 

And  lienor  do  coii-'oiit 
To  1:0  into  your  inillM  iigiiin. 

Without  the  ten  per  cent. 

Ckorut — So  now,  &c. 

In  Pronlnn  town  T  do  Wicvo, 

Tlie  innAior"  lire  our  I'nc*, 
But  »oiii<!  ol'  iheiii,  bcfort!  it'»  long, 

Will  wciir  'oiiic  nitrged  clothe*. 
But  ne'll  iiidte  liotli  oiie  itud  nil, 

And  nm-cr  will  Imiiciit, 
Wlicii  lliis  If  rent  wnr  t«  eeaged, 

About  llici  luu  per  eunl. 

ijluiru* — 80  now,  &c. 

The  winter  it  i<t  coming  on, 

U  will  ho  vcn-  eold. 
But  we'll  stjind'niit  for  our  demand, 

1  jkn  wiirriors  so  (lolil. 
But  if  tlie  niunlcr*  dod'l  ifivo  way, 

.\ttil  flriiily  i;lve  cimxctit. 
We'll  ••tai.dV.iil  till  tlu'ir  inilU  do  fiilt, 

All  for  tlic  ten  p«r  eoiil. 

cWm— So  now,  &«. 

Now  to  conclude  nnd  make  an  end 

or  thin  my  ciuipio  foiiir, 
I  hope  tlio  inoaler."  will  (five  iu, 

Aud  that  bvfvrc  it's  luii^. 
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Before  the  mwten'  tynnny 
Shall  rale  oar  righta  and  laws. 

We'll  haTe  another  atrtke,  my  boya, 
If  «yer  ire  have  caaM. 

Ckorv*So  now,  Ac 

These  ballads  vary  constantly  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  passing  events.  A  disgraceful 
riot  at  Blackburn,  in  which  some  inofiTensive 
persons  were  attacked  for  cotton-spinners,  is 
celebrated  by  the  Prestonian  operatives  in  the 
following  epic  strain  :— 

The  Preston  mannfactnrern. 
To  BlackbuTn  they  did  go, 
To  the  Black  Ball  in  Darwen  Street, 

Their  tyranny  to  show. 
The  irallant  troops  of  BInckbam 

Full  soon  did  find  it  ont, 
They  sent  broken  bones  to  Preston, 
And  the  rest  run  ap  the  spont. 
Hrrrah  I  my  boys,  hnrrah  1 
I'd  have  them  be  aware, 
Or  the  ootton  lords  of  Preston 
Will  be  drove  into  a  snare. 

The  tyrants  of  proud  Froston 

Have  returned  home  with  shame, 
Bent  out  by  bold  Blackburn. 

Who  have  won  the  laurel's  Ihme. 
To  subdue  the  foes  of  Preston, 

Their  minds  are  firmly  bent. 
To  throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage, 

And  restore  the  ten  per  cent. 
Hurrah  I  my  boys,  &c 

Tyrtffius  wakened  not  more  enthusiasm  in 
the  breast  of  his  auditors,  than  these  simple 
doggrels  do  among  the  rude  but  earnest 
crowds  which  throng  to  hearken  to  them. 
In  one  of  the  committee  rooms,  the  work  of 
distributing  the  Ain'ds  volunteered  by  the 
operatives  of  the  neighbouring  towns  towards 
the  support  of  their  brethren  ia  going  on. 
These  funds  are  collected  by  six  committees, 
and  are  distributed  for  the  relief  of  a  little 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  of  the  hands. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  strike  up- 
wards of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  have 
been  contributed  by  the  poor  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  Each  committee  relieves  its  own 
hands.  The  Power-loom  Weavers'  Committee 
cares  for  the  interests  of  the  weavers,  the 
winders,  the  warpers,  the  twisters,  the  dres- 
sers, the  helpers,  and  the  reachcrs ;  the 
Spinners'  and  Self-actors'  Committee  sees  to 
the  spinners,  the  minders,  the  niecers,  and 
the  bobbiners;  the  card-room  hands  have 
their  committee,  and  tho  throstle  spinners, 
the  tape  machine  sizers,  and  the  power-loom 
overlookers  theirs;  each  collects  and  dis- 
tributes its  funds  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  others.  The  proceedings  in 
the  room  we  peep  into  are  quiet,  orderly,  and 
business-like. 

Again  we  sally  ont  into  the  dingy  streets, 
and  find  that  tho  evening  is  closing  in  over 
them.  More  knots  of  "  lads  and  lasses"  idling 
about  the  comers,  more  bands  of  singers, 
solitary  famine-stricken  faces,  too,  plead 
mutely  for  bread,  and  even  worse  expedients 


are  evidently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  body  and  soul  together :  m  Preston, 
as  elsewhere,  the  facilities  for  crime  are  too 
abundant,  and  we  repeat  to  ourselves  tltoso 
lines  of  Coleridge : — 

Oh  I  could  ween  to  think,  that  there  shonid  b« 
Ck>ld-bosomed  lewd  ones,  who  endure  to  plaoe 
Foul  offerini^  on  the  shrine  of  misery, 
And  force  from  Famine  the  caress  of  Love. 

Tgnoranco  of  the  most  deplorable  kind  b  at 
the  ro«t  of  all  this  sort  of  strife  and  demora- 
lizing misery.  Every  employer  of  labour 
should  write  up  over  his  mill  door,  that 
Brains  in  the  Operative's  Head  ia  Money  in 
the  Master's  Pocket 


MIASMA. 

NsAK  a  cotter's  bock  door,  in  a  murky  huw. 
Beneath  steamine  dirt  and  staijuant  rain. 
Miasma  lay  in  a  lestoring  drain. 

A  home  of  clav,  cemented  with  slime, 
lie  artfully  built— for  he  hated  lime— 
'Midst  slop,  and  rot  and  want,  and  crime, 
Ha  lay  securely,  biding  hi*,  time. 

Thouirh  a  voice  cried,  p^tinfr  ont  hb  loir. 
"  Bnii.  run,  for  Miasma  lies  hidden  there !'' 
It  died  unheeded  away  on  the  air. 

Living  and  breathing  the  filth  among, 
Miasma's  home  was  secure  and  strong, 
And  the  cotter  did  nothing ;  for  nothing  went 
wrong. 

And  his  children  would  play  by  the  poisonous  pool. 
For  they  liked  it  much  better  dum  going  to  scnool. 

Then  Miasma  arose  fltmi  his  reeking  bed, 
And  around  the  children  his  mantle  spread— 
"  To  save  them  fh>m  harm,"  Miasma  said. 

But  thoy  sighed  a  Ust  sigh.    He  had  stolen  thair 

breath, 
And  had  wrapped  them  in  Cholera's  cloak  of  death. 


TRAITS  AND  STORIES  OP  THE 
HUGUENOTS. 

I  HAVE  always  been  intercstod  in  the  con- 
versation of  any  one  who  could  tell  me  any- 
thing about  the  Huguenots ;  and,  little  iy 
little,  I  have  picked  up  many  fragments  cf 
information  respecting  them.  I  will  just 
recur  to  the  well-known  fact  that,  five  years 
after  Henry  the  Fourth's  formal  abjuration  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  in  fifteen  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  he  secured  to  the  French  Pro- 
testants their  religions  liberty  by  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  His  unworthy  son,  however,  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  refused  them  tt.'«  privileges 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  this  act; 
and,  when  reminded  of  the  claims  they  had, 
if  the  promises  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Heniy 
the  Fourth  were  to  be  regarded,  he  answered 
that  "  the  first-named  monarch  feared  them, 
and  the  latter  loved  them;  but  he  neith« 
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feared  nor  loved  them."  The  extermination 
q{  the  Hiig;ueiiots  was  a  favourite  project 
with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  it  w*s  at  his 
instigation  that  the  second  siege  of  Roclielle 
was  undertaken — known  oven  to  tho  most 
careless  student  of  history  for  the  horrors  of 
famine  which  tho  besieged  endured.  Misera- 
bly disappointed  as  they  were  at  the  failure 
of  the  lookcd-for  a-s-sislanco  from  England, 
the  mayor  of  the  town,  Ouiton,  rejected  the 
conditions  of  peace  which  CJardinal  Richelieu 
offered  ;  namely,  that  they  would  nuo  their 
fortifications  to  the  ground,  and  suffer  the 
Catholics  to  enter.  But  there  was  a  traitor- 
ous faction  in  tho  town;  and,  on  Guiton's 
rejection  of  the  term?,  this  faction  collected 
in  one  night  a  crowd  of  women  and  children 
and  aged  persons?,  and  drove  them  beyond 
the  lines;  they  were  uscles-s,  and  yet  they 
ate  food.  Driven  out  from  the  beloved  city, 
tottering,  faint,  and  weary,  they  were  flrcd 
at  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  survivors  came 
pleading  back  to  the  walls  of  Rochellc,  plead- 
ing for  a  quiet  shelter  to  die  in,  even  if  their 
death  were  caused  by  hunger.  When  two- 
thirds  of  the  iuhabitanU  hiwl  perished ;  when 
the  survivors  were  insufficient  to  bury  their 
dead  ;  when  glirwtly  corpses  out-numbered  the 
living — iniaerabie,  glorious  Rochelle,  strong- 
hold of  the  Huguenots,  opened  its  gates  to 
receive  the  Roumn  rntbolic  Cardinal,  who 
celebrated  ma.i*  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
guerite, once  the  beloved  sanctuary  of  Pro- 
testant worship.  A.s  we  cling  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  so  did  the  Huguenots  remcmbur 
Rochello.  Years — long  years  of  suffering — 
gone  by,  a  village  sprang  up,  not  twenty 
miles  from  New  York,  and  tho  name  of  that 
village  was  New  Kochelle;  and  the  old  men 
told  with  tear*  of  the  sufferings  their  parents 
had  undergone  when  they  were  little  children, 
far  away  across  the  sea,  in  the  "  pleasant"  land 
of  France. 

Richelieu  was  otherwise  occupied  afler  this 
second  siege  of  Rochellc,  and  liad  to  put  1ii.s 
schemes  for  the  extermination  of  the  Hugue- 
nots on  one  side.  So  they  lived  in  a  kind  of 
IreniVtling  uncertain  peace  durinp  the  re- 
maitider  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth. 
But  they  strove  to  avert  persecution  by  un- 
tiring submission.  It  was  not  until  !;istecn 
hundred  and  ci^ty-three  that  the  Huguenots 
of  the  south  of  Franco  rcfiolvcd  to  profess 
their  religion,  and  refuse  any  longer  to  bo 
registered  among  those  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  ;  to  bo  martyrs,  rather  th.nn  apostates 
or  hypocritest  On  an  appointed  Sabbath,  the 
old  deserted  Huguenot  churches  were  re- 
openi'd  ;  nay,  those  in  ruins,  of  which  but 
a  fvw  stone.';  remained  to  tell  the  Uilo  of 
having  once  been  holy  ground,  were  peopled 
with  ttlttntive  hearers,  listening  to  the  word 
of  God  as  {irciichcd  by  reformeil  ministers. 
Langucdoc,  Cevenncs,  Dauphign}',  sceracd 
alive  with  Huguenots — even  as  the  Iljgh- 
laud.s  were,  at  the  chieftain's  call,  alive  with 
armed  men,  whose  tartans  had  been  bidden 


but  a  moment  hefbro  in  the  hanuonious  and 
blending  colours  of  the  heather. 

Dragonnades  took  place,  and  cruelties  wore 
perpetrated,  which  it  is  as  well,  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  .should  be  for- 
gotten. Twenty-four  thousand  conversions 
Were  announced  to  Le  Grand  Loui->,  who 
fully  believed  in  them.  The  more  far-soeing 
Mailamc  do  Maintcnnn  hinted  at  her  doubts 
in  the  famous  speech,  "  Even  if  tho  fathers 
arc  hypocrites,  tho  children  will  be  Ca- 
tholics." 

And  then  came  the  Revocation  of  tho 
Edict  of  Nantes.  A  multitude  of  weak 
reasons  were  alleged,  aa  is  generally  the 
case  where  there  is  not  one  that  is  really 
good,  or  presentable  ;  such  as  that  the  Eilict 
was  never  meant  to  be  peqjetual ;  that 
(by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  and  tho  dragon- 
nade.s)  the  Huguenots  had  returned  to  the 
true  faith,  therefore  the  Edict  was  useless — a 
mere  matter  of  form,  &c  &c. 

As  a  "  mere  matter  of  form,"  some  penal- 
ties were  decreed  against  the  professors  of 
the  extinct  heresy.  Every  Huguenot  place  of 
worship  was  to  bo  destroyed  ;  every  minister 
who  refuseil  to  conform  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
HOpitaus  lies  Forcats  at  Marseilles  and  at 
Valence.  If  he  had  been  noted  for  his  zeal 
he  was  to  be  considered  "obstinate,"  and  sent 
to  slavery  for  life  in  such  of  the  West  Indian 
islands  as  belonged  to  the  French.  The 
children  of  Huguenot  parents  were  to  be 
taken  from  them  by  force,  and  educated  by 
tho  Roman  Catholic  monks  or  nuns.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  enactments  contained  in 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

And  now  corae  in  some  of  the  traditions 
which  I  h.ave  heard  and  collected. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  descendant  from  somo 
of  the  Huguenots  who  succeeded  in  emigrating 
to  Fln^land,  has  tuld  mo  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  luT  grcat-great-grandmother's 
escape.  This  lady's  father  was  a  Norman 
farmer,  or  rather  small  landed  proprietor. 
His  name  was  Lefebvre ;  he  had  two  sons, 
5»rown  men,  stout  and  true;  able  to  protect 
tliL-mselvcs  and  choose  their  own  line  of 
conduct  But  he  had  also  one  little  daugh- 
ter, Magdalen,  tho  child  of  his  old  age,  and 
the  darling  of  his  house ;  keeping  it  alive  and 
glad  with  her  innocent  prattle.  His  small 
csUite  was  far  away  from  any  large  town, 
with  its  com  fields  and  orchards  surrounding 
the  old  ancestral  house.  There  was  plenty 
always  in  it;  and  lliough  the  wife  was  an 
invalid,  there  was  always  a  sober  cheerful- 
ness present,  to  give  a  charm  to  tho  abun- 
dance. 

The  family  Lcri.'bvTo  lived  almost  entirely 
oil  the  [iroiliioe  of  tJieL'sLilf,  niid  hnd  littlenecd 
for  much  fommunication  with  their  nearest 
neighbours,  with  whom,  however,  as  kindly, 
well-meaning  people,  they  wero  on  good 
terms,  although  they  dilforod  in  their  reli- 
gion. In  those  days  coffee  was  scarcely 
known,  even  in  large  cities;  honey  supplied 
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the  place  of  sugar ;  and  for  the  potage,  the 
iouilli,  the  vegetables,  the  salad,  the  fruit, 
the  garden,  fium  and  orchard  of  the  Lefcbvres 
was  all-sumcient      The  woollen  cloth  was 
spun  by  the  men  of  the  house  on  winters' 
evenings,  standing  by  the  great  wheel,  and 
carefully  and  slowly  turning  it  to  secure  even- 
ness of  thread.     The  women  took  charge  of 
tlic  linen,  gathering,  and  drying,  and  beating 
the  bad  smelling  hemp,  the  ugliest  crop  that 
grow  about  the  farm;    and    reserving  the 
delicate  blue-fiowercd  flax  for  the  fine  thread 
needed  for  the  daughter's  trousseau;  for  as 
soon  as  a  woman  child  was  bom,'  the  mother, 
lying  too  faint  to  work,  smiled  as  she  planned 
the  web  of  dainty  linen,  which  was  to  be 
woven  at  Rouen,  out  of  the  flaxen  thread  of 
gossamer  fineness,  to  be  spun  by  no  hands,  as 
you  may  guess,  but  that  mother's  own.    And 
the  fann-maidens  took  pride  in  the  store  of 
sheets  and  table  napery  which  they  were  to 
have  a  share  in  preparing  for   the  future 
wedding  of  the  little  baby,  sleeping  serene  in 
her  warm  cot,  by  her  mother's  side.     Such 
being  the  self-sufficient  habits  of  the  Norman 
fanners,  it  was  no  wonder  that  in  the  eventful 
year    of   sixteen    hundred  and  eighty-five, 
Lefebvre  remained  ignorant  for  many  days  of 
tliat    Revocation    which    was    stirring    the 
whole  souls  of  his  co-religionists.     But  there 
was  to  be  a  cattle  fair  at  Avranchea,  and  he 
needed  a  barren  cow  to  fatten  up  and  salt  for 
the  winter's    provision.      Accordingly,   the 
large-boned  Norman  horse   was  accoutred, 
tiiiiiimer  as  it  was,  with  all  its  paraphernalia 
of  high-peaked  wooden  saddle,  blue  sheep- 
skin, scarlet  worsted  fringe  and  tassels ;  and 
the  farmer  Lefebvre,  slightly  stiff   in    his 
limbs,  after  sixty  winters,  got  on  from  the 
horse  block  by   the  stable  wall,   his  little 
daughter  Magdalen  nodding  and  kissing  her 
hand  as  he  rode  away.     When  he  arrived  at 
the  fair,  in  the  great  place  before  the  cathe- 
dral in  Avranches,  he  was  struck  with  the 
absence  of  many  of  those  who  were  united 
to  him  by  the  bond  of  their  common  perse- 
cuted religion ;    and  on    the  faces  of  the 
Huguenot  farmers  who  were  there,  was  an 
expression  of  gloom  and  sadness.     In  answer 
to  his  inquiries,  he  learnt  for  the  first  time 
of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Ue  and  his  son  could  sacrifice  anything — 
would  be  proud  of  martrydom  if  need  were 
— but  the  clause  which  cut  him  to  the  heart, 
was  that  which  threatened  that  his  pretty, 
innocent,  sweet  Magdalen  might  be  taken 
from  him  and  consigned  to  the  teachings  of 
a  convent    A  convent,  to  the  Huguenots' 
excited  prejudices,   implied  a  place  of  dis- 
solute   morals,  as   well    as    of    idolatrous 
doctrine. 

Poor  Farmer  Lefebvre  thought  no  more 
of  the  cow  he  went  to  purchase ;  the  life  and 
death — nay,  the  salvation  or  damnation — of 
his  darling,  seemed  to  him  to  depend  on  the 
speed  with  which  he  could  reach  his  homo 
and  take  measures  for  her  safety.    AThat 


I  these  were  to  be  ho  could  not  tell  in  this 
moment  of  bewildered  terror ;  for,  even  while 
he  watched  the  stable-boy  at  the  inn  arrang- 
ing his  horse's  gear  without  daring  to  help 
him — for  fear  his  early  departure  and  undue 
haste  might  excite  suspicion  in  the  malignant 
faces  he  saw  gathering  about  him — even 
while  he  trembled  with  impatience,  his  daugh- 
ter might  bo  carried  away  out  of  his  sight, 
for  ever  and  ever.  He  mounted  and  spurred 
the  old  horse;  but  the  road  was  hilly,  and 
the  steed  had  not  had  his  accustomed  rest ; 
and  was  poorly  fed,  according  to  the  habit 
of  the  country;  and,  at  last,  he  almost 
stood  still  at  the  foot  of  every  piece  ufrising 
ground.  Farmer  Lefebvre  dismounted,  and 
ran  by  the  horse's  side  up  every  hill, 
pulling  him  along,  and  encouraging  his  flag- 
ging speed  by  every  conceivable  noise,  meant 
to  be  cheerful,  though  the  tears  were  fast 
running  down  the  old  man's  checks.  He  was 
almost  sick  with  the  revulsion  of  his  fears, 
when  he  saw  Magdalen  sitting  out  in  the  sun, 
playing  with  the  "  fromages"  of  the  mallow- 
plant,  which  are  such  a  delight  to  Norman 
children.  He  got  off  his  horse,  which  found 
its  accustomed  way  into  the  stable.  He 
kissed  Magdalen  over  and  over  again,  the 
tears  coming  down  his  cheeks  like  rain.  Ami 
then  he  went  in  to  tell  his  wife — his  poor 
invalid  wife.  She  received  the  nctvs  more 
tranquilly  than  he  had  done.  Long  illness 
had  deadened  the  joys  and  fears  of  this  worM 
to  her.  She  could  even  think  and  susirtst. 
"  That  night  a  fishing-smack  was  to  s.iil  (rwn 
Granville  to  the  Channel  Islands.  Some  uf 
the  people,  who  had  called  at  the  Lefebvre 
farm,  on  tbeir  way  to  Avranches,  had  told 
her  of  ventures  they  were  ma'icing,  in  sending 
over  apples  and  pears  to  be  sold  in  Jcrs<,'j-, 
where  the  orchard  crops  had  failed.  The 
captain  was  a  friend  of  one  of  her  absent 
sons;  for  his  sake — " 

"  But  we  must  part  from  h<r — from  Mag- 
dalen, the  apple  of  our  eyes.  And  she — she 
has  never  left  her  home  before,  never  been 
away  from  us — who  will  take  care  of  her? 
Marie,  I  say,  who  is  to  take  care  of  the  pre- 
cious child  3"  And  the  old  man  was  choked 
with  his  sobs.  Then  his  wife  made  answer, 
and  salJ, — 

"  God  will  take  care  of  our  precious  child, 
and  keep  her  safe  '"Dm  hann,  till  we  two — or 
you  at  least,  dear  nusband,  can  leave  this  ac- 
cursed land.  Or,  if  we  cannot  follow  her,  she 
will  be  safe  for  heaven ;  whereas,  if  she  stays 
here  to  be  taken  to  the  terrible  convent,  hell 
will  be  her  portion  and  we  shall  never  see  her 
again — never  I" 

So  they  wore  stilled  by  their  faith  into  suf- 
ficient composure  to  plan  for  the  little  girl. 
The  old  horse  was  ap;ain  to  be  harnessi>d  and 
put  into  the  cart ;  and  if  any  spying  Romanist 
looked  into  the  cart,  what  would  they  sec  but 
straw,  and  a  new  mattra.<^  rolled  up,  and  . 
peeping  out  of  a  sackcloth  covering.  Th«  . 
mother  blessed  her  child,  with  a  full  convictioa 
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that  she  should  never  see  Ler  again.  The 
father  went  with  her  to  GranvUio.  On  the 
way  the  only  rolief  he  had  was  caring  for  her 
comfort  in  her  ctninge  iinprisomncnL  lie 
strukeil  her  cheeks  and  smoothed  Ikt  hair 
with  his  labour-hardened  fingers,  and  coaxed 
her  to  eut  the  food  ber  mother  had  [ireparcd. 
In  the  evening  her  feet  were  cold ;  lie  toi>li 
off  his  warm  flannel  jacket  to  wrap  tlieiu  in. 
■VVhelhcr  it  was  that  chill  coming  on  tho  heat 
of  the  excited  day,  or  whether  the  fatigue 
and  grief  hrokc  down  the  old  niaa  utterly,  no 
one  can  say.  The  child  Magdalen  was  safely 
extricated  from  her  hiding-place  at  the  Qnai 
at  Granville,  and  smuggled  on  hoard  of  the 
fishing-smack,  with  her  great  chest  of  clothes, 
and  half-collected  trouMeau  ;  the  captain  took 
her  safe  to  Jersey^  and  willing  friends  re- 
ceived her  eventually  in  London.  But  the 
father — moaning  to  himself,  "  If  I  am  be- 
reaved of  my  children  I  am  bereaved,"  saying 
that  pitiful  sentence  over  and  o%'er  again,  as 
if  this  repetition  could  charm  away  the  deep 
sense  of  woe — went  home,  and  took  to  his 
bed,  and  died ;  nor  did  the  mother  rcmaiu 
long  after  him. 

One  of  these  Lcfcbvrc  sons  wa«  the  grand- 
father  of  the  Duko  of  Oiintzic,  one  of  Napo- 
leon's marshals.  The  little  daughter's  de- 
scendants, chough  not  very  numerous,  arc 
scattered  over  England ;  and  one  of  tliem,  a-s 
I  have  said,  is  tlic  Indy  who  told  me  this,  and 
ninnv  other  particubirs  relating  to  the  exiled 
Huguenots. 

At  first  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  Rcvocn- 
tion  were  principally  enforced  against  the 
ministers  of  religion.  They  were  all  required 
to  leave  Paris  at  forty-eight  hours'  notice, 
under  severe  penalties  for  disobedience.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  were 
jgtinniiiiiously  forced  to  leave  tho  country; 
but  the  cxpuLsion  of  these  ministers  was  fol- 
lowed l>y  the  emigration  of  tlio  more  faithful 
amiing  their  people.  In  Lang-uedoc  this  was 
especinUy  the  case  ;  whole  congregations  fol- 
lowed their  pa.stors ;  and  France  was  being 
rapiilly  drained  of  the  more  thoughtful  and 
mtulligent  of  the  Huguenots  (who,  as  a 
people,  had  distinguished  themselves  in  manu- 
fiicture  and  commerce,)  when  tho  King's 
niinisler  took  the  alarm,  and  prohibited  emi- 
gjulion,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  for  life; 
imprisonment  for  hfe,  including  abniidonment 
to  tho  tender  mercies  of  the  priests.  HiTe 
again  I  may  rclnto  an  anecdote  told  me  by 
my  friend: — A  husband  and  wife  attempted 
to  escape  separately  from  some  town  in 
Brittany ;  the  wifu  succeeded,  and  reached 
Englanii,  where  she  anxiously  awaited  ber 
husband.  The  husband  was  arrested  iti  the 
attempt,  and  imprisoned.  The  ]iriest  alone 
was  allowed  to  visit  him ;  and,  after  vainly 
using  argxiinent  to  endeavour  to  pcr-finnJc  liim 
to  renounce  his  obnoxious  religion,  the  priest, 
with  cruel  zeal,  had  recourse  to  physical  tor- 
turp.  There  was  a  room  in  the  prision  with 
AD  iron  floor,  and  no  Seat,  nor  nkCans  of  sup- 


port or  rest ;  into  this  room  the  poor  Hu- 
guenot was  intrcxluced.  The  iron  llooring 
was  gradually  heated  (one  remembers  the 
gouty  gentleman  whose  cure  was  effected  by 
a  similar  process  in  "  Sandford  and  Mirton;" 
but  there  the  heat  was  not  carried  up  to  tor- 
ture, as  it  was  in  the  Huguenot's  case)  ;  .••till 
tho  brave  man  was  faithful.  The  process  was 
repeated ;  all  in  vain.  The  flesh  on  thu  iatles 
of  his  feet  was  burnt  off,  and  he  was  a  cripple 
for  Ufe  ;  but,  cripple  or  sound,  dead  or  alive, 
a  Huguenot  he  remained.  And  by  and  bj*o, 
they  grew  weary  of  their  useless  cruelty,  and 
the  poor  man  was  allowed  to  hobble  about  on 
crutcnes.  How  it  was  that  he  obtained  his 
liberty  at  ltt.>t,  my  infonnant  could  not  tell. 
He  only  knew  that,  after  years  of  imprison- 
ment and  torture,  a  jioor  grey  cripple  wna 
seen  wandering  about  the  streets  of  London, 
nwking  vain  inquiries  for  his  wife  in  his 
broken  Englisii,  as  little  understnotl  by  innst 
as  tho  Moorish  maidcn'.s  cry  for  "  Gilbert^ 
Gilbert."  Some  one  at  last  dirccfinl  him  to 
a  coffee-house  near  Soho  Square,  kept  by 
an  emigrant,  who  thrived  upon  the  art, 
even  then  national,  of  making  good  coffee. 
It  was  the  resort  of  the  Huguenots,  many 
of  whom  by  this  time  had  turned  their  in- 
ti-lligenrc  to  good  accc'.:nt  in  busy  commer- 
cial England. 

To  this  coffee-house  the  poor  cripple  hied 
himsdf ;  but  no  one  knew  of  his  wife ;  she 
might  be  alive,  or  she  might  be  dead;  it 
Seemed  as  if  her  n.nme  had  vani.<ihed  from  the 
earth.  In  the  corner  sat  a  pedlar  li?;teMing 
to  cverytliinfr.  but  saying  nothing.  He  hail 
come  to  London  to  lay  in  a  .stock  of  wares 
for  his  rouniLs.  Now  the  three  harbours  o! 
the  French  emigrants  were  Norwich,  where 
they  cst:iblished  the  manufacture  of  Norwich 
crape  ;  Spitatflclris  in  London,  where  they 
embarked  in  the  silk-trade  ;  and  Ountcrbiiry, 
where  a  colony  of  them  carried  on  one  or  two 
delicnle  cmploynicntiJ,  such  as  jcwflliTy,  w.-i.x- 
bleaching,  kc.  The  pedlar  took  Onnterbiiry 
in  his  Way,  auil  sought  among  the  French 
residents  for  a  woman  who  tiiiglit  correspond 
to  the  misiiing  wife.  She  was  thcc,  earning 
her  livelihood  as  a  milliner,  and  believing  her 
husband  to  be  cither  a  galk-y-slare,  or  dead 
long  since  in  some  of  the  (erril)lc  prisons. 
But,  on  hearing  the  pedlar'.s  tide,  she  set 
off  at  once  to  London,  and  found  her  poor 
crippled  husband,  who  lived  many  years 
aftervvard.s  in  Cantcrburj',  supporte<l  by  his 
wife's  exertion. ij. 

Another  Huguenot  couple  determined  to 
emigrate.  Thej' couM  disguise  tbcm';elveR; 
hut  llicir  baby?  If  they  were  seen  jrft.c,sing 
through  the  gate.';  of  lliu  town  in  which  they 
lived  with  a  child,  tliey  Avould  imit-intly  bo 
arrested,  suspected  llugiienolti  m  tlis'V  wore. 
Their  expedient  was  to  wrap  the  biiKy  into  a 
formless  bundle ;  to  niic  end  of  which  W3.s 
altu-hi'd  a  s=(riiig  ;  and  then,  laking  advan- 
tage of  the  deep  gutter  which  runs  in  the 
centT'!  of  BO  many  old  streets  in  French  towns 
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thej  placed  the  baby  in  this  hollow,  close  to 
one  of  the  gates,  after  dusk.  The  gend'anne 
came  out  to  open  the  gate  to  them.  They 
were  suddenly  summoned  to  sec  a  sick  rela- 
tion, they  said ;  they  were  known  to  have  an 
infant  child,  which  no  -Huguenot  mother 
would  willingly  leave  behind  to  be  brought  up 
by  Papists.  So  the  sentinel  concluded  that 
they  were  not  going  to  emigrate,  at  least  this 
time ;  and  locking  the  great  town  gates  be- 
hind them,  ke  re-entered  his  little  guard- 
room. "  Now,  quick !  <^uick  I  the  string 
under  the  gate  I  Catch  it  with  your  hook 
slick.  There  in  the  shadow.  There  I  Thank 
God  I  the  baby  is  safe;  it  has  not  cried  1 
Pray  God  the  sleeping-draught  be  not  too 
strong!"  It  was  not  too  strong:  father, 
mother,  and  babe  escaped  to  England,  and 
their  descendants  may  be  reading  this  very 
paper. 

England,  Holland,  and  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  were  the  places  of  refiige 
for  the  Norman  and  Breton  Protestants. 
From  the  south  of  France  escape  was  more 
difficult.  Algerine  pirates  infested  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  small  vessels  in  which 
many  of  the  Huguenots  embarked  from  the 
southern  ports  were  an  easy  prey.  There 
nrcre  Huguenot  slaves  in  Algiers  and  Tripoli 
for  years  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Most  Catholic  Spain  caught  some 
of  the  fugitives,  who  were  welcomed  by  the 
Spanish  InquiHition  with  a  different  kind  of 
prcpting  from  that  which  the  wise,  fer-seeing 
William  the  Third  of  England  bestowed  on 
such  of  them  as  sought  English  shelter  after 
his  accession.  "We  will  return  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  English  Huguenots  presently. 
First,  let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  those 
French  Protestants  who  sent  a  letter  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  (anfbng  whose  his- 
torical papers  it  is  still  extant)  giving  an 
account  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  exposed  and  the  distress  they  were 
undergoing,  stating  the  wish  of  many  of  them 
to  emigrate  to  America,  and  asking  how  far 
they  might  have  privileges  allowed  them  for 
following  out  their  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
What  answer  was  returned  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  a  tract  of  land  comprising 
about  eleven  thousand  acres  at  Oxford,  near 
the  present  town  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, was  granted  to  thirty  Huguenots,  who 
were  invited  to  come  over  and  settle  there. 
The  invitation  came  like  a  sudden  summons 
to  n  land  of  hope  across  the  Atlantic.  There 
W.1S  no  time  for  prepariitions ;  these  might 
excite  suspicion  ;  they  left  the  "  pot  boiling 
on  the  fire  "  (to  use  the  expression  of  one  of 
tlw'ir  descendants),  and  carried  no  clothes 
with  them  but  what  they  wore.  The  Now 
Enplanders  had  too  lately  escaped  from  reli- 
gious persecution  themselves,  not  to  welcome, 
and  shelter  and  clothe  these  poor  refugees 
when  they  once  arrived  at  Boston.  The 
little  French  colony  at  Oxford  n-as  called  a 
plantation;  and  Gabriel  Bernon,  a  descend- 


ant of  «  knightly  name  in  Froissart,  « 
Protestant  aaerchant  of  Rochelle,  was  ap- 
pointed  undertaker  for  this  settlement  They 
sent  for  a  French  Protestant  minister,  and 
assigned  to  him  a  salary  of  f<H^y  pounds  a 
year.  They  bent  themselves  assiduously  to 
the  task  of  cultivating  the  half-cleared  land, 
on  the  borders  of  which  lay  the  dark  forest, 
among  which  the  Indians  prowled  and  lurked, 
ready  to  spring  upon  the  unguarded  house- 
holds. To  protect  themselves  from  this 
creeping  deadly  enemy,  the  French  built  a 
fort,  traces  of  which  yet  remain.  But  on  Uie 
murder  of  the  Johnson  family,  the  French 
dared  no  longer  remain  on  the  bloody  i^t ; 
although  more  than  ten  acres  of  ground  were 
in  garden  cultivation  around  the  fort;  and 
long  afterwards  those  who  told  in  hushed, 
awe-struck  voices  of  the  Johnson  murder, 
could  point  to  the  rose-bushes,  the  apple  and 
pear  trees  yet  standing  in  the  Frenchmen's 
deserted  gardens.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  sister 
of  Andrew  Sigonmey,  one  of  the  first 
Huguenots  who  came  over.  He  saved  his 
sister's  life  by  dragging  her  by  main  force 
through  a  back  door,  while  the  Indians 
mas.sacred  her  children,  and  shot  down  her 
husband  at  his  own  threshold.  To  preserve 
her  life  was  but  a  crael  kindness. 

Gabriel  Bernon  lived  to  a  patriarchal  age, 
in  spite  of  his  early  safferings  in  i^nce  and 
the  wild  Indian  cries  of  revenge  around  his 
home  in  Massachusetts.  He  died  rich  and 
prosperous.  He  had  kissed  Queen  Anne's 
hand,  and  become  intimate  with  some  of  the 
English  nobility,  such  as  Lord  Arcbdale,  the 
Quaker  Governor  of  Carolina,  who  had  lands 
and  governments  in  the  American  States. 
The  descendants  of  the  Hugueiiot  refugees 
repaid  in  part  their  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Massachusetts  in  various  ways  during;  the 
War  of  Independence;  one,  Gabriel  Mani- 
gault,  by  advancing  a  large  loan  to  further 
the  objects  of  it.  Indeed,  three  of  the  nine 
presidents  of  the  old  Congres.4,  which  con- 
ducted the  United  States  through  the  Re- 
volutionary War,  were  descendants  of  the 
French  Protestant  refugees.  General  Frandi 
Marion,  who  fought  bravely  under  Washing- 
ton, was  of  Huguenot  descent  In  fart,  both 
in  England  and  France,  the  Huguenot  refu- 
gees showed  themselves  temperate,  indnt- 
trious,  thoughtful,  and  intelligent  people.  Ml 
of  good  principle  and  strength  of  character. 
Bnt  all  this  is  implied  in  the  one  circnnuitance 
that  they  suffered  and  emigrated  to  secure 
the  rights  of  conscience. 

In  the  State  of  New  Tork  they  fondly 
called  their  plantation  or  settlement  by  the 
name  of  the  precious  city  which  had  been 
their  stronghold,  and  where  they  bad  suffered 
so  much.  New  Rochelle  was  built  on  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  twenty-three 
miles  from  New  York.  On  the  Saturday 
afternoons  the  inhabitants  of  New  Rocbrik 
harnessed  their  horses  to  their  cart<^  (• 
convey  the  women  and  little  ones ;   and  the 
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men  in  the  primo  of  life  nrnlkcd  all  the  dis- 
tance to  New  York,  camping  out  in  their 
carls  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  through  the 
night,  till  the  bell  summoned  Ihcm  on  Sunday 
morning  to  service,  in  the  oM  Church  du 
Saint  Esprit.  In  the  same  way  Ihcj  re- 
turned on  Sunday  evening.  The  olil  longing 
for  home  recorded  in  Allan  Cunningham's 
bolUid— 

"It'»  hmno,  nnil  it's  bnme,  hame  fain  would  I  be  ; 
O,  tiauio,  hitnie,  liuine,  to  my  ain  couutreo  1" — 

clung  to  the  breasts,  and  caused  singular 
melancholy  in  .some  of  them.  There  was  one 
old  man  who  went  every  day  down  to  the  sea 
shoro,  to  look  and  gaze  his  fill  towards  the 
beautiful  cruel  land  where  most  of  bis  life 
had  been  passed.  With  his  face  to  the  cast 
— his  eyes  .strained,  as  if  by  force  of  longing 
looks  he  could  see  the  far  distant  France — he 
said  his  morning  prayers,  and  sang  one  of 
Clement  Marot's  hymns.  There  had  been 
an  edition  of  the  Palms  of  David,  put  into 
French  rhyme,  ("  Pscaumes  de  David,  mis  en 
Rimo  frani;-nise,  par  CKraent  MarotetThto- 
dorc  de  B  Jee)",  published  in  as  small  a  form 
as  po-ssiblc,  in  order  that  the  book  might  be 
concealed  in  their  bosoms,  if  the  Huguenots 
were  surpri.sed  in  their  worship  while  they 
lived  in  France. 

Nor  were  Oxford  and  New  Rochello  the 
only  settlements  of  the  Huguenots  in  the 
United  States.  Fnrtlier  south  again  they 
^ero  welcomed,  and  found  resting-places  in 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

I  now  return  to  the  Huguenots  In  England. 
Even  during  James  the  Second's  reign,  col- 
lections were  made  for  the  refugees;  and,  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  fifteen  tboa.^and 
pounds  were  voted  by  Parliament  "  to  be 
distributed  among  persons  of  quality,  and  all 
such  as  by  age  or  infirmity  were  unable  to 
support  tlicmsclves."  There  are  still,  or 
were  not  many  years  ago,  a  few  survivors  of 
(he  old  Huguenot  stock,  who  go  on  qutirtt-r- 
dny  to  clnini  their  small  benefit  from  this  fund 
at  the  Treasury,  and  doubtless  at  the  time  it 
wa.s  gr.intod  there  were  many  friendlciss  and 
hclpli'sa  U>  whom  the  little  pensions' were 
inestimable  boona.  But  tlio  greater  part 
were  active,  strong  men,  full  of  good  sense 
and  practical  talent ;  and  Ihcy  preferred 
taking  advantage  of  the  national  eood-will  in 
a  more  independent  form.  Their  descendnnLs 
bear  honoured  names  among  m.  Sir  Samuel 
Korailly,  Mrs.  Austin,  and  Miss  Harriet 
Martinean,  are  three  of  those  that  conio  most 
prominently  before  me  as  I  write;  but  vuch 
of  these  namfs  arc  suggestive  of  others  in  the 
same  f:itiiilies  worthy  of  note.  Sir  SaniULl 
Romilly's  ancestors  came  from  the  south  of 
France,  where  the  paternal  estate  fell  to  n 
distant  relation  rather  than  to  the  son,  beciuise 
the  fonner  was  a  Catholic,  while  the  latter 
had  prcfiTrcda  foreign  country  with  "  frc-dom 
to  worship  God."  In  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's 
account  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  it  is 


easy  to  detect  the  southern  character  predo- 
minating. Most  affectionate,  impulsive,  gen- 
erous, carried  away  by  transports  of  anger 
and  of  grief,  tender  and  true  in  all  his  rela- 
tionships— the  reader  does  not  easily  forget 
the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  with  his 
fond  adoption  of  Montaigne's  idea,  "playing 
on  a  flute  by  the  side  of  his  daughter's  bed 
in  order  to  waken  her  in  the  morning."  No 
wonder  ho  himself  was  so  beloved!  But 
there  was  much  more  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion in  all  these  French  households,  if  what 
I  liavo  gathered  from  their  descendants  bo 
correct,  than  wo  English  should  ever  dare  to 
manifest 

French  was  the  language  still  spoken 
among  themselves  si.Tty  and  seventy  years 
afkir  their  ancestors  had  quitted  France.  In 
the  Romilly  family,  the  father  established  it 
as  a  rule,  that  French  should  be  always 
spokon  on  a  Sunday.  Forty  years  later,  the 
lady  to  whom  I  have  so  often  alluded  was 
living,  an  orplian  child,  with  two  m.iidcn 
aunts,  in  the  heart  of  London  city.  They 
always  spoke  French.  English  was  the  fo- 
reign language;  and  a  certain  pride  was 
cultivated  in  the  little  damsel's  mind  by  the 
fact  of  her  being  reminded  every  now  and 
then  that  she  was  a  little  French  girl ;  bound 
to  bo  polite,  gentle,  and  attentive  in  manners; 
to  stand  till  her  elders  gave  her  leave  to  sit 
down;  to  curtsey  on  entering  or  leaving  • 
room,  She  attended  htT  relations  to  the 
early  market  near  Spitatficld.s ;  where  many 
herbs  not  in  general  ii<e  in  Engliind,  and 
some  "  weedij"  were  habitually  brouijht  by 
the  market-women  for  the  use  of  the  French 
people.  Burnet,  chervil,  dandelion  were 
amongst  the  number,  in  order  to  form  the 
salads  which  were  a  principal  dish  at  meals. 
There  were  still  heretlitary  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood,  kept  by  descendants  of  the 
Hrst  refugees  who  established  them,  and  to 
which  tliu  Huguenot  families  still  sent  their 
chiliJren.  A  kind  of  orrcspondence  was 
occasionally  kept  up  with  the  un.-iccn  and 
<listant  relations  in  France ;  third  or  fourth 
cousins  it  might  be.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
such  correspondence  languished  and  died  by 
slow  degrees.  Eut  tales  of  their  ancestors' 
sufferings  and  escape.';  beguiled  the  long 
winter  evenings.  Though  far  away  from 
France,  though  cast  off  by  her  a  hundred 
years  before,  the  gentle  old  ladies,  wlio  hod 
lived  all  their  lives  in  London,  considered 
France  as  their  country,  and  England  as  a 
strange  land.  Upstairs,  too,  was  a  great 
chest — the  very  chest  Magdalen  Lefebvre 
had  had  [>acke<I  to  accompany  her  in  her 
fli;iht,  and  escape  in  Ihe  maltres.s.  Tho 
stores  her  fond  mother  hud  providtd  far  her 
trouufdU  were  not  yet  exhausted,  though  sho 
slept  in  her  grave  ;  and  out  of  thtm  her  little 
orphan  dcseendant  was  dressed ;  and  when 
the  quiiintneas  of  the  pattern  made  the  child 
shrink  from  putting  on  so  peculiar  a  dress, 
she  was  asked,  "Are  you  not  a  little  French 
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grt  ?  You  ought  to  be  proud  of  wearing  a 
IVench  print — there  arc  none  like  it  in  Eng- 
land." In  all  this,  her  relations  and  their 
circle  seem  to  hare  differed  from  the  refugee 
friends  of  old  Mr.  Romilly,  who,  wo  are  told, 
"desired  nothing  less  than  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  origin ;  and  their  chapels 
were  therefore  ill-attended.  A  largo  un- 
coutl)  room,  the  avenues  to  which  were 
narrow  courts  and  dirty  alleys,  .... 
with  irregular  unpainted  pews,  and  dusty 
unplaster^  walls ;  a  congregation  consisting 
principally  of  some  strange-looking  old 
women  scattered  here  and  there,"  &&  Prob- 
ably these  old  ladies  looked  strange  to  the 
child,  who  recorded  those  eariy  impressions 
in  after  life,  because  they  clung  with  fond 
pride  to  the  dress  of  their  ancestors,  and 
decked  themselres  out  in  the  rich  grotesque 
nuraent  which  had  formed  part  of  their 
mother's  trousieau.  At  any  rate,  there 
certainly  was  a  little  colony  in  the  heart  of 
the  City,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
who  took  pride  in  their  descent  from  the 
Buffering  B«iguenota,  who  mustered  up  relics 
of  the  old  homes  and  the  old  times  in  Nor- 
mandy or  Languedoc.  A  sword  wielded  by 
Bofflo  great-grandfather  in  the  wars  of  the 
League ;  a  gold  whistle,  such  as  hung  ever 
ready  at  the  roaster's  girdle,  before  bcUs  were 
known  in  houses,  or  ready  to  summon  out-of 
doors  labourers ;  some  of  the  very  ornaments 
sold  at  the  famous  curiosity-shop  at  Warwick 
for  ladies  to  hang  at  their  ehdtelainet,  within 
this  last  ten  years,  were  brought  over  by  the 
flying  Huguenots.  And  there  were  precious 
Bibles,  secured  by  silver  clasps  and  comers ; 
strangely-wrought  silver  spoons,  the  handle 
of  which  enclosed  the  bowl ;  a  travelling-case, 
containing  a  gold  knife,  spoon,  and  fork,  and 
a  crystal  goblet,  on  which  the  coat-of-arms 
was  engraved  in  gold;  all  these,  and  many 
other  relics,  tell  of  the  afHueuce  and  refine- 
ment the  refugees  left  behind  for  the  sake  of 
their  religion. 

There  is  yet  an  hospital  (or  rather  great 
almshouse)  for  aged  people  of  French  descent 
somewhere  near  the  City  Road,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  proceeds  of  land  bequeathed  (T 
Delievc)  by  some  of  the  first  refugees,  who 
were  prosperous  in  trade  after  settling  in 
England.  But  it  has  lost  much  of  its  distinc- 
tivo  national  character.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  a  visitor  might  have  heard  the  inmates 
of  this  Hospital  chattering  sw^  in  anti- 
quated French ;  now  they  speak  English,  for 
the  majority  of  their  ancestors  in  four  gene- 
rations have  been  English,  and  probably  some 
of  them  do  not  know  a  word  of  French. 
Each  inmate  has  a  comfortable  bedroom,  a 
small  annuity  for  clothes,  ftc,  and  sits  and 
has  meals  in  a  public  dining-room.  As  a 
little  amusing  mark  of  deference  to  the  land 
of  their  founders,  I  may  mention  that  a  Mrs. 
Stephens,  who  was  admitted  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  became  Madame  St  Etienne  as 
■oon  as  she  entered  the  hospital. 


I  have  now  told  all  I  know  about  the 
Huguenots.  I  pass  the  mark  to  some  ono 
else. 


CHIPS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  COAL  CELL. 

A  CELL,  according  to  the  prison  discipline 
rian,  is  a  solitary  chaml>er  fbr  the  confinement 
of  a  guilty  member  of  society :  a  cell,  accord- 
ing to  the  galvanist;  is  a  small  receptacle  fbr 
certain  elements  from  which  galvanic  fluid  is 
evolved :  a  cell,  according  to  the  botanist,  is 
"  a  little  closed  vesicle,  the  basis  of  all  the 
varied  vegetation  of  the  world."  It  is  the 
histoiT  of  this  last  cell  that  we  wish  to  give. 

Although  wonderfully  minute,  this  oell 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  boCh 
animal  and  vegetable  creation.  Not  only  do 
we  and  all  other  animals  depend  upon  the 
workings  of  the  cell  for  our  nutrition,  for  the 
preparation  of  our  daily  food,  and  for  the 
purification  of  the  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe ;  but  ourselves  are  made  up  of  cells. 
As  in  the  vegetable  worid — ih>m  the  Arctic 
snow-plant  lying  in  red  patches  for  miles  on 
the  ground,  and  composed  of  one  cell  only, 
up  to  the  oak  which  iiidudes  in  its  structure 
unnumbered  millions  of  cells — so  in  the 
animal  world,  from  the  tiniest  animalcule  up 
to  man  himself^  the  whole  chain  of  organism 
is  built  up  bv  cells. 

What  we  know  of  the  growth  of  the  plant- 
cell  may  be  simply  stated  thus : — It  is  com- 
posed of  a  wall,  tough  though  delicate  and 
transparent,  with  a  semi-fluid  lining.  This 
lining  has  the  power  of  doubling  internally ; 
and,  each  of  these  interior  divisions  receiving 
a  coating  of  cell-wall,  becomes  a  perfect  cell, 
bursting  forth  to  renew  the  same  process. 
This  beautiftilly  simple  operation  is  carried 
on  frequently  with  the  most  marvellous 
rapidity.  In  the  Bovistia  Gigantica,  a  rapidly 
growing  fungus,  it  is  calculated  that  twenty 
thousand  new  cells  are  formed  every  minute. 
The  plant  therefore  is  composed  in  its  entire 
bulk  of  cells  assuming  various  forms,  accord- 
ing to  external  pressure  or  internal  nutrition: 
and,  upon  the  processes  which  go  on  within 
the  cell,  is  dependent  the  very  existence  of 
the  world  as  at  present  constituted.  The 
structure  of  the  cell-wall  is  such  that,  not 
being  soluble,  it  permits  the  passage  of  fluids. 
The  whole  of  the  nourishment  of  the  cell  is 
obtMued  by  the  absorption  of  fluids  from  the 
earth  in  which  are  dissolved  gases  and  salts; 
and  upon  this  nourishment,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  performed,  rests  the  whole 
framework  of  creation.  The  materials  re- 
tained by  the  cell  undergo,  in  its  interior, 
chemical  changes  which  man  can  only 
admire ;  while,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  c<nn 
plicated  apparatus,  he  may  vainly  attempt  to 
imitate  them. 

Dissolved  in  water,  the  cell  receives  csp> 
bonic  add,  ammonia,  and  certain  salts  sod 


other  matters;  and  from  tliose  materials  it 
prepart's  not  only  all  that  is  nccessftrj'  to  the  1  ifc 
of  the  plant  itself,  but  all  thnt  is  nvcef^sary  to 
the  life  of  mnn.  It  produces  sUrch,  sugar,  gum, 
oil;  and,  in  addition,  all  those  nutritious  sub- 
Btonces  upon  which  depends  the  power  of 
Tc'getable  products  to  form  animal  tissue,  and 
therefore  their  nutrient  power  in  relation  to 
inftn.  Out  of  llie  few  luatvrinls  mentioned, 
the  cell  I'lalwratea  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  we  feed  and  live  ;  and 
not  only  these,  but  r— y  many  of  the  conve- 
niences and  comforts  of  life — caoutchouc  and 
gutla  pcrcha,  to  wit ;  while  our  organic  drugs 
are  almost  without  exception  derived  from 
this  source.  We  cannot  stay  to  enumerate 
the  thousand  and  one  materials  with  whicli 
the  cell  itself  supplies  us  independently  of  the 
Bccretions,  some  of  which  we  hare  mentioned  ; 
although  among  these  are  included  cotton, 
flax,  wootl  and  coal — four  great  sources  of 
the  pro!<|ierity  of  this  country. 

The  ojicratjons  of  the  cell  in  the  formation 
of  coal  are  so  highly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant that  we  mast  devote  n  minute  to 
explaining  the  relation  of  the  living  cell  to 
fossil  coal.  This  is  connected  with  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  light  and  heat  on  the  ceil — that 
is,  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  plant. 
Except  under  the  influence  of  light  and 
heat,  the  cell  will  not  perform  its  great 
function  of  purifying  the  air  we  breathe  and 
rendering  it  tit  for  respiration  by  decomposing 
the  carbonic  acid,  retaining  the  carbon  and 
restoring  the  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
manner  in  which  light  and  heat  act  in  the 
cell,  is  well  explained  by  a  tlioory  siupported 
by  Dr.  Edwin  Lankester.  lie  supposes  that 
this  important  operation  is  ofTectcd  by  the 
combination  of  light  and  heat,  with  the 
carbon  in  the  plant-ccU;  and  that  by  this 
combination  the  plant  is  very  slowly  fossil- 
ised. Two  thousand  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  that  process  it  is  dug  up  as 
coal  ond  burnt  Now  burning  we  know 
to  be  merely  a  process  of  oxidation.  We 
oxidise  the  contents  of  the  fo3.iil  cell ;  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  Our  fires  give  off  carbonic 
acid  and  gire  out  light  and  heat ;  that  is,  liy 
supplying  the  oxygen  given  oil'  before,  we 
have  the  old  combination  of  carbon  and 
oxygon.  Can  anything  prvo  us  a  higher 
idea  of  the  marvellous  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  the  operations  of  nature  ?  Carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  we  giveofl'in  enormous  quantilics 
from  our  lungs  in  the  process  of  respiration, 
and  which,  it'  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
atmosphere,  would  destroy  human  life,  is 
absorbed  by  the  coal-making  plant,  and 
becomes  the  chief  element  of  its  nutrition : 
the  oxygen  of  which  it  is  partly  composed, 
and  which  is  necessarj'  to  human  life,  is  re- 
stored to  the  atmosphere.  Tlie  carbon,  being 
retained,  U  converted,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  plant-cell  into  nourislira"nt  for  the  animal 
creation ;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  made  into  a 
fuel,  which  becomes  the  great  civiliscr  of  the 


universe.  This  ftiel  man  raises  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  his  own  conifort  and 
convenience ;  and  never  dreams  that  in  doing 
BO  be  is  doing  anything  more  than  availing 
himself  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  plant- 
cell  to  store  up  light  and  heat  for  his  use.  But 
here  we  may  see  a  now  relation  of  the  cell 
to  the  great  laws  of  the  universe ;  it  is  neces- 
siiry  that,  for  the  purpose  of  respiration,  the 
atmosphere  should  be  temporarily  puriQed  of 
that  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  fat.-il  to 
nnimnl  life ;  but  if  this  gradual  abstraction 
of  carVion  were  to  go  on  unbalanced  by  any 
returning  .source,  the  increase  of  animal  and 
vegetable  organism  would  be  impossible,  for 
the  great  bulk  of  both  plants  and  animals  is 
pure  carbon ;  wo  ourselves  are  walking 
mas-ses  of  carbon.  Notwitlistanding  that 
fresh  masses  of  carbon  are  supplied  from 
volcanic  and  other  sources,  still  these  would 
be  insufficient  to  counterbalance  the  quantity 
abistracted  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  dig,£;ing  up  the  coal,  men  arc  funiishing  tho 
means  under  a  naturallaw,  which  they  uncon- 
sciously obey,  of  the  increase  of  their  species. 
We  cnnnot  refuse  to  sec  in  thisnn  inKtancu  of 
the  beautirul  adaptation  of  the  laws  of 
niitore  to  created  beings;  of  the  coniplete 
subservience  to  man  of  the  great  organic  laws 
of  the  universe;  of  their  instrumentality  in 
promoting  his  comfort;  and  tho  necessity  he 
is  under  of  acting  in  accordance  with  and 
support  of  those  laws, 

\Ve  have  but  tlipped  into  the  great  sea  of 
wonders,  which  the  history  of  this  small 
Vesicle,  tho  cell,  pre.sents  in  its  vegetable 
existence  only.  Hereafter  we  may  speak  of 
the  further  history  of  the  cell. 


THE  ROVING  EXGLTSHM-VX; 

AND   THE   rUrNCB    DB    VF.SDOlin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish  troubles 
a  very  singular  jjer.«onage  anived  at  the 
court  of  the  Sultan  to  take  p.irt  in  ihi-in ;  for 
there  is  nothing  your  true  knight-crranl  loves 
like  troubled  waters.  Ho  called  himself 
Louis  dni  Valois,  Duke  of  Vemli'ime,  and 
haughtily  a.<iscrted  that  he  descended  from 
the  lost  scion  of  an  ancient  mec  of  French 
kings,  and  that  he  was  in  reality  heir  to  tho 
throne  of  France.  He  s.aid  indeed  tliat  be  and 
His  Sublimity  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople 
were  the  only  two  legitimate  sovereigns  in  tho 
world  with  whom  he  wa.i  acquainted. 

His  arrival  created  an  immense  sensation. 
.Selim  P.i.shn  assured  ll.imcd  Iky,  in  a  con- 
fidential whisper,  that  hu  came  to  eiitre.it  the 
protection  of  the  SulLin  of  Oonstanlinopio 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Russians  and 
Chincst — a  race  of  barbarian  infidels  who  lived 
nt-ar  a  place  called  London,  of  which  he  had 
often  heard  from  a  Cliristijin  dog  of  a  merchant, 
who  bought  the  H^;s  and  olives  of  his  Pashalik. 
He  assured  the  listening  Hamed,  with  many 
•wise  wags  of  bis  venerable  beard,  that  Uv* 
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Sublimity  the  Sultan  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  receive  the  royal  envoy,  who  had 
been  presented  by  the  French  ambassador 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  with  many  marks  of 
his  august  &voui ,  that  he  had  deigned  to 
accept  the  Suzerainty  of  France,  which  was 
henceforth,  and  for  ever,  to  be  held  in  fief  of 
the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  and  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute.  Finally,  Uie  Pasha,  opening 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  gifted  and  amiable 
mind  to  the  fiuthfhl  Hamed,  proceeded  to  show 
him  how  he  meant  to  undermine  the  favour  of 
the  subject  monarch,  in  order  that  he  himself 
might  be  named  Prince  orWaywode  of  France 
at  some  future  date.  This  would  be  an  easy 
thing,  inasmuch  as  an  infidel  might  always 
be  nfely  accused  of  blaspheming  the  true 
iaith,  or  of  having  stamped  on  the  spot  where 
the  Sultan's  shadow  had  rested  while  going 
to  the  mosque,  or  of  being  a  Sheytan,  or 
evil  spirit  This  virtuous  man's  aim  being 
thus  accomplished,  he  would  lose  no  Ume  in 
appointing  the  wondering  Hamed  as  his 
kaunacam,  or  lieutenant. 

The  news  flew  firom  mouth  to  mouth  as 
fiuit  as  breath  could  carry  it  The  men  of 
Constantinople  began  to  treat  the  Rrench 
subjects  in  tiie  pla^  with  unusual  marks  of 
kindness  and  protection,  and  all  were  eager  in 
portioning  out  to  their  own  profit  the  goods 
of  the  sumect  Und  which  had  just  submitted 
itaelf  so  dutifully,  and  become  annexed  to 
their  country.  Hey  I  what  fat  pashaliks 
would  be  forthcoming  by  and  bye. 

Meantime,  it  soon  Decame  known  that  His 
Highness  the  Duke  de  YendAme  aspired  to 
the  command  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  war  which  was  then  ex- 
pected with  the  Russians.  This  seemed 
reasonable  enough  imder  such  circumstances, 
thought  his  believers.  He  was  a  man,  too, 
whose  air  and  manners  were  admirably 
calculated  to  support  pretensions,  however 
extravagant  He  had  a  plentiful  stock  of  the 
gravity,  assurance,  and  plausibility  which 
succeed  so  well  with  Orientals.  In  person 
he  was  of  gigantic  stature,  and  though 
his  &ce  was  not  of  the  cast  which  pleases  a 
physiognomist  he  was  handsome.  His  fore- 
head was  high,  but  narrow;  the  nose  and 
mouth  well  cut;  but  the  shifting  and  un- 
certain expression  of  the  eye  never  could 
have  belonged  to  an  honest  man.  It  seemed 
always  to  be  mutely  asking  how  much  von 
believed  of  him,  or  trying  to  penetrate  mto 
your  thoughts,  and  see  if  you  had  hood  or 
suspected  anything  against  him.  For  the  rest, 
he  wore  his  beaH,  already  growing  grey, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Orientus,  and  dr^aed 
in  a  manner  rather  more  imposing  than  is 
usual  among  French  gentlemen  of  real  rank 
and  consideration;  but,  perhaps  this  was 
part  of  his  tactics,  and  not  ill  judged  if  it 
were  so. 

He  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  first  hotel 
in  Constantinople,  and  engaged  a  numerous 
suite;  for  the  dever  man,  wlu>  seemed  to  have 


well  studied  his  part,  knew  that  nothing  is 
more  respected  in  the  East  than  a  splendid 
retinue.  He  had  secretaries,  aides-de-camp, 
grooms,  and  horses,  all  obtained  on  credit, 
and  things  at  first  went  smoothly  enough. 
Day  after  day  he  enacted  the  part  of  the 
courtly  host  to  admiring  pashas  and  beys, 
who  went  away  full  of  bis  praises.  His 
Highness  and  his  Highness's  wife — one  of 
those  pretty,  quiet  women  who  always  &11  in 
love  with  a  lion — were  an  honour  to  the  hotel 
at  which  they  lived.  They  promised  also  to 
be  a  considerable  profit,  for  they  lived  in  the 
best  rooms  at  a  great  expense,  just  at  the 
very  time  when  the  beau  mande,  and  travellers 
who  came  to  Constantinople,  were  all  too  glad 
to  run  away  into  the  country  to  escape  the 
fierce  heats  of  summer. 

At  length  came  the  unlucky  quarter  of  an 
hour,  so  pathetically  mentioned  by  immortal 
Rabelais.  One  morning,  the  bowing  landlord 
presented  his  bill  The  Prince  was  all 
afiability.  He  had  no  time  to  see  his 
bankers  iust  then,  but  would  send  to  them  to 
come  to  him  immediately  he  could  spare  the 
time.  Unluckily,  he  had  no  money  but  a 
thousand  pound  note  by  him.  If,  however, 
M.  Bonfiet  had  change,  ehf — and  the  Prince, 
in  his  brocaded  drewing^wn  (got  on  credit 
over  the  way),  rose  fifom  his  honoured  seat 
upon  his  august  legs,  and  looked  towards  a 
splendid  escritoire — ^which  was  quite  empty, 
for  it  had  only  just  been  sent  home — and  His 
Highness  twirled  the  golden  key  in  his  hand 
with  an  inquiring  glance. 

Mine  host  was  all  blushes  and  apologies. 
He  was  desolated  at  having  deranged  His 
Ro^  Highness.  Might  he  oo  permitted  to 
retire  himself? 

The  Prince  consented ;  and,  shortly  after, 
the  Princess,  His  Highness's  august  consort, 
sent  for  Matlame  Bouffet,  and  made  her  the 
prettiest  compliments  possible  upon  the 
general  arrangements  and  excellence  of  the 
hotel.  Madame  Boufiet  received  them  curt- 
seying to  the  ground.  She  was  an  English- 
woman, and  had  been  "own  maid  to  Her 
Excellency  the  British  Ambassadress,  but 
she  never  expected  to  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  a  crowned  'ed  under  her  'umble  reuf, 
but  ryalty  was  scarce  in  these  rumbustical" 
(she  meant  republican)  "  days,  and  so  it  wuss, 
yer  Ryal  M«csty's  'Ighness." 

Her  Ryal  Majesty's  'Ighness  complimented 
Madame  Bouffet  again  on  the  excellence  of 
her  political  opinions,  and  having  learned  all 
the  scandal  of  the  place  and  ascertained  that 
Madame  Bouffet  had  never  expected  to  marrr 
a  Frenchman,  "  which  her  father  was  in  the  oil 
and  Italian  business,  but  had  married  her 
mother-in-law,  and  sent  her  out  to  service, 
which  she  never  was  brought  up  ten,**  with 
much  other  information  of  a  similar  nature ; 
and  having  given  Mrs.  Bouffet  a  dress  worn 
by  her  royal  self  at  the  coronation  (it  was 
black  satin),  accordingly,  the  storm  was  lulled 
for  a  time.  Mercy  on  ua,  what  humbugs  thoae 
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quiet,  gentle  women  are  ;  what  proficients  in 
roguery  a  roguish  husband  can  make  Uivlii ; 
what  a  very  right  arm  of  help  they  are  in 
good  or  evil — trao  as  steel  la  the  darkest 
adversity ! 

The  days  rolled  on,  however,  and  all 
things  must  come  to  aa  end  with  lime. 
Inquisitive  persons  began  to  remark,  that 
His  Highncss'a  visitors  were  all  men  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  neither  his  ambassador, 
or  any  other  considerable  person  among  the 
Franks,  appeared  to  be  aware  of  his  exist- 
ence, or  called  upon  him — except  the  charge 
d'affaires  of  Tombuctoo— and  hia  character 
as  a  Lothario  waa  so  well  known,  and  the 
Princess  was  so  pretty,  that  Mrs.  Bouffet 
thought  his  visits  might  as  well  have  been 
dispensed  with. 

At  hist  one  of  the  French  attaches  came  in 
from  the  country  to  lionise  a  party  of  his 
compatriots,  who  wished  to  see  the  wonders 
of  the  land,  and  this  yonng  gentleman  having 
nothing  better  before  him,  when  the  fatigues 
of  a  long  sight-seeing  day  were  over,  brought 
his  whoh  party  to  the  hotel  to  dinner. 
M.  BotiEfet  who,  like  every  one  else  in  Con- 
stantinople, had  formerly  had  something  to  do 
with  one  of  the  overgrown  embassies,  greeted 
the  young  oflicial  with  that  mixture  of  respect 
and  familiarity  which  belongs  peculiarly  to 
the  manner  of  foreign  upper-servants.  When, 
however,  he  mildly  requested  the  attache 
not  to  light  a  cigar,  because  they  were  then 
standing  immediately  under  the  windows  of 
Her  Royal  llighness  the  Duchess  of  VcndOme, 
it  was  very  natural  that  the  young  gentle- 
man should  require  "u  ban  Ihujfet"  to  ex- 
plain himself  more  at  length ;  which  he  did. 
The  alUch^  laughed,  and  opined  that  he  had 
been  preciously  taken  io. 

Bouffet  persisted  in  vowing  that  his  story 
of  the  Prince's  arrival  and  pretensions  was 
undeniable,  for  that  he  had  trusted  him  to 
the  amount  of  many  thousands  of  franca. 
"  But,"  resumed  the  puz/.lod  Bouffet,  "  Mon- 
sieur the  Count  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  Prince  in  perst^n  at  the  table 
d'hote,  where  His  Highness  was  graciously 
pleased  to  dine." 

Poor  BouBet  said  "  llighness,"  and  "  gra- 
ciously plea-^ed"  still,  though  terribly  chap- 
fallen.  It  is  hard  to  pre  up  a  pleasant  error, 
and  little  people  are  quite  as  fond  of  "booing" 
as  great  ones  arc  of  being  "  booed"  to.  P«or 
Bouffet,  he  had  been  bragging  of  his  gue.st 
till  the  rival  hotel  (kept  by  two  elderly 
Englishwomen  who  quarrelled  with  every- 
bo<l  v)  felt  quite  snubbed ;  and  now,  instead  of 
Boeiris  his  doors  thronged  witti  an  admiring 
crowd  waiting  for  the  Prince  to  go  out,  he 
woiiW  become  the  ridicule  of  the  whole 
Chrislian  quarter  of  Constantlnopk",  and  bo 
bitterly  reproached  by  all  who  haJ  trusted 
his  illustrious  guest  upon  his  braggadocio 
repreaentationa. 

The  imposing  presence  and  suite  of  the 
Duke,  however,  at  first  even  staggered  the 


attach^.  He  thought  Bouffet  might  have 
mistaken,  and  that  he  really  saw  before  him 
a  man  of  royal  rank.  But,  alas !  on  the  left- 
hand  of  His  Highness  sat  his  secretary,  and 
the  moment  that  the  eye  of  the  attache  fell 
upon  him  doubt  was  at  an  end,  for  he  recog- 
nised him  as  a  rogue  who  had  been  convicted 
of  all  sorts  of  dishonesty,  and  to  whom  he 
had  often  given  a  few  francs  in  contemptuous 
pity,  Looking  also  more  fearlessly  now  at 
the  Princess,  a  smile  broke  over  his  face  at 
the  recognition  of  an  old  acquaintance.  Her 
Royal  Highness  turned  pale  ns  she  met  the 
arch  look  of  this  young  gentleman ;  the  Prince 
hit  his  IJpa,  and  the  bubble  burst. 

It  was  with  a  very  different  face  that  M. 
Bouffet  rcmtered  himself  on  the  following  day 
in  th  D  apartmen  ts  of  Monsieur.  He  came  with 
a  long  bill  in  hand,  with  his  wife  conversing  in 
audible  whispers  at  the  door;  with  the  listen- 
ing servants  behind  him  on  the  stairs ; — but 
who  has  not  seen  the  admirable  picture  of 
"  Waiting  for  a  remittance  t" 

The  Duke  de  Vend6me  was  not  staggered. 
He  did  not  quail  even  before  the  enraged  eye 
of  his  enemy.  The  conversation  was  long 
between  them;  but  Madame  Bouffet  at  last 
stole  into  the  room;  the  whispering  waiters 
on  the  stairs  were  hushed ;  mine  host's  angry 
voice  died  away  into  a  respectful  murmur. 
The  Prince  would  go  to  his  bankers  and  pay 
the  bill  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Ho  went  out  into  the  street  with  towering 
crest  and  courteous  bow;  mine  host  thought 
that  Monsieur  the  Count  (the  attach^)  had 
"  mocked  himself  with  hiro,"  and  that  the 
things  ho  had  heard  to  the  disadvantage 
of  their  Highnesses  were  a  maucaUe 
plaUanlerie. 

It  was  a  wet  day ;  for  there  are  wet  days 
in  Constintinople  as  well  as  in  London.  The 
unpaved  streets  were  like  a  quagmire  —  all 
mud  and  sloah  ;  but  the  erect  and  stately 
form  of  the  adventurer  strode  on  to  the 
quarter  where  the  merchants  lived,  and 
went  at  once  to  the  principal  bankers,  and 
offered  them  a  bill  on  Ahlgato  Pump  for 
a  considerable  sum.  He  knew  he  could 
make  no  such  mistake  as  to  ask  for  a  small 
one, 

"  Had  His  Highness  a  letter  of  credit  en 
their  house  ?" 

"  No.  It  had  not  yet  reached  him.  The 
war  might  have  retarded  the  post" 

The  banker  looked  grave. 

"  Had  ho  a  letter  from  the  ambassador  ?" 

The  Prince  smiled.  "  What  French  noble- 
man would  know  M.  de ,  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Republic!"  said  the  Prince  in  his 
grand  way. 

The  banker,  who  like  most  men  who  have 
made  forttins^s  from  very  small  beginnings, 
was  a  legilimtKt,  antl  who  al.w,  like  most  of 
the  Europeans  in  Con.etantinoplc,  was  at  war 
with  his  ambassador,  acknowledged  internally 
that  this  excuse  was  a  valid  one.  Ho  was 
juBt  on  the  point  of  desiring  hia  casUi<ic  i& 
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pay  the  tbIuo  of  the  draft,  and  then  retiring 
mto  his  doomj  little  sanctum  behind  the 
counting-house  witih  one  of  those  respectful 
bows  to  fallen  greatness  a  Frenchman  knows 
•o  well  how  to  make,  when  his  visitor  broke 
silence  again  and  was  lost 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  successful  nego- 
tiation is  to  know  how  to  keep  silence— never 
to  speak  one  superfluous  word.  Our  hero, 
however,  like  all  his  tribe,  was  impulsive;  and 
his  way  of  life  had- given  him  an  opinion  of 
mankind  which  is  the  most  perfectly  wrong 
of  all.  He  thought  everybody  on  the  look 
out  to  commit  a  robbery  where  they  could 
do  so  with  impunity. 

It  very  often  happens  that  a  man  looks 
most  stem  when  he  is  really  most  disposed 
to  yield  This  was  the  case  with  the  banker, 
and  while  the  order  to  his  cashier  was  just 
trembling  on  his  lips,  the  adventurer  thought 
he  saw  reflisal  there. 

"  I  only  want  the  money  for  a  short  time," 
he  said  incautiously,  "  and  if  you  will  advance 
me  twenty  thousand  piastres  I  will  give  the 
bill  for  thirty." 

The  game  was  lost;  the  player  had  been 
too  eager  to  win.  "  I  never  lend  money  upon 
such  terms,"  said  the  banker,  frozen  straight- 
way into  ic& 

Tlie  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  sickening 
anxiety,  in  the  hopeless  attempt  of  an  un- 
known stranger  to  talk  people,  whom  be  had 
never  seen  before,  out  of  that  which  they 
valued  most  on  earth — their  money.  Every- 
body to  whom  the  splendid  gentleman  applied 
on  that  rainy  sloppy  day,  referred  him  at  once 
to  the  great  banker,  and  he  went  with  wet 
boots  from  one  sneering  trader  to  another, 
mortified  and  humiliated.  In  vain  he  tried 
to  stiffen  his  tell-tale  under-lip,  and  to  look 
his  man  in  the  face  with  those  shifty  dishonest 
eyes.  He  might  indeed  correct  the  huskiness 
of  his  voice  from  the  contents  of  a  little  flask 
he  carried  about  with  him,  and  put  on  some 
of  the  usud  charm  of  his  manner ;  but  more 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  the  day  closed 
with  his  utter  defeat 

Wet  through  in  spite  of  his  umbrella,  be- 
draggled, dispirited,  feeling  as  if  every  hur 
of  his  head  were  made  of  wire  which  grew 
an  inch  a  minute,  he  returned  to  his  hotel. 
But  he  was  no  common  Jerrv  Sneak.  There 
was  the  same  handsome  winning  smile  for 
Madame  Bouffet,  who  stood  waiting  for  his 
return ;  the  same  pleasant  good  day  for  her 
husband;  the  same  flrm  stride  and  gallant 
bearing,  as  if  he  had  a  few  loose  thousands 
for  present  expenses  in  the  little  empty  casket 
upstairs.  To  the  inquiring  looks  of  mine 
host,  he  said  that  his  bankers  were  to  send  to 
him  on  the  following  day. 

But  his  plans  were  deranged.  He  must 
hasten  his  movements  during  the  brief  time 
of  consideration  yet  left  him.  Instead  of 
carrying  on  a  tardr  negotiation  with  the 
Pashas  to  whom  he  was  dailv  making 
presents  bought  on  credit,  he  resolved  to  go 


in  person  to  the  Grand  Yizier  and  offer  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  Constantinople. 

That  worthy  received  the  French  Princ« 
with  much  distinction,  and  offered  him  pipes 
and  cofiTbe ;  the  pipe-sticks  were  made  of  the 
rarest  and  lightest  wood,  and  their  mouth- 
pieces were  of  jewelled  amber.  The  coffee 
was  served  in  dainty  cups  of  gold  filagree, 
richly  jewelled,  for  all  the  luxury  of  the  East 
has  taken  refuge  in  pipe-sticks  and  coffee- 
cups.  As  the  adventurer  looked  round  the 
marble  hall,  with  its  long  vistas  opening  on 
the  costliest  flowers,  the  silver  tables,  the 
mosaic  pavement  and  the  smiling  Vizier,  his 
heart  swelled  within  him. 

But  here  he  failed.  He  failed,  because  like 
all  his  class,  he  took  too  radical  and  summary 
views  of  political  matters.  It  happened  that 
in  the  fiimous  quarrel  between  Constantinople 
and  St  Petersburg,  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  promised  to  assist  the 
former  power  in  the  unequal  struggle.  It  was, 
however,  for  a  long  time  extremely  doubtful 
of  what  this  promised  assistance  was  really  to 
connst  Whether  it  was  to  be  mora!  aid,  or 
fihysical  aid,  or  money,  or  advice,  or  re- 
proaches, and  mere  meddling.  The  Grand 
Vizier  perhaps  knew  as  much  about  the 
matter  is  most  people,  but  our  hero  knew 
nothing  at  all.  He  had  therefore  blindly 
adopted  the  popular  opinion,  which  was,  that 
the  English  and  French  fleets  were  merely 
waiting  in  the  neighbourhood  to  seize  on 
Constantinople  during  the  tumult  of  the 
war,  and  divide  the  spoil  between  them; 
just  as  a  brace  of  lawyers  take  advantage 
of  the  disputes  of  individual  litigants,  to 
fill  their  own  pouches  at  the  expense  of 
both. 

Big  with  this  idea,  our  hero  proposed  to 
the  Grand  Vizier  a  notable  plan  for  burning 
the  two  fleets  as  they  lay  at  anchor,  and 
thus  getting  rid  of  these  troublesome  and 
uncertain  friends  at  once.  The  Vizier  never 
moved  a  muscle  while  the  soldier  of  fortune 
detailed  his  plan,  though  the  French  ambas- 
sador had  just  left  him  with  the  roost  cordial 
assurances  of  friendship  and  support,  in  which 
ho  fully  believed. 

All  Orientals  are  fond  of  intrigue.  He 
continued  to  listen  to  his  visitor  with  the 
utmost  politeness,  and  when  he  had  con- 
cluded, begged  him  to  put  his  proposal  into 
writing,  when  it  should  bo  laid  before  His 
Sublimity  the  Sultan.  The  Vizier  saw  an 
excellent  means  of  thus  recommending  him- 
self to  the  French  and  English  ambamulors^ 
and  took  leave  of  his  guest  with  many  warm 
expressions  of  thanks. 

The  Prince  had  no  need  to  hang  his  beard 
now.  He  would  soon  be  made  a  field-mar- 
shal at  least,  and  the  ficld-marchals  of 
Constantinople  were  paid  a  thousand  pounds 
a  month.  He  had  succeeded  beyond  his  ut- 
most hopes.  He  had  no  fear  of  duns  or  hotel- 
keepers.  "After  all,"  he  said  to  the  Prin- 
cess, as  he  finished  and  sealed  his  propossl 
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ia  the  evoning.  "There  is  nothing  like 
energy  ;  aud  if  a  man  has  only  the  coaragt' 
to  pursue  fortune  boldly,  ho  iis  sure  to  wia 
her." 

So  the  duns  were  put  oflT  by  the  most 
itately  and  wonderful  excuses  from  day  to 
day,  and  Boutfet  and  his  wife  retikined  in 
the  same  awe-struck  respect  At  the  end  of 
a  wcL'k,  the  Prince  called  again  upon  the 
Qrand  Vizier. 

His  excellency  receiycd  his  guest  with  the 
same  pleasant  smile  as  before,  but  there  H-erc 
no  pipes  and  coflee.  Perhaps  the  Grand 
Vizier  had  no  time  to  attend  to  such  trifles, 
and  was  going  to  despatch  him  at  once  on  his 
errand  of  gloiy.  The  Vizier  presented  to 
him  a  paper.  It  was  his  on'n  proposal,  and 
His  Excellency  in  returning  it  said,  "  That  it 
was  a  most  injrenioua  idea,  but  that  unluckily 
it  had  not  met  with  tlte  approval  of  the 
French  ambassador,  to  whom  he,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  had  submitted  it  immediately  it  bad 
Tcacheid  him." 

The  hotel  was  crowded  with  duns  when  he 
returned  to  it.  In  his  utter  disappointment 
he  had  not  gircn  them  a  thought,  till  sud- 
denly brought  to  bay  in  tlic  midst  of  thcin  ; 
and  there  h'os  something  touching  after  all  in 
seeing  the  lion  thus  surrounded  and  yel[iei1 
at  with  his  claws  tied.  So  thought,  at  least, 
Monsieur  and  Madame  BouSet,  who  rescued 
him,  and  angrily  cleared  tlie  hotLse. 

And  here  the  secretary,  who  bad  first 
brought  evil  upon  him,  proved  a  Taluable 
ally.  That  individual  hud  miule  hitnxelf 
acquainted  with  every  possible  and  impos- 
sible means  of  obtaining  money  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  and,  having  been  first  rescued 
by  stratagem  from  the  close  custody  in  which 
he  had  been  for  some  time  kept  by  his  land- 
lord, set  himself  heartily  to  work,  and  at  last, 
by  judicious  putting  of  his  employer,  per- 
suaded one  of  the  wise  men  of  OonsUntinople 
to  advance  sufficient  money  to  the  Prince  to 
pay  his  hotel  bill,  for  so  many  thousands  per 
cent,  that  the  wise  roan  of  Canstantioople 
thought  be  was  dealing  with  an  alchcuiist, 
who  did  not  happen  for  the  moment  to  have 
bis  crucibles  with  him. 

But  while  the  harassed  adventurer  was 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  recovered  consi- 
deration at  his  hotel  (for  wo  may  bo  sure  he 
did  not  say  how  he  got  the  money),  he  re- 
ceived a  peremptory  notice  to  quit.  Once 
paid,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Bouffct  deter- 
mined to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him. 
People  began  to  flock  in  from  the  country, 
who  cansi<lLTod  his  presence  a  scandal  to  the 
l)0^^c:,  and  Uis  Koyal  Uighticss  must  be 
turned  out 

It  was  a  bitter  thing  enough  for  the  un- 
masked pretender  to  front  the  clamorous 
horde  of  duns  who  waited  in  arabush  for  him 
now,  and  dogged  his  heels  wherever  he  went 
The  irate  Frenchwoman,  who  kept  the  nick- 
nack  shop,  and  a.sked  if  he  thought  she  called 
upon  him  for  change  of  air;  the  savage  horse- 


dealer,  a  drunken  Hungarian,  who  menaced 
him,  riding-whip  in  hand — what  a  palay 
seized  upon  his  litnhs  in  the  midst  of  hia 
creditors,  and  his  hps  grew  white,  and  hii 
heart  stopped.  Yet,  to  tell  with  what  inex- 
haustible resource  of  trick  and  evasion  he 
quieted  them  again  and  again — with  what 
wit  and  ingenuity  he  battled  in  the  wn^ng 
cause,  would  fill  a  volume.  Driven  from  one 
hotel  to  another,  cha.scd  hither  and  thither — 
hunted,  badgered,  jeered  at,  he  at  last  took 
to  his  bed,  as  the  only  temporary  means  of 
peace,  and  how  he  contrived  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together  there,  was  a  mystery. 

I  never  could  ascertain  the  real  history  of 
the  man  who  came  to  Constantinople,  and 
callud  himself  the  Duke  of  Vend6me.  It  re- 
mained a  mystery  ;  5)Ut  he  was  probably  the 
illegitituale  descendant  of  some  branch  of  the 
Royal  family  of  France.  There  is  no  smoko 
witliotit  fire  ;  nor  do  the  most  unblushing 
men  often  assert  a  lie  which  has  not  soma 
foundation,  however  shadowy  and  unsubstan- 
tial. Thus  much  also  was  certain :  he  was  a 
brave  nnd  able  soldier,  but  most  thoroughly 
unprincipled.  A  man  tutored  in  a  bad 
school,  who  believed  everything  in  life  might 
be  won  by  address  and  trick — who  enter- 
tained from  conviction  the  mistaken  idea  that 
the  world  is  to  be  juggled  out  of  its 
respect  nnd  consideration,  or  anything  which 
is  worth  having.  He  mu.st  Iwve  been  also 
ignorant,  or  he  must  have  known  that  steam, 
and  "  that  kind  of  thing,"  puti  all  the  world 
now  in  such  free  and  constant  communica- 
tion, that  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  in 
which  his  pretcnsion-S  could  possibly  have 
escaped  being  unraasked  by  return  of  post 
But  many  much  wiser  men  than  our  adven- 
turer know  Very  little  of  Constantinople.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  consider  its  inhabitants  a 
race  of  sleepy  barbarians  ;  while,  heart  alive  t 
they  are  quite  as  wide  awake,  nn<l  far  more 
wily,  than  the  wiliest  in  the  West  How- 
ever, after  suflering  every  species  of  degra- 
dation and  contumely,  our  knight-errant 
sunk  into  a  vaUt  de  plaee,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  same  bon  Bouffet^  who  had 
once  bowed  to  him  so  lowly ;  and  the 
beautiful  Princess  opened  a  millincr'a  shop 
not  unsuccessfully. 

There  may  be  a  doubt,  however,  whether 
society  is  quite  right  in  these  cases ;  and, 
when  the  pretensions  of  the  $oi-(luant  Duke 
had  dwindlefl  down  to  a  modest  request  for  a 
subaltern's  commission,  whether  it  was  wise 
to  place  him  beyond  the  pale  of  hope  and  nn 
honourable  life.  The  man  might  hare  done 
pwd  Bcrrtce,  sword  in  hand,  and  the  empire 
of  Turkey  have  been  altogether  the  better 
for  his  services.  If  soriety  would  give  such 
men  a  place,  they  would  often  fill  it  worthily. 
If  we  would  recognise  their  talents,  their 
genius  for  invention,  their  irexh.iustible 
resources,  their  valour,  perseveriince,  and 
contempt  of  obstacles,  we  miglit  oftun  make 
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them  do  us  good  seirice;  and  it  would  be 
kinder  and  wiser  tn  look  upon  even  a  knight- 
errant  with  more  discriminating  and  merci- 
ful eyes  than  we  do.  Let  us  indeed  sedu- 
lously keep  his  hands  out  of  our  pockets,  and 
close  our  hearts  against  his  wheedling,  but 
let  us  try  if  we  cannot,  among  the  many 
places  and  conditions  in  the  world,  find  one 
that  will  suit  him.  Let  us  cease  to  attach 
suspicion  to  the  name  of  adventurer  openly 
worn,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Dukes  of 
Vend6me  perambulating  the  world. 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

CHAFTXR  XLT. 

I  EATis  now  arrived  at  the  dose  of  my  little 
history.  The  events  which  succeeded  the 
famous  Revolution  of  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  would  neither  be  easily 
related  nor  easily  understood  in  such  a  book 
as  this. 

WiUiam  and  Mary  reigned  together,  five 
years.  After  the  death  of  his  ^ood  wife, 
William  occupied  the  throne,  alone,  for  seven 
years  longer.  During  his  reign,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  September,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  one,  the  poor  weak  creature  who 
had  once  been  James  the  Second  of  England, 
died  in  France.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  done 
his  utmost  (which  was  not  much)  to  cause 
^Vll]iam  to  be  assassinated,  and  to  regain 
his  loRt  dominions.  James's  son  was  declared, 
by  the  French  King,  the  rightful  King  of 
England,  and  was  called  in  France  The  Che- 
vAi.iFA  SAnrr  Qborge,  and  in  England  The 
Pketesder.  Some  infatuated  people  in 
England,  and  particularly  in  Scouand,  took 
up  the  Pretender's  cause  from  time  to  time — 
OS  if  the  country  had  not,  to  its  cost,  had 
Stuarts  enough! — and  many  lives  were  sa- 
crificed, and  much  misery  occasioned.  King 
William  died  on  Sunday,  the  seventh  of 
March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
two,  of  the  consequences  of  an  accident  occa- 
sioned by  his  horse  stumbling  with  him.  He 
was  always  a  brave  patriotic  Prince,  and  a 
man  of  remarkable  abilities.  His  manner 
was  cold,  and  he  made  but  few  friends ;  but 
he  had  truly  loved  his  queen.  When  he  was 
dead,  a  lock  of  her  hair,  in  a  ring,  was  found 
tied  with  a  black  ribbon  round  his  left  arm. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Princess  Anne,  a 
popular  Queen,  who  reigned  twelve  years, 
lu  her  reign,  in  the  month  of  May,  one  thou- 
aand  seven  hundred  and  seven,  the  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland  was  effected, 
and  the  two  countries  were  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Gbiat  BitiTAnr.    Then, 


from  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty,  reigned  the  four  Gbobob. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second. 
in  the   year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and   forty-five,   that  the  Pretender  did  hii 
last  mischief   and  made  his   last    appear* 
ancc.    Being  an  old  man  by  that  time,  ha 
and  the  Jacobites — as  his  friends  were  called 
— put  forward  his  son,  Charles  Edwabd, 
known  as  the  Young  Chevalier.    The  High* 
landers  of  Scotland,  an  extremely  trouble- 
some and  wrong-headed  race  on  the  subject 
of  the  Stuarts,  espoused  his  cause,  and  he 
joined  them,  and  there  was  «  Scottish  re- 
bellion to  make  him  king,  in  which  manT 
gallant  and  devoted  gentlemen    lost    their 
lives.     It  was  a  hard  matter  for   Chaiiea 
Edward  to  escape  abroad  agiun,  with  a  high 
price  on  his  head ;  but  the  Scottish  people 
were   extraordinarily  faithful   to   him,  and, 
after  undergoing  many  romantic  adventures^ 
not  unlike  those  of  Charles  the  Second,  he 
escaped  to  Franco.     A  number  of  charming 
stories  and  delightful  songs  arose  out  of  the 
Jacobite  feelings,  and  belong  to  the  Jacobite 
times.    Otherwise,  I  think  &e  Stuarts  wen 
a  public  nuisanco  altc^tho*. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  that 
England  lost  North  America,  by  persisting  in 
taxing  her  without  her  own  consent  That 
immense  country,  made  independent  under 
WASHrNOTOK,  and  left  to  itself,  became  the 
United  States ;  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  earth.  In  these  times  in  which  I  write, 
it  is  honourably  remarkable  for  protecting  ita 
subjects,  wherever  they  may  travel,  with  » 
dignity  and  a  determination  which  is  a  model 
for  England.  Between  you  and  me,  England 
has  raUier  lost  ground  in  this  respect  since 
the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  Union  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland 
— which  had  been  getting  on  very  badly  by 
itself— took  place  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  the 
Third,  on  the  second  of  July,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

WaLiAM  THE  Fourth  succeeded  Georee 
the  Fourth  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  reigned  seven  yean. 
QoEEH  Victoria,  his  niece,  the  only  child  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son  of  George 
the  Third,  came  to  the  throne  on  the  twentieth 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-seven.  She  was  married  to  Panfci 
Albert  of  Saxe  Gotha  on  the  tenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fbtij. 
She  is  very  good,  and  much  beloved.  So  I 
end,  like  the  crier,  with 

Qot>  Save  the  Queen  1 
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MY  FRENCH  MASTER. 

Cf  TWO   CnAPTEIlS.— CHAPTER   THB   nsST. 

>iv  fiithcr's  house  was  in  the  country,  seven 
miles  iivvay  from  the  nearest  town,  lie  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  nary ;  but,  a.s  he  had 
met  with  some  accident  that  would  disable  him 
from  ever  serving  again,  he  gave  up  hia  com- 
mission and  his  half-pay.  ilc  had  a  small 
privatu  fortune,  and  my  raotlier  hod  not  been 
penniless  ;  so  he  purchased  a  house  and  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  land,  and  set  himself  up  as  an 
amateur  farmer  on  a  very  small  scale.  My 
mother  rejoiced  over  the  very  small  scale  of 
his  operations;  and  when  my  father  regretted, 
as  he  did  very  oRen,  that  no  more  land  was  to 
be  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  could 
nee  her  setting  herself  a  sum  in  her  head,  "  If 
on  twelve  acres  he  manages  to  lose  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  what  would  be  our  loss  on  a 
huiidriil  and  fifty?"  But  when  my  father  was 
pu.shcd  hard  on  the  subject  of  the  money  ho 
spent  in  his  sailor-like  farming,  he  had  one 
cunKtiint  retreat : 

"Think  of  the  health  and  the  pleasure  we 
all  of  us  take  in  the  cultivution  of  tlie  Qclds 
around  us  !  It  is  something  fur  us  to  do  and 
to  look  forward  to  every  day."  And  this  was 
so  true  that  as  long  as  my  father  conHned  him- 
self to  these  arguments,  my  mother  left  h'un 
unmolested  :  but  to  strangers  he  was  still  apt 
to  enlarge  on  the  returns  his  farm  brought 
him  in;  and  he  had  often  to  pull  up  in  his 
statements  when  ho  caught  the  warning 
glance  of  ray  mother's  eye,  showing  him  that 
ghe  won  not  so  much  absorbed  in  her  own 
conversation  as  to  bo  deaf  to  his  voice.  But 
OH  for  the  happiness  that  arose  out  of  our 
mode  of  life — that  was  not  to  be  culculiitcd 
by  tens  or  hundreds  of  pounds.  There  were 
only  two  of  us,  my  sister  and  myself ;  and  my 
mother  undertook  the  greater  part  of  our 
education.  \Vu  helped  her  in  her  household 
cares  during  pari  of  the  morning  ;  then  camo 
an  old-fuiUioned  routine  of  lessons,  such  as 
she  herself  had  learnt  when  a  girl  : — Oold- 
Bmith's  "  History  of  Engknil,"  RolHn'a 
"  Ancknt  llistrtry,"  Lindley  Murray's  Gram- 
mar, and  [denty  of  sewing  and  Btltching. 

My  niulhcr   used  sometimes  to  sigh,  and 

wish  tlmtsho  could  buy  us  a  piano,  and  tench 

us  what  little  music  she  knew  ;  but  many  of 

my  dear  father's  h:ibit3  wen?  CJipensive— atleast 
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for  a  person  possessed  of  no  larger  an  income 
than  he  had.  Besides  the  quiet  and  unsus- 
pected drain  of  his  agricultural  pursuits,  he 
was  of  a  social  turn  ;  enjoying  the  dinners  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  his  more  altiuewt 
neighbours ;  and  especially  delightt^d  in 
returning  them  the  compliment,  and  giving 
thtui  choice  little  entertainments,  which  would 
have  been  yet  more  frequentin  thcirrccuiTeiice 
than  they  were,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
mother's  prudence.  But  we  never  wej-c  abl'u 
to  purchase  the  piano ;  it  required  a  greater 
outlay  of  ready  money  than  we  ever  jjos.sesscd. 
I  dure  say  we  should  have  grown  up  ignorant 
of  any  language  but  our  own,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  father's  social  habits,  which  led 
to  our  learning  French  in  a  very  unexpected 
manner.  Ue  and  my  mother  went  to  dine 
with  General  Asbburton,  one  of  the  forest- 
rangers  ;  and  there  they  met  with  an  emigrant 
gentleman,  a  Monsieur  de  Chalabre,  who  had 
escaped  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  at  terrible 
peril  to  his  life  ;  and  was,  consequently,  in 
our  small  forest-circle,  a  great  lion,  niid  a 
worthy  cause  of  a  series  of  dinner  jiarties. 
His  first  entertainer,  General  Asbburton,  had 
known  him  ia  Fi-ance,  under  very  ditlWent 
circumstances ;  and  he  was  not  prepared 
for  the  quiet  and  digtiilied  request  made 
by  his  guest,  one  afternoon  after  M.  de 
Chalabru  had  been  about  a  furtnigbt  in  Iho 
foiest,  that  the  General  would  recommend  him 
a.*  a  French  teacher,  if  he  could  conscien- 
tiously do  so. 

To  the  General's  remonstrances  M.  do 
(Ilialabre  sniilingly  rejilied,  by  an  aii-^iuranco 
that  hLs  a.ssumption  of  hia  new  occupation 
could  only  be  for  a  ahort  time  ;  that  the  good 
cause  would — mutt  triumph.  It  was  before 
the  C:ital  Jiinuary  twenty-iirst,  Seventeen  hun- 
dred ;ind  ninety-three  ;  and  then,  still  smiting, 
he  strengthened  his  position  by  quoting  innu- 
merablu  instances  out  of  the  cla.ssic«,  of  heroes 
and  patriot.':,  generals  and  commanders,  who 
had  been  reduced  by  Fortune's  frolics  to  adopt 
sonjL-  occupation  far  below  their  original  one. 
He  closed  his  speech  with  informing  the 
General  that,  relying  upon  his  kindness  in 
iicting  as  referee,  he  had  taken  lodgings  for  a 
few  months  at  a  small  farm  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  our  forest  circle  of  acquaintances. 
The  Genentl  was  too  thoroughly  a  gentleman 
to  say  anything  more  than  that  bo  sb.ou.\)i.VA 
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most  happy  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  for- 
ward M.  de  Chalabro's  planii;  and  as  mr 
father  was  the  first  person  whom  be  met  with 
after  his  conversation,  it  was  announced  to 
us,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  on  which  it 
had  taken  place,  that  we  were  forthwith  to 
learn  French  ;  and  I  verily  believe  that,  if  my 
fiikther  could  have  persuaded  my  mother  to 
ioin  him,  we  should  have  formed  a  French 
class  of  father,  mother,  and  two  head  of 
daughters,  so  touched  had  my  father  been  by 
the  General's  account  of  M.  de  Chalabrc  s 
present  desires,  as  compared  with  the  high 
estate  from  which  ho  had  fallen.  According!}', 
we  were  installed  in  the  dignity  of  his  Jirst 
French  pupils.  My  father  was  anxious  that 
wo  should  have  a  lesson  every  other  day, 
ostensibly  that  we  might  get  on  all  the  more 
speedily,  but  really  that  he  might  have  a 
larger  quarterly  bill  to  pay ;  at  any  rate  until 
M.  de  Chalabre  had  more  of  his  time  occupied 
with  instruction.  But  my  mother  gently 
interfered,  and  calmed  her  husband  down  into 
two  lessons  a  week,  which  was,  she  said,  as 
much  as  we  could  manage.  Those  happy 
lessons!  I  remember  them  now,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  fifty  years.  Our  house 
was  situatM  on  the  edge  of  the  forest;  our 
fields  were,  in  fkct,  cleared  out  of  it.  It  was 
not  good  land  fbr  clover ;  but  my  father  would 
always  sow  one  particular  field  with  clover- 
seed,  because  my  mother  was  so  fond  of  the 
fragrant  scent  in  her  evening  walks,  and 
tiirough  this  a  foot-path  ran  which  led  into  the 
forest. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond — ^a  walk  on 
the  sod  fine  springy  turf,  and  under  the  long 
low  branches  of  the  beech  trees,  and  we 
arrived  at  the  old  red-brick  farm  where  M. 
de  Chalabre  was  lodging.  Not  that  we 
went  there  to  take  our  lessons ;  that  would 
have  been  an  offence  to  his  spirit  of  politeness ; 
but  as  rny  father  and  mother  were  his  nearest 
neighbours,  there  was  a  constant  interchange 
of  small  messages  and  notes,  which  we  little 
girls  were  only  too  happy  to  take  to  our  dear 
M.  do  Chalabre.  Moreover,  if  our  lessons 
with  my  mother  were  ended  pretty  early,  she 
would  say — "  You  have  been  good  girls ;  now 
you  may  run  to  the  high  point  in  the  clover- 
field,  and  see  if  M.  de  Chalabre  is  coming; 
and  if  be  is  you  ma^  walk  with  him ;  but 
take  care  and  give  him  the  cleanest  part  of 
the  path,  for  you  know  he  does  not  like  to 
dirtv  his  boots." 

1*1118  was  all  very  well  in  theory ;  but,  like 
many  theories,  the  difficulty  was  to  put  it  in 
practice.  If  we  slipped  to  the  side  of  the  path 
where  the  water  lay  longest,  he  bowed  and 
retreated  behind  us  to  a  still  wetter  place, 
leaving  the  clean  part  to  us;  yet  when  we 
got  home  his  polished  boots  would  be  without 
a  speck,  while  our  shoes  were  covered  with 
mud. 

Another  little  ceremony  which  wo  had  to 

Et  accustomed  to,  was  his  habit  of  taking  off 
I  hat  as  we  q>proaehed,  and  walking  by  us 


holding  it  in  his  hand.  To  be  sure,  he  wore  a 
wig,  delicately  powdered,  frizzed,  and  tied  iq 
a  queue  behind  ;  but  we  had  always  a  feeling 
that  he  would  catch  cold,  and  that  he  waa 
doing  us  too  great  an  honour,  and  that  he  did 
not  know  how  old,  or  rather  how  young  we 
were,  until  one  day  wo  saw  him  (far  away 
fVom  our  house)  hand  a  countrywoman  over 
a  stile  with  the  same  kind  of  dainty  cour- 
teous politeness,  lifting  her  basket  of  eggs 
over  first ;  and  then,  taking  up  the  silk-lined 
lapel  of  his  coat,  he  spread  it  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand  for  her  to  rest  her  fingers  up<m ; 
instead  of  which  she  took  his  small  white 
hand  in  her  plump  vigorous  gripe,  and  leant 
her  full  weight  upon  him.  He  carried  her 
basket  for  her  as  far  as  their  roads  lay 
together ;  and  from  that  time  we  were  less 
shy  in  receiving  his  courtesies,  perceiving  that 
he  considered  them  as  deference  due  to  our 
sex,  however  old  or  young,  or  rich  or  poor. 
So,  as  I  said,  we  came  down  from  the  clover 
field  in  rather  a  stately  manner,  and  through 
the  wicket  gate  that  opened  into  our  garden, 
which  was  as  rich  in  its  scents  of  varied  kinds 
as  the  clover  field  had  been  in  its  one  pure 
fragrance.  My  mother  would  meet  us  here ; 
and  somehow^K>ur  life  was  passed  as  much 
out  of  doors  as  in-doors,  both  winter  and 
summer — we  seemed  to  have  our  French 
lessons  more  frequently  in  the  garden  than  in 
the  house  ;  for  there  was  a  sort  of  arbour  on 
tho  lawn  near  the  drawing-room  window,  to 
which  we  always  found  it  easy  to  carry  a 
table  and  .-kairs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lesson 
paraphernalia,  if  my  mother  did  not  prohibit 
a  lesson  a!  fresco. 

M.  de  Chalabre  wore,  as  a  sort  of  morning 
costume,  a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  all 
made  of  a  kind  of  coarse  grey  cloth  which  he 
had  bought  in  the  neighbourhood ;  his  three- 
cornered  hat  was  brushed  to  a  nicety,  his  wig 
sat  as  no  one  else's  did.  (My  father's  was 
always  awry).  And  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  his  costume  when  he  came  was  a  fiower. 
Sometimes  I  fancied  he  purposely  omitted 
gathering  one  of  tho  roses  that  clustered  up 
the  tarm-houBo  in  which  he  lodged,  in  order 
to  afibrd  my  mother  the  pleasure  of  cuIUng 
her  choicest  carnations  and  roses  to  make 
him  up  his  noscgav,  or  "posy"  as  he  liked 
to  call  it;  he  had  picked  up  that  pretty 
country  word  and  adopted  it  as  sn 
especial  favourite,  dwelling  on  the  first 
syllable  with  all  the  languid  softness  of  an 
Italian  accent  Manv  a  time  have  Mary  and 
I  tried  to  say  it  like  him ;  we  did  so  admire 
his  way  of  speaking. 

Once  seated  round  tho  table,  whether  in 
the  house  or  out  of  it,  wo  were  bound  to 
attend  to  our  lessons ;  and  somehow  he  made 
us  perceive  that  it  was  a  part  of  tho  same 
chivalrous  code  that  made  him  so  helpful  to 
the  helpless,  to  enforce  the  slightest  claim  of 
duty  to  tho  full.  No  half  prepanxl  lessons  tor 
him!  The  patience  and  the  resource  with 
which  he  iUusttated  And  enforced  every  pre- 
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cept ;  the  untiring  gentleness  with  which  he 
made  our  stubborn  English  tonguoH  pronounce-, 
an'-l  mispronounce,  and  repronounce  ct-rtain 
•words;  above  all,  the  sweetness  of  temper 
which  nf*ver  varied,  were  such  us  I  have  never 
seen  equalled.  If  wc  wondered  at  these  qua- 
lities when  wc  were  children,  how  much 
greater  has  been  our  surprise  at  their  exist- 
ence since  we  have  been  grown  up,  and  have 
learnt  that,  until  his  emigration,  he  was  a  man 
of  rapid  »nd  impulsive  action,  with  tlie  iwi- 
perfei't  education  implied  in  the  circumstance 
that  at  fidcen  he  wa.s  a  sous-lieutenant  in  the 
Queen's  regiment,  and  must,  consequently, 
have  had  to  apply  himself  hard  and  consi-icn- 
tiouKly  to  master  the  language  which  he  hod 
in  after-life  to  leach. 

Twice  we  had  holidays  to  suit  his  sad 
convenience.  Holidayg  with  us  were  not 
at  Christmas  and  Midsummer,  Easter  and 
Michaelmas.  If  my  mother  was  unusually 
busy,  wo  had  what  we  called  a  holiday  ; 
though,  in  reality,  it  involved  hanler  work 
than  our  regular  lessons ;  but  we  fetched 
and  carried,  and  ran  errands,  and  became 
rosy  and  dusty,  and  sang  merry  songs  in  the 
gaiety  of  our  hearts.  Tf  the  day  was  re- 
markably tine,  my  dear  Cither — whose  spirits 
were  rather  apt  to  vary  with  the  weather — 
would  come  bursting  in  with  his  bright,  kind, 
bronzed  face,  and  carry  the  day  by  storm 
with  my  mother.  "  It  was  a  sliame  to  coop 
such  young  tilings  np  in  a  hou.w,"  he  would 
say,  "  when  every  other  young  animal  wa.s 
frolicking  in  the  air  and  sunshine.  Gnimm.ir! 
— what  was  that  but  the  art  of  arranging 
wonls? — and  he  never  knew  a  woman  but 
could  do  that  fast  enough.  Geography ! — he 
would  undertake  to  teach  us  more  geography 
in  one  winter  evening,  telling  us  of  the 
countries  where  he  had  been,  with  just  a 
map  before  him,  that  we  could  learn  in  ten 
years  with  that  stupid  lx)ok,  all  full  of  hard 
words.  As  for  the  French — why  that  must 
be  learnt,  for  he  should  not  like  M.  de  Clm- 
labre  to  think  wo  slighted  the  lessons  he 
took  so  much  pains  to  give  us ;  but  surely, 
we  could  get  up  the  earlier  to  learn  our 
French."  We  promised  by  acclamation  ;  and 
my  mother — sometimes  smilingly,  sometimes 
reluctantly — was  always  cortipelled  to  yield. 
And  these  were  the  usual  occasions  for  our 
holidays.  But  twice  we  had  a  fortnight's 
cnliro  cessation  of  French  lessons :  once  in 
January,  and  once  in  October.  Nor  did  we 
eren  sec  our  dear  French  master  during  those 
pcriofls.  We  went  several  times  to  the  top 
of  the  clover-field,  to  search  tho  dark  green 
outskirts  of  the  forest  with  our  busy  eyes; 
and  if  wc  could  have  seen  his  figure  in  that 
sha<!i.*.  I  am  sure  wo  should  have  scampered 
to  him,  forgetful  of  tho  prohibition  which 
mftde  the  forest  forbidden  ground.  But  wo 
did  not  sec  him. 

It  was  the  fiishion  in  those  days  to  keep 
children  much  loss  informed  than  they  arc 
now  on    the   Bubjccts  which   interest   their 


parents.  A  sort  of  hieroglyphic  or  cj'plicr  talk 
was  used,  in  order  to  conceal  the  iiieaning  of 
much  that  wa«  Saiii,  if  children  were  j)rescnt. 
My  mother  was  a  proficient  in  this  way  of 
talking,  and  took,  we  fancied,  a  certain 
pleasure  in  perplexing  my  father  by  inventing 
a  now  cypher,  as  it  were,  every  day.  For 
instance,  for  some  time  I  was  cilled  Martia, 
because  I  was  very  tall  of  my  age;  and  just  oa 
my  father  had  begun  to  understand  the 
name — and,  it  must  be  owned,  a  good  while 
after  I  had  learnt  to  prick  up  ray  ears  when- 
ever Martia  was  named — my  mother  suddenly 
changed  me  into  "  the  buttress,"  from  the 
habit  I  had  acquired  of  leaning  my  languid 
length  against  a  wall.  I  saw  my  father's 
perplexity  about  this  "  buttress"  for  some 
days,  and  could  have  helped  him  out  of  it, 
but  1  durst  not  And  so,  when  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  executed,  the 
news  was  too  terrible  to  be  put  into  plain 
English,  and  too  terrible  also  to  be  made 
known  to  us  children,  nor  could  we  at  once 
lind  the  clue  to  the  cypher  in  which  it  was 
spoken  about  We  heard  about  "  the  Iris 
being  blown  down;"  and  saw  my  father's 
honest  loyal  excitement  about  it,  and  the 
quiet  reserve  which  always  betokened  some 
secret  grief  on  my  mother's  part 

We  had  no  French  lcs.sons  ;  and  somehow 
tho  poor,  buttered,  storm-torn  Iris  was  to 
blame  for  this.  It  was  many  weeks  aller 
this  before  we  knew  the  full  reason  of  M.  de 
ChflJabre's  deep  depression  when  he  again 
camo  amongst  us:  why  he  shook  his  head 
wlicn  my  mother  timidly  offered  him  some 
snowdrops  on  that  first  morning  on  which  wo 
began  lessons  again  :  why  he  wore  the  deep 
mourning  of  that  day,  when  all  of  the  dress  that 
could  be  black  was  black,  and  the  white 
muslin  frills  and  rufHea  were  unstarched  and 
limp,  as  if  to  bespeak  the  very  nbamionmcnt 
of  grief  We  knew  well  enough  the  meaning 
ofthe  next  hieroglyphic  announcement — "Tho 
wicked  cruel  boys  had  broken  off  the  Whito 
Lily's  head  1"  That  beautiful  queen,  whoso 
portrait  once  had  been  shown  to  us,  with  her 
blue  eyes,  and  her  fair  resolute  look,  her  pro 
fusion  of  lightly  powdereil  hair,  her  whito 
neck,  adorned  with  strings  of  pearls.  We 
could  have  cried,  if  we  had  dared,  whea 
wo  heard  the  transparent  mysterious  words. 
We  did  cry  at  night,  sitting  up  in  bed, 
with  our  arms  round  each  other's  necks,  and 
vowing,  in  our  weak,  passionate,  childish 
way,  that  if  wc  lived  long  enough,  that  lady'a 
death  avenged  should  he.  No  one  who 
cannot  remember  that  time  can  tell  the 
shudder  of  horror  that  thrilled  through  tho 
country  at  hearing  oflhi.'*  Ia.<;t  execution.  At 
the  moment,  there  was  no  time  for  nny  con- 
aidcration  of  the  silent  horrors  emlured  for 
centuries  by  the  people,  who  at  length  rose 
in  their  madness  ngainst  their  rulers.  This 
Inst  blow  changed  our  dear  M.  de  Chalnbrc 
I  never  saw  him  again  in  quite  the  same 
gaiety  of  heart  as  before  this  lime.     There      ,. 
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seemed  to  be  tears  very  close  behind  his 
smiles  for  ever  after.  My  &ther  went  to  see 
him  when  he  had  been  about  a  week  absent 
from  us — no  reason  given,  for  did  not  we,  did 
not  every  one  know  the  horror  the  sun  had 
looked  upon !  As  soon  as  my  father  had  gone, 
my  mother  gave  it  in  charge  to  us  to  make 
the  dressing-room  belonging  to  our  guest- 
chamber  as  much  like  a  sitting  room  as 
possible.  My  father  hoped  to  bring  back 
M.  do  Chalabre  for  a  visit  to  us;  but  he 
would  probably  like  to  be  a  good  deal  alone ; 
and  we  might  move  any  article  of  furniture 
wo  liked,  if  we  only  thought  it  would  make 
him  comfortable. 

I  believe  General  Ashburton  had  been  on  a 
somewhat  similar  errand  to  my  father's 
before ;  but  ho  had  failed.  My  father  gained 
his  point,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  in  a  very 
unconscious  and  characteristic  manner.  He 
had  urged  his  invitation  on  M.  de  Chalabre, 
and  received  such  a  decided  negative  that  he 
was  hopeless,  and  quitted  the  subject 
Then  H.  de  Chalabre  began  to  relieve  his 
heart  by  telling  him  all  the  details;  my  fkther 
held  his  breatti  to  listen — at  last,  his  honest 
heart  cotdd  contain  itself  no  longer,  and  the 
tears  ran  down  his  ttce.  His  unaffected 
sympathy  touched  M.  de  Chalabre  inexpress- 
ibly ;  and  in  an  hour  after  we  saw  our  dear 
French  master  coming  down  the  clover- 
field  slope,  leaning  on  my  fiither's  arm,  which 
he  had  involuntarily  oflrered  as  a  support  to 
one  in  trouble — although  he  was  slightly 
kme,  and  ten  or  fifteen  years  older  than  M. 
de  Chalabre. 

For  a  year  after  that  time  M.  de  Chalabre 
never  wore  any  flowers ;  and  after  that,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  no  gay  or  coloured 
rose  or  carnation  could  tempt  him.  We 
secretly  observed  his  taste,  and  always  took 
care  to  bring  him  white  flowers  for  his 
posy.  I  noticed,  too,  that  on  his  left  arm, 
under  his  coat  sleeve  (sleeves  were  made 
very  open  then),  he  always  wore  a  small 
band  of  black  crape.  He  lived  to  be  eighty- 
one,  but  he  bad  the  black  crape  band  on 
when  he  died. 

M.  de  Chalabre  was  a  favourite  in  all  the 
forest  circle.  He  was  a  ^reat  acquisition  to 
the  sociable  dinner  parties  that  were  per- 
petually going  on ;  and  though  some  of  the 
ftmilies  piqued  themselves  on  being  aristo- 
cratic, and  turned  up  their  noses  at  any  one 
who  had  been  engaged  in  trade,  however 
largely,  M.  de  Chalabre,  in  right  of  his  good 
blood,  his  loyalty,  his  daring  "  preux  cheva- 
lier" actions,  was  ever  an  honoured  guest  He 
took  his  poverty,  and  the  simple  habits  it 
enforced,  so  naturally  and  gaily,  as  a  mere 
trifling  accident  of  his  life,  about  which 
neither  concealment  nor  shame  could  be  ne- 
cessary, that  the  very  servants — often  so 
much  more  pseudo-aristocratic  than  their 
masters — loved  and  rejected  the  French 
gentieman,  who  perhaps  came  to  teach  in  the 
monungs,  and  in  the  evenings  made  hi« 


appearance  dressed  with  dainty  neatness  aa 
a  dinner  guest  He  came,  lightiy  prancing 
through  the  forest  mire;  and,  in  onr  little 
hall,  at  any  rate,  he  would  pull  out  a  neat 
minute  case  containing  a  blacking-brush  and 
blacking,  and  rcpolish  his  boots,  speaking 
gaily,  in  his  broken  English,  to  the  footmao 
all  the  time.  That  blacking  case  was  his  own 
making;  he  had  a  genius  for  using  his  fingers. 
After  our  lessons  were  over,  he  relaxed  into 
the  familiar  house  friend — the  merry  play- 
fellow. We  lived  far  from  any  carpenter  or 
joiner;  if  a  lock  was  out  of  order  H.  de 
Chalabre  made  it  right  for  us.  If  any  box 
was  wanted,  his  ingenious  fingers  had  made 
it  before  our  lesson  day.  He  turned  silk 
winders  for  my  mother,  made  a  set  of  chess- 
men for  my  father,  carved  an  elegant  watch- 
case  out  of  a  rough  beef  bone— dressed  an 
littie  cork  dolls  for  us — ^in  short,  as  be  sai^ 
his  heart  would  have  been  broken  but  for  his 
joiner's  tools.  Nor  were  his  ingenious  gifts 
employed  for  us  alone.  The  fanner's  wife 
where  he  lodged  had  numerous  contrivances 
in  her  house  which  he  had  made.  One  par- 
ticularly which  I  remember  was  a  paste-bcmrd, 
made  after  a  French  pattern,  which  would 
not  slip  about  on  a  dresser,  as  he  had  observed 
her  English  paste-board  da  Su-san,  the 
farmer's  ruddy  daughter,  had  her  work-box, 
too,  to  show  us ;  and  her  cousin-lover  had  a 
wonderful  stick,  with  an  extraordinary  demon 
head  carved  upon  it ; — ill  by  M.  de  Chalabre. 
Fanner,  farmer's  wife,  Susan,  Robert,  and  ail 
were  fUU  of  his  praises. 

We  grew  from  children  into  girls — from 
girls  into  women ;  and  still  M.  de  Chalabre 
tought  on  in  the  forest ;  still  he  was  beloved 
and  honoured;  still  no  dinner-party  within 
five  miles  was  thought  complete  without  him, 
and  ten  miles'  distance  strove  to  offer  him  a 
bed  sooner  than  miss  his  company.  The 
pretty  merry  Susan  of  sixteen  had  be«i 
jilted  by  the  faithless  Robert ;  and  was  now  a 
comely  demure  dam.sel  of  thirty -one  or  two ; 
still  waiting  upon  M.  de  Chalabre,  and  still 
constant  in  respectfully  singing  his  praiae& 
Hy  own  poor  mother  was  dead ;  my  sister  wal 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  heutenani 
who  was  with  his  ship  in  the  Mediterraneaik 
My  father  was  as  youthful  as  ever  in  heart, 
and  indeed  in  many  of  his  ways ;  only  hii 
hair  was  quite  white,  and  the  old  lameness 
was  more  frequently  troublesome  than  it  l»d 
been.  An  uncle  of  his  had  left  him  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  so  he  farmed  away  to 
his  heart's  content,  and  lost  an  annual  sam  of 
money  with  the  best  grace  and  the  lightest 
heart  in  the  world.  There  were  not  even  the 
gentie  reproaches  of  my  mother's  eyes  to  be 
dreaded  now. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  peace  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  was  declared. 
We  had  heard  so  many  and  such  contradictoiy 
rumours  that  we  were  inclined  to  donbt  even 
the  "  Qazette"  at  last,  and  were  discuBM 
probabiUties  with  some  vehemence,  wImd  1L 
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de  Ohalabrc  entered  the  room,  unannoanced 
and  breathless : 

"  My  friends,  girc  me  joy !"  he  said.  "  Tlic 
Bourbons" — he  could  not  go  on ;  his  feattirvs, 
nay  his  very  fingers,  worked  with  agilalion, 
but  he  could  not  speak.  My  (either  hastened 
to  relieve  bim: 

"  We  have  heard  the  good  news  (yo\i  sec, 
girls,  it  id  quite  true  this  lime).  I  do  con- 
gratulate you,  my  dear  friend.  I  am  glad." 
And  he  seized  M.  de  Chalabre's  hand  in  his 
own  hearty  gripe,  and  brought  the  nervous 
agitation  of  the  latter  to  a  close  by  uncon- 
sciously administering  a  pretty  severe  dose  of 
wholesome  puin. 

"  I  go  to  London.  I  go  straight  this  after- 
noon to  see  my  sovereign.  My  sovereign 
holds  a  court  to-morrow  at  Grillon's  Hotel ; 
I  go  to  pay  him  my  devoirs.  I  put  on  my 
uniform  of  Gardes  clu  Corp.s,  which  have  kid 
by  these  many  years;  a  little  old,  »  litilc 
worm-eaten ;  but  never  mind ;  they  have 
been  seen  by  Marie  Antoinette,  which  gives 
them  a  grace  for  ever."  H«  walked  about 
the  room  in  a  nervous,  hurried  way.  There 
was  something  on  his  mind,  and  we  signed  to 
my  father  to  be  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  kt  it  coiue  out.  "  No !"  said  M.  de  Chal- 
abre,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I  cannot 
^■xy  adieu;  for  I  shall  return  to  say,  dear 
friends,  my  adicux.  I  did  come  a  poor  emi- 
grant ;  noble  Englishmen  took  me  for  tlieir 
friend,  and  welcomed  me  to  their  houses. 
Chalabrc  is  one  largo  mansion,  and  my 
English  friends  will  not  forsake  me;  they 
will  come  and  See  me  in  my  own  country  ; 
and,  for  their  sakesi,  not  an  English  beggar 
hhall  pa.ss  the  doors  of  Chalabre  without 
being  warmed,  and  clothed,  and  fed.  I  will 
not  say  adieu.    I  go  now  but  for  two  days." 


BY  DAWK  TO  DELHI. 


BuaiXESS  summoned  me  recently  from 
the  modem  to  the  ancient  capital  of  India. 
From  Calcutta  to  Delhi  runs  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  nine  hundred  miles  lung;  one 
of  the  few  good,  though  late,  results  of  the 
East  India  Company's  rule.  This  journey  I 
was  to  get  over  by  Dawk  travelling,  and  mj 
purpose  now  is  to  explain  what  manner  of 
travelling  that  is. 

Dawk  travelling  is  no  more  like  railway 
tnivelling,  than  a  donkey  race  is  like  the 
Newionrket  St  Lcger.  It  is  more  suggestive 
of  the  progress  of  Indian  railways.  They 
have  a  lino  at  Bombay  something  longer  than 
its  own  name  when  it  is  printed  in  large 
capitals;  Bengal  can  show  a  very  few  miles 
of  embankment  that  hare  for  tlic  last 
two  or  three  years  been  nearly  Bnisheil, 
and  some  eutliiigs  which  sanguine  people 
say  will  be  available  in  about  a  year ; 
Madras  talks  languidly  about  railways,  and 
the  North-Wcst  Provinces  have  got  as  far  as 
thinking  uf  them.    India  has  not  yet  oven 


ojme  up  to  the  advancement  of  our  old  pair- 
horse  or  four-horse  coach.  Of  Indian  roada 
in  their  customary  badness  I  say  nothing : 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  between  Calcutta 
and  Delhi,  and  of  the  improved  system  of 
travelling  thereupon — the  best  kind  of  tra- 
velling to  which  India  has  attiined,  and  that 
but  very  recently — I  shall  say  much,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  sar  it  in  my  own  leisurely 
way.  I  am  an  old  Indian;  and  we  old  In- 
dians like  to  do  things  quietly — we  are  not  to 
be  hurried. 

A  contract  was  first  entered  into  between 
rovsclf,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  North- 
\\cstern  Dawk  Company,  on  the  other; 
whereby,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  rupees  (equivalent  to  thirteen 
pounds?,  sixteen  shillings),  the  said  Company 
agreed  to  convey  me  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi. 
In  consequence  of  this  contract,  a  Dawk  was 
driven  to  my  door  one  evening,  that  it  might 
be  packed  by  nie  and  my  houseliold  over- 
night, ready  for  st-jriing  early  in  the  morn- 
ing:. A  Dawk  may  be  described  roughly  as 
a  large  palanquin  runninjij  on  four  high 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  single  horse.  It  is 
strong  but  not  elegant;  and  is  not  decorated 
in  accordance  with  the  highest  principles  of 
art;  being  painted  light  green  above  and 
black  below.  To  appear  publicly  in  such  a 
vehicle  in  England,  would  occasion  the  con- 
viction that  the  occupant  had  gone  into  the 
travelling  show  line,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
the  nest  country  fair.  The  wheels  of  the 
Daivk  arc  stout,  for  they  have  heavy  work  to 
do,  and  the  body  is  hung  high  between 
them;  for  the  Dawk  h.is  stri-ara.s  to  ford. 
Round  the  roof  a  railing  runs,  for  the  more 
secure  accommodation  of  such  heavy  luggage 
as  can  bo  packed  outside.  The  carriage  has 
a  sliding  door  on  each  side,  and  windows  like 
port-holes.  The  ro<3my  interior  is  lined  with 
a  strong  woollen  stuff  of  green  and  black  ;  it 
is  of  considerable  lengtli,  and  there  is  space 
in  it  for  a  great  many  odds  and  ends.  There 
is  a  handy  titde  shelf  in  front,  there  are  two 
ample  pockets,  there  are  stra[)s  by  which  a 
hat  or  two  may  be  shitig,  and  there  m  a 
strong  net  suspended  from  tlio  roof  by  iU 
four  corners.  Level  with  the  door-sill  w  a 
flooring  of  reasonably  elastic  cushion,  cov- 
ered to  match  the  lining  of  the  carriage;  this 
extends  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Dawk.  The  cushion  is  in  four  parts, 
one  serving  as  hd  to  a  well  in  which  the 
traveller  may  put  Kome  of  his  luggage,  or,  if 
ho  should  wish  to  sit,  may  put  his  legs.  In 
short,  the  Dawk  is  a  snug  little  house  upon 
wheels. 

In  lamily  council,  we  agreed  that,  as  my 
luggage  was  not  very  heiivy,  it  might  all  be 
packed  next  morning,  luid  next  morning 
many  hands  and  sundry  little  fingers  were  at 
work  about  the  vehicle;  which  swallowed  up 
my  luggage  as  though  it  were  but  a  mouth- 
ful, much  as  it  had  seemed  to  be  whuiv  we 
were  puttiog  it  together.     We  made  but  a 
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solemn  business  of  our  good-bye ;  and  when 
the  horse — which,  like  the  Tehiele,  vras  rather 
strong  than  elegant— was  qaite  ready  to  drag 
tne  from  the  sight  of  household  fhccs,  I  as- 
cended to  my  lair  upon  the  cushions,  oyer 
which  some  kind  packer  had  thrown  a  royai 
or  coloured  quilt,  and  which  was  ftirther 
furnished  with  a  set  of  carefully  adjusted  pil- 
lows. More  last  words  and  the  norse  had 
started ;  but  there  was  a  brief  stoppage — 
a  little  mouth,  that  never  kept  a  secret,  rose 
above  a  port-hole,  to  announce  to  me  the 
name  of  tne  maker  of  a  mysterious  and  mag- 
ni&cent  crotchet  nightcap  that  was  spread 
out  in  all  its  gloty  on  the  shelf.    It  was  too 

Slendid  to  be  worn — as  somebody  perhaps 
ought,  when  he  stole  it  near  the  journey's 
end. 

Really  off:  out  of  sight  of  the  old  house, 
and  traversing  familiar  streets.  Down  the 
broad,  busy  thoroughfare  that  traverses  the 
native  town,  or  the  iron  bridge,  out  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  upon  the  Barrackporc  road,  with 
its  fifteen  miles  of  noble  avenue.  The  first 
milestone ; — and  the  calculation  was  exceed- 
ingly comforting  that  I  had  got  over  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  my  journey ;  at  the  second 
milestone  I  had  finished  a  five-hundredth, 
and  that  sounded  like  progress :  almost  like 
having  got  half-way.  At  the  fifth  milestone 
we  had  turned  the  thousandth  into  a  two- 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole  distance.  My 
courage  rose.  Hero  was  quick  progress — we 
should  soon  be  at  the  journey's  end. 

It  was  needful  that  my  courage  should  rise 
rapidly,  for  I  had  work  to  do  that  called  for 
all  my  energies.  Calcutta  streets  I  had 
heard  much  abused,  and  of  the  Barrackporc 
Road  there  were  incessant  laudations  in  the 
town.  Now,  I  began  to  prefer  a  bad  street 
to  a  goo<l  road.  All  had  gone  smoothly  with 
mc  in  the  city ;  but,  upon  the  road ;  affairs 
within  the  Dawk  assumed  a  troubled  aspect 
Bottles  began  to  clash  together,  a  violent 
as.sault  was  made  upon  the  tea-things  by  a 
heavy  canister  of  biscuits,  and  I  felt  in  my 
domain  like  an  Emperor  within  whose  realms 
a  rcToUition  had  sprung  up.  There  was 
need  that  I  should  devote  my  whole  mind, 
and  my  whole  physical  force,  to  its  suppres- 
sion. I  re-adjusted,  re-arranged,  marshalled, 
imprisoned,  and  bound  the  elements  of  all  the 
stnfe,  and  restored  order  by  giving  a  new 
constitution  to  the  rebels,  carefully  remov- 
ing any  articles  that  were  a  cause  of 
strife,  and  substituting  others.  The  refrac- 
tory biscuit  could  be  subjugated  only  by 
keeping  it  firm  under  foot,  and  I  found  it  re- 
quisite to  lay  a  heav}'  hand  upon  other 
causes  of  contention ;  until,  by  the  course  of 
time  and  the  decrease  of  disturbing  cause,  as 
the  road  proved  better  than  its  early  promise, 
there  was  an  end  put  to  the  jarring  and  con- 
fusion. The  first  horse  completed  his  stage 
of  six  miles  and  a  fraction  very  conscien- 
tiously ;  but  then  he  was  the  show-horse  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  I  was  yet  destined  to 


be  drawn  by.  He  was  the  horse  upon  whom 
the  Dawk  Company  relied  fur  the  mainte* 
nance  of  its  respectability  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Calcutta  public.  Horse  number  two  was 
a  very  different  looking  quadruped.  He 
made  considerable  difficulty  about  starting, 
but  once  off,  he  went  well.  I  recorded  him 
in  my  note  book  as  slow  and  sure ;  but  his 
pace  was  six  miles  an  hour,  and  before  my 
journey  was  at  an  end,  I  learnt  to  put  down 
the  same  rate  of  travel  as  in  the  highest  de- 
gree rapid  and  satisfactory. 

So  wo  trotted  along  the  Borrackporo  Road 
against  a  pretty  steady  stream  of  men,  cattl<^ 
and  carriages  setting  in  towards  Calcutta 
We  also  passed  a  few  stragglers  outward- 
bound; — some  making  fbr  the  cantonments, 
others  with  forage  elephants  so  laden  with 
leafy  boughs  that  they  looked  like  sublime 
Jacks  in  the  Green.  A  third  horse  brought 
us  to  the  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  which  we 
crossed  upon  a  clumsy  ferry-boat  That  was 
a  v«ork  of  time.  The  first  four  or  five  riven 
which  intersect  the  path  of  the  Qrand  TVank 
Road  have  not  yet  been  bridged. 

My  journey  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  my  clothes  were  on  the 
roof  of  the  Dawk,  duly  protected  in  a  couple 
of  pitarrahs.  A  pitarrah  is  a  deep,  square, 
tin  box,  commonly  painted  green,  with  a 
pjrramidal  lid,  from  which  rain  runs  off 
instantly,  and  standing  like  a  haystack  on 
a  wooden  frame,  with  wooden  legs.  No  con- 
scientious artist  will  make  a  pitarrah  of  any 
other  than  the  shape  and  pattern  sanctioned 
by  long  custom.  The  tin  box  is  jacketed  in 
yellow  wax  cloth.  Changes  of  clothes,  to 
suit  all  changes  of  weather,  I  had  ready 
within  the  Dawk,  with  a  variety  of  bats 
and  caps  varying  between  a  Fez  night-«ap 
nr  a  wide-awiUie,  and  the  best  beaver  which 
was  to  bo  worn  on  state  occasions  when  I  get 
to  Delhi  There  were  also  Delhi  boots,  old 
road  shoes,  and  Dawk  slippers.  There  were, 
within  my  dominions,  books,  pens,  ink,  sketch 
books,  a  note  book,  sardines,  biscuits,  brandy, 
ginger-bread  nuts,  tea,  sugar,  water  bottles, 
lozenges,  lucifers,  pistols  (presented  by  a 
nervous  friend),  a  telescope,  a  lamp,  a  knifi^ 
a  hammer,  a  riding-whip,  and  a  bag  of  coia 
forming  a  help  yet  more  likely  to  make  the 
mare  to  go. 

Over  the  Hooghly,  and  for  sevent  stagM 
on.  We  crossed  the  creek  of  the  Hi^xj* 
by  means  of  a ricketty  wooden  bridge,  am- 
grace  to  the  Government  My  attention  wti 
particularly  called  to  it  by  the  &ct  that  I 
paid  there  a  toll  of  one  rupee,  the  only  toD 
upon  the  line. 

I  had  expected  rain  according  to  the 
season,  though  the  day  was  glorious;  and 
having  spent  some  time  in  the  fortificatiao 
of  my  ark,  looked  forward  art  anxiou.slv  w 
the  first  downpour,  as  a  yonni;  mariner  Vb« 
has  read  up  his  law  of  storms  looks  foratritl 
of  his  skill  in  predicting  from  the  barometer 
the  first  hurricane.    The  storm  came  just  at 
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I  had  put  the  (inishiag  touch  to  my  prepa- 
rations. The  corriiigu  was  too  much  warped 
by  tliu  fierce  sun  to  bo  entirely  water-tight ; 
hut  I  pressed  down  the  front  window  with 
my  feet,  holding  the  side  porU  with  n»y 
hands,  and  by  such  exertions  weathered  the 
storm  nobly. 

Wo  travelled  night  and  day ;  the  cushioned 
floor  of  the  Dawk  fonned  a  very  good  bed, 
nnd  I  could  sleep  well,  subject  of  course  to 
the  interruption  incident  to  a  periodical 
clamour  caused  by  the  starting  of  a  horse. 
The  horses  were  throughout  the  line  bnd, 
and  the  contractors,  I  suspect,  too  often  dis- 
honest There  were  frequent  difficulties 
raised  over  the  getting  of  a  horse  at  all ;  in 
a  stable  that  contained  three,  two  might  be 
(ick,  and  one  weary  from  over-work.  There 
was  no  rest  for  the  weary ;  he  must  in  that 
case  walk  his  stage.  The  best  horses  were 
in  bad  condition.  To  persuade  an  animal  to 
start  was  often  the  work  of  ftve  or  six  men 
aiding  the  whip  of  the  driver  on  the  box, 
some  beating  the  poor  beast,  one  pulling  at 
his  head,  one  perhaps  at  his  log,  another 
pushing  nt  a  wheel,  and  all  pouring  out 
benediction  and  malediction,  persuatiion,  en- 
troaty  nnd  command  with  vast  volubility.  He 
was  their  child,  their  son,  their  brother,  thtir 
good  uncle,  their  esteemed  brother-in-law. 
He  was  &  gentleman :  he  was  a  i>i^,  a 
prince  :  ho  was  a  something  unutterably  bad, 
and  so  were  all  his  ancestors  for  several 
generations,  and  relations  ever  so  many  de- 
grees removed.  Would  his  highness  be  pleased 
to  budge?  When  he  did  move,  it  was  some- 
times to  run  away.  On  such  occasions  we 
could  romplcto  a  stage  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour.  Sometimes  he  walked  hxn 
distance,  but  he  rarely  stopped,  unles.s  he 
thorouglily  broke  down  upon  the  road.  Bad 
as  the  liiirses  arc,  they  are  perhaps  as  gowl  as 
can  be  furnished  for  the  money ;  better  ciitlJe 
would  be  very  costly  on  so  long  a  line,  and 
perhaps  good  horses  would  be  used  up  quite 
as  soon  as  the  sorry  animals  now  furnisht'd. 
Ah  it  i.s,  we  arc  justified  m  regarding  this 
kind  of  travel  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Koad 
as  wonderful  for  India;  the  rate  being 
a  trifle  over  a  hundred  miles  a  day  (of 
twenty-four  hours),  and  the  cost  not  great 
— about  threepence  halfpenny  a  mile. 
There  are  also  gooJ  rest  housfs,  or  Da^uk 
Bungnlows,  provided  at  not  infrcqueDt 
intervals. 

At  mi'lnight,  after  my  first  day  of  journey- 
ing, I  was  pacing  under  the  moon  before  an 
inhospitJiWe  door  at  Burdwan,  waiting  until 
some  slee|)-bewildercd  agent  had  regained 
activity  enough  to  read  and  to  write  entries 
n  thc'bokhitra  or  waybill.  He  kept  me  at  his 
door  for  an  hour;  and,  aflerwanln,  I  always 
knew  where  there  was  an  agent  of  the 
Transit  Company  by  the  detention  to  which 
I  was  subjected.  These  gentlemen  wore  a 
kind  of  road  bogies :  I  felt  their  malign  in- 
fluence, but  never  saw  them. 


Again  in  the  same  night  I  awoke  suddenly, 
and  found  all  still  and  quiet,  "  C(VM;hman^" 
I  cried,  "what  is  the  matter  now?  Why  aro 
wo  not  moving?"  No  answer.  No  coach- 
man. No  sound  even  of  the  horse.  I  opened 
one  side-door  snd  looked  out.  I  perceived 
only  darkness,  drizr-le,  and  a  wide  gleam 
of  water.  I  looked  out  on  the  other  side  : 
darkness,  drizzle,  and  a  wider  gleam  of  water. 
Coachman  and  syce  (groom)  gone ;  horso 
gone ;  traveller  left  to  wake  np  in  the  middle 
of  a  flood,  swamp,  lake,  river,  I  knew  not  what 
After  a  time,  however,  I  heard  voices  and 
the  splash  of  an  approaching  horse.  Coach- 
man and  syce  had  been  for  away  to  get  him 
from  a  dist.atit  stnble,  and  perhaps  to  have  u 
nap  and  pipe  at  the  same  time. 

Again  in  that  night  1  awoke.  We  seemed 
to  be  grinding  our  «ay  slowly  through  sand 
and  shingle,  in  the  bed  of  a  shallow  river, 
under  a  dark  tunnel  that  hung  close  over  our 
hcad.s.  There  was  much  noise  and  shouting. 
When  I  was  thoroughly  arou.ved  by  it,  I 
found  that  we  were  working,  with  the  aid  of 
coolies,  over  a  piece  of  newly  repaired  road. 
The  sand  and  shingle  I  found  to  be  hiiikur, 
or  the  concrete  used  for  metalling.  The 
tunnul  was  the  darkness  of  the  night  under  a 
leaden  sky.  .Xt  sunrise  we  were  still  working 
along,  b}'  the  aid  of  coolie.^,  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  over  the  newly  re- 
paired roa<L 

At  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  I 
had  advanced  ninety  miles  upon  my  journey; 
and,  happening  then  to  arrive  near  a  Dawk 
bungalow,  or,  as  it  is  called  officially,  a 
staging  bungalow,  I  considered  that  Ihad 
leisure  to  put  in  and  refresh.  These  bunga- 
lows are  built  by  Government  for  the  accom- 
modation, at  fixed  rates,  of  the  higher  grades 
of  travellers.  One  of  them  generally  contains 
two  separate  suites  of  apartments,  a  dining, 
sitting  and  bedroom,  and  a  dres.sing  and  bath 
room; — the  last  being  the  most  esscntiah 
The  furniture  is  not  more  than  a  bed,  a  tabic, 
two  or  three  chairs,  and  the  bathing-room 
aiiparalus.  There  is  an  establishment  of 
scrvanLs,  a  khansuman  or  steward,  a  bearer, 
cofik  and  sweeper. 

On  driving  up  to  the  door  of  the  building, 
I  was  met  in  due  form  by  the  steward  ;  who, 
with  a  respectful  introductory  salaam,  desired 
to  know  what  he  should  prcp.irc  for  my 
refreslmient  I  had  often  heard  joke.'s  on  thie 
subject  of  Dawk  bungalow  refreshment,  res- 
pecting, especially,  the  a-ssuraneea  of  the 
steward  that  ho  has  anything  and  every- 
thing, and  his  final  production  of  a  tough  hen 
eaten  twenty  minutes  after  her  last  cluck. 
Those  jokes  refer  perhaps  to  a  past  time. 
The  stewards  of  to-day  profess  only  to  have 
fowl,  and  are  surprised  if  any  other  article  is 
mentioned.  The  question  "  What  shall  I 
prepare  i"  means  simply,  "  How  shall  I  pre- 
pare it?  Shall  the  bird  of  the  bungalow 
be  roasted,  boiled,  grilled,  stewed  or  curried  ?" 
I  changed   the  mode    of   cooking   at  each 
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resting  place,  and  hod  no  samooess  (o  com- 
plain (jC 

While  Mrs.  Partlet  was  in  preparation, 
ftnd  a  kettle  of  water  getting  ita  steam  up 
for  a  cup  of  tea  to  succeed,  1  could  secure 
to  myself  the  morning  comfort  of  a  share,  a 
t»th,'  and  a  complete  change  of  clothes.  I 
did  not  stop  at  that,  or  any,  bungalow  ten 
minutes  longer  than  was  necessary  for  my 
reasonable  comfort;  and,  having  paid  the 
■tipulated  rupee  for  a  day's  hire  for  the 
apartment,  and  another  for  the  refreshment 
and  backshet'sh  or  gratuity,  signed  the  bun- 
galow book  before  noon,  noting  in  the  column 
for  remarks,  "  Everything  satisfactory,"  and 
went  on. 

Our  progress  was  much  as  before.  The 
road  all  the  way,  except  where  its  wounds 
were  being  healed  with  a  plasi  jr  of  bunkur, 
was  in  a  sound  condition,  tbn  worst  of  it 
being  the  Barrackpore  road,  jrst  outside 
Calcutta.  We  had  an  event  TJih  a  horse 
that  vras  brought  to  the  door  to  excite  my 
pity,  and  I  did  pity  it ;  but,  as  there  was  no 
other,  it  was  harnessed  ;  and,  being  hamcsscd, 
ran  away  with  us  and  came  to  the  end  of  its 
stage  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

At  about  the  hundred  and  third  milestone 
I  saw  ribing  ground  ahead.  As  I  had  resided 
for  sixteen  years  on  flats,  it  was  the  first 
undulating  country  I  had  seen  during  that 
time ;  and,  perhaps  partly  for  that  reason, 
as  we  ascended  the  ridge  of  Khnirasolc, 
the  scenery  reminded  me  of  moorland  pros- 

Sts  in  the  north  country  at  home.  In 
Mnding  the  ridgo  on  the  other  side,  I 
was  moved  almost  to  tears  by  the  English 
look  of  the  Dcrmoodah  valley,  with  a  river 
winding  into  the  remote  distance,  and  the 
smoky  chimneys  of  the  coal-mines  that  coin- 
pleteu  the  resemblance  to  those  unfnrgolton 
scenes  famiriar  to  my  youth.  Mountains 
presently  began  to  loom  on  the  horizon 
tiEl  they  crowded  on  my  sight.  My  heart 
bounded  in  their  presence. 

I  found  that  the  beggars,  which  abotind 
along  the  whole  road,  scorned  some  of  the 
pice  which  would  pass  current  in  Calcutta ; 
and  that  a  telescope  was  good,  not  only  to 
bring  far  objects  near,  but  also  to  remove 
near  oSjccts  to  a  distance.  If  the  crowd 
of  beggnrs  became  trouWcsoiiie  I  levelled  my 
telescope  with  a  bang,  and  awny  they  all 
scampered,  npparcntly  considering  it  to  be 
some  near  rclntion  to  a  loaded  cannon. 

In  the  middle  of  a  fine  night  wc  reached 
the  river  Barackur,  and  crossed  it  after 
much  hallooing,  by  the  help  of  a  ferry- 
boat and  coolies.  Tlion  on,  in  a  drizzly 
morning  over  a  wild  moorland.  Then 
through  more  cheerful  country,  while  T  hung 
over  my  map  and  gazed  at  the  clenr  sky 
ahead  for  a  first  'ight  of  the  majestic  nn'd 
sacred  mountiin  Pnrisnauth.  We  cnme  upon 
it  in  a  dis.ippointing  way ;  hut,  nfter  wo  bnd 
passed  it  for  a  long  time,  it  remnined  the 
grandest  feature  of   the  scene  behind  our 
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backs,  with  clouds  at  its  summit  and  fine  grey 
crags  projecting  here  and  there  out  of  the 
forest  of  green  trees  which  reaches  to  its  very 
top.  At  one  station,  soon  after  passing 
Parisnauth,  there  were  two  horses  so  ob- 
viously unfit  for  senice,  that  the  ne.xt  stage 
was  performed  without  a  horse,  bv  help  of 
nine  coolies.  I  should  have  said  eight  and  a 
boy ;  but,  among  coolies,  boys  arc  the  best 
men  always.  These  rattled  us  on  me.., 
through  tlic  twilight,  achic'ving  seven  mil 
of  hilly  country  in  an  liour  and  Iwcnty-se 
minutes.  Tlireepence  halfpenny  per  n: 
and  man's  pay  to  the  boy,  sent  thi 
home  shouting  and  singing  with  the  fullest 
sati:4faction. 

After  three  days  of  this  life  I  hail  falleti 
into  the  travelling  habit,  and  adopted  my 
carriage  as  a  home.  On  awaking  early  in 
the  morning  I  threw  open  the  doors  and 
windows  of  my  little  room,  and  sat  in  ths 
doorway  with  my  feet  upon  the  step,  enjoying 
the  fresh  air.  Then  I  took  a  light  breakfast 
of  biscuit  and  water,  made  ray  ro«m  tidy  for 
the  day;  and,  at  about  nine  or  ten  oV'lofk, 
hiilttd  at  a  Dnwk  bungalow  for  more  complete 
refreshment  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  man, 
ftftiT  the. manner  already  detailed.  Then  on 
I  went  agnjn,  amusing  myself  with  si 
things;  recording  the  rate  of  progrcs.s  in 
note-book  by  help  of  my  watch  and  the  mil 
stones,  looking  about  me,  jumping  out  to 
help  on  a  weak  or  hi.y  horse,  and  doing  any- 
thing but  read.  I  had  plenty  of  l)Ooks  with 
me,  but  could  not  fix  my  nnnd  on  their 
contents.  AVhen  evening  came,  I  sat  in  tho 
doorway  again,  or  stood  on  the  step,  till  tho 
night  chill  drove  me  into  my  lair;  then  I  put 
on  a  flannel  coat,  supped  upon  biscuit  and 
weak  brniidy  and  water,  and  went  ea.sily  to 
sleep.  When  stoppages,  or  other  night  dia- 
turlinnccs  aroused  me,  I  looked  at  the  tim* 
by  help  of  a  lucifer  match,  inquired  of  the 
coach  man  as  to  place,  and  resumed 
shimbcrs. 

On  the  fottrth  day  of  the  journey  I 
crossed  tho  Barackur,  on  that  occasion  by 
a  hand.wtno  stone  bridge  of  nine  nrcheSL 
Towards  evening  we  cro.ssod  a  still  In 
bridge  of,  I  think,  si.ttecn  grand  arcl 
cro.ssing  the  I^etijan.  These  wen  indi 
noble  bits  of  road-making,  though  I  should 
.«ay  that  a  detachment  of  three  arches  oTsr 
a  side  stream  had  broken  down  not  numr 
days  previous  to  our  arrival  at  it  The 
event  of  the  fourth  day's  travel  wag  the 
ri<k'  through  the  Dunwah  Pass.  At  the  pre- 
vious stage  a  smart-looking  Mivssulman — the 
horse-contractnr  I  suppose — civilly  announced 
his  intention  of  accompanying  me  to  Dunwah, 
and  frtimd  accomrrodntion  for  himself  behimi 
Tlie  road  was  much  the  same  a.s  u.stinl,  and 
there  was  no  i>arttcular  sign  of  mountain, 
iinlil  presently  I  found  that  we  were  going 
ttinvii  hill  bj'  a  winding  road  most  rapidly. 
My  Mussulman  friend  ran  alongside,  holding 
on  by  tho  front  of  the  carriage.     Down 
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went  at  an  increasing  rate,  up  a  small  slope 
onJ  then  donrn  again,  precipitous  descent  on 
either  hand,  and  a  thick  rocky  jungle  at  the 
bottom.  Tlie  Mussulman  looked  back  at  inc 
once  or  twice ;  and  seeing  thnt  t  did  not 
flinch,  we  shot  down  witliout  any  inter- 
ruption, till  we  found  our  •way  into  a  pic- 
turesque ravine,  from  which  a  short  ascent 
led  to  tijc  open  plain  beyond  We  had,  for 
some  stages,  been  rifiing  imperceptibly  to 
the  edge  of  a  mountain  ridgo  upon  a  sort 
of  table  land,  and  bad  thus  descended  to 
the  jilnins  apiin,  leaving  a  highly  respectable 
range  of  hills,  suddenly  discovered,  at  our 
backs. 

At  twilight  we  crossed  the  sandy  bed  of 
tlic  Booregha,  one  of  the  river  arms  that 
forma  the  island  of  StierghaUy,  at  which  I 
ppjposcd  to  rest  The  coolies  who  helped  ua 
across,  having  completed  that  business,  rc- 
queeterd  to  bo  paid  of)',  as  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  other  river.  They  were, 
however,  so  well  pleased  with  what  I  gave 
them,  that  they  agreed  by  acclnniation  to  run 
me  across  the  island  and  over  the  stream  on 
the  other  side,  the  Moorlmr.  lu  the  town 
on  the  inland  J  Stopped  at  tlie  bungalow,  and 
$:etit  home  tidings  through  the  post  ofScc, 
When  we  had  crossed  the  &[oorhur  I  paid 
off  the  coolies  again,  and  dismissed  them  with 
a  salaam.  "  No,"  they  cried  ;  "  you  will  wuut 
us  yet."  I  wa.s  to  have  a  new  coachman  nt 
that  stage  of  my  journey — the  fourth  driver 
since  I  had  left  Calcutta — but  coachnuui  and 
horse  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  coacb- 
manV  linrn  was  on  the  vehicle,  and  the  coolies, 
fiti'ling  it,  began  to  perform  bugle  calls,  which 
really  did  fftch  in  the  missing  cavalry.  It 
proved  a  sorry  horse ;  and,  being  harnessed 
to  the  shafts,  Iny  down  and  determined  that 
it  would  not  rise  again.  We  did  indeed  find 
the  help  of  the  coolies  useful. 

The  great  event  of  the  road  nest  day  was 
a  meeting  with  an  EnglLsh  dog,  upon  its 
travels  lise  myself,  and  evidently  gla<l  to 
look  upon  a  face  tlvit  was  not  black.  He  at 
once  came  up  to  me,  and  offered  me  the  nose 
of  fi-iendship  in  return,  for  which  I  tickkd 
hi«i  ears  with  familiar  English  words,  and  his 
palate  with  some  biscuits.  His  companion, 
who  looked  like  a  Pariah,  stood  stolidly  by, 
and  I  throw  biscuit  to  hhn  also,  which  lie 
had  not  expected,  and  ate  ravenously  without 
any  sign  of  thanks.  Two  or  three  miles 
farther  on,  after  fording  a  shallovv  river,  I 
met  an  oI<i  Calcutta  fi-iend  on  his  way  back 
to  the  metropolis,  and  exchanged  with  him 
some  information  useful  on  the  road.  Next 
morning  wo  reached  the  river  Soano,  where 
there  is  not  a  bridge,  and  found  it  full  from 
bank  to  bank.  While  waiting  for  a  ferry,  I 
was  accosted  by  something  better  than  an 
English  ilog — a  countryman  (here  statiooed 
as  surveyor  of  tl>e  roads.  We  were  at  once 
friends:  I  received  his  hospitality,  and  ac- 
knowledged my  sense  of  it  by  a  present  of 
Bomr.  of  the  books  that  I  had  not  read.     lie 


was  a  great  reader,  but  I  left  him  print 
enough  to  last  him  for  a  month. 

We  spent  two  hours  in  the  crossing  of  the 
Soane.  Had  the  water  been  low,  wc  should 
have  been  three  times  as  long,  bocan.«e  we 
should  liavc  been  dragged  over  bj  a  team  of 
bullocks  who  would  have  sunk  occasioaaUj  in 
the  sands.  I  had  time  to  sketch  the  romantic 
fortress  of  Rhotasghur  during  the  passage. 
Then  on  we  went,  passing  the  huge  fantastic 
niausolcuni  of  Sherc  Shah,  siid  pa.ssing  what 
I  thought  more  interesting  still,  the  bullock 
^>'aggons  of  a  wealthy  Hindoo  fiimily  on  the 
way  to  tho  holy  city  of  Benarca  I  wl- 
njired  the  magniflceot  oxen,  and  tlio  thick 
peopling  of  the  waggons,  the  pretty  children 
peeping  at  the  foreigner  through  loopholes, 
and  from  imder  scre«ns.  As  for  the  tine  old 
chief,  their  father,  ho  did  not  aj)pear  to  be 
well  pleased  at  my  manifest  admiration  of 
his  little  ones.  Fatherly  pride  gave  place  to 
his  dreail  of  "  tho  evil  eye." 

By  this  time  I  had  began  to  observe  a 
change  in  the  costume  and  manners  of  the 
people,  so  great  that  I  considerc<l  myself  to 
bo  already  virtually  in  the  Norih-West 
Provinccii.  In  place  of  the  dirty  whitey- 
brown  rags  of  the  low  country  there  were 
coloured  garments  gracefully  adjusted ;  tho 
women  had  no  longer  a  subdued  look,  and 
were  comely,  although  very  black  indeed. 
Reflection  upon  such  matters,  and  upon  any 
matter,  was  soon  made  impossihie  ;  for  wo 
arrived  at  a  certain  stretch  of  a  roail  that  has 
l)cen  under  repair  since  its  first  formation. 
It  was  at  first  too  low,  and  suffered  flooding, 
so  it  is  now  being  raised  bwlily  for  many 
inil6s.  Little  of  tliat  road  was  fairly  to  be 
considered  practicable  ;  and,  some  pMis  of  it 
that  were  too  stitf  for  the  strongest  travelling 
machine,  obliged  us  to  turn  out  into  the  fields 
and  to  drive  across  country  as  best  we  could, 
all  our  etforts  being  furthered,  and  made  euc- 
oe.isful,  by  the  constant  help  of  coolies. 

This  trouble  surmounted,  we  rattled  along 
over  the  handsome  stone  bridge  spanning 
the  Kanimnassa.  Wc  were  really  at  last 
in  the  Norlh-Wcst  Provinces.  After  a 
lime  wo  renchcd  tho  banks  of  tho  Ganges, 
opposite  Benares.  There  again  we  had  a 
we.nry  ferrying,  poling  up,  pidling  up,  and 
running  down  the  stream  before  we  could 
get  properly  across  ;  but  a  better  opportunity 
of  examining  carefully  the  fanta!?tie  architec- 
ture of  the  temples  which  crowned  the  city 
on  its  river  front  could  not  have  been 
nfforeled  in  another  way.  At  Benares  I 
fiiiii^il  that  dny ;  and  began  tho  next  in  chargo 
of  a  kind  frit-nd,  who  showed  me  all  the 
lions,  and  much  wtmdercd  at  the  fiiculty  for 
dropping  suddenly  asleep  engendered  by  a 
course  of  Dawk  travelling. 

On  again  through  the  finest  conntry  I  had 

yet  seen,  sloping  in  long  undulations  to  the 

Gnnge.s.     Our  pace  at  one  stage  now  attained 

fotirteen  miles  an  hour.     At  mulnight  I  waa 

i  agaio  crossing  the  Ganges  to  reach  AllaA^«bk&*. 
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whose  fort  rose  bl&CH  and  rugged  in  the  dis- 
t&nov.  The  boatmen,  as  they  rowed,  set  up 
a  chant,  in  which  I  detected  notif*  of  a 
coming;  fitonii,  and  of  tbu  backsheesh  Ihcy 
would  all  dcsenru  for  bringing  luc  safely 
through  it  The  storm  came  suddenly  upon 
us;  we  crossed  safelj',  not  without  some  risk  ; 
and  backsheesh  fullowed.  At  Allahabad  an 
agent  kept  us  waiting  in  thu  rain,  I  fretted 
myself  to  sleep,  and  n^'oke  nest  morning 
fourte^-n  mile*  nearer  my  journey's  end.  In 
the  evening  I  reached  Futtelipore,  where 
there  were  ifriends  ready  to  cheer  the  travel- 
ler with  a  boisterous  welcome.  Greatly 
refWshcd  both  in  flesh  and  spirit,  and  most 
lavishly  provisioned,  1  set  off  again  after  a 
day's  delay,  and  early  the  next  morning  at 
Cawnpore  I  for  the  first  time  saw  an  agent. 
He,  being  an  old  Calcutta  acquaintance,  gave 
me  a  cup  of  tea  and  ten  minutes  of  cheerful 
talk.  That  helped  me  on  again.  The  horses 
too  had  latterly  improved,  though  there 
were  still  some  who  required  the  combined 
powers  of  cajolery  and  cudgelry  to  8«t  them 
going. 

The  next  day  troubled  U8  with  heavy  rains 
and  roadii  under  repair.  AVe  frequently  stuck 
bst  in  the  moist  kuid-ur,  when  the  syce  and 
coBchmau  impressed  all  passers  by  into  the 
service  neces-sary  for  our  extrication.  I  was 
BOrry  to  lind  that  the  poor  people  whom  I 
paid  for  such  services,  generally  geenicil 
astonished  at  my  liberality — or  honesty,  I 
gave  never  more  than  what  was  just.  The 
traffic  all  the  way  from  Allahabad  had  been 
immense.  The  road  was  in  some  places 
almost  blocked  up  with  trains  of  waggans, 
strings  of  camels,  carriages,  and  cattle  uf  all 
kinds. 

As  the  day  ended  the  road.s  improved, 
aftd  I  turncil  in  that  evening  for  the  last  time 
at  a  siagi.'-buiigjdow.  I  was  only  fifty  miles 
from  Delhi.  In  the  night  I  was  conscious 
of  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road,  and  of  cros.siiig 
a  very  long  suspension  bridge,  which  I 
endeavoured  drowsily  to  examine  by  the  light 
of  a  lucifer  match.  It  was  that  of  the 
Hindum.  At  five  o'clock  next  morning  [  was 
afoot  with  my  best  hat  on,  and  my  cinriage 
jolting  by  my  side,  upon  the  bridge  of  boutn 
over  the  Jumna.  \Ve  were  making  our 
triumphal  entry  into  Delhi.  Not  reckoning 
the  8tt>ppagcii  at  Benares  and  Futtelipore, 
we  had  traversed  the  nine  hundred  milu!^  in 
about  eight  days  and  a  half;  excellent  work 
for  India  and  the  rains.  The  rains,  liowevL-r, 
hod,  luckily  for  me,  been  less  troublesome 
than  usuaL 

Although  "  the  Company"  have  had  pos- 
seftsion  of  British  India  fur  centuries  the  Grand 
Trunk  RoaJ,  of  which  I  have  here  attempted 
to  give  nn  idea,  is  no  more  tlian  about  fifteen 
jearsold;  Dawk  travelling,  however,  is  n  thing 
of  yesterday.  The  vehicle  haf^  been  brought 
into  existence  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  com- 
peting transit  companies,  and  is,  in  its  way, 
now    almost    perfect.       If   it    were    water- 


tight, I  think  it  would  be  a>i!«olutely  perfect. 
The  road,  which  is  really  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  vehicle,  is  equal  to  the  best 
Macadamised  roads  in  England,  barring  some 
very  bad  bits  here  and  there  and  the  exten 
sive  repairs  always  going  on  in  sundry  places, 
always  performed  with  the  utmost  dclil>o 
ration.  There  is  a  want  of  bridges  fho,  tha 
will  in  time  be  remedied.  Five  streams  have 
to  be  ferried  or  forded  between  the  Uooghly 
and  the  Soanc,  to  say  nothing  of  (be  pnssags 
by  ferry  of  those  two  very  fonnidable  rivero; 
and  of  the  Ganges  in  two  placex — at  Bcnarc^s 
and  Allahabad.  I  think  that  the  road,  when 
it  is  good,  is  of  better  quality  in  Bengal  than 
in  the  Upper  Provinces,  either  because  the 
material  is  harder,  the  stuipe  more  convex, 
or  tlie  traffic  lews.  The  whole  line  extendi, 
I  should  observe,  to  Peshawur,  but  of  the 
upper  part  I  know  nothing  from  experience, 
and  am  told  that  it  is  not  yet  worthy  of 
praise. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  FEN. 

GLoRioua  and  grand  i.t  this  onr  time ; 

A  irrcnt  prone  epic,  rich  willj  food 
For  intiny  an  nflcr  poot'n  rlivuie 

Wh«!n  tn«!tcr  Rhiill  be  «oiil-Ki)Miied: 
Yet  often,  when  tho  heart  ifrows  faint 

Witli  (tl«ro  of  ga»,  nn<l  climif  of  »tcnni, 
It  froaUeil*  nt  the  aspcot  qnniiil 

or  aonio  beloved  old-frorlJ  driHim; 
Some  fublo  wliere  we  rpf  tll^  Mrth 

Bloom  roiicbl.v-*'"  M  wood -fiowers. 

And  mnrv.'ls  of  coiii 

Sliow  Heaven  ih'Ti  v  onnt. 

Aud,  u  »iic1i  wle»  aru  olieriiili'il  most 

When  WintpT  conin«  with  rainy  flutr, 
And  Night,  dilntiiii;  like  ■  i^hiMtt,' 

Tonchcs  fumilinr  thinfrs  with  awe— 
Tlie  itUtry  whic-h  I  ti<ll  thali  bo 

Of  ohl  cnohnntmont,  dark  and  droar, 
Tt't  Mill  prcAcrving,  like  the  »ea. 

Some  reflex  of  the  ekyoy  sphere. 

Why  ridea  Sir  Cradook  monnftilly 
From  mom  to  ovo  with  downcast  eye  f 
Why  droop*  Sir  Cradoolt  day  by  day  I 
M'hy  luni!*  hia  hair  from  black  to  grey  I 
Bo  ift  a  Kiiiffht  of  whom  report 
Spenka  nohiv — one  of  Arthnr'a  court — 
And  in  tho  fK'KhnesH  of  his  Oifo ; 
Yet  ifricf,  which  iiothin(f  can  M»noir«>, 
ilim  driven  him  to  tlie  bearded  wooda  ' 
.\iiil  moniitainong  dumb  BoUtiuloa; 
Where,  like  nn  Iron  Btntao,  ulill 
Be  holda  on  with  an  iron  will. 

A  twelvemonth  since,  Sir  Oadoek's  pleasnn 
Know  neither  hounds, nor  eh»niro,uor  taoasixre* 
A  nowly-mnrriod  tn»ti,  and  blent  • 

With  oMo  in  whom  hin  aoni  found  roaU 
In  nznrc  calm  tlio  Future  lay. 
Like  hillit  in  heaven.    But,  on  a  day, 
A»  home  ho  wended  from  tha  chase, 
A  Krrvarit  witli  a  nnllid  face 
Met  liim,  and  told  how  anncd  men 
Ilnd  forcud  hi^  castle  gwtca,  and  then 
From  ont  hi»  Indy'a  bower  hiid  dragrp'd 
Her  barbaroimly,  tied  and  (Bwu'd, 
And  bound  Iior  on  a  wild  black  horse, 
And  »wiftly  over  hoalh  onJ  sfnthe 
Into  UiG  foren  fled  like  wind. 
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Sir  Cmdoclc  fared  lu  one  struck  blind 
With  auddea  nit;lit.    Awliilo  )ie  stood 
Moveleiu ;  iheu  diuib'd  iuto  the  wood, 
Aiiil  nriidl;  galbp'd  round  about, 
Aud,  wilh  cimtinuul  cr^'  and  sliimt, 
Wunt  era.ihing  tliroiich  great  leafy  spacu 
Or  imo  dusky  inward  pUcca, 
Bmitiii);  throufli  siiuttur'd  boitgha  straugo  light 
And  toiupetil',  til!  the  brood,  blunk  nigut 
Stared  from  the  aky — a  Iiq«  Despair, 
Sturleas,  and  black,  and  cold,  mud  l>are. 

For  mnnv  moothi  Sir  Crxiock  sought 
Hid  liidy  ;  Lut  lis  found  her  not : 
And  DOW,  «ven  hope  itnolf  hod  fled, 
And  the  tweet  world  «eem'd  dumb  and  dead, 
And  like  s  bt>d^  without  a  touL 
Yut,  that  liis  tito  mi^ht  have  Kome  got], 
Some  lioaliliy  purportu  that  might  keep 
]tit  spirit  from  a  itlaj^Diint  sleep, 
Sir  Cradook  row'd  lo  spend  lua  dsyii 
In  seeking  hurd  uud  (•emba6  wajis— 
Fierce  buttles  with  enchanlmeat*  grim 
On  misty  moorlaDdii  wide  and  dim, 
In  wood«  or  ghoitly  botues,  noir 
The  rotting  of  a  grey  flut  iimru. 
And  80  with  Ktedtiut  hourt  he  ridei 
Through  valley*,  or  on  cold  hill-sides, 
Or  fur  into  tho  de«p  recesseit 
Of  the  wnsta  land«  and  wlldemesMs; 
But  nothing  he  hooj,  of  bliM  or  bale. 

The  oM  year  hod  no<T  wax'd  thin  nod  pale  ; 
The  winter  hod  ooine:  tlie  troea  were  bora; 
The  W0IU7  clouds  in  the  dark  »till  air 
Slept  ever,  and  threw  a  preut  »ho<low  round 
Under  the  heavens  and  over  the  ground. 
The  Chriatmaa  season  drew  nigh  and  Higher : 
Merry  it  waa  by  the  red  log-Bro, 
Merry  for  old  man,  womau,  and  child. 
But  CriKlock  abode  in  the  lie^erta  wild, 
With  lonely  muainirs  and  thoni(hts  doront 
Warming  the  oolduoaa  round  about. 
And  praying  for  aotoe  adveuturo  aoon. 

And  so  it  befel  in  an  afternoon 
Tliat  throngh  a  foreft  he  rode,  and  saw 
Tho  shadow*  closer  and  closer  drnw. 
The  troea  wore  old,  and  jiijrg'J.  u'ld  dark, 
With  dying  mOM  and  knarry  bark; 
Above,  the  branches  and  lighter  spray 
Like  a  low  and  blsek  otoiul  lay. 
From  gloomy  depth%  soHpicious  faces 
Seem'a  glancing  with  grotasqiie  griinaoes ; 
And.  out  of  tlio  wet  and  miry  nooks. 
Peer  d  tho  ofVa  with  ominous  looks. 
Tho  leaping  frog,  the  crawling  toad 
Leiip'd  iiiid  erawl'd  from  the  beaten  road, 
And  hid  thomsclvca  in  tho  languid  olotb 
Of  the  fivt  and  unis«less  nnderifrowili. 
The  very  silence  seeui'd  to  xiui? 
And  mutter  of  some  tnarvellQus  thiug. 
Kndcienly  Sir  Crudock  won  owaro 
Ofaslie-vroirthiit  run  by  there, 
KiiriWe  of  foot  and  eager-eyed. 
Sir  Cradook  wounded  her  iu  Lha  side, 
And,  as  txitween  tiio  trunk*  she  sped. 
She  left  a  track  orgtimmerin;.'  red. 
Made  visible  by  the  I'liJinif  liitlii 
In  tho  VVc.«t:  and,  on  this  truU,  the  knigbt 
Rode  forword  through  tho  old  jrrini  wood, 
An.i  puiit  it;  and  Iho  drona  of  blood 
Over  a  mnrnh  went  .>teadily  on. 
Tho  wo^terti  light  grow  faint  and  wan  ; 
And  under  tho  hugolv-liangiog  dark 
The  bliick  Ion  lay  witnout  a  mark — 
A  night  above,  n  night  below. 
The  staggering  ground  slid  to  and  fro 
At  touch  of  toot ;  and,  round  the  edge 
Of  closely-hidden  pooU,  tho  sedge 
Shook  always  in  tho  monning  breeze. 
Lightly  Sir  Cradock  rode  by  these, 


And  in  the  bazr  moonriae  drew 
Towards  a  lonely  houso  ;  and  through. 
The  rusty  gates,  decay'd  and  bant, 
Iu  ut  the  door  the  shu-wolf  weut. 

It  was  a  drooping  nunVion,  cold 
And  desolate  us  the  fenny  wold. 
Orepn  dump,  in  Hgurc*  many  and  grim, 
Writhed  on  tho  walls  with  outline  dim, 
And  iu  tlie  dusk  look'd  droi«rily. 
Witli  weeds,  and  gnuuves  tlilok'and  high. 
The  garden  walks  were  choked :  the  wut 
Hung  in  their  loaves  as  in  a  not. 
A  mournful  silence  ahaddor'd  round; 
But  Croilock  quickly  leapt  to  ground, 
And  through  tho  opou  portal  Btepl: 
Darkling,  acrons  the  hall  he  kept, 
And  up  tho  stairs  in  winding  gloom, 
And  so  iuto  a  lufly  rooui 
Lit  by  a  torch's  wavering  flare, 
Which  show'd  the  bloody  track  was  tliore. 
And  something  elso  was  there  beiiide:— 
No  wolf,  with  red  jaws  sUring  wide, 
Hut  a  fair  loily,  pafo  ond  faint, 
With  sad,  calm  features  like  a  s^iiut, 
And  pitooii*  wound,  from  which  tlio  knight 
Saw  heavy  blood-drops,  large  and  bright, 
l-ull  Itugeriug  downward  to  tho  door. 
Wondering  ho  stood  beside  tho  door. 

"  Lndy ,"  ho  said,  "  I  pray  yon  tell 

>*  hat  dread  misfortune  makes  you  dwell 

In  this  deserted  house  oloito. 

Healing  the  marsh-winds  oroep  and  inoan.'* 

"  Ah,  woeful  me  I"  she  mode  reply: 

"  Better  it  were  that  I  should  die. 

And  fade  beneath  a  gnuay  mnund  I 

0,  pleasant  gloom  !  0,  quiet  ground  I 
My  heart  is  weary,  and  I  would  sleep 
In  A  gravo-bed  soft  and  deep, 
With  ojvrly  blankets  drawn  abont, 
And  tho  highing  air  without  I 
1  fear  myiolf.    My  own  hoiirt-blood 
la  dreadful,  and  a  tainted  flood. 
1  am  the  wolf  you  found  within 
That  fiendish  wood  ;  not  ohimgcd  for  gin, 
But  by  a  fierce  enchanter's  power. 
He  »ou(fht  my  love  in  evil  hour. 
And  found  il  not.    Then  wroth  ho  grew, 
And  my  father  and  mv  mother  slew, 
And  all  our  household  smota  with  death. 
Poisoning  tho  land  with  baleful  breath. 
And  ever  since  that  murderous  day 
I  hftvo  been  dooni'd  to  deserts  groy, 
A  wild  wood  thing  of  Brief  and  fear. 
Hording  with  savage  shapes  imdear 
In  nmrlty  heaths,  in  moss-cold  dens. 
Or  dsbblmg  iu  tho  rainy  fens, 
Wretched,  and  stitTwith  icy  dew 
And  eojd.— But  from  the  first  I  know 
That,  If  my  blood  woro  mode  to  ran 
Bv  human  hand,  and  I  could  shun 
Men's  sight,  ond  gain  my  fiither's  boJl, 
That  ghosUy  shape  would  straightway  (atl 
From  off  mo  like  a  robe ;  and,  lo  I 
This  evoiilng  It  has  happeu'd  so." 

Sir  Omdook  said,  "  Lady,  I  swear 
To  seek  that  foul  enchanter's  lair 
By  dttwu  of  dny.     Bo  oomtbrted  ; 
For  either  I  will  ninke  his  head 
Leap  earthward,  or  will  lose  my  own."— . 
She  thnnk'd  him  witii  n  cordial  tone: 
And,  afLcr  many  friendly  word?i, 
IIo  lay  upon  tho  cold,  hard  boards. 
And  slept  awwy  the  lingering  night. 

Tordily  dawned  tho  morning  light. 
And  cheorfnily  Sir  Croilook  rose. 
The  chilly  breath  of  morning  froze 
Flower  and  grass  and  yellow  weed. 
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Up  domb  the  (^ood  Kui^ht  on  Uh  steed; 
Dp  went  the  eon,  in  emean  of  red 
And  coppery  doad  enveloped ; 
Up  wout  the  smoke  firom  distant  town  ; 
Up  went  tho  smoky  innrah-inists  browu ; 
And  Cnuiock,  taminff  for  %  space, 
Beheld  tliat  lovely  lady's  face 
Smiling  a  sweet  yet  sad  Farewell ! 

His  hosTt  was  throbbing  like  «  bell, 
As  over  moss  snB  moor  he  pnss'd 
Into  a  glen  whore  high  rooks  cast 
Strange  darkness :  a  black,  ominonsland, 
With  dismal  cTag»  on  rather  hand, 
And  down  each  drear,  preeipitoas  wall 
Black  waters  fell  with  snake-like  crawi. 
Portentous  shapes,  with  ftce  nil  spasms. 
Lay  snarling  Id  the  rocky  chasms, 
Dc^ilikc,  with  frequent  moan  and  yelp, 
And  sometimes  cwliag  out  for  help: 
Bat  Cradoek  markM  how  human  bones 
Were  whitening  beside  fallen  stones ; 
And  swerv'd  not,  nor  to  tight  nor  left. 
At  length  he  olear'd  that  perilonn  elef^ 
And  saw  the  enchanted  palace  rise, 
Qorgeons  and  ▼«*(,  before  his  eyes, 
Fsi  offniMn  a  pteasant  plain, 
With  wall*  that  shone  liVe  glistening  ndn. 
Tow'rds  it  he  gallnp'd,  glad  at  heart. 
And  safely  reoch'd  the  outer  part 
Jost  as  the  night  oame  glooming  down 
Over  moantain,  valley,  and  town. 

He  stoppM ;  and,  scarcely  knowing  why, 
Sot  gazing  ronnd,  when,  saddenly. 
He  saw  an  old  fantastic  orono 
Crouching  beneath  the  wall  alone. 
And  mutterlr^  at  the  gathering  night, 
With  iej^s  aeroes  and  flngers  tight. 
Up  loap'd  the  has  in  ngly  glee. 
And  cried,  "  Sir  Knight,  I  joy  to  see 
Tliy  noble  face ! — ^Tlie  time  has  come ; 
The  hcaVcns  are  dark,  the  world  is  dumb. 
The  ^rave  is  dug,  the  screech-oWU  shriek : 
Hearken,  Sir  Kuight,  to  what  I  speak  I 
Tho  sorcerer  thon  hast  come  to  slay ; 
But  I  alone  can  show  the  way 
Of  severing  his  enchanted  life. 
Without  some  charmed  sword,  all  strife 
Is  vain ;  thongh  noUiing  can  withstand 
The  lightning  of  this  fatal  brand 
Of  magic  steel  whieh  I  will  give 
To  thee ;  but  thou  mast  thenceforth  live 
With  me  for  ever,  and  remain 
My  bondsmaa  through  tU  Joy  and  pidn." 

O,  hard  condition  for  a  knight  I 
No  mnro  to  mix  in  court  or  light; 
No  more  to  see  the  glad  swords  leap 
Like  sndden  brooka  ftx>m  winter  sleep; 
No  more  to  hear  the  horse's  neigh 
And  iron  dangoar  of  the  ftsy, 
With  dusty  tempests  rolling  psst; 
No  mora  to  foel  the  shivering  bhkst 
Of  trumpets  smile  the  tir,  and  make 
His  benrd  within  his  visor  shake! 
Tet  never  will  he  break  his  vow 
To  that  fair  ladv,  whose  white  brow 
Lights  him  in  oarkness  like  a  moon. 
He  takes  tlie  sword,  and  swears  that  soon 
He  will  return,  with  victory  rloh, 
And  bind  him  to  the  dreary  witch. 
Beneath  an  old  and  eavernous  oak. 

Straightway  he  pass'd  through  Are  and  smoke 
Into  the  brignt  enchsnted  hall. 
And  saw  a  sudden  dimness  fall 
On  sll  the  .ightsome  splendours  there; 
Which  sicken'd  to  a  deadly  glare. 
As  though  a  ghost  had  risen,  ana  brought 
The  darkness  of  some  strange  new  tiioaght 


The  sorcerer,  fbasting  at  the  board, 
Beheld  Sir  Cradook's  dreodfhl  sword, 
And  leaped  up  with  a  serpent  hiss ; 
While,  throof  h  the  diamond  gatleriea 
And  golden  glooms,  a  swooning  sigh 
From  point  to  point  ran  ahndderingly. 
A  moment,  and  tho  swords  are  out : 
A  flashing  Are  flnmes  about ; 
The  champions  clash,  and  dang,  and  ttMe, 
And  hurtle  round  the  darkening  place, 
And  lose,  and  gain,  and  lose  their  ground. 
Loud  thunder  lauglis  and  leaps  around. 
And,  fhnn  their  weapons,  mdely  kiss'd. 
There  rolls  a  grey  and  creeping  mist. 
Which  hangs  and  droops  apart.    At  length 
A  fiuiitness  drows'd  the  sorcerer's  streng^tb. 
Sir  Cradoek  dove  his  skull  in  twain : 
His  blood  dssh'd  into  the  air  like  rsin : 
The  hall  was  rent  f>om  base  to  height, 
And  through  the  rifts  down  rush'd  the  nigltt. 

The  great  enchantment  had  all  fled. 
Sir  Cradoek  saw  the  stars  o'crhead. 
And  felt  the  outer  air  benign  ; 
Then  woke,  an  from  some  drean^y  wine. 
And  walk'd  towards  the  old  oak  tne : 
A  sad  man  at  the  heart  waa  he. 

The  tree  was  rough,  and  broad,  and  boo. 
And  hollow'd  like  soine  wild  beast's  lair 
He  sees  that  he  has  reoch'd  the  spot 
Assign'd ;  yet  there  the  oroaa  is  not 
No  human  soul  appear* ;  ao  aoaod 
To  stir  the  silence  achingroaad. 

Is  he  asleep,  or  is  he  mud  t 
He  knows  not  whether  to  be  glad 
Or  grave ;  when,  from  the  other  side 
Of  the  trnnk,  he  aees  a  fUr  &ce  glide— 
Ah,  Heaven  I  the  fitce  wfaieh  they  had  torn 
From  hitn,  and  through  the  wild  woods  borne 
Her  face  of  sweetness,  sadness,  mirtli. 
Rising  as  from  a  second  biith. 
With  patient  cheek  and  tender  bloom. 
Making  a  glory  in  the  gloom. 
Like  somcthinc:  snstch'd  from  wormy  daatll 
No  ghost,  but  living  pulse  sod  breath. 
Warm  lips,  soft  arms,  and  beating  heacrt. 
"Oh,  Cnidoak,  we  shall  bo  more  part  I 
Oh,  husband  I  me  yon  vow'd  to  serve 
For  ever ;  and  ifou  will  not  swerve." 
He  holds  her  with  a  stronr  oarem, 
And  almost  fesra  his  hapinness ; 
And  greatly  weeping  in  nl»  jov, 
Cries  wildly  for  some  sharp  nlluy 
To  make  it  seem  more  natural. 

After  a  while  she  tells  him  all. 
The  sorcerer  now  lying  dead, 
Had  drage'd  her  fVoni  her  home,  and  fled 
Into  his  bright,  enchsnted  land ; 
Where  painftilly  end  long  he  planned 
To  briftg  her  to  his  sovereign  will. 
But  she,  love-strong,  resisted  still. 
Then,  mad  to  be  thus  overthrown. 
He  chsnged  her  to  a  hideous  crone. 
And  cursed  her;  but  she  bore  sway 
The  sword  which  had  been  forced  to  ehj 
Its  former  master,  and  make  dear 
The  light  of  Heaven's  eternal  year. 
During  the  liray  she  watoh'd  *pert ; 
And  when,  with  dreadftal  reel  and  Kta^ 
She  saw  the  enchanted  tower*  wan*. 
Her  natural  shape  •ppear'd  again. 
And  instantly  tnat  phap'iom  shade 
In  which  her  limbs  nad  bt.eti  array'd. 
And  dasp'd  as  in  a  hideous  ring. 
Fled,  trembling  like  a  Mghted  thing. 

'Twas  sweet  to  hear  the  shout  of  J^ 
From  man  and  woman,  giri  and  boy. 
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When  homoward  brought  Sir  CmJoofc,  then, 
His  wife,  llie  Ln4y  of  the  Fcd. 
Cliri»lmB4  had  coniis.     Upon  tlic  lifnrth 
1  luiiith'ii  lor 


The  YnlcAog  gans  and  luii|{li' 


'  minh. 


Merry  it  wa*  in  tfie  lood,  lit^liC  buJI, 
Wliero  roor'd  and  gJow'd  the  I'eotJvol, 
And  iho  fesaleri  Jnnik,  iu  wine  rcil-bright, 
•'Heiilth  to  tlie  Lady  and  her  Knight  l" 


V^VRNA. 

A  WAR,*  murder,  or  a  railway,  has  the  effect 
of  promoting  very  insignificant  places  into  the 
widest  notoriety.  The  present  nortU-casltrti 
warfiire,  for  ex/imple,  is  cnusing  the  most 
diligent  consultation  of  the  atln*  and  the 
gazetteer  to  find  the  posiliou  on  the  map  of 
proper  names  which  make  their  first  appear- 
ance in  newspapers  as  the  scenes  of  im- 
portant events.  Varna  is  the  latest  debOt. 
Extreme  significance  is  given  to  a  report  that 
"  a  Hussian  ft-igatc  ha.s  been  seen  recon- 
noitring Varna ;"  to  the  fa<it  that  "  the 
British  consul  hits  left  Varna;"  or  to  the 
circumstanoc  that  "  consternation  had  seized 
the  merchants  of  Varna."  The  effect  of  sucli 
bewildering  intelligence  would  be  muehmoro 
breathless  if  ninety  readers  iti  a  hundred  had 
ever  before  heard  of  Varna,  or  knew  where 
Varna  is  situated. 

Their  ignorance  is  the  less  pardonable  be- 
cause it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  roll  they  ate 
for  breakfast  was  made  from  corn  exported 
from  Varna.  Varna,  the  port  of  Bulgaria 
— the  present  seat  of  war — like  many  other 
towns  along  the  shorca  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
of  the  inner  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  was, 
fifty  years  ago,  a  mere  collection  of  huts.  It 
is  now  important  enough  to  be  governed  by 
a  Turkish  .Vinnular,  or  Pasha  of  three  tails. 
The  |K>i)ulation  consisted,  even  as  long  ago  as 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  when  it 
was  captured  by  the  Rus.sians,  of  about  six- 
teen thousand  souls,  of  which  eight  thousand 
two  hundred  are  Moslems ;  the  rcSt  being 
Greeks,  Armenians,  lonians,  and  a  few  Jew.s. 
The  city  contains  more  than  three  thousand 
houses,  a  good  many  of  which  arc  new  or 
In  course  of  construction.  There  are  four 
mosques,  three  Greek  chuirhcs  (one  of 
which,  that  of  St.  Athanasiu.s,  is  the  metro- 
politan), and  one  Armenian  church.  The 
principal  Greek  place  of  worship  was  rebuilt 
in  one  thnu-'sanci  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight.  It  contains  three  navea,  and  ^ace 
enough  for  a  congregation  of  above  tiro 
thousand  At  Christmas  and  on  Easter  day 
the  other  churches  are  stmt  up,  and  all  the 
Greeks  collect  in  or  around  their  cathedral ; 
the  gyneceum  or  women's  gallery  of  which  is 
completely  filled,  and  yet  more  than  half  of 
the  fairer  portion  of  the  congregation  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  cx)urt-yard. 

Before  the  taking  of  Varna  by  the  Ruiisians, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clergy  few  persons 
spoke  Greek..  The  use  of  the  Turkish  was 
general,  so  that  the  priests  were  obliged  to 


preach  and  hear  confessions  in  that  language. 
The  Vamiote  Greeks  were  assimilated  to  the 
Bulgarians,  and  although  they  were  not  forced 
to  learn  the  Turkish,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  carry  on  daily  intercourse. 
They  were  kept  severely  within  bound.s,  and 
forbidden  to  communicate  wiUi  foreign 
traders.  Thty  were  not  even  allowed  to 
IiATC  windows  iii  their  wooden  houses  to- 
wards the  Rtrcct  Daylight  entered  by  a  faw 
little  holes. 

In  those  times,  however,  Vama  was  a 
garrison  town,  and  tlicre  was  constant  danger 
of  spies.  After  Varna  was  restored  to  the 
Turks  the  Vamiotes,  who  for  a  time  emi- 
grated, returned  ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of 
their  archbisiiop,  Joseph  do  Serres,  rap'dly 
advanced  in  social  improvement.  Schools 
«-crc  established  on  the  Lancastrian  principle, 
and  the  Greek  language  was  studied  with 
assiduity.  Most  young  men  now  speak 
Greek.  A  little  library  has  been  founded, 
and  there  is  a  school  fur  girLs,  directed  by  a 
lady  from  Constantinople,  who  teaches  read- 
ing, writing,  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
needlework.  It  is  curious  to  notice  these 
revivals  of  civilisation  in  places  of  which, 
until  latclj',  Europe  never  heard  speak.  The 
coramerce  of  Varna  has  advanced  even  more 
rapidly. 

The  return  of  material  prosperity  to  Varna 
was  Bubserjuent  to  the  return  of  intellectual 
life.  Fifteen  yours  ago  everything  was 
curiously  cheap  there.  Three  cgga  were 
bought  for  ono  porah,  and  a  fowl  sometimes 
for  tivo  farthings.  At  present  an  egg  costs 
five  parahs,  and  a  fowl  two  piastres,  or  five- 
pence.  Then,  the  bread  was  very  bad,  none 
of  the  Vamiotes  being  learned  in  the  science 
of  making  it ;  but  now,  not  only  docs  the 
Greek  baker,  Mr.  Agabidcs,  furnish  excel- 
lent loave.s,  but  an  export  trade  has  been 
established  during  the  last  two  years  from 
Varna,  which  is  only  second  to  that  from 
Odessa.  Very  recently  the  inh.iliitants  were 
actually  not  aware  that  the  clitf  ory,  the  ospit- 
ragus,  and  the  strawberries  which  nature  pro- 
duced si)ontancously  in  their  fields,  were  good 
to  cat  At  present  they  sell  thorn  at  high 
prices  to  the  strangers,  who  have  taught 
them  their  value.  Every  requisite  for  a  good 
kitchen,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  European 
life,  except  liandy  servants,  are  now  to  b-e 
had  at  Vama.  The  tone  of  manners  has 
consequently  much  changed.  Formerly,  if  a 
lady  in  European  dress  ventured  to  go  out  of 
her  house,  even  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
she  was  hooted  by  crowiJs  of  idle  childroo. 
Now,  she  may  go  out  alone  without  danger. 
The  public  promenade  since  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty  haa  been  crowded  with  ladica, 
dressed  in  the  last  fashions  procured  from 
the  well-assorted  bazaars  of  Pera.  Even  the 
men  begin  to  dress  in  the  European  style; 
nnd,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  four 
European  tailors  established  IhemsclTes. 
European  furniture  now  finds  its  way  intc 
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the  houses  of  tho  rich  Vamioten,  which  were 
formerly  fitted  up  quite  in  the  Turkish  style, 
having,  for  example,  in  the  reception-room, 
or  mousgafir-ouda,  nothing  but  low  divans  and 
a  Shunila  carpet,  or  a  plain  mat  Many  of 
tho  houses  within  the  walls  of  the  city  have 
now  a  little  garden  or  hoxf,  where  are  raised 
numbers  of  flowers,  principally  the  rose  and 
the  jasmine.  These  mtramural  gardens  are 
often  shaded  by  willow,  linden,  and  lilac  trees, 
clumps  of  which  are  seen  also  in  the  country 
around.  Vegetation  begins  towards  the 
end  of  April,  and  finishes  in  September. 
During  the  intervening  period,  Yama  is  a 
most  agreeable  place  of  residence;  and,  as  it  is 
only  fourteen  hours  distance,  even  by  a  sailing 
vessel  with  a  good  wind,  from  Constantinople, 
or  the  Queen  City  as  the  Byzantines  call  it, 
many  persons  spend  the  summer  there; 
returning  occasionally  for  a  short  time  to 
the  capital  to  transact  business. 

As  in  all  the  other  cities  of  Turkey,  the 
streets  of  Varna  are  narrow,  winding,  irre- 
gular, dirty,  and  generaBy  without  pavement 
It  is,  consequently,  difficdt  to  cross  them 
in  the  winter  without  sticking  in  the  mud : 
which  is  at  least  half  a  foot  deep  in  front  of 
the  grain  stores  and  near  the  Land  Gate, 
by  which  all  waggons  enter.  The  climate  in 
general  is  good,  and  the  waters  for  drinking 
•  are  of  excellent  quality.  They  flow  abun- 
dantly from  tho  fountains  wiui  which  tho 
Armenian,  Qreek,  and  Turkish  quarters  are 
provided. 

Tho  common  articles  of  food  are  paatruma, 
that  is  to  say,  the  meat  of  oxen  or  buffaloes 
salted  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  sutjouJcia, 
sausages  made  of  the  same  meat,  together 
with  cabbages  kept  till  half  decayed  in  cellars, 
and  beans.  The  pcutruma  and  mtjouhia  are 
prepnred  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of 
September,  at  which  period  each  family,  in 
accordanccwith  ancient  usage,  kills  before  the 
door  or  in  the  court  of  its  house  the  oldest  of 
its  buffaloes,  which  has  supplied  throughout 
the  year  abundance  of  milk  for  tho  prepara- 
tion, called  ffiaourt,  or  sour  curds.  These 
buffaloes  are  so  tame,  that  during  the  sum- 
mer they  leave  the  stables  alone  in  the 
morning  to  go  and  seek  pasture  in  the 
country,  and  return  at  nightfall  of  their 
own  accord. 

In  the  East,  every  &mily  is  obliged  to 
attend  to  the  march  of  the  seasons,  and  lay 
in  provisions  accordingly.  During  the  month 
of  September,  whilst  the  public  slaughter- 
ing is  going  on,  every  family  provides  itself 
with  firewood,  coals,  and  vegetables,  for  tho 
long  winter  of  five  months ;  during  which, 
on  those  stormy  shores  of  tho  Black  Sea, 
the  kitchen  gardens  are  covered  with  snow, 
or  bound  by  frost,  or  drenched  by  rain. 
At  that  season  few  peasants  will  come  into 
the  town  ;  or,  if  they  do,  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  ask  extravagant  prices.  Tho 
vegetables,  of  which  store  is  mado,  are  leeks, 
parsley,  celery,  parsnips,  carrots,  beet-root. 
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and  turnips,  the  roots  of  which  are  buried  in 
the  earth  in  the  comer  of  the  house-court 
Common  cabbages  and  curled  colewort  are 
preserved  either  by  being  hung  on  strings 
in  the  cellar,  which  is*  the  best  manner,  or 
in  little  barrels  filled  with  salt-water.  Cauli- 
flowers, cucumbers,  turnip  cabbages,  young 
onions,  and  other  vegetables  are  kept  in 
vinegar.  'What  takes  place  in  the  Vamiote 
families  in  detail,  is  repeated  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  trade. 

Every  year,  fW>m  tho  middle  of  the  month 
of  August  to  the  end  of  September,  are 
killed  in  the  slaughter-house  placed  oppodte 
the  fortress,  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Soeanlik, 
six  or  eight  thousand  oxen  or  cows,  which  are 
past  work,  to  m jke  paatruma,  and  to  furnish 
tallow  for  the  candles  used  in  the  country,  or 
exported  to  Constantinople,  where  they  are 
in  great  demand.  They  are  known  by  a  red 
tip  which  is  given  them  at  the  manu&ctory. 
Great  quantities  of  tongues  also  are  prepared 
for  exportation,  and  the  horns  are  sent 
&stened  to  the  skins,  which  are  dried  in  the 
open  air. 

This  period  of  slaughtering,  called  iarlhem, 
is  a  kind  of  festival  for  the  town.  During 
forty  days  that  it  lasts,  one  of  the  gates 
closed  all  the  rest  of  the  year  b  thrown 
open  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  all  there  are  five  gates,  three  of 
which — two  on  the  land  side,  and  one  towards 
the  sea — are  open  daily;  the  former  until  night- 
fall, and  the  latter  half  an  hour  after,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  merchants  and  the  crews 
of  the  ships  dispersed  about  the  town.  The 
keys  of  these  gates  are  kept  at  night  by  the 
Eavass  Bashi  or  chief  of  the  police  of  the 
Pacha,  who,  on  being  forewarned,  orders  the 
Land  Gate — leading  to  the  public  walk,  and 
to  the  two  neighbouring  monasteries  of  Saint 
Demitri  and  Saint  Constantino — to  renoain 
open  until  the  return  of  such  and  such  a 
consul,  who  may  have  gone  out  to  amuse 
himself  with  his  family  and  friends.  The 
fifth  gate,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  spoken, 
is  opened  only  on  Twelfth  day,  when  the 
Archbishop  goes  down  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  Chris- 
tian maritime  towns  in  the  East,  to  throw 
into  the  waters  a  cross,  which  the  devout 
sailors  dive  for  and  are  happy  to  procure. 

It  is  only  during  the  two  months  of  August 
and  September  that  carnivorous  Europeans 
can  be  certain  of  finding  beef  in  the  butchers' 
shops;  but  throughout  the  year  excellent 
mutton  and  lamb  may  be  obtained.  Fresh 
pork,  which  infidels  will  persist  in  eating; 
can  only  be  got  in  the  last  days  of  camiv:d. 
In  spring  and  summer,  the  market  of  vegeta- 
bles and  herbs  is  well  supplied,  as  is  also 
the  fi^h  market  Great  quantities  of  turbot 
are  caught  along  tho  coast,  together  with 
some  mullets,  soles,  haddockii,  and  other  fish. 
Sea  hedgehogs  sre  common,  but  gourmands 
are  obliged  to  get  oysters  from  C'onstantinopli 
by  the  steamers.    Considerable  development 
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migrht  bo  given  lo  the  fisheries,  which  are  at 
present  pursued  rather  as  an  amusement  than 
an  occupation. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Varna,  amateur 
HporCsnicn  find  some  roebucks,  and  ^cat 
quantities  of  hares.  Wild  ducks  and  zccso 
are  found  in  the  lakes  and  ponds  ;  and  Duz- 
jsards  and  blackbirds  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  woods.  Snipe,  and  partridge,  and  quail 
arc  rart>.  The  environs  of  Varna,  which  the 
sportsmen  constantly  via't,  are  picturesque. 
Along  lite  road  that  leads  to  Balzic,  vine- 
yards producing  excellent  grapes  are  met 
with.  The  wines,  however,  though  excellent 
to  drink,  will  not  keep.  In  the  month  of 
July  they  begin  to  turn  sour.  The  Varniotea, 
in  fact,  though  potent  drinkers,  have  made 
little  progress  in  the  art  of  manufacturing 
wine.  Most  persons  arc  pos9C8.sors  of  a  small 
orchanl,  in  which  are  grown  cherries,  quinces, 
pears,  prunes,  peaches,  pomegranates,  nuts, 
Uid  walnuts.  Black  and  white  mulberry 
trees  grow  ws.'ll,  but  their  fruit  is  worth 
Dothing.  In  the  orchards  which  possess  a 
spring  of  water,  a  portion  is  generally  laid  out 
as  a  kitchen  garden,  whore  are  cultivated 
dark-green  wator-raclons,  common  melons, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers,  b>eans,  peas,  onions, 
garlic,  rosemary,  marjoram,  spinnach,  arti- 
chokes,  and  most  of  the  vegetables  known 
in  Europe.  In  their  midst  rose-trees  and 
wall-ttower-!  often  show  themselves.  Along 
tho  forlificatioas,  and  in  the  fields  near  the 
town,  abundance  of  the  camomile  plant,  of 
poppies,  of  nmrshmallow!;,  antl  wild  violets 
grow ;  and  here  and  there  great  expanses 
of  thistles  cover  tracts  that  were  formerly 
cultivated. 

As  a  seaport  Varna  might  soon  rival 
Odessa  if  it  bod  lair  play.  Placed  on 
one  of  the  bays  that  indent  the  western 
shore  of  tho  Black  Sea,  near  the  point  at 
which  the  Balkan  range  tcrrainntes  in  n 
promonl'jry,  the  port,  or  rather  the  road, 
although  not  protected  from  the  east  aniJ 
south-east  winds,  is  amply  sheltered  from 
north  and  north-cast  winds,  the  most  dan- 
geroij.H  that  prevail  in  tlwi  Black  Sea.  The 
entrani^e  of  the  bay  is  picturesque,  for  the 
two  tjipcs  that  form  it  and  leave  a  pas.'aige 
of  four  miles  and  a  half  wide,  arc  steep 
and  rocky.  Further  in,  tho  shores  sink, 
and  become  quite  level  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
make  a  cutting,  in  order  to  connect  the  port 
with  the  lake  of  Denna,  in  wliich  cose  it 
would  become  tho  safest  refuge  fur  vessels, 
and  the  most  important  point  in  the  Black 
Sea,  VV^hen  the  present  Sultan  visited  Varna 
in  eighteen  himdrcd  and  forty-seven,  the  plan 
was  laid  before  him;  but  he  .seems  to  have 
been  disoournjed  by  the  enormous  estinvates 
of  some  Turkish  engineers.  The  cutting 
would  only  be  a  mile  long,  and  there  already 
exists  a  little  stream  called  by  tho  natives 
Derte,  which  turns  several  mills.  Occa- 
siorwlly  boats  are  taken  up  from  the  sea  for 


a  pleasure  party  on  the  lake.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Dcrse  groups  of  women  are  con- 
stantly seen  washing  wool  and  carpels  in  the 
running  water.  It  would  only  be  necessary 
to  deepen  the  channvl  that  already  exists, 
and  an  enormous  fleet  might  find  refuge,  in 
all  weathers,  in  an  iimcr  basin  compk-tely 
protected. 

Even  as  it  is,  the  port  of  Varna  is  visited 
by  a  great  number  of  vessels.  Two  years 
ago  there  were  four  hundred  and  thirty,  one 
only  of  which  was  English.  The  year  after 
tlicre  were  only  two  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
of  which  eight  were  English ;  but  last  year 
there  was  a  great  increase.  Tlie  Austrian 
steamers  put  in  at  Varna  twice  a  week,  on 
their  way  to  and  fro  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Galatz.  They  carry  nil  kinds  of 
raerchandi.se,  even  cages  of  poultry,  which 
cover  the  deck  from  end  to  end,  to  the  prcit 
inconvenience  of  passengers.  It  is  calculated 
that  two  hundred  thoasand  fowls,  and  fifty 
million  eggs  arc  annually  exported.  In  tho 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  in 
which  commerce  was  remarkably'  active,  the 
value  of  the  articles  exported  from  Varna 
was  about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
two-thirds  of  which  sum  were  em]jloy(.>d  in 
the  purchase  of  wheat  and  barley.  Tho  im- 
port trade,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  Varna  is 
a  mast  important  point.  It  is  the  maritime 
cajiital  of  Bulgaria,  just  as  Routchiik  is  tho 
DnuuUian  capital.  There  has  long  existed  a 
project  for  uniting  these  two  cities  by  a 
railway ;  and  it  is  possible  tbnt  in  better 
times  this  project  may  effectually  be  carried 
out,  especially  ns  between  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  April  the  navigation  of  tho 
Danube  ceases  altogether.  Many  foreign 
consuls  have  recently  been  established  at 
Varna.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  for  the  first  time,  a  representative  of 
English  commercial  and  politicnl  interests 
was  sent  thcro  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ntale, 
the  gentleman  whose  recent  departure  has  in- 
troduced Varna  into  the  foreign  new.s  of  the 
English  journsl.s.  Lately,  as  in  most  other 
important  towns  of  tho  Levant,  almost  the 
first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  ivhcii  one  ap- 
proaches the  place  ts  a  scries  of  llngstatTs,  in- 
dicating that  all  Europe  is  present  there  by 
its  agents. 

The  com  trade  is  destined  to  make  the 
fortune  of  Varna.  It  is  only  recently  that 
the  Btdgariana  have  obtained  pennissi(}n  to 
export  com  direct  to  foreign  coiirttriea. 
Within  a  dozen  years,  a  great  many  fortunoB 
have  been  made  by  Qreoks  and  lonians  sent 
there  fts  agents  for  commercial  hoascs  at 
Constantinople  M.  Vrcto,  the  last  Grcok 
consul  at  Varna,  informs  us  that  the  greater 
number  have  made  fortunes  by  taking  ail- 
vantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  poor 
Bulgarian  peasantry,  who  come  down  with 
their  caravans  to  Vnrna  to  sell  wheat.     His 
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account  in  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
state  of  the  country.  These  rimple  and 
timid  com  •traders,  all  Moslcma,  are  met  on 
the  road  bj  brokers  employed  by  the  com- 
mercial agents,  who  examine  the  quality  of 
the  grain  during  some  halt  in  the  mountoinn, 
agree  upon  the  price,  and  give  the  name  of 
the  merchant  for  whom  the  bargain  is  made. 
But  when  the  train  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  waggons  arrives  in  fix>nt  of  the  stores, 
the  false  merchant  affects  to  examine  the 
lot  anew,  and  often  rofbscs  to  receive  it,  tell- 
ing the  waggoners  that  too  high  a  price  has 
been  promised  on  an  erroneous  estimation  of 
the  quality. 

Then  these-  poor  Bulgarians  knowing,  per- 
hap^  that  there  is  no  great  demand  m  the 
market,  or  not  being  able,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  to  go  in  search  of  an- 
other customer,  in  their  simplicity  accept 
whatever  is  offered.  But  this  is  not  the  end 
of  their  losses,  for  almost  invariably  a  false 
measure  is  used.  This  measure,  called  tinik, 
is  of  wood,  and  made  of  thick  planka  It  is 
first  submitted  to  be  examined  and  stamped 
by  the  authorities,  and  then  planed  away 
inride  so  as  to  contain,  two,  or  tnree  oka  ad- 
diUonal.  Not  content  with  this  deception,  it 
is  rare  that,  whilst  the  measuring  is  g^)ing  on, 
a  quarrel  docs  not  arise  between  the  mer- 
chant and  the  Bulgarian;  the  latter  main- 
taining;, for  example,  that  nine  tinikt,  and 
not  eight,  have  been  emptied  out;  but  the 
measurer  always  takes  part  with  the  mer- 
chant, and  fiercely  tells  the  Bulgarian  to  be 
silent.  There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  truth,  because  the  newly  brought  wheat 
is  emptied  directly  into  the  store  upon  piles 
slrenfiy  commenced.  After  all  this,  the  poor 
fellows  tnay  consider  themselves  fortunate  if 
thejr  arc  not  paid  in  old  Turkish  gold  pieces, 
which  are  no  longer  current,  or  have  been 
•wan  almost  to  nothing,  and  which  are  passed 
at  a  nominal  value  above  that  which  they 
would  bear  if  new.  It  often  happens  that 
these  peasants  arc  aftcra-ards  infbrmcd  that 
the  money  they  have  received  is  of  no  value, 
and  return  to  the  merchants  io  have  it 
changed,  but  they  are  always  repulsed  with 
contumely.  "  We  have  often,"  sajrs  M.  Vrfto, 
"  observ^  these  unhappy  men  complaining 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  of  the  fraud  that  has 
been  pmctu«ed  on  them.  In  their  despair 
they  sometimes  go  and  lay  their  case  before 
the  Pacha  governor,  who  begins  by  making 
them  pay  five  per  cent  as  a  tax,  called,  in 
Turkish,  Iie»-im«,  exacted  upon  every  sum 
claimed  through  the  medium  of  the  Pacha  or 
the  Kadi.  It  is  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to 
make  this  outlay  with  no  certainty  of  re<lrc88 
that  in  general  makes  the  timid  Bulgarian 
put  up  in  silence  with  all  the  oppression 
of  the  corn-agents."  Many  attempts  have 
been  mnde  to  n.  inedy  this  state  of  things,  but 
without  success. 

However,  the  Bulgarian  peasants  who 
iomc  to  V&rna  appear  still  to  make  a  consi-  | 


dcrable  profit,  although  not  suCBcient  to  bring 
about  that  amelioration  in  the  general  state 
of  the  country  which  fair  commerce  would 
produce.  They  also  gain  a  good  deal  br  the 
sale  of  excellent  butter,  which  they  bring 
down  in  earthenware  Jam  concealed  amidst 
their  waggon-loads  of  wDeat  It  is  not  ex- 
plained why  only  Moslems  cany  on  this 
trade  between  the  interior  and  the  port 
Probably,  as  it  is  mentbned  that  they  are 
owners  of  the  gnun  they  bring  down,  they 
purchase  it  in  part  iVom  the  Christian  peas- 
ants, who  might  not  think  it  so  safe  for  them 
to  undertake  a  long  journey.  At  any  rate,  it 
appears  that,  Moslems  or  not,  the  attendants 
of  the  caravans  are  good  quiet  people,  who 
are  no  match  for  the  cunning  of  semi-civili- 
sation. We  happen  to  know  that  frauds  of  a 
very  similar  kind  arc  practised  by  the  corn- 
dealers  of  Alexandria,  who  bring  down  grain 
fh>m  the  upper  country  by  the  river  and 
canal.  They  are  met  by  speculating  brokers, 
who  purchase  their  cargoes  at  the  regnlar 
market  price ;  but,  in8t«d  of  cash  passiog 
between  the  buyer  and  seller,  written  agree- 
ments are  exchanged.  If  prices  rise,  well 
and  good  ;  but  if  not,  the  unfortunate  fellahs 
find  out  that  their  papers  are  of  no  value,  be- 
cause they  arc  vrithoot  the  government 
stamp ;  and,  if  they  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  bargain  made,  they  expose  themselves  to 
severe  punishment 

These  intimate  details  of  how  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  the  East  cannot  be  without 
interest  to  us,  for  this  is  the  way  in  which 
perhaps  the  materials  of  the  bread  we  have 
eaten  this  day  have  been  obtained.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  at  no  distant 
day  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Bulgaria, 
which  are  in  great  part  now  uncultivated, 
may  prove  to  bo  among  the  most  important 
granaries  of  Europe.  Of  course  the  time 
will  come  when  prices  will  rise  with  the 
advance  of  civilisation;  so  as  to  nudce  it 
worth  the  while  of  native  cultivators  to 
bring  their  ground  under  tillage.  Unless 
checked  by  war,  facilities  of  communication 
will  also  create  new  markets  for  English 
goods  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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Tns  Manchester  Free  Library,  of  which, 
in  its  first  stages,  wo  have  treated  more  than 
once,  has  just  issued  a  report  upon  the  lubiect 
of  its  first  year's  doings.  Its  managing  libra- 
rian, Mr.  Edward  Edwards— who  has  apved 
no  pains  in  watching  the  results  that  have 
come  out  of  the  actual  working  of  the  insti- 
tution— has  carefully  set  down  all  that  wai 
worth  noting.  Manchester  now  has  expe- 
rience to  tell  about,  and  by  its  experience  Am 
other  towns  at  present  following  the  lead  of 
Manchester  and  Salford,  of  Liverpool,  of  Bd- 
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ton,  Oxford,  Sheffield,  and  Winchester,  may 
be  considerably  aided  in  their  efforts. 

In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  well  worth  while  for 
us  all  chiefly  to  understand  that  a  Free 
Public  Library  never  cnn  heconie  anything 
much  better  than  a  large  literary  scrap  cup- 
IjotirJ,  if  it  is  to  dcijcnd  for  it*  books  upon 
choice  donations.  If  no  mind  presides  over 
its  formation,  if  no  money  is  jilaced  regularly 
at  the  di.s()Oi>al  of  a  committee,  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  buying  books  upon  a  well- 
considereil  aysteni,  the  thing  formed  is  not  a 
library,  but  a  bookstall,  in  which  ail  the 
chance-cwllectcd  roluracs  are  to  be  read 
instead  of  bought,  by  droppers-in.  Now,  it 
is  provided  by  the  Public  Librariea'  Act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  as  most  people 
know,  that  a  town  corporation  may  apply  a 
halfpenny  rate  to  the  establishment  of  a  free 
library  if,  upon  a  poll,  two-thirds  of  the 
TOting  burgesses  consent  But  it  is  provided 
that  this  money  shall  bo  spent  on  library 
buildings,  salaries,  coals,  candles,  anything 
and  everything  ejiccpt  the  one  thing  needful 
— ^books.  The  Act  gives  no  authority  to  pur- 
chase books  with  borough  funds,  a  curious 
error  of  omission,  which  we  all  must  wish  to 
see  corrected  in  the  next  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment  Liverpool  has  for  its  library  a  special 
act,  and  Jfanclu'stcr,  by  a  special  clause,  is 
able  to  spend  town  money  on  books  as  well 
as  upon  bookshelves,  but  Bolton  has  been 
driven  by  this  blunder  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  Iroublesomo  niacliincry  for  the 
supply  of  the  town  wants,  and  other  towns 
are  likely  to  be  seriously  traiuuielled  in  their 
efforts  for  self-education. 

Donations  to  the  Uanchestcr  Free  Library 
haTe  been  extremely  liberal,  but  books  pre- 
sented have,  nevertheless,  borne  no  sensible 
proportion  to  the  books  required.  The  library 
is,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  in  etBcieiit 
working  order — a  library  with  sense  and  light 
in  it,  not  a  dead  lump  of  volumes,  but  its 
efficiency  is  mainly  the  result  of  a  judicious 
use  of  money  in  tlie  purchase  of  those  books 
tlmt  were  of  the  most  sterling  character,  tho.se 
that  secured  thu  Cur  supply  of  right  matcriid 
in  each  kind  of  study,  or  that  were  in  other 
ways  peculiai-ly  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
thu  town.  Thus  in  Manchester  one  of  the 
roost  popular  novels  is  Scott's  Kenilworth. 
That  work  in  the  lending  library  had  thirty- 
four  readers  in  six  montas  ;  but  Mr.  Si'vycli's 
Rudolj)h  the  Voyager  liad  in  the  same  juriod 
two  readers  more.  Of  all  histories,  .Macaulay'i> 
History  of  Englaiul  is  in  ino.>t  reqne.sl — 
except  Whitaker's  History  of  Mancliesler. 
Then  again  there  is  a  taste  in  Manchester 
for  works  upon  the  stcam-cnginc,  ami  upon 
chemistry,  which  must  bo  met  by  books  of  a 
class  that  would  be  little  sought  at  present 
in  some  other  towns.  There  is  a  solidity  of 
taste  about  the  mass  of  Manchester  ri.ariefK, 
to  which  this  report  bears  curious  testiiunny. 
Let   us  note  a  fact  or  two  coiierning  it: — 

Tbg  library,  as  all  the  oountry  knows,  con- 


sists of  a  reference  department,  or  reading- 
room,  containing  books  that  are  not  to  go  out 
of  doors,  and  a  lending  library.  In  the 
former  more  than  sixty  thousand,  and  in  the 
latter  nearly  eighty  thousand  volumes  were 
consulted  during  the  past  year.  The  reference 
library  is  used  by  persons  of  all  cl.1sse.<^  the 
lending  library  also  by  all  classes,  but  chiefly 
by  working-men  and  women.  Of  two  thoa- 
sand  active  boiTOwers  of  books,  we  are  told 
that  about  one  thousand  are  warehousemen, 
packers,  and  others  employed  in  warehouses, 
artisans,  mechanics,  and  machinists,  or  mill 
hands,  being  men  ;  ninety  arc  mill  hands  of 
the  other  sex ;  two  hundred  and  thirty  are 
shop  assistants,  male  or  female,  dressmakers, 
Ac  ;  a  hundred  arc  clerks  ;  sixty  are  shop- 
keepers ;  three  hundred  and  fifty  are  boys  at 
home,  at  school,  or  employed  in  shops,  inclu- 
ding pupil  tcachcr.i ;  there  are  twenty  female 
pupil  teachers  ;  and  the  rest  are  persons  of 
superior  station  or  whose  position  was  Dot 
ascertained. 

What  now  is  the  kind  of  reading  favoured 
by  these  people!  My  Lord  Tomnoddy, 
lounging  on  his  club  sofa,  refuses  to  believe 
it,  when  he  is  told  that  these  brave  people, 
meaning  to  work  with  their  heads  as  well  as 
with  their  hand.-),  use  books  that  are  taken 
by  them  from  the  Manchester  Free  Lending 
Library  in  the  proportion  following  :  In  lite- 
raturi. — including  poetry  and  fiction,  essays, 
literary  history,  and  encyclopaedias — each 
volume  is  read,  on  an  average,  Hfteen  times 
a  year.  Works  upon  theology  and  philosophy 
are  next  in  re<juest ;  in  tliat  cla.'a  each  work 
has  been  read,  on  an  average,  nine  times. 
In  history  and  biograpiiy  every  work  has  had 
an  averago  of  eight  readers;  the  scientific 
works  have  had  an  average  of  seven  readings 
apiece  ;  and  each  work  on  law,  politics,  or 
commerce  may,  in  the  .same  way,  bo  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  twice.  Scientific  and 
other  books  hoiTowed  by  working  men,  that 
bear  upon  their  trades,  are  studied  carefully ; 
epitomes  ore  sometimes  made  by  them  at 
home  ;  and  one  or  two  have  been,  or  are 
being,  bodily  copied  into  household  manu- 
script ! 

There  is  a  fine  earnestness  about  all  this. 
Tlien  there  is  something  very  natural  and 
amusing  in  the  results  of  the  librarian's  notes 
as  to  the  books  most  in  rccfiiest  in  each 
department  The  reference  library  is  crowded 
in  the  evening  by  working  men  ;  and 
their  great  delight  ancl  refreshment  .ippeara 
to  consist  in  an  escape  from  routine  life 
to  dreams  of  romance  or  peril,  in  relieving 
the  monotony  of  toil  with  talcs  of  battle, 
shipwreck,  or  utiveniuro.  In  a  word,  the 
initigiuation,  oven  in  Manchester,  refu.ses 
to  be  crushed.  The  pleasure  book  most 
read,  during  the  first  six  months  after  the 
library  opened,  was — the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  wcjiry  warehousemen,  mill  hamis,  and 
shni'keepei's  spent  their  evenings  with 
llaroim  al  lUschid.    The  next  best  books  for 
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them,  after  the  Arabian  Nights,  appear  to 
have  been  Iranhoe,  Bobinson  Crusoe,  and 
the  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  the  Famous 
If  oil  Flandera. 

The  historical  works  most  favoured  hare 
been  those  most  dealing  in  adventure  and 
excitement  Histories  of  Napoleon  hare  been 
Bomcwhat  more  in  demand  than  even  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Lives  of  Wellington  and 
Nelson,  were  respectively,  about  half  as  much 
in  request,  but  very  popular,  slightly  more 
popular  indeed  than  that  very  well  read  book 
of  amusement,  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Narra- 
tives of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  were  in  yet 
greater  demand,  though  still  in  less  request 
than  accounts  of  Napoleon.  Next  in  popu- 
larity to  the  lives  of  Napoleon — and  there  is 
one  man  in  Manchester  who  has  even  read 
Alison's  history  straight  through — is  a  volume 
entitled  "  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea." 
That  volume  was  issued  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  Umes  in  six  months.  Almost  equally 
popular  was  Mr.  Cumming's  account  of  his 
Qnnting  adventures  among  lions  and  hippo- 
potamuses in  South  Africa.  Less  in  request, 
but  much  demanded — next,  in  bet,  in  the 
order  of  popularity  among  books  of  this  class 
— have  been  Macaulay's  History,  Layard's 
Nineveh,  and  Dana's  Two  Yearfa  before  the 
Mast 

Mr.  Edwards  has  framed  tables  showing 
for  each  month  in  the  past  year,  the  amount 
of  the  demand  for  books  in  each  section  of  the 
library  ;  such  tables,  when  they  extend  over 
many  years,  will  yield  curious  results,  but 
the  fluctuations  in  the  attendance  on  a  Free 
Library,  among  a  somewhat  mobile  popula- 
tion, would  of  course  mislead  us,  if,  without 
taking  them  into  account,  we  speculated  on 
the  tables  of  a  single  year.  Perhaps  we 
may  safely  infer  the  experience  of  the  first 
year  to  bo  true  of  all  in  these  respects.  That 
more  books  are  borrowed  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  in  in-door  than  in  out-of-door  wea- 
ther; and  most  in  October  and  November, 
when  the  weather  makes  men  least  inclined 
to  go  abroad.     That  the  disposition  to  read 

Shilosophy  is  greater  in  November,  least  in 
[ay ;  and  that  there  is  a  revived  demand  for 
it  in  the  dog-days,  when  the  heat  also  begets 
a  disposition  for  metaphyucs,  which  otherwise 
is  in  most  favour  through  the  foggy  months. 
That  talcs, of  battle,  shipwreck,  and  adven- 
ture arc  demanded  most  when  there  are  fire- 
sides to  read  them  by,  and  that  the  decrease 
of  demand  for  them  in  the  summer,  is  more 
rapid  than  the  decrease  of  demand  for  poetry 
and  fiction.  That  the  summer  want  of  scien- 
tific books  lalls  to  one  half  of  what  it  was  in 
winter,  while  the  want  of  pleasure  books 
diminishes  only  by  a  fourth.  The  diminution 
of  demand  for  books  in  summer  receives 
some  check  in  July.  The  weather  out  of 
doors  is,  in  that  month,  often  hotter  than  we 
like ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that 
July  appears  to  be,  of  all  summer  months, 
Tcrv  decidedly  the  one  in  which  most  books 


are  read.     Some  of  these  generalisations  may 
be  justified  by  future  tables. 

We  dwell  now  upon  one  or  two  more  prac- 
tical facts  before  quitting  the  subject  One 
of  them  is  that  cstablishers  of  lending  libra- 
ries must  calculate  upon  the  spending  of  a 
portion  of  their  yearly  means,  not  in  the 
bujring  of  new  books,  but  in  the  replacing  of 
books  that  are  worn  out  Manchester  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  proper  care  is  taken  by 
the  people  of  the  works  freely  entrosted  to 
their  hands. 

Here  we  interpolate  the  very  noticeable 
fkct,  that  out  of  more  than  seventy-seven 
thousand  volumes  which  have  been  issued 
during  the  last  year  from  the  Manchester 
Lending  Library,  only  three  have  been  lost 
Another  proof  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Eng- 
lish workmg  men.  But,  with  the  best  usage, 
a  work  cannot  be  read  successively  by  fifty 
people,  without  needing  to  be  rebound  ;  and 
after  it  has  been  rebound,  fifty  more  readers 
fiiirly  wear  it  out  Of  books  in  much  re- 
quest, therefore,  new  copies  will  have  to  be 
put  into  circulation  once  in  about  every  two 
years.  This  necessity  f\irther  shows  the  im- 
portance of  securing  to  a  free  library,  by  rate 
or  otherwise,  the  support  of  »  fixed  annual 
income. 

There  remains  only  one  aniall  matter  ot 
detail  to  which,  for  ue  sake  of  others  who 
are  forming  libraries  (^  the  same  character, 
we  wish  to  call  attention.  For  the  working  of 
the  Manchester  Free  library,  it  is  arranged 
that  every  reader  having  been  recommended 
by  two  burgesses  who  become  surety  for  his 
right  use  of  the  books,  is  admitted,  and  that 
he  needs  no  re-admission  until  he  shall 
have  allowed  six  months  to  elapse  without 
availing  himself  of  his  privilege.  The  last 
clause  of  this  reguhition  is  found  inconvenient 
in  practice.  It  is  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  if  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
obtain  the  right  of  reading,  were  to  report 
t4icmsc1ves  rs  attached  still  to  the  Institution, 
by  applying  nYerr  half  year  for  a  renewal  of 
their  privilege,  '.rhero  would  bo  no  need  of 
fresh  vouchers;  the  trouble  to  each  reader 
would  bo  insignificant;  and  a  real  working  . 
list  of  the  reading  part  of  the  populatioB  , 
would  then  be  always  in  existence.  , 


BLANK  BABIES  IN  PARI& 

Havivo  already  described  the  Foundling 
Hospital  of  London,*  it  may  be  us^ul,  (»  , 
comparison,  to  describe  the  sister  establish- 
ment in  Paris. 

The  Foundlings  of  Paris  are  an  ancient  I 
community.  For  upwards  of  four  hundnd 
years,  they  have  been  the  object  of  legist*-  . 
tive  enactments.  Their  eariicst  protectots  . 
were  the  clergy ;  and  it  was  to  the  Bishop  of  | 
Paris  and  the  Chapter  of  Notre  Dame  tW  j 
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thoy  wero  indebted  for  Uicir  first  asylum. 
As  an  hospital  for  their  reception  a  build- 
ing veas  assigned  them  at  the  Port  PEvt-quc, 
which  was  called  Maison  dc  la  Crfiche ;  the 
word  cri'eke  originally  signifying  crib  or 
manger  only,  but  now  employed  to  designate 
the  gcncrnl  reception-room  in  the  present 
hoKpitJil.  That  the  newly-born  children  who 
were  deserted  by  their  parents  might  not 
perish  from  exposure  in  the  pnblic  streets,  a 
large  cradle  was  established  within  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  aecessblc  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night,  in  which  infants 
were  placed,  there  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  pious.  This  cradle  was  in  existence 
as  early  as  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
for  in  that  year  died  Isabella  of  Bavaria, 
the  queen  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France — 
one  of  the  most  unnatural  mothers  and  ono 
of  the  worst  of  wives — who  bequeathed  to 
the  Foundlings  the  enormous  legacy  of  eight 
franc*. 

Besides  being  the  recipients  of  cosuiil 
charity,  the  Foundlings  of  Paris  had  a  claim 
upon  Uie  Uigh  Justiciaries  of  the  capital,  all 
of  them  ecclesiastics ;  who,  according  to  old 
u.'uige,  were  bound  to  contribute  toward'^ 
their  maintenance.  These  spiritual  nobles 
were,  however,  loo  much  under  the  influence 
of  earthly  considerations  to  perform  their 
duties  faithfully  ;  and  gradually  stinting  their 
donationsi,  tinally  withheld  them  altogether. 
Thi.s  was  the  occasion  of  much  litigation  ; 
which  wft.s  finally  compromised  by  annual 
payments  Ijcing  compounded  for  by  the 
making  over  two  houses  on  the  Port  Saint 
Landry,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Cathedral. 

Poorly  paid,  and  having  no  sj-mpathy  for 
their  charge,  the  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Port  Saint  Landry  turned  the 
miserable  little  orphans  to  their  own  profit. 
Street  beggars  wanting  a  new-bom  child 
wherewith  to  move  the  sensibility  of  the 
public,  procured  one  at  the  Port  Saint  Lan- 
dry. If  a  nurse  required  a  child  to  replace 
one  that  through  her  negligence  might 
have  died,  the  substitute  wa«  ready  at  the 
Port  Saint  Landry.  If  a  witch  needed  ati 
infant  for  .sacriticc,  she  obtained  one  at  the 
Port  Saint  Landry.  The  price  of  a  child  in 
that  establishment  was  just  twenty  aoiuf 

This  revolting  trailit;  l>ecame  a  crying 
scandal,  even  in  the  city  of  cut-pnrse  nobles 
and  cut-tUroat  abbes;  and  it  attr.icto<l  the 
attention  of  the  celebrated  philanthropist  Vin- 
cent lie  Paul.  Uii)  first  attempt  to  provide  the 
Foundlings  with  a  bctt*;r  home  consisted  in 
his  procuring  for  thcin  a  new  hospital  near 
the  gate  of  Saint  Victor.  This  was  in  the 
year  sixteen  hundred  and  thirly-ei^ht  He 
placed  the  new  establishment  under  the 
care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  who,  moved 
by  an  appeal  which  he  made  to  them.,  lent 
themselves  to  the  good  work :  not  very  effec- 
tually, however,  at  first;  for  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  c'iiM"!n — whose  numbore 


Cast  increased — proving  wholly  insufficient,  tho 
administrators  had  recourse  to  a  detestable 
ex]H'dicnt;  they  chose  by  lot  the  children  that 
wero  to  bo  provided  for,  and  the  residue 
were  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  food  !  When 
Vincent  dc  Paul  learnt  this,  he  assembled  the 
Indies  who  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment,  and  earnestly  besaught 
them  to  consider  the  poor  Foundlings  in  the 
light  of  their  own  children.  His  eloquent 
pleading  prevailed.  But  he  did  not  stop  here; 
he  addressed  him.self  to  the  King;  and 
eventually,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  issued  a 
decree,  by  which  the  High  Justiciaries  were 
compelled  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  francs  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  Ffnindlings;  and  a  hou.so  in  tho  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Antoino,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  ground  attached  to  it,  wa.'S  bought  to  sei-ve 
as  a  permanent  place  of  asylum  for  the  un- 
fortunate children. 

Before  this  last  settlement  was  made, 
Vincent  de  Paul  died.  But  the  impulse 
whii'h  he  had  originnted  never  afterwards 
flaggcil.  In  the  niiilst  of  his  magnificence, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  ijisiicd  an  edict,  dated 
June,  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy,  in  which 
was  recognised  the  truth  that  "  there  is  no 
duty  more  natunil,  nor  more  conformable  to 
Christian  piety,  than  to  tiku  e.irc  of  poor 
children  who  are  abandoned,  and  whose 
weakness  and  misfortune  alike  render  them 
worthy  of  compassion  ;"  and  sijt  years  later, 
.Maria  Theresa  of  .\ustrin,  the  wife  of  the 
m.ignifieent  monarch,  laid  the  first  stone  of 
a  new  and  spacious  eflifice  for  the  Foundlings 
in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  to  which  a 
church  was  attached.  This  example  having 
been  set,  there  wan  no  lack,  in  tlmt  courtly 
age,  of  noble  imitator?*,  anrl  largo  endow- 
ments were  made  by  chancellors  and  presi- 
dents, and  others  high  in  authority.  It  was 
quite  time  ;  for,  in  a  ratio  that  far  exceeded 
the  increase  of  popfllntion  of  Paris,  the 
number  of  enfunts  troiir's  was  augmented. 
When  Vincent  de  Paul  first  took  up  their 
cause  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
the  Foundlings  numbered  three  hundred  and 
twelve;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  they  ha<l  multiplied  to  the  extent 
of  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Mon- 
sieur Dulauro  took  considerable  pains  to 
show  (in  his  well-known  History  of  Paris) 
that,  during  monarchical  periods,  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  received  the  greatest  number 
of  inmates. 

During  the  Republic,  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  disproportion  between  the  children 
who  were  deposited  and  those  who  sur- 
vived, several  stringent  laws  were  enacted. 
One  of  these,  dated  the  thirtieth  Vcnto.se, 
year  five  (.March  twenty-sccood,  scvenlecu 
hundred  and  ninety-seven),  contained, 
amongst  other  articles,  a  decree  obliging 
all  nurses  who  hud  the  care  of  Found- 
lings to  appear  every  three  months  be- 
fore the  agent  of  their  commune,  and  certify 
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that  the  childr«n  conRded  to  them  had 
b«en  trcnted  with  humanity.  Those  who 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  foundlings  till 
they  reached  the  ago  of  twelve  years 
were  rewarded  with  a  present  of  flf^ 
francs;. 

Amongst  the  sights  of  Paris  at  the  present 
day,  the  Foundling  Hospital  ia  not  the  least 
attractireL  But  to  look  for  the  building, 
where  we  loat  left  it,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine,  would  bo  lost  labour;  neither 
does  a  Bub.sidiary  asylum  which  was  e»tal>- 
liehed  at  the  corner  of  the  square  (called 
the  Parris)  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Datne  still  exist.  Both,  in  foct,  were  com- 
bined into  one,  and  their  inmates  trans- 
ferred in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  to 
the  premises  in  the  Rue  d'Enfcr,  originally 
occupied  by  the  Oratory  where  the  priests 
of  that  congrepatioii  performed  their  novi- 
ciate. This'  "Street  of  the  Infernal  Re- 
gions" owes  its  present  designation  to  this 
simple  cause :  the  street  of  Saint  Jacques, 
which  runs  parallel  to  it  and  occupies  higher 
ground,  was  formerly  called  the  Via  Superior 
(upper  road),  and  the  Rue  d'F<nfer,  its  lower 
neighbour,  Via  Inferior ;  a  jioetical  imagina- 
tion soon  niadu  the  corruption. 

Wc  are  not  at  all  indebted,  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  preceding  facts,  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent Sister  of  Charity  who  accompanied  us 
orer  the  Hospice  dcs  Enfants  Troures  when 
lost  we  paid  a  visit  to  that  establishment ; 
but  what  she  did  relate  may  serve  in  some 
measure  to  show  what  is  its  present  condi- 
tion. When  the  moment  comes  we  shall  let 
her  speak  for  herself;  but  our  own  impres- 
sions must  first  of  ail  be  recorded. 

Before  we  reached  the  Hospital  we  had 
passed  the  previous  half-hour  in  the  gardensof 
the  Luxembourg;  and,  although  the  flowers 
are  not  so  fine  nor  the  company  so  gay,  as  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  rival  parterres  and  avenues 
of  the  Tuileries,  both  were  brilliant  enough 
to  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dull, 
deserted,  flowerless  street  which  bears  the  rc- 
dnubtablo  name  already  mentioned.  It  lay 
before  us,  grey,  bUnk,  and  dreary,  with  noth- 
ing to  relieve  the  monotony  of  its  general 
aspect  but  an  inscription  over  the  gateway  of 
a  building  on  the  right  hand  side,  informing 
us  that  there  stood  the  "  Hospice  des  Rn  fonts 
Trouvts,"  If  the  site  had  been  selected  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  being  out  of  the 
way,  where  no  witnesses  might  see  the 
trcrabling  mother  deposit  her  new-bom  child, 
it  could  not  have  been  managed  better.  As 
we  drew  near  the  entrance  a  further  indica- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  the  butklmR  was 
visible  in  the  words  "  Panicr  des  Enfants," 
very  legibly  inscribed  on  what  seemed  to 
be  the  lid  of  a  letter-bos  let  into  the 
wall,  but  which,  on  being  raised — for  it  is 
never  fasteneil — proved  to  be  the  children's 
basket,  the  tovr  or  turning-bos  of  the  estalj- 
lishnient.  In  obedience  to  a  heavy  single 
knock — there    ia  a  bell-handle    beside    the 


turning-box,  but  that  was  not  for  our  uoe^ 
having  no  in&nt  to  deposit — the  wicket -door 
opened  with  the  customary  squeak  of  the 
cordon,  and  we  were  admitted.  Could  we  see 
the  Hospital  f  Williogly ;  would  we  obligo 
the  portress  by  walking  into  the  little  oflSoa 
on  the  left  hand,  by  putting  down  our  namta 
in  a  register  there,  and  by  depositing  one 
franc  apiece  towards  the  general  funds  of  th» 
asylum  f  Ail  these  things  we  did  with  great 
pleasure,  and  the  portress  then  rang  a  bell, 
in  obedience  to  which  summons  a  Sister 
of  Charity  made  her  appearance  from  % 
door  in  the  quadrangle,  and  we  were  coq* 
signed  to  her  core  to  \m  conducted  over  th« 
building. 

•She  was  a  quiet,  grave,  motherly  woman, 
with  evidently  only  one  object  in  her  thoughts 
—the  duties  of  her  profession.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  soon  learn  what  tlkose  duties  are, 
and  never  fail  in  llio  perfonttanc«  of  them. 
Sister  Petronille — thnt,  she  said,  was  her 
name — conducted  us  across  the  courtyarxl  to 
the  door  from  whence  she  bad  issued,  and 
together  wo  ascended  a  lofty  staircase,  and 
posBcd  into  a  tolerably  large  room.  This  was 
the  »a/i«  d  monger,  but  it  wa.-!  cmily  just 
then;    so  we  proceeded   (o  t'  ;  art- 

ment,  the  "day-room"  of  tlu  ■  nent, 

where  we  found  about  twelvu  or  tltirteen 
children,  all,  we  were  told,  under  two  years 
of  age,  some  of  whom  were  in  cradles,  and 
the  rest  in  the  onns  of  nurses. 

"  These  arc  the  little  sick  ones,"  said  Sister 
Petronille,  "who  arc  not  kept  in  the  in- 
firmaries, but,  for  all  that,  require  constant 
attendanccL  Those  who  suffer  from  graver 
maladies  are  in  separate  wards  under  th« 
care  of  the  doctors,  who  come  constantly  to 
see  them." 

"  And  the  healthy  children,  where  on 
they?"  we  inquired, 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  Sister  Petro- 
nille's  pale  fcatures- 

"  God  be  thanked !"  she  replied  ;  "  thev  on 
all  safe  in  the  country.  It  was  only  ji^sti'nlay 
that  wc  sent  away  the  last  baU-h,  all  strong 
and  hearty,  and  likely  to  live,  if  God  pt-j-mit* 
them." 

"  And  these  little  ones  ?" 

"  Ah !"  she  sighed,  "  some  of  these  too 
may  go  one  day  into  the  cotmtry,  wo  hope. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  all  will  •  (m 
t)i«y  arc  yzry  lender,  and  require  o«n||]| 
nursing." 

"Then,  are  there  none  but  the  sick  l«ft 
here  in  Pari.s  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary ;  downstairs  ther«  ar« 
plenty;  but  they  are  the  youngest:  you  will 
sec  them  presently." 

From   the   "day-room"   we  retracod    wir 
steps  to  the  larwlinp-placc  at  the  htn  '    .■    ■ 
staircase,  and  entered  a  long  corrid 
communicated   with    four  general    w  ,,!,,„   , 
infirmariea  devoted  to  such  of  the  childrvn  i 
were  under  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  «r 
wera  affected  by  ophthalmia  or  m«as1e«.    It 
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was  not  posablo  that  anj  thing  could  be  more 
neatly  arranged  tban  the  white-curtained 
cots  which  held  the  little  sufferers,  nor  was 
there  a  token  of  pain  or  rcstle.ssness  that 
escaped  the  nursing  sifters  who  remained  in 
the  rooms  to  watch  over  them. 

"And  do  many  of  these  die?"  we  aske<L 

"  Alas,  yes  1"  answered  our  guide  sorrow- 
fully ;  "  you  sec,  they  are  princifially  the 
children  of  people  who  are  tho  victims  of 
poverty  and  Btckness;  and  %  great  number 
brin^  with  them  the  seeds  of  the  disease  of 
which  they  aftcnrarda  die.  The  docto-s  stuo^ 
the  cases  closely,  and  give  to  them  all  their 
attention  ;  hut  the  hereditary  malady  is  too 
often  stronger  than  their  skill. 

"  Do  you  know  the  proportion  between  the 
nambers  lost  and  saved  V 

"  It  varies  of  course :  for  there  are  maladies 
belonging  to  children  which  are  more  severe 
at  sOTne  times  than  at  others ;  but  the  general 
average  throughout  the  Hospital  is  very  nearly 
one  death  in  four." 

"  And  how  many  are  admitted  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ?" 

This  varied  also,  our  informant  said ; 
during  the  time  she  had  be«n  attached  to  the 
Hospital  she  bad  witnessed  a  great  change  in 
that  respect  The  first  year  of  her  service 
there  were  upwards  of  tire  thousand  taken 
'  in,  and,  gradually  declining,  they  fell  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  to  a  little  more  than 
three  thousand.  Since  that  time  there  had 
been  an  increase ;  and  in  the  last  year,  for 
example,  she  remembered  that  the  new- 
comers were  exactly  four  thousand  and 
ninety-five.  They  were  received,  she  said, 
in  different  ways;  the  lying-in  hospital  for 
the  poor  in  the  adjoining  street,  the  Rue  dc 
la  Bourbe.  ("Mud  Street"  and  it  well  de- 
served the  name  when  it  was  christened) 
sent  in  a  great  number ;  some  w«ro  brought 
from  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  the  children  of 
parents  in  the  hands  of  justice;  soino  camo 
from  the  hospitals  of  Paris;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  abandoned  by  their  mothers. 

"  But,"  said  Sisttr  Pctronille,  anxious  to 
soften  the  meaning  of  the  word,  '*  these  poor 
things  are  not  entirely  abandoned,  that  is  to 
say,  exposed  without  any  further  thought 
being  given  to  them.  Such  might  have  been 
the  CAse  formerly,  when  no  certificate  of  birth 
was  neces-sary  ;  but  whoever  is  desirous  now, 
from  want  of  means,  of  sending  an  infant  to 
this  hospital,  must  apply  to  the  Commissary 
of  the  quarter  for  a  ccrtittcate  of  ab.indon- 
ment,  so  that  it  is  known  to  the  authorities 
who  they  ore  that  send ;  and  the  mothers 
aiso,  acting  openly,  are  more  at  ease  with 
respect  to  their  children.  We  find,  too,  that 
besides  the  ceriificato  of  tho  infant's  birth 
which  accompanies  every  deposit,  mothers 
are  careful  now  to  add  some  particulars — 
either  of  name  or  personal  dMcription — by 
whir.li,  if  circumstances  should  permit  them, 
they  may  hcreallfr  more  certainly  recognise 
their  offspring." 


"  And  are  there  any  exceptions  to  this 
latter  practice  ?*' 

"Seldom  or  ever,  in  Paris  itself;  but  of 
tho  number  born  outside  the  walls,  perhaps  a 
hundred  in  tho  year,  and  these — wo  judge 
from  various  circumstances,  but  chiefly  from 
the  linen  in  which  they  aro  enveloped — 
belong  to  a  better  class  than  tho  rest  It  is 
not  for  tho  want  of  the  means  to  support 
them  that  such  children  arc  abandoned.  It  is 
tho  dread  of  their  existence  being  known  that 
causes  it" 

"Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how 
many  out  of  the  whole  amount  are  born  in 
wedlock  t" 

The  answer — given  with  some  natural 
hesitation — was  to  the  effect,  that  amongst 
four  thousand  foundlings,  it  was  presumed 
only  two  hundred  had  "  civil  rights." 
During  this  conversation,  Sister  Petronille 
had  led  us  through  tho  wards,  and  con- 
ducted us  by  another  staircase  to  the  ground 
floor. 

"Now,"  she  said,  opening  another  door, 
"you  will  SCO  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  establishment" 

This  was  tho  "  Creehe"  or  general  reception 
room.  It  was  filled,  or  seemed  to  be  full  of 
infants  of  the  tenderest  age;  there  wero, 
between  seventy  and  eighty  altogether.  They 
wore  a  kind  of  uniform — that  is  to  say,  there 
was  a  sort  of  uniformity  in  their  co.ttum'j — 
all  being  clothed  in  [link  check  nightgowns, 
and  swathed  with  linen  bands,  like  mummies 
on  a  very  smoU  scale ;  unlike  raunimiea, 
however,  their  little  tongues  were  not  tied. 
To  soothe  their  pains  and  calm  their  heavy 
troubles,  the  nurses  wore  assiduously  en- 
gaged, »ome  in  rocking  them  to  sleep  in 
ihcir  cradles ;  others  in  administering  to  such 
as  were  strong  enough  to  sit  upright  that 
beverage  which  is,  in  France,  the  universal 
remedy,  whether  in  old  ago  or  infancy.  It 
was  neither  the  wine  nor  tho  garlic  which 
helped  to  make  a  man  of  Henry  Quatre,  nor 
the  symbolical  "  tyrclarigot"  which  was 
given  to  the  creat  Gargantua  immediately 
after  his  birtn — as  Rabelais  relates — but 
simply  eau  nuerie.,  poured  out  of  the  long 
spout  of  a  china  tea-pot  We  know  that  "as 
the  twig  is  bent  tho  tree  is  inclined  ;"  so,  in 
all  probabrljty,  it  is  on  account  of  their  early 
introduction  to  sugar  and  water,  that  French- 
men manifest,  throughout  their  lives,  so 
marked  a  propensity  for  the  drink  that  neither 
cheers  nor  inebriates. 

But  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
Crtehe  was  in  tho  centre  of  tho  room,  where, 
directly  in  front  of  a.  blazing  fire,  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  covered  with  a  mattrass  about 
the  siT.e  of  the  stage  of  Mr.  Simpson's  Mnrio- 
netto  Theatre,  lay  seven  or  eight  little  objects 
all  in  a  -ow,  who  might  have  passed  for  the 
Miirionettes  themselves  only  they  were  much 
smaller,  were  any  thing  but  gaily  attired,  and 
were  a  great  deal  too  tightly  swathed  to  stir 
a  single  [>eg,  whereas  tho  amusing  puppets  of 
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the  Lowther  Arcade — ^but  »I1  the  world  is 
fniiiiliar  with  the  Hfxibilily  and  gnice  ort)icir 
movement  But  whatever  they  looked  like, 
those  infants,  who  were  llie  latest  arrivals, 
wer<!  certainly  the  most  comfortable  lot  in 
tlio  apartment,  and,  sontrasting  their  passive 
cnjornicnt  of  the  fire  whose  influence  they 
It-lt  with  the  screams  of  the  victims  of  eau 
tucrie, 

" the  pliHmophioal  boholJcr 

Sijrbcd  for  thelT  ukea  that  they  should  e'«r  grow 
older." 

Young  03  they  were,  however,  it  would 
hare  been  a  difHcuU  matter  to  say  which  was 
the  youngest,  for  every  second  hour  through- 
out the  four-and-twentj  brought  a  new  comer. 
One  of  thc8e  arrivals  hap;>ened  while  we  wer; 
on  the  spot  We  heard  a  bcll  ring,  and  at 
the  same  time  saw  a  Sister  of  Charity  leave 
the  apartment.  In  a  few  minutes  she  rc- 
tarncd,  carrying  something  in  a  flnnnel  bag, 
from  which  is.sucd  the  semblance  of  a  small 
Swedish  turnip  of  a  pinkish-yellowish  hue. 
Tim  was  the  head  of  a  child,  and  when  the 
contents  of  the  bag  were  gently  turned  out 
on  a  blanket  they  proved  to  be  the  remainder 
of  ."«  male  infant  just  deposited.  It  was  im- 
mediately submitted  to  the  process  of  wciph- 
jng;,  the  test  which  generally  decides  the 
infant's  chance  of  life.  The  arbiter  of  its 
destiny  was  a  sis  pound  weijjht,  and  we  were 
Yk^ry  sorry  to  see  that  the  Foundling  kicked 
tho  beam.  But  though  the  odds  were  a^^ainst 
it,  ;he  nurse  to  whose  care  it  was  confided 
Ontiltod  no  precaution  that  roif^ht  prolong  its 
existonce.  It  was  clothed  and  swathed  like 
tho  reict,  and  was  a.<ksigned  the  warmest  place 
on  the  mallnuss ;  and  as  wc  left  the  Oriehe, 
Sister  Petronille,  whoso  organ  of  hope  was 
very  strongly  developctl,  expressed  her  belief 
that  it  would  survive,  for  she  had  seen 
Bmollcr  children  than  that  who  had  turned 
out  something  quite  astonishing  both  as  to 
siiic  and  strength. 

We  now  took  leave  of  our  guide,  who 
with  some  difiBculty  was  made  to  accept 
a  small  gratuity,  and  returned  to  the  gate  of 
tlie  Hospital.  Tiut  before  wc  were  let  out 
the  portress  suggested  that  wc  might  be 
curious  to  sec  tho  registry  of  arrivals  in  the 
office,  tho  blank  baby  having  ju.st  been 
entered.  We  did  so,  and  read  the  following 
personal  description  (liffnalameitt)  : — "  Octo- 
ber 4,  185 — .  No.  9.  A  male  child  ;  newly 
bom  ;  weakly  and  very  small ;  ticket  round 
the  neck  with  the  name  of  Gustavc ;  coarse 
linen ;  red  stain  on  the  left  shoulder ;  no 
other  mark." 

These  arc  all  the  credentials  neoessary  for 
the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Paris 
Foundling  Hospital. 


"THE  OORNEIL" 

Fbw  people  are  so  serious  in  their  amuse- 
tncnts  and  w  easy  in  their  business  trans- 


actions ait  tho  English.  A  Frenchman  buyi 
or  sells  stock  or  merchandise  in  gross  widi 
the  air  of  being  engaged  in  a  deadlj  dud; 
while  Oapcl,  who  concludes  an  affair  of  t«a 
thousand  pound.'»  with  apparent  indifTcrenoo 
and  perfect  good  humonr,  is  only  to  bi 
found  truly  grave  and  unhappy  at  a  boll  or 
concert 

Even  the  Germans,  the  most  industrioos 
and  penetrating  of  foreign  travellers,  who 
dive  into  cellars,  study  life  in  temperance 
coffee  bou.<KS,  coal-heavers'  taps,  and  other 
resort*  still  leas  known  but  not  less  worth 
studying  by  the  common  race  of  travellen 
generally,  miss  an  exchange  or  mart,  which 
combines  to  a  large  class  of  Englishmen  all 
tho  charms  of  gambling  on  the  Bourse,  of 
lounging  on  tho  Boulcvanls  of  Paris,  the 
casinos  and  gardens  of  Hamburgh  and 
Baden-Baden — at  once  a  place  nf  btL<iin(as 
and  of  speculation  to  tho  extent  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands;  while  to  an  unlimttiHl 
number  who  neither  buy  nor  bet,  it  is  a 
regular  promenade  and  lounge  at  lexst  twice  t 
week. 

Ttiis  place,  hitherto  overlooked   by  book 
making  visitors  from  obroail,   is  TnrtersalPi 
— the  Garraway'sof  horses,  and  the  Sti 
Exchange  of  racing  men ;  where   th 
porters  of  two  levling  national  in«;tit_ 
fox-hunting  and  horse-racing,  most  dd 
greeatc. 

Piccatlilly  has  been  wid-'v'  "••■'*  '•'— 
fled,  the  Green  Park  drai; 
cleared  of  encroaching  hoi! 
St  George's  Hospital  has  risen  i 
monuments  of  our  victories  in  {• 
and  the  mean  suburb  of  KnightsbridgQ 
the  dingy  houses  of  Grosvcnor  Place  are 
idly  giving  way  to  palaces  as  gorgeous  a.i  sti 
and  stucco,  with  much  money  and  little 
ran  miikc  them.  But  one  cluster  of  do 
buJIdtnga,  stretching  their  vast  length  i 
rood  between  Bclgravia  and  Constitutio 
remains  unchanged.  Take  an  omnibus  fr 
any  part  of  London  that  will  pas.s  Hi 
Park  Corner.  If  it  be  Saturtiay,  Sun.lay,  i 
Monday  in  tho  season,  at  any  hour  bclv 
one  and  four  p.  v.,  a  collection  of  the 
wai.stcoated  equestrian  genii,  who  are 
bo  found  at  the  comer  of  every  fashionat 
street  in  tho  London  sea-wn,  will  direct  yo 
attention  to  the  narrow  and  sombre  avenue 
which  otherwise  it  would  be  as  easT  to  pass 
as  any  mews  entrance,  and  which  is  techni- 
cally designated  "The  Coiner."  Suppose 
that  it  is  Monday,  tho  day  of  the  sale 
of  the  stud  of  young  Lord  Crashington 
(going  abroad),  consisting  of  some  for^ 
horses,  including  everything  perfect,  from  th# 
pony  hock  to  the  dozen  of  thorough-bwd 
hunters,  beside  two  or  three  worn-out  screwiL 
are  to  be  offered  to  competition.  The 
also  a  celebrated  race-horse,  sold  in 
qucnco  of  a  dispute ;  a  lot  of  well-bre^ 
lings,  whose  owner,  having  prepared 
mind  by  twenty  years  of  jockeying  on  the  tati, 
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the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  foshionnble 
world,  is  about  to  take  the  military  coraniand 
of  a  province  rather  larger  than  France  ;  an<l 
tbo  iisuql  niiscvllaneoua  lota  of  animals  for  itU 
uses,  fit  for  park,  field,  or  state  carringe, 
brougham,  tandem,  fly,  to  breud  from  or 
feed  hounds.  Sunday  ia  a  great  day  Jit 
Tatlcrsairs.  The  sporting  aristocracy  are 
80  op[)res8ively  hampered  for  time  during 
the  rest  of  the  week,  that  Sunday  is  the  only 
day  they  can  find  to  buy  horses  and  to  make 
bets.  Their  Sabbath  desecnttion  we  fully 
recomtnt'iid  to  those  ftilvocates  of  Sabbaifi 
observanc«  whose  attention  has  been  hitherto 
confined  to  tea-drinkings  and  country  ex- 
cursions of  pent-up  artifiunB  and  their  stifled 
fanailies.  The  aristocracy  may  have  its  S  outlay 
Tatteraall's  unquestioned ;  bat  the  labour- 
ocracy  must  not  have  its  Sunday  Crj'Stal 
Palace  on  any  terms  whatever. 

Tatteraall's  yard — a  si]uaro  ill-pavod  court, 
adorned  in  iia  cejitre  with  a  painted  cupola, 
crowned  with  a  painted  bust  of  George  tlic 
Regent,  over  a  painted  fox — is  crowded  on 
Sunday  with  gentle  and  simple.  There  is  Lonl 
Bullflneh  dttcnuinedto  buy  BrookjurapL-r,  and 
BO  is  Ginger  the  horsedealer,  who  will  run  him 
very  hard  ;  Xomkins  in  search  of  a  pony  for 
bis  little  boy ;  the  Earl  of  Flower-de-Luce, 
with  his  eye  on  a  pair  of  preys  for  the 
Countess's  chariot;  Mr.  Buljion,  ready  to 
secure  Mr.  Welter's  cob,  although  it  cost  him 
a  check  in  three  large  figures;  and  Nobbier, 
the  gaming-house-keeper,  who  ia  on  tlic 
look  out  for  a  good-looking  bit  of  blood,  that 
he  may  make  useful  either  to  win  or  lose. 
There  they  nre,crowded  together — the  Icamid 
and  unlearned,  high-born  and  low-born, 
the  capitalist  and  the  adventurer,  the  new 
fledged  man  of  fashion,  and  the  broken-down 
gentleman — beside  a  host  of  idlers,  examining 
each  horse  as  ho  is  brought  out,  with  an 
affectation  of  acutencss  that  is  truly  national. 
Although  there  are  horse  buyers  of  all 
mdes,  the  well-dressed  arc  the  majority. 
The  slang  style  of  attire  has  gone  out. 
The  green  coat  and  top  boots  in  whieh 
Thurtell  and  other  murderers  swaggered 
on  the  race-course  and  the  betting-ring  is 
out  of  fa.sbion  ;  and,  if  seen,  generally  covers 
some  decent  north  country  Cirmer.  Black  \s 
the  fevourito  wear.  The  nent-lookiog  quietly 
dressed  man  in  patent  leather  boots  and 
closely-cropped  wbi.skcrs,  whom  your  country 
cousin  takes  for  a  peer,  is  a  horsedealer.  The 
bearded  gentleman,  ringed  and  chained,  mAg- 
nificent  in  waistcoats  and  solid  jewellery,  is 
an  ex-quuker  capitalist,  and  arm-in-arm  with 
the  son  of  a  CI;ipham  dissenter ;  while  sport- 
ing publicans  and  keepers  of  bctting-liats 
aQect  B  sobriety  of  dress  and  demeanour 
which,  five-and-twcnty  years  ago,  would  have 
been  considered  the  mark  of  what  in  that 
day  was  known  as  "  .V  >rethodist." 

Oa  Monday  ihe  auctioneer  might,  as  he 
passes  through  the  crowd  to  the  forum,  be 
taken  for  a  barrister  or  a  physiciau,  or  even 


for  a  clergyman.  "The  Pride  of  Leicestcrshiro" 
is  brought  out;  a  big  horse,  with  a  scanty 
mane,  and  no  raagnificcnco  of  tail,  with 
several  marks  of  scars  and  bangs  on  all  legs. 
The  Count  de  Volage,  who  is  intent  on  carry- 
ing back  something  to  out-rival  his  friends 
in  the  Clumps  Elyaccs,  is  astonished  to  hear 
an  animal  of  such  unprepossessing  appearance 
introduced  to  the  audience  in  a  very  few 
words,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes,  with  very 
little  fuss,  knocked  down  for  upwards  of  five 
thousand  fi-ancs.  The  sale  goes  on ;  no  noise, 
no  fuss,  no  wrangling ;  the  auctioneer  an 
autocrat,  before  whom  all  give  way.  To 
horses  of  priceless  value,  succeed  otliers  within 
the  reach  of  all  pockets — some  good,  some 
good  for  nothing ;  Volago  secures  a  grey 
pony,  with  a  tlowing  mane  and  tail,  that  steps 
along  in  a  perpetual  prance,  at  a  tenth  part 
of  the  price  of  the  grand  bite  de  chaen  dt 
reynard,  and  makes  nti  oration  to  surrounding 
cads  and  grooms,  which  they  don't  understand 
and  much  despise. 

Seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
horseflesh  is  disposed  of  with  as  much  siiher 
seriousness,  and  not  more  unseemly  e.\i;ite- 
mcnlthan  if  it  had  been  a  sale  of  old  China  or 
autographs.  There  arc  no  disputes ;  the  rules 
prcvetit  them  ;  the  fashion  of  the  place  is  to 
be  respectable.  The  English  admiration  for 
and  imitation  of  lords  comes  out  in  the 
universal  mutation ;  when  lords  in  top- 
hoots  attended  Hghts,  drank  deep  at  ta- 
verns, and  boxed  in  the  streets,  tlieir  humble 
followers  did  the  like.  Now  black-coats  and 
cyi-glasscs  curiously  fixed,  are  con.sidcrcd 
the  correct  thing.  How  can  any  cad  ven- 
ture to  begin  a  stormy  disjiute  when  he 
goes  into  'iuttersaU's  gloomy  ofBcc  to  pay 
his  money,  when,  perhaps,  a  cabinet  minister 
is  warming  his  back  at  the  fire?  If  any  ex- 
cesses of  language  are  ever  permitted,  it  is 
in  the  very  ancient  tavern  that  sl.ands 
wiLhiii  the  premises  opposite  the  gates  of 
the  sale  yard; — a  tavern,  the  like  of 
which  for  thorough  unchangcability  of  ehv 
r&cter,  is  not  to  be  met  with  even  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Temple  Bar.  One-storied, 
with  latticed  small-paned  windows ;  an 
ancient  bench  on  each  side  the  narrow  porUil 
to  accommodate  the  foot-sore  groom  or  helj)er 
out  of  place,  when  not  occupied  b^^  wa,sbing 
tubs  or  cooking-pots.  No  gin-palatial  .stvio 
has  been  permitted  to  deface  either  the  in- 
terior or  exterior  of  this  primitive  tawm ; 
where  perhaps  the  possessor  of  Highflytr 
and  founder  of  Uyde  Park  Corner,  formerly 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  The  counter — 
guiltless  of  brass,  and  dark  with  the  beer  of 
three  generations  —  bears  the  hieroglyphic 
carvings  of  feather  weights,  who  have  since 
grown  into  state  coachmen  of  state  dimen- 
sions. Alt  is  dark,  dusky,  cobwebby,  except 
the  beer,  which  enjoys  the  excellence  incident 
to  a  quick  draught,  and  critical  customers. 
There  is  an  ordinary,  laid  out  in  a  supplemen- 
tal apartment  adorned  with  sporting  p'ris&a., 
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on  salo  tlsj's,  but  into  the  refectory  I  have 
not  ventured  to  pcnttratc. 

Truly  the  English  love  of  ancient  ways  la  to 
Tjc  seen  in  perfection  at  "  the  Comer."  H«ri 
the  same  amount  of  business  been  transacted 
in  any  other  capital,  what  an  architectural 
pile,  what  fountains,  what  statueit,  what 
friexfs  would  have  adorned  it!  'What 
numerous  gorcrnmcnt  regulations  would 
have  impeded  its  business.  How  many  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery  would  have 
guarded  it ;  and,  above  all,  what  an  elegant 
et^fi  would  have  replaced  the  dingy  alehouse ; 
and  what  a  magniRccnt  lady  in  ellk  and  lace 
would  have  presided  over  piles  of  flinty 
sugar  and  carafTes  of  liquors  ranged  on  each 
side  her  throne ! 

To  return  to  the  peculiar  aspect  of  Tattcr- 
Ball's  whirh  ic>,  in  this  eminently  pious  country 
(where  cries  of  horror  meet  the  proposition 
for  openinggardens  and  museums  on  Sunday), 
both  curious  and  discreditable.  On  some  week 
days,  when  sales  arc  not  about  to  take  place, 
solitude  reigiis  in  this  wildeniess  of  stables, 
and  on  others,  dainty  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  \rass  in  review,  without  fear  of  soiling 
their  kid  boots,  park  hacks  and  phajton  ponies. 
But  on  certain  special  Sundays  the  ynrd 
and  avenues  are  crammed  with  a  tnultitude 
on  anything  but  pious  thoughts  intent 
On  the  day  before  the  Derby  or  St  Legcr 
races  a  long  line  of  vehicles  and  led 
horses  crowd  Orosvcnor  Place.  A  long  line 
of  anxious  peers  ind  plebeians,  butchers, 
brokers,  betting-list  keepers  and  all  their 
parasites,  and  all  their  victims ;  usurers ; 
guardsmen  and  prirefightcrs;  costcrtnongers, 
and  sporting  parsons;  Manchester  manu- 
facturers, Yorkshire  fanners,  sham  captain.s, 
ci-devant  gentlemen,  beardless  boys,  and 
grey-haired  but  not  venerable  grandfathers, 
nil  the  narrow  descent,  crowd  the  yards  and 
the  stables,  and  especially  congregate  around 
a  plain  brick  barn-like  building,  which  might, 
in  any  othct  situation,  pasts  for  a  Latter  Day 
Saint^^  chapel. 

This  is  the  great  temple  of  Mercury  or 
Plutus,  the  hovrie  of  betting  men — the  Ex- 
change where  millions  change  hands  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  On  great  daysaCerbcnis  of 
triple-headed  acuteness,  assisted  by  a  couple  of 
policemen,  guards  the  entrance,  and  rebuffs 
the  uninitiated.  The  presence  of  policemen 
gives  an  official  sanction  to  this  genuine 
Sabbath  desecration,  which  renders  it  com- 
plete.    At  one  side,  divided  off  by  iron  gates, 


i«  the  ring,  where,  at  times,  high-bred  borseg 
arc  exercised,  aijd  where  now,  under  ths 
shade  of  the  trees,  on  a  green  lawn,  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  betting  world  sit  and  Italance 
iJieir  liooks. 

To  be  admitted  within  the  subscription- 
rooni,  and  the  green  ring  which  is  its  nppar 
tcniincc,  two  qualifications  onlj-  «rc  necessary 
— to  bet  and  to  pay.  Politics,  rt'Iigion,  man- 
ners, calling,  are  qacstions  of  no  moment 
The  vilest  and  the  proudest  meet  on  equal 
terms.  Equality  and  fralemitv  can  only  exist 
in  and  be  creat«jd  by  the  spirit  of  guniMing. 
The  man  on  your  right  was  boot6«<o  an  inn; 
the  man  on  your  lefl  is  a  peer ;  the  man 
opposite  to  you  keeps  a  ganiWI  :   tti« 

man  behind  you  talking  to  aii  lieen 

tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to  .>e»;:nie  Ibr 
fraud.  Every  crime  and  every  grade  hag 
here  its  representative ;  but  they  all  pay 
honourably.  The  greater  the  aoimfi  the 
safer  the  but.  It  is  young  sprigs  of  fbshioa 
and  credit  who  make  the  worKt  boolai  mnd 
the  mo<:t  lamentable  failures.  Bill  Jon<«  bu 
nothing  to  hope  if  he  makes  a  niisiake, 
white  the  Ilonourable  Tom  Flashlcy  bus  hopes 
of  his  fhthcr  or  bis  aunt  Lord  Cintlivre, 
who  claims  Norman  descent  and  is  heir  to 
forty  thousand  a  year,  makes  np  \\\%  book 
with  these  rufilans ;  he  associates  with  them 
In  the  ring;  he  accepts  their  conjrrafuiationa 
when  his  horse  wins.  Out  of  the  ring  he 
will  not  speak,  he  will  not  look  at  tbctit, 
he  will  not  allow  them  on  any  ooeasion  to  sit 
down  in  his  presence;  but  ho  takes  fheir 
money  when  he  can  get  it 

The  church  hells  are  ringing,  the  publio- 
houses  are  closed,  the  betting  men  are  sbiiiting 
up  their  little  books,  and  pn^pare  for  the  parfc 
drive  and  Richmond  dinners.  The  k-viatban 
of  the  ring,  an  ex-carpenter,  whoso  wrird  tl 
giMxi  for  fifty  thousand  ponmls,  takes  hi>i  l«st 
oslrirh-like  stride  round  the  Hock,  who  look 
on  him  with  envions  admiration,  and  snofag 
a  viscount,  who  wants  less  than  the  current 
mlds  against  the  favourite.  A  n)iKfrabIe 
shrtitik  man,  who  inherited  an  cj-tm,.  of 
t(:'n  thousand  a  year,  flnds  a  butcher's  staka 
preferred  to  his  own.  Languid  offers  to  bal 
meet  with  equally  languid  answers.  Th» 
Held  is  exhausteii,  the  ring  is  cleared  tui 
Sunday  at  the  Corner  closes. 

This  is  a  Sunday  in  London  foreigners  do 
not  see,  and  to  which  the  loudest  donounocn 
of  Sabbath  desecration  among  tlieir  tiiimblcr 
brethren  have  been,  hitherto,  eqiully  blind. 
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BEEF. 

I  HAVE  a  tenderness  for  beef — for  beef,  I 
mean  to  say,  that  does  not  fling  defiance  in 
my  tcelh.  When  the  beef  that  I  lovo  and 
take  to  my  fireside  has  also  a.  tenderness  for 
tnt',  my  happiness  in  it  ia  perfect  There  is 
one  dity  in  the  year  when  hearts  and  homes 
are  open  :  when  every  man  goes  through  the 
chaiubtTS  of  his  heart  and  stirs  the  fires  that 
keL'p  it  warm :  when  he  goes  through  tlie 
ch&tiihers  of  his  house,  and  sees  that  the  fires 
hnrn  cliccrily — here  in  a  bed-room  for  the 
cousins  coming  to  him  through  the  cold,  there 
in  a  druwing-roona,  to  make  the  laughing  faces 
of  the  children  ruddy  as  they  sit  about  it ;  in 
the  dining-room  he  stokes  tremendously,  firt- 
grandfather  irt  chilly,  and  the  snow  lies  on  the 
window-sills,  but  the  hottest  fire  in  the  house 
ia  made,  of  course,  in  order  to  do  proper 
justice  to  bis  beet  Even  the  churl  who  would 
shut  n  houscHloor  in  the  face  of  his  brother, 
upon  Christmas  Day  opens  it  gladly  to  his 
beef.  May  all  kiiie  be  hard  to  him  who,  on 
such  a  day,  thinks  hardly  of  his  kin ;  may  his 
beef  come  to  his  table  as  an  enemy  by  day, 
and  lie  heavily  as  a  bad  conscience  on  his 
brcnst  at  night  I/tt  him  Imj  kept  awnkc  by 
it,  and  have  abundant  time  for  midnight 
thiiufcht'i,  that  they  may  conduce  to  his  re- 
pentance. The  malediction  is  not  very  ter- 
rible, but  in  what  tualedictions  can  he  deal 
who  is  discussing  Christmas  Beef?  Let  all 
animosities  bo  drowned  for  ever  in  its  gravy  1 

At  this  season  of  the  year  I  regard  oxen  as 
beeves ;  an  ox  ia  no  longer  an  ox  to  me. 
If  the  Royal  Academy  were  open  now,  the 
Works  of  the  cattle-painters  would  be  seen 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  The  miiiri  (iguros 
in  the  frt'sh  hindscapes  of  Messrs.  l^'u  and 
Cooper  would  be  spoken  of,  were  I  a  fine  arts 
critic,  with  distincter  reference  to  the  cltarac- 
ter  of  their  joints  thau  would  at  an_v  other 
time  be  usual.  I  should  admire  in  them  ridi- 
ncs.«,  delicacy  ;  should  object  to  wiry  or  dry- 
looking  cattle,  or  to  those  which  miglit  suggest 
a  want  of  tenderness  and  flavour,  The  Exhi- 
bition in  Trafalgar  Square  not  being  o(ieii,  and 
its  oily  tattle  not  being  on  view,  I  always  go 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  t^e  Baker  Street 
E-xhibitJon,  where  I  see  the  works  of  fanning 
artisU*;,  cattle  executed  in  real  flesh  and  blood 
that  has  been  laid  on  most  artistically  by  the 
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exhibitors.  The  works  of  agricultural  masters 
annually  shown  by  the  Smithlicld  Club  have 
been  occasionally  laughed  at  by  irreverent 
spectators.  In  their  earlier  productions  there 
was  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  exaggeration  of 
outline,  and  much  coarseneas  in  the  filling  up. 
Years,  however,  have  been  ripening  expe- 
rience, and  our  artists  in  beef  now  turn  out 
specimens  of  their  art  that  are  perfect  pic- 
turej!,  and  which  command  accordingly  our 
admiration  and  respect.  There  arc  no  pre- 
linkewellites  among  tho  farmers ;  Bakewcll, 
it  should  bo  understood,  and  Collins,  having 
been  the  RaGikcUe  and  Michael  Angelo  of 
cattle  farming. 

No  doubt  I  have  approached  beef  with  a 
relish  and  a  heartiness  common  at  all  times 
among  Englishmen,  and  commonest  at  this 
season ;  nevertheless,  I  km  auro  that  I  speak 
not  in  the  weakness  of  partiality,  op  with 
the  lightness  of  a  festive  man,  when  I  declare 
the  Christmas  Cattle  Show  in  Baker  Street  to 
be  a  spectacle  for  nations  to  admire,  and  some- 
thing that  has  vastly  more  in  it  of  the  sub- 
lime than  of  the  ridiculous.  The  CAse  is  stated. 
Evidence  slwl!  now  be  called,  and  let  a  jury 
of  two  hun(ircd  thousand  dining  men  decide 
unanimously  for  the  beef  we  get  against  the 
beef  we  might  have  got,  for  the  meat  of  to-day 
against — let  me  say  it  boldly  out — against  the 
Itoast  IJeef  of  Old  England. 

Surely  we  may  give  a  satiric  touch  to  tho 
O  !  that  begins  our  national  beef  mvlody. 
We  have  national  songs  for  the  three  things 
in  which,  as  Englishmen,  wo  lake  delight : 
our  Queen,  our  naval  eminence,  and  our  roast 
bc-i'f.  Now,  if  we  except  a  few  joints  for  a 
few  people  produced  only  here  and  there,  tho 
beef-eating  of  our  forefathers  certainly  con- 
sisteti  in  the  mastication  of  old  cow.  ll  may 
be  worse  for  us  if  wo  have  weaker  stomachs, 
but  I  confess,  for  my  part,  that  I  shouki  look 
with  dismay  upon  a  sirloin  of  the  genuine 
Iloast  Beef  of  Old  England.  Less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  agriculture  was  no  better 
than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  and 
although  Solomon  had  known  tho  difference 
bi-twecti  a  stalled  ox  and  o.ven  out  of  the  pas- 
tures— keeping  the  stidk-d  for  his  own  table 
— our  forefathers,  who  wcro  no  Solomons, 
trusted  entirely  for  the  quality  of  tlieir  cattle 
to  the  quality  of  their  grass.  Except  the  bulla 
and  plough  oxen,  all  the  male  kino  bora  was 
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converted,  while  sUU  in  the  tenderest  period 
of  infancy,  into  badvcal,  the  cowb  calved  and 
supplied  the  dairy;  when  they  had  served 
those  purposes  sumciently,  they  became  that 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,  whereat,  who  is 
there  now  among  us  who  would  not  say,  0  ? 
The  cows  that  were  not  found  to  suit  well  for 
dairy  purposes  were  fed  upon  the  best  pas- 
tures in  their  neighbourhood,  and  became  the 
best  beef  that  was  supplied  to  the  luxurious 
who  dwelt  in  towns. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  about  Old 
Encland  and  its  beef.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  prevailing  mode  of  pasture 
feeding,  beef  was  only  fit  for  killing  when  the 
pastures  had  provided  plenty  of  fresh  food. 
The  supply  of  beef  was  good  from  August  to 
November  ;  by  help  of  after-grass  and  hav, 
cattle  were  kept  in  fair  condition  till  the  cold 
weather  set  in  ;  then  they  were  slaughtered 
before  they  felt  into  unprofitable  leanness, 
pickled,  dry-salted,  and  hung,  to  furnish  beef 
for  winter  and  the  spring.  At  Christmas, 
therefore,  when  we  have  it  in  perfection,  beef 
with  our  forefathers  was  not  more  seasonable 
than  oysters  in  May ;  and  if  they  would  eat 
beef  on  Christmas  Day,  they  had  to  choose 
between  the  lean,  the  pickled,  and  the  dry. 

The  Christmas  show  of  fat  cattle  in  Baker 
Street  is  the  result  of  an  entirely  new  order 
of  things.  The  only  fiur  way  of  regarding 
beef  is  to  consider  it — as  it  is  really — a  manu- 
factured article.  We  have  been  developing 
our  resources  and  greatly  increasing  the 
supply,  while  bettering  the  quality  of  bcef| 
cotton,  and  other  articles.  And  as,  in  other 
manufactured  goods — so  also  in  beef — it  is 
produced  iq  various  forms,  differing  in  quality. 
Beef  is  only  beef^  as  sugar  is  sugar ;  you 
may  have  the  raw  or  the  refined,  and  in  each 
class  there  are  varieties. 

Stall-feeding  began  in  England  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  At  no  very  remote  time  there 
were  not  more  people  in  England  and  Wales 
than  could  be  lodged  in  London  and  its 
suburbs,  as  they  now  exist.  As  mouths 
multiplied,  grazing  land  became  scarce ;  and, 
although  farmers  commonly  considered  stall- 
feeding  to  be  one  of  the  thousand  exigencies 
that  would  work  their  ruin,  they  were  forced 
into  it  by  necessity.  Thus  they  were  driven 
to  results  that  caused  only  the  ruin  of  those 
graziers  who  shut  their  eyes  to  change,  and 
thought  to  get  a  living  as  their  fathers  did 
before  them.  Many  of  these  saw  their  whole 
substance  waste,  while  they  were  spending 
capital  and  labour  on  an  occupation  that  was 
gone.  Land  that  sent  to  market  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  thirty  years  ago,  some 
twenty  beasts,  each  weighing  under  seventy 
stone,  and  sixty  or  seventy  sheep,  may  now 
be  found  fattening  for  the  market  a  ycarlv 
supply  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  beasts,  each 
averaging  the  weight  of  a  hundred  stone,  and 
a  still  greater  number  of  &t  sheep.  That  is 
the  sort  of  progress  indicated  by  the  Christmas 
Cattle  Show.    Is  that  ridiculous  ? 


Now,  let  me  go  into  the  Cattle  Show,  and 
meditate  among  the  beeves ;  I  may  consider 
myself  meditating  also  among  the  tombs,  for, 
by  the  bulk  of  the  great  body  of  the  gentle- 
men among  whom  I  have  to  work  my  way,  it 
is  obvious  that  much  beef  has  been  entombed 
within  them.  I  have  buried  a  good  deal  mv- 
self  under  my  waistcoat  To  the  ox  we  are  all 
sepulchres,  but  we  have  no  sepulchral  look. 
Wo  attend  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  beelj 
to  take  into  consideration  the  provision  re- 
quisite for  Christmas.  The  occasion  is  a 
cheerful  one,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  look 
our  oxen  in  the  face.  Why  should  we  f  They 
are  not  less  indebted  for  good  cheer  to  us, 
than  we  for  a  like  help  to  them. 

Let  me  relieve  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
thinks  that  if  he  were  an  ox  ho  would  not 
like  to  be  made  into  beef.     If  he  were  an  ox 
learned  in  the  annals  of  his  worid,  he  would 
like  it ;  he  woald  accept  the  &rmer*s  care  as 
a  great  source  of  comfort  to  him,  and  would 
be  proud  of  that  love  of  beef  which  brings 
civilised  man  into  subjectioD  to  the  bovine 
race.     We  toil  for  them,  we  think  tor  thero, 
we  build  them  houses  and  select  for  them 
the  choicest  food ;  we  cansa  them  to  increase 
and  multiply,  tend  upon  and  preserve  their 
young;  maintain  a  moltitode  (MT animals  In 
full  enjoyment  of  the  brute  pleasures  bclongw 
ing  to  their  days  of  youth  and  stren^h  ;  abo- 
lish from  among  them  sickness  and  the  pains 
of  age.     For  one  animal  that  lives  to  waste 
away  painfully  after  a  life  of  vicissitude,  wo 
say  that,  by  our  aid,  there  shall  be  ten  enjoying 
youth,  and  ignorant  of  want :  all  that  we  ask 
m  return  for  our  care  is,  that  each  of  the  ten 
shall  close  his  comfortable  life,  by  dying  before 
aches  and  pains  can  come,  and  before  sick- 
ness touches  him.    For  ten  years  of  animal 
life  in  one  creature^  who  must  during  those 
years  suffer  much,  we  put  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  life  among  ten  animals  who  enjoy 
much,  want  nothing,  and  have  the  brains  of 
clever  men  spent  in  their  service.     There  are 
cruelties  connected  with  the  driving  and  the 
marketing  of  oxen,  and  some  other  details, 
which  are  wanton  and  unnecessary ;  against 
which  right-thinking  men  have  to  exclaim 
loudly.    They  are  acddents,  however,  not 
essential  or  fit  portions  of  a  system  that  in  its 
own  integrity  is,  like  all  natural  systems, 
wholly  faultless.    If  we  neither  ate  beef  nor 
drank  milk  we  should  have  little  room  for 
oxen  in  this  country ;  all  the  herds  that  have 
grazed  upon  our  pastures — oxen  and  cows 
that  have  reposed  so  tranquilly  and  looked 
so  much  at  home  upon  our  fleld8---«II  those 
creatures,  and  the  whole  sum  of  hairiness 
they  have  enjoyed,  would  never  have  been 
called  into  existence.    Compare  the  ox  and 
fox  community.    Truly  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  cattle  that  man  was  creatt^  with  a  taste    : 
for  milk  and  beef.    Nothing  can  be  shallower 
than  the  appeal  made  to  humanitv  by  Yes**    ' 
tarians.    It  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  ox  thit    j 
man  is  glad  to  eat  him. 
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MediUting  in  Uiat  way  I  could  venture  to 
look  oxen  in  the  face  at  the  Great  Smithfleld 
Cattle  Show,  in  Baker  Street,  London.  There 
were  a  good  many  there  to  be  encounltrcd. 
There  was  a  sort  of  paunllet  to  be  run  be- 
tween double  rows  of  Dcvons,  Hcreford.s,  and 
short-horns;  but  they  had  no  reason  to  be 
vicious,  and  they  were  not.  There  were 
fik's  of  Devons — beautiful  animals — all  alike 
in  colour,  and  of  ono  colour  throughout 
— tawrny  all  orer;  of  Herefords  also  all 
alike,  but  not  of  one  colour  throughout, 
all  han'ng  tawny  bodies  and  white  faces ; 
of  fat  short-horns*,  ready  to  mount  any 
colour,  showing  little  uniformity  in  that 
respect;  and  finally  of  the  Scotch  mountain 
catUe,  o*ch  of  the  one  dark  colour  proper 
to  his  clan  ;  these  lost  all  full  of  animation, 
spirit  and  intelligence,  carrying  their  flesh 
like  chiefs,  as  they  are,  the  aristocracy  of 
beet  There  were  a  few  long-homs  at  the 
end  of  a  file,  and  some  Welsh  ;  but  the 
classes  before  named  constitute  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  many  kinds  of  manu- 
factured beef 

The  main  division  of  our  domestic  cattle  is 
into  the  pure  races  of  the  cross  breeds.  Cattle 
of  n  pure  race  maintain  for  centurica  the  same 
^neinl  form  and  colour,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally of  one  uniform  hue.  In  Caft'raria  they 
are  all  black.  The  ancient  British  wild 
cattle  were  of  a  dingy  while,  with  tawny 
ears;  and  some  of  their  race  still  may  be 
seen  in  parks  at  Chillinghnm,  Lyme  and  else- 
where. Cattle  of  the  Ukraine  breed  have 
t;iwny  bodies,  white  faces,  and  upwnrd  horns. 
They  are  of  the  game  pure  race  that  wo  call 
at  home  the  Herefords.  The  hull  that  bore 
Europa  over  sea  from  Crete,  as  described  by 
Bion,  was  a  Hereford  bull.  It  is  our  way  to 
ascribe  to  Hereford  a  race  as  old  as  litemture, 
whose  white  faces  and  tawny  bodies  were  as 
well  known  to  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
its  they  are  to  us.  The  cattle  counted  by  us 
OS  belonging  to  an  old  Devonshire  family, 
and  called  the  Devons — tawny  all  over,  and 
somewhat  more  beautiful  a.s  to  form  than 
the  Herefords — constitute  another  pure  race. 
These  two  races  are  to  be  respected  gitatly 
by  all  lovers  of  good  beef.  They  are  not  the 
most  proQtablo  dairy  cattle ;  but  they  yield 
a  high  class  beef.  They  yielded,  it  must  be 
confeiwod,  much  of  the  Roast  Reef  of  Old 
England ;  but  they  were  in  those  days  less 
tenderly  bred,  and  they  were,  as  befort*  said, 
chiefly  the  old  cows  that  sustained  the  nation. 
Now,  by  care  and  cultivation  tljey  have  been 
developed  into  beef  worth  singing  over.  There 
is  a  deep  cut  of  lean  meat  well  covered  with 
fat  over  their  whole  top  and  side-s  ami  they 
yield  tiinous  steuk-s  for  whenever  tliey  fiiil  of 
symmetry  the  falling  off  is  in  the  Pure  quar- 
ter.'), not  where  the  choicest  of  their  meat  is 
situated.  Cattle  of  this  kind  BluutM  hcs  bred 
chiully  with  a  view  to  the  beef  market,  and 
will  command  a  good  price  always  in  towns 
where  men  abide  who  have  become  sensible 


of  the  diflerence  between  good  meat  and 
better. 

There  is  yet  a  best  beef,  which  it  is  the  lot 
only  of  some  of  us  to  eat  It  is  supplied  by 
west-end  butchers  to  customers  who  can 
afford  to  pay  a  penny  or  two])encc  a  pound 
more  than  their  neighbours.  This  meat  is 
yielded  by  the  Scots  cattle,  lltghianJcrs  or 
Gnlloways,  a  dashing  set  hi  oxen,  quarter- 
wild,  that  are  brought  down  to  Falkirk, 
bought  for  stall-feeding,  and  after  undergoing 
in  Norfolk  a.  few  months  of  creature  comfort, 
come  to  Smithfleld  with  the  best  beef  in  Uie 
world  upon  their  bones. 

For  a  great  proportion  of  the  good  roast 
beef  that  we  shall  eat  this  Christmas,  wo 
arc  under  obligation  to  a  new  breed  called 
the  improved  short-horns.  This  has  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  dexterous  combi- 
nation of  diircrent  races  into  a  cross,  that 
should  unite  in  itself  the  leading  qualities  of 
each.  The  breed  of  improved  short-horns 
docs  not  quite  do  that,  and  it  is  liable,  like  all 
cross  breeds,  to  degenerate  in  course  of  time, 
if  great  care  be  not  taken.  Of  these  animals, 
the  young  are  also  liable  to  more  mishaps  than 
belong  to  the  calves  of  a  pure  breed ;  they 
differ  also  very  much  from  one  another  in 
appearanic,  having  various,  and  often  parti- 
coloured skins.  They  prove,  however,  a  stock 
of  great  value  to  the  countrj'.  They  give  ua 
admirable  milch  cows,  and  supply  much  of 
the  milk  tliat  is  consumed  among  us ;  Ihcy  are 
also  more  ready  to  grow  fat  than  any  other 
kind  of  cttttle.  They  have  slack  loins,  and 
aie  defective  where  their  meat  ought  to  bo 
best;  but,  for  a  given  outlay  in  food  and 
time,  they  yield  more  beef  than  animals  of 
any  one  of  the  established  races.  They  are 
the  chief  CDutributors  to  Christmas  cheer. 
In  maiiufiicturing  districts — particularly  at 
ISiniiiiigham — there  is  a  large  class  of  working 
people,  with  good  appetites,  wi>o  are  more 
concerned  to  get  plenty  of  good  beef,  than  to 
be  nice  about  the  comparative  delicacy  of 
beef  flavours.  These  conaumcra  cat  the  woll- 
conditioncd  cows  that  have  done  duly  in  the 
dairy  districts.  Short-horned  oxtn,  bred  for 
tnnrket,  meet  the  wnnts  of  customers  whose 
palates  are  more  curious.  Irish  and  foreign 
cattlu  help  to  fill  up  any  dcfloiency;  for 
IhouKh  the  manufacture  of  beef  in  this 
country  has  kept  pace,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  with  the  inerea-siag  demand  for  din- 
ners, yet  the  demand  is  stUl  greater  than  the 
homo  supply.  So  far  tlicn,  it  is  made  evident 
that  there  are  sundry  kind.^  and  qunlitius  of 
beef,  and  that  each  producer,  if  he  be  wise, 
will  manufacture  only  that  kind  of  meat  in 
which  it  is  mo.sl  prab:ible  that  ho  can  esta- 
blish a  siicet-.-isful  trade.  It  is  with  fiirmers 
m  with  the  butchers;  which  tliey  shall  sell 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  custom  they 
e.xpect 

Over  each  beast  in  the  Christmas  Cattle 
Show  there  ore  inscribed  the  articles  on 
which  it  has  beca  fed.    I  shall  not  enter  her« 
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into  any  detuls  upon  oil-cake,  linseed,  man- 
Kold-vurzel,  swedes,  parsnips,  carrote,  cab- 
bage, barley,  malt,  grains,  pea-mcal,  gorse, 
cbopped  straw,  and  other  dainties,  from 
which  each  feeder  selects  a  fixed  combination 
of  two,  three,  or  four,  as  the  best  means  of 
developing  his  cattle  speedily  and  well.  The 
object  of  the  feeder  is  quite  simple ;  to  pro- 
duce the  healthiest,  heaviest,  and  best  con- 
ditioned animal  in  the  cheapest  way,  and  in 
the  shortest  time.  If  one  farmer  can  fatten 
a  beast  in  five  years,  at  sixpence  a  day,  and 
his  neighbour  by  spending  a  shilling  a  day 
can  bring  him  to  the  same  point  of  ex- 
cellence in  two  years,  it  is  cheaper,  of  course, 
to  spend  the  shilling  than  the  sixpence.  There 
is  added,  for  that  reason,  to  the  list  of  articles 
of  food  given  to  it,  as  written  over  each  ox  in 
the  Show,  a  statement  of  the  time  that  has 
been  spent  on  its  production.  To  these  consi- 
derations of  food  and  time  must  be  added,  of 
course,  a  consideration  not  only  of  the  size 
and  weight,  but  of  the  texture  and  quality  of 
the  animal  itsol£  His  &t  must  not  be  oily, 
and  his  lean  must  not  be  coarse  of  grain. 
There  is  a  short-homed  ox  here  a  foot  and  a 
half  taller  than  any  of  his  neighbours,  but  his 
rearing  has  been  costly,  spread  over  five  or 
six  years  instead  of  two  or  three ;  and  he  is 
an  animal  with  coarse  flesh  after  all.  Big  as 
he  is,  the  judges  pass  him  over  with  con- 
tempt 

The  study  of  all  these  things  is  promoted 
greatly  by  the  Christmas  Cattle  Show.  Baker 
Street  opens  to  all  farmers  a  yearly  practical 
display  of  the  results  obtained  by  all  the 
systems  that  are  tried  among  them.  The 
best  method  is  thus  gradually  reached.  We 
have  already  learnt  greatly  to  improve  the 
character  of  cattle,  and  to  multiply  their 
number.  We  have  discovered,  also,  how  to 
put  ^od  beef  upon  ox  bones  in  about  half 
the  time  that  was  spent  thirty  years  ago  on 
that  important  business. 

We  now,  therefore,  get  better  beef  and 
younger,  and  more  of  it  The  practice  of 
Btall-fccding  has,  in  another  way,  increased 
the  food-producing  power  of  the  land.  The 
increase  of  the  number  of  beasts  fattened  by 
an  acre,  now  that  we  use  green  food  in  aid  of 
grass,  is  so  considerable,  that  we  may  regard  it 
as  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  a  few  counties 
to  the  English  soil.  But  it  is  most  to  our 
present  purpose  to  reflect  how,  as  before  said, 
the  new  system  has  inverted  the  old  order  of 
things,  and  having  made  hung  beef  a  legend, 
lays  the  primest  joints  upon  our  dishes  just 
when  we  are  prepared  most  heartily  to 
welcome  them — on  Christmas  Day.  It  is 
good  for  us,  ox  heet, 

"  To  meet  thee,  like  a  pleaaant  thought, 
When  inch  are  wanted." 

To  the  happy  thou  increasest  joy,  and  even 
the  sad  and  lowly  diner,  who  shall  have 
ordered  but  a  Christmas  steak  of  the  waiter 


at  his  dingy  chop-house,  who  can  hang  his 
hat  up  but  for  an  hour  in  the  decorated 
cofiee-room, 

"  Near  the  (p^on  holly, 
And  wearily  at  length  shonld  fkre ; 
QQ      }Ie  needs  but  look  about,  and  there 
Tlion  art  I — a  friend  at  band,  to  scare 

His  melancholy  1" 


MY  FRENCH  MASTER. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTEBS.      CHAPTEB  THB  SBOOKD. 

Mr  father  insisted  upon  driving  If.  de  Cha- 
labre  in  his  gig  to  the  nearest  town  through 
which  the  London  mail  passed ;  and,  daring 
the  short  time  that  elapsed  before  my  fuher 
was  ready,  he  told  us  something  more  about 
Chalabre.  He  had  never  spoken  of  his  an- 
cestral home  to  any  of  us  before :  we  knew 
little  of  his  station  in  his  own  countrr. 
General  Ashburton  had  met  with  him  m 
Paris,  in  a  set  where  a  man  was  judged  of  br 
his  wit  and  talent  for  society,  and  general  bril- 
liance of  character,  rather  than  by  his  wealth 
and  hereditary  position.  Now  we  learned  for 
the  firs^time  that  he  was  heir  to  considerable 
estates  in  Normandy :  to  an  old  Chateau  Cha- 
labre ;  all  of  which  be  bad  tbrteited  by  his 
emigration,  it  was  true,  but  that  was  under 
another  regime. 

"  Ah  I  if  my  dear  fiiend — ^your  poor  mo- 
ther— ^were  alive  now,  I  could  send  her 
such  slips  of  rare  and  splendid  roses  from 
Chalabre.  Often  when  I  did  sec  her  nursing 
up  some  poor  little  specimen,  I  longed  in 
secret  for  my  rose  garden  at  Chalabre.  And 
the  orangerie  1  Ah !  Miss  Fanny,  the  bride 
must  come  to  Chalabre  who  wishes  for  a 
beautiful  wreatii."  This  was  an  allusion  to 
my  sister's  engagement — a  fact  well  known 
to  him,  as  the  nithful  family  friend. 

My  father  came  back  in  high  spirits ;  and 
began  to  plan  that  very  evening  how  to 
arrange  his  crops  for  the  ensuing  year  so  as 
best  to  spare  time  for  a  visit  to  Ch&teaa 
Chalabre ;  and,  as  for  ua,  I  think  we  believed 
that  there  was  no  need  to  delay  our  French 
journey  beyond  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year. 

M.  do  Chalabre  came  back  in  a  coaple  of 
days;  a  little  damped,  we  girls  fancied,  thoogh 
we  hardly  liked  to  speak  about  it  to  my  &ther. 
However,  M.  de  Chalabre  explained  it  to  na 
by  saying,  that  he  had  found  London  mora 
erowdcd  and  busy  than  he  had  expected; 
that  it  was  smoky  and  dismal  after  leaving 
the  country,  where  the  trees  were  already 
coming  into  leaf;  and,  when  we  pressed  him 
a  little  more  respecting  the  reception  at 
Grillon's,  he  laughed  at  himself  for  having 
forgotten  the  tendency  of  the  Count  de  I^ 
vence  in  fbrmcr  days  to  become  stoat,  and 
so  being  dismayed  at  the  mass  of  corpoknet 
which  Louis  the  Eighteenth  presented,  as  h* 
toiled  np  the  long  drawing-room  of  tiw 
hotel 
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"But  what  did  he  say  to  vouf"  Fanny 
asked.  "  How  did  ho  receire  you  when  you 
were  presented  ?" 

A  flash  of  pain  passed  over  his  hcc,  but  it 
was  gone  directly. 

"  Oh !  his  majf.'ity  did  not  recognise  my 
name.  It  was  hardly  to  he  expected  he  wouW ; 
though  it  is  a  name  of  note  in  Normandy ; 

and  I  have well  I  that  in  wortli  nothing. 

The  Due  de  Duras  reminded  him  of  a  circum- 
stance or  two,  which  I  had  .almost  hoped  his 
majesty  would  not  have  forgotten ;  bwt  I 
myself  forgot  tho  preswuro  of  long  years  of 
exile ;  it  wa."!  no  wonder  ho  did  not  remember 
me.  He  said  he  hoped  to  see  me  at  the 
Tuileries.  His  hopes  are  niy  law.s.  I  go  to 
prepare  for  iny  departure.  If  his  majesty 
does  not  need  my  sword,  I  turn  it  into  a 
ploughshare  at  clialabre.  Ahl  my  fritnil, 
I  will  not  forget  ttierc  all  the  agricultural 
science  I  have  learned  from  you!" 

A  gift  of  a  hundred  pounds  would  not  hare 
plcAiicd  my  father  so  much  as  this  last  speech. 
lie  began  fortlnvith  to  inquire  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  &€.,  in  a  way  which  made 
our  poor  M.  de  Chalabrc  shrug  bis  shoulders 
in  despairing  ignorance. 

"Never  niindl"  said  my  father.  "Rome 
was  not  bnilt  in  a  day.  H  was  a  long  lime 
htfore  I  learned  all  tlsat  I  know  now.  I 
was  afraid  I  could  not  leave  homo  this 
autumn,  but  I  perceive  you'll  need  some  one 
to  advise  you  about  laying  out  tho  ground  for 
ne.xt  year  s  crops." 

So  >I.  de  Chalabro  left,  our  neighbourhood, 
with  the  full  understanding  that  we  were  to 
pay  hitu  a  visit  in  his  Norman  chateau  in  the 
fijllowiiig  September;  nor  was  ho  content 
until  he  had  persuaded  every  one  who  had 
shown  him  kindness  to  promise  him  a  vi.sit  at 
some  appointed  time.  As  for  his  old  land- 
h>rd  at  tlie  farm,  the  comely  dame,  and  buxom 
Susan — they,  wo  found,  were  to  be  franked 
there  and  back,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
French  dairymaids  had  no  notion  of  cleanli- 
nuss,  any  mure  than  that  the  French  farming 
men  were  judges  of  stock;  so  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  bring  over  some  one 
from  England  to  put  the  affairs  of  tho  Chi- 
tcau  Chalabrc  in  order;  and  Farmer  Dobson 
and  his  wife  considered  the  favour  quite  re- 
ciprocal. 

For  some  time  wc  did  not  hear  from  our 
friend.  The  war  bad  made  the  post  be- 
tween France  and  England  very  uncertain ; 
so  we  were  obliged  to  wait,  and  we 
tried  to  be  patient ;  but,  somehow,  our 
atituraa  visit  to  France  was  silently  given 
up ;  and  my  father  gave  us  long  expositions 
of  the  disordered  state  of  aOairs  in  a  country 
fsluL'h  lind  suffered  so  mitch  aa  France,  and 
lectured  us  severely  on  the  folly  of  having 
expected  to  hear  so  soon.  We  knew,  all  the 
while,  that  tho  cxpo.sit.ion  was  repeated  to 
soothe  his  own  impatience,  and  that  the  ad- 
monition to  patience  woi  what  he  felt  that 
he  himself  was  needing. 


At  last  the  letter  came.  There  was  a 
brave  attempt  at  cheerfulnes.s  in  it,  which 
nearly  made  me  cry,  more  than  any  com- 
plaints would  have  done.  M.  de  Chalabrc 
had  hoped  to  retain  his  commi-ssion  as 
Sous-Lieutenant  in  the  Garde  du  Corps — a 
commission  signed  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
himself,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety 
one.  But  the  regiment  was  to  be  remodelled 
or  reformed,  I  forget  which;  and  M.  de 
Chalabro  assured  us  that  liLs  was  not 
the  only  ca.se  where  applicants  had  been 
rcfuHcd  He  hnil  then  tried  for  a  commission 
in  the  Cent  Suisscs,  the  Gardes  du  Porte, 
the  Mousquetaire.s  but  all  were  full,  "  Was 
it  not  a  glorious  thing  for  France  to  have  so 
many  brave  sons  ready  to  fight  on  the  side  of 
honour  and  loyalty?  To  which  question 
Fanny  replied,  "  that  it  wa-s  a  .shame ;"  and 
my  father,  after  a  grunt  or  two,  comforted 
himself  by  saying,  "that  M.  de  Chalabro 
would  bavc  the  more  time  to  attend  to  his 
neglected  estate." 

That  winter  was  full  of  incidents  in  our 
home.  As  it  often  happens  when  a  family 
has  seemed  stationary,  and  .secure  from 
change  for  years,  and  then  at  last  one  impor- 
iint  event  hBppcn.s,  another  is  sure  to  follow. 
Fanny's  lover  returned,  and  they  were  married, 
and  left  us  alone — my  father  and  L  Her 
husband's  ship  was  stationed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  she  was  to  go  and  live  at  Malta, 
with  some  of  his  relations  there.  I  knew  not 
if  it  was  the  agitation  of  parting  with  her, 
but  my  father  was  stricken  down  from  health 
into  confirmed  invalidism,  by  a  paralytic 
stroke,  soon  after  her  departure ;  and  my 
interests  were  confined  to  the  fluctuating 
reports  of  a  sick-room.  I  did  not  care  for 
the  foreign  intelligence  which  was  shakinj, 
Europe  with  an  univcr.sal  tremor.  My  hopes, 
my  fears  were  centred  in  one  frail  human 
body — my  dearly  beloved,  my  most  loving 
father.  I  kept  a  letter  iu  my  pocket  for  days 
from  M.  de  Chalabrc,  unable  to  find  the  time 
to  decipher  his  French  hieroglyphics;  at  last 
I  read  it  aloud  to  ray  poor  father,  rather  as 
a  test  of  his  power  of  enduring  interest,  than 
because  I  was  impatieut  to  know  what  it 
contained.  The  news  in  it  was  depressing 
enough,  as  cvcrj'thing  else  seemed  to  be  that 
gloomy  winter.  A  rich  manufacturer  of 
lioucn  had  bought  the  Chateau  Chalabre; 
forfeited  to  the  nation  by  its  former  posses- 
sor'a  emigration.  His  son,  M.  du  Fay,  was 
wcU-affccted  towards  Louis  the  Eighteenth — 
at  least  as  long  aa  his  government  was  secure, 
and  promised  to  be  stable,  so  as  not  to  affect 
the  dyeing  and  selling  of  Turkey-red  wools; 
and  so  the  natural  legal  consequence  was, 
that  M,  du  Fay,  Fils,  was  not  to  be  disturbed 
in  his  purcha.sed  and  pnirl  for  properly.  My 
father  cared  to  hear  of  this  di.sappointment 
to  onr  poor  friend — cared  just  for  one  day, 
and  forgot  all  about  it  the  nest  Then  came 
the  return  from  Elba— the  hurrying  evicts 
of  that  spring — the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and 
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to  my  poor  fiithcr,  in  Lis  socond  childhood, 
the  choice  of  a  dailj  pudding  was  far  more 
important  than  all. 

One  Sunday,  in  thnt  August  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ftfteen,  I  went  to  church.  It  was 
tnanj'  weeks  since  I  h.id  been  able  to  leave 
mj  ftfher  for  so  long  a  time  before.  Since  I 
had  been  last  there  to  worship,  it  seemed  as 
if  tnj  youth  had  passed  away:  gone  without 
a  warning;  leaving  no  trace  behind.  After 
service,  I  went  through  the  long  grasS  to  the 
unfrequenti-d  part  of  the  churchyard  where 
my  do;ir  mother  lay  buried.  A  garland  of 
brilliiiiit  yellow  immortelles  lay  on  her  grave; 
and  the  unwonted  ofTcring  took  me  by  sur- 

frise.  I  knew  of  the  foreign  custom,  although 
had  never  seen  the  kind  of  wreath  before. 
I  took  it  up,  and  rend  one  word  in  the  black 
floral  letters;  it  was  simply  "Adieu."  I 
knew,  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  it,  that 
M.  de  Chalabrc  must  have  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Rurh  a  token  of  regard  was  like  him, 
and  could  spring  from  no  one  else.  But  I 
wondiTC'il  n  little  that  we  had  never  heard  or 
seen  anything  of  him  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  since 
Liidy  .Vsliburton  h.id  told  mc  that  her  lius- 
baml  had  uict  with  him  in  Belgium,  hurrying 
to  olfiT  liim.scif  as  a  volunteer  to  one  of  the 
cicvcti  generals  appointed  by  tho  Due  de 
Fellre  to  receive  such  applications.  General 
Ashburton  himself  had  since  this  died  at 
Bru^si-ls,  in  coiKScqucncc  of  wounds  received 
at  Waterloo.  As  the  recollection  of  all  these 
circumstances  gathered  in  my  mind,  I  found 
1  was  difiwing  near  the  field-path  which  led 
out  of  the  direct  road  home,  to  farmer  Dob- 
son's,  and  thither  I  suddenly  determined  to 
go,  and  hear  if  they  had  heard  anything 
respecting  their  former  lodger.  .\s  I  went 
up  the  garden-walk  leading  to  the  house,  I 
caught  M.  de  Chalabre's  eye;  he  was  gazing 
abstractedly  out  of  the  window  of  what  used 
to  be  hi.s  sitting-room.  In  an  instant  he  had 
joined  me  in  the  g.inlvn.  If  my  youth  had 
flown,  his  youth  and  middle-age  as  well  had 
vanished  altogether.  lie  looked  older  by  at 
Icniit  twenty  years  than  when  he  had  left  us 
twelve  months  ago.  How  much  of  this  was 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  arranpment  of 
his  dress,  I  cannot  teU.  lie  had  formerly 
been  remarkably  dainty  in  all  these  things; 
now  he  was  e.irclcss,  even  to  the  verge  of 
BlovcnlincAS.  lie  asked  after  my  sister,  after 
my  father,  in  a  manner  which  evinced  the 
deepi'St,  most  respectful,  interest;  but,  some- 
how, it  appeared  to  roc  as  if  he  hurried 
question  after  question  rather  to  stop  any 
inquiries  which  I,  in  my  turn,  might  M-ish  to 
make 

"  r  return  here  to  my  duties ;  to  my  only 
duties.  The  good  Qod  has  not  seen  mc  fit  to 
undert.-vko  any  liighcr.  Henceforth  I  am  the 
faithful  French  teacher;  the  diligent,  punc- 
tuul  French  teacher,  nothing  more.  But  I 
do  hope  to  teach  the  French  language  as 
becomes  a  gentlcniun  and  a  Christian  ;  to  do 
my  best     Henceforth  the  grammar  and  the 


syntAX  are  my  estate,  my  coat  of  arms."  He 
said  this  with  n  proud  humility  which  pre- 
vented any  reply.  I  could  only  change  the 
subject,  and  urge  him  to  como  and  see  1117 
poor  sick  father.     Ho  replie<l : 

"  To  visit  the  sick,  that  Is  my  duty  os  well 
as  my  pleasure.  For  the  mere  society — I 
renounce  all  that.  That  is  tiow  beyond  my 
position,  to  which  I  accommodate  myself  with 
all  my  strength." 

Accordingly,  when  he  came  to  spend  an 
hour  with  my  father,  ho  brought  a  small 
bundlo  of  printed  papers,  announcing  tho 
terms  on  which  M.  Chalabrc  (the  "de"  was 
dropped  now  and  for  evermore)  was  desirous 
of  teaching  French,  and  a  little  paragraph  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  solicited  the  patronage 
of  schools.  Now  this  was  a  great  coming- 
down.  In  fomuT  <Uy.s,  non-teaching  at 
schools  had  been  the  line  which  marked  that 
M.  de  Chalabrc  had  taken  up  teaching  rather 
a.s  nn  amateur  profession,  tluin  with  any 
intention  of  devoting  liis  Kfo  to  iL  Ho  res- 
pectfully asked  mo  to  distribute  these  papers 
where  1  thought  fit.  I  say  "respectfully  ad- 
visedly ;  there  was  none  of  the  old  deferential 
gallantry,  aa  olTcred  by  a  gentleman  to  a 
lady,  his  equal  in  birth  and  fortune—instead, 
there  was  the  matter-of-fact  request  and 
statement  which  a  workman  offers  to  his 
employer.  Only  in  my  father's  room,  he  was 
the  fonner  M.  de  Chakbre ;  he  seemed  to 
\inderstand  how  vain  would  be  all  attempts  to 
recount  or  explain  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  him  so  decidedly  to  take  a  lower 
level  in  society.  To  my  father,  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  M.  de  Chalabrc  maintained  the  old 
easy  footing;  assumed  a  gaiety  which  he 
never  even  pretended  to  feel  anywhere  else  ; 
listened  to  my  father's  childish  interests  with 
a  true  and  kindly  sympathy  for  which  I  ever 
felt  grateful,  although  be  purposely  put  • 
deferential  reserve  between  him  and  me,  as  a 
barrier  to  any  expression  of  such  feeling  on 
my  pari 

His  fonner  lessons  had  been  held  in  such 
high  esteem  by  those  who  were  privileged  to 
receive  them,  that  he  was  soon  sought  after 
on  all  sides.  The  schools  of  the  two  principal 
county  towns  put  forward  their  claims,  and 
considered  it  a  favour  to  receive  his  instruc- 
tions. Morning,  noon,  and  night  he  was 
engaged ;  even  if  he  had  not  proudly  with- 
drawn him.self  from  all  merely  society  en- 
gagements, he  would  have  had  no  leisure  for 
them.  I!is  only  vi.sits  were  paid  to  my 
father,  who  looked  for  them  with  a  kind  of 
childish  longing.  One  day,  to  my  surprise, 
ho  askcii  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  mc  for  an 
instant  alone.  lie  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
turning  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  know — ym,  my  firsit 
pupil;  next  Tuesday  I  marry  myself  to  Miss 
SuMtn  Dobson — good,  respectable  woman,  to 
who.«e  happiness  I  mean  to  devote  my  life,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  is  not  occu[]ied  with  the 
dutie.i  of  instruction,"    He  looked  up  at  mc^ 


expecting  congratulations  perhaps;  but  I  was 
too  much  stunned  with  roy  surprise.  The 
buxom,  rcd-arnied,  apple-cbecked  Susan  who, 
when  she  blushed,  blushed  the  colour  of  beet- 
root ;  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  French ; 
who  regarded  the  nation  (always  excepting 
the  geritlenian  before  me)  as  froj^-eating 
Mounscers,  the  national  enemies  of  England  ! 
I  afterwards  thought,  that  perhaps  this  very 
ignorance  constituted  one  of  her  chamis.  No 
word,  nor  allusion,  nor  expresaivo  silence,  nor 
regretful  sympathetic  nighs,  could  remind 
M.  de  Chulabre  of  tho  bitter  past,  which  he 
was  evidently  striring  to  forget  And,  most 
•ssurecily,  never  man  had  a  more  dcToted 
'  and  arlroiring  wife  than  poor  Susan  made 
M,  do  t'halabre.  She  was  a  little  awed  by 
him,  to  be  sure;  never  quite  at  her  ease 
before  him  ;  but  I  imagine  husbands  do  not 
dislike  such  a  tribute  to  their  Jupiter-ship, 
Madame  Chalabre  ruceircd  my  call,  after 
their  mnrriiigo,  with  a  degree  of  sober,  rustic, 
happy  dignity,  which  I  could  not  have  fore- 
seen in  Susan  Dobson.  They  had  taken  a 
small  cottage  on  the  borders  of  the  forest ;  it 
had  a  garden  round  it,  and  the  cow,  pig^  and 
poultry,  which  were  to  be  her  charge,  found 
their  ki-ep  in  the  forest.  She  had  a  rough 
country  servant  to  assist  her  in  looking  after 
I  them  ;  and  in  what  scanty  leisure  he  had, 
P  her  husband  attended  to  the  garden  and  the 
[  bees.  Madame  Chalabre  took  me  over  the 
neatly  furnished  cottage  with  evident  pride. 
t  "  Mou.s,sirf,"  as  .she  called  him,  bad  done  this ; 
I  Mou?-.>iiie  had  fitted  up  that.  Moussirc  was 
'  evidently  a  man  of  resource.  In  a  little 
closet  of  a  drcs.sing-room  belono;ing  to 
Moussire,  there  hung  a  pencil  drawing, 
elaborately  tinished  to  the  condition  of  a  bad 
pockot-book  engraving.  It  caught  ray  eye, 
and  I  tingtTcd  to  look  at  it  It  represented 
a  high  nniTow  house  of  considerable  size, 
with  four  pepper-bo.x  turrets  at  each  comer; 
and  a  stitf  avenue  formed  the  foreground. 
"  Chitcau  Chalabre  t"  said  I,  inquisitively. 
"  1  never  asked,"  ray  companion  rcplieil 
"  Jtoussiro  does  not  alway.s  like  to  1>e  asked 
question.'*.  It  is  the  picture  of  some  place  he 
is  very  fund  of,  for  he  won't  let  mo  dust  it 
for  fear  I  should  smear  it." 

M.  de  Clialabrc's  marriage  did  not  diminii^h 
the  rwimber  of  Ids  visits  to  my  futher.  Until 
that  beloved  parent's  death,  he  wa.'S  faithful 
in  doing  all  he  could  to  lighten  the  gloom  of 
the  sick  room.  But  a  cbi-sm,  which  he  had 
opened,  separated  any  present  intercourse 
with  him  from  the  free  unreserved  friond- 
ghip  that  had  existed  formerly.  And  yet  for 
his  s.-dce  I  used  to  go  and  see  his  wife.  I 
could  not  forget  early  days,  nor  the  walks  to 
the  top  of  the  clover  'field,  nor  the  daily 
posies,  nor  my  mother's  dear  reg-ird  for  the 
emigrant  gentleman  ;  nor  a  thou.sand  little 
kindnesses  which  he  had  shown  to  my  absent 
lister  and  myself.  He  did  not  forget  either 
in  tho  closed  and  scaled  chamVKT.s  of  his 
heart    So,  for  his  atke,  I  tried  to  become  a 


friend  to  bis  wife ;  and  she  learned  to  looli 
upon  me  as  such.  It  was  my  employment  in 
tho  sick  chamber  to  make  clothehi  for  the 
little  expected  Chalabre  baby ;  and  its  mo- 
ther would  fiiin  (as  she  told  me)  have  asked 
mc  to  carry  the  little  infant  to  the  font,  but 
that  her  husband  somewhat  au.'itcrely  re- 
minded her  that  they  ought  to  Beck  a  mar- 
raim  among  those  of  then*  own  station  in 
society.  But  I  regarded  the  pretty  little 
Susan  as  my  god-child  nevertheless  in  my 
heart ;  and  secretly  pledged  myself  always  to 
tJike  an  interest  in  her,  Not  two  months 
after  my  father's  death,  a  sister  W!»s  born; 
and  th«  human  heart  in  M.  de  Chalabre  sub- 
dued his  pride ;  the  child  was  to  bear  the 
pretty  name  of  his  French  mother,  although 
France  could  And  no  place  for  him,  and  had 
cast  him  out  That  youngest  little  girl  WM 
called  .4imeo. 

When  my  father  died,  Fanny  and  her  hus- 
band urged  mo  to  leave  Brookfielci,  and  come 
and  live  with  them  at  Vnlctta.  The  e.«late 
wa.s  k'ft  to  tis;  but  an  eligible  tenant  olTercd 
himself;  and  my  health,  which  had  suffered 
materially  during  my  long  nursing,  did 
render  it  desirable  for  me  to  seek  some 
chaiigij  to  a  wanner  climate.  So  I  went 
aiiroad,  osten.sibly  for  a  year's  residence  only ; 
but,  somehow,  that  year  ha.s  grown  into  a  life- 
time. Malta  and  Genoa  have  been  my  dwell- 
ing places  ever  cince.  Occasionally,  it  is 
true,  I  have  paid  visits  to  England,  but  I 
have  never  looked  upon  it  as  my  home  .since 
I  left  it  thirty  years  ago.  During  these 
visits  I  have  seen  the  Chalabres.  He  had 
become  more  absorbed  in  hisoccup.ition  than 
ever ;  had  published  a  French  grammar  on 
some  new  principle,  of  which  he  presented 
ine  with  a  copy,  taking  some  pains  to  explain 
how  it  was  to  bo  used.  Madame  looked 
phimpand  prosperous;  tho  farm  which  was 
under  her  management  had  thriven;  and  as 
for  the  two  daughter.'!,  behind  their  English 
shyness,  they  had  a,  good  deal  of  French 
piquancy  wul  fnprit.  1  inducc<l  thorn  to  take 
some  walks  with  me,  with  a  view  of  asking 
them  some  questions  which  should  make  onr 
friendship  an  individual  reality,  not  merely  an 
hereditary  feeling ;  but  the  little  monkeys 
jiut  rac  through  my  catechism,  and  asked  me 
ijiiuitnerablo  questions  about  France,  which 
they  eviflently  regarded  as  their  country. 
"  How  do  you  know  all  about  French  habits 
and  cu.<!tom8?"  o.'fkcd  I.  "Does  Monsieur 
de— does  your  father  talk  to  you  much  about 
France  t" 

"  Sometimes,  when  we  arc  alone  with  him 
—never  when  any  one  is  by,"answerod  Susan, 
tho  elder,  a  grave,  noble-looking  girl,  of 
twenty  or  thereabouts,  "  I  think  he  <loes  not 
speak  about  France  before  my  mother,  for 
fear  of  hurting  her." 

"  And  I  think,"  said  little  Aim6e,  "  that  he 
does  not  speak  at  all,  when  he  cm  help  it;  it 
is  only  when  his  heart  get"?  too  fall  with 
recollections,  that  he  is  obliged  to  tidk  to  ufi, 
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because  many  of  the  thoughts  could  not  be 
said  in  English." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  are  two  famous 
French  scholars." 

"Oh  yesl  Papa  always  speaks  to  us  in 
French  ;  it  is  our  own  language." 

But  with  all  their  devotion  to  their  father 
and  to  his  country,  they  were  most  affection- 
ate dutiful  daughters  to  their  mother.  They 
were  her  companions,  her  comforts  in  the 
pleasant  household  labours;  most  practical, 
useful  young  women.  But  in  a  privacy  not 
the  less  sacred,  because  it  was  understood 
rather  than  prescribed,  they  kept  all  the 
enthusiasm,  all  the  romance  of  their  nature 
for  their  father.  They  were  the  confidantes 
of  that  pow  exile's  yearnings  for  France ;  the 
eager  listeners  for  what  he  chose  to  tell  them 
of  his  early  days.  His  words  wrought  up 
Susan  to  make  the  resolution  that,  if  ever  she 
felt  herself  free  from  home  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, she  would  become  a  Sister  of 
Cbari^,  like  Anne-Marguerite  de  Chalabre, 
her  &ther's  great>aunt,  and  model  of  woman's 
sanctity.  As  for  Aim^  come  what  might, 
she  never  would  leave  her  &ther ;  and  that 
was  all  she  was  clear  about  in  picturing  her 
future. 

Three  rears  ago  I  was  in  Paris.  An  Eng- 
lish friend  of  mine  who  lives  there — Engliali 
by  birth,  but  married  to  a  German  pro- 
I'essor,  and  very  French  in  manners  and  ways 
— asked  me  to  come  to  her  house  one  even- 
ing. I  was  &r  from  well,  and  disinclined  to 
stir  out 

"  Oh,  but  come  1"  said  she.  "  I  have  a  good 
reason;  really  a  tempting  reason.  Perhaps 
this  very  evening  a  piece  of  poetical  justice 
will  be  done  in  my  »alem.  A  living  romance  I 
Now,  can  you  resist?" 

"  What  is  it?"  said  I;  for  she  was  rather 
in  the  habit  of  exaggerating  trifles  into  ro- 
mances. 

"  A  young  lady  is  coming ;  not  in  the  first 
youth,  but  still  young,  very  pretty ;  daughter 
of  a  French  emigri,  whom  m^  husband  knew 
in  Belgium,  and  who  has  kved  in  England 
ever  since." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  what  is  her 
name?"  interrupted  I,  roused  to  interest 

"  Do  Chalabre.    Do  you  know  her?" 

"Yes;  I  am  much  interested  in  her.  I 
will  gladly  come  to  meet  her.  How  long  has 
she  been  in  Paris?    Is  it  Susan  or  Aimcc  ?" 

"  Now  I  am  not  to  be  baulked  of  the  plea- 
sure of  telling  you  my  romance ;  my  hoped- 
for  bit  of  poetical  justice.  You  must  be 
patient,  and  you  will  have  answers  to  all 
your  questions." 

I  sank  back  in  my  easy  chair.  Some  of  my 
friends  are  rather  long-winded,  and  it  is  as 
well  to  be  settled  in  a  comfortable  portion 
before  they  begin  to  talk. 

"  I  told  you  a  minute  ago,  that  my  husband 
had  become  acquainted  with  M.  de  Cha- 
labre in  Belgium,  in  eighteen  hundied  and 
fifteen.    They  have  kept  up  a  correspondence  i 
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ever  since  ;  not  a  very  brisk  one,  it  is  true, 
for  M.  do  Chalabre  was  a  French  master  in 
England,  and  my  husband  a  professor  in 
Paris ;  but  still  they  managed  to  let  each 
other  know  how  they  were  going  on,  and 
what  they  were  doing,  once,  if  not  twice  every 
year.  For  myself,  I  never  saw  M.  de  Cfc»- 
labre." 

"  I  know  him  well,"  said  I.  "  I  have  known 
him  all  my  life." 

"  A  year  ago  his  wife  died  (she  was  an 
Englishwoman)  ;  she  had  had  a  long  and 
suffering  illness ;  and  his  eldest  daughter  had 
devoted  herself  to  her  with  the  patient  sweet- 
ness of  an  angel,  as  he  told  us,  and  I  can  wdl 
believe.  But  after  her  mother's  death,  the 
world,  it  seems  became  distasteful  to  her; 
she  had  been  inured  to  the  haJf-lighta,  the 
hushed  voices,  the  constant  thought  for  others 
required  in  a  sick  room,  and  the  noise  and 
rough  bustlo  of  healthy  people  jarred  uum 
her.  So  she  pleaded  with  her  father  to  allow 
her  to  become  a  Sister  of  Charity.  She  told 
him  that  he  would  have  given  a  welcome  to 
any  suitor  who  came  to  offer  to  many  her, 
and  bear  her  away  from  her  home,  and  her 
father  and  sister ;  and  now,  when  she  was 
called  by  Religion,  would  he  grudge  to  part 
with  her  ?  He  gave  bis  consent,  if  not  his 
full  approbation;  and  he  wrote  to  my  hus< 
band  to  beg  me  to  receive  her  here,  while  we 
sought  out  a  convent  into  which  she  could  be 
received.  She  has  been  with  me  two  months, 
and  endeared  herself  to  me  unspeakably  ;  sho 
goes  home  next  week,  unless" — 

"But,  I  beg  your  pardon;  did  you  not  say 
she  wished  to  become  a  Sister  of  Charity  t" 

"  It  is  true ;  but  she  was  too  old  to  be 
admitted  into  their  order.  She  is  eight- 
and-twenty.  It  has  been  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment to  her ;  sho  has  borne  it  very 
patiently  and  meekly,  but  I  can  see  how 
deeply  she  has  felt  it  And  now  for  my 
romance.  My  husband  had  a  pupil  some 
ten  years  ago,  a  M.  du  Fay,  a  clever  scicntifle 
young  man^  one  of  the  first  merchants  of 
Kouen.  His  grandfather  purchased  ML  d« 
Chalabre's  ancestral  estate.  The  present 
M.  du  Fay  came  on  buaness  to  Paris  two  or 
three  days  ago,  and  invited  my  husband  to  a 
little  dinner;  and  somehow  this  story  of 
Suzctte  Chalikbre  came  out,  in  consequence 
of  inquiries  my  husband  was  making  for  an 
escort  to  take  her  to  England.  M.  du  Fay 
seemed  interested  with  the  stoty;  uid  asked 
my  husband  if  he  might  pay  his  respects  to 
me,  some  evening  when  Suzette  should  be  in, 
— and  so  is  coming  to  night,  he  and  a  fh'end 
of  his,  who  was  at  the  dinner  party  the  other 
day ;  will  you  come  ?" 

I  went,  more  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Susan 
Chalabre,  and  hearing  some  news  about  my 
early  home,  than  with  any  expectation  of 
"  poetical  justice."  And  in  that  I  was  right; 
and  yet  I  was  wrong.  Susan  Chalabre  wasa 
grave,  gentle  woman,  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  appearance,  not  unlike  that  pottnit 
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of  liis  daughter  which  arrests  every  eye  in 
Aiy  Schcff-T's  socrud  pictures.  Sho  was 
silent  and  sad ;  her  ehcri;>hcd  plan  of  life  vraa 
uprooted.  Sbc  tilkcd  to  mo  a  liltlc  in  a  soft 
and  friendly  manner,  ansn'ering  any  qiicslion.s 
I  asksd  ;  but,  as  for  the  gvntlvm^n,  hvr  indif- 
ference and  rcsffve  mode  it  inipi>&!sil>lu  for 
tliem  to  enter  into  any  conver>>atioii  wiLli 
her ;  and  the  meeting  vras  indisputably 
"  Uat." 

"Oh!  my  romance!  my  poetical  justice ! 
Before  the  evening  was  half  over,  1  would 
have  given  up  nil  ray  castles  in  the  air  for 
one  well-sustained  conversation  of  ten  mi- 
nutc-i  long.  Now  don't  laugh  at  me,  for  I 
can't  bear  it  to-night"  Such  was  my  friend's 
parting  speech.  I  did  not  sea  her  again  for 
two  days.  The  third  sho  came  in  glowing 
with  excitement. 

"  You  may  congratulate  me  after  all ;  if  it 
was  not  poetical  justice,  it  is  prosaic  justice  ; 
ind,  except  for  the  empty  roiuance,  that  is  a 
better  thinj;"." 

"  What  do  you  mean  !"  said  I.  "  Surely  M. 
du  Fay  has  not  proposed  for  Susan?" 

"  No  1  but  that  charming  M.  de  Frez,  his 
frit-nd,  has;  that  is  to  say,  not  propose<l  but 
spoken ;  no,  not  spoken,  but  it  seems  he 
asked  JI.  du  Fay — whose  coofidant  he  was — 
if  ho  was  intending  to  proceed  in  his  idea  of 
marrying  Suzotte ;  and  on  hearing  that  he 
wa.s  not,  M.  de  FriZ  .said  that  he  should  come 
to  us,  and  a.4k  US  to  put  him  in  the  way  of 
prosecuting  the  acrjuaintance,  for  that  he 
hail  been  charmed  with  her;  looks,  voice, 
sileni^c,  ho  admires  them  all ;  and  we  have 
arrangfd  that  he  is  to  bo  the  escort  to 
England  ;  he  ha.s  busine.ss  there,  he  says ; 
and  as  for  Suzettc,  (.she  knows  nothing  of  all 
thi.s,  of  course,  for  who  dared  tell  her?)  all 
her  anxiety  is  to  return  home,  and  the  first 
person  travelling  to  England  will  satisfy  her, 
if  it  does  us.  And,  after  all,  M.  de  Frez  lives 
witliin  five  leagues  of  the  Chateau  Chalabre, 
so  slie  Can  go  and  see  the  old  place  whenever 
she  will." 

When  I  went  to  bid  Susan  goodbye,  she 
looked  as  unconscious  and  dignifio<l  as  ever. 
No  idea  of  a  lover  had  ever  crossed  htr 
mind.  She  considered  M.  de  Fret  as  a 
kind  of  necessary  incumbrance  for  the  Jour- 
ney. I  had  not  much  hopes  for  liira ;  and 
yet  he  waa  an  agreeable  man  enough,  and  my 
friends  told  me  that  his  character  stooii  lirui 
and  hi;;h. 

In  three  months,  I  was  settled  fur  the 
winter  in  Rome.  In  four,  I  heard  that  lln' 
marriage  of  Susan  Chalabre  had  taken  pl'ico. 
MTliat  were  the  intorraediate  steps  belrtoeii 
the  cold,  civil  indift'orence  with  ivhi'-h  I  had 
last  seen  her  regarding  her  travelling  com- 
panion, rind  tin."  full  love  with  which  such  a 
woman  nn  Suicttc  Chalabre  must  love  a  man 
before  she  could  call  him  husband,  1  never 
/carjit.  I  wrote  to  my  old  French  tunstiT  t'f 
coiij;ratiilatc  him,  as  I  believed  I  honestly 
miglit,  on  his  daughter's  marriage     It  was 


some  months  before  I  received  his  answer. 
It  was : — 

"  Dear  friend,  dear  old  pupil,  dear  child  of 
the  beloved  dead,  I  am  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
and  I  tremble  toward.H  the  grave.  I  cannot 
write  many  words  ;  but  my  own  hand  shall 
bid  you  come  to  the  homo  af  Aira^e  and  her 
husband.  They  tell  me  to  a.sk  you  to  como 
and  See  the  old  father's  birthplace,  while  ho 
is  yet  alive,  to  show  it  to  you.  I  hare  tlw 
very  apartment  in  ChAteau  Chalabre  that 
was  mine  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  my  mother 
came  in  to  bless  me  every  night  Susan  lives 
near  us.  The  good  God  bless  my  sons-in-law, 
Bertrand  de  Prez  and  Aiphonse  du  Fay,  as 
He  has  blessed  me  bU  my  life  long.  I  think 
of  your  father  and  mother,  my  dear  ;  and  you 
must  think  no  harm  when  I  toll  you  I  have 
had  masses  said  for  tlie  repose  of  their  souls. 
If  I  make  a  mistake,  God  will  forgive." 

My  heart  could  have  interpreted  this  letter 
even  without  the  pretty  letter  of  Aimco  and 
her  husband  which  accompanied  it,  and 
which  told  how,  when  M.  du  Fay  came  over 
to  his  friend's  wedding,  he  had  seen  the 
younger  sister,  and  in  her  seen  his  fate.  The 
soft,  caressing,  timid  Aimi>e  wa.s  more  to  hia 
taste  than  the  grave  and  stately  Susan.  Yet 
little  Aimoo  managed  to  rule  imperiously  at 
Chilteau  Chalabre ;  or  rather,  her  husband 
won  delighted  to  indulge  her  every  wish: 
while  Susan,  in  lipr  grand  way,  made  rather 
a  pomp  of  her  conjugal  obedience.  But  they 
weri-  both  good  wives,  good  daughters. 

This  la.st  summer,  you  might  have  seen  an 
olil,  old  man,  dressed  in  grey, with  white,  flowers 
in  his  button-hole  (gathered  by  a  grandchild 
as  fair  an  they),  leading  an  elderly  lady  about 
the  grounds  of  Chateau  Chalabre,  with  totter- 
ing, utistcftrly  eagerness  of  gait 

"Here!"  said  he  to  me,  "ju.st  hero  my 
mother  bade  me  adif.t  whi-n  hr.st  I  went  to 
join  my  regiment  I  was  impatient  to  go ;  I 
mounted — T  rode  to  yonder  great  chestnut, 
and  then,  looking  back,  I  saw  my  mother's 
sorronTut  countenance.  I  sprang  off,  threw 
the  reins  to  the  groom,  and  ran  back  for  one 
more  embrace.  '  \ry  br.ive  boy  !'  she  said  ; 
'  my  own  I  Be  faithful  to  God  and  your 
king!'  I  never  saw  her  more;  but  I  shall 
see  her  soon  ;  and  I  tliink  I  may  tell  her  I 
have  been  faithful  both  to  my  God  and  n^ 
king." 

licfors  now,  be  has  told  bts  mother  alL 
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A  OREEK  FEAST. 

T  AM  in  Mytilenc ;  on  storied  ground,  for 
Myttlenc  is  the  ancient  Lcslws,  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  islands  of  the 
.E^can  Sea.  It  is  situated  on  tho  const  of 
.A.siii,  betw<>crv  Tencdos  on  the  north,  and 
Chios  on  the  south.  Its  fii-st  inhnbitanta 
were  the  Pclasgit.  It  then  became  an  Eolian 
colony,  and  attained  great  prosperity,  num- 
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bering  as  many  as  nine  considerable  towns. 
It  was  subjugated  by  the  Athenians;  but 
revoited  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
again  during  Uie  Social  war.  The  ancient 
Lesbos  was  celebrated  for  its  wines;  and 
its  inhabitants  were  renowned  for  their 
beauty  and  musical  talents ;  but  they  were 
Tcry  corrupt  Mytilene  was  the  birth-place 
of  Arion,  Torpander,  Sappho,  Erinne,  AIcscus, 
Pittacus,  and  the  philosopher  Theophrastus, 
whom  I  cannot  help  considering  as  one  of 
the  .most  remarkable  men  of  antiquity. 
St  Paul  also  "sailed  thither  from  Assos." 
Among  its  more  modern  celebrities  it  num- 
bers the  famous  broUiers  Barbarossa,  who, 
tc^ther  with  Doria,  shared  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  navigators  of  their  age  ; 
and  who  seized  upon  Algiers,  and  braved  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  for 
a  long  time  with  impunity.  The  younger 
of  them,  Bumamed  Hariadim,  finally  ac- 
knowledged the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan, 
and  added  the  rich  possessions  of  Algiers, 
Tunis  and  Biserte  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Porte. 

So  much  for  the  antecedents  of  Mytilene, 
which  I  hare  given  that  the  reader  may  have 
some  interest  m  it  and  contrast  the  past  with 
the  present,  as  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  flrom  the  following  sketch  of  the 
Feast  of  St  Demetrius. 

It  is  the  seventh  of  November,  the  feast  of 
St  Demetrius.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  feeling 
of  very  considerable  satisfaction  that  I  open 
my  eyes  in  the  morning  upon  a  cloudless  sky 
and  a  most  coquettish  streak  of  sunshine  just 
rising  above  the  sea,  which  lies  glittering  so 
beautiflilly  beneath  my  open  windows.  I 
propose  to  pass  an  idle  day,  and  the  weather 
IS  of  consequence  to  roe.  I  am  going  for  a 
ramble,  a=d  I  do  not  like  wet  boots,  or  wind, 
or  clouds,  or  anything  but  sunshine.  I  love 
to  see  the  shadows  lie  still  upon  the  valleys ; 
and  the  tops  of  the  bills  stand  out  clear 
against  the  sky  of  blue  and  gold  to  which  I 
am  growing  accustomed. 

The  diffurenco  between  a  fine  day  and  a 
dull  one  is  often  that  between  light  spirits 
and  a  heavy  heart  If  wo  are  busily  em- 
ployed we  can  overcome  the  influence  of 
the  weather;  but  when  we  are  idle  we 
feelit 

There  is  a  brcakfifist  of  new  bread,  and  of 
goat's  milk,  of  fragrant  honey  from  Mount 
Ilymcttua,  and  of  kid  chops,  fresh  mullet, 
and  anchovies,  awaiting  me  m  the  next  room. 
I  hear  the  cheerful  clatter  of  the  plates  as  I 
am  xhaving,  and  the  stealthy  step  of  the 
Greek — who  is  to  be  my  companion — as  he 
comes  creeping  np  the  stairs.  1  hear,  too,  the 
loud  neighing  of  our  horses  as  they  come 
down  our  mysterious  street,  with  its  lattices 
all  closed  and  barred  by  jealous  trellis  work. 
In  five  minutes  I  shall  bo  doing  my  duty  as 
a  trencherman :  and  then  up  and  away  for 
the  pretty  village  of  Moria,  which  lies  yon- 
der on  the  biow  of  the  hill.  In  that  viJlaare — 


and  there  only — is  the  festival  of  St  Deme- 
trius to  be  celebrated  ;  for  the  festivals  of  the 
Greek  Church  are  so  numerous  that  the 
countries  where  it  is  supreme  would  b« 
constantly  in  a  ferment  were  it  not  for 
this  arrangement,  and  that  one  feast  is 
seldom  celebrated  in  more  than  one  place 
at  a  time.  To  be  sure  these  feasts  put  a 
complete  stop  to  business  everywhere ;  bat 
with  this  question  we  have  nothing  to  do  just 
now. 

Breakfost  is  over,  and  while  we  are  light- 
ing our  cigars  the  girths  are  tightening  and 
the  servants  shouting  below.  It  is  impossible 
to  start  in  the  East  without  a  large  allowance 
of  shouting;  and  the  Greeks  have  the 
strongest  lungs  I  ever  heard  exercised.  Then 
there  is  one  horse  short,  a  dogged  mule  sup- 
plies his  place  ;  we  shall  have  a  discusaon  on 
this  subject  which  will  last  an  hour.  I  do 
not  love  discussions.  I  will  cut  it  short,  and 
take  the  dogged  mule  myself;  perchance  I 
may  have  learned  from  Doctor  Keith,  in  my 
youth,  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  doggedness. 
,'So,  AbdalUh,  reach  mo  a  stout  stick — and 
awav. 

The  road  is  narrow,  and  I  rive  place  to  my 
companion.  He  is  a  small,  thin,  angular 
man,  with  nndecided  eyes  and  an  anxious 
unplea.sant  smile  always  upon  his  face.  He 
is  stealthy  and  catlike  in  his  niovementa 
He  seems  to  walk  with  muffled  feet  In 
dresa  ho  is  something  like  a  farce  idea  of 
an  elderly  Frenchman  of  the  old  school ; 
except  that  he  wears  the  red  cap,  or  fez, 
which  is  worn  by  all  Turkish  subjects  as 
a  mark  of  their  nationality.  He  has  a  long 
straight  frock  coat  of  an  undecided  colour, 
trowsers,  and  delicate  grey  jean  boots  with 
varnished  tips.  He  has  also  a  superfluity 
of  watch  chain.  Upon  the  whole  he  is  a 
very  frequent  specimen  of  the  modem  Greek. 
He  is  not  of  the  race  of  Polychronopoloe, 
who  scudded  before  us  on  his  wiry  horse, 
over  the  plains  of  Corinth.  lie  is  not  the 
Greek  of  the  loud  voice  and  ready  hand  ;  ot 
the  brave  apparel  and  the  twirled  moustache. 
He  is  unhappily  of  another  school  far  more 
common.  He  is  of  the  race  which  assassi- 
nated Capo  D'Istrias,  and  would  have  broken 
Byron's  heart  if  he  had  lived.  Who  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  learning  and  hon- 
esty of  Wyse,  or  gratitude  for  the  services 
of  the  brave  and  gentle  Church.  He  is  of 
the  Greeks  who  are  so  proud  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  land  they  are  bringing  daily  and 
hourly  to  shame.  He  is  of  that  plausible  and 
clever  race  who  have  by  turns  won  every 
statesman  in  Europe  to  what  is  called  the 
Greek  cause,  only  that  he  might  add  another 
to  those  who  have  abandoned  it  with  deep 
disgust  Of  the  race  who  would  rather  live 
despised  on  a  pittance  obtained  by  intrigue 
and  roguery,  than  make  one  single  effort  ibr 
honourable  independence.  They  are  the  sons 
of  men  who  were  oppres-sed  for  innny  genera- 
tions, of  Turkish  Ra^'ahs,  of  slaves.     What 
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need  is  there  to  say  more  or  wondor  why 
thcT  are  so  fallen  f 

On  I  ride  with  my  uncongenial  companion, 
while  these  thoughts  are  passing  through  my 
mind.  On,  oyer  the  unequal  paving  of 
nncient  roftdp,  which  may  have  heen  tro<ldcn 
by  St  Paul ;  on,  through  shady  lanes  where 
the  wild  flowers  cluster,  and  where  the  briar 
tree  and  the  olive  prow  entwined  togethi-r  in 
dark  luxuriance;  on,  through  whole  forests 
of  olive  trees,  some  in  all  the  vigour  of  their 
folinge,  others  withered  to  dry  Ktumpa  by  the 
terrible  winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
which  destroyed  bnlf  the  wealth  of  the  island. 
AVo  pass  merry  parties  of  pleasnrc-hunters, 
bound  to  the  same  place  as  ourselves.  The 
peasantry  are  dressed  in  their  own  national 
costume,  and  .sing  gaily  on  the  way ;  but 
those  who  aspire  to  a  higher  rank  of  course 
deform  themselves  with  Smyrna  coats  which 
do  not  tit  them ;  and  all  who  are  under  the 
protection  of  any  foreijjn  con.iulate  assert 
their  superiority  to  the  laar  by  a  European 
hit,  and  make  themselves  ridiculous  ac- 
cordingly. 

At  length  a  sound  of  fiddling  comes  briskly 
through  the  pleasant  noonday  air;  and  the 
frequent  appearance  of  little  white  houses  tells 
us  we  nra  near  the  village.  After  .wramhling 
up  one  ravine  and  down  another  and  crossing 
a  dnngerous  gutter,  which  had  once  been  part 
of  nn  ancient  theatre,  we  find  ourselves 
among  a  group  of  men  seated  on  the  ground 
and  smoking  nargillya.      We  are  at  Mori.n. 

Leaving  our  horses  to  the  care  of  our 
guides,  who  speedily  left  them  to  their  own, 
I  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  my 
Rcquaintance  and  begin  to  partake  of  the 
pleasures  of  th©  day. 

Now  a  Greek  feast  is  n  feast  indeed.  It  is 
the  only  festival  I  know  of  which  Is  really 
worthy  of  the  name.  A  Yorkshire  Christmas 
or  New  Year  in  Norway  is  nothing  to  it.  .\ 
Greek  feast  is  one  continual  round  of  eatio'^ 
and  drinking  delicacies,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  it  From  eight  o'clock  in  tlio 
morning,  when  the  holiday  tnakers  are  ready 
dpcsse<l  for  business,  till  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  when  their  palates  must  be  fnirly 
wearied  out,  they  never  rest  for  live  minutes. 
They  go  from  house  to  house,  from  cafe  to  cafe, 
and  .strut  and  swagger  and  talk — (heaven  and 
earth,  hoiv  they  do  talk  I) — and  cat  and  drink, 
and  sing  and  d-»nce  together,  till  human 
nature  can  hold  out  no  longer.  As  the  night 
deepens,  many  an  old  score  is  paid  off  with 
the  ready  knife  which  the  revellers  carry  in 
their  girdles. 

The  first  house  wo  entered  w.is  Ihnt  of 
mine  host  of  the  solitary  locanda  at  Mytilcne. 
Ue  and  his  family,  comprising  a  good  stout 
serviceable  set  of  children,  were  pa.<!sing  a 
few  days  at  Moria  during  the  gathering  of 
the  olives  on  their  estate^  and  they  received 
us  very  kindly.  We  found  a  largo  party  of 
men  seated  in  a  circle  round  the  room,  and 
three  mus'iuians  very  busy  in  one  comer  of  ] 


it  All  rose  as  we  entered ;  for  there  ia  no 
nation  in  the  world  so  naturally  polite  as  the 
Greeks.  We  took  our  places,  after  some 
ceremony,  among  tho  rest ;  the  paper  cigar- 
ettes of  the  smokers  were  restored  again 
to  the  mouths  from  wdiich  they  had  been 
withdrawn  :  a  chil>0'iuo  was  handed  to  each 
of  us,  and  the  musicians  again  struck  up  the 
airs  which  our  coming  h,ld  interrupted.  Their 
instrumi-'nis  were  n  lute  of  very  antique 
8!ia[)e,  a  fiddle  and  a  flageolet  Evci-y  now 
and  then  tite  players  stopped  to  sing  a  few 
bars  of  an  air ;  and  then  went  on  with  their 
playing.  Sometimes  they  played  and  sang 
together. 

I  am  bound,  however,  to  acknowledge 
that  the  music  was  very  bad.  There  was 
nothing  even  interesting  or  original  in  it  to 
a  musical  student  Tho  best  of  the  airs 
were  fllohed  from  second  rate  Italian  operas, 
and  spoilt  by  the  mo^t  abominable  variation.s. 
In  ont-,  I  plainly  detected  the  "  Last  Ro.se  of 
SuTiituer,"  faded  and  gone  indeed.  Even  the 
words  of  the  songs — which  I  took  great  pains 
to  catch  accurately — were  worth  nothing  as 
poetry  or  traits  of  manners.  They  had 
nothing  national  abont  them.  The  groan  of 
tho  patriot,  ,ind  the  sigh  of  the  lover,  were 
alike  but  nn  echo.  The  songs  were  very  bad 
translations.  In  fact,  modern  Greeks  are  all 
mere  imitators ;  and,  as  far  as  F  know,  they 
have  not  original  talent  of  any  kind.  They  are 
alike  in  all  things,  and  in  all  mere  plagiarists 
and  pretenders. 

It  is  due  to  the  company  assembled  at 
mine  hosl'.«,  to  say  th.it  they  seemed  to  have 
a  poor  opinion  of  the  musical  part  of  the 
entertainment  theni.selves;  and  on  a  louo 
cltK'k  iTi  the  nest  room  striking  twelve,  the 
xvholu  circle  gravely  marched  off  to  dinner, 
without  a  word ;  leaving  their  musicians  in 
the  midst  of  as  unmusical  a  yowl,  as  ever 
was  called  by  courtesy  a  song. 

We  were  going  to  follow,  when  we  wer« 
stopped  by  the  hostess  bearing  in  the  glvco, 
or  preserved  fruit  jelly  and  water,  which  it 
is  customary  always  to  prcscn*  to  guests  in 
ft  Greek  house.  We  knew  if  wwild  be  con- 
sidered discourteous  to  refu.se  it  and  so 
stayed.  After  t!ii.«,  camo  sugar  plums  : — a 
delicate  sweetmeat,  in  the  confection  of  which 
isingla.ss  must  play  a  notable  part,  a  saucer 
full  of  the  small  white  fruit  of  the  bread 
tree,  and  some  ornamcntnl  glasses  of  a  very 
strong,  pure  spirit,  called  rakec.  Having 
dispo.sed  of  this  second  course  also,  it  was 
followed  by  a  third  of  coffee,  made  very 
strong  and  unstrained.  We  were  then  suf- 
fered to  depart  for  this  once.  And  so  we 
went  visiting,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  from  house  to  house,  feasting  at 
ench.  The  Greeks  arc  very  hospitable, 
though  they  do  not  ask  yon  to  dinner ;  and 
I  found  on  my  return  home,  by  nn  aching 
head,  that  T  had  partaken,  during  tho  d.iy,  of 
no  less  Ihsn  twenty-one  cups  of  coffee,  tho 
samo  number  of  small  glasses  of  rakce,  witlv 
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Bwectmeals  and  so  on  to  match.  Indeod,  the 
thing  at  last  grew  rather  beyond  a  joke ;  for 
at  one  house,  they  brought  me  an  immenM 
En^liiih  pint  pot,  insisting  on  my  drinking 
coffee,  ts  they  said,  after  the  fashion  of  my 
compatriots.  I  could  only  escape  it  by  a 
«omplimont  to  their  national  manners ;  which 
— I  need  not  say  —  I  paid  very  readily. 
People  awn  stopped  us  in  the  street  to  insist 
on  our  drinking  with  them. 

Let  me  smile  over  my  indigestion  as  I  will, 
however,  I  confess  that  there  was  something 
positively  cne-lianting  in  being  seated  on  the 
spotless  Bofoji  of  those  summery  houses 
with  their  open  windows,  through  which 
might  bo  Seen  the  cloudless  sky  and  the 
distant  olivo  woods ;  while  the  west  wind 
came  in  laden  with  freshness  and  the  happy 
hum  of  the  holiday-makers  below.  It 
was  poetical  and  touching  too,  to  sec  the 
beautiful  Lesbian  women  with  their  large 
down-cast  eyes  and  faultless  features ;  bring- 
ing in  their  trays  of  sweetmeats  and  offering 
the  wine;  and  when  they  put  down  the 
glasses,  they  always  said,  '•  Your  health, 
Lord,"  (Wf  vylav  ouc)  in  yoicea  which  wore 
music  indeed. 

The  Greek  Ls  naturally  clean  in  his  dress, 
his  person,  and  his  house.  We  never  went 
anywhere,  but  that  it  was  plain  good  healthy 
soap  and  water  had  preceded  us.  The  straw 
matting  of  the  floors  was  quite  diizzUng  from 
its  cleanliness,  and  not  a  spot  raarri'd  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  walls.  Everywhere, 
too,  wc  were  received  with  the  same  graceful 
and  innate  courtesy.  Our  pipes  were  lit  by 
the  master  of  the  house  in  the  Oriental 
fashion,  carrying  first  the  amber  mouth- 
piece to  his  own  lips ;  and  wery  always 
replaced,  before  they  were  half-smoked,  by 
fresh  ones.  Everywhere  the  mistress  of  the 
house  herself  presented  tlic  glyco,  and  the 
pure  bright  water,  which  glittered  like  dis- 
solved diamonds.  I  never  tasted  water  so 
sweet  and  delicious. 

The  house."*,  in  general,  here  and  through- 
rri  the  Eus^  are  small  and  confined — iiiero 
little  wooden  'hoxcs  whitewashed  ;  but  thnse 
wc  entered  did  not  lack  some  rude  attempt 
at  internal  omamcnL  In  most  of  them, 
there  were  poor,  l^ut  gaudy  prints  on  national 
subjects,  and  the  ceilings  were  generally 
adorned  with  gaily  painted  flowers.  In  one 
house,  I  noticed  a  picture  of  Anastathius, 
the  hero  of  Thessaly,  who  was  cooked  over 
a  slow  fire  by  the  Turks,  during  the  Greek 
war  of  independence.  Ho  was  represented 
as  Etruggling  with  three  gigantic  Turks, 
and  as  I  marked  the  strained  and  glowing 
eyes  which  even  children  fixed  upon  this 
picture,  I  thought  how  well  calculated  it  was 
to  perpetuate  animosity  between  the  two 
races.  The  tables  and  window  sills  were 
usually  strewed  with  frafjrant  herbs  iind 
sometimes  a  room  lookeil  like  a  fairy  bower 
from  the  tasteful  adornment  of  the  mirrors 
on  the  walls. 


One  thing  struck  me  especially,  and  that 
was,  that  none  of  the  women  took  any  part 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  day.  The  Greek,  like 
the  Jew,  to  whom  I  often  foncy  he  bears  a 
marked  resemblance,  is  fond  of  decking  hia 
womankind  with  jewellery,  and  ol^en  sinks 
hnlf  his  fortune  in  this  portable  form.  But 
he  adorns  them  for  his  own  eyes  only,  the^ 
staj-  in  state  at  home.  They  are  beautifia 
dolls,  without  mind,  or  hewl,  indeed,  bat 
still  beautiful  as  pictures  arc,  or  statues  of 
stone.  Greek  women  have  nearly  all  tha 
same  dark,  stag-like  eyes,  and  brilliant  com- 
plexions, the  same  delicate  hands  and  feet, 
and  the  luxuriant  raven  hair.  In  figure, 
however,  they  are  the  same  sire  all  the  way 
down,  with  no  more  symmetry  than  sacks 
of  wheat 

In  staying  at  home,  and  showing  them- 
selves rarely  in  public,  the  modem  Greek 
women  appear  to  luivc  imitated  the  manners 
of  the  Turks;  and,  indeed,  let  them  hate  each 
other  ever  so  cordially,  a  conquered  peopio 
will  always  adopt  something  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  conquerors,  and  women  are  all 
aristocrats,  from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Bay 
of  Dublin.  Another  thing  also  struck  mo  as 
remarkable ;  namely,  the  total  abstinence  from 
any  rough  or  manly  sports.  The  men  danced 
together  the  same  Bacchanalian  dances  which 
their  forefathers  footed  three  thou.<uind  years 
ago,  if  there  bo  truth  in  ancient  urns  and 
vases ;  but  there  was  no  throwing  the  quoit, 
no  wrestling,  no  foot  race,  and  perhaps  not 
hall-a-dozcn  men  present  had  backed  a  horse 
three  times  in  his  life. 

As  for  the  dances,  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
a.ssurc  the  antiquaries  that  they  are  very 
awkward,  clumsy  hops,  when  actually  per- 
formed. Let  him  fancy  half-a-dozen  heavy 
louts,  aged  between  twenty-five  and  flfly- 
cight,  hopping  about  and  bumping  against 
each  other  with  sensclcj»  gestures,  while  the 
last  m.an  endeavours  to  win  some  barly  by- 
stander, aged  forty-two,  to  make  a  zooac  of 
himself  in  the  same  way.  I  say,  let  hira  fancy 
thi.s,  and  the  burly  bystander  blushing  and 
sniggering  like  a  schoolboy  caught  by  his 
sister's  r)lnyfcl]owa,  and  then  judge  for  him- 
.self. 

But  the  evening  is 'drawing  on;  already 
the  sun  shed-s  a  mellower  light  over  the  sea 
and  woodland,  and  the  distant  horizon  grows 
golden.  We  have  had  enough  of  the  feast 
Our  guide  has  disappeared  drunk,  as  all 
guides  do  when  wanted ;  but  I  have  tightened 
my  own  girths,  and  bitted  a  ragged  pony  of 
two  before  to-day.  I  can  do  so  ogain,  and 
then  lighting  our  cigars,  wc  go  gossipping 
homewards. 

I  do  not  know  whether  stu-h  little  sketches 
of  far  away  life  and  inanncra  as  I  paint 
80  poorly  may  jjlease  you ;  but  at  any  rats 
they  ari;  fresh  from  nature,  and  I  hope 
no  word  ever  creeps'  into  them  to  make  any 
man  the  worse.  If,  therefore,  in  passing 
an  idle  half  hour  with  the  Roving  EngUsb- 
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man,  you  should  now  and  then  acquire  a 
hfittcr  knowledge  of  other  notions  than  you 
had  befure,  it  will  not  be  tiinw  misspent ;  for 
I  honestly  believe  that  most  of  the  wars  and 
ill  feeling  htetwccn  nations,  arise  from  not 
knowing  each  other  better. 


HOLIDAYS. 

Tnnr  eomc  to  ns  bnt  onc«  in  life, 

Tlie  holiilays  of  Ytilft; 
When,  wild  M  cnplives  ft-otn  the  cage, 

We  DOUDtlud  lionie  from  noliool. 
naslinckled  by  the  dreary  Uak — 

All  lessons  put  ftwny  ; 
The  world  s  hriglit  revolving  mask 

Of  pontomimo  luid  piny. 

What  welcome  ahull  we  ever  hav© 

Till  thi»  long  journey  ends, 
Uke  llittt  wliloh  miirkud  tlie  merry  time 

KTom  sUtem  and  from  friends  J 
When  preaeuta  given  and  rcctivcd, 

Brought  heart  to  heart  in  view, 
And  every  day  woa  goldcn-leavcd, 

With  wonders  rich  and  new  1 

The  Chrixtmoj  sight*,  the  Chriittmas  ligbta, 

The  Chriitinnii  nigliU.  liow  gmud 
To  u^  wlio  walkO'J  tlie  gli;teriog  lauca 

or  boyliood'*  fiiirylund  '. 
^lemote  ninong  its  sfiaiigied  bowora 

Old  Tncmoriea  parade, 
And  WHtcli  the  gorgcuiic  hobbling  boari 

All  rise,  and  burst,  and  fiule. 

We  will  not  »igh  to  ace  thcin  pasa — 

To  know  Ihcm  was  enough  ; 
Nay,  Kathor,  let  us  joy  that  w« 

■«  ere  made  of  »toriier  stuff. 
Who  then  enjoyed  the  Yule  Log's  blaze 

Iti  retrospect  enjoys : 
Bo,  welcome  to  vour  liolidavs, 

My  merry  girls  and  Iwya  I 

Bo  bliaaful  in  the  time  of  bliss, 

Uulooiwd  from  toil  and  ncliool : 
They  romc  to  you  bnt  once  in  life, 

Theso  liolidiiys  of  Yule. 
Kor  ua,  among  the  world's  dark  ways, 

Our  eyoa  are  on  one  star, 
Brvond  which  ahine  onr  holidays, 

Tlioagh  dim,  and  diattnt  fur. 
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"VVe  take  it  for  granted  that  every  reader 
of  Household  Words  has  a  due  respect  for 
Pantomimes.  Whether  Pantomime  be  of 
Greek  or  Italian  origin ;  whether  it  be  a  mere 
exuberance  of  animal  opirits,  or  whether  it 
possess  a  psychological  meaning  beneath  its 
grotesque  exterior;  are  questions  into  which 
we  shall  not  enter.  We  do  not  Q\\ic  Chaucer's 
Wife  of  riftth)  "speak  o(many  hundred  years 
ago,"  hut  only  of  one  hundred ;  .simply  pro- 
posing to  ahow  the  sort  of  Chri.straa.s  enter- 
tainment which  beguiled  the  holidays  of  our 
great  grandmothers  and  fjreal  graudfiithers, 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  W'c  will 
enter,  in  the  spirit,  a  theatre  of  tho.se  days, 
and  see  it,  as  Dr.  Johnson  and  llowarth 
might  have  seen  it     We  will  behold  the  oil- 


lamps,  and  the  candles  that  required  snuffing; 
the  beaux  with  their  periwigs  and  swords, 
and  the  belles  with  their  hoops  and  powder. 
We  will  hear  the  laughter  of  lips  that  havo 
become  mere  earth  in  unnumbered  graveii, 
aixl  the  whispering  of  silks  ;  we  will  see  the 
fluttering  of  the  fans,  like  butterfliea  in  sum- 
mer air.  And  we  will  see  the  actors  and 
the  scenery  which  our  forefathers  and  fore- 
mothers  saw,  and  applaud  or  hiss,  as  it 
pleases  us,  the  "  new  PaDtomimo  "  which  is 
now  a  centuyy  old. 

"Wo  propose  to  eflfect  this  necromancy  by 
means  of  a  magazine  of  the  day.  There  is 
something,  we  think,  strangely  interesting 
in  those  old  records  which  bring  us  into  close 
and  vital  connexion  with  our  predecessors  in 
their  d-nily  life.  To  be  informed  of  the  great 
events  of  any  era,  however  distant,  seetns 
to  be  a  matter  of  course :  but  to  be  able 
to  rescue  the  trivialities  of  an  hour  from 
utter  extinction ;  to  live  with  our  ancestors 
whom  we  never  knew,  and  to  see  them, 
not  on  the  public  stage  of  history,  but  in 
their  private  and  familiar  ways;  to  he  able 
to  fix  and  perpetuate  what  might  have 
seemed  as  evanescent  as  a  breath,  as  quick- 
ly-fading as  the  hues  of  sunset ; — this  is  the 
true  association  of  our  own  humanities  with 
those  of  perished  gcneration.s.  We  see  the 
sparkle  of  eyes,  and  hear  the  sound  of 
voices,  that  had  faded  into  the  great  Eter- 
nity before  ourselves  were  born.  Surely 
these  things  havo  their  interest  They  are 
the  electric  telegmpha  of  Time,  which  link 
the  living  and  the  dead  in  a  common  brother- 
hood. 

Before  we  start  for  the  theatre,  ■  few  ob- 
servations on  the  general  character  of  panto- 
mimic entertainments  a  century  ago,  may  not 
be  amiss.  At  that  period — if  contemporary 
accounts  may  be  trusted — as  great  a  prepon- 
dcmneo  of  spectacle  over  the  more  intellectual 
features  of  the  drama  cxt.qted,  ns  that  with 
which  the  present  age  has  been  charged.  Pan- 
tomimes, accordingly,  were  highly  popular ; 
and  in  number  nine  of  Tho  World,  bearing 
date  March  first,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  we  find  a  suggestion  which  mtghtdo  ad- 
mirably for  reproduction  by  any  dramatic  critic 
of  our  own  day,  exasperated  at  the  withdrawal 
of  the  double  orders,  and  finding  his  stock  of 
original  irony  approaching  nearly  to  a  close. 
"'  It  were  to  be  wished,'^  says  this  writer,  "that 
the  nanagcrs  would  have  done  entirely  both 
with  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  resolve  at  once 
to  entertain  the  town  only  with  Pantomime  ; 
people  of  tasto  and  fashion  having  already 
given  sufficient  proof  that  they  think  it  the 
highest  entertainment  the  stage  is  capable  of 
affording."  .And  in  number  forty-three  of 
the  same  publication,  it  is  remarked  that  when 
certain  refoi-ms  shall  have  been  introduced 
into  this  species  of  drama,  "  Everybody  must 
allow  that  n  Pantomime  will  be  a  most  ra- 
tional and  in.structive  entertainment ;  and  it  ia 
to  be  hoped  that  none  but  principal  performers 
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will  be  suffered  to  have  a  part  in  it  How 
pleased  will  the  town  bo  this  winter  to  read 
in  one  of  the  articles  of  news  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  '  Wo  hear  thai  at  each  of  the 
theatres  roj'al  there  is  an  entire  new  Panto- 
miino  iiovr  in  rehearsal,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal parts  arc  to  ho  performed  by  Mr.  Qarrick. 
Mr.  ^Vood^rard,  Mr.  Mossop,  Mrs.  CibWr, 
and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  at 
CoTcnt  Garden  by  Mr.  Quin,  Mr.  Lun,  Mr. 
Barry,  Miss  No.s,sitcr,'  Ac.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubled  that  a  Pantomime  so  acted  would  run 
through  a  whole  season  to  the  politest  as  well 
as  most  crowded  audiencwi"  This  is  followed 
by  a  little  bantering  about  the  decay  of  wits 
being  compensated  by  the  excellence  of  the 
stage-carpenters ;  so  that  if  the  degeneracy 
of  the  drama  bo  a  fiict,  the  said  degcnci-acy, 
Laving  already  outlived  many  generations, 
must  in  itself  (like  many  other  degeneracies) 
possess  a  most  amazing  stamina. 

The  chief  character  in  Pantomimes  a  cen- 
tury ago,  was  tho  Harlequin  who  made  love 
to,  and  danced  with,  tho  Columbine  in 
much  the  same  fashion  which  he  now 
employs.  The  Clown — the  principal  man 
now-a-days,  owing,  probably,  to  the  achicvc- 
mvnts  of  Ihe  renowned  Grimaldi — had  no 
existence  in  tho  Paiilomiraes  of  George  the 
Second's  reign ;  at  any  rate,  no  nominal  exist- 
ence :  but  the  Pantaloon  was  attended  by  a 
servant,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
germ  from  which  has  issued  the  matchless 
rogue  of  modern  times — the  veritable  pro- 
genitor of  that  embodiment  of  London  impu- 
dence, knavery,  and  slang,  whom  it  delighteth 
us  to  patronise  at  Christmas,  antl  whom  we 
cannot  help  in  some  sort  admiring  for  the 
geniality  of  his  humour,  and  tho  southern 
exuberance  of  his  spirits.  Another  distinc- 
tion between  the  Pantomimes  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
former  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  regular 
"  introduction  "  such  as  those  with  which 
wc  now  preface  what  we  call  the  harlequinade. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  something  of  a  story, 
which,  instead  of  being  kept  apart,  as  now, 
waa  mixed  up  with  live  rest  of  the  pcrform- 
ance.  Tales  from  the  Greek  mythology 
were  tho  favourites;  but  a  writer  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  December  tlio  nineteenth, 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  derisively 
suggests  the  propriety  of  taking  the  sub- 
jects of  Pantomimes  from  children's  fairy 
tales.  This,  it  appears,  had  already  been 
done  at  one  of  the  great  theatres,  where  titcy 
liad  availed  themselves  of  the  story  of  Forlu- 
nalus  and  the  Wonderful  Wishing  Cap.  Tho 
corrcspondeut  of  The  Connois.seur  suggests 
for  adoption  the  old  legends  of  Patient 
Grizzle,  Little  Red  Riding-hood,  Puss  in 
Boots),  and  the  Children  in  the  Woo<3 ;  in  the 
last  of  which  he  thinks  it  "  would  be  vastly 
pretty  to  see  the  pasteboard  robin  redbreasts 
let  down  by  wires  upon  the  stage  to  cover  the 
poor  innocent  babes  with  paper  leaves."  It 
aeems  that  in  those  days,  as  in  tho  present, 


they  were  fond  of  introducing  little  childrea 
into  their  entertainments.  The  auggealiea 
with  reference  to  fairy  talcs  has  been  araplj 
carried  out  in  later  limes;  and  Pantomimes 
have  no  doubt  been  the  gainers  in  elegances, 
grace,  and  fancy.  In  another  respect,  tlta, 
these  dramas  have  certainly  improved  sinc« 
the  pcritid  of  which  we  are  writing.  At  tba 
time,  tho  lax  morals  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  had  not  entirely  deserted  the 
stage  ;  and  tlie  periodica'  essayists  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  reprove  tho  indecorums  of 
Harlequin.  It  was  surely,  however,  going  a 
little  too  far,  when  a  contemporary  crifio 
spoke  of  "  the  absurdity  and  profaneness  of 
such  cntenainmeiita." 

Now  enter  with  us  into  our  aerial 
brougham,  and  let  as  glide  awa^'  into 
the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows — into  tho 
spectral  past  The  present  agt<  vantelics  like 
mist ;  and  in  an  instant  our  magie  clkariot 
lands  us  before  tho  box  entrance  of  Ute 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  as  it  appeared 
in  tho  middle  of  last  century.  Here  arc 
plenty  of  other  carriages — ghwsts  every  one 
of  them;  and  plenty  of  people  in  thera — 
ghosts  also:  for  we  are  now  in  the  region  of 
departed  things,  and  are  going  to  see  a  Pan- 
tomime acted  by  dead  meii  and  women  to  a 
dead  audience!  Here  arc  gentlemen  in 
velvet  and  gold  lace,  and  ladies  in  vast 
amplitudes  of  satin.  Hero  are  tnagnificont 
footmen  with  their  flambeaux  ;  here  are  the 
grenadiers  with  their  peaked  caps  and 
gaiters  ;  and  here,  loo,  are  the  genuine  old 
Charleys — tho  "  ancient  and  most  quiet  " 
Doirberries — with  their  quarter-staves  and 
inoffensive  lanthorns.  There  will  be  a  ciowdcd 
house ;  yet  wo  shall  find  plenty  of  room  in 
any  ca.sc.  All  the  "  quality  " — and  many  of 
the  no-quality— ore  here  to  see  tho  new 
Pantomime  of  "  Harlequin  Sorcerer  ; "  for 
the  scenery  and  contrivances  arc  said  to  be 
inimitable,  and  the  dresses  arc  all  new,  and 
tho  music  is  almost  entirely  by  Mr,  Am«^ 
who  liimscif  plays  upon  the  harpsichord. 
Tlie  attraction  is  therefore  great 

Well  !  we  have  entered  the  theatre,  and 
have  got  a  front  place ;  and  we  have  sat 
through  the  first  piece  (to  which  no  one  has 
paid  anjr  attention),  and  the  overture  to  the 
Pautoininie  is  being  performed.  At  length, 
the  curtain  rises,  and  "  the  first  scene  pr^ 
scnts  us,"  to  use  the  language  of  a  chronicler 
of  the  time,*  "  with  a  group  of  witches,  ex- 
ercising their  orgies  in  a  wilderness  by  moon- 
light. AAcr  a  few  songs,  Harlequin  crossed 
the  stage,  riding  in  the  air  between  two 
witches  upon  a  long  pole,  and  jumps  in 
among  them."  This  is  followed  by  a  dance  of 
witches,  with  which  the  scene  concludes}! 
presenting  us  with  a  parallel  to  tho  dark 
pieces  of  incantation  with  which  our  modem 
Pantomimes  coniiiionly  open.  "Next,  you 
see  the  bricklayura  and  llicu'  men  going  to 
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work,  which  now  marks  the  time  of  our 
draiua  to  be  morning.  Harlequin  then  stands 
before  a  balcony,  serenading  Columbine,  who 
appear j  to  him;  but  as  he  Is  climbing  up,  he 
is  surprised  by  Pautaloon,  who  coraes  out, 
opening  the  door,  and  Harlequin  pop.4  in. 
Hence  a  warm  pursuit  ensues  of  Coluiiibinc 
and  our  hero  by  Pantaloon  and  his  Berrant. 
The  next  grene  is  of  a  hou8«  lialf-built,  with 
real  scaffolding  before  it,  and  Llie  men  at 
work  upon  tL  Columbine  retire:^  behind  a 
pile  orbricks ;  our  hero  mounts  ladder ;  Pan- 
taloon follows ;  Harlequin  descends,  r«movcii 
ladder,  and  presently  down  comes  the  scaf- 
folding with  men  and  all  upon  it  You 
next  corao  to  a  garden-wall ;  where  as 
Columbine  retires  under  it.  Harlequin  is 
turned  into  an  old  woman,  and  the  scene 
converted  into  a  wall  with  ballads  and 
coloured  wooden  prints  strung  upon  it,  with 
a  large  wicker  chair,  in  which  Harlequin 
seats  himself^  supposed  to  be  selling  them. 
The  servant  comes  in  and  buys  a  ballad  ;  and 
here  a  slight  satirical  hint  is  Icvetlcd  at  the 
song  of '  1  love  Sue,  and  Sue  loves  me,'  intro- 
duced in  the  rival  '  Harlequin  Ranger'  of  the 
other  house.  We  have  now  a  most  delightful 
perspective  of  a  farm-house,  whence  3'ou  may 
hear  the  coots  in  the  water  as  at  a  distance. 
Several  rustics  with  their  sweethearts  come 
on  ;  and  Mr.  Lowe  sings  an  excellent  song, 
to  wliich  nil  join  in  chorus — '  To  celebrate 
harvest  home.'  This  scene  removed,  a  con- 
stable comes  on,  with  the  bricklayers'  ro(-'n, 
who  have  a  warrant  to  take  up  Harlequin. 
Then  you  have  a  distant  view  of  a  barley- 
mow  and  barn ;  several  swains  dancing 
before  it,  with  Harlequin  and  Columbine. 
The  constablu  and  followers  opportunely 
coming  in.  Columbine  is  seized,  and  carried 
home  by  Pantaloon."  (Here,  by  the  way,  wc 
arc  rL»mindc<l  of  the  policemen  who  come  to 
apprehend  the  Clown  in  modern  Panto- 
roinic.i.)  "  When  they  are  in  the  house,  the 
servant,  after  many  dumb  gestures,  introduces 
a  large  ostrich,  which  has  a  very  good  effect 
upon  the  audience,  but  perhaps  would  have 
a  much  greater,  did  not  one  discover  by  the 
extremities  tluit  it  is  Harlequin,  who.so  legs 
and  tinghs  appear  under  the  body.  Colum- 
bine by  this  means  discovers  him ;  and, 
after  having  made  the  whole  house  ring 
with  applause  by  playing  several  tricks 
(such  as  kissing  Columbine,  biting  the 
servant,  and  the  like,)  they  mortice  off  both 
together. 

"  We  are  then  carried  to  a  back  part  of  the 
Girm-house,  which  turns  into  a  shed,  where 
in  an  instant  you  have  the  view  of  a  copper 
with  a  lire  burning  under  it  Harlequin 
changes  liimsolf  into  an  old  washer-woman, 
and  on  striking  a  mound  raised  of  Hints  mi.xcd 
with  earth,  it  is  immediately  turned  into  a 
wa.shtng-tub  and  stand  ;  then,  opening  a  door, 
he  shows  us  a  horse  with  re.il  linen  upon  it, 
whicli  is  drawn  out  into  many  folds  to  a  con- 
Biderable  length  upon  the  stage.     Pantaloon 


and  servant  come  in,  and  alter  being  sowsed 
with  the  soap-suds,  aro  driven  off  by  the 
supposed  washerwoman  with  a  bowl  of  lioil- 
ing  water  from  the  copper,  to  the  no  small 
diversion  of  both  galleries."  (How  often 
have  wo  seen  similar  pieces  of  practical 
wit  thus  acknowledged  in  the  upper  re- 
gions I)  "  But  the  constable  at  last  witches 
him;  he  tumbles  down  'midst  his  guards, 
and  so  slips  an-ay  from  them.  We  then  see 
a  fence  of  boarrls,  as  before  a  building  (excel- 
lently well  painted),  which  in  a  moment  ia 
converted  into  a  gilt  equestrian  statue.  Har- 
lequin is  discovered  to  bestride  the  horse  by 
his  sneezing:  Pantaloon's  servant  goes  to 
climb  up  by  the  head,  which  directly  bends 
its  neck  and  bites  him ;  ho  next  tries  to  get 
up  by  the  hind  leg,  which  in  springing  back 
gives  him  a  most  terrible  kick,  and  the  poor 
dog  is  carried  oif  with  his  face  all  OTcr  blood, 
and  beaten  to  pieces. 

"  After  this  a  scene  drops,  and  gives  us  a 
prospect  of  ruinous,  rugged  cliffs,  with  two 
trees  hanging  over  them,  beautifttlly  exe- 
cuted." (This  is  the  dark  scene  which  inva- 
riably precedes  the  conclusion,  and  wherein 
we  see  Harlequin  with  a  temporary  depriva- 
tion of  his  njagical  power.)  "  The  witches 
come  in  Again,  and,  after  singing  awhile, 
retire.  Then  Harlequin  appears  disconso- 
late and  prostrate  upon  a  couch  in  an  elegant 
Apartment.  Lightning  fla.'shcs ;  and  four 
devil.«,  in  flame-colnured  stockings,  mount 
through  trnjHdoors,  surround  him  with  their 
double-tongued  fork.s,  and  the  whole  stage, 
with  the  scenery  and  all  upon  it,  rises  up 
gradually,  and  is  carried  all  together  into  the 
air. 

"  Here  the  Pantomime  ends;  and  tho  scru- 
pulous critic  must  not  nicely  inquire  into  tho 
reasons  why  Harlequin  is  carried  vpwardt 
into  the  infernal  regions;  as  also  why  Phito 
and  his  fair  Proserpina  descend  in  a  magnifi- 
cent throne,  aflcrwards,  into  a  fine  pavilion. 
After  a  song  or  two,  an  imp  brings  Pluto 
word  that  poor  Harley  is  trapped  at  last;  but 
the  black-bearded  monarch  .says  cvorything 
shall  bo  jolly.  Then  the  stage  is  extended  to 
a  prodigious  depth,  closing  with  a  prospect  of 
tine  gardens  and  a  temple."  (This  is  what,  in 
our  raudom  play-bill  language,  we  should  call 
"  Tho  gardens  of  Delight  and  the  Grolden 
Temple  of  Pelicity  in  the  Realms  of  ever- 
beaming  Radiance,"  or  something  to  the  same 
effect)  "  We  aro  entertained  awhile  with  tho 
agility  of  Messrn.  Cook,  Grandchamps,  Miss 
Hilliard,  Mademoiselle  Canmrgo,  and  others ; 
then  with  a  grand  chorus  ;  lastly  with  a  low 
bow  from  the  performers ; — and  so  down 
drops  the  curtain." 

Our  necromancy  is  over.  Wc  have  seen  a 
Pantomime  of  our  ancestors ;  and  our  pre- 
vailing impression  is,  that,  with  a  few  differ- 
ences of  detail,  it  is  in  the  m.^in  vry  like  the 
same  description  of  perforninncc  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  There  is  not  quite  so  much  up- 
roarious   fun;    and    we    miss    tho   spoken 
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humour  of  the  modern  Clown,  many  of  whose 
Tagarics  appear  to  be  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  Harlequin.  We  note  fewer  gymnastic 
feats,  and  mark  the  absence  of  "hits"  at  the 
passing  follies  of  the  day.  But  we  have 
learned  to  entertain  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  scenery  and  mechanical  effects  of  the 
stage  a  hundred  years  ago,  thai)  we  should 
hitherto  have  owned. 

The  ghostly  actors  have  vanished  into 
night  and  silence ;  the  ideal  theatre,  with  all 
its  visionary  scenes,  its  imaginary  lights  and 
phantom  audience,  has  passed  away  ;  and  we 
are  again  in  our  home  among  the  living. 
Some  of  these  days  we  too  shall  be  gathered 
to  the  dead.  Will  any  of  our  descendants  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
make  a  spiritual  journey  backwards,  to  see 
any  one  of  the  Pantomimes  of  this  present 
year  of  grace  ?  Let  our  Pantomime  writers 
and  actors,  our  mechanics  and  scene-painters, 
plume  themselves  with  the  thought  of  that 
possibility.    Such  things  may  be. 

THE  HARMONIOUS  BLACKSMITH. 

Hinsel's  Harmonious  Blacksmith  may  be 
sapposed  to  have  produced  harmony  through 
the  medium  of  his  blacksmithery ;  the  latter 
being  the  object  in  view,  and  the  former 
an  incidental  and  spontaneous  accompani- 
ment But  our  huTDonious  blacksmith  (or 
whitesmith,  for  we  will  not  insist  upon  the 
colour)  proceeds  in  an  inverse  order;  his 
smithcry  is  only  the  means  to  an  end,  the  end 
being  harmony,  or  melody,  or  music,  or  sweet 
sounds.  He  liammers,  or  stamps,  or  rolls 
small  pieces  of  metal,  until  he  brings  them  to 
a  vibratory  state,  until,  in  fact,  he  infuses  the 
soul  of  music  into  them.  In  this  sense  only 
is  ho  a  harmonious  blacksmith ;  but  what  a 
wide  sphere  of  operation  is  his — from  the 
bumble  Jew's  harp  to  the  imperial  Harmo- 
nium, through  all  the  intermediate  stages 
of  Accordion  and  Concertina!  All  musical 
amateurs  ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  familiar 
with  this  curious  subject  of  vibrating  springs. 
Let  us  talk  a  while  thereon. 

A  very  pretty  bit  of  musical  philosophy  is 
involved  in  the  action  of  the  Jew's  harp. 
When  Tom  lays  out  the  penny  which  his 
aunt  gave  him,  and  purchases  therewith  a 
Jew's  harp ;  when  he  places  the  instrument 
to  his  mouth,  and  makes  all  sorts  of  gri- 
maces, and  nursings,  and  poutings,  and 
Bcrcwings  with  his  lips,  he  thinks  that  he 
breathes  music-  upon  the  spring — that  the 
current  of  breath  has  chiefly  to  do  with 
the  matter.  But  Tom  is  wrong:  he  is  merely 
converting  his  mouth  into  a  sounding-box 
or  resonant  cavity;  his  mouth  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  spring  of  the  Jew's  harp 
as  the  body  of  a  guitar  or  a  violin,  or  the 
stretched  parchment  of  a  banjo,  does  to  the 
strings — it  increases  the  body  of  sound.  In 
strictness,  however,  it  does  something  more 
than  tiiis;  for  by  varying  the  capacity  of  the 


mouth,  the  player  modifies  the  pitch  of  tha 
tone  produced.  All  this  may  be  hard  philo- 
sophy to  Tom ;  but  let  him  listen  and  con- 
sider awhile;  for  Tom  may  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  Tyrol, 
among  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  and  in  other 
places,  the  Jew's  harp  is  a  valued  and  bemo- 
tiful  musical  instrument  The  spring  of  tbe 
little  piece  of  mechanism,  then,  Tibrates  to 
and  fro  when  touched  with  the  finger,  and  in 
so  vibrating  it  emits  a  musical  sound,  definite 
in  pitch  but  very  faint  in  intensity.  Bat 
when  the  instrument  is  held  before  tbe 
mouth,  and  the  lips  and  teeth  are  opened  so 
as  to  allow  the  sound  to  enter  tbe  month, 
then  does  the  sound  increase  in  loudness,  jnst 
as  a  drum  emits  a  louder  sound  than  a  Um- 
bourine,  although  the  parchment  may  be  of 
equal  diameter;  and  if  the  muscles  of  the 
face  be  so  worked  that  the  cavity  of  tiM 
mouth  may  be  continually  varying  both  in 
form  and  size,  then  will  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  be  altered — becoming  more  grave  aa 
the  cavity  is  enlarged,  and  more  acute  as  it 
is  diminished.  This  is  analogous  to  the  &ct 
that  a  big  drum  yields  a  lower  note  than  a 
little  one,  and  a  long  mouth-organ  pipe  lower 
than  a  short  one,  and  so  forth.  Our  nut, 
therefore,  contains  three  kernels  :  first,  that 
the  striking  of  the  spring  produces  a  &int 
sound ;  second,  that  the  reverberation  in  tho 
mouth  converts  this  faint  sound  into  an 
audible  musical  note;  third,  that  variations 
in  the  form  and  size  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  give  all  those  variations  of  pitch 
which  are  requisite  to  the  production  of  a 
tune. 

If  Tom  could  have  heard  }>L  Koch  or  IL 
Eulenstein  play  on  the  Jew's  harp,  he  would 
have  been  infinitely  delighted.     Koch  was  a 

Private  soldier  in  the  Prussian  service  under 
'rederick  the  Great     One  evening  the  King 
was  surprised  at  hearing  soft  beautiful  music 
immediately   under  his   window;    and,  on 
looking  out,  he  saw  a  sentinel  discoursing 
sweet  sounds ;  the  instrument  being  a  huraUe 
Jew's  harp.    The  impatient  monarch  ordered    j 
the  man  to  come  up  stairs  and  play  to  him; 
but  Koch,  a  true  soldier,  said  that  he  mint    I 
not  do  so  without  his  colonel's  orders.    "  Bat    | 
I  am  the  King!"  said  Frederick.     "  I  know    ' 
it,  Sire ;  but  if  I  leave  my  post  to-night,  I    ' 
shall  certainly  bo  punished  to-morrow."  The    j 
King  was  angry;  but,  himself  a  soldier,  he 
knew  how  to  respect  the  firmness  and  fidditf 
of  the  sentinel.    On  the  following  day,  he  had 
Koch  to  play  to  him,  gave  him  a  liberal  ■' 
gratuity,  and  then  presented  him  with  hi(  i 
discharge.    Koch  had  been  able  to  prodnee  | 
some  unusual  musical  effects  by  playing  oa  i 
two  Jew's  harps  at  once,  the  soumuof  whick  : 
he  could  so  modulate  as  to  produce  exqoiali  i 
harmony.    When  Koch  Icfl  tho  army,  W  ' 
travelled  through  Germany,  giving  coooatt 
as  a  player  on  tbe  Jew's  harp  ;  he  midt  > 
moderate  fortune  by  his  exertions,  and  tft^ 
the  decline  of  hia  days  at  Vienna— eTerfnf 
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iaclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  Jew's  harp  is 
really  a  beautiful  and  important  instrumciiL 
JI.  Euk'nstoin  was  a  still  more  ciuiocnt  pUyer. 
Ho  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  spent 
many  years  in  studying  the  capabilities  of  tlie 
Jew's  harp.  Ho  found  that  high  tones  and 
low  tones  ought  not  to  be  attempted  on  the 
same  in»truiucnt ;  and  that  to  produce  fine 
musical  ctfocts,  two  or  more  should  be  used, 
each  one  limited  to  the  production  of  a  few 
notes,  FIc  viaited  the  principal  European 
capitals,  giving  concerts  at  which  he  employed 
no  less  tliiiu  sixteen  Jew's  harps;  he  played 
two  at  a  lime,  changing  them  during  the 
progrciM  of  a  tune,  and  doing  this  so  rapidly 
and  effectively  as  to  moke  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  music.  Ho  afterwards  de- 
mised a  niijilc  of  playing  four  at  once,  con- 
necting them  by  silken  strings  in  such  a  way 
that  he  cuuld  clasp  all  four  with  the  lips,  and 
strike  all  the  four  springs  at  once.  The 
musical  amateurs  of  those  days  were  thrown 
quite  into  extasics  by  this  music ;  some  said 
tke  Bound.s  were  like  those  of  the  Julian 
harp,  some  likened  them  to  a  musical  snuff- 
bos,  some  to  musical  glasses;  while  others 
averred  that  the  sounds  were  like  themselves 
and  nothing  else.  No  one  ever  played  the 
Jew's  harp  so  well  before,  and  no  one  is 
likely  ever  to  play  it  so  well  again  ;  for,  if 
we  mistake  not,  poor  Eulcnstcin  lost  nearly 
all  his  teeth,  consequent  on  the  peculiar 
action  to  which  they  hod  during  so  many 
years  been  exposed. 

Our  friend  Thomas  may  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing,  that  although  other  musical 
instruments  dependent  on  the  Tibratioti  of 
metallic  springs  may  be  more  costly  and  pre- 
tcntiwis  than  his  permy  Jew's  harp,  there  is 
really  none  which  more  beautifully  illustmles 
the  principles  whereon  musical  souuds  are 
produceil. 

Something  like  thirty  years  ago,  a  little 
instrument  w:is  brought  into  notoriety  under 
the  name  of  the  Mouth  Harmonica.  It  was 
small ;  but  like  many  other  small  things,  it 
had  considerable  power.  It  depended  fur  its 
sound.o,  like  the  Jew's  harp,  on  the  vibration 
of  metallic  springs.  Flat  discs  of  metal  were 
pierced  with  oblong  slits,  which  were  par- 
tially closed  by  long  slips  of  metal  flscd  at  one 
end  and  free  to  vibrato  ut  the  other.  Acconl- 
ing  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  slit,  and  the 
thickness  of  tliu  spring,  so  did  each  perfora- 
tion yield  a  particular  note  when  breathed 
upon  Ijy  the  mouth.  If  there  were  only  one 
cavity  and  spring,  only  one  sound  would  bo 
heard,  available  as  a  pitch-pipe;  if  two,  they 
might  yield  two  notes  having  the  interval  of 
a  music'.'d  liflh;  if  several,  tliey  might  alTurd 
scope  fur  the  production  of  a  tune, 

"This  liutnble  affair,  the  Mouth  Harmonica, 
was  a  boyish  trifle,  a  mere  toy  ;  but  the  same 
principle  produced  the  more  efficient  F.oliiia, 
a  little  instrument  from  which  we  havi.'  iK-ard 
Tury  de'icats  and  beautiful  souuds. 
The  Symphoaion  was  a  more  accomplished 


member  of  the  same  family,  invented,  we  be- 
lieve, by  Mr.  Wheatstone.  Tiiis,  for  effecting 
much  in  a  little  space,  altogether  eclipsed  ita 
predecessor.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  keyed  Eolino, 
possessing  increased  powers  in  virtue  of  ita 
ke3-8.  It  was  constructed  in  many  different 
shapes;  but  the  gist  of  the  instrument  was, 
that  a  current  of  air  should  be  blown  in  bv 
the  mouth  ;  that  the  fingers  should  touch 
small  projecting  pins ;  that  these  pins  should 
raise  valves  which  covered  apertures  in  « 
metal  ])1ate ;  that  the  current  should  set  in 
vibration  a  set  of  tongues  or  metallic  springs 
a<JjusCed  to  these  apertures;  and  that  musical 
sounds  should  thus  be  produced,  depending 
in  i>itcl»  on  the  length  and  lliickiicss  of  the 
springs. 

The  harmonious  blacksmith,  who  makes 
any  of  the  above-named  musically-vibrating 
springs— be  they  for  Jew's-harps,  or  mouth- 
nariuonicons,  or  colina.'^,  or  syinphonion»— 
supposes  the  player  to  supply  ablast  of  air  by 
means  of  his  mouth  ;  and  they  thus  form  a 
snug  tittle  group  among  themselves.  But  ho 
does  not  leave  musical  persons  without  an 
alternative;  he  provides  small  bellows  with 
which  the  player  can  puff  away  by  hand; 
and  thence  arise  the  very  pretty  group  known 
by  the  very  pretty  naiues  of  the  accordion, 
the  Hutino,  the  concertina,  &c..  A  vibrating 
metallic  spring  is  still  the  soul  of  each  in- 
strument, as  a  few  familiar  details  will  enable 
u.s  readily  to  show. 

The  accordion  is,  in  bulk,  nothing  more 
than  a  pair  of  bellows,  for  the  whole  instru- 
ment pants  to  and  fro  while  being  played ; 
hut  the  interior  mechanism  of  these  bellows 
is  very  ingenious.  There  are  Qtiger-keys  for 
tlie  player  to  press  upon;  there  are  wire 
levers  connecting  tliese  keys  with  a  row  of 
circular  valves  or  stops;  there  are  circular 
holes  which  arc  alternately  covered  and  un- 
covered by  these  valves ;  there  ore  oblong 
apertures  beneath  the  circular  holes,  and  me- 
tallic tongues  in  these  oblong  apertures,  and 
an  open  cavity  beneath  the  metallic  tonguca 
There  are  as  many  keys  as  there  are  valves 
and  circular  holes;  but  tiiere  are  two  springs 
Liuhind  each  hole,  attuned  differently — gene- 
rally a  whole  tdno  between  them.  By  open- 
ing the  bellows  air  rushes  in  through  any 
valve-hole  which  happens  to  have  been  opened 
by  the  pressure  of  the  player's  finger  on  the 
corresponding  key,  and  produces  one  note  by 
the  vibration  of  one  spring ;  but  when  the 
air  rushes  out  again  by  the  closing  of  the 
bellovvB,  it  is  forced  into  a.  path  contiguous  to 
the  other  sjiring,  nnd  thus  ]iroduces  the  other 
tone.  On  the  multitude  of  little  matters 
essential  to  the  production  of  a  good  ac- 
cordion ;  on  the  key  to  act  as  a  vent  without 
producing  sound;  on  the  extra  key  to  pro- 
duce a  hannouised  chord  or  base — we  need 
not  stop  to  dilate.  Some  varieties  arc  called 
llutinas,  or  flutina-accordions,  claiming  t« 
possess  a  peculiar  quality  of  tone.  The  well- 
made  French  accordions  mouat  up  in  |2n.c» 
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from  ten  or  twelve  to  two  or  three  hnndrcd 
rruncs.  Thcr  extend  frotn  one  octave  to  four 
*n(i  a  half  octaves  in  cotnpass. 

But  there  is  &  formidable  rival  to  the  ■ccor- 
dion,  although  bi-lonj;iijg  to  the  same  group 
in  respect  to  its  harrnoniouR  hlncksmillicry. 
This  is  the  coocertina,  a  really  beauliful  in- 
Tcntion  by  Professor  WVieiitslone.  As  now 
generally  made  in  England  the  concertina 
has  two  hexagonal  ends,  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  bellows  enable  the  instru- 
ment to  stretch  out  to  about  a  fivjt  in  lenfrth. 
There  are  not  keys  like  those  of  the  accordion, 
but  little  studs  to  be  prcKseil  in  by  the  tips 
of  the  fingers.  With  n  single-action,  then;  is 
one  spring  or  tongue  to  each  stud,  yielding  a 
sound  only  when  .'.ic  bellows  are  pressied 
inward;  but  the  double-action  has  a  provision 
of  two  Rprings  for  each  note,  whereby  the 
same  gound  may  be  produced  whether  the 
bellows  be  pressed  inward  or  drawn  out- 
ward. Since  the  expiration  of  the  first  patent 
for  concertinas,  there  has  been  wonderful 
activity  in  devising  new  improvement*  in 
every  part  of  the  mechanism,  both  by  English 
and  foreign  makers ;  and  it  is  now  certainly 
an  instrument  of  very  considerable  power ; 
for  its  facility  of  fingering  affords  a  scope  for 
rapid  execution,  while  the  power  of  pounding 
three  or  four  notes  at  a  time  is  a  source  of 
very  rich  harmonious  combination.  Not  onlv 
have  the  finer  specimens  all  the  tOTics  and 
BCiuitoncs  for  three  or  more  octaves,  but  tlicy 
have  additional  notes  for  producing  more  per- 
fect chords  in  various  keys.  There  ib  another 
surprising  variety  in  power,  also,  arising 
from  the  different  register  or  general  pitch  of 
the  instrument.  Some  ore  treble  concertinas, 
with  about  fif\y  keys  or  studs,  and  a  scale  of 
more  than  three  octaves,  the  uppermost  note 
being  a  C,  with  such  a  troop  of  Icgcr-linca  as 
to  indicate  an  ultrn-aUissimo  acutencsa  sur- 
passing our  humble  power  to  measure  ;  some 
are  tenor  or  baritone  concertinas,  embracing 
about  the  same  scale  as  the  former,  but 
exactly  an  octavo  lower  in  i>itch  throighout, 
thereby  yielding  sounds  which  have  the  same 
ratio  as  those  of  a  nian'a  tenor  voice  bear  to 
those  of  a  woman's  treble ;  and  lastly  there 
are  ba&5  concertinas,  some '  of  which  have 
actually  a  compass  of  four  octaves,  descending 
to  a  very  very  low  0  indeed ;  the  notes 
throughout  being  an  octave  below  those  of 
the  tenor,  and  two  octaves  below  those  of  the 
troblo  concertina.  It  is  by  those  extensive 
powers  that  eonccrlina-players  arc  enabled 
to  grapple  with  lady-like  treble  tunes,  with 
tunes  adapted  to  tenor  or  baritone  instra- 
ments,  with  chaunts  and  psalm  tunes,  written 
for  tenor  and  baritone  voices,  and  with  music 
written  for  a  bass  voice,  or  a- violoncello,  or  a 
bassoon.  What  wonders  the  Rcgondis,  and 
the  Cases,  and  the  Blagroves,  work  with 
Iheso  compact  instruments,  let  the  concert- 
rooms  tcIL 

But  our  harmonious  blacksmith  does  not 
^lismiss  ua  even  jet    He  provides  his  dcticato 


little  vibrating  springs,  and  allows  us  to 
breathe  upon  them  with  the  mouth — as  in  th« 
Jew's  harp,  mouth-hannonioa,  eolitia,  and 
symphonion;  or  to  work  them  with  hand- 
bellows,  as  in  the  accordion,  flutino,  and  con- 
certina. But  he  does  something  more  than 
this ;  ho  affords  facilities  for  su|)plying  wind 
by  foot-l>ellow8  or  pedals,  and  fur  playing  the 
instrument  by  means  of  kej-s  analogous  to 
those  of  a  pianoforte.  Oh,  what  a  family 
is  this  I  Scrqphinc,  Harmonium,  .'Kolophon, 
yKolodicon,  iliolharmonica,  Meiodium,  Me- 
lo<lion,  iOoIomusicon  ;  what  liquid  swcetneag 
of  names!  It  is  like  talking  mtisic  to  mn 
over  such  a  list  as  this.  We  were  about  to 
designate  these  "insfruments  as  first  cousins, 
but  they  arc  even  more  nearly  related  :  tbey 
are  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  scraphine  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  group.  It  is  usually  about  us  large  as  & 
small  chiflbni<5re  or  pier-table;  and  the 
principal  portion  of  its  interior  cavity  JA 
occupied  by  a  wind  chest,  governed  by  a  foot 
pedul.  Surmounting  the  wind  chest  is  a 
metallic  plate,  perforated  with  about  fir© 
octaves  of  oblong  apertures,  in  each  of  which 
vibrates  a  metallic  tongue.  All  these  tongues 
are  attuned  to  the  proper  series  of  tones  and 
semitones,  Tliere  are  valves  above  th« 
aptrturcs,  and  finger  kej-»  governing  tho 
vnlve.s.  When  the  player  touches  a  key  and 
lifls  tho  corresponding  valve,  and  at  the 
same  time  work*  the  bellows  or  pedal  with 
his  foot,  a  current  of  air  ru.'ihcs  through  the 
aperture,  sets  the  tongue  vibniting,  and  pro- 
duces the  musical  note.  The  same  blast  of 
air  is  available  for  any  of  the  notes,  one  at 
man}- ;  so  that  the  player  can  use  as  many 
fingers  at  once  as  the  piani.st  or  organist, 
and  produce  analogous  richness  in  harmo- 
nies. 

The  harmonium  has  more  pretensions  than 
the  scraphine,  inasmuch  as  it  introduces  a 
groat  number  of  "stops,"  A  "stop,"  in  a 
church  organ,  is  a  set  of  pipes,  all  of  which, 
however  they  may  differ  in  pitch,  have  the 
same  general  character  or  quality  of  sound ; 
tfiis  <]uality  may  be  analogous  to  Ih.it  of  th« 
Kouiij  of  the  flute;  but  there  is  also  a  qualitr 
rcseuiblin;^  that  of  the  hautboy,  and  one 
n.-scinWing  that  of  the  clarionet,  and  of  the 
trumpet,  and  sio  on — and  depending  on  the 
nature  and  arrangement  of  tho  vilirating 
substance.  Some  of  the  great  organs  have 
68  many  as  Bixty  or  eighty  stops,  or  oven 
more ;  each  stop  consisting  of  many  pipes, 
attuned  so  as  to  yield  all  the  tones  an<l  semi- 
tones of  Several  octaves.  It  is  to  Uiesu  difTe- 
rcnccs  in  the  quality  of  the  tones,  that  the 
surpasi(ing  grandeur,  and  richnes-s,  and  ex- 
pression of  a  fine  organ  arc  due.  Th» 
harmonium  imitates,  in  a  humble  way,  this 
diversity  of  power.  There  arc  nuiiierottS 
slops  orqiinlitios  of  tone,  in  tho  best  in«tni> 
ments.  M.  D'OutrcIcpont,  a  maker  nt  I'aris, 
advertises  a  line  list  of  them — "  Vv/h/neelU, 
eiprenion,  /aupre,  orgue,  eor  AnglaU,  hautr 
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bcis,,  cornet,  Jtute,  Jtute-hiUf,  roix-humainA, 
eontrehtuae,  batson,  matUttt-phon«,  bourdon, 
jUifjeolet"  Ac. ;  and  MM.  Debain,  Alexandre, 
and  olhcr  inakcre,  adopt  analogous  means 
for  throvvfng  great  diversitj  into  the  tones 
prcxJucod.  It  surpasscth  all  our  ingenuity  to 
explain  exactly  and  minutely  the  prccwe 
diffen-'nccs  between  the  harmoniiim,  the 
melodicm,  the  njolophon,  the  seolodium,  the 
OBolharmonica,  the  feolomusicon,  and  the 
other  members  of  this  gentle  fraternity ;  but 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  thereat ;  for 
it  conwms  us  at  present  only  to  know  that 
their  sounds  are  all,  or  mainly,  due  to  the 
vibratiiin  of  inetallie  springs  in  carefully  cut 
apertures.  It  is  just  possible  that,  in  one  nr 
two  of  the  number,  the  bellows  may  be 
blown  by  the  tiimirigof  a  handle — thus  aHbrd* 
ing  a  ft)urlh  mode  of  gently  appealing  to  ths 
vibratory  tendeiiry  of  the  springs  :  indeed, 
we  believe,  such  is  the  case. 

Thus  docs  it  appear,  then,  that  our  Har- 
moniotis  Blacksmith  is  really  a  clever  fellow. 
No  fsmall  portion  of  the  music  that  delights  u.a, 
is  due  to  the  dexterous  cunning  with  which 
ho  fasliions  the  dainty  little  tongues  of  roetnl. 

OUR  WL\E  MERCHANT. 

Got  up  in  green  and  gold,  labelled  with 
tho  Royal  Ann.s,  and  those  of  the  City  of 
London,  with  DievL  et  nwn  droit  as  the  upper 
motto,  and  Domine  dirige  not  for  the  lower 
one,  a  pamphlet  lies  before  us,  addressed  by 
Our  Wine  Merchant  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  in  which  we  reside.  That  di.strict, 
fitmiliarly  known  to  the  public  as  Saint 
Joseph'.s  wood — though  scarcely  a  tree  remains 
to  tell  of  its  former  sylvan  glories,  and  even 
the  shrubs  which  overhang  the  pavement  are 
now  ruthlessly  lopped  by  the  parish  authori- 
ties— that  district,  wo  say,  has  long  been  well 
Eup(>lied  with  the  greater  part  of  the  good 
things  which  arc  gonerally  considered  as 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  worl<l,  and 
to  preparation  for  the  next.  Our  mundane 
together  with  our  spiritual  vs'ants  have,  for 
the  morf  part,  been  carefitlly  looked  after; 
we  have  our  butchers  and  our  bakers,  our 
greengrocers  and  fishmongers,  our  dispen.sing 
chemists  and  our  members  of  tho  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons — the  last-named  in  great 
abundance ;  we  have  our  newsvenders,  poul- 
terers, stationers,  auctioneers,  and  undcr'- 
takers;  schods  flourish  ;  go  do  private  lunatic 
establishments.  We  have  numerous  churches 
and  multitudinous  clerical  oflimtors  ;  wo 
have  also  a  strong  police  force  and  a  station- 
house  of  nurown,  so  that  if  we,  or  the  cah- 
inon  who  have  more  than  one  stand,  chance 
to  go  wrong,  we  can  bo  -set  right  again  in  the 
shortest  T)o.ssiblc  space  of'timo.  Hut  with  all 
these  advantages,  and  with  thcRisingSunsand 
Jolly  Soldiers,  the  signs  of  them  no  less  than 
the  tliingi  them.selves — at  the  corner  of  every 
road,  street,  place,  and  avenue,  with  a  house 
of   call  for  nearly  half  the  omnibuses  that 


circulate  through  London,  St  Joseph's  Wood 
has  wanted  one  thing — the  roc's  egg  that 
should  make  our  palace  perfect — it  has  never 
been  able  to  say,  "  Wo  have  got  a  tirst-rate, 
out-and-out  wine-merchant."  Of  course  we 
have  "  bottle  and  jug  dei)artmenls,"  into 
which  the  modest  retiring  customer — with 
money  in  his  pocket — is  invited  to  enter,  at 
the  Ri.sing  Suns  and  Jolly  Soldiers,  aforesaid; 
but  however  specious  the  promises  placarded 
about  the  doors  of  these  establishments,  how- 
ever certainly  we  may  have  reckoned  on 
getting  the  finest,  fruitiest,  nuttiest,  driest, 
purest,  most  "natural,"  most  becs-wing-cst — 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression — of  the 
several  wines  offered  for  our  "  selection," 
generally  at  the  low  figure  of  two-and-two 
per  bottle,  we  confess,  as  far  aa  our  personal 
experience  goes,  that  the  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  finding  these  promises  literal  tacts 
ha.s  never  yet  been  realised  in  all  the  wide 
circuit  of  Saint  Joseph's  Wood. 

So  much  for  the  evil :  now  for  the  remedy. 

A  "  si)irited"  individual — he  will  excuse  us 
if  the  word  has  more  than  one  meaning — has 
at  last  undcTtaken  to  .supply  the  great  dttide- 
ratum  ;  and  th.'it  individual  we  delight — on 
paper — to  call  Our  Wine  Merchant,  because, 
up  to  the  present  moment  we  have  never  had 
aii3'  other.  Not  that  we  have  already  retained 
him ;  no,  we  have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as 
that,  but  we  have  delighted  our  eyes  through 
the  superb  plate  glass  windows  of  his  Empo- 
rium on  Saint  Joseph's  Terrace,  where,  in 
tlie  rnn.st  admired  confusion,  as  if  they 
had  jii.«t  been  upheaved  by  an  earthquake, 
tie  stomler  bottles  of  hock,  big -bellied 
rhampngnes,  imperial  quarts  of  sherry,  and 
d.iinty  pints  of  liqueurs  some  topsy-turvy, 
seeking  apparently  to  dive  b.aik  again  to 
the  cellar:  others  struggling,  cork  upwards,  to 
the  light,  some  presenting  a  broad  flank, 
others  a  foreshortened  base,  and  nil  as  well 
cobwebbcd  and  sawdusted  as  if  Time  had 
given  them  these  appliances,  ami  not  "  our 
young  man"  before  the  window  blinds  were 
raised  for  the  daily  display.  Delightedly,  too, 
have  we  gazed — yet  not  altogether  un- 
mtngled  with  awe — through  a  side  window,  at 
an  enormous  copper  carboy,  somewhat  dinted 
by  the  hard  work  which  it  has  had  to  do, 
which  stands  open-mouthed,  and  ready  to  be 
filled  with  pufL'st  s))irit,  whenever  an  order 
shall  firrive  for  bottling  off  a  few  gjdions. 
Hut  with  even  still  greater  admiraHon  have 
we  gazed  on  the  tmick  which  is  always 
waiting  close  to  tlio  kerbstone,  anxious  to  be 
off  somewhere,  no  matter  how  heavily  laden, 
htit  which,  as  far  as  oitr  nhscrration — and  wo 
live  opposite — has  extended,  has  not  yet 
stirred  a  peg,  except  to  be  wheeled  up  to  its 
station  in  the  morning,  and  bark  again  to  the 
"  cotinting-house"  at  night.  No  doubt,  there 
is  "  a  good  time  coming,"  and  while  it  is  on 
its  way  we  will  peep  into  Our  Wine  Mer- 
chant's Yade  Meeum,  which,  we  understand, 
has  been  very  liberally  distributed  Ihrott^J^*^*^^ 
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the  neighbourhood.  Perhaps  it  may  hATO  the 
effect  of  making  ur  giro  an  extensive  order. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  gorgeous 
volume — which  has  for  its  motto  the  preg- 
nant truth  that  "  Wine  is  the  rcvcalcr  of 
human  varieties,"  revealing  also  a  few  of  its 
own — we  read :  "  In  the  following  pages  we 
Bhall  take  the  Uberty  of  offering  to  vour 
notice  and  conflidcration  a  few  words  about 
Wine ;  for  it  is  i-cally  astonishing,  that  while 
hundreds  of  familiar  books — from  Mrs.  Glassc 
to  Monsieur  Soycr — have  been  written  about 
domestic  cookery,  and  how  to  lay  out  a  table, 
and  bring  in  courscji,  and  make  the  removes, 
no  book  has  been  written  to  give  )'oung 
housekeepcrii  an  idea  of  how  Wine  is  to  be 
purcttased,  how  to  be  managed  when  sent 
home,  what  Wines  are  necessary  to  accom- 
pany a  dinner  (and  without  good  Wine  a 
dinner  is  worthless)  and  how  to  bo  served ; 
and  we  shall  hope  that  these  few  observa- 
tions may  be  found  useful,  particularly  to 
some  of  our  readers,  who  are  just  entering 
upon  that  honourable  position  of  becoming 
housekeepers ;  and  nothing  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy tells  more  of  home  comfort,  and  conse- 
quently of  home  happiness,  than  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  Wine,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  served ;  and  we  respectfully  pre- 
sent this  little  book  to  you,  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  there  will  bo  found  in  it  some  hints 
that  may  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing  it" 

A  good  long  scatCDCC  this,  and  penned  with 
tract-like  earnestness :  it  takes  away  one's 
breath,  like  a  glass  of  real  Glenlivat,  of  which 
we  beg  to  inform  the  public  that  Our  Wine 
Merchant — ^but  this  is  anticipation.  Having 
recovered  fiom  its  offecLi,  we  turn  to  the 
Preface,  which,  like  every  separate  subject 
throughout  the  work,  has  its  special  epigraph. 
Hero  we  are  treated  to  that  rare  one—"  In 
vinoteritas"  though  modern  Wine  and  uld- 
fa.<Oiioaed  truth  seldom  run  in  couples.  Truth 
may  live  in  a  well,  but  she  is  not  often  found 
in  a  wine-cellar.  Our  Wine  Merchant  begins 
his  Preface  by  stating  that  he  has  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Saint  Joseph's  Wood 
for  between  thirty  and  forty  years ;  that  he 
has  been  a  resident  there  for  nearly  twenty 
years ;  and  that  during  that  time  the  qucs- 
.tion  has  been  many  hundred  times  put  to 
him,  "  Do  you  know  where  we  can  obtain  a 
good  Bottle  of  Wine  in  this  neighbourhood, 
at  a  fair  price?"  to  which  question  he  ha-s 
been  compelleJ,  in  the  language  of  sincerity, 
to  reply  that  ho  knows  "  of  none  such." 

His  course,  therefore,  after  a  moral  struggle 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  was  sufB- 
ciently  obvioui*.  If  the  mountain  won't  come 
to  .Mahomet,  why,  Mahomet  roust  go  to  the 
mountain;  and  Our  Wine  Merchant,  im- 
pelled solely  by  a  sense  of  the  public  ncees- 
sity,  embraces  the  following  stem  resolve: — 
"  We  have  determined  (of  course  no  pei-sua- 
sion  of  friends  or  relations  could  keep  him 
back  now)  to  supply  what  appeared  to  us  to 
bo  one  of  the  wants  of  this  neighbourhood, 


[but,  my  deer  sir,  it  was  the  want,  as — if  j 
read  this  article — you  will  immediately  di 
cover];  and   having   premises  (of  our'owi 
[that  is  a  great  hit],  admirably  situated  f< 
the  purpose,  we  have  had  them  (at  great  e; 
Dense,  ic)   adapted  for  a   first-rate  Wim 
Spirit,  and  Ale  and  Beer  trade."     lie  add.« 
what  every  one  must  be  certain  ho  would  ad 
beginning  with  Roman  capitals — that  ever 
article  will  be  "Pure  and  Genuine,  and  in  n" 
manner  I>oetored,  Adulterated,  or  Tanipe 
with  in  any  way  ;  while  the  price  sliali,"  Ac, 
"our  only  object  being,"  Jtc,  "gain,"  "  r«>i 
tain,"  "  firm  conviction,"  "  honestlyand  fairly,' 
"  intention  to  make,"  "  establishment,"  "  pCT 
manencc,"  4&  4c.     There  !  self-devoUon  oo' 
the  one  hand  and  all  the  advantage  on  tba' 
other,  what  can  the  inhabitants  of  Saint  J 
seph'g  Wood  desire    more?      Let  us    hcjir, < 
then,  of  no  more  complaints ;  let  us  also  hear! 
Our  Wine  Merchant  when  he  departs  from! 
generalities  and  enters  into  particulars  : —       ] 
Chapteb  I. — Or  A  WiNB  Cellar.— Poetry,  I 
"  genuine,  in  no  manner  doctored,"  <tc.,  intro-I 
duces  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

A  wine-cellar  too  hot  or  cold  < 

Mtirders  wine  before  it  is  oIJ. 

Lamenting  the  fact  that  builders  of  modem 
houses  arc  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  Ojt,  ^-^ 
can  put  the  wine-cellar  and  tlie  dust-bin  any- 
where,"   Our  Wine    Merchant    informs    ua 
that  he  at  any  rmte  has  not  been  fobbed  otr 
in  so  unworthy  a  manner — he  has  constructed 
a  cellar  of  his  own,  and  thus  he  describes  it ; 
—"  We  have  had — at  very  considerable  ex-  j 
pcnsc — the  whole  basement  of  our  premises 
excavated  into  the  solid  earth  ;  and  the  beat 
judges  have  pronounced  that  our  cellars,  for 
their  size  (and  they  are  of  considerable  size), 
are  among  the  most  perfect  they  have  scon.'* 
In  the  most  generous  spirit  he  adds  : — "  OuTJ 
cellars  are  at  all  times  on  view  to  any  res- 
pectable person  who  would  wish  to  see 
largo  stock  of  Wines  well  arranged  ;  and  aA 
access  to  these  cellars  are  easy,  and  thej  u%! 
perfectly  clean  and  of  good  height,  ladies  caJl' 
view  them  without  inconvenience."     A  liltla! 
superfluous   information  follows:—- Tii    LliesS' 
cellars  our  Wines  are  kept,  and  will  bo  founci' 
in  the  most  perfect  condition  when  dclivcrvdi^ 
to  our  customers  ;  and  we  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  it  will  bo  more  to  their  advantage — Wid«' 
from  us — moderate  quantities — fli  for  drinking; 
— rather  than,"  Ac,  &c. 

Our  Wine  Merchant,  who  has  evidentlT 
travelled,  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  in  Paru 
people  buy  their  wine  daily,  and  that  tho 
Wine  merchants  there  send  round  their  c»rtiJ 
for  orders,  in  tho  same  manner  as  the 
butchers  and  other  tradesmen  do  in  England, 
with  a  printed  li.st  containinp:  a  blank  column 
to  be  filled  up ;  and  he  wishes  [there  is  no 
doubt  of  it]  to  see  this  sensible  plan  fulloved, 
in  Saint  Joseph's  Woo<l.  The  truck  tboL 
would  really  have  something  to  do. 

CUATTSK    II. — \   Wo&O   OF   AdtICB  AS  M 
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Wises,  with  a  heading  which  runs  lluis : — 
"  Good  Wine  to  man  is  whnt  inaniiro  is  to 
trees.  Puro  Wiiio  makes  good  blood.  A 
gloss  of  good  U'ine  purges  otT  distenipers.  A 
cellar  without  good  Wine,  a  house  without 
woman,  and  a  punso  without  nioncj,  are  the 
tiirvu  deadly  plagues."  This  chapter  is  a 
brief  diatribe  ugainst  factitious  Wines  and 
spirits.  Our  friend's  advice  may  be  safety 
taken  : — "  We  entreat  you,"  he  says,  "  to 
avoid  this  trash  as  poison.  Recollect,  too, 
that  tio  one  would  suffer  putrid  meat  to  be 
Hct  before  a  friend,  and  false  wine  is  in  every 
respect  as  abhorrent  to  real  hospitality ;  in- 
deed, bad  wine  is  the  guest's  horror  and  the 
host's  disgrace."  The  corollary  to  this  pro- 
position naturally  follows : — "  The  best  thing 
for  persons  really  not  first-rate  judges  of 
wine,  is  to  deal  with  persons  of  honour  and 
integrity,  who  ar*  judges  of  wine,"  Jtc — ^likc 
Our  Wine  Merchant 

Chapter  III.— Or  Port  Wine.  — "The 
b«cs-wing  in  Port  is  the  wine-seller's  pater 
TWiter."  Our  Wine  Merchant  is  justly  indig- 
nant with  tliose  "cheats" — he  calls  them — 
the  grocers  and  fruiterers,  who  sell  sham 
Port  at  one-and-sixpcnce  per  bottle;  and, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  scera.s 
alnw.-it  nmrvcllously  intuitive,  bitterly  de- 
nounces the  conduct  of  those  who  manufac- 
ture Port  Wine  out  of  "  Red  Cape,  sandars- 
wood,  elder-berries,  alcohol,  sloes,  gum- 
drogon,  cider,  salt  of  tartar,  and  other  in- 
gix'dicnts  of  a  like  character."  We  make  no 
question  that  "  our  premises  "  would  "burst 
their  marble  cercmenta,"  if  such  base  com- 
pounds were— even  surreptitiously — intro- 
duced into  "  our  cellars."  I5ut  having  got 
hold  of  a  bottle  of  the  real  stuff — and  wc 
know  now  wlierc  it  is  to  be  had— we  are 
taught  how  to  decant  and  then  how  to  drink 
it.  The  first  process  having  been  got  through, 
with  a  few  grammatical  inaccuracies,  certain 
points  are  in.sistcd  on.  After  premising  that 
"all  Port  Wine  drinkers  invariably  hold  up 
their  glasses  and  look  through  them,"  Our 
Wine  Merchant,  with  great  gallantry,  re- 
marks ; — "  All  glasses,  and  particularly  Port 
wine  glasses,  should  be  of  large  size,  because 
ladius  always  ai^k  for  half-a-glas^s  of  wine,  and 
it  is  unmannerly,  except  upon  particubir  oc- 
casions, to  (ill  brimmers;  tlicrefore,  if  the 
glasses  are  too  small,  they  are  a  tanta- 
Hsation,  and  give  the  idea  of  meanness  and 
begrudging,  and  all  glasses  should  bo  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  perfect,  and  witliout  liaw  or 
cliip.  In  all  wine-drinking  three  senses  are 
gratified  at  once — the  taste,  the  smell,  and 
the  sight — and  they  must  all  be  provided  for." 
He  diiimisses  Port  wine,  for  which  lie  mani- 
fi«tly  has  himself  a  great  reli.sli,  by  observing, 
"  It  is  always  a  useful  and  acceptable  wiue  to 
moet  persons,  and  a  glass  of  Purt  wine  and  a 
biscuit,  taken  regularly  at  mid-day,  is  a  ca- 
pital thing  fur  growing  boys  and  girls  delicate 
in  health." 

Or  Sbkbky,  Chapteb  IT.,  we  karn  that 


"The  bitter  in  Sherry  is  the  kavtgadt  of  the 
wine ;"  that  "  it  should  be  in  or  near  tho 
dinner-table,  from  the  soup  to  the  end  of  the 
entertainment ;"  that  "  it  is  proper  to  bo 
served  occasionally  at  all  evening  parties,  at . 
balls,  and  invariably  at  stippcrs ;  while  two 
glasses  of  Sherry  in  a  tumbler  of  pure  cold 
water,  with  or  without  a  httle  sugar,  is,  either 
for  sight  or  taste,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  the  world."  Our  Wine  Merchant 
adds  : — "  East  India  Sherry  is  among  the  very 
best  of  wines,  and  should  always  form  part  of 
the  wines  at  any  entertainment."  On  re- 
ference to  page  fifty-six  of  the  ViuIeMecum,  we 
find  an  "  old,  dry,  pale  East  India"  marked 
at  from  forty -eight  to  sixty  shillings  per  dozeo. 
Reasonable  enough  in  all  conscience. 

M.vDEiRA,  the  rapid  disappearance  of  which 
Our  AVine  Merchant  deplores,  supplies  him 
with  a  comment,  which  also  affords  him  an 
opportunit}'  of  shining  as  a  linguist; — "A 
glass  of  Madeira  after  the  soup  course  at 
dinner  is  really  delicious.  The  French,  who 
seldom  drink  (rin*  itrangen)  wines  not  of 
their  own  country,  drink  Madeira  in  this 
way,  and  occasionally  during  dinner ;  and  it 
is  a  inagniflccnt  wine,  and  particularly  for 
persons  of  mature  age." 

We  come  now  to  tho  wine — Chapter  VI. 
— on  which,  or  by  means  of  which,  all  are 
eloquent.  "  Champagne,"  poetically  exclaims 
our  friend,  "looks  with  Peacock's  eyes,  and 
every  eye  a  diamond."  Wo  have  nothing  to 
find  fault  with  in  his  account  of  this  "  King 
of  Wines,"  as  he  calls  it,  but  witli  respect  to 
its  treatment  before  it  comes  to  table,  must 
observe  that  Our  Wine  Merchant's  theory  is 
better  than  his  practice.  "Effervescing 
Champagne,"  he  informs  us,  "  will  lose  that 
qtiiility  if  tho  bottles  are  stood  on  end,  or 
placed  upright;  and  therefore  they  must  bo 
earefully  piled,  with  the  same  sides  down- 
wards as  they  have  previously  had.  The  best 
way  is  to  keep  all  champagne  in  the  case  in 
which  it  arrives,  with  the  proper  side  up,  and 
taken  out  just  before  it  is  wanted." 

We  think,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  that 
wbi;n  wo  peeped  into  the  Emporium,  wc 
saw  a  few  bottles  of  tho  "  Peacock's  eye" 
standing  in  the  reprehensible  manner  above 
described.  Those,  however,  were  probably 
only  samples,  a  mere  waste  of  tho  wealth 
with  which  the  cellars  below  were  over- 
liuwing,  Did  the  reader  ever  hear  of  "  Cham- 
pagne Salad  i"  Here  is  Our  Wino  Mer- 
chant's recipe  for  it,  "  They  (the  French) 
also  make  Champagne  Salad,  consisting  of 
strawberries,  riispberries,  grapes,  currants, 
gooseberries,  morsels  of  melon  or  pine-apple, 
(or  such  of  these  as  are  the  dessert)  placed 
in  a  bowl  and  covered  thickly  with  pounded 
loaf-sugar,  upon  which  is  poured  a  bottle  of 
chain [ingne,  and  then  some  small  globules  of 
tran.sparent  ice  are  placed  about  in  tho  Satad  ; 
nothing  can  bo  more  delicious  and  refreshing, 
and  all  the  ladies  like  iL"  Here  is  another 
of  the  uses  of  the  "  Peacock's  eye :"  "  Nothing 
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IB  more  refreshing  to  sitters  at  a  card-table, 
thnn  one  or  two  glasses  of  champagne  (witli 
or  without  uponge-cike)  Rcrred  in  the  even- 
ing." We  be^in  to  fear  that  Our  Wine  Mer- 
chant ia  rather  a  fast  man. 

BiRoi-snv — Chaptkh  VITI. — is  »  thcrne 
on  which  our  author  descants  with  rapture. 
It  is,  he  says,  "  the  wine  of  princes.  Bur- 
nndy  smiles,  hock  winks,  champagne  lauf^hs. 
Then?  are  many  dreams  in  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy!"  In  the  first  rank,  and  he  is  right 
there,  he  places  the  "  Komant-e  Gonti ;"  we 
don't  maan  to  disparage  Our  Wine  Mer- 
chant's Romant-c,  (marked  at  sixty  shillings. 
Hear  it,  ye  grocers  and  fruiterers  I)  but  if 
the  reatier  really  wants  to  know  where  the 
best  is  to  be  had,  let  liitn  persuade  Mr. 
Batlic  of  the  London  Tavern,  to  produce  a 
Itottic  of  his  Romaneo  the  next  time  he  dines 
at  that  first  of  all  tavcm.s ;  he  will  never 
ask  for  it  anywliere  else  afterwards.  Next 
in  order  comes  Chauibertin,  "  the  pot  tipple 
of  Nap,"  ajiropo*  of  which  we  meet  with  this 
reniark,  "  A  bottle  of  Chambcrtin,  a  ragout 
&  la  Sardanapalus,  and  a  lady  causcur  (query 
eauHuu),  arc  the  best  companions  in  France." 

"Claret,"  observes  Our  Wine  .Merchant, 
"  is  the  wine  of  the  gentle  born,"  and  "to  give 
a  friend  a  bottle  of  claret  (perfectly  quiet  and 
cool)  is  one  of  the  most  {>erfect  marks  of  a 
gentleman."  We  trust  that  this  distinguishing 
characteristic  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  when 
we  send  for  a  dozen  or  two  at  the  Emporium. 
Our  Wine  Merchant  revels  in  Claret  "  It 
may  be  served  at  tftble  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dinner,  to  the  end  of  the  enter- 
tainment .  .  .  No  wine  is  so  congenial  to  the 
huinnn  ronRlltution,  .  ,  .  It  is  fashionable 
to  drink  it  in  large  glasses,  ami  often  in  large 
quantities"  (an  eye  to  the  main  chance  here) 
— and  the  course  advised  is  "  to  serve  it  out 
fresh  from  the  cellar,  and  drink  it  out  of  the 
bJack  botUe." 

But  we  fear,  in  our  admiration  of  the 
VaJ^  Micvm,  that  wo  may  be  carried  too 
far.  We  shall,  therefore,  say  nothing  about 
Hock,  "which  keeps  off  the  doctor,"  or  Her- 
mitage, which  Our  Wine  Merchant  soys  is 
"  Church  wine  in  name,  in  strength,  and  in 
pateniity ;"  neither  shall  we  dwell  upon  the 
rest  of  ti>o  contents  of  "One  of  our  five  guinci 
hampers,"  but  descend  at  once  to  homely 
**  Briti.sh  gin."  Very  commendably  objecting 
to  the  frightful  abuse  of  this  spirit  among  the 
lower  orders,  who  never  drink  it  pure.  Our 
Wine  Merchant  thinks  it  is  "a  good  familiBr 
creature,  if  well  used,"  and  fumi.shes  us  with 
the  following  receipt  for  converting  it  into 
toddy.  "  In  making  gin  toddy,  mind  that 
the  water  boils — have  an  iron-stone  China 
jug,  pour  in  a  little  boiling  water  first,  and 
rinse  and  warm  the  jug,  then  put  in  first  as 
much  loaf  sugar  iis  you  may  require,  pour  on 
It  about  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  well  stir 
with  a  spoon,  so  as  to  make  a  syrup,  then 
pour  as  much  more  boiling  water  as  you 
require  to  have  toddy,  mix  again,  and  now 


add  lemon  juico  and  skins  of  lemon,  and  stir, 
now  taste,  and  you  wilt  tind  (bis  an  agrceablo 
drink,  if  properly  mixed  with  sweet  and  acid; 
now  pour  in  about  one  fourti)  of  gin  more, 
and  stir  again,  set  the  mixture  in  front  of 
the  fire,  or  put  it  on  a  ho>>,  in  a  little  tinoa 
servo  it  hot  in  tumblers,  and  you  will  find  a 
toddy  that  everybody  iikea.  '  If  this  toddy 
is  made  thus,  and  put  to  keep  hot,  with  a 
cover  over  the  top,  and  served  the  last  thing 
before  guests  leave  on  a  cold  night,  it  will  \^ 
highly  appreciated." 

But  the  l>est  made  to<ldy  must  fail  if  tba 
matt-rials  bo  not  first  rate;  and,  tfiercforo, 
Our  Wine  Merchant  concludes  with  this 
word  of  caution  and  recommendation  :  "  But 
mind,  the  gin  must  be  good — wo  keep  nocM 
but  that  made  by  So-and-So,  and  wc  serve  H 
in  two  gallons  (twelve  bottles)  to  our  cua- 
tomers,  pure  and  unadulterated,  as  it  comes 
from  their  distillery,  and  one  bottie  of  our 
pin  will  bo  equal  in  strength  to  one  and  a 
half  bottles  of  the  retail  shops,  and  infinitely 
more  pure." 

And  80,  with  our  earnest  wish  that  th« 
carboy  and  the  truck  may  have  plenty  to  do 
as  the  season  of  festivity  draws  near,  w« 
shake  hands  with  our  Wino  Merchant,  and 
shut  up  his  Vade  Meeutn. 

AN  UGLY  NURSLING. 

Grcki^  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Rummer,  for  my 
nursling.  I  have  picked  up  a  Catarrh  in  the 
streets,  and  brought  it  home  with  me  to  ho 
nursed  ;  a  very  ugly  nursling,  certainly.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  there  is  a  catarr\i,  or  a 
cold,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  now 
in  one  shape  now  in  another,  lying  henvily  on 
the  breast  of  many  a  woman  and  man,  who 
is  coHipelled  to  stop  at  home  and  nurse  it. 
We  must  feed  it  upon  gruel,  Mrs.  Rummer, 
keep  it  indoors,  and  let  it  have  plenty  of 
sleep  in  a  warm  bed — that  is  the  way  to  kiH 
it  There  is  n  shorter  way  of  killing  it  which 
I  think  cruel,  and  that  is  by  depriving  it  of 
drink.  An  ugly  cttjirrh,  you  see,  is  not  like 
a  pretty  baby,  though  you  do  perhaps  feed 
both  with  gruel;  you  nurse  one  in  order  to 
destroy  it,  and  the  otiicr  in  order  to  keep  it 
smIu  ami  sound. 

Put  a  little  brandy  in  the  gruel,  Mrs.  Kuni> 
mer — it  may  do  me  no  good,  but  it  will  take 
■Twny  from  the  sloppiness;  and  while  you  stir 
williin  the  sauce|)nn,  faithful  housekeeper,  to 
make  your  browing  thick  and  slab,  I'll  eaao 
my  tninrl — as  fldgctty  old  Rcntlemen  like  well 
to  dii — by  talking  to  you  freely  on  the  subject 
of  my  ailment 

Mucous  membrane,  Madam,  i.4  the  sufTcror 
on  these  occa.'<ion.<i.  We  are  lined  with  skin 
outside  and  with  mucous  membrane  iiisidn 
as  perhafis  you  know.  The  two  join  at  the 
nose  and  lips.  Thcvu  is  mucous  membrane  in 
the  nostril,  which  runs  up  to  a  little  cavern 
in  the  bone  nt  the  root  of  the  no.'«~-I  ghsll 
have  that  blockaded  to-morrow,  and  a  pretty 
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headacho  I  expect  with  it — and  runs  down 
to  tlic  throat  and  joins  the  mucous  mem- 
brane tliot  lias  lined  the  mouth,  nn<J  they  run 
togrfliLT  down  the  windpipe  to  line  all  the 
air-passages  within  the  lungs,  and  down  the 
gullet  ta  lino  the  stomach  and  the  rlmnncl 
thence.  Now,  beoiUHO  I  have  chilled  my 
skin,  the  mucous  membrane  is  to  suffer  fur  it, 
First,  it  gels  dry  and  red — it  hvvt-lls  and 
causes  me  to  feel,  as  you  are  used  to  say, 
"  stufted  up."  Next,  a  discharge  will  begin  ; 
and  I  shall  consider  myself  fortunate  if  the 
catarrh  in  the  nose  does  not  run  down  into 
the  lungs,  and  make  oie  cough  and  wheeze, 
give  mo  a  touch,  in  fact,  of  bronchitis.  Iti  my 
caAO,  whatever  else  it  may  do,  it  always  runs 
down  by  the  other  road  into  my  stomach, 
and  destroys  ray  relish  of  my  victuals.  My 
friend  Whelks,  who  is  an  odd  fellow,  gens- 
rally  catches  a  cold  WTong  aide  upwards. 
Whenever  ho  eats  anything  that  plagues  the 
membrane  in  his  stomach,  that  establishes  a 
rebellion  along  the  whole  line,  up  into  the 
Qoso  and  down  into  the  lungs,  so  tluit  he 
catches  cold  over  his  dinner,  when  he  eats 
what  would  give  you  or  lue  only  a  touch  of 
heartburn. 

You,  Mrs.  Rummer,  hcing  an  experienced 
nurse,  know  very  well  how  a  cold  like  mine 
should  be  treated.  It  should  bo  fed  with 
spoon  meat,  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  inmle 
to  perspire  at  night.  Alter  all  fever  has  de- 
parted, if  the  nursling  should  .still  linger  in 
existence,  you  would  suggest  choking  it  with  a 
rump-steak  and  a  pint  of  port  A  goocl  dinner 
and  an  extra  gla.<w  of  wine  will  make  nie,  as 
I  have  often  heard  you  say  on  such  occasions, 
a  free  man.  You  are  quite  right  That  is 
the  sensible,  old-fashioned,  efficient  way  of 
nursing  a  catarrh,  which  I  commend  to  all 
who  can  aflbrd  to  stny  at  home.  For,  you 
see,  spoon  meat  and  warm  rooms  only  make 
matters  worse,  if  one  is  obliged  to  go  to  and 
from  them  to  one's  daily  business  through  ail 
manner  of  cold  or  damp,  or  among  all  manner 
of  draughts. 

U  I  were  a  business  man,  or  had  to  spend 
much  of  my  day  behind  the  couriter  in  a. 
draughty  shop,  I  would  certainly  not  treat  iiiy- 
Bclf  in  this  way.  In  that  case  I  would  try  the 
barbarous  but  effective  method  first  suggested 
by  Dr.  C,  J.  B,  Williams,  who  advises,  when  you 
catch  cold,  to  b.iulk  it  at  once.  Cut  away  the 
ground  from  under  it  Let  it  have  nothing  to 
go  upon.  Of  course  there  cannot  be  a  discharge 
ftf  fluid  into  the  nose  and  lungs,  unless  such 
fluid  is  first  drawn  from  the  blood ;  and  the 
blood  again  has  (o  get  it  from  the  food.  Lot 
all  your  food,  therefore,  be  solirL  Do  not  drink 
a  drofi  of  anything.  What  follows  I  The 
blood  has  a  great  many  pulls  upon  its  re- 
sources, for  all  the  natural  and  necessary 
proce.sses  and  secretions  in  the  bo'Iy ;  siicli 
demands  must  be  met,  and  the  resiuk  is,  that 
wliein  the  nose  and  lungs  .ittemiit  to  over- 
draw their  small  account  upon  its  bank  for 
mucoua  due,  it  is  obliged  to  refuse  payment 


I  couldn't  myself  go  without  my  coffee  and 
my  tea:  but  when  you  next  find  that  a  cold 
is  coming,  Mrs.  Rummer,  you,  ifyou  like,  mar 
try  the  plan,  and  I  believe  you  will  find  that 
if  you  lose  no  time  in  beginning,  forty -eight 
hours  of  totnl  abstinence  from  liquids  of  au 
sorts  will  kill  a  cold  entirely.  Now,  a  man 
who  tries  this  remedy  may  go  out  into  the 
air,  and  fne  more  the  better.  For  the  more 
he  walks  and  creates  exhalations  from  the 
skin,  the  more  he  robs  his  blood  of  water  and 
the  more  thoroughly  he  breaks  the  bank  on 
which  the  no.se  and  throat  and  lungs  rely  for 
the  means  of  making  themselves  troublesome. 

Mrs.  Rummer,  I  have  observed  that  when 
you  have  a  cold  in  the  nose,  j'ou  yourself  are 
always  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  the  Influenza. 
No  doubt,  MrR  Rummer,  the  influenza  is  a 
catJirrh  ;  but  then  it  is  an  epidemic  catarrh  ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  always  prevailing.  It 
has  raged  only  about  a  score  of  times  (luring 
the  last  three  centuries ;  and  after  each  visi- 
tation, for  some  years  individuals  have  re- 
mained subject  to  isolated  attacks,  but  that  is 
all.  It  is  aa  epidemic,  and  a  very  strango 
one.  It  is  produced  by  some  subtle  influence 
in  the  air;  and  the  Italians  therefore  called 
the  whole  disease  the  Influence,  or  Ititluenza. 
The  French  call  it  t!io  grippe.  The  old 
doctors  called  it  catarrh  by  contagion.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  contagious;  but  that  is  not  all. 
True  influenza  not  only  includes  in  one  com- 
plaint the  whole  nin  of  catarrh,  with  a  more 
than  usu.il  tf^derness  about  the  eyes,  but  it 
Ls  accorap.iried  with  an  enormous  deprcs.sion 
of  the  spirits  and  the  vital  energies.  You  can 
110  more  mistake  the  depression  of  inlluenza 
ft>r  the  depreasion  of  a  cold  than  you  can 
mistake  a  well  for  a  worra-hole. 

The  disea.^0  runs  its  course  rapidly — a  pre- 
viously healthy  man  is  convalescent  in  a 
week,  but  reuuitiis  dcbilit.xted.  A  sickly  man, 
or  an  oM  man,  it  will  often  pull  down  to  the 
grave.  The  influenza  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  was  practically  more  fatal 
than  cholera ;  though  not  so  apparently.  Many 
more  died  of  it  than  die  during  a  season  of 
cholera,  but  then  the  number.*  attacked  are 
incomijarably  greater.  Influenza  will  seize  at 
once  half  the  population  in  a  town;  and  if 
they  all  get  well  again  except  one  in  a  thou- 
sand strong  men,  and  a  certain  number  of 
the  weakly,  the  mortality  may  still  bo  very 
nlnrming — greater  than  is  cau.scd  by  cholera, 
which  attacks  only  a  few  of  us,  but  destroys 
one  of  every  two  or  three  on  whom  it  seizes. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  c.tistenco  of  the 
mysterious  influence  which  causes  this  dis- 
eas,?.  Ill  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirt3--thrco  it  visited  a-<.  On  the  third  of 
April  in  that  year,  the  day  of  iU  arrival,  a 
siiip,  the  Stag,  was  coming  vp  the  Channel, 
and  at  two  o'clock  arrived  off  Berry  Head, 
all  f>n  board  well.  There  was  an  e.istiTly 
wind  blowing  from  tlie  land,  and  in  linlf  an 
hour  forty  of  the  men  were  smitten  with 
inlluenza ;  by  six  o'clock,  sixty  were  on  tlte 
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sick  list  with  it ;  hy  two  o'clock  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
Bixtjr  men  laid  up.  On  the  same  third  of  April 
tliu  di:icase  appeared  in  London,  and  on  the 
svcning  of  Ihut  day  the  regiment  on  duty  at 
Portsmouth  went  to  bed  all  well;  but,  on  the 
next  morning,  tliere  were  not  soldiers  enough 
able  to  get  up  aikd  do  garrison  duty.  The 
influence  was  upon  them. 

What  this  influence  is,  no  man  can  tell 
with  certainty.  Influenza  luia  more  Uian  once 
in  a  curious  way  preceded  cholera,  and  it  is 
supposed — incorrectly  perhaps — to  trarcl  as 
cholera  docs,  in  a  g^vcn  direction  without 
being  governed  by  the  wind.  It  is  said  then  to 
be  connected  with  the  magnetic  current.s  of  the 
earth.  It  is  Raid  also  to  depend  on  the  elec- 
trical condition  of  the  air,  which  becomes 
negatively  electric,  or  which  causes  an  accu- 
mulation of  electricity  in  human  bodies. 
Many  of  the  recorded  epidemics  of  this  kind 
have  been  tuvsociated  with  the  appOAroncc  of 
peculiar  dry  thick  fogs.  Negutively  electric 
clouds  h:ive  been  observed  before  an  epidemic 
has  sot  in,  and  thundcrstorrns.  Meat  sent  up 
at  the  tail  of  a  kite  has  come  down  putrid 
The  inlluence  has  been  ascribed  also  to  the 
development  under  certain  conditions  of  va.st 
doudj  of  vegetable  gornis  or  animalcules, 
smaller  than  the  microscopists  can  detect,  o.'i 
it  Ls  certain  that  there  must  exist  by  myriads 
fi>rm.4  of  life  loo  minute  even  for  detection  by 
the  best  of  lenses.  A  certain  animalcule  or 
B  certuin  fungus  coming  in  contact  with  the 
air  piLKS-'tges  may  be  the  cause  of  the  peculiar 
irrit;ition,  and  its  genus  carried  about  by  a 
pcr.-ii)n  who  lias  been  among  them  may  bo 
cotnmunii'^tcd  by  him — through  contact,  or 
contagion — to  his  neighbours.  So  wc  may 
explain  the  certain  fact,  that  a  man  coming 
by  railway  from  a  town  in  which  there  is 
inlluenzo,  not  being  himself  sick,  tnay  give 
the  sickness  to  the  friends  with  whom  he 
stays,  in  a  town  not  otlierwise  infoctu<l. 

But  of  all  colds  or  catarrhs  the  oddest  hi 
that  caused  by  hay,  called  the  hay  asthma. 
Happily  we  are  not  all  apt  to  catch  it.  Only 
a  few  people,  and  they  to  a  marvellous  de- 
gree, «re  sensitive  to  an  tntluciice  proceeding 
from  fresh  hay,  which  begets  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  severe  cold,  excessive  iU;liing  and 
pinching  over  the  whole  mucous  mcnibrano, 
sneezing,  running  at  the  nose,  cough,  ditticulty 
of  breathing,  and  so  fortii.  It  will  ajfect 
people  not  in  an  ordinary  way  liable  to  catch 
cold,  will  aO'cct  them  only  in  the  hay  season, 
and  then  only  if  they  go  near  ripe  gross  or 
new  hay.  Such  people,  if  they  can  atford  it, 
fly  the  country  at  that  time  of  year,  and  live 
in  town,  or  upon  some  barren  stretch  of 
coast ;   there  they  are  safe.     A  lady  liable  to 


Buffer  from  this  influence  one  day  was  attacked 
suddenly  at  tea-time,  some  time  after  the  b«y 
harvest.  Her  children  had  come  in  to  te« 
out  of  a  barn  full  of  new  hay,  in  which  they 
had  been  playing.  The  same  lady  used  to  go 
to  Harwich  during  the  hay-making  seiisoa, 
and  one  day,  while  walking  on  the  shore  tbere^ 
she  was  suddenly  attacked.  Next  morning 
she  discovered  that  there  was  some  hay  being 
made  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  at  the  time  when 
she  was  walking  under  it  In  another  year, 
she  was  visiting  at  another  pkco  after  the 
hay  seo-son,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  in  her 
bed-room  with  the  catarrh.  It  turned  out 
that  a  large  haystack  had  l>ecn  since  earljr 
morning  in  course  of  removal  from  a  field  at 
a  great  distance  to  a  yard  close  by  the  house. 

Dr.  Watson,  who  is  my  instructor  about  all 
these  things,  was  called  to  see  the  wife  of  a 
stable-keeper  near  Regent  Street  He  fouud 
her  with  a  crying  cold,  alarming  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  loud  wheezing.  Such  symp- 
toms having  come  on  some  days  before,  her 
husband  had  proposed  to  drive  her  in  a  gig 
to  Islington  to  sec  a  doctor.  They  accordingly 
had  set  out,  but  before  they  got  from  Regent 
Street  to  Islington  the  woman  suddenly 
became  quito  well.  She  had  then  spent  one 
or  two  quiet  days  and  easy  nights  with  some 
friends  in  the  City,  but  directly  after  .^he  came 
home  the  old  symptoms  returned  upon  her. 
There  was  a  strong  smell  of  hay  in  the  house, 
and  the  husband  stated  that  his  lofts  had 
lately  been  filled  with  a  nuraVjcr  of  fresh 
trusses,  which  were  more  than  usually  .scented. 
It  appeared,  also,  that  his  wife  was  always 
worse  iit  night  when  the  house  was  shut  up, 
and  be(ti-r  in  the  morning  when  the  windows 
were  all  opened  und  the  air  blew  in.  Change 
of  dwelling  was  advised.  The  woman  re- 
moved to  a  house  a  hundred  yards  oU"  and 
frot  well  immediately.  Then  she  went  into 
the  country  till  tlio  scented  hay  was  all  used 
u]>.  A  drier  stock  having  been  laid  in  she 
returned,  and  suft'ered  no  more  than  slight 
cough  and  difliculty  of  breathing,  which  did 
not  distress  her.  Whatever  be  the  precise 
way  in  wliich  fresh  hay  exerts  its  inlluence, 
it  appears  to  be  that  particulor  grass  which 
pves  to  the  hay  its  scent — called  by  the 
botanists  the  anthoxnnthum  odoratum — which 
is  the  source  of  this  extremely  curious  dis- 
order. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  on  to  talk  about  old 
coughs,  or  old  men's  and  old  women's  coughs, 
because  I  am  an  oldiiih  man  and  you  are  an 
oldish  woman,  Mrs.  Rummer,  and  we  must 
not  frighten  one  another,  We  must  nurse 
carefully  what  uply  colds  we  get,  and  make 
an  end  of  tlieiti.  Fill  mc  the  footpan  with 
hot  water,  and  dish  up  the  gruel. 


Su-Ui*  hKm  Hb  nwu,  Friiitan  wiil  8itra«t/)i«n,  M  Niirtb  WilltMH  StrMl,  V*w  Vurk. 
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THE  LONG  VOYAGE. 

When  the  wind  is  blowing  and  the  sleet 
or  rain  is  driving  against  the  dark  windows, 
I  love  to  sit  by  the  fire,  thinking  of  what  1 
have  read  in  books  of  vovage  and  travel. 
Buch  books  hoTC  had  a  Btrong  fascination 
for  mj"  mind  from  my  earliest  childhood  ;  and 
I  wonder  it  ghould  nave  como  to  pass  that  I 
never  Lave  been  round  the  world,  never  have 
been  shipwrecked,  ice-cnnroned,  tomahawk- 
ed or  eaten. 

This  time  of  year  is  crowded  with  thick- 
cxjming  fancies.  Sitting  on  my  ruddy  heai'th 
tu  the  twilight  of  New  Year's  Eve,  I  find 
incidents  of  travel  rise  oitjund  me  from  all  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  globe.  Thi-y 
observe  no  order  or  sequence,  but  nppcar  and 
vanish  as  they  will — "come  like  shadows, so 
depart."  Columbus,  alone  upon  the  sea  with 
ais  disaffected  crew,  looks  over  tho  waste  of 
waters  from  his  high  station  on  the  poop  of 
his  ship,  and  sees  the  first  uncertain  glimmer 
of  the  light,  "  rising  and  falling  with  the 
■waves,  like  a  torch  in  tho  bark  of  some  fish- 
erman," which  is  the  shining  star  of  a  new 
world.  Hruce  is  caged  in  Abyssinia,  sur- 
rounded by  the  gory  horrors  which  shall  of- 
ten startle  him  out  of  his  sleep  at  home  when 
years  have  pa«sed  away.  Franklin,  come  to 
the  end  of  his  unhappy  overland  journey — 
would  that  it  had  been  his  last ! — fics  perish- 
ing of  hunger  with  his  bruvo  companions: 
each  emaciated  figure  stretched  upon  its  mis- 
erable bed  without  the  power  to  rise:  all, 
dividing  the  weary  days  between  their  pray- 
ers, Iheir  remembrances  of  the  dear  ones  at 
home,  and  conversation  on  tho  pleasures  of 
eating ;  the  last-named  topic  being  ever 
present  to  them,  likewise,  in  their  dreams. 
All  the  Africnn  travellers,  way  worn,  Bolitnry 
and  sad,  Kubmit  themselves  again  to  drunken, 
miii'dcrous,  man-selling  despots,  of  llie  lowest 
order  of  humanity ;  and  Mango  I'ark,  faint- 
ing under  a  tree  and  succoured  by  b  woman, 
grnlefuUy  remembers  how  his  Good  Sanmri- 
tan  has  always  come  to  him  in  woman's 
■hapc.  the  wide  world  over. 

A  shadow  on  the  wall  in  which  my  raind'a 
eye  can  discern  some  traces  of  a  rocky  tca- 
ooost,  recaJs  ts  mc  a  fearful  story  of  travel 
derived  \'H  n  that  unproniLMinjj  narrator  of 
•aeh  stories,  a  parliamentary  blue-book.    A 
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convict  is  its  chief  figure,  and  this  man  es- 
capes with  other  prisoners  from  a  penal  set- 
tlement. It  is  on  ishmd,  and  thev  seize  a 
l)oat,  ond  get  to  the  main  land.  'I'heu-  way 
is  by  a  rugged  and  precipitous  sca-sliorc,  and 
they  have  no  earthly  hope  of  ultimate  cscaj*!, 
for,  the  jMirty  of  soldiers  despatched  by  an 
easier  course  to  cut  them  off,  must  inevitably 
arrive  at  their  distant  bourne  long  before 
them,  and  retake  them  if  by  any  hazard  they 
survive  the  horrors  of  the  way.  Famine,  as 
thev  all  must  have  foreseen,  besets  them 
early  in  their  course.  Some  of  the  party  die 
and  arc  eaten  ;  some  arc  murdered  by  the  rest 
and  eaten.  This  one  awful  creature  cats  his 
fill,  and  sustains  his  strength,  and  lives  on  to 
be  recaptured  and  taken  back.  The  unre- 
latcable  experiences  through  which  he  has 
passed  have  been  so  tremendous,  that  be  ia 
not  hanged  as  ho  might  be,  but  goes  back  to 
his  old  chained  gang-work.  A  little  time, 
and  he  tcTnpts  one  other  prisoner  away, 
seizes  another  hont,  and  flies  once  more — ne- 
cessarily in  the  old  hopeless  direction,  for  ho 
can  take  no  other.  He  is  soon  cut  off,  and 
met  by  the  pursuing  party,  face  to  face,  upon 
tbc  beach,  lie  is  aJone.  In  his  former  jour- 
ney he  nrqnired  an  innppcnsatilc  rcliMh  for 
his  dreadful  food.  He  urged  iho  new  man 
away,  expressly  to  kill  him  and  cut  him.  In 
tho  pockets  on  one  side  of  his  coarse  cnnviot- 
drcss,  are  portions  of  the  man's  body,  on 
which  he  ia  regaling;  in  the  pockets  on  tho 
other  side,  Ls  an  untouched  store  of  salted 
pork  (stolen  before  he  left  the  i.sland)  for 
which  he  has  no  appetite.  He  is  taken  hack, 
and  he  is  hanged.  But  I  .ihall  never  see  that 
sca-beBch  on  the  wall  or  in  the  fire,  without 
him,  solitary  monster,  eating  as  ho  prowls 
alan<:^,  while  the  sea  rages  and  risos  at  him. 

Ca])tain  Bligh  (a  worse  man  to  he  entrust- 
ed with  arbitrary  power  there  could  scarcely 
be)  is  handed  over  the  side  of  the  Bounty, 
and  turned  adrift  on  the  wide  ocean  in  an 
open  boat,  by  order  of  Fletcher  Cluistian,  one 
of  his  officers,  at  this  very  minute.  Another 
fla.'ik  of  my  tire,  and  "  Thursday  October 
Christian,"  tivc-and -twenty  years  of  age,  son 
of  the  deail  and  gone  Flelcner  by  a  sava^ 
mother,  leaps  aboard  His  Majesty's  ship 
Briton,  lu>ve  to  off  Piicoim's  Island ;  says  his 
simple  grace  before  eating,  in  good  F.nglish. ; 
and  knows  that  a  pretty  little  animal  on 
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board  is  called  a  dog,  because  in  hia  childhood 
he  had  heaid  of  such  strange  creatures  &om 
his  father  and  the  other  mutineers,  grown 
gray  under  the  shade  cif  the  Bread-fruit  trees, 
speaking  of  their  lost  country  far  awoy. 

See  the  Holscnvcll,  East  Indiamao  outward 
bound,  driving  madly  on  a  January  night 
towards  the  rocks  near  Seacombe,  on  the 
island  uf  Purbeck !  The  captain's  two  dear 
daughters  are  aboard,  and  hvc  other  ladies. 
The  sliip  has  been  driving  many  houn*,  has 
■even  ftet  of  water  in  her  hold,  and  her  main- 
mast has  been  cut  away.  The  description  of 
her  loss,  familiar  to  me  from  my  early  boy- 
hood, seems  to  be  read  aloud  as  she  rushes 
to  her  destiny. 

"About  two  in  the  morDin|r  of  Friday  the  sixth 
of  JunuAfv,  ths  ohip  bUII  driviutr,  and  approaching 
V|ry  fosl  lo  tho  Bhorp,  Mr.  llonry  Mcriton,  the 
SMOiid  male,  went  nj^niri  into  the  caddy,  where 
the  cnptniu  then  wtia.  Anothor  convcrsnUon  lAklng 
^c«,  Coptaiii  Plcrco  expre*<ed  extreme  anxiety 
Ibr  the  preservntioD  of  nU  beluved  dimghtem,  and 
carneHtly  naked  the  otficer  ir  ho  could  devise  any 
method  of  Having  them.  On  his  antwerlu);  wiili 
irrcal  coucerii,  llial  lie  feared  it  would  be  Impossi- 
ble, but  thiit  ttieir  only  chniico  wonid  bo  to  wait 
for  morning,  the  cnptnin  lifted  up  his  hands  in  si- 
lent and  dlstreMfiil  ejiiculation, 

"  At  this  drciuirul  moment,  the  ship  'truck,  with 
such  violence  oa  to  dash  tliu  heads  ol'  thoAu  iland- 
\ag  in  the  CMiidy  against  tho  deck  above  them,  and 
tho  shock  wuH  accornpnfiicd  by  a  shriek  of  horror 
Unit  burst  at  one  iusUnt  iVom  every  quarter  of  the 
ship. 

"Mnuy  of  the  seamen,  who  hud  been  rcinivrka- 
bly  inattentive  and  retnisa  in  their  duty  during: 
great  pnrl  of  the  storrn,  now  poured  upon  deck, 
where  no  exertions  of  the  officers  coald  kecpihem, 
while  their  assistance  miitht  have  been  useful. 
They  hud  neluidly  sknlked  in  their  haiiiinocks, 
leaMM);  the  workiti);  of  the  pumps  und  oilier  uc- 
ocssnry  labours  to  the  offlccni  of  the  ship,  and  the 
soldiers,  who  had  made  nncotnmon  exertions. 
Konsed  bv  s  sense  of  tbeir  danger,  the  auuie  sea- 
meu,  si  tliis  moment,  in  fVantic  exclamations,  de- 
manded of  heaven  and  their  rellow-sutrerers  that 
anccour  which  tlicir  own  efforts  timely  trade, 
m%hi  po'sibly  have  procured. 

"The  ship  continued  to  bcot  on  the  rocks ;  and 
•oon  bitcinsr,  fell  with  lier  broadside  towards  tho 
shore,  when  eho  slnick,  s  number  of  the  uieo 
climbe<1  op  thccnftig^n-tstafT,  under  an  apprehension 
of  her  immediately  going  to  pieces. 

"  Mr.  Mcriton,  at  this  crisis,  offered  to  these  nn- 
bappy  being's  tho  best  advice  which  could  be 
^veu ;  he  recommended  that  all  should  coma  to 
the  side  of  the  ship  lying  lowest  on  the  rocks,  and 
sintclv  to  take  the  opportunities  which  might  than 
offer,  of  escaping  to  tho  shore. 

"  Having  thus  provided,  to  the  atmost  of  his 
power,  for  the  safely  of  the  des()oudii\g  crew,  he 
returned  to  the  round-house,  where,  by  this  time, 
all  tho  passengers,  and  most  of  the  oOlcora  had  as- 
somV/leil.  Tho  latter  wore  emplovcd  in  otf-ring 
convolution  to  the  nnfortiinnte  ladies;  and,  with 
unparalleled  magnaniiniiy,  '«utfcring  their  oompu.-*- 
sion  tor  the  fair  and  smiable  compuniuns  of  their 
misfortunes  to  prevail  over  the  sense  of  their  own 
danirer. 

"  In  this  charitable  wort  of  comfort,  Mr.  Meri- 
ton  now  jdined,  bv  asanrance*  of  his  opinion,  thnt 
the  aliip  would  hold  to«sther  till  the  morning, 
when  nil  would  bo  safe.  Cuptiun  ricrco  observing 
One  of  tlio  young  gentlemen  loud  in  his  exctama- 
tioua  of  terror,  nnd  frequently  cry  thnt  the  ship 
WM  parting,  oheerfuUy  bid  him  be  quiet,  remark- 


ing that  though  tho  ship  rfionid  go  to  pieces, 
would  not.  but  would  be  safe  enough. 

"  It  Is  dilficnlt  to  convey  a  corrifct  idea  of 
scene  of  thia  deplorable  catastrophe,  withoat  .,.^_ 
scribing  tlio  place  where  it  happened.  The  Ilala«- 
wcll  struck  on  Uio  rocks  at  a  part  of  tho  sboi« 
where  the  cliff  is  of  vast  heiglit,  and  rises  idmoat 
pcr[icndipul.ir  from  its  b.ise.  But  at  this  pnrticnlar 
spot,  the  loot  of  the  clitT  is  excavate.!  into  a  cavoru 
of  ten  or  twelve  yards  in  depth,  and  of  bread** 
equal  to  tlie  longlh  of  a  larjre  ship.  The  sides  b 
tho  cnveni  lire  rio  nearly  iipriglit,  as  lo  be  of  ex- 
tremely diftlcult  access  ;  and  tho  hotlnm  is  strewad 
with  sharp  and  uneven  rocks,  which  seem,  by  some 
convulsion  of  the  earth,  to  have  been  dctnditd 
from  its  roof. 

"The  ship  loy  with  hor  broadside  opposite  t« 
tho  mouth  of  this  caTcrn,  with  her  whole  length 
stretched  almost  flrom  sido  to  side  of  it.  But  when 
she  struck,  it  was  too  dark  for  the  uiifoniinut* 
persona  on  board  to  discover  tho  real  iiinirnituda 
oftholr  danger,  and  the  extreme  honor  ot"  such  a 
situation. 

•Mn  addition  to  the  company  already  in  th« 
round-house,  they  ha<l  admitted  ilirwi  black  womi 
and  two  soldiers'  wives ;  who,  with  the  hasband 
one  of  them,  had  been  allowed  to  oome  in.thoni 
tho  scomun,  who  had  tumulluously  dctnundcd  en* 
tmnce  to  cct  the  liirhta,  had  been  iippo-«c.i  nnd  kep» 
2"t  '•y  Mr.  Kojjers  and  Mr.  Brimcr,  tho  thin)  and 
flilh  mates,  The  numbom  there  were,  thcrefora, 
now  increased  to  near  fifty.  Captain  Pierce  sat  on  a 
choir,  a  col,  or  some  other  moveable,  with  a  dantf  li- 
ter on  each  side,  whom  ho  allernntoly  prcs^eft  to 
his  affectionate  breast.  Thorcsl  of  the  mclunchol 
aaactnbly  were  scate<l  on  tho  deck,  whii-h  i 
strewed  with  ninslcal  instrumeuts,  and  tlio  wri 
of  furniture  and  other  articles. 

"  Here  al.io  Mr.  Meriton,  after  hoving  cut  seve- 
ral WB.x-cnndlcs  in  pifcos,  and  stuck  them  up  in 
variouR  pnrtK  of  tho  round-honsq,  and  liglitoA  up 
all  tho  glass  lanthoms  he  coald  find,  took  \i\it  aeut^' 
intending  lo  wail  the  approach  of  dawn  ;  and  Ihej^ 
assist  tho  partners  of  bis  danger- :  liaLi 

iibKerving  thnt  the  poor  ladies  rohejl 

nnd  cxhimstcd,  bo  bronght  a  bosk 

CrevBilcd  on  some  of  them  lo  re;Vc.-,li  ihL-mxolvi 
y  sucking  a  little  ofthe  jince.    At  this  Umo  thi 
were  all  tolerably  compoiied,  execja  Miss  Mans< 
who  was  in  hysteric  fits  on  the  nour  of  tho  di 
of  iheroond-hoose. 

"But  on  Mr.  Meriton's  return  to  the  com  pan 
he  perceived  a  considerable  alteration  in  tho  ai 
pcarance  ofthe  ship  ;  the  aides  were  visibly  i^ivi 
way  ;  tho  deck  seemed  to  be  lifline,  »ud'  ho  c 
covered  other  strong  indicatiooa  ihut  abc  co-, 
not  hold  much  longer  together.    On  thia  nccounl 
he  Attempted  to  go  (brward  to  look  out,  bat  imin»> 
dialely  saw  that  the  ship  had  separated  in  tha 
middle,  and  that  the  forepart  having  changed  ita 

fosition,  lay  rather  further  out  towariU  the  sea, 
n  such  an  emergency,  when  the  nc.\t  momanl 
mieht  plunge  him  into  eternity,  he  dutcmiined  t« 
seize  the  present  opportunilv,'  and  follow  iba  «^ 
ample  of  the  crew  and  tho  soldiers,  wlio  were  now 
quitting  tho  ship  in  numbera,  and  niukine  tbeir 
way  to  tho  shore,  though  quite  ignorant  of  ita  n^ 
tare  and  description. 

"  AmoDC  other  expedients,  the  ensign-stdiffbad 
been  unshipped,  and  attempted  to  be  laid  beiwe« 
the  ship's  side  and  som«  ot^the  rocks,  but  w^thoa 
sacocsa,  for  it  snapped  asunder  before  it  roachw 
ificm,  However,  by  the  liicht  of  a  hmthom  wlii(>h  l 
seaman  handed  throiitrh  the  sky-light  ofthe  ronnd* 
liouso  to  the  deck,  Mr.  Meritou  dincovorod  n  spar 
which  appeared  to  bo  laid  from  the  ship's  Aide  t'~ 
llie  roi'ks,  and  on  thia  spar  he  resolved  to  uttemfl 
his  L'Hra[tc. 

"  Accordingly,  lying  down  upon  it,  ha  thnisl 
himself  forwarrl;  however,  he  soon  found  that  it 
bod  DO  communication  with  the  roek  ;  he  j 
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tli«  tnd  of  it  and  thou  sUnpcJ  off.  receiving  &  very 
viuleat  bruise  in  his  riJl,  and  before  he  could 
recover  hi.i  le^s,  be  w&i  «a«lieJ  olf  by  Xhe  tiirgo. 
lie  Dotr  aapported  liiiu^eir  b,v  iwininiio^,  nnlil  u 
roluruinif  wuvo  dualied  him  ag&inn  the  L>:ick  part 
ot*  Iho  cavora.  Here  ho  laid  bold  of  u  ainnll  projec- 
tion ill  the  rock,  but  whh  »o  much  benumbed  that 
be  WHS  on  tliopotat  of  quittiiii;  it,  when  a  Heauuui, 
wiio  Ijud  iilrcody  gaiord  a  foutiog,  extended  liis 
bnad,  nud  letdiated  bim  until  ho  could  securu 
lilin.xL'lf  a  iittln  od  the  rovU  ;  from  which  be  clam- 
bered OU  A  abelf  atUl  bij(|^ar,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  surf. 

"  Mr.  Bo^rs,  the  third  cnAto,  remained  with  tbo 
captain  and  the  unfortunate  Iiidie«  and  their  coni- 
paniuijA  ncurlr  twenty  iniuutci  adtr  Mr.  Merilon 
Lad  quitted  ifia  *hip.  Soon  after  the  latter  left  ilia 
rouiid-liuUAe,  the  captain  asked  what  wa«  become 
of  hiin,  to  which  Ht.  Kogera  replied,  that  he  vroa 
(tone  on  deok  to  aee  wbat  could  be  done.  After 
tbiii,  a  heavy  sea  breakioeovertbe  ahip,  the  ladiea 
oifkiuied,  "Oh  poor  Merilon  !  he  ia  drowned  ! 
bail  he  atuycd  witli  ua  ho  wonid  have  been  aafa  I" 
and  they  all,  particulorly   Miaa  Mary  Pierce,  «r- 

firaaaed  great  conaern  at  the  apprehoosion  of  h\i 
oaa. 

The  sea  waa  now  breaking  in  at  the  fore-part  of 
the  ahip,  and  reached  aa  tar  as  the  mainnaaat, 
Caplain  i'ierce  ^ave  Mr.  Rogers  a  DoJ,  and  lUcy 
took  a  lamp  and  went  together  into  the  atem- 
gallery,  where,  of^er  vicainjr  the  rodkn  for  aotna 
time,  Captain  i'ieroa  asked  Mr.  lio^en  if  ho 
tbonght  there  was  any  poasibility  of  aaving  the 
girU  ;  to  which  ho  replied,  ho  feared  tbero  waa 
none  ;  for  they  could  only  discover  the  black  face 
of  tbe  perpendionlar  rock,  and  not  the  oavem 
whioQ  afforded  shelter  to  tbo»a  who  escaped. 
They  then  returned  to  the  round-house,  whore 
Mr,  Rogers  hung  up  the  lump,  and  Coptalu 
Pierce  aal  down  between  hia  two  uaairhten. 

"The  sea  continuing  to  break  in  very  fast,  Mr. 
Maouiaoun,  a  midahipman,  and  Mr.  Schutx,  a  pas- 
seutter,  axked  Mr.  Rogers  whitt  they  could  do  to 
oaonpe.  '  Follow  me,'  he  replied,  and  they  all 
wout  into  the  ttero-itallery,  and  from  thenoi  to 
the  upper  quarter-gallery  on  tbe  poop.  While 
there,  a  very  heavy  aca  fell  on  board  and  the 
roanU-house  gave  way ;  Mr.  Ro;{ers  board  tbe 
la<Jlo.s  »briek  at  intervals,  an  if  the  water  reached 
tbcm  ;  (li*  noUe  of  the  saa  at  other  timea  drown- 
ing their  voices. 

*'  Mr.  Brimer  had  followed  him  to  tbe  poop  whore 
Ihey  remained  together  about  Svo  minntea,  when 
OU  the  breaking  of  this  heavy  sea,  thny  jointly 
■oizeJ  a  hen-coop.  The  xame  wave  which  proved 
fatal  to  Dom^  of  those  below,  carried  him  and  hit 
oortipmion  to  the  rook,  on  which  they  wera  vio- 
leutlv  dashed  and  mi»erably  bruised. 

"  (lero  on  tbe  rook  were  twenty-Heven  roeq  ;  but 
it  now  being  low  water,  and  as  tliey  wore  con- 
vinced that  on  the  flowing  of  the  tide  all  ina^t  bo 
washed  oQ*,  many  attempted  to  gel  to  the  back 
or  the  sidea  of  the  cavern,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  returning  aaa.  Scarcely 'more  Lhan  aix, 
beaidc!)  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Brimer,  auooeedcd. 

"Mr.  Kogera,  on  gaining  tbia  stlation,  waa  ko 
nearly  exhausted,  that  bad  his  exertions  been  pro- 
tracted only  a  few  miuutaa  lonirer,  ho  mu«t  hnvo 
sunk  under  thorn,  llu  was  now  prevenco'l  from 
joining  Mr.  Meriton,  by  at  leiwt  twenty  men 
Mtwecn  them,  noncot  whom  could  move,  witboiit 
the  immiucnt  peril  of  hia  life. 

"  They  fjimU  llmt  a  very  conaiderable  number  of 
tbo  crew,  seamen,  and  soldiers,  and  soma  petty 
oiBoers,  wore  in  the  same  situation  as  iheaiKolves, 
tliounh  many  who  had  reached  Uio  rooks  below. 

Sorij'had  in  attempting  to  laocnd.  Thby  could  yet 
isceni  some  part  of  the  ship,  and  in  their  Jrcary 
alftlion  solaced  themaelvea  witii  the  hopes  of  ita 
remnlnini;  cnlire  until  day-bronk  ;  for  in  the  midat 
•f  their  own  dial.reas  the  suifurmga  of  tbe  femalea 


on  board  affected  them  with  the  most  poigtinnt 
ungnlab  ;  and  every  sea  that  broke  hinpirud  tbeui 
with  terror  lor  iheir  safety. 

"But,  ala.1,  thttir  apprelictisioua  were  too  aoon 
renliaod  I  Within  a  very  few  minutos  of  the 
time  that  Mr.  Kogen  gained  the  rock,  an  universal 
Rlirick,  which  long  vibrnted  in  their  cars,  in  which 
the  voice  of  fonialo  diitrcM  was  lunientably  disiiu- 
gi]i»hed,  aiuiounc«d  the  dreudfid  eala^tr^pho.  In 
a  few  luemcuts  all  w:ia  hii!>hcd,  except  the  roarJug 
of  tlie  wiadit  und  the  dasihiug  of  the  wnvcH  ;  the 
wreck  wua  burind  in  the  deep  and  not  an  atom  ot 
it  waa  ever  afterwards  scon." 

The  moit  beautiful  and  affecting  incident 
I  know,  lUMociated  with  a  sliipwreck,  succeeds 
this  dismal  story  for  a  winter  ni{;ht.  The 
Orusveiior.  Ea-sL  Iiidiaiuan  homeward  bound, 
goes  ashore  on  the  const  of  Caffruria.  It  » 
resolved  thnt  the  officei's,  passengers,  and 
crew,  in  number  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
souIh,  shall  endeavour  to  penetrate  on  foot, 
act'uss  traekle^i  deserts,  infested  hy  wild 
beasta  and  cruel  savageii,  to  the  lJutc!i  settle- 
ments nt  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  With  this 
forlorn  object  before  them,  they  finally  sepa- 
rated into  two  parties — never  more  to  meet  on 
earth. 

There  is  a  Bolitniy  child  among  the  passen- 
gers— a  little  boy  of  seven  years  old  who  has 
no  relation  there  ;  and  when  the  tir^t  partv 
is  moving  away  ho  cries  after  some  racinbcr 
of  it  who  has  been  kind  to  him.  The  crying 
of  a  child  might  bo  supposed  to  be  a  little 
thing  to  men  in  surh  great  extremity  ;  hut  it 
touches  them,  and  he  is  immediately  token 
into  Ihttt  detachment. 

From  which  time  forth,  this  cliild  is  sub- 
ILraoly  made  a  sacred  charge.  He  is  pushed, 
on  a  little  raft,  across  broad  rivers,  by  the 
swimming  sailors ;  they  carry  him  by  turns 
through  the  deep  sands  and  long  gross  (he 
patiently  walking  at  all  other  times);  they 
shore  with  him  such  putrid  tish  a*  they  find 
to  cat ;  they  lie  down  and  wait  for  him  when 
the  rough  carpiintcr,  who  becomes  his  especial 
friend,  lag^  behind.  Beset  by  liuiis.  and 
timers,  by  ssavagCM,  by  thirst,  by  bun^fer,  by 
death  in  a  crowd  of  gbastlv  shiipe.s,  they 
never — O  Father  of  all  mankind,  thy  nnme 
be  blessed  for  it ! — forget  tbis  child,  Tlie 
captain  stops  exhausted,  and  LLi  faithful 
coxswaiD  goes  back  and  is  seen  to  sit  down 
by  his  sidi',  and  neither  of  the  two  shall  be 
anymore  beheld  until  the  great  last  dav; 
but,  OS  the  rest  go  on  for  their  lives,  they  take 
the  child  with  them.  The  carpenter  dies 
of  poLsotiou-s  berries  eaten  in  starvotjod  ;  and 
the  steward,  succeeding  to  tho  coiunmnd  ot 
the  partv, succeeds  to  the  sacred  guardianship 
of  the  cLild. 

God  knows  all  he  does  for  the  poor  buby ; 
how  he  cheerfully  carries  him  in  his  anus 
when  he  himBclf  is  weak  and  ill  ;  how  ho 
fceda  him  wlicn  he  himself  is  griped  with 
want;  how  he  folds  liia  ragged  jacket  round 
him,  lays  his  little  worn  face  with  a  woman's 
tetideruess  upon  his  sunburnt  breasd  soothe* 
hiin  in  his  sutlmngs,  singa  to  him  as  he  limp* 
along,  unauudt'ul  of   liis  own  parched  and 
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blot-ding  feet.  Divided  for  a  few  dars  from 
the  rest,  they  dig  a  (rrave  in  the  sand  and 
bury  their  yood  friend  the  eooper — these 
two  companions  alone  in  the  wilderness — 
and  then  the  time  comes  when  they  both  are 
ill  and  beg  their  wretched  partners  ui  denpiiir, 
redueed  and  few  in  number  now,  to  waif  by 
them  one  day.  They  wait  by  them  one  day, 
they  wait  by  them  two  oays.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third,  they  move  very  softly 
about  in  making  their  preparations  for  the 
resumption  of  their  journey  ;  for,  the  child 
is  sleeping  by  the  fire,  and  it  is  agreed  with 
one  consent  that  he  ihall  not  be  disturbed 
until  the  last  moment.  The  moment 
comes,  the  fire  is  dying — and  the  child  is 
dead. 

His  faithful  friend,  the  steward,  lingers 
but  a  little  while  behind  him.  His  grief 
is  great,  he  staggers  on  for  a  few  days, 
lies  down  in  the  dcficrt,  and  dies.  But  he 
shall  be  reunited  in  his  immortal  spirit — 
who  can  doubt  it  ! — with  the  child,  where 
he  and  the  x^oor  carpenter  shall  bo  raised 
up  with  the  words,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  Me." 

As  I  rccol  the  dispersal  and  disappcar- 
anco  of  nearly  all  the  participators  in  this 
oneo  famous  shipwreck  (a  mere  handful 
being  recovered  at  last),  and  the  legends  that 
were  long  afterwards  revived  from  time  to 
time  among  the  English  officers  at  the  Cape, 
of  n  white  woman  with  an  infant,  soid  to 
have  been  seen  weeping  outside  a  savage  hut 
far  in  the  interior,  who  was  whisperingly 
associated  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
missing  ladies  saved  from  the  wrecked  vessel, 
and  who  was  often  sought  but  never  found, 
thoughts  of  another  kind  of  travel  come  into 
my  mind. 

Thoughts  of  a  voyager  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned from  home,  who  travelled  a  vast  dis- 
tance, and  could  never  return,  Thoughts  of 
this  unhappy  wayfarer  in  the  depths  of  his 
sorrow,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  atiguish,  in 
the  helplessness  of  his  self-repronch,  in  the 
desperation  of  his  desire  to  set  right  what  he 
had  left  wrong,  and  do  what  no  had  left 
undone. 

/or,  there  wer«  many  many  things  he  had 
neglected.  Little  matters  white  he  was  at 
home  and  surrounded  by  them,  bat  things  of 
mighty  moment  when  ne  was  at  an  immea- 
surable distance.  There  were  many  many 
blessings  tliat  ho  had  inade<juately  felt, 
there  were  many  trivial  injuries  that  he 
had  not  forgiven,  there  was  love  that  he 
had  but  poorly  returned,  tlicre  was  friend- 
ship thot  he  had  too  lightly  prized  ; 
there  were  a  million  kind  words  that  he 
might  have  spoken,  a  million  kind  looks 
that  he  might  have  given,  uncountable  slight 
easy  deeds  in  which  he  might  have  been 
most  truly  great  and  good.  0  for  a  day 
(he  would  excla'm)  for  but  one  day  to  make 
anteuds  i      But   the  sun  never  shone  upon 


that  happy  day,  and  out  of  his  remote  cap 
vity  he  never  come. 

■^VTiv  does  this  traveller's  fate  obscure,  .^^ 
New  Year's  Eve,  the  other  histories  of  tra 
vcllers  with  which  my  mind  was  filled  but 
now,  and  ca.st  a  solemn  shadow  over  me  I 
Must  I  one  day  make  hLi  journey  ?  Even  so. 
Who  shall  say,  that  1  may  not  then  be  toi^ 
tured  by  such  late  regrets  :  that  I  moy  act 
then  looK  from  my  exile  on  my  empty  ploee 
and  undone  work  .'  I  stand  upon  a  sea  shorv, 
where  tlie  waves  are  j-cars.  They  break  and 
fall,  and  I  may  little  heed  them  :  but,  with 
every  wave  the  sea  is  rising,  and  I  know  thi 
it  will  float  me  on  this  traveller'B 
at  lost. 
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I  AM  going  to  speak  hero  of  a  little „^ 

west  passage  which  connects  the  waters — not 
of  two  oceans,  tlic  Poeific  and  Atlantic — but, 
of  two  rivers,  the  Thames  and  Mersey.  It> 
"  Point  Riley"  is  in  the  longitude  of  lEunton 
Square.  My  track  is  on  the  line  established 
W  the  London  and  North- Western  Itailwaj 
Company.  This  body  is  not  only  wealthi^ 
than  any  other  corporation  in  the'  world,  bt 
is  distinguished  by  having  a  larger  and  mor 
important  field  of  operation. 

The  resources  of  the  English  people  wij 
l>e  made  verj'  apparent  when  we  have  re 
fleeted  that  the  value  of  the  stock  in  trado^ 
connected  with  this  one  little  home  transac- 
tion is  rather  more  than  the  whole  capital  of 
the  Eu.'it  India  Company,  which  rules  over  s 
hundred  millions  of  people  :  it  is  quita 
double  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and" 
it  comes  very  close  up  to  the  total  outlft* 
upon  the  three  thousand  miles  of  canal  now 
established  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Furthermore  we  may  reflect  that  it  convef 
every  year  more  passengers  than  there 
people  in  Scotland.  Its  monthly  rcccir 
(two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pound 
equal  the  yearly  income  of  a  good  manj 
Ocnnaa  Principolities.  The  value  of 
goods  it  conveys  to  and  from  the  single 
of  Liverpool  is  fully  a  match  for  U»e  wLola 
export  and  import  trade  of  Bcl^um  or 
Portugal. 

These  arc  suggestive  facts.  Among  othc 
things  they  suggest,  is  the  question,  ho^ 
can  so  much  business  be  dune  with  ao 
little  fuss  ?  How  ran  one  componj'  con- 
trive to  diitpatch  and  receive  along  its  lines 
every  year  nearly  ten  millions  of  passengers, 
and  four  millions  of  tons  of  goods  and  cools, 
at  the  same  time  eaming  ninety  thousand 
pounds  for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  and 
upwards  of  eighty  thousand  for  the  trans- 
port of  horses,  carriages  and  cattle  ?  How  do 
Captain  Huish,  in  London,  and  Mr.  Braithi- 
waite  Poole,  in  Liverpool,  contrive  to  keep 
masses  like  these  pcriietually  rolling  to  and 
fro  between  them,  with  no  more  displaj  of 
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effort  than  a  pair  of  villagers  would  moke 
over  a  jfaiuc  at  bowls  ? 

Etuhly  as  the  whole  thing  seems  to  be  taken, 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  hidden  work  that  keeps 
the  line  alive.  One  main  secret  of  econo- 
mical and  eofj  manng-ement  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  Compaiiv  carries  on  for  itself 
the  manufacture  uf  all  Uiat  it  requires  for 
daily  use.  Carriages,  waggons,  engines,  coke 
and  gas,  arc  produced  on  railway  premises 
and  by  railway  servants. 

Bi'sides  the  well-known  London  terminus 
for  ])usdcn^ers,  tlic  many  stations  built  along 
the  lines,  and  the  great  termini  at  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  there  are  connected  with 
the  railway  business  goods'  deputs  at  Camden 
Town  and  Ilaydon  Square,  London ;  at  Man- 
chester, and  at  three  separate  spots  in  Liver- 
pool. There  are  also  waggon  and  carriage 
manufactories  at  Birmingham,  rolling-mills 
for  rails  at  Crewe,  and  locomotive  factories 
at  Crcwo  and  Wolvciton. 

We  will  sjieak  of  the  last  first,  Tlie  loco- 
motive dep6t  at  Crewe  employs  about  sLvteen 
hundred  operatives,  who  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  tlic  manufacture  of  new  engines  and 
teudei-s.  So  perfect  is  their  organization  and 
their  skill  that  they  at  some  seasons  turn  out 
n  new  engine  with  its  accompanying  tender 
every  week,  and  seldom  produce  less  than 
forty  in  a  year. 

The  Wolverton  factory  gives  employment 
to  about  nine  hundred  workmen,  uiid  these 
are  engaged  aolely  upon  repaint  and  altera- 
tions. Crcwo  is  the  niirserv,  and  Wol- 
verton the  hospital  for  locomotives.  At  tlic 
Wolverton  infirmary  may  be  seen  scores  of 
the  nictat  steeds  iui^  up,  or  rather  laid  down, 
in  regular  wards,  as  dLstinet  and  ordt-rly  and 
comfortable  as  the  words  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's. 'Ilicro  is  tho  worn-out  ward,  the 
ricketty  ward,  and  the  "accidents"  ward; 
and  there  are  sundry  other  wards,  in  all  of 
which  locomotives  are  to  be  seen  undergoing 
cure.  Red  hot  pieces  of  iron  are  being  forcibly 
administered  htrcj  holes  arc  being  probed, 
and  nuts  screwed  on  there;  alesim-liam- 
mera  are  battering;  steam  lathes  arc  poring 
the  callosities;  hundreds  of  lotomotivc  sur- 
geons—  stalwart,  bitiwnj'- limbed  and  iron- 
fisted — drcs8  and  bind  up  the  cases  in  their 
wards  with  a  tremendous  energy.  There  are 
sickly  looking  locomotives  being  fitted  with 
bran  new  ini^idcs ;  there  are  seveiiil,  in  the 
last  stage  of  collapse,  having  strong  doses  of 
copper  rivets  forced  into  their  systems. 
Metal  giunts,  shakcy  about  tlic  knees,  arc 
being  fitted  with  new  sets  of  joints.  In  i,hort, 
there  is  every  conceivable  stB.<^c  of  diaordcr 
to  bo  seen  at  Wolverton  treated  ^j  surgeons, 
who  are  seldom  at  a  loss.  Li  tlif  most 
deMi>erate  cases  they  effect  a  cure.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  huiidifd  of  these  battered 
patients  come  out  perfectly  restored  to  their 
bereaved  stokers,  to  run  upon  the  roils  as 
Hast  as  ever,  and  with  no  diminntinn  in  Ibeir 
healthy  appetite  for  coko  and  water.     Even 


tho  one  incurable  among  a  hundred  invalids 
does  not  entii-ely  perish.  By  the  help  of  a 
blast  furnace  and  steam-hammer,  he  is  beaten 
young  again,  and  eventually  reproduced  as 
a  new  locomotive,  called  pcrhajis  the  Phoe- 
nix. 

iVo thing  is  wasted  in  the  railway  hospital. 
The  broken  nails — the  very  hoof-parings  and 
hair-cuttings  and  main-trimmings  of  thos« 
iron  steeds— ore  turned  to  useful  purpose*. 
Odd  lumps  of  iron,  crooked  bits  of  boiler- 
plate, bruised  wheels  and  fractured  spokes 
arc  heaped  in  piles  upon  the  blast  furnace; 
and,  wh«n  of  a  bright  white  heat  are  welded 
together.  Many  of  these  welded  masses 
arc  again  exposed  to  a  like  heat ;  and  then, 
brought  under  the  action  of  a  great  steam 
hammer,  become  fit  for  duty  as  axles,  or 
crank»,  or  anything  requiring  strength  and 
temper. 

In  addition  to  the  kind  of  work  thus  indi- 
cated thci-c  arc,  in  various  parts  of  the  dozen 
acres  covered  by  the  hospital  at  Wolverton, 
many  other  operations  to  be  watched.  Huge 
and  'olid  bcira  of  iron  or  of  copper  are  there  cut 
through  whilst  cold  and  hard,  as  readily  as 
a  conk  snips  carrots  in  her  kitchen  ;  engines 
driving  wheels  of  eight  feet  in  diameter  may 
be  seen  placed  on  a  steom-Iafhc  and  s^mn  like 
humming-tops,  whilst  shavings  fiy  from  theii 
hard  sides  as  freely  as  deal  chips.  Great 
Meam  plaiiei,  too,  cut  and  trim,  and  smooth 
the  must  rugged  metal  surfaei's. 

Wolverton,  having  iK-en  formed  entirely  by 
the  r.jra])any,  is  a  railway  colony.  Xnt  a'hut 
filiiod  where  Wolverton  now  is  when  the 
directors  determined  to  establish  their  Ineo- 
mutive  ficispital.  Now,  hundreds  of  pretty 
rcd-brickcd  model  cottages,  a  neat  model 
ctmrLh,  a  model  school-room,  and  ini  opera- 
tives' libi-ury,  a  mechanics'  institute,  shops, 
and  even  an  apothecary's  store,  arc  there 
established  ;  all  neat,  clean  and  ordeily,  and 
all  exclusively  belonging  to  the  railway 
World. 

At  Crewe  the  works  arc  on  a  larger  scale. 
There,  too,  the  Company  has  built  a  little 
town,  let  out  nt  very  low  rates  to  the  opera- 
tives and  their  superintendents.  This  is  the 
great  N'orth-Western  nurserj',  where  loco- 
mci lives,  still  in  the  first  month,  arc  reared 
by  means  of  a  steam  dietary,  and  whence 
some  of  the  greatest  public  characters  at 
railway  Ufe  have  issued.  Some  engines  ore 
to  be  seen  at  Crewe  of  an  entirely  new  con- 
Btruction,  and  of  such  power,  thnt  their 
builders  offer  to  convey  the  mails  by  them 
fmm  London  to  Edinburgh  in  1ms  that  four 
liours. 

Much  consideration  must  be  taken  for  the 
food  of  working  locomotives.  To  keep  the 
whole  stud  of  the  North- Western  Railway 
pr(i]>erlv  fed,  it  is  required  that  si.x  enormous 
coke-biiliing  establi-shments  should  Iw  at 
work  incessantly,  the  consumption  being  at 
the  rate  of  n  thousand  tons  a  diiy.  Would  it 
be  ^K>»!sible  to  conceive  any  line  of  road  so 
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har«}d  under  the  old  system  of  coaches  and 
waggons,  tlmt  the  animal  should  consume  the 
yearly  value  in  food  of  one  hundred  and 
icventy  thousand  pounds?  Yet  that  is  the 
value  of  I  he  coke  yearly  devoured  upon  a 
single  railway  line.  Tlie  comi»nv's  coach* 
men,  grooou,  and  stablemen,  cost  tLc  a.unual 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
poundii;  their  infirraoiy,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thouHand  ;  Uieir  carriages  and  waggons 
one  hundred  and  forty  thouijond. 

Bat,  however  large  we  may  think  these 
establishments  to  be,  the  depots  at  Liver- 
pool ejx  yet  more  extensive,  while  the  con- 
stant complaint  in  them  i»,  that  they  want 
room.  \^'  hile  looking  throu^'h  one  of  the 
five  great  establishments  which  the  North- 
Western  Company  maintain  in  Liverpool,  it 
ediiied  me  to  compare  the  modern  dcp6t  and 
its  suite  of  noble  offices  with  the  old  ningle 
station,  tliat  for  some  years  sufficed  for  the 
first  wantd  of  the  line  constructed  between 
Liveii)ool  and  Manchester.  That  wry-faecd 
little  pile  of  buildings  is  yet  standing,  or 
rather  leaning  against  more  substantial 
works — a  miserable  little  place  that  stilt 
ahclters  a  clerk  or  two.  Tfie  smallest  hcr- 
miliij^e  of  a  railway-station,  down  in  the 
remotest  part  of  Cornwall,  would  consider 
itself  now  the  superior  of  bo  trumpery  an 
office.  Twenty  years  moke  a  great  change  in 
£n''land.  May  the  present  New  Year's  Day 
hv  held  to  justify  tiiat  new  and  most  acute 
remark! 

The  Company's  operations  in  Liverpool  are 
now  on  a  very  large  scale.  There;  is  a  new 
passengers'  station  in  Lime  Street,  witli  a 
great  arched  roof  of  glass  and  iron  j  an  ex- 
tensive and  buHtling  coal  dcp/it;  a  cattle 
station ;  tastiy,  there  arc  two  depots  con- 
nected with,  tte  carrying  trade — namely,  the 
Nappiiijf  and  Great  Iloward  Street  goods 
stations.  Through  them  is  pa»»<'d  one-third 
of  the  entire  traffic  of  the  jwrt.  There  twenty 
lines  of  roil  diverge  from  great  piles  of  capa- 
cious storehouses ;  cranes  are  at  work ; 
engines  come  and  go,  tug'ging  at  long  trains 
of  neavy  waggons  and  trucks  covered  up  in 
black.  ^Vhenco  they  all  come,  and  whither 
they  will  go,  and  Low  it  can  be  possible  to 
have  tliem  all  in  order  for  a  fair  start  by 
six  P.  M.,  every  morning,  pnsiKled  me.  the 
uninitiated,  much.  Eadi  waggon,  truck,  or 
covered  van,  when  loaded,  has  a  coloured 
ticket  fixed  upon  it,  the  colour  of  the  ticket 
telling  at  once  whether  the  truck  (o  which  it 
U  ottachcd  has  to  go  north,  south,  cast,  or 
west.  As  the  afternoon  closes  men  begin  to 
sort  these  scores  of  loaded  waggons,  first 
grouping  thcra  into  long  lines,  according  to 
toeir  colours,  and  then  sub-arranging  the 
carriages  of  each  line,  according  to  the  ad- 
dresses printed  on  their  enrd'*.  Those  going 
the  shortcet  distance  are  put  la^t,  and  merely 
have  to  be  nnhooked  ns  they  roach  their  des- 
tination. Heady  and  cjvcrcd  up  hy  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  train*  glide  away  swiftly 


through  the  tunnel,  as  worms  run  into  their 
holes. 

What  srrt  of  goods  pass  through  these 
warehouses  f  A  good  deal  of  everything :  Iwlea 
of  silks  and  packages  of  sacking ;  musical 
instmments  and  agriculturol  tools; 
derona  machinery  and  children's  toysj 
tatoca,  pigs,  perfumery;  glass,  grindstoi 
guano— oU  are  to  be  seen  here  dailv.  hou; 
wholesale,  retail,  and  for  CTportation. 
were  assured  that  tlio  avei-oge  number 
pianofortes  passing  through  tliese  dc]>ats  _ 
not  less  than  a  thousand  a  month,  nearly  all 
designed  for  shipment  to  the  New  World 
and  the  Colonies.  The  brewers  of  pale  ala 
transmit  about  eight  thousand  tuns  uf  their 
beer  annually  through  the  hands  of  the 
Comjwny's  manager. 

_  Little  need  be  said  of  London  goods  aim' 
tionk;  but  in  coming  back  to  town  I  tooka  p«ett 
at  the  dep6t  for  stores  in  Euston  Square. 
There  are  Ian  thorns  enough  there  fomChixma 
feast ;  casks  of  nails  and  screws  and  hingca, 
full  to  the  bung ;  tallow  and  oil  enough  to 
keep  some  tribes  of  Esquimaux  throughout 
the  winter;  brushes,  brooms  and  shovels  ia 
such  multitude  that  one  might  imagine  ft 
design  on  the  port  of  the  North- AS'estern  di- 
rectors to  make  one  mognificent,  clean  sweep 
of  it  from  Euston  Square  to  Limo  Street! 
Liverpool, 

The  East  and  West  India  Dock  Juncrion 
now  North  London  Railway,  connects  the 
above  named  docks  and  the  Eastern  Counties 
and  Tiilbiiry  railways  with  the  I»ndoii  aod 
North  Western  and  Great  Northern  lines. 
It  also  passes  on,  as  Londoners  all  know, 
from  Camden  Town,  and  interst>ctiag  the 
South  Western  raiiwav,  runs  to  Kew  Gar- 
dcns.  This  line  is  littfe  and  important.  By 
means  of  its  newly  fitted  dcpOt  at  Ilaydon 
Square.goods  of  all  Kinds  which  were  formeriT 
cnrted  from  Camden  Town  to  the  Citv,  ore 
now  conveyed  by  rail  during  the  night';  and 
thus  there  is  removed  from  our  too  crowded 
tlioroughfnrcs  a  traffic  of  about  four  thousand 
tons  a  week.  This  dcp6t  has  been  formed 
out  of  one  of  the  East  India  Company's  old 
warehouses.  Sluggish  monopoly  has  given 
pliiL'c  to  bustling  competition.  I'he  aniount 
of  work  done  at  this  one  station  day 
night,  so  quietly  and  nnobtnisively,  Vo' 
very  much  astonish  Leadcnhnil  Stroct  roi 
Indian  corahs  and  bandannas,  China  topti 
preserved  ginger,  and  nankeens  have  ai  _ 
up  their  rooms  to  Mancbeister  cottons,  Brad- 
ford nlpaco.'i,  hardwood,  crockery,  and  other 
English  manufiictured  goods.  The  work 
at  the  great  lifting  cranes  is  performed  htm 
by  means  of  a  beautiful  hydraulic  machine. 
Huge  raiiwav  waggons,  heavily  laden,  an, 
by  means  of  tin*!  jiower,  lowered  from  the  up- 
per story,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  rau- 
way,  to  the  basement  fl<x)r,  Tlicro  they  at« 
unloaded  info  carriers'  waggons,  and  rhen, 
being  empty,  lifted  again  to  the  level  of  ths 
line,  ready  to  run  and  fetch  another  hiad. 


At  Poplar  there  are  other  prcmisics  for 
carrying'  on  the  export  and  coal  business  of 
tlie  Coinpony.  Within  a  capacious  dock 
Btcam  colliers  that  arrive  from  Newcastle 
in  forty-eight  hours,  ore  unloaded  in  one 
dav  by  hydraulic  machinery,  and  long 
before  they  are  down  the  river  the  conls 
brought  by  them  have  been  distributed  by 
the  North  London  rail  among  a  dozen  coal 
depots  aloii^  the  eastern  and  the  northern 
suburbs  of  the  town. 

Commodious  and  airy  vanlts  for  the  safe 
stora^  of  beer  in  wood,  ready  for  export  to 
alt  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  prepared 
both  at  Poplar  and  at  Haydon  Square.  An 
idea  of  tbo  extent  to  which  this  branch 
of  the  shipping  trade  is  carried  on  may 
be  formed,  when  I  say  that  within  those 
two  stations  1  saw  eight  acres  of  malt 
Uqnor  in  casiks  bclon^ipg  only  to  two  Burton 
brewers. 

Before endinj^  thpee  fewnotesof  myNorth- 
Wcsteni  cxplo ration,  let  me  say  a  word 
ihout  the  T<ORt-office  depart mrnt  of  the  rail- 
way. The  Worth- Western  Company  possesses 
twenty-sii  carriages  fitted  up  as  travelling 
post-i-ffices.  l"hey  contain  desks,  tables  for 
sorting  letters,  lamps,  pigeon-holes.  &c.  &c. 
Twenty-six  travelling  clerks  and  their  red- 
coated  assistants  start  every  night  by  the 
mail  trains.  The  letters  have  to  be  minutely 
arranged  on  the  road  out,  ready  to  Ik) 
dropjKd  at  the  various  post  stations  along  the 
lines,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  whole  la- 
bour is  finished  much  before  cock-crow. 

THE  RO\TNG  ENGLISHMAN. 

ORKEK  lASTSa  AT  COXRAXTTNOPLK. 

The  Greek  Ix'nt  is  over,  ontl  it  ia  Easter 
at  Constantinople.  All  night  long  great  guns 
have  been  firing  afar  off,  and  small  arms  uro 
being  discharged  by  e.tcitable  persons  at 
every  street  corner.  You  nuj^lit  fancy  the 
town  was  being  stormed,  instead  of  holding 
high  festival — so  violent  is  the  noise  and 
uproar.  13uring  the  day  the  streets  are 
crowded  as  a  fair,  and  perambulated  by 
itinc'i-utit  vendors  of  good  things  as  boisterous 
as  on  a  Saturday  night  at  Wappiug,  Fowls, 
Bweei  meats,  rank  pastry, various  preparations 
of  milk  and  rakce  seem  to  be  the  cliicf  things 
which  I'uniihh  a  Greek  meny-making  at  Coii- 
Btantinoijle.  Little  boys  with  eager  black 
eves  alio,  taliowy  complexions  are  in  their 
glnrj',  and  go  yelling  and  whooping  about,  to 
the  dismay  of  staid  wayfarers. 

Here  is  a  Greek  and  there  is  a  Greek 
with  splendid  picturesque  face,  and  dark 
matted  hair  fulling  about  in  wild  array.  I 
know  no  race  of  men  more  romantic  in 
appearance.  They  go  swaggering  about 
from  street  to  street  in  all  the  liravery  of 
their  national  ciwfume,  and  you  may  hear 
their  vuices  a  hundred  yards  oH"  a.s  tkcy 
■wraiiglu  and  glare  at  each  othi-r  on  the 
nuallcKt  oocoaiou  of  dispute.    The  duminaut 


race,  the  grave  and  dignified  Turks,  carry 
themselves  very  differently.  They  sit  about, 
cross-legged,  on  the  benches  of  coflec-houses, 
or  before  their  itinerant  stalls  of  mohalib6 
and  yaourt.  However  dirty,  ivior,  and 
mifemblc  the  Turk  may  bo,  he  always  smokes 
his  pipe  with  the  same  grand  calm  air.  When 
two  or  three  of  them  are  together  they  may 
perhaps  tell  each  other  now  and  then  that 
God  is  great ;  but  this  is  evidently  the  only 
attempt  at  conversation  which  is  suited  to 
their  sense  of  self-importance  and  the  heat 
of  the  day. 

Mox-ing  on  through  the  motley  crowd 
wliicti  fills  thcsutilit  streets,  and  taking  silent 
note  of  thc-c  things,  I  saunter  along  past  the 
guard-house  at  the  street  comer,  where  the 
oftii'er  on  service  is  smoking  a  pipe;  past 
the  artillery  ground  and  its  useless  guns; 
past  the  immense  dung  hi-ap  v^■hich  has  been 
collecting  for  years  beside  it;  and  past 
the  legion  of  dog  vermin,  who  howl  thereon 
pcqjerually,  and  form  a  distinct  colony  of 
their  kind.  At  length  I  arrive  at  "  the  great 
field  of  the  dead,"  or  the  Moslem  hurial 
ground,  wlicro  a  species  of  fair  is  being  held, 
ft  is  a  strange  place  to  choose ;  but  I  have  re- 
marked ilmt  Eastern  nationsgcncrally  are  fond 
of  pliiyiirg  above  their  dead  ;  perhaps  because 
they  usually  choose  the  mo.st  benutiful  sites 
for  cemeteries.  The  Grand  Cliamp  dcs  Morts, 
which  is  the  local  name  for  the  place  where  I 
now  Hiand,  Q«?tipics  indeed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  positions  in  the  cnuntrv,  command- 
ing a  mngniflcent  view  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  of  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  the 
Turkish  City,  and  of  Scutari  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way.  They  look  very  beautiful,  seen 
through  the  clear  air  and  'reflected  in  the 
waves.  I  would  almost  rather  take  niy  usual 
sent  at  yonder  cafe  there  and  look  my  daily 
fill,  tliaii  remain  in  the  noisy  fair.  I  turn 
indeed  to  do  so  ;  but  theio  are  o  party  of 
Greeks,  hopelessly  drunk,  congregated  round 
my  quiet  corner.  Just  at  this  time  also, 
meeting  with  a  friend,  I  find  that  I  am 
fairly  in  for  whot  is  to  follow,  and  so  may  as 
well  make  up  my  mind  to  it. 

The  paths  arc  far  too  narrow  and  ill  paved 
for  us  to  walk  arm  in  arm,  our  toes  would  be 
broken  a  hundred  times  over  if  we  endea- 
voured to  do  so  ;  we  separate,  Uiercforc,  and 
pick  our  way  over  flat  stones  and  smooth 
places  as  carefully  as  possible.  \s  we  do  so 
wc  nm.sc  upon  the  rcasous  which  have  always 
made  JIussulraan  rule,  at  least  in  modern 
times,  another  word  for  scmi-barbai'iiini, 
national  sloth,  and  indifference  to  all  things. 
The  scene  around  us  now,  beggars  descrip- 
tion. Though  the  afternoon  is  excessively 
sultry  ami  threatens  rain,  cveiy  tombstone 
is  crowded  with  a  separate  party  of  jol'y 
Grei-ks;  utul  there  they  are  again  sninfjing 
theiiisi'lves  from  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
riding  round  on  wooden  horses  made  to  turn 
about  n  jwle.  Some  of  the  genilcincn  occu- 
pied  iu   these    invigorating    exercises    ar» 
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reverend  greybeards,  ■with  bald  heads.  I 
need  not  nay,  they  arc  all  of  the  same  hopeful 
nationality— all  tjreeks. 

Woracn  there  are,  of  course,  wone  but  the 
dainty  damca  of  Pcto.  The  men  dance  to- 
gether their  uncouth  national  dance«  to  & 
rude  and  inharmonious  music.  It  is  the 
came  dance  that  may  have  been  danced  by 
the  companions  of  Lconidos  and  Miltiadus, 
or  in  the  ancient  Chorus — the  donee  we 
8ec  pictured  on  old  vases  and  ia  the  silent 
chambers  of  Pompeii.  Some  ten  or  twelve 
men,  of  ojfcs  between  twenty  and  fifty -five, 
take  each  other  by  the  hand  and  form  thcm- 
•elves  into  a  semicircle.  They  then  begin  to 
■tamp  UiL-ir  feel  slowly,  and  to  excite  them- 
selves,  until  the  measured  stamp  becomes  a 
frantic  jump,  the  song  a  howl,  lliev  arc 
beaded  by  a  dancing  master  who  twirls  a 
handkcrcnicf.  and  directs  their  movemcntB. 
One  by  one  as  the  dancers  retire  fi-om  .sheer 
exhaustion,  their  places  arc  filled  up  by 
others,  and  sometimes  we  sec  some  sunburnt 
old  fellow  look  as  bashful  as  a  maiden 
when  asked  to  join  the  party  -,  but  he  always 
ends  by  giving  his  consent  and  will  come 
scuffling  along,  blusliing  and  smirking  until 
he  warms  to  the  fun,  after  which  lie  jumps 
awav  as  lustily  as  the  rest.  I  could  have 
wislied  the  dancers  hod  not  been  so  dirty 
and  down  at  heel  as  they  arc;  uiid  1 
could  have  dispensed  with  the  presence 
of  a  fat  old  lady  in  a  great  coat  with  her 
head  bound  up  for  the  ioce-aehe,  who  comes 
to  inspect  the  proceedings;  bu*,  in  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  the  scene  ia  curious  and 
interesting. 

Let  us  leave  the  dancers  and  look  else- 
where ;  perhaps  wo  shall  find  that  the  arause- 
mcnti  of  holiday  makers  arc  very  much  sliko 
all  ovtT  the  world.  "W'c  have  nearly  tumbled 
over  a  thim!ilc-rig  tablul  Gambling  gamca 
of  all  kinds  are  going  on  as  briskly  among 
U>c  tombs  as  at  Aicot  Heath  nfier  the  winning 
of  the  Emperor's  Cup.  There  ia  popgun 
shooting  for  Itillipops  of  a  dirtier  and  greasier 
kind  than  our  own,  if  possible;  there  is 
throwing  of  sticks  at  a  mark  with  an  inge- 
nious hole  for  the  catching  of  the  priae,  to 
save  the  proprietor  of  the  sticks  from  any 
disagreeable  consequences  of  a  correct  aim. 
There  are  shows  in  canvas  tents,  inconceivRWy 
dirty,  and  music  as  discordant  as  at  Pairlop 
fair.  Everywhere  there  is  tlic  same  eager, 
noisT,  picturesque  crowd,  and  life  and  death 
arc  joKtliiig  each  other  indeed.  See,  there  ia 
a  breekless  urchin  seated  on  the  sculptured 
turban,  placed  perhaps  above  some  Moslem 
nero.  lie  is  slulling  himself  with  a  lilthy 
composition  of  rice  and  olives,  while  ho  yells 
to  his  com[ianion8  who  are  charging  at  him 
down  a  little  hill. 

Let  us  go  away  and  join  Uie  beauty  and 
fashion  of  Pern.  We  shall  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  m.iking  our  way  through  the  dust, 
the  men  on  stilts,  th''  musif,  the  booths,  the 
■cUcra  of  yaourt,  puncakes,  rice  kaboba  (fried 


nuts,  olives,  and  onions  chopped  up  together, 
an  un.savoury  mess) ;  but  we  shall  find  tfae 
beauty  and  fashion  quite  time  enough,  I  datfe 
say.  Wc  shall  find  them  among  paper  clK^rs, 
tents,  jugglers  and  tale-tellers;  but  tnero 
they  are.  God  is  great!  There  is  the 
bumptious  diplomatist's  Indy,  too  proud  to 
siteak  to  the  Pera  belle  and  the  young  ofBcial 
nervously  reining  in  a  horse  rather  too 
miich  for  liim,  as  a  wild  Perotc  dashes  by, 
thwacking  the  sides  of  hiji  sorry  back  t^ 
they  sound  again. 

There  will  be  particB,  too,  in  the  evening' 
made  up  of  the  New  Cut  and  the  Travcllere' 
Club.  They  will  not  mix  very  well  together; 
and  there  will  bo  all  Borts  of  silver  fork 
squabbles  in  consequence.  Already  four 
persons  have  asked  me  if  my  companion  is 
entitled  to  put  the  word  honourable  before 
his  name,  and  evidently  look  upon  him  with 
much  less  respect  after  my  answer  in  the 
negative.  Yo  gods,  society's  squabbles  at 
Pera! 


X  DErENCE  OF   FLKAS. 

Onb  of  the  peculiarities  which  strikes  me 
most  among  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  is 
their  love  of  tleas.  I  am  obliged  to  use  the 
word  inhabitants,  because  nil  are  not  Turks 
who  live  in  Turkey  ;  and  all  are  alike  in  this 
respect,  whether  O.'tmanli,  Annenian,  Uitlfjjj. 
riun,  Wallack,  Moldavian.  Greek,  or  Jew. 
They  pounce  upon  them  with  a  cry  of  delight 
wherever  they  find  them,  and  fondle  tbctn 
before  putting  them  to  death.  They  show  as 
much  art  and  addrciis  in  their  capture  asm 
keen  sportsman  may  evince  in  trying  to  get  a 
shot  at  a  flock  of  wild  ducks.  The  fleas  arc  not 
ungrateful  for  being  thus  held  in  honour,  and 
have  effected  a  very  considerable  settlement 
in  the  country.  They  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
one  of  the  nationalities  of  Turkey ;  the 
only  one  which  has  nothing  to  ask  nf  the 
government ;  which  has  no  wronp*  to  redress 
or  injured  interests  to  blu.^ler  about  Most 
of  the  houses  being  of  wood,  thej  find 
wann  coniinoilious  qriartcrs — quarters  which 
ore  utterly  iivacressiblc  to  the  liroorn  of  the 
houseman.  I  use  the  word  houseman  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  housemaid  in 
Turkey. 

These  little  animals  are  so  prompt  and  fcro- 
cions  in  their  a'waulLs,  and  have,  nioreoTer, 
such  u  keen  appretintioii  of  the  dcHcacT 
of  any  frctili  arrival  from  a  di.'^tant  counti-Vi 
timl  they  keep  a  stranger  in  a  i>er]>crual 
state  uf  hveliiicss  and  motion:  which  is, 
doubtless,  extremely  beneficial  to  hia  health, 
espcciully  if  he  be  slothful. 

No  idea  .of  dirt  or  disgrace  seems  to  attach 
to  a  houseful  of  flea.s — these  pu^iacious 
liltic  animals  being  looked  upon  o»  recognised 
proprietors  in  the  country,  and  zt  having 
BH  much  ri^ht  there  as  any  one  eW.  .Any 
attempt,  therefore,  to  exterminote  them 
from  a  bed  or  a  sofa  would  be  laughed  to 
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Bcorn  utterly.  A  Pcrote  laJy  (and  a  Pcrofe 
Indy  is  the  very  essence  of  hue  ladyisra) 
will  often  stop  several  times  iii  tlio  course 
of  (I  flirtation,  languidly  to  ciiteli  a  flea 
niwn  her  dress  :  feebly  smiling  whilo  she 
twiddles  him  in  her  fingers,  and  then  pas- 
Bively  dropping  him  on  the  floor.  Two 
grave  Galata  merchants  will  stop  in  the 
midst  of  a  bai-gain  sportively  to  catch  a 
flva  on  the  shirt  front  of  an  acquaintance ; 
and  cracking  out  Ids  crisp  life  on  the 
counter,  will  proceed  to  draw  a  bill  on 
Londli>n  or  to  discuss  the  rsclmuge,  the 
depreciation  of  Kftimia,  and  the  rise  of  jjold. 

^o  individual  tliroughont  the  country 
seems  to  be  able  to  resist  the  fascination 
of  Imnting  a  flea  wherever  he  sees  him. 
What  trapping  was  to  the  Ked  Indians — 
what  the  fox-chase  was  to  the  squire  of  our 
cliildhood — flea-hunting  is  to  the  Oriental : 
it  is  a  passion — a  delight.  As  soon  as  the 
lively  little  gome  brcalcs  cover,  no  matter 
■where  or  when,  the  eves  of  the  Peroto  light 
up  with  an  unwonted  fire  ;  a  keen  sporting 
expression  posses  over  his  face ;  he  imscs 
his  hand  stealthily  by  o  sort  of  instinct ; 
the  certainty  of  hi*  aim  might  pass  into 
a  proverb,  and  th*  next  moment  the 
hand  has  descended,  and  the  Perote  is 
twiddling  his  flngcr  and  thumb  with  tranquil 
satisfaction,  and  has  resumed  his  occupation, 
be  it  what  it  may.  lie  would  stop  to  catch 
a  flea,  on  his  way  to  be  hanged  or  to  be 
married.  He  must  have  missed  appoint- 
ments, lost  fortunes,  by  the  habit  ;  but  it  is 
ciiirruftcd  io  his  nature,  and  is  uucouquer- 
able. 

I  have  gone  into  rooms  where  fleaa  lay 
thick  as  dust  upon  the  floor,  and  each  of  my 
steps  must  have  killed  hundreds  of  them  ; 
but  if  I  ever  ventured  to  express  the  smallest 
distress  upon  the  occasion,  I  bocame  us 
iacomprehcnsible  to  the  men  of  Peca,  us 
if  I  had  told  a  Chineso  I  disliked  8te\ved 
dog. 

They  will  even  argno  the  point  with  you, 
if  you  press  them  closelV)  and  maintain  that 
the  flea  is  like  tlic  elder  >Iirabeiiu — the 
friend  of  mc4i,  Tliey  will  tcU  you  that  fleas 
ke.j)  up  an  imtation  on  the  skin  which  is 
highly  beneficial  in  a  hot  country,  and  pre- 
vents the  accumulation  of  morbid  humours. 
On  my  remonstrating  also  with  an  hotel 
waiter'  about  fludiuK  them  constantly  in 
the  bread  (some  UaKcd  and  f-orao  alive), 
that  individual,  who  spoke  all  the  languages 
of  the  world  in  bad  trench,  assured  me  the 
baker  had  a  superstition  about  thcin,  and 
tliou^ht  them  lucky!  Pumping  him  with 
a  light  hand,  I  found  Lo  was  not  quiU;  free 
from  the  ftainc  idea  himself,  and  that  it  ubtaina 
geacrulty  tliroughout  the  country.  He  said, 
that  to  allay  the  iiTitatiuu  they  occasioned, 
was  at  all  times  a  plca.sing  occupatiou  ; 
that  it  was  to  be  remarked,  no  flea  ever  bit 
a  man  in  adangerous  place,  or  injured  his  eye, 
or  his  ear,  or  opened  an  artery :  therufor* 


fleas  were  the  fHends  of  nxen.  He  did  not 
know  (nor  do  1)  what  many  of  the  Perote 
gentlemen  would  do  if  it  were  not  for  the 
unfuLling  entertainment  supplied  by  fleas.  He 
believed  they  kept  jjcoplo  who  had  nothing  to 
do,  out  of  mischief,  lie  aaid  that  the  cour- 
teous catching  of  a  flea  upon  the  person  of 
another,  oflercd  a  frequent  and  pleasant  op- 
portunity of  commencing  a  conversation,  or 
l>cginiiing  an  acquaintance.  Tliat  acquaint- 
ances so  formed  hod  often  ripenwl  into  warm 
and  la.sting  friendships.  He  had  even 
known  moro  than  one  instance  of  Pcrote 
marriages  brought  about  by  a  choeiful  and 
inotfeusire  u^allautry  of  this  kind.  He  was 
much  surprised  at  the  unjustiliable  anger 
of  an  English  lady  at  dinner,  upun  whose 
shoulder  ha  liad  succeeded  in  tatcliing  a 
flea  b}-  au  adioit  movement  of  his  left  hand 
whilo  his  right  was  occupied  in  presenting 
her  a  dish  of  kid  stufl'ed  with  chestnuts. 
She  screamed,  and  her  gentleman  threatened 
to  horsewhip  him.  He  confessed  his  feelings 
were  hurt  and  his  reason  confounded  by  tJua 
behaviour  on  tlie  part  of  my  country 
people.  No  Pcrote  lady  would  have  raised 
her  eyes  I'rom  her  plate  duiing  such  on 
occurrence. 

I  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  saying  we 
were  a  people  who  lived  in  an  inclement 
clitiiate,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  utility 
of  the  flea  was  comparatively  unknown; 
but  be  would  not  credit  it.  He  could  not 
bring  his  mind  to  bear  all  at  onco  on  a 
fact  which  appeared  to  him  so  remarkable. 
I  was  like  tlio  Christian  knight  who  told 
an  African  king  that  he  could  ride  his 
horse  di°y-footcd  over  some  of  our  rivers  in 
winter  ;  and  who  woa  immediately  bow- 
struug. 

I  remember  a  personage  of  no  mean  rank 
once  ailling  mv  attention  specially  to  see 
him  hunt  and  kill  two  floos,  who  were  re- 
jjosing  togetlitr  on  the  linen  cover  of  a 
sofa.  Ho  oc'iia  by  rousing  (hem  into-  flight 
with  the  golden  point  of  hia  pencil,  and 
then  pursued  them  in  a  state  of  the  liveliest 
extitenicnt  for  some  minutes.  (lie  had  a 
lung  white  beard,  and  wa«  a  luun  of  an 
august  presence.)  At  length  ho  ran  down 
his  game,  and  tiucing  them  in  the  usual  way 
bctvv'eea  his  finger  and  thumb,  finally  slew 
them  upon  the  pipostick  of  a  brother  sports- 
man who  offered  it  spontaneously  for  the 
purpose. 

In  the  mosques,  in  the  market-place,  in  the 
palace  by  the  sweet  cool  sea-side,  and  Lu  the 
coHcc-huuscs  in  the  hot  and  sultry  town — 
wherever  there  is  a  Pcrnte  there  is  a  floo, 
and  the  Pcrotc's  greatest  delight  is  to  cap- 
ture it. 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

TnK  sUut-ont  wind  is  hamtniDg, 
Tlio  tree*  ivre  Uark  and  htiU  ; 

Ko  sound  i«  in  tUo  valley, 
Mo  sonnd  ia  on  tlia  hill ; 
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Tbo  fieM«  are  lo«t  in  blaoknees, 

Tho  bcnvoiu  nrc  nil  doud  ; 
But  tli<>  cclicKMi  aro  un'u, 
Anil  (li«  nigbt  ts  ?likd  and  loud 
Willi  the  a«ri»|^nt|;  and  the  rinj^iug 

Of  tlio  Duunre  bollii,  awaking, 
Tbe  reboBod  of  wlioao  sonnd 
SeU  tbo  beavf  ikir  n-aluildog. 

Tlie  onllen  day*  of  Winter 

Sei'in  past,  ibou^b  but  bc^an ; 
FoT,  the  earth,  lilco  Are  jtrovrn  youthftil, 

Kun*  back  towards  the  son. 
Tlic  xwirt  and  golJon  fuuntajni 
Ot'tho  li^lit  n<xaJQ  Are  tlonr'mg, 
And  the  inflict  Year  lonps  up 

With  his  risajte  fVosh  and  glowing; 
And,  with  Bwingini;  and  with  ringing, 

All  the  innaKive  bolls  aro  waking, 
The  rebound  of  whoso  soand 
Seta  tho  heavy  air  a-«haking. 

Onr  mother  Enrtb,  this  midnight, 

Is  merrier  than  ahe  tc«dm  : 
A  aireet  new  life  is  alirring 

In  tier  aoul,  like  loosenc^l  streoma : 
The  Spirit  of  all  things  living 

Munnura  round  her  in  the  gloom; 
And  she  '<fc»  tho  Sfrin^  fur  "ff, 
Starilr,  •       ■   '     I   "  ''"^m 

At  ;  lining 

u;  ,.;>ing, 

The  icIj'  •'  o4jUitd 

Sell  th.  >  i>hakiog. 

The  seeds,  nbed  and  sleeping, 

Tho  sap  within  th»  boiiglw, 

Give  a  aiort  of  joy,  and  dambly 

Join  in  with  our  carouse: 
Tho  nightmiue-liko  December 

In  the  fields  ia  lying  dead, 
And  the  dawn-liiffit  of  onr  rooms 
Piunta  the  drifting  doadit  with  red, 
As  with  swiiigii'ig  nod  with  rlntfiu;;,'. 

All  the  muKiiive  bolls  aro  waking 
The  rubouud  of  whose  sound 
Sets  the  heavy  nir  o-sboking. 

The  sqnirrel,  snake,  and  dormouse, 

Wake  up  in  hole  and  ne^t. 
And  ffel  the  New  Yenr  coming, 

And  relapse  into  their  rest. 
With  0  sense  of  the  hot  sunaUias 

Inn  forcKt  full  of  leaves : 
Yen,  every  living  thing 
fr«alily-(rlowing  life  reeelrw 
From  the  awingine  and  the  ringing 

Of  tho  massive  bells,  awaking, 
Tbs  rebound  of  whose  sound 
Bets  the  heavy  air  a-abnkiog. 

Yet  more  :  Oar  earth-star  rifieus 

(Wliiit  with  sun-heat  and  with  tears) 
Tliraupli  the  budding  and  the  dying 
Of  thoj-c  endUws  letivcs,  tho  Vearg. 
In  tho  diirk  yet  luatrous  Future 

What  life-funns  may  bo  ourlMl 
Every  New  Year's  morn  for  nya 
Ik  n  birthday  to  tlie  world  : 
When,  with  swinging  o&d  with  ringing, 

All  the  innsslvo  hells  are  waking, 
The  rebound  of  wboeo  sonnd 
Sct»  tlio  heavy  air  a-abaking. 

Not  a  year  but  hiui  iti«  pnrpoae, 

God -tutored  and  xublimc  ; 
Every  monient,  like  a  sculptor, 

6hn|)es  the  marble  mass  of  Time, 
Wo  ahoU  see.  In  the  great  reckoning 

When  tilt  final  Gix>d  is  wrought, 


That  eiich  act  was  something  Koin'J 
from  tbo  aching  realm  of  Noni^ht ; 
£vcu  the  swinginc  and  the  rmgiag 

Of  the  ma<sivo  livll.'<,  awakiiijf, 
Tlie  rebonnd  of  whonu  sound 
Seta  tho  hoary  uir  u-sbaking. 


DavUgbt  diet  when  night  appronchea. 

Ana  niglr 
Tlie  <lii!l  days  have  made  a  turning; 


rht  when  annbearas  range  : 


">«. 


Nothing  cliangeleiis  ia  but  Change, 
Let  us  sing,  then,  and  lie  merry 

(Since  earth's  dark  side  is  but  half). 
Yet  with  conseitnco  iu  our  mirth 
And  a  gruvenciis  in  onr  luogli  ; 
For,  Willi  swinging  and  with  ringing 

AU  the  New  Year  beUa  are  woki 
Tlie  rebound  ot  whose  sound 

Sets  the  heavy  air  a-«hakiiig. 
And  old  Death  and  young  breath 
A  strango  aiider-aoug  are  making', 


DOWN  AMONG  THE  DEAD  MEN. 

There  is  one  great  fault  in  mo§t  of  tlw 
novels  and  romaaci-s  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  that  is  that  all  the  intctx?8ting  advc 
tures  arc  limited  to  persons  of  extraordinai 
personal  attractinns.  Can't  an  uglv  fcllo' 
meet  with  surprising  accidents  bv  fl 
or  field  ?  Must  all  tho  people  m-'Iio 
up  ladders  when  a  bouse  is  on  fire  a 
«avo  bcaatiful  joung  ladies  from  boinjr' 
burnt  to  death — must  all  tlic  heroos  of  tliia 
sort  be  six  feet  high,  five-and-twcnty  yours 
of  age,  and  end  with  a  baronetcy  and  tvelve 
thousand  a  Tcor  P  It  is  a  most  unfair 
distribution  ol  the  gfift*  of  fiction,  so  pei'ha;{ 
Tralh  liiuy  be  more  just  ;  and  thcrcft 
I  write  down  what  happened,  some  iliiri 
years  ago,  to  my  friend  John  Bcltou,  of 
houje  of  Jones,  Belton  and  Jones. 

Juhu  Delton  even  then  was  not  hand- 
some ;  but  ho  was  big.  Everything  aboot 
liim  was  big — his  eyes,  his  nose,  his  mouti 
— but  hia  manner  was  biggest  of  alL  lie 
aomething  like  Louis  the   Fourteenth,  oni 
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bigger  ;  and  with  a  considerable  quantity 
Joim  BuUisra  in  addition  to  the  Ercnch  dien 


of  the  (jrand  Monurtjue.  When  big  Joh 
ton  was,  Shcritf  of  his  native  city  ho  expanded 
more  tlian  ever.  It  was  suppo.sed  then 
would  have  been  no  room  for  him  in  tha 
narrower  streela  of  his  jurisdiction  if  he  had 
swelled  out  any  more,  so  they  didn't  m 
him  a  knight.  The  consequences  tuiglit  ha' 
been  awful.  Big  men,  you  may  have  rcraarki 
are  often  addicted  to  very  small  pursar 
Belton  was  very  fond  of  fishing.  Wc  used 
laugh  to  sec  him  affix  a  Email  bait  to  a  small 
hook,  and  bring  out  at  last  a  Tery  small 
trout.  But  he  was  as  much  gratified  as 
it  h.id  been  a  whale.  So  v\cry  year  wh 
his  prindpal,  as  he  called  o!ii  Jones»  hnd  jjo 
for  his  holiday,  and  hia  ships  were  fairlj  c_ 
on  their  long  voyages,  anil  the  lioinuwAzd- 
bound  oi.es  not  expected  for  a  month,  he  used 
to  pack  up  his  tnmk  and  iirrixnge  big  fl 
iDg-rods,  and  away  he  went  to  his  favoi 
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Btre4un  in  the  beautiful  county  of  Hants,  and 
we  heard  no  more  of  him  till  a  notice  from 
Lloyd's  suiunion«d  bini  back  again  to  his  duak 
in  Riches  Court 

One  autumn  he  had  buri<>d  himself  as  usual 
in  the  solitudes  of  the  Downs.  He  had  carried 
his  conquering  rod  from  brook  to  brook,  and 
waded  up  to  his  cliin,  and  toiled  boncath  his 
basket,  and  persuaded  himself  he  was  honour- 
ably and  usefully  discharging  the  duties  of  liis 
Station  in  life  ;  and,  full  of  this  happy  con- 
sciousness,  bu  had  slept  soundly  every  night  for 
a  fortnight  in  the  little  cotlago  about  nine 
mik'S  from  Winchester;  which,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  that  classical  seminary,  though  with- 
out any  pedantic  regard  to  strict  accuracy,  he 
called  his  A'(«  in  vrbe.  But,  on  a  certain 
morning,  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  was  inter- 
ruptt.-d  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner.  He 
Lad  risen  early ;  he  waa  walking  at  a  rapid 
pace  towards  the  scene  of  his  morning's  work, 
— a  river  at  some  distance  from  his  rut  in 
vrbe — when  on  crossing  the  high  road  to  get 
on  the  gentle  down  which  led  to  the  valley  he 
was  in  search  of,  he  heard  the  noise  of  wheels. 
Animal  magnetism  was  not  invented  at  that 
time,  or  at  least  Mr.  Belton  had  never  heard  of 
it; — but  he  hasofl«n  said  that  a  feeling  came 
over  him,  on  hearing  that  very  common-place 
Bound,  that  all  was  not  right  A  sort  of  all- 
overishness  came  upon  him,  and  he  wished  he 
had  staid  in  bed,  instead  of  wandering  over 
Uiinipshire  hills  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  vehicle  came  near  him  and  stopped — a 
Strong  determined  dead  stop  it  made,  just  at 
his  side,  and  on  turning  his  eyes  towards  it, 
he  saw  a  young  man,  of  seven  or  cight- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  descending  from 
the  curricle,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  addressing  him.  lie  was  surprised  but 
not  displeased.  Belton  was  always  fond 
of  high  society,  and  he  felt  that  this  was  a 
Lord. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the 
stranger,  lifting  his  hat  in  a  stately  but  grace- 
ful manner,  "  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  request- 
ing a  favour  at  your  hands  ?" 

Btlton  bowed  in  a  very  stately  and  graceful 
manner,  too. 

"  Certainty,  sir ;  whatever  lies  in  my 
power." 

"  It  is  what  I  expected  from  your  appear- 
ance. One  gentleman  is  rarely  disappointed 
when  he  throws  himself  on  the  generosity 
of  another." 

"  0)i !  hang  it,"  thought  John  Belton. 
"  FTere's  a  gentleman  in  distress.  I  won't 
give  him  a  farthing."  But  a  look  ot  the 
curricle  and  the  beautiful  bay  horses  re- 
stored him  to  better  thoughts,  "lie's  out 
of  money,  perhaps.  I'll  lend  him  twenty 
pounds." 

"  The  obligation  you  will  confer  upon  nic, 
sir,"  continued  the  stranger,  "is  the  greatest 
which  one  man  can  bestow  on  another.  I 
know  I  have  no  right  to  ask  it,  except  of  tlie 
wacerest  of  my  friends — but  with  me  the 


appearance  9f  a  gentleman  :«  a  sufHcicnt 
guarantee  that  my  request,  though  not 
acceded  to,  will  at  all  events  be  excused," 

Belt'in's  weakness  we  all  know,  from  hla 
earliest  appearance  in  the  City,  wa.5  a  passion 
for  the  genteel. 

"  Say  no  more,  sir,  by  way  of  apology,"  ho 
s.iid.  "  I'll  do  what  you  want,  I'll  be  bound — 
unless" — he  added  with  a  playfulness  which 
never  left  him — "  unless  it  be  to  rob  a 
church." 

The  stranger  smiled.  "  It  is  not  on  quite  so 
dreadful  a  business.  It  is  merely  to  accompany 
nte  for  a  few  miles  along  this  road  and  bo 
witness  to  a  deed — " 

The  stranger  paused  and  looked  at  Belton, 
who  by  this  time  had  taken  his  scat  in  the 
carriage,  and  was  sitting  in  an  easy  attitude 
(as  if  he  had  been  used  to  curricles  every  day 
of  his  life),  with  his  rod  and  fishing-basket 
between  his  knees. 

"  I  shall  witness  it  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure," he  said.  "  Some  important  document," 
ho  thought ;  "  his  will,  perhaps,  or  perhaps 
his  marriage  settlement"  But  there  was  a 
coldness  and  firmness  in  the  expression  of 
the  handsome  features  of  his  companion, 
which  did  not  accord  with  the  idea  of  a 
wedding. 

The  liery  bays  stepped  out  in  noble  style, 
Belton  was  great  on  horseflesh,  as  on  all  other 
branches  of  life  and  art;  and  guessed  the 
prices  of  the  animals;  and  told  anecdotes  of 
the  horrid  bargains  his  friends  liad  made  at 
TattersalTs ;  and  was  just  in  the  middle  of 
his  famous  anecdote  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
horse  which  had  been  in  the  dragoons,  and 
which  horse  carried  his  lordship  almost  into 
collision  with  George  the  Third  on  the  trum- 
pets sounding  a  charge,  when  the  stranger 
turned  his  horses  sharp  round  up  a  narrow 
laue,  and  put  them  into  a  luuxl  giiUop  with 
an  exclamation  that  he  feared  they  were  too 
late. 

"  It  must  be  the  will  of  some  rich  old  rela- 
tion at  the  last  gasp,"  thought  the  discomfited 
story-teller. 

"  Is  there  any  danger  of  immediate  death  t" 
he  inquired. 

"  Considerable,"  replied  his  companion,  and 
again  whipped  the  smoking  steeds.  On  breast- 
ing the  height,  "Thank  heaven  1"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  we  are  yet  in  time !" 

Belton  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  course 
they  now  took  along  the  level  summit  of  the 
down,  and  perceived  three  gentlemen  engaged 
in  conversation  at  the  side  of  a  piMeton 
from  which  it  was  evident  they  had  just 
alighted. 

Two  of  the  gentlemen  came  fonvard  and 
shook  hands  wilh  the  owner  of  the  curricle, 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  Mr.  lielton. 

"  The  colonel  has  deceived  nie  at  the  last 
moment,"  said  the  young  man  in  an  cxplana* 
tory  tone ;  "  and  my  friend  here  lias  kindly 
consented  to  take  his  place." 

This  seemed  c^\x\^«  e».\MacNcfr5  \  *ai.^  'i** 
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of  the  gentlemen  taking  nelt<)h  aside,  aid : 

*'  It  is  usalesR,  I  suppose,  to  change  the 
resolution  of  your  principal  ?" 

"  This  gentleman  knows  me,"  thought 
Belton,  "  and  is  aware  whftt  a  pig-headed 
blockhead  tuy  principal  old  Jones  is.  Change 
his  resolution  I  he  said  aloud,  "  When  he 
has  once  made  up  his  mind,  you  might  us 
soon  ask  a  milestone  to  g^roir  into  huttennilk." 

"Then  we  may  prooceii  to  hiisinoaj  at 
once,"  said  the  gentleman,  drawing  himself 
np  and  assuming  a  haughty  look. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Bolton. 

'«  Will  you  step,  or  slmU  I  ?" 

"  You,  if  you  please." 

"  You'll  drop  your  Iwndkfrchief  ?" 

"Sir,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  mid 
Mr.  Bcitoa,  placing  his  handkerchief  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  considering 
that  the  gcntlenuin  wa.s  wnniing  him  against 
the  deproiiations  of  rustic  thieves. 

In  tne  sjiaco  of  two  minutes  from  tho  time 
they  arrircd  on  the  ground,  Mr.  Bclton,  with 
the  half-consciousness  of  a  person  in  an  opium 
dream,  .saw  some  curious  evolutions  i)or- 
formcd  without  having  tho  slightest  idea  of 
irhat  they  mcanL  His  companion  took  his 
fitanti  opposite  the  third  gentleman  of  the 
oilier  party,  who  had  kept  some  little  way 
retired.  The  active  individual  who  had 
entered  into  such  a  strange  conversation  with 
him,  took  long  steps,  loading  pistols,  whisper- 
ing to  tlie  two  gentlemen,  and  making  him- 
self excessivL'ly  uscl^il  in  a  way  he  had  never 
observed  before.  Tlie  tall  and  powerful 
figure  of  his  friend  might  have  been  a  study 
for  painter  or  sculptor,  His  lips  firmly  con- 
tracted ;  his  cheek  pale.  There  was  one 
peculiarity  of  his  attitude  which  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  obserro  :  with  his  left  elbow 
supported  on  his  right  hand,  tho  left  hand 
was  used  in  continually  smootliing  the  long 
moustaclies  which  adorned  his  Up«,  While 
all  tho  preparations  were  going  on  he  never 
moved  (rnni  that  one  po.sition,  till  on  a  pt.^lal 
being  placed  in  his  hand,  ho  tamed  rapidly 
round,  watched  the  fall  of  a  handkerchief 
which  was  dropped  by  tho  active  as.sistatit, 
and  two  sharp  cracks  went  off  at  the  same 
moment  Whon  Mr.  TJcllon  looked  again  he 
saw  his  companion  stretched  on  the  ground, 
his  Cure  covered  with  blood,  and  tho  dis- 
charged weapon  lying  close  to  his  nerveless 
hand.  The  third  mcmbor  of  tho  original 
party  came  quickly  up  from  the  phaeton 
where  he  had  stood ;  grasped  tho  wrist  of 
tlic  recumbent  figure,  and  shook  his  head  on 
discovering  no  pulse.  With  a  cloth  which 
he  had  rapidly  unrolled  he  tied  up  the  chin 
of  the  unfortimato  combatant,  giving  htm 
tho  ghastly  appearance  of  a  corpse ;  and, 
exchiriiing,  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  an  unfor- 
tunate affair.  The  wound  is  fatal.  We  must 
provide  for  our  own  safety,"  he  aided  the 
horrt  r-struck  perpetrator  of  the  crime  into 
the  phaeton,  mounted  the  box,  and  drove  off 
«t  full  gallop  across  the  down. 
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This  was  too  serious  a  matter  tr>  Ki'  ti.;a. 
understood  any  more.     Belton  wii  i 

and  shocked — terrific*!  at  .he  prosj'  j 

own  fate,  and  shocked  at  the  dreadful  ending 
of  tho  nnfortunato  young  man.  He  over- 
came the  instinctive  horror,  which  all  men 
have  of  death,  and  placed  his  hand  on  the 
victim's  breast  There  was  vital  warmth 
still  there;  hut  he  could  detect  no  beating  of 
tho  pulse.  The  cloth  round  the  jaw  became 
saturated  with  blood  -,  and,  sickened  with 
tl»e  sight,  bewildered  with  smpriae,  and 
utterly  unknowing  what  to  do,  he  wag 
wakened  at  last  from  the  torpor  of  hia 
despair  by  hearing,  at  a  great  distance,  the 
voices  of  some  of  tho  shepherds  noisilr 
guiding  their  Oocks. 

He  rushed  away,  scarcely  caring  in  what 
direction.  In  spite  of  his  eminent  skill  in 
horseflesh,  his  practical  education  in  that 
department  had  been  neglected ;  and  he  had 
not  tho  least  hope  of  being  able  to  drive  the 
fiery  coursers  in  the  curricle,  even  if  he  had 
known  in  what  direction  to  mako  the 
attempt  He  had  some  vague  recollection  of 
a  law  l>y  which  the  person  fuund  in  presence 
of  a  murdered  man  was  iustantl^-  executed, 
or  at  all  events  imprisoned  for  trial.  But 
who  was  to  give  notice  of  the  terriljle  event  I 
Was  the  corpse  to  lie  there,  nnhousclled,  un- 
anointed,  on  tho  summit  of  that  liare  moor 
looking  up  into  noonday  sun  and  nildnig-lit 
stars  with  that  awful  visage,  with  the  white 
doth    round    the    chin?     Th  '       jUts 

passed  through   him   with  tli  of 

lightning — porliaps  they  did  iiui,  vv  i  .ij.^  Iulf 
a  minute  altogether.  But  the  go<>d  prcvailod 
over  tlie  timid  in  Belton"*  nature  ;  and  b«  de- 
termined that  his  late  companion,  if  heyoad 
the  reach  of  human  aid,  should  at  least  haT* 
Chri.sUan  burial  Ue  made  right  across  Um 
combe  or  ravine  by  which  they  had  ao- 
cended ;  and,  on  the  upland  levels  uf  th« 
opposite  down,  he  encountered  a  man  engaged 
in  watching  a  great  number  of  sheep. 

"  Can  you  drive  a  jiair  of  horses t* 
inquired  Helton,  assuming  as  easy  a  ntatuter 
as  be  could. 

"  Ees ;  I  droives  five,"  said  tho  mau  ;  *'  and 
main  hard  work  it  bo  when  they  be  all  on 
end." 

Belton  thought  probably  it  was  trcmcndooa 
work  to  drive  tive  rearing  horses,  which  waa 
his  interpretation  of  their  being  all  on  end* 
hut  felt  sure  now  that  the  curricle  would  be 
a  very  easy  aifoir  in  tho  hands  of  such  a 
charioteer. 

"  Then  here's  half-a-crown  for  you,"  bo 
said.  "  Go  to  that  hill,  and  you  will  see  a 
gentleman — lying  on  his  back — only  to 
refresh  htmseU^  of  course.  Help  him  into  tho 
carriage  you  will  see  near,  and  drivo  to  the 
nearest  surgeon's :  ho  has  met  with  a  alight 
accident.  In  fact,"  he  added  with  a  funt 
laugh,  "  he  has  had  a  hurl  out  of  his  dnc 
and  requires  a  plaster." 

*'  I  be  Doctor  Whtmbler's  man,"  said  tha 
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shepherd ;  "  ho  rents  all  these  downs,  and 
liTcs  in  that  ere  red  hottse  among  the  turnips 
with  the  broken  chiiublv  pots." 

"  That's  very  luckj/'  said  Belton.  "  I'll 
burrj  on  and  tell  tho  Doctor  to  bo  read; 
to  receive  his  patient" 

So  swyirig,  ho  turned  away  in  tho  verj 
opposite  direction ;  and,  was  rushing  offaa  faat 
as  he  could,  vrhcn  the  man  called  liicn  buck. 
The  summons  bhook  him  like  a  leaf;  he  felt 
hid  knees  bend  under  htm ;  but  the  man  had 
only  stopped  him  to  point  out  the  nearest  way 
to  Doctor  Whimbler's;  and  Belton,  saying  he 
had  to  call  on  a  friend  on  the  road,  continued 
his  walk  at  a  pace  that  would  hare  done 
honour  to  a  steam-engine. 

But  where  to  go?  He  had  no  notion  in 
what  direction  hia  Hut  in  vrbe  la/.  Even  if 
he  hud,  what  wa^  tlio  use  of  going  tliere? 
The  hue  and  cry  would  be  up  in  a  very  short 
time;  the  people  who  Und  seen  him  silting 
iO  statelily  in  the  curricle  would  be  sure  to 
■ccognise  him  ;  aud — here  a  dreadful  thought 
iverwhelnicd  him,  as  if  he  were  already 
looking  on  the  judge's  black  cap — his  rod 
and  basket!  he  had  iefl  them  in  the  carriage  I 
Was  bis  name  on  the  handle  ?  Was  there  a 
card  witlt  his  address  on  tho  lid  7  He  could 
not  remember;  and  therefore  took  it  (or 
granted  that  they  were.  "John  Belton, 
Riches  Court."  ^Vliat  was  the  use  of  further 
concealment  ?  He  would  inquire  for  a  magis- 
trale — for  a  policeman — for  a  turnkey;  he 
would  give  himself  up  to  Justice.  lie  has 
often  told  me  that  this  resolution  calmed  him 
like  a  charm,  lie  was  now  going  to  be  hanged, 
and  knew  tho  worst.  li\:  even  became  jocular, 
lie  saw  a  considerable  amount  of  humour  in 
the  rapidity  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  position.  ItaJf  an  hour  had 
altered  it  for  life.  Ho  merely  accepted  a 
polite  stranger's  offer  of  a  seat  in  his  carriage, 
and  had  become  enveloped  in  an  affair  with 
which  he  had  no  original  concern,  and  must 
make  his  appearance  on  a  scaffold  for  the 
murder  of  a  man  he  had  never  seen  before. 
In  tliese  meditations  many  miles  were  piu^seJ 
over,  many  byc^wny.s  sought  out,  many  turn- 
ings and  twistinga  BcientiEcally  perfarcued  to 
put  his  purBuers  off  tho  scent ;  but  at  last  he 
felt  faint  and  hungry,  and  was  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  tho  haunts  of  men. 
Some  smuko  at  a  littl*  distance  directed  liiru 
towards  a  village  at  the  toot  of  a  gentle 
etniirence,  lie  looked  out  for  a  public-house, 
and  a  little  way  across  a  field  he  perceived  a 
mansion  which  he  feibly  bcjirin  to  recognise 
aa  one  be  had  seen  before.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  house  of  cnti-rtainment ;  it  was  a  red 
brick  house;  it  stood  in  a  field  of  turnips;  it 
had  broken  chimney  pots. 

"  I  say,  my  man,"  lie  said  to  a  lad  often  or 
twelve  who  passed  him  while  gazing  on  the 
object  of  his  surprise,  "  tliore's  a  penny  for 
fim.     VVhcse  house  is  that?" 

"That  be  Doctor  ^Vhimbler'8,  air — ^thank'ee." 

Doctor  Whimbler's! — the  very  place  in  all 


tho  world  it  was  his  object  to  avoid  I  The 
love  of  life  grew  strong  as  the  danger  of 
death  drew  near.  lie  slunk  like  a  guilty 
wretch  from  hedgerow  to  hedgerow,  and 
finally  got  into  a  wayside  inn. 

Three  or  four  labouring  men  were  refresh- 
ing Ihemsjclves,  Belton  ordered  some  bread 
and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer. 

"  lie  was  dead,  I  toll  yc,  albre  Jem  Stokes 
got  up  to  the  Down,"  said  one. 

"  Well,  I  heard  say  that  he  groaned  four  or 
five  times  after  he  got  to  Whimbler's,"  said 
another ;  "  but  whoever  did  it  will  be  hanged, 
and  that's  a  great  comfort," 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  all  the  guests,  except  one. 
Mr.  BeltoQ  did  not  enjoy  his  bread  and  cheese 
so  much  aa  usual. 

"  It  was  X  duel,"  continued  the  first  oratori 
"about  Miss  Floricoond  at  the  Hall,  The  Cap- 
tain said  he  wouJd  have  her,  though  her  father 
had  promised  her  to  Sir  Charles.  So  Sir 
Charles  shot  the  Captain,  and  if  he's  hanged 
she  on't  have  ne'er  a  husband  at  all." 

This  seemed  to  b*;  considered  a  good  joke, 
and  the  men  laughed  accordingly.  Belton 
did  not  laugh,  but  he  joined  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  .Miss  Florimond  will  be  much  to  be 
pitied  "  he  said.     "  Who  was  the  Captain  ?" 

"  He's  the  dead  man  up  at  old  Whimbler's ; 
and  there  goes  the  beadle  for  the  Crowner's 
jury,"  said  the  man:  "they'll  send  out  a 
warrant  for  the  secowls,  and  I  'spose  tliey'll 
alt  be  hung  in  a  fortnighL" 

Bolton  left  unfinished  his  bread  and  cheese, 
paid  his  reckoning  without  saying  a  word, 
aud  walked  at  his  utmost  speeil  away  from 
the  fatal  neighbourhood.  A  coach  overtook 
him  when  he  was  nearly  worn  out.  It  was 
bound  for  London,  lie  got  inside,  pulled 
down  the  blinds  and  determined  to  keep  his 
own  counsel,  and  let  events  take  their  course. 

From  that  day  he  was  more  iittentive  to 
business  than  ever.  X  weight  was  on  him. 
But  it  was  like  the  weight  of  a  king's  crown; 
it  had  dignity  as  well  aS  care,  lie  was  the 
depository  of  a  tremendous  secret,  and  he 
swelled  with  the  consciou.'fncss  of  the  supe- 
riority which  this  gave  him  over  everybody 
he  met  A  week  parsed  on,  and  he  was 
unsuspected.  He  ventured  to  look  at  the 
newspapers.  Only  onco  he  c.iught  a  gh'mpse 
of  the  awful  subject  It  was  an  allusion  to 
the  late  fatal  duel  in  Ilflmpshire,  and  though 
the  reporter  was  wrong  in  tho  date  there 
could  be  no  doubt  it  alhidcd  to  the  same 
event  "  Tho  sccotuhi  have  absconded,  and 
have  hitherto  eluded  discovery.  One  of  thetn 
is  unknown  ;  and  tho  medical  man,  it  is  sup- 
posed, has  gone  to  America." 

Time  had  its  usual  soothing  effect  He  had 
visions  of  the  murdered  man  for  sorue  days, 
but  after  the  Inpso  of  a  (<tw  weeks  tlr;  strange 
longing  cime  upon  him  which  h.is  impelled  so 
many  evil  doers  to  visit  tho  scone  of  their 
iniquities.  He  would  go  to  li'is  in  urbt 
once  more,  and  naake  inqiiiricB  fot  himself. 
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He  would  find  out  who  Stiss  Florimond  at 
the  Hall  vrxs.  Florimond  was  a  beautiful 
name.  Bclton  was  romantic,  ia  spite  of 
weighing  thirteen  stone,  ^\^hat  nn  ending  it 
would  hi  if  he — but  then  there  was  that  Sir 
Charles,  the  actual  culprit  It  would  be  an 
excellent  secondary  punishment  to  cut  him 
out  So,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  Bclton 
ordered  a  new  suit  of  clothes ;  a  bright  preen 
satin  waistcoat ;  with  a  diamond  stud  in  the 
fiill  of  lii."i  yhirt,  which  would  have  equalled  a 
king's  ransom  if  it  had  been  real ;  a  pair  of 
boots  with  fixed  bras.s  spurs  on  the  heels; 
and  set  off,  without  consulting  anvbodv",  to 
resume  his  apartments  in  the  Rut  tn  urbe. 

The  pka  of  a  sudden  call  to  town  soon  ex- 
plained to  his  housekeeper  the  cause  of  Iris 
disappearance ;  and  ho  lost  no  time  in  making 
all  the  inquiries  he  could  venture  on  without 
exciting  suspicion.  With  this  view  he  re- 
sumed his  piscatorial  pursuits,  and  as  he  dis- 
covered that  near  the  scene  of  the  dreadful 
transaction  there  was  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment called  the  "Isaac's  Arms,"  in  honour  of 
old  Isaac  Walton,  he  betook  himself  to  his 
rod,  and  strolled,  in  a  very  unroncemcd 
manner,  from  brook  to  brook,  till,  at  the  close 
of  a  sharp  October  day,  he  found  biuLscIf  in 
tljo  coffee-room,  or  rather  the  bar,  of  the 
wishctl-fur  hotel. 

If  there  appears  a  little  fKrotitr  in  the  ease 
with  which  Mr.  Bclton  reconciled  himself  to 
the  sad  event,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  he 
consiikrcd  himself  free  from  any  moral  guilt 
attending;  the  affair.  lie  could  not  justly  be 
charged  with  any  intentional  wrong,  and  as 
be  had  only  had  a  very  few  minutes'  inter- 
course with  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  laws 
of  society,  he  had  no  feelings  of  regret 
ft>r  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend.  He  had, 
therefore,  got  entirely  over  the  first  shock 
of  the  scene  ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
I  fear  some  little  portion  of  pride  and  grati- 
fication mingled  with  his  remembratK-e  of  the 
dea<l.  It  is  not  every  ship-broker  who  takes 
part  in  a  duel  with  a  Sir  Charles.  "  A 
mcctin;^  "  ig  an  heir-loom  of  feudal  times,  and 
a  very  knightly  method  of  setllinf;  a  dispute. 
No  duellist  has  yet  been  han<;cd ;  and,  till 
that  tremendous  event  takes  place,  the  pistol 
will  be  the  only  argument  resorted  to  by 
people  who  have  perhaps  no  other  way  of 
showing  their  patrician  blood.  These  con- 
siderations had  some  weight  with  Mr.  Belton  ; 
and  though  he  would  have  scorned  to  join  a 
housebreiikor  in  forcing  his  way  into  a  larder, 
bo  con.sidered  it  rather  a  feather  in  hi.s  cap 
that  he  had  assisted  at  an  affair  of  honour. 
Murder  is  so  much  more  ari.stocratic  than 
theft 

The  bar  of  the  "  Isaac's  Arms  "  was  IcfV  in 
solitary  possession  to  Bclton  all  night  The 
landlurd  had  been  bottling  off  his  winter's  ale, 
and  felt  the  effects  of  the  operation  so  power- 
fully that  he  could  not  speak.  In  answer  to 
some  questions  about  Miss  Florimoad  at  the 
UaU,  he  hiccuped  a  good  deal  about  the  odds 


being  Are  to  oni^,  and  Uien  remembered  tbtt 
the  name  was  Miss  Rosamond,  and  thitt  sIm 
was  a  chestnut  Ally  rising  four.     The  candlM 
burnt  themselves  nearly  out — the  gusts  of  a 
rising  wind  were  heard  against  the  outsid* 
walls — a  pale,  watery  moon  moved  ghostlike 
in  the  sky,  like  the  wreck  of  the  flyitig  Dutch- 
man floating  noiselessly  over  the  wavi-s 
waiter,  who  enacted  the  parts  also  of  gji : 
and   stableman,  came   in  with  "  the   l 
man's  slippers,"  and  Bclton,  who  wa 
very  sleepy,  could  only  gather  from  the  i..i,,^i 
indistinct   replies  of  the   multifarious    fuQ> 
tionary,  that,  though  they  were  wry  dall  jmt 
now,  there  would  be  rare  doings  next  week, 
as  Sir  Charles  was  going  to  marry  the  younr 
lady  at  the  Hall.  The  surname  of  Sir  Cliarie* 
was  unknown  to  the  intelligent  hostler  ;  tli* 
Christian  name  of  the  young  lady  labou    ~ 
under  the  same  disadvantage.     He  had  ne . 
heard  him  called  anything  but  "SirCharlet 
— and  had  never  heard  her  called  anything  ti 
all.     But  the  marriage  was  to  be  on  Wcdm 
day,  and  both  horses  were  ordered  for  elc 
o'clock.  This  was  ample  food  for  a  long  se. 
of  meditations.     Miss   Florimond  was    goi 
to  marry  tlie  survivor — forgetting  the  ;      " 
young  fellow  who  had  died  for  her  .saki 
whole  picture  of  that  awful  hour  prei 
itself  afresh.     lie  saw  the  frightful  wounj^ 

the  preternatural  calm — the  rigid  features 1 

and  the  girl  was  about  to  lay  her  hand,  berore 
the  altar,  in  the  hand  of  Uie  man  who  had 
pulled  the  triggcr-^who  had  taken  Iho  '  , 
lie  tried  to  banish  the  thought,  but  «>i 
It  haunted  him,  and  oppressed  his  spurius 
yoml  the  power  of  brandy  to  rai.se  ih 
Great  were  his  efforts  in  that  way ;  and 
haps  hi.s  unnatural  excitement  was 
duced  by  the  unu.sual  quantity  he  drrmC 
explain  the  extraordinary  incident  \ 
occurred  tiiat  night  I  am  not  supersti  r 
but  it  is  useless  to  deny  tliat  persons  under 
strong  agitation  of  the  nervous  system  hare 
their  .senses  so  sharpened  that  they  see  strann 
unearthly  appearances  which  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  natun; 
and,  however  difficuU  it  may  be  to  bring  our- 
selves  to  a  belief  in  these  startling  departtms 
from  the  usual  course  of  human  affairs,  I  think 
that  the  evidence  that  "  such  things  be  "  ii 
irresistible  and  conclusive. 

The  "  lg.i.ic's  Arras"  was  a  long,  rarabliiui 
oldfnshioned    inn,   with   a  narrow 


running  through  it  from  end  to  end!  T& 
bedrooms  lay  to  the  south  of  this  passage, 
while  a  window  or  two  looked  northward  over 
some  quiet  fields,  by  the  side  of  which  lav  the 
parish  road.  With  the  candle  in  his  hnn^ 
Belton  paused  a  long  time  on  his  way  to  b«  — 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  nl 
had  grown  wilder  th.tn  before — the  wind 
louder — the  ob^icurntiona  of  the  moon  dftrkj 
and  more  frequent  In  ono  of  the  Huddt 
clearings  of  the  sky  he  thought  he  saw 
thing  in  motion  on  the  nan-ow  road,  but 
light  of  his  own  candle  confused  him. 
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he  laid  it  on  the  floor  of  the  passage  and 
looked  out  again.  The  quick  tramp  of  a 
horse  now  mut  his  ear,  and  wondering  who 
could  be  in  such  rapid  motion  at  that  time 
of  night,  and  in  that  retired  situation,  he 
slippLMJ  down  8tair3  and  went  out  by  the 
northern  door,  which  commanded  the  road 
by  which  Uie  travelk-r  must  puss.  The 
traveller  pulled  up  and  dismounted  within 
a  yard  of  where  he  stood.  The  moon 
was  under  a  cloud — he  could  see  Tery 
indistinctly. 

'*  Is  the  chi»iso  ready  ?  They  are  close 
at  hand,"  said  a  Toice  he  did  not  recog- 
nise. 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  said  Bclton. 

The  speaker  stArted — and  by  a  rapid  motion 
pulled  the  cloak  closer  round. 

"  Are  you  a  gentleman  V  resumed  the 
Toice  hurriedly. 

"  I  Bbould  think  I  was,"  replied  Helton. 

"Then  I  am  safe.  You  will  bo  secret — 
pass  on." 

The  clouds  dispersed  for  a  moment  The 
stranger  was  a  lady  of  tail  and  graC4;ful  pre- 
sence, closely  muQled,  but  revealing  enough 
of  shape  and  motion  in  the  riding  habit  in 
which  she  was  dressed,  to  complete  the  con- 
quer!! whidi  her  musical  voice  had  begun. 
But  Bclton  tiad  no  lime  for  the  display  of  his 
adriiiration.  The  stranger  disiappeured,  and 
the  horse,  when  left  to  itself,  cflcbrated  his 
recovered  liberty  by  some  well  directed  kicks 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  Mr.  Helton's 
eyes,  which  made  him  beat  a  rapid  retreat 
towards  the  house.  The  clatter  of  the  eman- 
cipated animal's  gnllop  was  shortly  lost  in 
distance,  and  Ilclton,  after  ten  minutes'  in- 
effectual search  for  the  mysterious  lad}',  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  discover  her  retreat  ;  and, 
wearied  more  than  ever,  chilled  with  the 
night  air,  and  puzzled  at  the  strange  event, 
he  went  once  more  up-stairs  and  entered  on 
the  long  narrow  passage  which  conducted  to 
his  room,  ills  candle  was  still  on  the  floor; 
and,  on  going  forward  to  lift  it  up,  he  saw  as 
distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  in  open  day  a 
figure,  standing  silent  and  erect  at  the  other 
end.  It  was  not  fancy  that  conjured  up  the 
terrible  Uppearance.  It  was  the  form  of  a 
tall  and  handsome  man — resting  the  left 
elbow  in  the  right  hand,  and  smoothing  the 
moustache — there  was  the  same  firm  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  round  the 
jaw  was  rolled  a  white  cloth  concealing  the 
check,  and  iiustaining  the  chin  cxactlj'  as  he 
had  Seen  it  applied  by  the  surgeon  on  the 
morning  of  the  death. 

Ik'lton  gazed  horror-struck  for  some  time. 
The  figure  made  no  movement  There  it 
stood  ti.\ed  and  rigid,  still  playing  with  the 
moustache,  and  looking  with  ><i0sc  unearthly 
eyes  as  if  expecting  to  be  addressed  by  the 
witness  of  his  (ate,  Belton  could  stand  the 
sight  no  longer,  but  made  a  forn'ard  rush  to 
seize  his  i'»ndle.  In  his  terror  and  a^tation 
be  overturned  the  light,  and  the  duellist  and 


his  second  were  left  in  total  darkness.  Ever 
through  the  long  hours  of  that  awful  night 
Belton  who  groped  his  way  to  his  bed,  saw 
nothing  but  the  features  of  the  murdered 
man  ;  near  him — near  him  they  seemed  to 
come  ;  if  sleep  for  a  moment  closed  his  eyes, 
cle.ircr  and  clearer  the  phantom  nse  to 
view  ;  and  feverish,  ill,  and  with  conscience 
awakened  with  all  its  slings,  be  rose  c.nrly  in 
the  morning,  and,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
adventures  of  the  night,  betook  himself  to 
town. 

There  w.is  something  too  painful  in  this 
incident  to  be  kept  entirely  to  himsclt 
ile  told  it  to  his  friends.  I  heard  it  very 
soon  after  it  occurred  ;  and  though  we  all 
goodnaturtdly  laboured  to  dispel  bis  allusion, 
it  was  in  vain.  Ho  became,  as  the  saying 
is,  an  altered  character.  He  subscribed 
to  ch.aritics,  and  became  governor  of  hos- 
pitals, and  grew  immensely  rich,  and  had 
a  charming  family,  lind  gave  dinners  to 
lord;),  and  put  Charlie  Belton,  bis  eldest 
son,  into  the  crack  regiment  of  the  service, 
The  memory  of  the  night  at  the  "  Isaac's 
..Vrms"  by  these  means  was  beginning  to 
die  out,  or  at  least  it  was  not  so  much  talked 
of  as  before.  But,  about  two  years  ago, 
he  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  Gravcsend  in 
a  magnificent  new  ship  he  had  just  launched. 
which  wns  going  to  carry  out  the  recently 
appointed  (iovernor  to  one  of  our  noblest 
dependencies.  The  gre.nt  man  was  to  embark 
at  Gravcsend,  and  Belton  resolved  to  p^t 
everything  ready  for  his  reception.  The 
cabins  designed  for  his  Excellency  and  Ruito 
were  fitted  up  as  if  for  an  Indian  King,  and 
very  difKcult  to  please  roust  his  Excellency 
have  been,  if  he  felt  discontented  with  the 
attention  bestowed  on  his  comfort  The 
email  vessel  which  brought  him  on  board 
at  Itravesend  was  to  take  us  on  shore.  The 
(Jovernor  stepped  on  deck  and  was  received  by 
Helton  with  nil  the  respect  duo  to  his  rank. 
Ik'  was  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  s»i]>ported  on  his  arm  a  lady  a  few  years 
younger  but  still  wearing  the  remtiins  of 
c.\(|uisite  beauty.  With  somewhat  haughty 
manners  he  had  a  bold  manly  appearance 
which  attracted  notice,  and  a  sweet  smile 
which  won  our  liking.  He  stood  near  the 
helm  and  looked  with  atlmtration  nt  the  pro- 
portions of  the  noble  ship.  Helton  shook 
hands  with  him  and  wished  him  a  prosperous 
voyage.  We  then  got  into  the  vessel  at  the 
side,  and  on  looking  onCc  more  to  the  quarter- 
deck wo  had  left — "  Sec  there  ! — see  there  !" 
whispered  Helton  to  me.  "Look  how  he 
sUnds  1" 

The  Governor  had  rested  bis  left  elbow 
in  his  hand,  and  was  smoothing  his  raons- 
tnche.  There  was  a  risible  scar  on  his 
left  cheek,  imperfectly  concealed  by  his 
whisker. 

"  That's  the  man  I  saw  die  on  tho 
Ihiiiipshire  Downs,  whose  ghost  I  saw  at 
the  '  Isaac's  Arms.'     I  can't  be   mistaken." 
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"  Perhaps  jou  «re,"  I  said.  "  Perhaps  he 
was  only  wounded — perhaps  he  ran  nway 
with  the  intended  bride  of  hia  rival — 
perhitpa  you  bud  taken  loo  much  brandy  and 
water." 

But  Belton  was  OTercome  with  afitonish- 
tnciit  On  arriving  in  town  we  looked  at  one 
of  the  biographical  compilations  of  the  day ; 
wc  found  ne  had  served  in  nil  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  that  he  had  married  Miss  Flori' 
mond,  daughter  of  Alfred  Hope,  Esquire,  of 
the  Hall. 

Belton  was  disappointed  and  displeased  to 
find  that  his  ghostly  visitation  had  faded  in 
the  light  of  common  day.  But  there  arc 
gome  people  who  turn  everything  to  profit. 
Charlie  Belton  was  shortly  afterwards 
ordered  on  foreign  service  within  the  limits 
of  hi.<  Excellency's  command.  A  letter 
from  Belton,  with  an  account  of  his  share 
in  certain  tj-ansactions  long  ago,  produced 
a  friendship  which  it  is  probable  will  never 
decrease.  Charlie  is  aide-do-camp  to  the 
Oovemor,  and  has  outstripped  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  rapidity  of  his  rise.  And 
Belton  himself  tlnnks  tliat  duels  arc  somc- 
timoB  excellent  things,  and  is  no  believer  in 
ghofiU. 

CHIPS. 

V0ICK8    FKOM   THB   DEEP. 

TnERE  have  drifted  ashore  to  us  a  chip 
or  two  sent  over  ships'  sides.  One  is  a  letter 
from  a  master  mariner  at  the  Antipodes, 
evoked  by  two  former  articles  in  this  jour- 
nnL*  The  master  mariner  not  only  conllnus 
the  account  that  has  been  given  in  these 
pages  of  the  Sailors'  liomcs  Afloat,  but 
even  reveals  to  us,  below  the  lowest  deep 
depicted  there,  a  lower  deep.  Worse  than 
^e  to])-gallant,  he  says,  is  the  lower  fore- 
castle. 

The  main  thing  to  be  seen  to  by  anj'  man 
who  desires  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
Benraan  is,  savs  our  friend,  "better  hoii.so- 
roora,  that  when  they  arc  off  duty,  they 
ma}'  liavc  a  place  sotiicwimt  fit  for  a  human 
being  to  live  in.  Act  of  Parliament  says 
they  arc  to  have  nine  feet  of  deck  space ; 
now,  any  one  that  knows  anything  of 
shipboard,  must  be  aware  that  this  is  not 
CDOupli  when  it  is  measured,  ns  it  is  in  a 
ship's  forLi-nstle,  with  the  round  of  the  bow 
and  chnincnblcs  going  through  it  Any 
rcspectalile  sailor-mnu  alway.s  has  a  chest 
to  hold  his  clotliL's,  ic,  and  I  have  frequently 
been  obliged  to  allow  some  of  them  to  put 
their  chestx  below,  away  from  the  place  they 
lire  in,  to  make  room  for  the  others.  Only 
give  the  British  seaman  better  accommoda- 
tion on  board  his  vessel,  be  a  little  more 
libiTal  in  his  dietary  scale,  and  there  would 
not,  I  venture  to  say,  be  one  fximplaint  for 
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every    hundred 
time." 

We  think  there  would  not 

Another  chip  comes  from  an  En( 
man  who  has  picked  up  experience 
board  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  St 
navy,  and  speaks  of  such  a  visit 
is  in  the  power  of  every  courteous  Er 
lishman  vi.<iting  America  to  pay  to  at 
firc-spitter  that  sails  under  the  stars  ani, 
strinca  "  I  found  the  officers  much  tuor* 
civil  nnd  good-natured  than  our  own.  Cap- 
tain  Fits-premier  would  think  that  a  mere 
trnvollcr  in  search  of  information  ought  to 
go  to  blue  hooks,  and  he  would  resent  tfa* 
intrusion  of  a  strange  man  with  a  card  ape 
the  quarter-deck.  Captain  Chckc,  howcvc 
of  New  York,  was  ready  to  give  infer 
tion  to  the  full  extent  of  his  own  knot 
ledge. 

"  A  regulation  in  America  forbid - 
to  employ  seamen  not  subjects  of  i 
States.  Immense  numbers  of  lltr  ...„,.  ...tvi 
lieges,  and  of  those  she  may  one  day  bo"i 
able  to  Rpare,  continue  to  evade  this  rcgult, 
tion,  and  obtain  employment  as  Amcricant 
Tho  United  States  Government  pays  nbl  j 
Ixxlled  seamen  about  two  pound.s  a  montt 
and  allows  to  them  such  superabundant 
tions  that  ten  men  usually  live  upon  the  fo.. 
of  eight  :  they  mess  together  ami  receive  thj. 
difTercncc  in  money.  Their  pay  is,  howevorj 
generally  kept  in  arrcar  to  prevent  desei 
tion ;  advances  are  never  made.  Tlio  Aincr 
cans  are  in  one  point  quite  as  weak  as  wc] 
they  fire  a  great  many  useless  sahites,  nn 
every  limcagun  is  discharged  four-fil\li.s  of  k 
dollar  fly  away  in  smoke  out  of  the  AincricBn 
treasury." 

We  are  to  be  tempted  Into  no  rcnaarkSe^ 
of   our   own  upon   tlie   British   Admiralt 
and  tho  perfection  at  which  by  long  practiJ 
its  workmen    have    arrived   in   the    art 
sawing  ships  asunder.     Wc  have  produced 
our  chips   wet  from   the  sea,  and  will  nc 
let  them    become    dry  over    tho   heal 
what    might    prove    a    tedious    discusao 


TUCKED  DP. 

LrrKBATCKE — though  I  do  not  say   it  as 
a  lazy  man — is  full  of  sleep.      Sancho  Panza 
blessed  tlie  man  who  invented  it.    For  Shikka 
spc-arc's  opinion  see  Jlcnry  Fourth,  Macbc 
and  other  of  his  well-known  writings. 
Hall,  too,  is  not  the  only  author  of  pr 
has  delighted  us  with  beautiful  reflectioi 
that  Great  Restorer.     To  go  no  farther,  there 
is  myself.    I  prosed  upon  it  in  the  fir.st  TolunaOj 
of  Household  Words,  page  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three.     But  what  is  sleep,    taken    bi 
itself?    What  is  sleep  on  a  chair  ?  and,  -wit 
deference  to  Shakespeare,  I  may  ask,  pcrhapa, 
what  is  the  comfort  of  sleep  on  the  top  of  « 
,  ship's  mast  ?     Blessings  on  bed!     It  ia  bnta 
\  Borrj  •mn.l.let  Vo  thoiX  i^'gVs  raawx^  us  to  1 
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"  wrapped  ronnd  with  sleep  as  with  a  gar- 
ment" if  wc  are  not  wroppca  round  also  with 
sheet!!  mid  blankets. 

There  is  something — in  a  domestic  way  at 
any  ™t«— sacred  about  bed.  Not  only  by 
man,  but  by  all  animals,  it  is  agreed  that 
wherever  tho  Bed  is  tlicre  is  Home.  The 
tiger  picks  his  dinner  up  anywhere  in  the 
forest ;  the  cormorant  speeds  over  the  waves 
and  devours  his  prey  wherever  it  is  caught. 
But  when  they  retire  within  themselves — 
when  they  go  home  to  repose  after  their 
toils — mail,  beast,  and  bird  retire  each  to  a 
fixed  resting-pUice.    At  night,  when 

The  SOB- fowl  hw  gone  to  hor  neat, 
The  beast  is  htid  down  in  his  Isir, 

sea-fowl  and  beast  are  in  their  homos,  and  so 
arc  men,  except  those  few  of  them  who  have 
been  led  by  their  social  propensities  to  moot 
with  one  another. 

Civilized  man  works  hard  with  head  and 
limb* ;  a  pood  bed  is  therefore  of  importance 
to  hira,  To  sleep  on  the  bore  ground  implies 
— at  least  in  cliraatcs  such  as  ours — the  ex- 
treme want,  a  wont  more  extreme  than  e^en 
hoinelessness ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
lie  on  Ijcds  of  down  is  a  proverbial  way  of 
expressing  the  condition  of  those  who  pos- 
sess every  fleshly  comfort  in  perfection.  Wc 
know  the  man  by  his  bed.  It  is  the  sign  and 
ombleui  of  his  whole  nmteriol  condition.  1 
am  not  sure  whether  a  minute  analysis  of 
men's  beds  would  not  reveal  as  much  of 
character  as  an  examination  of  their  skulls. 
There  may  arise,  some  day,  practitioners  who 
will  construct  out  of  this  hint  a  science,  call- 
ing it  Tlialamology.  It  should  include  a 
study  of  the  bumps' left  upon  the  caueh  after 
a  Bleeper  has  arisen. 

Latin  wi'itcrs,  and  especially  the  satirists, 
when  angry  with  luxury,  giruck  at  their 
countrymen  with  most  effect  bv  lashing  them 
in  brd.'  They  urged  against  them  many  pic- 
turesque descriptions  of  the  rude  state  of  the 
beds  of  their  forefathers.  Even  the  wealthi- 
est of  the  real  old  Romans  were  content  to 
sltqi  on  .sti-aw,  or  on  dry  leaves,  laiJ  on  the 

f'ljuucl  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  beasts, 
tyraology — good  scnont  to  Hiatoiy  when 
kindly  used — testifies  to  the  fact.  'Of  the 
two  Latin  words  commonly  uiJtd  to  mean 
bods  or  couches,  one  implies  tliat  the  mate- 
rial of  bed  was  originally  "  gathered"  for  the 
purpose — gleaned  out  of  the  fields  or  off  the 
trees  I  the  other,  tliat  the  substances  used 
were  tin'sted,  and  formed  into  niBltra.s.ses, 
ju.ft  lis  the  coarser  kind  of  mats  arc  made  in 
England  at  thi»  day. 

Juvenal  drew  a  savagt?,  Salvator-like 
sketch  of  an  nncicnt  Roman  matron'.t  coii- 
ju!,'al  couch,  and  it  is  probably  correct 
enough.  But  as  such  writers  believed  that 
men  sprang  first  out  of  the  ground,  or  were 
spontaneously  generated  out  of  mud  or 
slime,  it  ia  np'  remarkable  if  they  erred  in 


supposing  that  cverv  other  ^--,- 
aftcr  the  manner  of  their  aucestors. 
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of  the  two  most  ancient  writings  extant,  bed* 
aro  repeatedly  mentioned,  as  familiarly  oa 
we  should  speak  about  them  now.  Nor  is  it 
likely  they  were  cither  rude  in  fashion,  or 
of  mean  materials ;  because  one,  in  partica- 
Irn-,  of  the  books  alluded  to  describes  a  state 
of  society  so  wcU  supplied,  not  merely  with 
the  necessaries  but  the  elegancies  of  life,  that 
no  less  than  between  twenty  and  thirty  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  musical  instruments  ara 
named  in  it.  The  oommodioofnesa  and 
beauty  of  the  furniture  and  instruments  for- 
merly in  use  among  the  Orientals,  are  like- 
wise attested  by  eslant  sculptmes  of  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  As  for  Uomcr's  heroca, 
their  beds  were,  indeed,  laid  upon  the  floor ; 
but  they  were  made  of  skins  with  the  wool 
or  fur  on,  spread  over  NUth  fine  carpets,  and 
these  again  covered  with  rich  purple  Etxiffs. 
llie  Greeks  in  later  times  slept  upon  raised 
beds. 

But  they  were  the  descendants  of  those 
old  lu.\ury-abhorring  Romans,  who  in  the 
period  of  the  Empire — and  even  earlier — • 
attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  luxury — if 
luxury  be  costliness — in  the  opi>ointmeiit8 
of  their  couches.  They  derived  hints  towards 
this,  and  nuitij'  another  notion  of  voluptuous- 
ness, from  the  nations  they  subdued;  and 
they  went  for  to  better  the  instruction. 
Their  beds  were  filled  with  the  most  delicate 
down ;  their  mattrasses  were  stuffed  with 
finest  wool.  If  wood  continued  to  ]«  the 
material  used  for  the  framework  of  their  hcd- 
stcad.s,  and  dining  couches,  it  waa  richly 
wrought  and  inlaid.  Ivory,  however,  was 
preferred — then  silver — iiually,  gold;  the 
costly  fabric  being,  in  each  case,  made  doubly 
precious  by  the  sculptor's  skill,  and  sprtott 
with  cushions  and  counterpanes  of  gold  and 
purple.  Such  delights  were,  of  course,  then, 
as  now,  attainable  only  by  the  rich.  Tho 
plebeian,  even  oftcr  Sulln's  time,  still  slept, 
as  his  onccstors  had  done  in  the  time  of  Nn- 
niQ,  stretched  upon  a  straw  or  flock-fidod 
truss ;  and  still,  at  the  late  ago  when  Pliny 
wrote,  the  soldier's  camp  bed  was  no  softer. 

In  none,  perhaps,  of  the  manifold  oppli- 
anccs  of  human  life,  are  diffcreuccs  of  condi- 
tion and  resources  mora  observable  than  in 
the  means  employed  for  getting  rest.  A  con- 
sideration of  climate  enters  lagfoly,  of  course, 
into  the  great  bed  question.  The  Esquimaux 
contrives  a  couch  on  tho  bench  that  lines 
his  snow-built  hut,  and  lies — snugly  enougV 
— overlaid  with  raosi  and  pkins,  well  warm*  a 
and  lighted  by  his  seal  oil  lamp.  Tlie 
native  of  the  tropica  lies  do^vn,  without 
any  covering,  beneath  his  fiiil  shelter  of 
palm  leaves  J  or,  for  greater  coolness  and 
security,  may  sling  his  hammock  l»ctwcen 
tree;!,  and  sleep,  rocked  by  the  odout-laAcvi. 
night- wind.  Such  cciTvVrasi\%  a-xc  o^rewSc^t  »» 
well  as  Tvcccssat7  •,  ot  V\ft  V'wo  wvc>iivo?«,  «a^o- 
is  in  its  way  wi\M.\Xy  cotv^acVsc  ^»*  "S^V:^ 
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Not  no  iiffri'tnblc — and  surely  not  eb  nece«- 
sarv — arc  the  cuntraKts  that  shock  an  inquirer 
into  beds,  on  our  own  soil.  Here,  while 
there  Ate  some  who  can  sink  nightly  to  rest 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  delicious  accessories 
of  more  tlian  llomaii  luxury,  a  greater  num- 
ber keep  cold  Christmas  ujjon  heaps  of  ro^s 
and  vermin,  on  the  cleaner  earth.  And  if 
wc  do  not  talk  of  such  extremes,  yet,  taking 
OS  u  test  die  beds  nnd  bod-linen  of  the  la- 
bouiitig  elasscs,  and  of  tho  classes  nearest 
them  in  station,  we  shall  tiiid  our  countrymen 
to  be  less  comfortably  furnished  than  their 
equals  in  adjacent  countries. 

Mi^ery,  they  say,  makes  men  acquainted 
with  strange  Kcdfellcns;  and  it  makes  him 
Mquainted  also  nith  strange  beds,  and  it  is 
not  misery  alone  that  can  do  that.  They 
who  havo  travelled  much,  and  througit 
oountrius  differing  much  in  custom  and  in 
climate,  must  have  felt  every  contra.st 
■troDgly  in  this  respect.  Imagine  the 
tnuisicr,  rapid  as  travelling  now  is,  from 
K  neiit  of  eider-plumage  in  one  'of  the 
aybaritir  capitals  of  Europe,  to  the  coarse 
rug  of  an  Arab  tent,  or  Iialf  a  blanket  at  the 
dljginga. 

Grcar  is  the  voiicty  of  uelination  in  tiie 
choice  of  pillows ;  some  fancying,  or  re^juir- 
ing  them  high,  some  low  ;  some  hiu-d,  sonic 
soft.  Madame  PfeiHcr,  who  has  tried  tho 
pillows  of  many  lands,  avers  that  the  woo<lcn 
Dolstcrs  of  the'CliincRC  arc  particularly  com- 
fortable. And  was  not  Jacob  content  with  a 
■tono  ? 

There  is  material  for  bed-making  frequent- 
ly jnentioned  by  the  poets  of  a  certain  class 
to  which  Some  reference  ought  to  be  made — 
roses.  Who  has  not  heard  of  "  a  bed  of 
roflcs  ?"  M'ho  has  ever  seen  them  mentioned 
by  any  upholsterer  in  his  list  of  lK>dding  ? 
But  if  the  poets  mean  a  garden  bed  of  roses, 
full  of  thorns — their  vegetable  fleas— let 
thera  indulge  themselves  with  a  stn-tch  out 
in  the  moonlight,  or  tho  rain,  until  the  gar- 
dener sticks  his  rake  into  them  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  am  for  a  snug  room,  and  a  bed  of  the 
best  hnisc-hoir.  Wherever  rhyme  docs  not 
forbid — even,  I  tliink,  in  spite  of  rhjine — 
I  would  suggest  printing  in  such  passages, 
horsc-hoir  for  roses  in  all  future  editions  of 
such  jKJcms. 

Surely  we  ought  not  to  have  fiilsc  notions 
of  bid,  when  we  spend  in  it  a  third  part  of 
our  lives.  We  ought  to  respect  it  too.  It  is 
ojir  birthplace.  There  we  lay,  when  there 
were  lavished  upon  our  unconscious  infancy 
the  tirst  outpourings  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness. There  we  have  rested  through  onr 
niea.slc.s,  and,  a,i  children,  folt  the  luxury  of 
being  ill — a  little  ill — ^_just  ill  enough  tr»  be 
kept  wann  in  bed ;  the  ulijcct,  all  day,  of  fond 
service  and  ottentioji,  and  dismissed  at  night- 
fall to  sound  sleep,  with  a  double  portion  of 
warm  kis-ses  and  good-nights.  Grown  people, 
too,  have  felt  that  luxuiy  of  sick-bed  care, 
"  It  is  worth  while  being  sick,"  exclaimed. 


in  his  dying  days,  a  lato  distinguished  natvv- 
ral  philoiiuphcr — "  It  is  worth  v»  hile  beioc 
sick,  to  see  how  kind  every  one  is  !" 

Scenes  raried   as   thoso   that  the   wx 
without  has  witnessed — some  more  toncl:  , 
than  any  that  its  greater  stage  has  had 
show — have  the  bed  for  their  centre,  and 
bed-room  walls  for  their  circunifert—'  ■■     V- 
the  outer  woild,  however,  has  b<>; 

truded   upon   its   seclusion.     In    :_ 

chambers,  kings  and  ministers  have  held 
their  levies  (thence  so  named) ;  and  fait 
ladies  have,  ere  now,  received  their  visiton 
and  adorers,  cither  behind  bed-curtains  or  «t 
their  toilets. 

The  word  is  full  of  affecting  bed  scenes 
Gloomily  from  his  meagre  pillow  the  poor 
man  who  is  sick  looks  out  upon  a  deaolala 
homo;  now  raising  his  eyes  imploringly 
heavenward;  now,  wiih  a  smile  thnt  slidM 
quickly  into  a  sigh,  playing  languidly  witil 
the  emaciated  child  that  sits  hc<«ido  him. 
He  chides  and  cnothes,  by  tams,  tho  voic 
of  the  Little  ones  that  cry  for  bread  altc 
natcly  to  him  and  to  theirmothcr.  His  he«14 
and  strength  were  the  sole  wealth  of 
sninll  houiiehold ;  bnt  its  sources  are 
up,  as  the  shallow  brook  dries  in  the  dar 
heat.  Alas  for  those  who  must  draw  vra 
thence  or  i)orish,  when  there  is  left  to 
nothing  hut  the  empty  bed. 

Then  we  may  change  the  scene,  and  thinl^ 
of  the  sick  bed  of  the  Chri.stinn  statesman, 
the  philosopher,  or  the  divine.  We  may 
hear  Walsingham  repress  the  ill-timed  jocu- 
laritv  of  courtlv  friends;  and  Hurghley,  lik^, 
Jacob  of  old,  f^lessing  the  sorrowing  cir  ' 
that  surrounded  him.  We  may  hear  Jcx 
making  n  pulpit  of  his  d«ith-bed ;  or  Not 
ton,  with  that  holy  humility  which 
longs  always  to  tho  great  and  goo^ 
speaking  of  his  immortal  labours  as  tha 
pastime  of  a  child  who  picks  up  shells  Qpui 
the  brink  of  the  wide  unknown  sea.  We 
may  think  of  Schwartz,  who,  when  qii«- 
ble  to  leave  his  niis>ionajy'»  trovcUing  cot, 
still  employed  himficlf  in  the  instruction  of 
tho  nH'ccd'onntc  Hindoo,  We  mnv  Btt, 
in  a  hundred  thousand  instances,  Iiow  k 
good  man's  bed  may  be  made  a  school  of 
wisdom,  and  preach  more  truth  than  was  i 
uttered  in  Athenian  porticoes,  with  bett 
emphasis  than  ever  has  been  icachcd  hx  an] 
orator  whose  voice  has  rolled  under  til 
fretted  vault  or  echoed  down  the  ni.-sles  of  i 
cathechal.  But  all  bed  thoughts  ore  not  i 
or  solemn.  Bed  taken  in  large  doses  is 
cure,  1  think,  for  disappointment.  Bacodl 
lay  many  days  in  bed  after  his  disgi-aee.  I_ 
could  quote  cases  in  which  a  subsidenc 
between  the  sheets  has  proved  in  no  sma 
degree  effectual  as  a  cure  for  a  ba<l  fall 
sprained  heart  in  love.  Tindcrides  receive 
n  prostrating  blow,  when  his  proivisnls  wc 
rejected  by  Cloantha;  for  believing  hiniM 
to  be  despeniLcly  earnest,  yd  intertnin5ngi_. 
the  same  timo  a  fair  opinion  of  tho  ralae  of 
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his  offer,  it  hud  rot  ocnirred  to  him  to  an- 
ticipate any  rebuff.  Being  repelled,  however, 
lie  retreated  to  bia  chamber,  and  to  bed. 
Day  after  day  wont  by — bia  friends  despaired 
of  ever  accing  him  again.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnipf-ht,  Tindcrides  reappeared  among  living 
men  in  i;ood  health  and  spirits,  went  about 
his  atfairs  as  usual,  and  has  never  since 
mentioned  Cloanlha's  name.  All  that  he  had 
of  her  be  sinotiiercd  in  bed,  and  lived  at  ea.He 
ever  thereafter. 

A  noticeable  and  necessary  circumstance, 
connected  with  true  lying  in  bed;  is  tlic 
entire  giving  up  of  one'.s  self  to  the  peciili- 
aritics — as  lar  as,  in  such  a  place,  they  can  he 
indulged — of  one's  own  natural  character. 
Together  with  the  drtw-s  and  ornaments  of 
the  day,  we  lay  aside  what  Mr.  Carlylo 
calls  i(s  .<»harns.  Bed  makes  of  us  unsophisti- 
cated men  and  women.  The  LfOrd  Chancellor 
might  be  a  costcrmongcr,  or  a  costcrmonger 
n  Lord  Chancellor,  when  they  arc  both 
upon  their  bacWs.  Bed  brings  them  to  a 
level. 

The  maid  that  chares — and,  for  her  reward, 
as  she  acknowletlgcs,  "enjoys  her  bed" — is 
no  freer  of  imb,  or  more  natural  of  breathing, 
than  the  most  fastidious  lady  in  the  land.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  which  of  the  two  may 
snore. 

Widely  different,  however,  doubtless,  are 
tlic  dreams  of  folks  so  different.  Though  it 
is  not  at  all  the  fact,  that  people  dream  most 
at  night  about  things  that  hare  occupied 
them  in  the  daytime,  yet  it  is  true,  that  the 
gener.'d  complexion  of  dreams  is  in  harmony 
with  each  person's  peculiar  character  and 
habits.  The  courtier,  the  lawyer,  the  parson, 
the  solilier— .ill  alike  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
same  Quocn  Mab — dream  each  with  a  charac- 
teristic difference.  0«r  dreams  lake  their 
colour  from  conscience,  as  well  as  from  ex- 
perience. They  arc,  besides,  as  much  influ- 
enced by  natural  temperament,  as  by  any 
other  agency.  The  melancholy  and  con- 
templative ilamlct  had  bad  dreams ;  while 
many  li  dillcrently  tempered  nino  has  had  to 
com ji lain  of  the  cock — or,  if  a  Londoner,  the 
sweep  who 

"  Keft  Bwny 
nU  fanoUd  blUs,  nod  brongbl  nutMiUuitiul  woo," 

Perhaps  the  most  marvellous  among  bed 
incidents,  is  tliat  a  sleeping  man  should  quit 
his  phicc  of  refuge  ;  that  in  dark  nights  ami 
while  his  senses  arc  chained  up,  .a  person  shall 
get  up  out  of  his  bed  to  perform  a  series  of 
actions,  for  the  perfornanco  of  which  in  his 
rraking  hours  the  carefullest  use  of  the  .senses 
is  quite  indispensable.  For  the  sleeper  to 
get  out  of  bed  is  at  least  irrational,  and  it  is 
very  marvellous,  for  even  when  we  are  awake 
the  act  of  ri.sing  is  not  cosy. 

Wbat  are  wc  to  do  at  night,  if  we  don't 
sleep?  We  cannot  all  live  the  life  of  the 
Wrti£cer  or  field  labourer. 


"Re.  all  day, 
Bweoti  in  tho  eye  of  PhoBDcu ;  and  at  night 
Sleeps  in  £l>'»iuin." 

But  the  man  of  thought  is  very  often  wake- 
ful. He  may  need  more  sleep  than  others, 
but  he  will  not  alwai'S  have  it.  In  periods 
of  mental  anxiety,  too,  and  in  sickness  and 
old  age,  sleep,  which  so  freely  visits  the 
healthy,  the  happy,  and  the  yoimg,  is  apt, 
like  a  false  friend,  to  keep  at  a  disUmcc.  It 
is  hard,  sometimes,  for  the  best  and  wisest 
to  fill  an  unquiet  night  with  peaceful  rumina- 
tions. Tho  best  use  of  such  hours  is  tho 
devotional.  The  author  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Hymns,  sung  by  every  English  child, 
likewise  composed  one,  which  is  less  known, 
for  midnight ;  it  was  his  custom,  at  the  proper 
hour,  to  accompany  tliis  hymn  with  his  lute. 
Dr.  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  in 
whom  wc  witness  the  ncare.=;t  recent  approach 
in  tho  Church  of  .England  to  a  truly  pri- 
mitive bishop,  was  often  heard  in  his  sick- 
bed, soothing  the  hours  of  wakefulness  and 
pain  with  midnight  orLsona.  After  the  death 
of  another  prelate  of  the  like  stjimp,  An- 
drcwes,  the  manuscript  of  whose  Book  of 
Devotion,  now  equally  familiar  to  tho  scho- 
lar's desk  and  to  the  t-ible  of  the  cottager, 
was  found  in  his  bed  "so  soiled  by  usage, 
and  stained  with  tears,  that  it  was  scarcely 
readable." 

Another  useful  bed  employment  when  one 
waits  for  sleep,  is  to  recaJ  to  distinct  remem- 
brance agreeable  and  innocent  passages  of 
one's  past  life,  to  renew  virtuous  friendships, 
to  rejoice  ap^ia  over  just  successes,  to  en- 
courage A  ju.st  sentiment  concerning  them. 
Bi.shop  Hall  (who  has  a  One  pas.sage,  some- 
where, in  relation  to  this  sulyect)  observer 
th.nt  he  is  a  miserable  student  who  allows  his 
waking  thoughts  at  night  to  rim  in  (he  same 
current  as  his  work  by  day.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  faith  in  the  benefit  of  concentrated 
thought,  as  a  refreshment — an  anodyne — to 
a  brain  wearied  with  the  ran<lom  freaks  of 
it.s  own  wakeful  fancy.  Some  students — 
among  whom  the  great  thinker,  Dcscartea, 
may  be  quoted — have  adopted  the  practice  of 
making  their  bed  their  ttudy ;  tempted  to 
this  abuse  of  a  good  thing  by  experience  of 
tho  aid  to  profound  meditation  afforded  by 
the  easy,  recumbent  posture,  and  the  silence 
of  a  solitary  chamber. 

The  last  lying  in  bed,  what  is  that  likct 
One  wonders  how  that  person  feels,  whose 
whale  world  li!i;s  hcen  turned  into  a  bedstead. 
What  arc  the  feelings  of  the  man  so  cribbed 
and  c.iliiiied,  when  he  thinks  of  the  work  at 
that  time  being  done  in  the  sunlight  by  the 
healthy  and  the  strong?  Then,  however,  is 
the  time  for  looking  forward. 

For,  there  is  another  bed  to  come — the 
grave — and  it  is  only  a  teni[njniry  resting- 
place.  So  poetry  names  it  the  "  narrow  bed," 
but  it  is  tho  poetry  of  simple  truth.  Wo 
make  the  grave,  too,  in  a  cemetery  ;  and  what 
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docs  cemetery  nicanf  Etymology  replies  that 
it  means  dormitory.  Itisabcdrooia-HDOthiDg 


THE  HORSE  GUARDS  RAMPANT. 

Ir  Sense  were  duly  installed  at  the 
Horse  Guards  as  commander-in-chief  for  a 
twelve  month,  rice  Tradition  invalided,  there 
would  soon  be  bustle  in  tlie  British  army. 
Almost  everything  needs  to  be  changed  ex- 
cept the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  men.  We 
have  bnve  soldiers  who  go  hampered  into 
battl»,  and  arc  nercr  beaten — figliting  oflen, 
it  is  true,  with  other  bodies  of  lucn  hajospcrcd 
absurdly  like  thomselTes,  They  wear  coats  of 
the  briphlcst  colour,  that  they  may  be  easy 
marks  for  the  shot  of  the  enemy;  thoy 
are  half-etrangled  with  stocks  which  prevent 
the  free  pas.<ago  of  venous  blood  out  of  the 
head,  and  hinder  the  brain  from  working 
ckarly,  or  the  eye  from  keeping  its  sight 
keen.  The  infantry  are  ill-clothed,  and 
march  with  their  chests  oppressed  bv  the 
iU-arranged  belt  of  a  clumgy  and  ncaTj 
knapsack  which  is  a  direct  cause  of  diaeoaa. 
The  cavalry  are  perched  on  military  saddles, 
and  taught  to  ride  in  a  military  style,  which 
is  not  half  so  free  and  firm  as  the  style  usually 
adopted  by  the  same  men  when  they  go  out 
after  the  hounds  and  ride  like  Englisli  gentle- 
men— the  best  riders  in  all  Europe.  Their 
swords,  grated  down  in  steel  scabbards, 
ore  scarcely  more  capable  of  cutting,  than 
policemen's  truncheons;  their  carbines  arc 
so  aiung  OS  to  gall  the  wearer's  hips  if 
his  horse  trota ;  and  the  rider  is  so  heavily 
-weighted  vnlh  encumbrances  of  arms  ai}'d 
armour,  that  the  best  horse  cannot  sustain 
a  f>aco  of  si'ven  miles  an  hour.  Wc  could  fill 
aomo  columns  with  a  mere  bald  list  of  the 
things  that  require  alteration  in  the  British 
army. 

We  are  certainly  not  fighting  men  our- 
selves, and  we  cannot  read  in  a  cold-blooded 
way  about  hacking  and  hewing.  Inevitable 
ea  war  for  some  time  mu»t  continue  to  be, 
we  ore  never  ablo  to  Icove  out  of  sight  its 
misery  and  horror.  No  feeling  of  humanitj-, 
however,  can  induce  us  to  reDiaiu  contented 
with  the  fact  that  thousands  of  our  English 
soldier*,  and  many  foreign  soldiers,  arc 
sent  into  a  battle  trassca  for  slaughter, 
and  deprived  of  at  least  half  the  use  of 
their  limbs,  and  tliat  their  lives  ore  sacrificed 
to  antiquated  notions  of  correct  military 
"style." 

We  invite  attention  to  the  two  remarkably 
fine  men  on  show  daily  on  each  side  of  the 
Horse  Guards.  With  the  jwrmission  of  the 
police,  let  us  liavo  a  battle  in  Whitehall :  let 
us  mount  a  street  boy  on  aa  active  pony,  put 
a  pistol  into  his  hand  and  bid  him  &^hf 
them.  He  snaps  hi$  powder  in  the  face  of 
one  by  way  of  challenge.  Out  they  conic, 
hrmrc  fellows,  able  in  thcmitclvcs  to  crush 
the  rogomuifin  ;  but,  outside  themselves  there 
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is  their  handsome  armour,  and  there  are 
their  ponderous  equipments.     By  the 
their  horses  have  made  such  a  rush 
great   loads   upon    their  backs  will  per 
and    have    carried    them    abreast     of 
Treasury  doors,  the  ragamuffin  has  rend 
WcstminHler  Bridge — where  he  has  tiino  to 
load  quietly — and  comes  buck  to  the  charjfe. 
One  handsome  trooper  strikes  ot  him  ;    and 
if  he  could  reach  tlie  nimble  enemy  (thouvh 
his  sword  probably  would  not  draw  bloodV 
the    boj   would    be    knocked    down.     T~ 
enemy  w  off,  however,  and  has  shot  tlie  ot 
trooper  in  his  right  arm  jxuit  as  ho 
lifting  vp  his  carbine.    Away  gullops 
pony,  then,  to  Charing  Cross,  the  trooj^ 
lumhering  behind.    The  lui wounded  Bold)(_ 
takes  to  his  carbine,  but  it  is  so  much  en- 
cumbered with  the  belt  ond  hook,  that  he  M, 
unablo  to  bring  it  freely  to  his  shoulder ;    k>i 
cannot  take  good  aim  and  misses.    Thr  -^ 
boa  reloaded  nia  one  pistol  once  more  I 
the  Opera  Colonnade  ;  and,  galloping  t^^ 
the  two  soldiers  at  Cliaring  Cross,  indict 
second  wound  upon  the  one  whose  arm  ' 
•hot,  and  retreats;   slowly  pursued  by 
ffxurdamon,  whose  horse  is  alrcadv  at  a  lo 
for  wind.     Soon  finding  time  to  load  ac 
he    inflicts    a    wound    so    scriooa    ua 
pursuer,   that  ho  reels,   and  by   the    ve 
weight  of  his  impediments,  is  ovcrbalane 
and  unseated.     Galloping  back  to  Chari 
Cross,  the  boy  finds  tnat  the  other  man 
armour  has  already  toppled  off  his  horse'u 
buck.     Ho  makes  the  two  handsome  Hone 
Guards  both  his  prisoners. 

Vci7  absurd,  perhaps;  bat  not  impossdhlcu 
Call  the  street  boy  a  Cossack,  with  a  luoec — 
BO  blunt  that  twenty  blows  from  it  have  beMl 
bomo  without  llital  hurt — and  such  a  Co^ 
sack,  mounted  on  a  ponv,  is  the  man  vrba 
was  the  terror  of  magnificent  French  cui"- 
rassicrs.  and  killed  or  captured  them  at ' 
rate  of  about  two  a  day.  Call  the  boy  a  Si 
with  free  limbs  and  a  sharp  sword ;  and  i 
a  Sikli  is  the  man  who  cuts  down  Enj_ 
soldiers  at  a  blow.  The  Swiss,  going 
foot  only  with  pikes  and  halberds  againii' 
heavy  French  gendarmerie,  almost  annk 
hiluted  them  at  the  battle  of  Novara.  Mar- 
shal Saxo  enid,  "Cavalry  which  cannot 
charge  ot  speed  over  a  couple  of  thousand 
yards,  to  pounre  upon  tlif  foe,  is  gix)d 
nothing."  Charge  at  speed!  In  the 
WOT  the  fine  French  emrassiers  were 
pclled  to  charge  at  a  trot,  because  tlit 
noi-ses  could  not  work  under  their  wei| 
and  awful  was  the  execution  done  nj 
them.  Tlie  effect  of  improved  artillerv 
cavalry  of  that  kind  in  the  present'  i 
would  be  terrible.  If  the  French  cav 
at  Waterloo  had  been  a  little  lighter  ;  if ! 
cuutd,  after  Marshal  Soxe's  plan,  hail 
pnunccd  upon  the  British  squares,  leav 
the  men  little  time  for  second  loading;  W« 
tcrloo  might  have  been  our  disostci-,  not  i 
victor)-. 
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We  have  been,  particularly  led  into  re- 
flections of  this  kind  by  a  Kiimble  and 
thoug-htfdl  book  upon  cavalry  thnt  has  been 
pulilished  recently  by  Cnptoin  Nolan.  We 
shall  draw  upon  that  book  for  iIUi;<trations  of 
somo  points  to  which  we  have  referred.  Cap- 
tain Ganrauge,  a  Pnis^ian  lancer,  has  given 
this  account  of  one  affair  between  the  nimble 
Cossacks  and  the  heavj-  French  dragoons. 
"  Several  squadrons  were  told  off  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear  during  the  con- 
flict. All  these  orders  were  .steadily  obeyed  ; 
they  pres.scd  in  upon  the  French,  and  sur- 
rounded tlicir  s'.)iiadrons :  here  I  saw,  myself, 
many  of  (.ho  French  dragoons  cut  down  or 
speared  after  firing  off  their  carabines,  before 
they  could  draw  their  swords.  The  French 
steadily  defended  themselves  at  first,  as  well 
as  cavalry  standing  Btill  can  do,  apainst  puch 
actifc  adversaries,  who  swarmed  about  them 
on  all  sides;  however,  presently,  soino  of 
them  turned,  and  their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  remaining  squadrons.  Tbe 
re.«;crvo,  instead  of  advancing:  to  restore  the 
fight,  joined  in  the  flight;  in  a  short  time 
every  one  was  gallojiing  towanls  Jacobsthal, 
and  the  entire  plain  was  covered  with  geat- 
ter«d  horscnien.  Not  one  troop  was  to  be 
seen  in  close  order;  it  was  a  regular  hunt, 
and  most  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  it  had  previously  fidlen  from  their  horse.s." 

In  the  late  Hungarian  war  Klapka  relates 
■  hold  attack  on  the  port  of  the  enemy  with  a 
regiment  of  cuiras-siers  and  a  brigade  of  guns, 
by  which  the  rear  guard  was  driven  in,  only 
two  thousand  yftrd.s  outside  the  camp.  "  The 
men  of  the  ninth  Nikolaus  hussars  sprang  on 
their  horses,"  Klapka  says,  "and  galloped 
to  tbe  rescue.  A  splendi(l  sight  it  was  to  see 
this  swarm  of  light  horsemen  dashing  in  on 
the  heavy  cuirassiers,  bursting  their  ranks 
asunder,  cutting  down,  destro}'iii?,  and  scat- 
tering them  in  all  directions.  The  hussars 
captured  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  gun,s,which| 
with  a  number  of  prisoners,  they  brought 
triumphantly  into  camp."  The  IIung.arian 
husnar.a,  who  performed  brilliant  actions 
throughout  the  whole  war,  are  really  h'glit 
and  uncncDnibcred  troops.  They  wear  no 
sKtckn,  but  simple  hAndkerdiicfa  about  their 
necks. 

As  for  our  prepasjerous  military  stocks,  the 
best  advice  concerning  them  was  given  by 
Dr.  Fcrgnsson,  the  army  surgeon.  If  the 
men's  necks  are  to  be  tortured  for  the  public 
gocd,  he  proposed  that  they  should  havo 
i.ssucs  established  in  them ;  they  possibly 
might  clear  the  head,  while  ligatures  can  only 
muddle  it. 

We  would  have— in  place  of  these  tre- 
mendous horseloads  into  which  the  incmhors 
of  our  cavalry  are  converted,  for  pure  pur- 
poses of  show — active  men  tnlcrably  light, 
supple  of  limb,  good  ridcr«,  riding  naturjilly. 
Never  mmd  what  the  height  of  each  may  be, 
if  he  be  only  active,  strong,  intelligent,  and 
qaick  of  sighL    Even  in  what  we  call  our 


light  cavalry,  there  are  to  bo  found  men 
riding — taking  them  with  all  their  trammels 
— twenty  stone.  In  one  of  the  linest  regi- 
ments of  the  Hungarian  hussars,  the  men  are 
all  small  and  well  built,  their  average  height 
not  being  above  five  feet  four.  There  was  an 
old  milit.iry  tradition,  still  in  force  in  many 
countries,  that  the  value  of  cavalry  depends 
upon  the  height  of  man  and  horse:  but  the 
truth  is,  that  a  cavalr}-  soldier  should  be  as 
light  and  small  as  can  be  consistent  with  the 
possession  of  strength,  nimhlencss  and  vigour; 
that  a  powerful  horse  lightly  and  naturallv 
ridden  by  a  strong  man,  who  is  not  himself 
weighed  down  with  trappings,  carries  into 
battle  a  most  formidable  soldier,  who  puts  the 
impetus  and  strength  of  horse  and  man  at 
once  into  each  blow  that  he  strikes :  who  is 
in  (he  best  position  for  attack  or  self-defence, 
and  who  has  the  fairest  chance  when  hardly 
pressed  of  fighting  his  way  bravely  out  of 
danger. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  credited  that  in  this  Und 
of  hoi*semanship,  our  cavalry  arc,  for  tradi- 
tion's .sake,  sent  to  expose  their  lives  in  battle, 
riding  very  much  as  Quy  Fawkes  rides 
astride  upon  his  donkey.  English  soldiers 
used  to  ride  as  became  their  birthplace  until 
the  time  of  Marlborough,  when  France  and 
Germany  came  to  bo  regarded  as  great  mili- 
tary lighte,  and  English  soldiers  took  to  the 
riding  ways  of  Frenchmen  and  Gennans — who 
are  never  less  at  home  than  when  they  havo 
a  horse  between  their  legs.  The  English  arc 
the  best  riders  in  Western  Europe ;  our 
women  ride  better  than  continental  men.  Is 
it  not  ridiculous  that  our  soldiers  should 
be  compelled  by  routine  to  ride  after  the 
gawky  and  unhandyfashion  n.scd  by  foreigners, 
whose  pure  misfortune  it  is  that  they  know 
no  better  ? 

The  Qermans  spend  years  over  a  military 
horse  in  teaching  it  to  jump  up  perpendi- 
cularly, and  to  kick  its  legs  out  while  still 
Cjirly  off  the  ground ;  but,  as  riders,  they 
can  scarcely  leap  a  three-foot  ditch,  and  never 
keep  their  seats  whilo  doing  so;  in  riding  at 
a  trot  they  bump  upon  their  saddles  like  su 
many  rammers  bumping  upon  paving-stones. 
Our  cavalry  soldiers  bump  in  the  same  way, 
because  it  is  part  of  their  routine  duty  to  sit 
in  the  German  way,  with  the  legs  nearly 
in  one  line  with  the  body.  The  old  knights 
in  nnnour,  being  heavily  weighted,  were 
compelled  to  take  care  how  they  threw  the 
centre  of  gravity  too  far  to  one  side;  if 
they  had  not  studied  balance-riding,  they 
would  often  have  ronie  down,  at  unexpected 
moments,  in  the  dust.  But  of  what  n.'sa 
are  such  traditions  in  tln.«  country  ?  English- 
men learn  to  sit  their  horses  as  familiarly 
and  safely  as  their  chairs,  and  let  their 
horses  take  thctn  over  hedge  and  ditch  ^yith 
perfect  ea.se.  The  natural  way  of  riding, 
common  among  us,  neither  galLs  the  horse  nor 
shakes  the  breath  out  of  the  rider's  body. 
The  artificial  way  of  riding,  common  abroad 
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anil  ordained  for  the  use  of  our  army,  docs 
both,  and  docs  worse  than  that  The  cavalry 
soldier  who  depends  upon  his  balance,  cannot 
(jivf  hi*  whole  force  without  reservation  to  a 
blow,  eaiinot  tnkc  his  whole  body  out  aguinst 
the  enemy  when  he  rides  info  battle.  Part 
nf  hi.i  attention,  and  dexterity,  and  physical 
strength,  have  to  l)c  diverted  to  the  DUBiness 
of  maintaining  hia  artificial  seat;  sittinfr 
naturally,  he  would  bo  as  comfortable  as 
though  he  had  under  him  an  easy  ehair,  and 
at  the  same  lime  would  carrj'  about,  not 
otilv  the  whole  of  hLs  own  cnerj^uninipaii-cil, 
but  ats<»  the  whole  energy  of  the  horse,  which 
would  be  but  the  lower  part  of  himj  for 
Enfclinh  riders  when  on  horseback,  ore 
ocntaurii. 

Ridicnlously  cumbered,  and  compelled  to 
ride  in  the  worst  way,  how  are  our  ca^Tilry 
aoldicrs  armed  ?  The  arming  of  Infantry  lina 
been  impi-ovcd,  and  the  ortillcrv  at r%'ic«  has 
bfcomc  very  much  more  formiiuble  than  it 
nsc<l  to  be ;  hut  oiu-  men  of  war  on  horseback 
Qorrv  nwords  which,  but  for  their  wei^jht, 
iniKlit  OS  well  have  been  supplied  from  a 
etttll  at  the  Pantheon.  Wc  see  the  effect  of 
thin  in  the  behavinur  of  two  classes  of  our 
Anfjlo-Indian  Boldici-s  ;  one  set  of  Indians 
wc  allowed  to  fight  with  their  own  weapons, 
and  to  sit  their  liorsos  oiler  their  own 
reasonable  way;  it  is  a  very  in-esular  pro- 
ceeding, and  they  arc  called  IrwgulorR. 
They  arc  os  brnve  as  Britons,  and  acquit 
themselves  like  heroes  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Tlio  brothers  of  these  men  become  Indian 
Regulars,  wear  rtguUliun  stocks,  ti^fht  ro- 
giilntion  clothes,  are  perched  on  a  regulation 
saddle,  and  jirovidcd  witli  a  regulation 
Bword.  Tlie  swords  they  rarely  u.sc.  "At 
Rumnnggcr,"  sa\-s  Captain  Tliackwcll,  "  it 
would  have  licen  ditHcult  to  point  out  half-a- 
dozen  men  who  had  made  use  of  their 
swords.  On  approaching  the  enemy,  they 
have  immediate  recourse  to  their  pistols,  the 
loading  and  firing  of  which  form  their  solo 
occupation."  Captain  Nolan  quotes  a  few 
practical  retnnrka  on  this  subject  from  a 
letter  published  in  the  Delhi  Gaxctte,whcrcof 
the  writer  protests  that  "Then>  is  scarcely  a 
more  pitiable  spectacle  in  the  world  than  a 
native  trooper  mounted  on  an  English  (mili- 
tarr)  saddle,  tightened  by  his  di-css  to  the 
■tiflhcss  of  a  mummy,  half-suffocated  with  a 
leather  collar,  and  a  regulation  sword  in  his 
hand,  which  must  always  be  blunted  by  thu 
steel  scabbard  in  which  it  is  incased.  This 
poor  fellow,  who  has  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
Sticking  to  his  saddle  and  preserving  his 
stirmps,  whoso  bodr  and  arms  arc  rendered 
useless  by  a  tight  dragoon  dress,  and  whose 
sword  would  scarcely  cut  a  turnip  in  two.  is 
ordered  to  charge  the  enemy ;  and,  if  he  fails 
to  do  what  few  men  in  the  world  would  do 
in  his  )ilQoe,  courts  of  inquiry  arc  held, 
regiments  are  disbanded,  and  their  cowardice 
is  commented  upon  in  terms  of  astonishment 
and  bitterest   reproach.     Tliis    is  truly  ri- 


diculous ;   the  system,  and  not  the  man  ia  to 
be  blamed." 

Now,  although  an  English  soldier  traia«4 
to  make  the  best  of  thLs  prejK>stcrotu  equip* 
racnt  fears  no  enemy,  KngUsh  blootl  cong 
behind  a  ligature  as  much  as  Indian   blc  _ 
and  English  limlw  with  fair  play  given ' 
them,  are  of  more  tlsc  than  Uie  some  limS^ 
und'oly  cumbered  and  restrained. 

In  the  Sikh  war,  aims,  hciuLs,  hands, 
legs  of  British  soldiers  were  looped  off  by  I 
enemy  on  all  sides,  while  English  swordsn 
hiljourcd  often  in  vain  even  to  draw  blc 
Yet  the  Sikhs,  as  it  was  found,  used  chie 
our  own  cast-off  dragoon  blades,  fitted  ii 
new  liandlca,  sharpened  until  ther  had  a  ra. 
edge,  ond  worn  in  wooden  scabbards  fr 

which   tiicy  wtre   never  drawn  except   

action.  In  such  scabbards  they  were  not 
blunted,  and  they  were  noiseless  ;  they  made 
none  of  that  incessant  clanking  which'nlmoit 
drowns  the  trum|Kt  or  bugle,  and  quite  the 
word  of  command,  in  the  ranks  of  our  ov 
cavalry  regiments  i  and  which,  unless 
men  wrap  hay  about  the  steel,  renders 
attrmot  at  a  surprise  by  cavalry  |>cTfec( 
absura.  The  wooaen  ccabbaids,  it  \vas,~ 
upon  inquiry,  are  cTen  less  brittle  th« 
ones. 

A  squadron  of  the  third  dragoons  chnr;rt^ 
a  bantJ  of  Sikh  horsemen  under  Major  L'nott, 
ThcSikhslc  l:m«cnlcr.    A  <linj^,,(,n 

of  the  front  i  ■  with  his  sword  pt)ijjt 

at  the  nearest  MKn.  I'he  weapon  bro\cc  info 
the  skin,  but  did  not  pcnetiuto  wi  fur  as  fo 
do  any  serious  mischief.  The  Sikh  in  return 
struck  the  dragi^on  across  the  mouth  and 
took  his  head  otf.  A  Sikh  at  Chillian  wallah 
galloped  up  to  the  horso  nrlillciy.  cut  down 
the  two  first  men  and  attacked'  the  third. 
He,  seeing  that  his  comrades  had  bei^n  unahfe 
to  save  their  lives  by  the  use  of  their  blunt 
swords,  left  lu6  sword  in  the  scnbhurd  and 
fought  off  the  assailant  with  his  riding  ulil 
— flogging  away  the  Sikh's  horse  to  keep  1 
fatal  arm  at  a  safe  distance.  So  ho  am 
himself. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  heavy  rid 
whips  would   be  more  formidable  'weaf 
in  all  warfare  than  the  cavaliy  sworda  i 
in  use.   It  would  not  indeed  be  a  bad  refa 
if  battles  were  decided  only  by  the  thi 
and  if  victory  remained  literally  with 
armv  that  could  beat  the  other  olf  the  fiell 

Tlie    execution    done    in    battle   noxr  ] 
mainly  done  by  tire-onns.     Cavalrj'  soldii 
in  France,  Germany,  and  England  mig-htj 
well  carry  whips  as  regulation  swords. 
tlif  battle  of  IleiUborg,  in  eighteen  hunt 
and  seven,  a  division  of  French    euirositit 
fought  Land  to  hand  with  two  regiments  i 
Prussian  horse.     What  sort  of  hacki 
hewing  they  did  one  upon  another 
judged  from  the  fact  that  one  French  < 
cauie   out   of   the   fray  with   tifty-two 
wounds,  safe  in  life  and  limb ;  ancl  that 
of  the  heroes  of  the   fight  was  n  Cap 
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Gebhart,  who  did  not  use  bis  sabrc  bat  per- 
formed prodiipes  of  valour  and  did  great 
execution  with  the  shaft  of  a  broken  lauce — 
in  other  word'!,  with  a  big  stick — by  the 
power  of  which  he  knocked  Bevcnxl  cuira»sici-s 
off  their  horses. 

Captain  Nolan  quotes  a  most  sensible 
letter  of  Cromwell's  very  much  to  his  pur- 
pose.    It  runs  thus : 

"  Wisbeoch,  this  day,  lllh  Nov.,llM2. 
"  Dear  Friend,— Let  llio  snttlcr  too  to  tno  liorso 
gear.    1  loani  from  one,  many  »re  ill  served.    If  n 
man  luu  not  good  we»poua,  horso  mud  harucM,  ho 
is  as  nooglil. 

"  From  your  Friend, 

"  OuvEB  Cbomwelu." 
"  To  Auditor  Squiro." 

And  so  we  are  reminded  that  wc  havo  said 
nothing  yet  about  the  trooper's  horse.  Good 
as  English  horses  are,  and  better  still  aa  they 
may  bo,  there  is  a  vice  in  our  system  which 
does  Borae  little  injury  to  the  best  clasa  of 
saddle-horses  u.sed  for  working'  purposes. 
The  race-horse  breed  docs  thcni  no  good. 
For  their  purpose,  race-horses  suit  perfectly  ; 
they  are  capable  of  putting  out  great  speed 
for  a  short  time.  Tliey  have  long  legs, 
straight  shoulders,  and  delicate  constitutions. 
There  is  no  power  of  endurance  in  them. 
They  cannot  maintain  speed  or  hard  labour 
day  after  day.  Our  cavalry  horses  are  a 
little  on  the  same  model,  long-legged,  straight 
shouldered,  and  less  capable  of  sustaific<l 
work  than  could  be  wished.  They  stand 
high,,  and  so  come  up  to  the  old  standard  of 
exc*llence  ;  but  their  height  is  one  symptom 
of  their  weakness.  They  are  no  match  for 
tlie  wiry  little  Persian  and  Arab  horses  used 
by  our  troojis  in  India.  An  officer  in  India 
rode  his  charger,  an  Arab  little  more  than 
fourteen  hands  high,  four  hundred  miles  in 
five  fotisecutive  days,  and  the  horse  did  not 
even  throw  out  a  windgall.  A  man  weighing, 
when  in  marching  order,  twenty-two  and  a 
half  stone,  was  carried  with  ea^  on  a  march 
of  eight  hundred  miles  by  a  small  Persian 
horse,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  march,  even 
swam  a  broad  and  rapid  river  under  him  ;  tlie 
man  snying  that  "ahnssar  and  his  horse 
should  not  part  company,"  and  declining  to 
make  use  of  the  ferry-boat.  Probably  there 
is  no  horse  in  the  English  army  able  with  any- 
thing like  equal  ease  to  do  either  of  these  two 
things,  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
the  introduction  into  this  country  of  a  little 
more  of  the  hardy  oriental  breed  of  horses,  to 
the  fxelnsion  of  »  certain  amount  of  our  more 
artificial  race-horse  blood  from  the  cavalry 
stud  of  the  nation,  would  not  be  an  excellent 
appendix  to  the  five  hundred  other  reforms 
necessary  before  English  cavalry  shall  become 
as  efficient  as  it  ought  to  be.  .\t  present  let 
it  bo  confessed,  that  we  arc  no  worse  than  our 
nearest  neighbours;  indeed,  not  so  b.id,  for 
they  are  not  nearly  so  well  horsed,  are  worse 
riders  even  in  their  own  bad  way,  and  arc 


equally  encumbered.  But  if  wo  msike  our 
army  horsemen  wtiat  they  easily  may  become, 
and  what  each  naturally  would  be  if  left  to 
his  own  devices,  wc  at  once  make  them  what 
our  neighbours  never  cin  become,  and,  with- 
out adding  a  man  to  our  cavalry  troops,  wo 
iivcrcHSo  by  at  least  one  third  their  power  as 
defenders  of  the  nation. 

AMY,  TUE  CHILD. 

I  FOUND  the  story  of  Amy,  the  Child,  in 
an  old  Oennan  pocket-book. 

^no  Sunday  afternoon,  in  summer-time, 
the  village  children  went  into  the  church 
to  be  taught  their  catechism.  Among  them 
was  Amy,  the  shepherd's  step-daughter, 
some  seven  years  old.  She  was  a  tender- 
hearted child;  and  when  the  clcrgj'man, 
after  speaking  of  our  duty  towards  our 
neighbour,  said,  "  All  people  who  would 
please  God,  must  do  good  according  to  their 
means,  be  those  means  ever  so  little,"  she 
could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 

For,  Amy  was  very  poor,  and  felt  inno- 
cently persuaded  that  she  had  no  power 
whatever  to  gladden  by  her  love  or  kindness 
any  earthly  creature ;  not  even  a  lamb,  or  a 
young  dove.     She  had  neither,  poor  child. 

So,  Amy  came  out  of  church  with  s.idnes8 
in  her  heart,  thinking  that  God  would  take 
no  pleasure  in  her,  because  (but  that  was 
only  her  own  idea)  she  had  never  yet  done 
good  to  any  one. 

Not  wishing  that  her  eyes,  now  red  with 
weeping,  should  be  seen  at  home,  she  went 
into  the  fiekli*,  and  laid  herself  down  under 
a  wild  rose  bush.  There,  she  remarked  that 
the  leaves  of  the  shrub,  tarnished  with  dust, 
were  dry  and  drooping,  and  that  the  pretty 
pink  blossoms  looked  pale  and  faded  ;  for 
there  had  been  no  rain  for  a  very  long  time. 

She  hastened  to  a  brook  that  Howed  by  at 
no  great  distance,  drew  water  in  the  hollow 
of  her  hand,  (for  cup  she  had  none)  aTid  thus 
toilfully  and  by  slow  degrees,  often  going 
and  as  often  returning,  she  washed  the  dust 
away  from  the  languishing  rose  bush,  and  so 
refreshed  its  roots  by  the  timely  moisture, 
that  soon  it  reared  itself  again  m  strength 
and  beauty,  and  joyfully  and  fragrantly  un- 
folded its  blos.'ioms  to  the  sun. 

After  that,  little  .-Vmy  wandered  on  by  tho 
side  of  tho  brook  in  tho  meadows,  whence 
she  had  obtained  the  water.  As  she  gazed 
upon  it,  she  almost  envied  the  silver  stream, 
because  it  had  been  able  to  do  good  to  tho 
rose  tree. 

On  what  she  herself  had  done,  she  did  not 
bestow  a  single  thought 

Proceeding  a  little  way  further,  she  ob- 
s«-ved  a  great  stone  lying  in  the  bed  of  tho 
narrow  brook,  and  so  choking  up  the  channel 
that  the  water  could  only  stnigglo  past  it 
slowly ;  and,  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop.  Ow'ng 
to  this  obstacle,  all  the  merry  prattle  of  tho 
stream  was  at  an  end,     Thid  grieved  Amy 
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on  the  watcr'a  tccount ;  so,  with  naked  feet 
she  went  into  tlic  stream,  nnd  shook  the 
hc«Ty  stone.  Soino  time  elapsed  before  she 
could  move  it  from  its  place  ;  but,  at  length, 
by  tasking  all  her  strength,  she  rolled  it 
out,  and  ROt  it  to  renin  in  on  the  top  of  the 
bunk.  Then  the  streamlet  flowed  merrily 
by,  and  the  purling  mavcs  seemed  to  bis 
murmuring  thanks  to  the  gentle  chiliL 

And  onwan.l  still  went  Amy,  for  at  home 
she  knew  there  was  no  One  who  cared  to 
inquire  after  her.  She  was  disliked  by  her 
fit«p-fathcr,  and  even  her  own  mother  loved 
the  younger  children  much  better  than  she 
loTcd  her.  This  constituted  the  great  sorrow 
of  Amy's  life. 

Going  far  about,  and  ever  gad  because  she 
lud  done  t;ood  to  no  one,  she  at  last  returned 
to  the  viUagvf.  Now,  by  the  Tcry  first  cot' 
tage  Bho  came  to,  there  lay,  in  a  little 
garden,  a  sick  child  whoso  mother  was  gone 
to  glean  in  the  neighbouring  fields.  Before 
ahe  went,  however,  she  had  made  a  toy — a 
little  windmill  put  together  with  thin  slijis 
of  wood — and  had  placed  it  by  her  littlo  son, 
to  amuse  him,  and  to  make  the  time  appear 
shorter  to  him  during  her  absence. 

Every  breath  of  air,  however,  had  died 
■way  bencatli  the  troc.s,  so  that  the  tiny 
■ails  of  the  windmill  turned  round  no  more. 
And  the  sick  child,  mlsising  the  playful  n»o- 
tion,  lav  sorrowfully  ufion  the  green  turf, 
undiT  the  yellow  m.irigolds,  and  wcpi 

Then,  .'.my  stepped  quickly  over  the  low 
garlcn-hedg^!,  heedless  that  it  tore  her  only 
Sunday  fruck,  kiult  before  the  littlo  wind- 
mill, and  blew  with  all  her  might  upon  ltd 
Blender  sails.  Thus  impelled,  they  wero  soon 
in  merry  motion,  as  at  first.  Then  tlje  sick 
child  laughed,  .ind  clappe<l  his  little  hands ; 
and  Amy,  delighted  at  his  pleasure,  was 
never  weary  of  urging  the  sails  round  and 
round  with  her  brcatli. 

At  last  the  child,  tir»;d  out  by  the  joy 
which  the  little  windmill  had  given  him,  fell 
IWst  asleep ;  and  Amy,  warned  by  the  even- 
ing .shadows  which  began  to  gather  round 
bcr,  turned  her  steps  towartla  homcL  Faint 
and  exhausted  was  she,  for  since  noon  she 
had  e.'ttcn  nothing. 

^VTien  she  reached  the  cottage  door,  and 
stopped  there  for  a  moment  with  beating 
heart,  she  heard  her  Ftei'-fathcr's  voice,  loud 
and  quarrolKomo,  rcsoiindiiig  from  within.  lie 
hail  jast  returned  from  the  alehouse,  and  wa.s 
in  his  well-known  angry  humour,  which  the 
least  c«u.se  of  irritation  might  swell  into  a 
atorm.  Unfort'inntcty,  as  Amy,  trembling, 
entered  the  room,  her  torn  frock  caught  his 
eye.  His  passion  was  kindled  at  the  sight. 
Boused  to  fury  in  a  moment,  he  stumbled 
forward,  and,  with  hi.H  iioworful  fist,  struck 
the  poor  little  child  on  the  forehead. 

Then,  Amy  bowed  her  head  like  the 
withered  rosts  in  the  field ;  for  the  blow  had 


fallen  upon  her  temple.  As  she  Kuiik,  p«le 
and  dying,  to  the  ground,  her  mother,  with 
loud  lamentation."*,  sprang  forwartl  and 
kneeled  beside  her.  Even  the  stern  and 
angrj'  man,  suddenly  sobered  by  his  own 
deed,  became  touched  with  pity. 

So,  both  the  parents  wept  and  mourned 
over  Amy,  and  laid  her  upon  her  little  couch 
in  the  small  inner  chamber,  ttn<l  Mrcwod 
round  her  green  branches,  and  various  kinds 
of  flowers,  snch  as  marigoMw  and  nianr- 
colourcd  poppies  ;  for  the  child  waa  dead  I 

But,  while  the  parents  bitterlr  repn>tt«)i«4 
themselves,  and  wished  they  had  been  kindct 
to  poor  Amy,  behold  a  wonder ! 

The  door  of  the  chamber  gently  opened, 
and  the  waves  of  the  Brook  which  Amy  had 
set  free,  came  gently  rippling  by,  in  the  still- 
ness, and  sprinkled  the  mouth  a^  '  .,f 
the  dead  child.  The  cool  drops  i  to 
her  veins,  and  once  more  set  thi  .ui^&tcd 
blood  in  motion. 

Then,  she  again  unclosed  her  eyew,  wiiidi 
so  lately  had  been  dim  and  motionlc^  aad 
she  hcNanl  the  soft  waT<»,  like  )r«ntle  Toiei% 
murmuring  these  words  in  her  car  : 

"  ITiis  we  do  unto  thee,  in  return  for  th* 
good  thou  didst  unto  us." 

Yet,  a  littlo  while,  and  the  chamber  wM 
a^n  stirred  by  the  presence  of  some  k&tdlf 
power.  ^^ 

This  time  it  was  a  gentle  Breeze  trhich 
entered  with  softly  fluttering  ivingp.  Ten- 
derly it  ki.Ksed  the  forehead  of  the  child,  amf 
lovingly  it  breathed  its  fresh  breath  tnto  Jbr 
bosom. 

Then,  Amy's  heart  began  to  thrill  w^ 
quicker  life,  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  the  many-coloured  flowets,  and  rejoiced  il 
their  beauty. 

And  the  Breeze  softly  said  : 

"I  bring  thee  back  the  breath,  wUdl 
thou  didst  expend  npon  the  sick  ehOd% 
pleasure  I'' 

ThcD,  Amy  smiled,  aa  if  she  were  ftfl 
of  bliss. 

When  the  Breeze  had  ceased  to  munOB 
its  soft  words,  an  Angel  cane  gliding  ii^ 
through  the  low  door  of  the  little  chanlM^ 
and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  garland  of  frcA 
fragrant  roses.  These  ho  laid  against  tJM 
check  of  tljo  pale  child ;  and,  lo !  they  !♦■ 
stored  lo  it  the  hues  of  liTe.  and  thty 
bloomed  again.  And  the  flowers  svctned  tt 
whisper : 

"  This  we  do  mito  thee,  in  return  for  tkt 
goo<l  thou  didrtt  unto  us !" 

And  the  Angc!  kissed  Amy  on  the  tat9- 
head,  eyes,  nnd  mouth;  and  then  came  lift 
back  to  her  in  its  strength. 

And  the  Angel  s.iid  to  her: 

"  Forasmuch  as  thou  ha.st  done  good  ■^ 
cording  to  thy  means,  and  thou  kne^rttt  t 
not,  therefore  shall  a  tenfold  bli 
upon  thee  t" 
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ON  HER  MAJESTTS  SERVICE. 

I  no  not  knoJV'  that  I  had  anything  to  Ao 
at  Dahomey,  when  I  u3ed  to  put  this  inagni- 
flcent  heading  outside  my  letters  to  my 
brotlier  Toai ;  but  I  do  know  the  name  of 
my  appointment,  which  is  more  tlian  most 
of  us  did.  I  was  called  Sub  Vice-Conaul, 
and  I  think  I  was  the  only  salaried  func- 
tionary of  the  kind  extant.  I  was  appointed 
because  Sir  Hector  Stubbie,  Hit  *<■■••  |''-~ 
Ambassador  at  Dahomey,  had  quai :  > 

everybody  about  him,  soTiolcntfy  a...,. u 

that  the  service  could  no  longer  go  on.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  he  also  quarrelled 
with  me.  llo  would  not  have  anything  to 
say  to  the  Honourable  Mr,  Faddleton,  our 
secretary,  because  he  lisped ;  nor  to  his 
first  attaehi',  because  he  squinted ;  nor  to 
the  six  other  altaehia,  for  equally  cogent 
reasons. 

Dctwecn  the  Consulate  and  the  Embassy 
thiTC  was  open  war ;  one  pretending  to  all 
authority,  and  the  other  granting  none. 
A  person  arriving  as  I  did  in  Dahomey, 
from  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
finding  himself  in  an  official  situation, 
might  have  thought  easily  enough  that 
he  had  lost  his  way  and  got  into  the 
Inqui.sitioD. 

Sir  Hector  Stubble  had  set  every  living 
being  within  his  influence  by  the  cars.  He 
bad  ft  talent  for  it  You  could  not  walk 
across  the  street  with  a  British  subject,  whom 
you  met  by  accident,  without  that  British 
subject  immediately  falling  foul  of  every 
other  British  subject  in  tlie  place — and  there 
were  a  poocl  many  of  them — all  at  lojigrr- 
heads.  Slander  and  backbiting,  complaints 
and  annoyances,  quarrels  and  jars  of  all 
kinds  were  going  on  from  morning  till 
night.  The  very  cats  and  <i('gs  about  the 
premises  leamt^l  to  look  shyly  at  each 
other. 

I  never  could  account  for,  or  exphiip  to 
myself  how  a  man  so  thoroughly  respectable 
as  Sir  Hector  could  have  contrived  to  make 
himself  so  disagreeable.  He  was  a  man  of 
fair  average  capacity,  upright,  and  hard- 
working. But  a  more  hard,  stern,  unjust, 
nnkimi,  unloveable  man  never  stood  within 
the  icy  circle  of  his  own  pride  and  ill  temper. 
He  was  haughty  and  stiff-necked  beyond  any 
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man  I  have  ever  seen.  He  trnmpled  on 
other  men's  feelings  as  deliberately  and  un- 
Hinchingl}'  as  if  they  were  wooden  pup|i«td 
made  to  work  his  tvilL  He  was  not  a  great- 
minded  man,  for  ho  had  favouriti.-s  and 
Jealousies  and  petty  cnnkities  ;  he  had  suiall 
pa.ssionR,  and  by  no  means  an  intellect  mighty 
enough  to  make  you  forget  them.  He 
was  a  flnc  specimen  of  the  British  Bigwig, 
and  would  have  figured  well  as  the  head 
of  a  public  school,  or  the  principal  of  ■ 
college. 

He  had  been  at  Dahomey  nearly  all  hia 
lift'.  Dahomey  was  a  very  bad  school  for  the 
rearing  of  an  English  gentleman.  He  had 
exercised  too  much  power  over  others  so 
long,  that  at  last  he  could  speak  to  none  save 
in  the  grating  language  of  harsh  command. 
He  seemed  to  look  upon  mankind  as  a  mere 
set  of  tools :  when  he  wanted  an  instrument 
he  took  it ;  and  when  he  had  done  with  it, 
he  put  it  aside.  Perhaps  it  was  the  long 
habit  of  dealing  with  persons  placed  in  an 
improper  position  of  subordination  to  him 
which  made  him  treat  every  one  under  him 
as  ft  slave.  Nature  never  coidd  have  made 
a  man  so  thoroughly  unamiable. 

Sir  Hector  Stubble  had  no  heart,  no 
feeling,  no  eyes,  ears,  thoughts  for  any 
one  but  Sir  Hector  Stubble.  For  him  the 
world  was  made,  and  all  that  in  it  is; 
other  people  had  no  business  there  except 
in  so  far  as  they  were  useful  to  him.  Hia 
private  secretarj'  or  his  valet — any  one  upon 
whom  hia  completeness  in  any  way  depended 
—  would  have  appeared  to  Lim  an  individual 
of  much  more  importance  than  the  greatest 
prjicijcal  thinker  who  ever  served  man- 
kind. 

No  one  had  ever  owed  him  a  service  or  a 
kind  word.  In  seventy  long  years  of  a  life 
passed  in  honour  and  fair  pulflic  repute,  ho 
iiad  never  gained  a  private  friend.  He  had 
been  appointeiJ  at  twenty-one  to  a  position 
for  whicli  he  was  imripe — that  of  Secretary 
of  Embassy  at  Dahomey.  He  had  passed 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life  among 
slaves  and  orientals,  until  lie  had  become 
incapable  of  holding  equal  commerce  with 
free  men. 

Xoir,  this  kind  of  thing  will  not  do  among 
Englishmen;  few  Englishmen  are  so  much 
Bupcrior  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  at 
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not  to  And  •  great  many  who  aro  ready  and 
able  lo  cope  with  Ihetn.  So  the  chief  ciiarac- 
terisdc  of  Sir  Uector's  mind  became  at  last 
an  itis«rie  ji^alousy. 

Such  was  Sir  Ueclor  Stubble ;  jot  he  was 
one  of  the  rclcbritics  of  the  world.  In  May- 
fiur  it  would  have  been  laughable  to  express 
a  doubt  about  hint ;  but  in  Dahomey  we 
know  him  better.  We  had  somo  pleasant 
fellows  among  us,  as  there  arc  cTcrywhere — 
mon  (tc-rhaps  not  very  likely  to  do  much  in 
the  world,  but  gciiUe  and  good-natured. 
The  speciality  cIiokcu  by  the  attacfut  at 
Dahomey  was  inoru  in  the  agreeable  than  the 
useful  line.  They  kept  pianos  in  their  rooms ; 
tad  sang  little  French  songH,  which  did  not 
respect  anything  very  particularly,  to  inipos- 
nbJe  tunes.  They  rode  and  dined  together, 
and  were  great  men  in  a  small  way.  They 
knew  the  people  of  the  opera  in  private  life, 
and  were  proud  of  entertaining  them.  They 
were  the  despair  of  the  bankers'  sons  and 
parTenu.s,  whom  they  snubbed  from  the 
height  of  their  grandeur.  They  were  fond  of 
patronising,  and  behaved  as  people  having 
authority.  They  were  exceedingly  pleasant 
feUowE,  but  I  am  afraid  they  were  official 
nobs. 

Wo  gave  our  minds  to  secrets  in  the  same 
way  as  our  chief:  we  were  mysterious,  and 
food  of  speaking  nothings  to  each  otlier  in  an 
under  tone.  Two  or  three  of  us  were  never 
(Withered  together  without  many  couimunica- 
tjons  of  a  private  and  confidential  nature 
being  interchanged  between  us.  We  took 
each  other  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  told 
the  same  thing  privately  and  cunlidenlially 
to  every  one  of  the  party ;  but  we  would  not 
for  the  world  have  spoken  it  out,  although  it 
had  been  probably  the  town-talk  for  several 
days.  Secrecy  was  the  mainspring  of  our 
liTes.  Our  minds  fed  upon  it,  and  became 
all  turn  and  twist  and  shullle  in  consequence. 
We  were  taught  to  believe  this  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  world.  It 
waa  our  idea  of  dijilomacy. 

Aa  for  our  Secretary  of  Embassy  at 
Dahomey,  he  was  a  myth.  We  rarely  saw 
him.  Sir  Hector  hated  him,  and  his  appoint- 
ment was  a  painful  species  of  sinecure.  He 
never  saw  a  despatch,  and  of  course  he  never 
•ent  one,  except  on  the  days  when  he  drew 
his  salary.  When  Sir  Hector  went  away  on 
leave,  ho  knew  as  much  of  the  business  of  tlie 
Embas-sy  and  the  nuinncr  of  conducting  it,  as 
people  in  general  know  of  the  political  affairs 
of  Japan.  He  was  supposed  to  live  some- 
where, with  a  very  private  and  confidential 
establishment;  but  further,  we  knew  no- 
thing of  him,  except  that  ho  was  a  palo, 
fair,  nervous  man  of  tlfty,  rather  over- 
dressed, and  very  much  nfraid  of  committing 
himself. 

There  was  another  class  of  persons  attached 
to  our  Embassy  at  Dahomey,  whose  existence 
I  could  never  contemplate  without  being 
filled  with  a  sereoe  Joy.     Ttiey  wore  the 


Dragomen. or  Interpreters.      In    our 
Embassies  the  ignorance  of  the  staiT  ifi 
tacitly  connived  at,  the  price  paid  for  ti, 
lations  being  allowed   in    the    extraordiiii 
expenses.     But  at  Dahomey  this   ignora 
is  proudly  acknowledged,  and  a  specie) 

official  interpreter  has  grown  up  indig^r    

to  tlie  ploce.     The  chief  of  them  is  otUci^!^ 
recognised    by   a    salary   of    one    thuugand 
pounds  a  year.     These  gentlemen — I  mesa 
the    dragomen — display  tlic   beauty    of   ottr 
diplomatic  system  in  a  very  rcfresliing  and 
agreeable  manner.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  very  key-stono  of  that  system    ii 
secrecy.     The  dragomen  arc  foreigners,  tbey 
are  not  English   gentlemen,  in   o^cial    rmtui 
they  are  beneath  our  seventh  unpaid  attaeJU 
a  raw  lad  of  nineteen ;  are  altogether  in  an 
inferior  position.     There  is  no  world   to  cry 
shame  on  them  if  they  do  things  now  and 
then  that  ought  to  be  left  undone,  and  yet  it 
is  through  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen  th*t 
all    those    secret  and    confidential    tnattcn 
p«R.s,  which  wc  fearfully  acute   diplomatisis 
take  so   much   pains  to  hide.     They    ba^ 
brothers  and  cousins  in  trade — men  who  mak* 
their  bread  on  the  Exchange,  and  thev  '    — 
others   who    sen-o    as    dragouu-n    in ' 
Embassies.     They   form    a    class    apai  „      ^ 
wonder  how  nmny  or  how  few  of  the  pri^ats 
and  contiijential  albirs  of  Embassies  arc  com- 
municated hy  Ihi-sc  gentlemen  to  coch  other. 
I  wonder  wlatlier  they  have   always    l)e«n 
proof  against  the  witchery  of  a  power  wluch 
spent  forty  eight  tliousand  pounds   in    one 
week  to  mollify  any  who  would  listen  to  Um 
pleasant  chink  of  money  1 

Meanwhile,  in  my  time,  there  were  fyat 
English  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  bj 
Sir  Charles  Grandi.<»on  (Minister  for  Foreign 
Atfatrs)  especially  for  this  serrice.  They  had 
been  educated  at  the  Government  expense; 
and  were  known  to  be  perfectly  capo! ilu  d 
pcrfonning  their  duties.  Why  tlicy  win'  i,<  5 
employed  was  a  secret  hidden  in  "the  .liilo 
mftlic  bosom  of  the  mighty  Sir  H>..  i^r 
Stubble. 

The  duties  of  dragomen  to  most  of  the     ' 
other  Emba.ssics  at  -Dahomey,  were  R\]i.',    1 
puntlcmen   of  the   country   to  which    ( 
Embassies  belonged,  bred  to  the  businei^-     i-. 
Austria  they  were  usually  chosen   frotji    ;•,.• 
most  distinguished  Oriental  scholars  of  iii« 
University  of  Vienna,     In  France  they  be«| 
their  career  Majrune$  </«  Iangtie».     The  other 
Embassiea  had  a  decided  advantage  orer  as 
in  this  respect.     Russia  indeed  employed  om 
or  two  foreign  dragomen,   but  then   cTeir 
member  of  that  Embassy  spoko  Dahonictan, 
BO  that  it  mattered  little. 

There  ;>re,  perhaps,  no  duties  which  require 
more  close  attention  and  ability,  more  tact 
and  judgment  than  those  of  an  able  inter- 
preter. Ho  should  not  only  render  the 
words  of  his  chief,  but  the  Very  tone  an<l 
manner  in  which  they  are  said.  A  remark 
made  in  one  Toico  and  repeated  in  another. 
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mar  have  quite  a  different  meaning',  and  a 
sulk}"  stupid  fellow  might  bring-  about  a  war, 
Every  smile,  every  intonation  oT a  (.hii'f  there- 
fore ought  to  be  copied.  A  dragoniun  should 
look  upon  himself  merely  us  the  t'aitliful 
mouthpiece  of  hia  Bupcrior.  If  he  ndd  one 
vord  more  or  less  to  a  phrase,  he  mny  spoil 
tho  work  of  the  ablest  ncgociutur.  Ko  one 
can  discharge  such  duties  properly  ■who  has 
not  considered  and  felt  them.  I  will  ^o 
farther  and  say  that  nobody  can  render 
rightly  the  ideiw  of  one  Ivnglish  gentleman, 
hut  another  English  gentleman.  By  the 
term  English  gentleman,  I  mean  a  man  who 
has  been  educated  iu  the  ideas  of  persons  of 
oar  standard  of  honour,  and  accu>tomed  to 
live  habitually  with  them.  For  we  have  our 
own  straightforward  Itslund  way  of  looking 
at  things.  We  may  be  right,  or  we  may  be 
•wrong  i  hut  for  my  part,  1  believe  a  high- 
minded  honourable  Englishman  makes  the 
best  and  safest  of  negociators.  He  must, 
however,  ba  clearly  understood ;  for  if  you 
bother  him  and  put  him  out,  he  grows  hut 
and  confused.  Now,  in  our  negociations  with 
the  Court  of  Daliomey,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor was  not  understood,  for  the  bimple  reason, 
that  not  one  of  the  dragomen  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English.  Even  their  reports 
to  the  limbassy  on  the  mo.st  trifling  occasions 
■were  made  in  a  kind  of  barbarous  French, 
which  it  WHS  a  great  quesLion,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  if  tho  ambassador  understood  in  his 
turn,  lilcss  my  heart !  Had  our  schools 
and  universities  no  youths  between  the  ag«a 
of  ten  and  twenty-five,  who  could  make 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
English  and  DaliometQU  ?  I  have  known 
men  who  mastered  tho  latter  in  twelve 
months.     It  is  the  easiest  of  jargons. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed,  after  what  I 
have  said,  that  1  did  mighty  little  in  my 
official  career  at  Doiiomey.  But  1  brougbt 
away  a  thought  or  two  on  our  Embassies  in 
general,  and  1  proceed  to  note  them. 

1  should  Uko  to  see  our  crobos-sics  form 
more  of  a  council  than  they  do  ;  many  heads 
are  better  than  one.  The  wwest  ambassador 
mav,  now  and  then,  bo  tho  better  fm-  a 
little  wholesome  advice ;  although  he  never 
•will  be  induced  to  take  it  unless  it  is  im- 
posed upon  him.  He  grants  any  of  his 
suite  a  voice  in  an  affair  of  im[K)rtancc,  as 
grudgingly  as  an  absolute  king  grants  a  par- 
liament. 

I  wonid  like  to  see  the  duties  of  each 
member  of  an  Embassy  clearly  fixed  and  ap- 
pointed as  in  other  services,  so  that  ho  may 
qualify  himself  to  fulfil  them;  and  not  bo 
forced  into  a  pleu>e  for  which  he  is  unfit  by 
habit  and  education,  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
chief  who  does  not  take  tho  trouble  to  know 
him. 

I  would  like  to  sec  meit  of  more  real  mark 
and  importance  attached  to  our  Embassies. 
They  would  thus  acquire  an  imniense  in- 
crease of  weight  and  UBpurtoQce.    A  lad  of 


nineteen  can  be  of  no  U!;e  upon  »  foreign 
mission,  except  to  bring  it  into  disrepute 
while  he  is  Kowing  his  wild  o.its.  He  is  a 
mere  enonmbrance,  and  could  Icam  his  busi- 
nens  much  better  at  homo. 

Let  us  bo  represented  abroad  as  we  really 
arc ;  in  our  best  colours ;  by  our  best  men  who 
have  really  shown  ability,  and  earned  (not 
inherited)  distinction.  Let  us  have  really  re- 
spectable Einb.visiea,  which  niny  help  to 
advance  tho  progress  of  science  and  civili- 
.saLion  all  over  the  world ;  which  may 
carry  the  hfolthy  genius  of  our  laml  from 
one  hemisphere  to  iho  other,  and  bring 
us  back  numberless  practical  benefits  in 
return.  Wliat  stores  of  useful  iiifonnation, 
not  only  to  CJovcrnmcnt,  but  to  the  public, 
might  bo  gleaned  bj-  renlly  able  nnd  useful 
men  attacheil  to  our  dlplomBtic  establish- 
minits;  by  draughtsmen,  surveyors,  engineers, 
physicians,  soldiers,  lawyers,  sound  men 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  observe,  and 
schdlnrs ! 

Our  Emb.assios  might  be  much  more  nume- 
rous than  they  arc.  At  Paris,  Vienna,  Con- 
stantinople, Berlin,  Naples,  Madrid,  wc  could 
hardly  have  too  many  clear-headed,  hard- 
working men ;  while  such  a  farce  as  our 
mi.'v*ions  at  Hanover,  StuttgariU,  Dresden, 
nnd  so  forth,  ought  to  be  abolished  aa 
ridiculous.  Chargrg  (Tnffairtt  with  a  thou- 
Mnd  a  year,  not  loo  proud  to  attend  to 
their  business,  would  really  be  of  serrice 
there. 

As  it  is,  how  does  the  case  stand?  Not 
one  in  twenty  of  our  diplomatic  serrants 
knows  anything  of  our  real  interests,  cither 
in  art,  letters,  science,  or  commerce.  AVill  you 
only  con.sidcrthe  notahte  case  of  Lord  Fiddlc- 
(Icdee  at  Tiinbucloo.  Yet  ho  is  but  oive  ex- 
ample out  of  several  Useful  treaties,  there- 
fore, are  seldom  made  csccpt  by  men  like 
Ashburton  or  Bruck,  who  were  altogether 
out  of  the  regular  line. 

We  are  essentially  a  commercial  people ; 
and  our  public  s<;rvants  should  be  qualified 
to  look  to  the  interests  of  that  commerce 
which  they  are  placed  in  positions  of  honour 
and  emolument  to  protect.  This  is  precisely 
where  our  diplotnacy  most  rsignally  fails.  It 
writes  home  despatches  about  the  health 
of  serene  princes  and  their  relations  to  tho 
third  and  fourth  generation;  about  the 
opinions  of  this  man  or  that  man  on  Noodle 
or  Doodle  question.*!,  worth  as  little  ns  tho 
men  themselvc.'!.  It  presents  the  n.<»suninc8 
of  its  high  con.Hidcration ;  nnd  it  smiles, 
and  it  dines,  and  it  bows,  with  curious 
felicity. 

I  do  not  mean  by  any  means  to  object  to 
dining.  Lord  I'lihnerston  never  said  a  truer 
thing  than  when  he  assured  us  that  dining  was 
the  soul  of  diplomacy.  No  good  w;is  ever  done 
without  being  on  pleasant  term."?  with  people  ; 
and  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  merely  an 
assurance  of  pood  will.  It  saves  a  vast  deal 
of  trouble,  talk,  and  loss  of  time.    People 
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understand  this.  They  feel  expansive  and 
good  naturcd  at  dinner  time — they  nro  ready 
to  listen  to  things  adroitly  dropped.  After  the 
flsh  and  Madeirii,  little  angles  and  iLsperities 
of  character  arc  apt  to  wear  away.  A  cause 
is  EUistained  with  more  wit  and  heard 
with  more  gflod  nature.  Things  can  be  said, 
which  could  not  be  harjirded  in  a  formal 
audience:  I  have  known  a  matter  which 
had  kept  all  the  pcnst  of  the  Foreign  ORicc 
at  work  for  a  long  time,  brought  to  a  happy 
i*?uo  in  taking  up  the  odd  trick  at  whist. 
Wlvot  I  complain  of  i»,  th.it  our  diplomatists 
dine  and  make  merry,  and  that  nothing  comes 
of  it  Lord  Malmsbury  indeed  startled  the 
diplomatic  world  by  saying,  in  one  of  his 
remorkablo  speeches,  that  an  ambassador 
WB8  merely  an  organ  of  his  Government, 
and  nothing  more,  Hut  I  apprehend  that 
this  was  an  idea  of  the  true  functions  of  a 
foreign  envoy,  in  which  its  profound  ori- 
ginator will  prtscrvu  an  exclusive  right  for 
evermore. 

No  man  at  the  head  of  our  Foreign  Office, 
though  as  ablo  and  indefatigable  as  Lord 
Palmcrston,  or  as  honest  and  laborious  as 
Lord  Clarendon,  can  attend  to  the  details  of 
all  the  business  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  envoy  to  relievo 
him  of  thi.s;  to  present  him  projects,  already 
formed,  for  approval  or  rejection.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  minister  at  a  foreign  court  to 
make  himself  specially  acqu-iintcd  with  the 
things  rclatinga  to  that  country.  If  he  wait 
for  orders  from  the  Foreign  Office  a  pon  very 
many  important  subjects,  his  mission  is  an 
expensive  folly  or  a  doUberat©  imposition. 
Diplomatists  being  really  able  men,  I  wonder 
if  International  Postal  Treaties  would  be  such 
clumsy  things  as  they  are !  There  is  not  a 
merchant  who  could  not  suggest  practical 
improvements  by  the  hnndful  on  this  subject 
alone.  Consequently,  I  wish  that  English 
diplomatists  woutd  mi.T  more  with  the  com- 
mercial cla»ic«3 ;  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  few 
more  hard-working  hands  sometimes  at  the 
tablw  of  ambassadors,  and  fewer  stars  of  the 
order  of  St.  Somebody. 

It  may  l)c  urged  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
business  I  have  set  down  here  is  proper  to 
Consuls,  and  that  the  duties  of  Amba.<:.<!ndors 
are  altogether  different  If  so,  I  should  be 
infinitely  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  hove 
the  kindness  to  point  out  to  mc  what  the 
duties  of  Am^Missadors  really  are. 

The  plain  truth  is,  our  diplomatic  service 
haa  been  allowed  to  run  riot  Instead  of 
being  a  most  important  part  of  the  machinery 
of  an  enlightened  and  progrcasivo  state,  alive 
both  to  her  own  interests  and  the  general  lui- 
yancemcnt  of  civilisation  ;  it  has  been  allowed 
to  become  more  useless  obsolete  lumber — or, 
worse  than  that,  cxponsive  and  niischievoua 
lumber.  On  the  other  hand  the  Consular  Ser- 
vice has  been  remarkably  well  looked  after. 
Lord  Palmerston'a  numerous  regulations  for 
the  guidance  ol  consuls  are  models  of  lan- 


guage, style,  and  proper  feeling;  and  al- 
though tlie  circulars  of  his  sncccssors  hav^ 
not  always  been  so  happily  expressed,  yet  it 
is  easy  to  trace  through  them  the  same 
hearty  English  rightmindcdness.  "Wlir  is 
this?  The  consuls  are  men  who  could  ba 
told  what  they  arc  required  to  do.  It  wat 
impossible  to  UM  the  same  freedom  with 
Lord  Fiddlcdedce. 

Wc  should  have  no  permanent  Emhassie 
The  objects  for  which  they  were  cstablishc 
arc  gone  by.     When  news  was  scarce,  sai^ 
the  intercourse  between   nations  rare   and 
difficult,  it  might  bo  all  very  well  to  hare 
the  power  and  majesty  of  a  CTeat  nation  re- 
pppsented  by  the  qunntify  of  lace  on  a  man's 
coat,  and  the  servants  in  his  suite.     Notv,  alt 
the  nations  of  the  world  know  each  other 
too  well  to  have  need  of  wnch  follies ;  and 
a  black  coat  and  a  walking  stick  are  a.s  potent 
for  ail  good,  as  a  harlequin  jacket  and  n  baton.  J 
For  nil  ordinorr  everyday  purposes,  Charfffa* 
iPtiffaire*  would  be  quite  sufficient  and  more'' 
useful.     If  on  any  special  occasion  we   re- 
quire special  Embassies,  we  can  send  them.  ■ 
I  would  fix  the  i>nlaries  of  the  Charyra  d'- 
affitirea  at  the  larger  courts,  nt  tlm..  tii,,,]. 
sand  pounds  a  year,  exclusive  r.i 
ntid  at  other  courts,  at  from  od'  .  .|  ' \,-, 

two  thousand  pounds,  which  ia  i<iill  more 
than  is  given  by  foreign  government^.  If 
Government  thinks  proper  at  any  time  to 
choose  a  special  man  for  special  purposes, 
and  de«iit>s  to  invest  him  with  ptoulior  splen- 
dour and  importance,  then  by  all  means  let 
him  Iiave  the  ntnk  of  anibassador,  or  on^ 
otluT  runk,  nnd  for  solory,  pay  him  what 
such  sjiccinl  services  may  be  worth  ;  now 
three  thnnsand  pounds,  ond  now  fen  thousand 
pounds,  if  the  right  mnn  cannot  aHbrd  hia 
time  for  less.  It  is  manifest  that  in  all  great 
international  questions  this  manner  of  acting 
would  be  attended  with  advantage,  and  thafcl 
a  negoeiator  having  sj)ccial  knowledge  of  thfl 
business  in  haiid,  would.be  much  mure  likelyi 
to  bring  it  to  a  useful  and  satisfactory  insuev  I 
tiian  a  man  wIid  never  gave  five  minutes'  at^" 
tention  ^.q  the  subject  in  liis  life.  It  is'a  ffrcat 
error  to  make  diplomucy  a  close  profession. 

The  misehit'f  of  tlio  existing  system' is.  that 
high  place  is  not,  as  it  ought  to  bo,  the  rei— . 
ward  of  services  rendered  to  the  State,  . 
reward  of  ability ;  it  has  proved  an  inhervl 
tance  in  certain  families,  and  is  considered  as 
a  pmvision  for  their  dependents. 

(Jfbce,  in  England,  is  notoriously  bartered 
for  political  considerations  or  private  friend- 
ship; and  fitness  and  the  interest  of  the  ser 
\vx  have  rarelv  anythin;?  to  do  with  th« 
chancpsof  a  cnnilidate.  Wc  have  men  enooigh 
iu  England  whose  rwogidsed  abilitios,  whoae 
ivritings,  or  whose  speeches,  show  as  plaialT 
OS  possible  their  aptitude  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. But  our  ministers  resolutely  refuse  to 
know  of  their  existence.  Conneetion  they  pier- 
sist  in  holding  aa  the  first  thing  necesaarr; 
and  there  is  a  joke  on  the  subject,  which  \um 
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passed  into  history.  When  Lord  Fiddlededee 
■waa  appointed  minister  at  Tinibuotoo,  an 
angry  politician  asked  indignafitlv  whot  were 
his  anleeedentt  f  "  Oh,"  replica  a  wit,  who 
baa  furnished  half  the  good  savings  of  the 
daT|  "  You  had  better  ask  wliat  ore  his 
relaticet  t" 

Are  you,  therefore,  a  cousin  of  tho  great 
Duke  of  Thundfrholt  ?  Do  you  belong  to 
the  eccentric  family  of  the  Blazes  ?  Are 
you  the  tliick-headed  brother  of  a  thick- 
headed peer  ?  Are  you  his  importunate 
cousin  ?  Are  you  the  soaof  the  coulidentiiii 
steward  of  his  first  wife's  half-brother,  who 
is  poi'alvtic,  and  lias  twenty  thouMmd  ])ounds 
a-ycar  ?  Have  yon  got  a  friend  with  a 
borough  in  his  pocket,  and  who  does  not 
want  anything  nimscif  ?  If  so,  nothing 
in  tlie  world  ia  easier  than  to  get  you 
a    place.      If    not,   go    about    your    busi- 

If  you  wish  to  see  patronage  in  another 
point  of  view,  I  can  oblige  you.  It  is  not 
long  bince  that  a  certain  very  useful  post 
was  suppressed  at  the  request  of  the  Austrian 
Government  The  official  to  whom  it  had 
been  given  was  diamis!<cd  with  a  pension  of 
one  thonsand  ]X)uiuIs  a  year.  He  was  quite  a 
young  roan  ;  and — what  is  rather  rare  in  the 
Buboruinato  ranks  of  the  public  scr^'ice — a 
remarkably  able  one  :  yet  there  he  woa,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  to  receive  one  thousand 
pounds  a  vear  from  on  casj' -going  public  for 
doing  notliing  to  tlie  end  of  his  days.  He 
vras  capable  of  filling  almost  any  official 
siLuatiou  ia  our  civil  service ;  but  it  was 
cosier  to  give  pensions  than  to  find  vacancies, 
and  tho  Government  of  the  day  wanted 
every  place  which  fell  in,  for  its  own  snp- 

Eorters.  Well,  it  was  not  long  after  the 
estowal  of  this  snug  pension  tliat  the 
friends  of  our  young  gentleman  returned  to 
power.  Tlicy  of  coui'sc  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
viding for  him  afresh;  but  lie  keeps  his 
pension  still,  and  if  he  have  good  iuck,  in 
these  days  of  retrenchment  and  economy, 
he  may  perhaps  be  eupprcsscd  again,  and 
may  get  another  pension  when  his  friends 
go  out. 

I  would  have  the  lists  of  candidates  for 
all  public  offices  submitted  to  Parliament. 
The  ministciti  of  the  several  dcpartmcnti)  xmiy 
have  the  advantage  of  recommending  tlus 
man  or  that  man ;  but  let  his  appointment 
be  iu  all  cas«s  ratified,  at  lra.st  by  tlie  tacit 
eonsent  of  Parliament ;  so  that  if  there  should 
bo  oitj-  well-grounded  objection  to  the  up- 
pointnient  of  anv  itarlicular  man  it  may  be 
ncard  be furchand  Most  ministera  would  be 
ashamed  lo  recommend  a  Fiddlededee  or  a 
Tweedledum  if  the  thing  were  not  done 
snugly  in  the  dark. 

At  present,  Fiddlededee  and  Tweedledum 
4rc  the  great  staple  English  sample.  And 
many  a  forj;igner  have  I  seen — albeit  he  may 
have  been  the  subject  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment—open    his    amused    eyca  in  Munder 


at  the  extraordinary  Island  which  delights 
so  much  to  honour  Fiddledcdces  and  Twee- 
dledums,  and  can  find  no  worthier  repre- 
sentatives. 


A  LEAF  FROM  THE  PARISH 
REGISTER. 

T  nAn  once  a  long  search  to  make  among 
the  rogii3tcr-books  of  Charley  Pari.sh.  It 
extended  over  many  years,  and  kept  mo 
poring,  day  afker  day,  over  tlie  musty  pages 
in  tho  old  vcstry-rooju.  .\braham  Stcdmon, 
the  clerk — whom  we  all  know  very  well  in 
t.'horlcy — kept  mc  company  the  whole  time  j 
and  in  one  of  my  mid-day  pauses,  when  wo 
were  sharing  some  bread-and-cheese  and  beer 
over  the  vestry  fire,  he  told  me  the  following 
pa.«snge  in  his  life  ; — 

I  have  lived  in  tho  parish,  said  he,  going 
on  now  seventy  years.  When  I  think  of 
past  times,  my  present  friends  in  the  placo 
seem  strangers  to  mc.  Our  old  acqunintoncea 
die  off  one  by  one,  and  new  ones  come  into 
their  places  so  graduolly,  that  we  scarcelj 
miss  them ;  but  one  day  we  look  round,  and 
find  that  the  world  has  passed  into  strange 
hnnds. 

[.M  this  point  Abraham  Stedman  paused 
nnil  looked  at  the  vestry  fire  for  a  few  mo- 
menta ;  I  woa  silent,  waiting  for  him  to 
proceed] 

Tho  story  I  om  going  to  tell  you  is 
wonderful  enough,  though  there  arc  no 
ghosts  in  it  I  (lo  not  believe  in  ghosts.  If 
any  man  ought  to  have  seen  ghosts,  I  ought ; 
for,  I  may  say,  without  any  offence  to  my 
kind  friends  of  to-day,  that  all  tny  trutst  and 
oldest  friends  are  gone  to  the  ghaBt-l;md  ;  and 
1  am  sure  they  would  pay  me  a  visit  if  they 
roiilrl.  Besides,  I  never  feared  to  walk  about 
an  old  house  in  the  dark  at  midnight,  or  to 
go  at  that  silent  time  through  the  church- 
yard where  most  of  my  friends  lie,  or  even 
into  tho  church  if  I  had  occasion. 

On  Christmas  Eve— I  cannot  say  exactly 
how  many  j-cars  ago  it  is  now,  hut  it  waa 
not  very  long  after  I  waa  made  ck'vk — the 
rL'ctor  (that  was  poor  Mr.  Godby)  told  me  he 
waa  in  a  little  perplexity  about  the  sexton's 
being  ill ;  seeing  that  there  would  be  no  one 
to  ring  the  bells.  Now  I  alwnya  made  a 
point  of  sitting  up  with  tho  sexton  on  that 
night,  and  taking  a  hand  at  the  bells ;  for  I 
oould  ring  them  pretty  well,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  only  a  Hitle  kindness,  proper  to  the 
season,  to  offer  to  keep  him  company  in  such 
a  lonely  place.  He  was  a  much  uMcr  mwi 
than  I  was,  and  I  knew  he  wa.i  glad  of  my 
society.  We  used  lo  have  a  littlt;  iirc  tip  in 
the  belfry,  and  make  toast  and  [ios.sct  an 
hour  or  two  after  midnight.  Eut  this  time 
the  sexton  w.is  ill,  and  I  promi.>»i'd  the  rector 
at  once  that  I  would  ring  the  bells ;  and  so 
it  was  agreed  that  I  .should. 

1  used  to  offer  my  company  to  the  old 
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man  because  I  knew  that  he  was  timid  and 
a  littlo  8ui>cistitious ;  but,  Tor  im'scif,  1  did 
not  mind  «it  all  going  there  nionc  At  exactly 
h»ir-|in.«t   eleven,  on   that   •'  ltc,  I 

took  all  the  church  kc.vs,  .-ir.  ;  -1   froin 

my  house  to  fulfil  my  promise.  It  wa«  very 
dwk  that  night,  and  wiitdy,  and  several  of 
our  old  lamps  had  either  dropped  out  for 
want  of  oil,  or  been  blown  out  by  the  gusts. 
I  coald  not  see  any  one  in  the  street ;  but,  as 
I  left  my  door,  I  fancied  that  I  heard  foot- 
steps a  iittle  way  behind  me.  I  should  not 
have  noticed  it  then,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
on  several  nights  previously  I  had  fancied 
that  some  person  had  secretly  followed  nic, 
as  I  went  about  the  town.  I  came  up  to  a 
little  band  of  caro!  singers  soon  after,  and 
stood  li.'Jtening  to  them  a  minute  or  two. 
When  I  bade  them  good  night  and  a  merry 
Christmas,  I  had  forgotten  about  the  foot- 
steps. It  was  striking  the  three-quarters  as 
I  passed  over  tl) e  slilo  into  the  churchyard  ; 
and  just  after  lUat  I  canght  a  sound  like  the 
footsteps  again.  I  looked  back,  and  waited  a 
while;  but  I  could  hear  nothing  mor.e.  I  was 
ashamed  to  walk  back  a  little  way,  fur  I 
began  to  think  that  I  was  becoming  a 
coward,  and  conjuring  up  thing.s  out  of  my 
fear.  If  was  true  I  had  fancied  thi.s  before 
that  night;  but  it  had  never  troubled  me 
till  then,  and  so  I  did  not  doubt  it  was 
some  superstitious  feeling  about  my  ta.i^k 
that  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  "'What  object 
could  any  one  have  in  following  a  poor 
man  like  me,  night  after  night  ?"  I  asked 
myself.  So  I  went  on  through  the  jiathway 
between  the  gravestones,  humming  an  old 
ditty. 

Now,  though  I  had  resolved  to  banish  all 
thought  of  the  supposed  footsteps  from  my 
mimi,  I  coulc}  not  help  just  turning  hiilf 
roun<l  as  I  stood  with  the  great  koy  in  llio 
lock,  and  looking  about  in  the  direction  I 
had  come.  I  own  I  was  frightened  then,  for, 
at  about  thirty  yards'  distance,  I  saw  dis- 
tinctly, as  I  believed,  the  dark  head  of  a  mnii 
peeping  at  me  over  the  top  of  one  of  the 
tombstones.  I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
church  porch,  so  thtit  it  would  be  diflicult 
for  an)*  one  at  that  distance  to  observe  I  was 
looking  that  way.  The  tombstone  was  some 
way  from  the  gravel  path,  and  out  of  the 
line  of  any  one  paj^sing  through  the  church- 
yard, and  indeed,  as  you  know,  no  one 
would  have  occasion  to  pa.ss  through  the 
churchyard  unless  he  were  going  to  the 
church,  like  myself.  I  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, .'ind  then  walked  Viriskly  towards  it ; 
but  the  head  seemed  to  withdraw  itself 
frnmc'liatcly  and  disappear.  What  was  more 
strange,  I  walked  round  the  very  stone,  and 
could  sec  no  one  near;  nor  could  I  hear  any 
movement,  A  lillle  further  was  another 
tombstone,  somewhat  higher  and  with  a 
carved  top,  and  I  tried  to  persuade  myself 
that  it  was  this  top  coming  close  behind  the 
other  stone  which  had  deceived  me.   But  this 


could  not  be ;  for  stand  how  I  would  Jn  the 
church  porch,  I  could  not  bring  the  .«ccopd 
tombstone  cxactlv  in  a  line  wilii  the  first,  to 
my  eye.  I  felt  a  littlo  uneasy  at  Uiis  srruDM 
fancy ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  go  back,  &■ 
it  was  near  twelve,  and  I  had  ]>rDtnued 
the  rector  to  be  in  the  belfiT.  ivudr  to 
ring  out  a  peal  on  the  stroke  of  midnisbt. 
So  I  opened  the  door  (quickly,  closed  it 
behind  me,  and  walked  fechng  my  way  dowB 
the  aisle. 

I  was  quite  in  the  dark,  for  my  lanthoni 
vnis  in  the  vestry-room,  and  I  kept  a  tinder- 
hox  and  matches  there  to  light  it.  I  had  to 
grope  alx)ut  for  the  keyhole  of  the  heavy 
iron-plated  door,  and  again  to  fumble  amoog 
my  bunch  of  keys  to  find  the  right  one.  I 
am  not  a  man  of  weak  nci-ve;  hut  a  stranga 
sensation  cume  over  me,  as  I  stood  tbcr« 
in  the  dark,  feeling  througli  all  the  bun* 
for  ihc  key.  The  air  of  the  chui-ch  was  clot 
and  had  a  faint  Fraell  of  mouldering  Icathi 
Buc'h  as  you  smelt  in  some  librnrifs. 
believe  it  made  me  feel  faint ;  for,  just  then, 
I  had  so  strong  a  tingling  in  my  ears,  tl 
I  seemed  to  hear  the  bolls  alrciidv  bcffinni 
to  ponl  forth  in  the  belfry.  I  listened, 
fancied  I  heard  distinctly  that  eonfai 
jingle  which  precedes  a  full  |K>al.  The  fane 
tcmfied  me  for  the  moment,  for  t  knew  that 
I  had  seen  the  scston  ill  in  bod  that  day, 
and  thot  even  he  could  not  be  there,  unlc-sa 
ho  had  pot  the  key  from  me.  But  vrhcn 
this  notion  had  passed,  I  set  it  down  for 
another  invention  of  mine,  and  began  to 
think  the  tombstone  affair  no  more  v . 
of  belief  than  this.  So  I  turned  the 
key  with  both  my  hands ;  and,  opcijinjj  im 
inner  fire-proof  door,  I  let  myself  into  tha 
vestrv-room. 

when  1  was  once  in  there,  I  knew  vrbcn 
ti>  find  my  lanthom  and  tinder-box  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  olways  kept  them  on  the  secund 
shelf  from  the  ground,  in  the  closet  just 
behind  where  the  plan  of  the  parish  estata 
nt  East  Haydocke  hnngs  up  framed  and 
glazed.  But  the  jhjw  oi>ener  kept  her  dusters 
and  brushes  there  also,  and  we  used  to  hast 
words  at)out  her  tlirowing  ray  things  oat 
of  order  sometimes.  This  time  I  fonnd 
that  she  had  scattered  my  matches,  and  I 
had  to  stoop  down  and  feel  about  for  thotB 
among  all  the  things  at  the  bottom  of  ths 
closet,  which  took  some  time.  When  I  fonnd 
them,  I  afruck  a  light  and  blew  the  tinder 
with  my  breath.  I  saw  the  Boston  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  one  night  as  I  stood 
in  the"  dark,  right  at  the  end  of  the  nlAlCt 
and  his  fnce  reflected  the  fire  at  every  pu€ 
and  looked  quite  devilish  as  it  fhono  out 
strongly  and  faded  away  again.  1  mrntiOD 
this  because  I  have  thought  of  it  since,  and  1 
believe  it  hod  Komcthing  to  do  with  what 
bcfcl  rac  that  nigilit.  I  lighted  my  candle, 
and  shut  it  nn  in  my  lanthom.  '  It  gave 
a  very  weak  light  and  the  sides  of  tJ» 
lanthorn  were  of  thick,  yellow  horn,  '»«y 
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dirty  and  dasty  with  lying  in  tho  closet ;  for 
I  rarely  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  church 
after  dark. 

Swinging  this  lanthom,  then,  !u  one  hand, 
and  huiding  some  fag'gots  under  tho  other 
arm  to  light  my  firo  with,  I  went  up  the 
steps  again  into  the  dark  side  aisle.  Just  at 
that  nioinont,  and  as  I  was  fihiitting  the 
vestry-rtiom  door,  I  suddenly  felt  a  heavy 
hand  laiil  upon  my  arm.  I  started,  and 
cried  '*  VVIio'.s  there?"  letting  my  lanthorn 
fttJl,  BO  that  the  light  went  out  Nobody 
ansivercd;  hut  some  one  immediately  held 
me  from  behind,  trying  to  keep  back  my 
arms  with  extraardinary  streng:th.  I  was  not 
S  weak  man  then,  although  I  am  short ;  bui  I 
struggled  long  to  getroundand  face  my  enemy, 
and  just  ns  I  was  getting  a  little  more  free, 
another  one  carae  to  his  assistance.  I  called 
aloud  for  help ;  but  they  stutfed  my  mouth 
with  sometliing,  and  swore  if  I  called  they 
would  f-hoot  mc  through  the  hcail.  TIpon 
this  they  bound  my  arms  tightly,  and  led  me 
back  into  the  vestry-room,  where  I  sat  on  a 
chnir,  while  they  lighted  a  candle  they  had 
with  them. 

I  wa.4  a  little  frightened,  as  you  may  Bup- 
pose  ;  but  I  tliought  they  were  only  thieves, 
who  had  followed  me,  and  got  into  the 
church,  through  my  forgetting,  in  my  fright 
about  the  tombstone,  to  fasten  the  church 
door;  and,  a«  I  knew  that  there  was  very  little 
of  value  in  the  vestry-room,  I  wais  rather  glad 
to  think  how  they  would  V>e  baffled.  When 
they  got  a  light,  I  saw  that  they  had  half 
masks  on.  They  were  well  dressed,  and  al- 
though they  swore  at  me,  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  not  common  burglars :  I  coutd  tell 
that  from  their  language.  One  laid  a  long 
shining  pair  orjnstols  on  the  haize  that  covered 
the  table,  out  of  my  reach.  I  knew  he  did  it  to 
intimidate  me;  for  ho  asked  me  iinmediatel}' 
for  uiy  keys,  in  a  loud  voice.  It  was  no  unc 
my  refusing  thi^m  ;  I  was  quite  hclples,'*,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tike  them  out 
of  my  h.inds.  [  told  them  that  the  rector 
kept  nil  the  plate  in  his  house,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  any  of  the  closets  hut  a  few 
bottles  of  wine,  and  some  wax  candles.  The 
oldest  Tnan,  I  think,  asked  me  then  where 
the  books  were  kept ;  hut  I  would  not  toll 
him.  I  detenninea  that,  let  them  do  what 
they  might  to  mc,  I  would  keep  to  my  deter- 
mination not  to  tell  them  where  the  books 
were.  The)*  tried  much  to  terrify  me,  with 
words  at  Hrst,  btit  finding  tliat  riid  not  do, 
the  elder  onp,  who  was  tho  principal  in 
everything,  put  his  pistol  to  my  ear,  and 
declared  he  would  ask  me  three  times,  and 
after  the  third  time,  fire.  Now  I  wns  in  great 
terror  nt  this,  and  never  believed  my-sclf  so 
near  death  ag  I  did  then ;  but  I  h.ad  made 
a  kitid  of  vow  to  myself,  and  being  in  a 
churcli,  I  thought  a  curse  would  be  upon  me 
if  I  yielded;  so  I  hcM  my  tongue;  and, 
when  he  found  I  was  firm,  insteaii  of  ftritig 
he  flung  hia  pistol  down  upon  tho  table  again, 


and  began  sullenly  to  try  all  the  locks  he 
could  find  about  the  room  with  the  keys  he 
had  tAkcn  from  mc.  In  this  way  he  80on 
found  tho  books  he  wanted  in  ■  fire-proof 
safe. 

And  now  both  of  them  began  to  pore  over 
the  books  by  the  light  of  the  candle.  They 
chose  two  with  vellum  covers,  which  I  knew 
to  he  the  marriage  registers — the  old  and 
the  new  one — containing  all  the  marriages 
that  had  taken  place  at  old  Chorlcy  church 
for  seventy  years  back.  I  heanl  one  ask 
tlie  other  if  there  was  no  index;  for  they 
did  not  understand  oiir  way  of  indexing, 
which  was  merely  to  write  down  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  with  the  numhcra 
of  the  pages  at  which  names  beginning 
with  each  letter  could  be  found — taking 
the  first  letter  from  the  bridegroom's  name, 
of  course.  So  they  had  a  long  search,  each 
of  them  turning  over  the  leaves  of  one  book 
and  cTamining  it  pnge  by  page.  I  watched 
their  faces,  and  tried  to  bear  in  mind  at  what 
part  of  the  book  they  were,  in  case  they 
should  stop.  The  one  who  had  the  old  book 
came  to  a  place,  at  last,  which  seemed  to 
contain  what  he  was  looking  for.  lie  showed 
it  to  his  companion,  and  they  conferred  to- 
gether for  a  moment,  in  a  whisper.  Imme- 
diately after,  the  elder  one  tore  out  I  thought 
some  half-dozen  leaves.  Ho  was  going  to 
bum  them  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  at 
first;  but  his  companion  stayed  him,  and 
he  tore  them  up,  and  put  them  m  his  pockets. 
As  soon  as  they  had  done  this,  they  turned 
!ia.stily  to  depart,  as  if  they  were  an.Yiou9  to 
be  gone  now  their  business  was  done.  The 
older  one  took  some  more  cord  from  hii 
po<?ket,  and  bound  me  fast  in  the  great 
vestry  chair,  drawing  the  cords  round  my 
wrists  and  ancles,  till  I  cried  out  with  th' 
pain.  Then  threatening  again  to  return,  am. 
blow  my  brains  out  if  they  heard  my  voice, 
they  went  out  down  tho  aisle,  leaving  the 
vestry-room  door  open.  All  this  happened 
in  little  more  than  half  an  hour;  for  the 
elork  chimed  the  two-rjuarters  after  midnight 
at  this  very  mnmcnt. 

I  sat  there  two  hours  alone ;  but  it  seemed 
to  m<!  so  long  that,  if  1  had  not  heard  every 
quarter  chime,  I  should  have  expected  to  see 
the  day  dawn  through  the  stained  glass 
window.  It  was  the  dreariest  two  hours 
that  ever  1  passed  in  my  life  It  was  bitter 
cold,  and  sitting  there  helplessly  in  one 
position,  my  limbs  grew  fro7.cn,  and  the  cords 
seemed  to  get  tighter  and  tigbtcr,  and  stop 
the  movement  of  my  blood.  It  is  iio  wonder 
I  felt  nervous  after  such  a  scene.  Whrrc  I 
sat  with  my  back  to  the  wall,  I  looked  rigbt 
into  the  church,  and  the  door  was  left  open. 
I  coidd  feel  a  cold  wind  rushing  from  it  into 
the  room  ;  and,  as  I  sat  staring  into  the  dark- 
ness, strange  fancies  troubled  me.  I  saw 
dark  shapes  floating  about,  as  I  iboueht  and 
peeping  at  mo  from  tho  sides  of  the  doorway ; 
and  now  and  then  I  noticed  something  like 
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'ittle  flakc«  of  liffht,  moving  in  ihe  gloomy 
space  beyond  1  would  have  given  anything 
for  the  power  to  close  tho  dour.  I  fkncied 
strange  noises,  nnd  began  to  think  of  the 
people  1  had  known  who  lay  in  the  vaulla 
JQSt  below  me  or  in  the  graves  about  the 
church ;  and  several  timet)  a  heavy  hand 
cecuied  to  b«  laid  upon  my  arm  again, 
just  ia  the  «pot  where  the  man  had  first 
seized  mc.  Once  I  could  not  persuade  my- 
self bat  that  I  could  hear  a  low,  deep  touo 
from  tho  orean  ;  and  again  the  supposed 
jangling  of  the  bclLs  annoyed  nie.  So  I  sat, 
liatcning  intently,  wlien  tho  whiHtling  of  tho 
wind  paused  out  of  door«,  and  hearing  and 
•eeing  ail  kinds  of  strange  things  till  tho 
chimes  went  thi«  quarter  after  two. 

Soon  after  that,  I  saw  a  little  shining  light 
moving  about  at  the  bottom  of  the  cTiurch. 
It  came  oeArcr  to  mc,  and  I  heard  a  footstep. 
I  had  fancied  so  many  tlungs,  that  I  was  not 
sure  yet  wlicthcr  I  was  deceived  again,  but 
now  1  heard  some  one  call  "  Abraham  Sted- 
man  !  Abruham  Stedman  !"'  three  fimcv.  It 
Wtts  tlie  rector's  voice,  and  I  answered  him  ; 
bnt  he  did  not  know  where  I  was  till  I 
called  to  him  to  come  into  the  vestry-room. 
He  held  up  a  lamp,  and  was  much  surpriwd 
to  find  me  as  I  was.  I  related  to  him  what  had 
happened,  and  he  unbound  me.  He  told  mc 
he  had  lain  awake  since  midnight  wondering 
to  hear  oo  bcUs  ringing,  and  had  grown 
uneasy ,  for  he  thought  I  could  not  have 
failed  to  keep  my  woixl,  and  he  knew  thut 
I  wos  in  the  church  alone.  So  at  la-^t  he 
had  detcnnini'd  to  come  in  search  of  me. 

This  nllair  made  a  great  stir  in  Chorlcy. 
But  we  could  get  no  clue  to  the  parties  \ 
nor  to  their  object  in  mutilating  the  re- 
gister. They  had  taken  out  so  many  leaves 
tltat  it  was  im|K»ssihlc  to  tell  what  par- 
ticuhtr  entry  they  had  wanted  to  diisfroy  ; 
but  it  was  a  curiona  thing,  that  on  examin- 
ing tlic  skeleton  index,  wo  found  that, 
althongh  there  was  as  many  as  thirty  en- 
tries in  those  six  leaves,  every  one  of  them 
began  witJi  one  of  three  letters.  This  was  a 
very  snmll  tlut-,  nnd  the  marriages  at  that 
port  were  all  of  many  years  back  ;  so  tlint 
no  one  could  ever  tell  wliut  tho  names  were. 
It  wa.s  no  wonder  that  we  could  get  no  tiuee 
of  the  two  men.  Before  the  nc.\t  year  came 
round,  Chorley  people  had  got  some  new  thing 
to  talk  about ;  and,  as  no  one  came  for  a  copy 
of  the  missing  entries  in  the  register,  they 
began  to  forget  all  about  my  adventure. 

Eighteen  months  after  tlie  night  whieli  I 
waa  bound  in  the  vcstrj'-roomi  old  Mr. 
Godby  sent  for  mc  one  night,  and  told  me  he 
thought  he  might  yet  be  able  to  trace  the  two 
atrungers.  He  had  got  a  copy  of  a  London 
newspaper,  in  which  there  wo-s  an  ndvertiso- 
ment  addressed  to  ]>arish  clerks,  inquiring  for 
the  raarriag-'ivgisterof  a  .Mr.  Maclean,  which 
took  place  about  thirty  years  before.  The 
initial  of  that  name  was  one  of  our  three  let- 
ters ;  but  as  ifae  advertisement  mentioned  no 


place,  that  would  seem  a  vcr}'  small  matt 
to  go  upon.  But  I  had  always  thought  that 
the  entry  which  the  two  sstrangers  had  searched 
for  was  on  the  fimt  of  the  leaves  which  they 
tore  out,  and  that  it  was  tho  other  Icavm 
underneath  which  were  torn  with  it,  to  put 
us  ofl  the  Bcent.  Now,  on  this  iirat  page,  we 
found  there  were  two  entries,  both  begin  ui 
with  M ;  which  was  something  more.  Ue^idi 
llr.  Oodby  reasoned,  that  a  register,  aboi 
which  the  parties  interested  were  so  un 
tain,  was  the  vcnr  ono  which,  any  pc: 
knowing  of  its  existence,  and  having  an 
tcrest  in  preventing  its  appearance,  might  ei 
deavour  to  destroy.  These  three  rcaaoi 
seemed  to  him  so  good,  that  he  went  up 
London  about  it;  and  a  day  or  two  nfVer,  be 
wrote  to  me  to  join  him.  Wo  were  soon 
upon  the  scent  now ;  for  Mr.  Codhy  had 
ascertained  who  were  the  persons  likily  to 
be  guilty,  supposing  Uiat  wo  were  right  in 
our  conjecture,  that  the  milling  register  coti- 
ceriied  this  family.  When  I  saw  one  of  thera, 
I  rccognisc<l  him  immediately,  although  h« 
had  worn  a  mask  in  the  church,  I  knc«r 
him  by  his  appearance,  but  when  he  spoke, 
I  could  swear  that  he  was  (he  man,  axul  the 
officer  accordingly  arrested  him.  Wo  got 
such  evidence  agninst  him  afterwards,, 
clcarl}'  to  prove  him  guilty.  People  wc; 
hung  for  such  a  crime  then;  and  it  was  %vitl 
great  difficulty  that  he  escaped  with  trans*! 
portation.  He  confessed  all  about  it  a(ltn>« 
wards,  and   said   his  companion  had    go; 

abroad  since,  he  did  not  know  whither;  ai 

I  believe  Ihcy  never  caught  him.    His  motirv 
— as  you  may  suppose — was  to  defraud  ohi 
dren  of  large  property,   by   destroying    th« 
proofs   of  their    legitimacy;    by   which     li« 
benefitted  as  the  next  of  kin  of  the  dccea, 
person:    but   tho  lawyers  set  all  to  righl 
again,  in  spite  pf  tho  missing  register. 
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By  way  of  contrast  to  the  talc  I  am  al 
to  tell,  let  mc  dwell  for  two  seconds  (el« 
time)  upon  tho  opening  of  the  first  raili 
in  &i};lund.  Of  the  thousanjjs  who  ore  daily 
sliding  down  tho  mils  I.iid  between  Liverpool 
and  M.inchestcr,  there  arc_  a  few,  perhaps 
who,  when  they  pa.ss  Parkside  and  Iho  whitt 
tablet  that  marks  the  spot  where  Mr.  Ho^ 
kissoii  lost  his  ltd',  think  of  the  day  when  the 
Rocket  made  its  liial  trip  encouraged  by  thf 
cheers  of  thou.snmis  of  spectators,  among 
whom  were  tho  great  men  of  tlie  land.  The 
Kockct  set  in  mottoii  not  merely  a  few  car- 
riages, hut  the  whole  railway  system.  Aud 
that  was  only  srvcn-aiid-twenty  years  agow 
Now,  look  at  Br.idshaw,  and  imagine  what  I 
felt  as  an  old  Indian  just  come  home. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  November,  'flfbr-two^ 
I  saw  the  run  of  the  first  train  and  for  the 
lirst  time  heard  the  steam  whistle  in  IndOk 
Was  there  a  grand  inauguration,  were  ther* 
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■peechca,  wu  there  joy?  Let  mo  be  re- 
porter : — 

I  wns  on  mjr  wny  from  the  Punjaub  to 
England,  and  no  rcachod  Bumba}'.  uuing  a 
poor  Benj^alce,  with  no  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances in  tlic  land  of  duclu,  I  betook  myself 
to  the  Hope  Hall  Hotel.  I  liad  s{>cnt 
Beveml  years  in  remote  districts  on  the 
north-western  frontier,  and  more  recently  in 
the  Punjaub.  A  sandy  track  really  not  even 
iit  for  palki- travelling  and  utterly  impassable 
for  can-iages,  waa  »U  that  I  baa  been  accus- 
tomed  to  sec  in  the  way  of  rood,  and  our 
trade  there,  bud  as  it  was  in  itself,  osod  to  be 
crossed  by  unbridj^od  nuUabs,  or  soractimes 
cat  asunder  by  broad  rivers,  uiifordabic,  and 
equally  uniiaddled  with,  a  bdd<re.  I  had  seen 
no  bettor  things  on  ray  way  through  Scinde. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  a  luxurious  sense  of 
enjoyment  that,  when  I  had  sent  on  my  bag- 
gage to  Hope  Hall,  I  took  reins  between  my 
fingers,  and  drove  out  of  the  fort  in  a  hired 
bugj»y  over  the  smootli  macadamised  rood.  I 
admired  civilL-^ation.  Savage  life  is  not  good 
for  the  bones.  Tho  baggy  really  was  a 
tumble-down  affair,  dragged  about  by  an 
animnl  tliat  might  have  sci-ved  as  spare  oorso 
to  Uon  Ciui.\ote ;  but  it  was  very  well,  and 
there  wus  the  fine  road,  and  I  said  to  mrsclf 
with  a  thought  of  lands  over  the  seo,  "  Now  I 
begin  to  get  a  foretaste  of  our  English  com- 
fort, and  of  the  refinement  of  an  Kuropcan 
capital  r' 

At  I  mused,  I  was  dragged  in  my  buggy 
to  a  liaudsome  stone  bridge  ;  and,  carelessly 
tumii);^-  my  bead,  expecting,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  see  the  usual  yellow  nullah  creep- 
ing along  at  its  sluggish  cold  weather  pace, 
I  was  ama^od.  For  what  I  saw  vraa  a  dry 
gi-avel  bod,  a  double  line  of  roils,  tcim 
fences:  in  fiKt,  the  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
railway ! 

Of  course,  I  knew  that  there  Imd  been 
talk  about  railways  for  India.  But  Indian 
talks  are  always  such  abominably  long  talk^ 
that  I  have  seldom  p.tid  much  heed  to 
them.  I  had,  moreover,  been  much  occu[)ied 
by  my  own  busincvi,  with  which  no  hope  of 
ony  miMvay  ever  was  connected.  People 
"  up  country"  have  long  since  become  tired 
of  asking  or  hearing  about  any  such  Euro- 
pean curiosity.  Calcutta  merehants  now  alive 
may  come  to  Uavel  by  cheap  trains  from  tho 
Dileh  to  Hooghly,  but  the  Punjauhite  knows 
timt  he  must  jog  on  to  the  end  uf  his  days  in 
the  good  old  style  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  creak- 
ing, leaking,  confined  crib  of  a  palki ;  and  at 
the  good  old  pace. 

But  having  octually  seen  the  railroad,  ray 
np-oomitry  fuith  was  strengthened  and  my 
inteiv.1t  revived.  I  hurried  on  loHupe  Hull, 
and  began  to  inquire  of  even*  pcr.Min  whom 
I  encountered,  when  tho  line  wu-s  to  be 
openetl,  how  far  it  went.nud  all  abuut  it.  I 
«a.s  astonished — tm  I  liiul  no  right  to  be^ 
at  the  ignorance  and  indiffcrenee  with  vvliich 
my  iQijiuries  were  all  met.    Xobody  knew  I 


anythin^about  it.  As  it  seemed,  also,  no- 
body cared.  The  opening,  some  thought,  hod 
token  place  already ;  others  believed  that 
it  was  fixed  for  next  day — or  imagined  it 
might  bo  nest  month,  or  on  New  Year's 
Day,  very  possibly.  Either  tho  listlcssness  of 
Anglo-Indians  had  not  been  overstated,  or 
the  Ducks  had  become  quite  as  much  dis- 
heartened as  their  neighbouns  at  the  hope- 
lessly slow  progress  made  in  all  such  matters. 
It  appeared  certain,  Jiowever,  thot  fwenty- 
fuur  miles  of  rail— from  Bombay  to  Tannoh 
— were  really  finished ;  and,  at  last,  by  dint 
of  much  inquiry,  I  discovered  that  tne  in- 
formants who  fi.ved  next  day  for  thebnsificsa 
of  opening  were  in  tltc  right  At  some  time 
or  other  in  the  forenoon,  tho  railway  autho- 
rities, accompanied  by  a  party  of  their 
friends,  would  make  their  trial  trip. 

Accordingly,  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  took  up  my  station  on  the  bridge.  It 
wa.*  quite  deserted ;  no  gathering  of  Euro- 
peans and  natives  indicated  expectation  of 
a  strange  event.  I  waited  patiently,  with 
my  eyes  staring  abroad  ox-tr  the  parai)et,  un- 
til Intlf-past  eleven ;  and,  by  that  time,  my 
perseverance  in  looking  out  had  collected  a 
small  crowd  around  me,  About  a  hundred 
natives  seeing  a  saliib  wait  so  pcrtinnciouily, 
thought  that  something  must  bo  in  the  wind, 
and  biing  always  glad  to  witness  a  tomimha, 
equally  glad  of  an  excuse  for  sitting  still  in 
placid  expectation  of  no  matter  what,  they 
wandered  up  and  down  ur  sat  upon  tlie 
bridge,  talking  and  laughing,  jesting  and 
smokuig  after  their  own  manner. 

The  day  was  (ine,  November  being  one  of 
tho  most  cnjovablo  months  in  tho  Indian 
your;  sky  cloudless;  sun  glaring,  indeed, but 
not  iutolerablu ;  leafy  fuUugc,  white  houses ; 
lluwing-robcd,  brown-skinned,  en-sy-goittg 
natives,  all  full  of  the  laziness  of  India,  sug- 
gestive of  the  primitive  East,  of  the  land  of 
arcoms  and  fables. 

IsuddoDly  out  spoke,  in  its  own  harsh  and 
peremptory  way,  the  unmistnkeable  Steam 
Whistle  !  The  white  gates  whieh  marked  a 
stream  crossing  a  little  way  down  the  line 
wero  thrown  open  j  and,  witii  a  shriek,  and  a 
puff,  and  a  whiz,  und  u  rattle,  engine  and 
train,  consisting  of  four  covered  waggons, 
smoked  under  our  legs.  I  knew  tlie  natives 
too  welt  to  cx])e<.t  that  they  would  show  any 
great  excttcmoiit  at  the  appai'ition.  With  a 
few  ejaculation.^  of  "Wah!  wah !"  they 
turneti  slowly  away,  and  began  to  disperse. 

"  WcU,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  I 
asked  of  one  of  them — a  fat,  well-to-do,  and 
evidently  most  conservative  Burmcah, 

"  Too  quick,  sir — too  quick — all  be  killed." 
lie  hud  no  more  to  say  about  it. 

The  train  went  ou,  attaining  at  one  timo 
a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  screaming  and 
friyhtening  the  birds  in  the  flat  quiet  inca- 
diiw.s,  hut  nut  ut  all  ahiming  or  surjirismg 
Hindu  men  or  Hindu  cattle.  .*\t  Tannuh  the 
occupant*  of  the  train  got  out  and  took  tiffin 
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in  n  tunnel.  The  tunnel  was  unfinBhGd — tho 
trip,  therefore,  ended  in  it,  nnd  its  cave  was 
Used  as  a  cool  saloon.  A  few  complimentary 
spccchcii  having  been  made,  all  hands  got  on 
board  the  train  aeain,  and  rolled  back  to 
Bonjhay.  The  briagc,  when  thcj  went  un- 
der it  tno  second  time,  was  quite  deserted. 

llios  it  was  that  the  Indian  railway  system 
crept  into  existence. 

The  fact  that  a  train  had  been  running  to 
Tannah  and  back  wan  casually  mentioned 
at  some  mess  tables  in  town  that  evening, 
but  did  not  excite  much  more  interest  ia  the 
Eijglish  than  it  had  excited  in  the  native 
mind.  The  opening  of  tlie  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway  is  at  home  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  historical  cTcnts  of  tlic 
present  century.  Perhaps  a  hundred  years 
hence,  this  record  of  the  way  in  whicli  the 
first  train  was  seen  in  India  may  be  ix»d  with 
interest  in  households  accustomed  to  hear  of 
such  linos  aa  the  direct  CaUiis  and  Mooltan, 
or  out  of  which  some  son  may  hare  gone  by 
the  express  train  IVora  Boulogne  to  Lahore. 
Fi)r, 'hereafter,  mail  trains  shall  run  nightly 
through  the  plains  of  the  Indus,  and  scrcnni 
in  the  deserts  of  licloochistan ;  poaseDgcrs 
shall  look  out  of  their  carriage  windows  at 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  iliey  fly  by ;  and  fanners 
siH'CuIate  upon  the  corn  crops  while  thcv  pass 
through  Me!0|)otamiu.  All  thisisincvitablv 
to  come.  Although  India  has  made  the  small 
beginning,  which  I  8t<Kxl  on  tho  bridge  and 
saw  made,  thert!  is  no  silencing  that  stcnni 
whistle  or  stopping  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
giant  locomotive. 


OFF'   OFF  I 

I  WAS  reflecting  the  otljcr  day  with  a  good 
deal  of  satLifaction  upon  the  improved  spirit 
of  modem  criticism.  Certainly,  the  reading 
public  has  reason  to  bo  rejoiced  that  good 
sense,  good  taste  and  right  feeling  have  pretty 
nearly  discountenanced  that  pungency  of 
ridicule  and  bitterness  of  invective  with 
which  critics  were  wont  to  assail  authors,  and 
that  fierceness  of  retort  and  defiant  tu  gii(t- 
qtieisni  wherewith  the  book-writer  retnliatcd 
upon  the  reviewer.  It  appeara  by  this  time 
to  be  generally  understood  that  such  exhil>i- 
(ions  were  most  unseemly  and  disgraceful  to 
the  acton  engaged  in  them,  and  that  their 
tendency  in  all  cases  has  been  to  degrade 
literature.  The  wit  and  dexterity  of  Pope 
con  reconcile  few  of  ns  now-a-daya  to  the 

fross  personalities  and  filthy  macninerv  of 
he  Dunciad,  several  of  the  heroes  of  wliich 
might  have  found  a  sufficing  vengeance  upon 
tli&poet  in  a  court  of  law  ;  and  one  needs  not 
to  be  vcrj'  old  to  remember  critical  articles 
in  mugazines  of  great  reputation,  written  by 
men  of  very  vigorous  minds  and  with  un- 
common powers  of  bninour,  in  whidi  the 
antecedents'  of  an  author,  his  pGr»on,  and 
aomctimcs  (following  Pope)  even  his  jxjvcrty, 
have  been  brought  to  bear  against  him  by 


way  of  Bcceaaaries  to  public  acorn  and  voa- 
tempt.      None  of  us  can  doubt,  now,  thtt 
literature  was  herein  degraded,  and  that  th* 
responsibility  which  is  ujion  all  men— bat 
especially  upon  men  with  those  dangmw 
weapons,  pen  and  ink,  in  their  hands — toba 
tcmj)oratc  and  forbearing  was  most  blarae- 
fullv  set  at  nought.     Dull  authors  will  uii 
doubtedly  continue    to   write ;    and    mnch 
wostc  of  vivocity  will  be  shown  in  exposing 
their  sorry  pretensions ;  and  sprightly  writer* 
will,  as  heretofore,  be  taken  to  task  bv  very 
self-sufficient  and  leodcn  critics  ;  but  it  i«  to 
bo  hoped  that  the  day  is  gone  bv  when  the 
publication   of  a  bad   poem  subjected    the 
bard    to  a    punishment    hardly   preferable 
to  the  pillory ;  when  the  alleged  Tulgaritr 
of  one  author  was  denounced  in    tlic  lan- 
guage  of  Billingsgate,  when   his  want  of 
iecUng   and   nature   was   stigmatised    with 
utterly  unfeeling  and  unnatural  bittcmeaa. 
The  crushing,  extinguishing,  tomaliawkine 
system   having  been   well   ni^h   abolished, 
there  is  one  further  reformation,  in  which 
tho  interests  of  literature  are  deeply   con- 
cerned, tlmt  I  could  wish  to  see   achieved. 
The  ubusc  of  which   I   am  about    to    speak 
is  one  of  which,  I  fancy,  n  moments  conside- 
ration will  conrince  anybody  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  getting  rid.     It  is  so  faorbarous  and 
inhumane  that  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
it   ever   obtained    in   countries   boasting'    ^ 
ciN'ili.'sation,  however   imperfect  •,   hut    it    ia 
altogether  marvellous  that  it  should   have 
been  retained  till  hoar  antiquity  can   come 
forward  and  shake  hia  venerable  head  against 
its  extinction.  • 

The  other  evening  I  was  at  ono  of  the 
tht^atrcs  when  a  piece  was  presented  which 
underwent  that  time-honoured  proccba  of 
condemnation,  whieli  has  an  npjiropi-iata 
name  for  it,  likewise  sanctioned  by  time. 
In  plain  but  theatrical  langua^,  it  was 
"damned."  Now,  it  must  be  confeascd,  the 
niece  in  question  was  indeed  a  s-oitv  affair. 
Professing  an  inlent  to  be  a  side-splitter  of 
no  ordinai-y  width  of  aperture,  it  was  condu- 
cive rather  to  a  pensive  frame  of  mind, 
in  which  tlie  occasionally  defective  adapta- 
tion of  meHB>«  to  an  end,  and  other  intii  raities 
of  human  design,  might  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. The  piece  deser»-cd  to  dip,  and 
sutiercd  incontinently.  But,  while  wo  ap- 
plaud the  verdict  of  a  jury,  wc  do  iNt 
witness  the  execution  ;  still  less  nhnnid  wt 
consent  to  be  present  in  court,  wore  the 
culprit  to  undergo  his  capital  puni>ihment 
then  nnd  there.  The  mode  of  dialing  the 
fatal  blow  to  this  heavy  dramatic  tritle  pained 
mc  exceedingly;  although,  in  former  veaia, 
I  am  grieved  to  rememlH-r,  I  have  witncaaed 
much  more  violent  demonstrations  of  pop. 
ular  vengeance  with  comparative  indifference, 
even  when  I  have  st>en  flic  actors  in  di.«treM^ 
and  the  ladies  in  the  bo.xes  pale  witli  tcmr 
at  the  "  row,"  and  agitated  by  sympathy  far 
tho  author. 
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And,  indeed,  the  author  demands  all  our 
sympathy,  witli  whatever  dclicacj*  we  may 
intimate  to  him  tiiat  his  gcnias  does  not  he 
in  tho  dirwtion  of  the  stage,  or  however 
tenderly  we  mav  refer  him  back  to  his  desk, 
and  recomiuend  him  to  tiy  his  fortune  a 
second  time.  lie  lias  bestowed  nighta  of 
most  anxious  thouglit  upon,  lie  has  undergone 
days  of  laKour  in,  the  composition  of  his 
work.  n«  will  be  pakl  for  his  labour ;  but 
only  if  he  can  delight  an  nudience,  or,  at  any 
rate,  please  them.  lie  hopes  to  do  so.  Call 
this  not  an  author's  vanity  ;  for  most  men,  of 
all  profeRsions,  are  ill  judges  of  what  has  cost 
Uu'Ui  much  time  and  great  pains  to  accomplish. 
If  a  drainstifit  got  his  plot  by  inspiration, 
and  coiiW  stamp  his  characters  and  evolve  his 
plot  instantaneously,  he  would  the  better 
discern  his  chances  of  success.  Well,  then, 
imagine  the  play  accepted  ;  the  actors  plea.scd 
with  their  parts;  the  curtain  up;  the  curtain 
down.  Sl-u  the  pallid  poet  in  that  side-box. 
Be  sure  tho  ebbs  and  Hows  of  his  drama, 
during  tho  performance,  have  had  their 
coj^ies  in  the  advances  and  recessions  of  his 
heart.  And  now  he  casts  a  hurried  and  wild 
glance  at  the  audience, 

"  Expooliiig 
Their  universal  alioat  and  liigb  anplanae 
To  till  hi»  ear;  when,  cotilrary,  lie  licars 
On  ntl  aMch.  from  inniirnerablo  tougiiM, 
A  ili.-miil  uuivur:<al  hiss,  tbo  bign 
Of  jiublio  Kuom." 

It  i.-*  thi.-i — this  "  sign  of  public  Bcorn" — 
which  we  must  at  once  away  with.  Let  it  be 
a  mutter  of  common  con.sent  that  such  de- 
grading murks  of  public  displeasure  shall  be 
reserved  for  exhibitions  of  gro.sa  immorality 
or  licentiousness,  to  which  they  are  alone 
applicable,  and  for  the  condenmation  of 
which  a  deaf  and  uninitiated  spectator,  on 
the  firrit  night  of  a  bad  play,  would  naturally 
suppose  them  to  be  designed. 

"If  I  have  unenrned  luek 
To  c«capo  tho  nerpeiit't  tongue," 

Bays  Shakespeare,  "  I  will  do  better  another 
time."  This  he  adds  in  etreot,  and  this  was 
pleaded  by  Puck  to  the  audience  of  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  1  And  Prospero  be- 
seeches the  groundlings  to  be  merciful  to  The 
Tempest! 

When  I  read  that  some  of  Jonson's  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  jilays  were  con- 
demned on  a  first  hearing,  I  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  I  fi-cl  a  particular  concern, 
especially  for  the  former.  While  I  admit 
that  some  of  hia  later  plays  arc  de6ci«nt  in 
tbfit  interest  which  an  audience  has,  perhaps, 
a  right  to  expect,  still  Old  Ben's  age,  his 
mi.sery,  his  poverty,  his  renown  as  a  scholar 
and  the  author  of  four  comedies — iu  their 
way  iijcomparahle — should  have  protected 
hira  against  the  "  serpent's  tongue."  The 
commendatory  versos  prefixed  to  his  printed 
plays,  from  tho  pens  of  liis  brother  drama- 
tists, must  have  afforded  a  sorry  consolation 


to  the  outraged  poet.  Tt  gives  me  a  twinge 
to  read  the  following  : — "  Drydcn,  who  was 
present  on  the  first  night  of  Cowley's  Cutler 
of  Coleman  Street,  related  to  Dennis,  the 
critic,  that  when  they  told  him  how  little 
favour  had  been  shown  him,  he  received  tho 
news  of  his  ill  succes.s  not  with  so  much  firm- 
ness as  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
great  a  man."  If  being  told  of  the  condemn- 
ation of  his  amusing  comedy  so  affected  tho 
melancholy  Cowley,  what  would  huvo  been 
hw  feelings  had  he  .seen  and  heard  tho  opera- 
tion a.s  it  was  practised  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Moloehg  of  tho  next  age.  As  it  was,  he 
never  again  tried  the  stage :  neither  did  Con- 
grcvr,  after  the  eondcmnutJon  of  his  Way  of 
the  World.  Thei-e  is  a  story  that  the  author, 
hearing  behind  the  scenes  the  hideous  marka 
of  disapproval,  snatched  the  copy  from  tho 
prompter's  hand,  rushed  upon  the  stage, 
and  forbade  the  actors  to  proceed,  adding 
that  the  ])ublic  wa.s  not  worthy  of  such  a 
play.  Tho  tale  lias  Ijeen  doubted,  hut  it  is 
probable.  The  hard-hearted  licentiousness 
of  this  comedy  wa«  no  cause  of  its  ill  re- 
ception ;  and  Con^reve  might  well  have 
thought,  with  Drydeti — 

"Sure  tlicre'ii  n  futo  in  plavx,  ami  'tis  in  vain 
To  write  while  0\o*e  tiiufigiinnt  |>lnii«U  rei^  : 
Soiiio  very  foolish  iufluoiieo  rules  the  pit. 
Not  always  kind  to  i>aDS«,  or  just  to  wit." 

The  Way  of  the  World  contains  more  wit, 
perhaps,  than  any  comedy  iu  tho  English 
iunguuge. 

If  1U13  body  wishes  to  know  how  a  sensitive 
man  of  genius  can  be  touched  bj"  hisses,  cat- 
calls, and  other  discordant  exponents  of  sum- 
mary criticism,  let  him  turn  to  Mr.  Forstera 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsinilh,  where  he  will  see 
such  a  laceration  of  tlic  poet's  feelings,  on  the 
disapproval  of  some  scenes  in  his  comedy  of 
The  Good-natured  Man,  a.s  will,  I  am  sure, 
efiTectuolly  deter  him  from  ever  again  sibi- 
latiug,  otf-oif-ing,  and  roaring  down  au}*  play 
whose  only  fault,  however  grievous  it  may 
be,  is  duinesd. 

Charles  Jjimb,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  haa 
recorded  tlie  fate— and  the  manner  of  it— of 

his  farce  of  Mr.  H .    It  will  be  seen  that 

ho  would  fain  make  light  of  it,  but  his  plea- 
santry is  somewhat  hysten'cal.  "  Hang  'em, 
how  the}'  hiKscd!  It  was  not  a  hiss  neither, 
but  a  sort  of  a  frautic  yell,  like  a  congrega- 
tion of  mad  geese,  with  roaring  sometimes, 
like  beoi's ;  mups  and  mows  like  apes ;  Kome- 
timcs  snakes,  that  hissed  me  into  madness,  . 
....  Mercy  on  us,  that  God  should  give  his 
favourite  children — men — mouths  to  speak 
with,  to  discourse  rationally,  to  promise 
smoothly,  to*cncouraso  wonnly,  to  coujitel 
wisely;  to  sing  with,  to  drink  with,  and  to 
kiss  with,  and  that  they  should  turn  them 
into  the  mouths  of  adders,  bears,  wolves, 
hycena.Sj  and  whistle  like  tempests,  and  emit 
breath  through  them  Uke  distilia.Vv'aw*  y!t 
aspic  poiaoa ;  lo  bs'^ctw:  •aa.^  x-CSiVs  nNx*  \sis^s>- 
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oent  labotirs  of  their  fuUow  creatures,  who 
are  desirous  to  please  them  !" 

Wc  are  informed  bv  Lamb's  excellent  hio- 
eraplicr.  Mr.  Justice  Talfuurd,  that,  seeing  the 
Sime  and  impotent  conclusion  of  hi»  farce,  the 
author  was  iumself  disgusted,  and  hissed  in 
concert  with  the  audienee.  That  he  hissed  is 
undoubted ;  but  that  the  defect  of  the  diiiout- 
mevt  of  >Ir.  H- — -  incited  him  to  do  so,  I 
cannot  believe.  He  felt — the  house  had  so 
decided — tliat  he  was  a.  dramatic  culprit.  Ho 
wu 

"A  ^llty  creature  sitting  at  •  play" 

^-«t  a  play  of  his  own  too ;  and  an  exquisite 
consciousness  uf  liis  own  miserable  identity 
awoke  a  fearful  suspicion  that  the  audience 
would  detect  him.  Accordingly,  like  many  a 
tme  culprit  in  the  world's  wavs  and  hif>h- 
ways,  he  joined  the  crj'  of  "  Stop  thicfl" — 
Mt  off  on  an  imaKinarv  chose — in  other 
words,  hissed  himself  witK  all  his  might. 

"  Dc  Camp  wiw  hooted  more  tlian  hissed — 
hooted  and  bellowed  off  the  sta^e,  before  the 
ieeond  act  wns  finished,  so  that  the  remainder 
of  his  part  was  forced  to  be,  with  some  vio- 
lence to  the  plar,  omitted." 

This,  with  otner  porticulai-s,  is  related  by 
CharleB  Lamb  as  ha\'inff  taken  place  on  tlie 
first  night  of  his  friend  Holcrofts  Vindictive 
Man.  The  Good-nnturcd  Man,  some  forty 
ytars  before,  had  been  treated  in  pretty  mucn 
the  same  manner.  But  let  mo  find  room  for  a 
gmpliic  description  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Byron.  It  chronicles  the  disastrous  doom  of 
Ina,  a  tragedy  : — 

"  Mrs.  Wilmot's  tragedy  was  last  night 
damned.  They  may  bring  it  on  again,  and 
probably  will;  but  damned  it  was — not  a 
word  of*  the  Inst  act  audible.  I  went  nnd  wit- 
nessed the  whole  process.  The  first  three 
acts,  witli  transient  g^hca  of  ap]}Iausc,  oozed 
patiently  hut  hea^-ily  on.  I  must  say  it  was 
oadly  acted,  particularly  by  Kean,  who  was 
groaned  upon  in  the  tliird  act.  Well,  the 
fonrth  act  became  as  muddy  and  turbid  as 
need  be.  But  the  fifth  !  tlie  fifth  stuck  fast 
at  the  king's  prayer.  He  was  no  sooner  upon 
his  knees  than  the  audience  gut  upon  their 
legs — the  yillanous  pit— nnd  roiirtd,  and 
groaned,  and  hissed,  and  whistled.  Well, 
that  WHS  choked  a  little ;  but  the  ruffian 
scene,  the  p*-nitent  peasantry,  nnd  killing  the 
bishop  and  princes — oh,  it  was  all  over  I  The 
curtain  fell  upon  unheard  nctors,  and  the  an- 
nouncement attempted  by  Kean  for  Monday 
was  equally  ineffectual.  Mrs.  liortley  was  so 
flrightened,  that,  though  the  people  were 
tolerably  quiet,  the  epilogue  was  quite  in- 
andible  to  half  the  house. 

We  have  quoted  the  abere  dt»cription  that 
full  weight  maybe  given  to  the  comment  by 
the  writer  on  the  scene  which  he  hnd  been 
■o  recently  witnessing.  He  says.  "  It  is.  how- 
ever, a  pood  warning  not  to  risk  or  write 
tragedies.  I  never  had  much  bent  that 
wvf;  but  if  I  hod,  this  wguld  have  cured 


me."  Herein  we  see  plainly  enough  the  evfl 
conBeqnenccstodranmtic  literature  that  arise 
from  this  mode  of  manifc-sting  disapproval  of 
a  play.  "  But  Byron  had  no  dronintic  genius ; 
he  himself  wmfesses  he  had  no  l>ent  that  way." 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  he  had  no  Bach 
genius;  bul^  whether  or  not,  that  is  little  to 
the  purpose.  "  If  I  had,  this  wouhl  have 
cured  nic."  There  is  the  point  Others  baT« 
been  as  scnsitire  to  criticism  as  Byron  ;  ia- 
deed,  young  Keats  and  otherB  have  proved 
themselves  much  more  so;  but  what  ww 
Byron's  mental  plight  when  ho  heard  that 
Elliston  was  alraut  to  bring  upon  llic  stag* 
Ills  Marino  Faliero?  It  Ls  possible  that  the 
torture  he  describes  himself  as  suffering,  ia 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Murray,  may  bo  exoe; 
rated;  and  that,  af\cr  all,  there  might 
within  him  some  lurking  ';  fearful  joy"  that 
his  tragedy  might  bo  produced  and  "be  suo- 
ccssful,  I  can  beliuyc  ;  but  that  he  had  a  moo* 
acute  and  painful  rcmetultranco  of  poor  Miu 
Wilmot's  Inn,  I  am  quite  certain.  I  s»T 
then,  that  the  system  of  damning  plays  Him 
often  dismayed  poets — and,  perhaps^  great 
ones — from  attempting  to  write  for  the  sta^a^ 
or,  having  made  an  attempt  and  jaileil,  from 
renewing  it 

Not  to  speak  farther  of  the  feelings  of 
authors  in  this  matter,  where,  let  us  ask,  » 
tlic  necessity,  what  is  the  use  of  hissiup  and 
hooting  a  now  play  ?  The  time  has  been 
indeed,  when,  if  no  justification  could  b« 
found  for  this  most  uncivil  and  unfeeling;  ens- 
torn,  a  plea  might  be  offered  in  palliation  ctf* 
it,  on  the  ground  that  the  Mitre  and  tha 
Mermaid,  or  Will's  and  Button's  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  decide  upon  the  nicrit  of 
plays  in  an  authoritative  manner,  nnd  to 
dictate  to  the  town  what  entcrtainmeiit 
it  WHS  to  see,  and  to  pay  its  tnonuiy  fat 
seeing. 

But  now-a-daya,  what  play  of  any  pre> 
tensions  can  be  performed  any  night  which  on 
the  next  morning,  has  not  half-a-Jozcn  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  a  couple  of  ocon 
newspafKirs  that  will  tell  us  all  about  it: 
what  it  was  like,  how  it  was  liked  ;  and  thuL 
in  most  instances,  infinitely  l>ettcr  than  any 
jury  that  could  be  eiiijianelled  from  the  pit,  or 
any  critic  that  could  be  persuaded  to  descend 
from  thi!  gallery,  even  were  he  as  acute  tf 
.'\d(lisorrs  renowned  trunk-maker  himself? 
But  for  these  papers,  indeed,  the  i:.ubl!c 
would  not  know  in  what  spirit  the  audience 
of  the  first  night  had  exercised  itsaelf-impoaed 
critical  functions ;  and  the  press  has  told  ui 
before  now  ofsufljMjcted  enemies  of  the  author 
in  the  house,  and  has  often  warned  ua  agaimt 
being  guided  by  their  report  of  a  farourobk 
reception  of  la  jtiecc,  because  the  house 
pretty  tic.-trly  fillc<l  by  his  friends,  Mr.  Kigli 
ingalc,  in  Fielding's  gre.it  romance,  is  a  r 
iintured  yoiiii^  fellow,  but  he  entreats  To 
Jones  to  go  with  him  "  to  a  new  play,  whie 
was  to  be  actc<i  that  evening,  and  which 
Tery  large  party  had  agreed  to  damn,  ft^| 
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some  dislike  thcj  bad  taken  to  the  author, 
who  was  a  friend  to  one  of  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale's acquaintance."  Fielding  adds  that 
"  this  sort  of  fun  our  hero,  wc  arc  ashamed 
to  confes.s,  would  willingly  have  preferred" 
to  an  appointment  with  a  lady.  Personal 
hostility — a  few  disaffected  people  operating 
by  chance  upon  the  animal  spirits  of  others 
of  the  audience  who  love  "  a  row"  for  its 
own  sake — has  destroyed  many  plays,  and 
6Mng  some  good  ones  on  the  shelf  for  twenty 
or  more  year^  Was  it  to  force  She  stoops 
to  Conquer  down  the  throat  of  the  public 
that  Dr.  Johnson  made  one  of  a  large  party 
to  cheer  that  exquisite  comedy  t  No;  it  was 
to  bring  it  through  the  first  night,  which  is 
everything  to  a  good  play,  and  little  indeed 
to  a  bad  one.  It  is  observable,  and  perhaps 
remarkable,  that  after  the  first  night,  an 
audience  never  makes  any  manifesiatton  of 
dislike,  A  play  soon  finds  its  own  level.  If, 
from  whatever  cause,  it  is  liked,  it  is  run 
after ;  if  not,  any  applause  verdict  of  the  first 
night  is  of  no  avail. 

Let  us  adopt  the  practice  of  5fr.  Lovelace, 
(though  by  no  muans  a  model  in  other  respects) 
who  tells  his  friend  Belford,  in  Clarissa,  "I 
have  never  given  noisy  or  tumultuous  in- 
stances of  dislike  to  a  new  pbiy,  if  I  thought 
it  ever  so  indilTcrcnt  For  I  concluded,  first, 
that  every  one  was  entitled  to  sec  quietly 
what  ho  paid  for;  and  next,  as  the  theatre, 
the  epitome  of  the  world,  consisted  of  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery,  it  was  hard,  l  thought,  if 
there  could  bo  such  a  performance  exhibited, 
as  would  not  please  somebody  in  that  mixed 
multitude ;  and  if  it  did,  those  somebodies 
had  as  much  right  to  enjoy  their  own  judg- 
ment undisturbedly,  as  1  had  to  enjoy  mine. 
This  was  my  way  of  showing  disapprobation 
— I  never  went  again.  And  as  a  man  is  at 
his  option  whether  he  will  go  to  a  play  or 
not,  hf  has  not  the  same  excuse  for  express- 
ing his  difillke  clamorously  as  if  he  were  com- 
pelled to  see  it." 


THE  BELLS. 

A»  one,  who  woqld  von  city  reooh, 

Wna  slowly  rowed  to  shore ; 
Tor  whoM  atmiiire  tone  and  broken  Bp«««a 

Tliejr  liglitl;?  dipp'd  tlie  oar ; 
IIm  liullu^  voic«,  his  mild  dark  «t«, 
Wou  the  rude  boatmen's  »jrmpat&y. 

He  'old  iliom  hon-,  when  ha  waa  yoaa;, 

In  tiU  brijflit  southern  lan>l, 
A  grand  oUrtOmnh  with  belle  was  han^, 

All  fiLdliion'd  by  his  hand ; 
How  llioy  hail  won  him  much  rcnowa 
And  honour,  la  hift  aucjent  town. 

Bow  love  Qntt  Ktided  with  lUeir  soaad 

Into  one  cenilc  heart; 
And  how  thoir  taoea  had  linked  it  round, 

Until  the  Bell*  wera  part 
Of  lt»  own  nature,  uid  were  IViaght 
With  beautiTol  and  hd;  thought. 


And  when,  npon  his  weddinjr-''«y, 

Hia  enr  lno!<e  joy-be!lH  met ; 
HiH  own  beart-beatini^,  qiiluk  and  gay. 

Seemed  to  their  masio  Mt. 
.Vnd  liow  that  day,  hope,  love,  and  prido — 
His  whole  full  heart  was  satiaoed. 

How  she  would  »«v  tho««  chimes  were  moot 

To  murk  their  pleasant  hours, 
'\^'hich  were  bat  the  uafoldiD^s  »we«t 

Of  joy's  fresh-springinjr  flowers. 
How  their  younjt  dauirhtcr  would  rejoiea 
At  theirs,  aa  at  itt  mother's  voice. 

Like  raiabows,  mony-lmed,  bad  shono 

Those  hours  of  youthful  prime. 
At  leufrth  a  filial  storm  fell  on 

The  rusliinjf  gulf  of  time; 
And  smote  him  in  a  einficlo  day — 
Quo  wave  took  wiio  auiIchUd  away  I 

And  tlien  the  belts  poured  out  a  peal 

So  Dorrowful  and  slow, 
To  his  siek  heart  they  tecm'd  to  foal 

For  their  old  cnnsler's  woe; 
Aod  thc^  had  oau.-^;  for  War's  red  han4 
Drove  liitn  an  alien  from  the  laud 

Now,  for  the  sake,  an  ocean  for 

lu  his  old  ai|>a  he  crosKod. 
For,  in  that  dire  distressful  war, 

Tho  sweet  bells  had  Ixsen  lost ; 
And  yearning  for  their  soaud  again. 
Ho  came  to  seek  them  o'er  the  main — 

Was  there,  because  that  western  town 

Some  IbreiKQ  bells  poSRosK'd, 
And  tho  I'ond  hopu  ttiey  wore  his  own 

Flulter'd  bis  a^id  brca.>>t. 
Ho  had  in  them  a  father's  pride  : 
He  fiiin  would  hear  them  ere  ho  died. 

Tlio  boatmen  said,  for  lovely  soand, 

Ilia  belUthey  well  mi^ht  be; 
And  Booth  to  iMiy  they  had  been  fonod 

Somewhere  in  Italy, 
nieir  voices  soon  would  All  his  ear ; 
The  time  of  evening  prayer  was  near. 

And,  as  the  snnsot  deepooM  more 

The  silence  nnd  tho  glow, 
Tlicy  rested  lest  ouo  pfiuihing  oar 

Mi«lit  break  tho  calm  below  ; 
And  fts  they  heard  tlio  li([lit  waves  float 
Their  rippling  silver  'jfuiuat  the  boat, 

Those  glorious  chimes  told  ont  the  hoor 

With  stronger  waves  of  sound; 
Arnl  when  tho  full  peal  left  tho  tower, 

Ho  knew  them— they  were  fomid  1 
And,  with  strained  car  and  lipa  apart, 
He  drank  their  mumo  to  his  heart. 

O  !  trembling  lilto  an  under  strain 

Their  sweopir^f  anlliem  through, 
Fame's  whi.«periiijt«  grow  clear  uguio. 

And  Hope  ?  old  carols,  too. 
Thongh  all  without  thoir  ancient  thri'.!, 
The  truo  bctis  kept  their  eoho  still. 

Fond  words  from  wife  and  child  he  caa^ht, 

As  exquisitely  clear 
As  Ihoiiifh  some  brecisa  from  heaven  had  Uoaghl 

Tlicir  voinsa  to  his  ear. 
He  loot,  in  tliat  one  moment's  ray, 
The  gloora  of  many  a  lonesome  day. 

Tho  boatmen  saw  the  fliwhinj  amile 

The  fudoJ  eye  that  ftrod  ; 
The  thin  hanil  that  kept  time  a  while, 

Until  it  sank  as  tired  ; 
They  saw  not  tut  the  suu  went  down, 
Uew  the  pale  &oa  bad  paler  grown : 
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How  OoD,  to  Ilia  lon?-«r«itlng  hop«, 

More  Ihiin  it  imbed  liml  giveti ; 
Hnw  h\*  flffiiT  \-«olt"  lii«'<  hnrno  him  op 

To .'  ■    ■     --■ 

But  ■•'.  (Via  o'er : 

llin  -ti'  :iit:r  allure. 


MIGHTY  HUNTERS. 

Tire  Squire  Western  Iribc  of  sportsiucn  ia 
extinct.  When  squires  lived  in  remote  man- 
sions— with  few  roads,  one  newspaper,  no 
books,  the  chaplain  far  a  buflbon  and  bottle 
companion — they  bad  few  other  resources  for 
diversion  than  fieJd  sports  in  the  uiorning,  and 
dining  and  drinking  confusion  to  Hanoverian 
rats  in  the  evening.  But  the  progress  of  com- 
merce, and  all  the  aids  to  commerce  in  easv 
travelling  and  complete  commingling  of  all 
classes  of  society  that  enjoy  leisure,  has  re- 
fined without  destroying  that  lovo  of  sport 
which  is  innate  in  those  bred  in  a  northern 
soil. 

The  term,  once  synonymoust,  of  a  fool  and  a 
foxhunter,  is  no  longer  significant;  and  some 
of  our  most  amusing  and  nut  least  instructive 
books  of  travel  are  from  the  pens  of  sports- 
men. Of  course,  sportsmen  arc  but  men  ;  and, 
with  them,  as  with  graver  men,  the  famous 
old  story  of  "Eyes  and  no  Eyes"  closely 
applies. 

The  London  bred  attendant  of  an  Afk'ican 
tmvcller  described  a  rhinoceros  horn  as  "  the 
pcnctmtingest  thing  as  is;" — we  should  say 
that  observation  describes  adtiiirably  well 
our  modern  sportsmen,  wlio  rusli  from  atl  the 
luxuries  of  civilisatioti  to  the  most  rtuiote 
and  .savage  regions,  to  try  their  courage  aiul 
enjoy  a  new  excitenietil  iu  the  shape  of  cold, 
hunger,  wet,  heat,  drought  and  furious  wild 
beasts. 

John  Palliser,  by  birth  an  Irishman,  by  edu- 
cation an  O-vford  man— six  feet  four  in  height, 
with  inexhau.stiblo  spirits  and  humour,  a  taste 
for  Uic  polka,  a  talent  for  singing  and  making 
himself  agreeable  in  all  company,  a  fearless 
horseman,  a  tolerable  cook,  and  a,  dead  shot, 
having  exhausted  the  excitement  of  European 
game,  panting  for  fresh  field.^  and  pastures  new 
— determined  to  take  him.tself  to  the  prairi<?s, 
and  to  hare  a  shot  at  the  buffalo  and  the  griziily 
bckr.  In  his  voyage  out  to  AtncrJea  he  had 
for  one  fellow-traveller  Qencrnl  Tom  Thumb, 
whose  great  amusement  was  climbing  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  tall  Irishman,  and  then 
making  a  perilous  descent  at  one  leap  to 
the  bottom  of  his  shooting-jacket,  until  by 
repeated  droppings  the  bottom  of  the  garment 
gave  way.  At  New  Orleans,  he  commenced 
operations  in  the  marshes  by  waging  war  on 
snipe  to  the  extent  of  twenty-one  brace,  and 
the  following  day  took  the  solo  parts, 
first  of  CJoliah,  and  Uien  of  Saul,  in  the 
oratorio  of  David,  performed  by  amateurs  to 
Iiurchasc  a  new  organ  for  an  Episcopalian 
thurch. 

In  Arkansas  Mr.  Palliser  shot  doer  by  night, 


t  with  a  fire-nan,  and  carried  off  seven  deer- 
skins for  buck-skin  clothes,  as  trophies.    IIer«, 
too,  he  met  his  first  experience  of  tho  Uo^ 
pitality  of  American  sportsmen,   and    tried 
his  first  experiment  in  camping  out.       H* 
remarks  "  It  is  only  when  left  to  our  own 
resources  that  wo  sportsmen  feel  how  veij 
helpless  we  are  rendered  by  our  civilisatiaiL 
Very  delightful  is  the  refinement  of  sport  in 
England,  rising  not  too  early,  shaving  with 
hot  water,  and  tea  cre&m-soflencd  waiting 
for  you  in  the  breakfast  room,  guns  clean  aa 
if  not  used  the  day  before,  the  gantekveper 
following  with  the  load  of  shot,  and  an  ex< 
cellcnt  dinner  awaiting,  without  any  stint  ia 
consequence  of  the  birds  being  wild,  or  your 
shooting  nervous.     Such  were  my  thoughts 
as,  for  the  first  time,  I  sat  solitary  hy  m* 
fire ;   but  they  presented  themsclvca  inii^ 
more  forcibly  on  subsequent  occasions  wht 
tired,  cold,  and  huiigrj',  I  encamped  after 
day's  unsuccessful   hunting  on   ono   of 
wild  plains  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains." 
first  night's  lonely  camp  was  marked  by 
stealthy  approach  of  something  in  the  da 
which  something  lunied  out  to  be  a  p.<ti)th( 
lie  became  tired  of  tnmc  life  in 
and  joine«l  a  fur  party  tmveliiii^- 
prairies  from    Independence  to    i' 
Stone  River.     On  thLi;  journey,  daily  hofoi 
sunset,   they  unsaddled  and   unpacked    tl. 
horses ;  formed  with  tlio  pack  ft  circulnr  en' 
closure  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  hobbled 
out  the  horses  with  "straps   and   chnins  to 
prevent  their  straying ;  then  cut  and  gntliend 
wood,  kindled  fires,  feti  1     '  i   in  keltl«, 

put  moat  on  to  cook,  i  'ce-VjcTriw, 

pounded  them  in  deer-siMns  un  me  slump  of 
a  tree  with  the  back  of  a  hatelict,  put  Iheo 
in  the  colfee-pot  and  boiled  them  ;  Ihtn,  tfat 
meat  being  cooked,  set  to  work  to  eat,  nvid* 
beds  of  saddle  clotlies  and  bufliilo  roWs,  thca 
smoked  their  pipes,  and  so  to  sleep,  as  ooif 
travellers  in  the  i)rairic  can  sleep. 

One  day  they  arrived  at  a  lake,  and 
camped  when  their  meat  was  exhausted  and 
(hey  had  nothing  but  beans  to  cat ;  so  oar 
sportsman  wns  set  to  work  to  kill 
for  dinner,  and  Mr.  Palliser  naivel3'  oViscrvi 
"  I  bad  to  work  bard  for  my  ducks  ll 
evening.  They  all  fell  into  the  water 
had  to  Bwim  for  them,  but  they  formed 
great  addition  to  the  boiled  beans  we  hnd 
been  reduced  to." 

After  a  long  journey,  somctimos  "  stnu> 
gling  through  imnicnse  wastes  where,  feM» 
ing  my  own  insignificance,  I  scctnod  carried 
back  to  some  long  past  age,  and  as  though 
encroaching  on  the  territories  of  the  mam* 
moth  and  the  mastodon,"  Mr.  Pallia* 
reached  Fort  Vcnnillion  and  found  it 
rounded  by  a  camp  of  six  hundred  Sil 
Indians  just  returned  from  a  .successful  for*' 
so  he  witnessed  a  scalp  dance,  and  th' 
bought  the  sculp  and  tho  "  poor  dcvil'g  he 
dress  made  of  the  scalp  of  a  black  bear 
fifleen  rounds  of  ammunition."     He  also 
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up  a  Bu^>scriplion  and  purchased  a  poor  wo- 
man prisoner,  whom  the  Indiiins  were  about 
to  put  to  death  with  great  solemnity,  and 
set  her  froo  nt  night.  She  finally  escaped : 
running  all  night,  guiding  her  course  by  the 
stars,  and  conce&led  all  day;  go  that  in 
two  days  and  nights  she  reaehed  her 
husband  and  children,  ''half  starred  but 
ycry  happy." 

In  spitu  of  savage  Indians,  who  some- 
times shot  at  hitn  by  mistake,  and  nights  in 
the  prairie — where  he  woke  in  the  morning 
and  found  himself  lying  in  a  pool  of  water — 
on  he  went,  now  starving,  now  feasting  on 
the  spoils  of  his  gun,  until,  as  the  winter 
set  in,  ho  reached  Fort  Union.  There  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fort  were  one  after  another 
kid  up  with  the  mumps ;  until,  at  length, 
Ihc  supply  of  fresh  meat  depended  entirely 
on  the  traveller.  One  day  he  set  out  covered 
with  a  white  blanket,  and  "stalked"  a  herd 
of  buffalo  in  the  snow  so  successfullj', 
that  ho  crept  about  undetected  for  an  hour 
and  laid  tWe  of  the  fattest  low ;  "  then 
the  herd  bolted  in  a  body,  t03.<ung  their 
shaggy  beads  and  ploughing  up  the  snow." 
Uecut  out  the  tongues  of  those  ho  had  killed; 
and,  leaving  a  blanket  on  one  nninial,  a  cap 
on  another,  a  pocket-handkerchief  floating 
from  the  head  of  a  third,  to  scare  the  wolves, 
"  set  off  full  speed  for  the  fort ;  for  it  was 
padding  day,  and  worth  while  to  make 
oaste."  He  entered  just  as  tho  clock  struck 
twelve,  and  feasted  on  bufftio  and  venison  of 
his  own  providing,  "  dressed  in  delicious 
bear's  grease  and  buffalo  marrow,  by  a 
capital  cook." 

Listen  to  that,  to  Norfolk  pheasant- 
slaughterers,  and  hicle  your  humbled  heads  1 
Practice  makes  perfect.  After  a  time  Mr. 
Palti:jer  flayed,  cut  up,  and  disposed  of  his 
game  ns  neatly  as  any  Indian  hunter,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  driving  a  good  trade 
as  a  dead  shot,  by  earning  white  wolfskins 
worth  two-and-a-half  dollars  each.  But  he 
was  not  destined  to  slay  butTalocs  6cathlos.s. 
After  tiring  four  times  at  an  old  bufTuio,  our 
hunter  nalked  up  and  lodgc-d  a  final  shot, 
when  the  old  brute  charged,  pursuid  antt 
overtook  biin.  "  I  swerved  suddenly  On  one 
side  to  escape  the  .shock,  but  to  ray  horror,  I 
failed  in  dodging  him ;  he  bolted  round 
quicker  than  I  did,  affording  me  barely  time 
to  protect  my  stomach  with  tho  stock  of  my 
rifle,  and  to  turn  sideways  in  hopes  of  getting 
between  his  horns,  w^hen  he  came  plump 
upon  me  with  a  shock  like  an  earthquake ; 
one  horn  shivered  my  rifle-slock,  the  other 
tore  my  clothes.  I  flew  in  mid  air,  scattering 
the  prairie  hens  that  hung  from  my  belt  in 
all  directions,  and  fell  unhurt  in  the  snow, 
while  my  dying  victim  subsided  not  quite 
over  me  in  a  snowdrilt" 

Some  time  after  this  adventure,  Mr.  Pal- 
ILser  purcha.sed  fr«ra  an  Indian  woman  a 
magniticcnt  dog,  whoso  portrait  forms  the 
iroatispicco  of  hia  volume — "  Ismah."   When 


purchased,  it  took  time  and  trouble  to  recon- 
cile the  animal  to  its  white  owner ;  but  eventu 
ally  Ismah  became  a  faithful  efficient  servant, 
drawing  a  small  sledge  called  a  "  travail," 
during  the  day,  and  sleeping  on  his  master's 
bosom  .saving  him  from  being  frozen  to  death 
at  nighU  With  Ismah  as  sole  companion,  ho 
set  out  on  a  solitary  winter's  journey  along 
the  shores  of  the  Upper  Missouri. 

Ismah  dragged  all  the  spare  clothing,  dry 
foo<l,  and  the  llesh  of  the  deer  lost  shot,  as 
they  travelled  along  the  ice.  **  When  I  stood 
and  looked  about  to  chooso  a  convenient  spot 
to  camp,  Ismah  u.scd  to  gaze  into  ray  face, 
and  whine,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  am  tired 
too.'  When  I  trampled  down  the  snow,  cut 
and  strewed  the  willows,  and  proceeded  to 
collect  wood,  ho  used  to  wntch  rnc  eagerly, 
and  prick  up  his  ears  when  ho  saw  me  take 
the  flint  and  steel  from  my  pouch,  and  tho 
dry  inner  bark  of  the  cotton-wood  free  from 
my  chest,  in  order  to  kindle  a  spark.  The  fire 
secure,  I  turned  my  attention  to  him,  un- 
packed his  travail,  and  placed  it  aloft  again.it 
the  side  of  a  tree  to  protect  the  leather  straps 
from  the  voracity  of  wolves.  This  done,  I 
spread  my  bed  and  filled  my  kettle,  took  a 
liaudful  of  coffee  berries  from  my  bag,  washed 
them  in  the  cover  of  the  kettle,  then,  pound- 
ing them,  [)ut  them  in  tho  smaller  kettle,  and 
the  meat  in  the  l.irgcr  to  boil.  These  opera- 
tions Ismah  used  to  regard  with  intense  inter- 
est ^Vhen  Slipper  was  over — and  his  share 
was  often  verj'  scanty — he  sat  up  close  beside 
me  as  I  .smoked  my  pipe  and  sipped  my 
coffee.  When  at  last  I  got  into  bed,  he  u.^ed 
to  lie  dowtr  with  his  back  close  against  my 
shoulders,  and  so  we  slept  until  morning. 
As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  we  ro.^e;  li'uah 
submitlL'd  patiently  to  be  harnessed,  and  wo 
resumed  our  march. 

"  Ismah 's  relationship  to  the  Lupus  [he  was 
of  the  wolf-dog  breed]  family  was  often  in- 
convenient to  me,  as  ac  used  to  run  off,  and 
play  with  the  young  Luperkins.  One  day, 
after  a  long  march,  while  looking  out  for  a 
camping  place,  a  she  wolf  cro.ssed  the  ice,  and, 
in  spite  of  coaxings  and  threats,  Ismah  set  ofl 
to  join  her.  I  shouted  to  the  wolf,  tho  wolf 
ran  off,  and  away  ran  Ismah  after  hor,  with 
his  travail  behiucl  him  loaded  with  everything 
I  posaes-scd  in  the  world.  I  followed,  shout- 
ing, until  he  disappeared,  and  then  followed 
the  tracks  upon  tho  snow,  until  darkness 
obliged  mo  to  abandon  tho  pursuit,  and  I 
found  myself  alone  on  a  vast  waste  of  snow, 
.stretching  around  me  on  every  suh,  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  any  human  halnt.itiim,  with- 
out warm  covering  for  the  night,  with  very 
litlte  powder  in  my  horn,  and  only  two  bul- 
lets in  my  pouch  !  I  turned  back  and  fortu- 
natL-Iy  made  the  way  to  tho  river  again,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  collected  fallen  wood, 
lighted  a  (Ire,  and  sat  down  to  consider  what 
to  do  next  if  Ismah  did  not  return.  The  cold 
north  wind  froze  the  perspiration — which,  in 
the  hot  pursuit,  had  run  down  my  faco—aad 
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formed  icicles  on  my  heard  and  whiskers,  that 
jingled  like  bells  as  I  shook  my  bead,  and 
disniiftscd  one  project  after  another.  I  took 
out  my  pi]iu  to  console  myself  with  a  smoke; 
■Ia$,  on  feeling  for  tobacco,  tlxat  was  gone 
too.  I  looked  at  the  North  star,  and  calcu- 
lated, by  tho  piisition  of  the  Plough,  that  it 
must  have  been  about  ten  o'clock — the  lime 
in  England  tvhcn  we  discuss  a  bottle  of  tho 
best  with  our  knees  under  the  mahogany, 
Awaiting  the  summons  to  tho  drawing-room. 
I  ende&Toure<l  to  trace  familiar  faces  in  the 
glowing  embers  till  I  almost  heard  the  rustling 
of  fresh  whito  eripe  dresses  round  mc  ;  when 
hark!  I  did  hoar  a  rustic — it  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  recognise  the  scra- 
ping of  Ismah's  travail  on  tho  snow;  another 
moment  and  the  panting  rascal  was  at  my 
side  !  Nothing  of  the  load  missing  or  injured. 
I  laughed  aloud  from  sheer  joy  at  the  cnnging 
movements  by  which  he  showed  how  well  ho 
knew  that  ho  had  beluired  very  ill,  but 
I  wa.4  too  well  pleased  to  beat  him. 
I  had  nothing  moro  to  do  but  unpack, 
mkke  my  bed,  cook  our  supper,  and  go  to 
■leep." 

On  tho  same  journey  the  hunter  again  fell 
abort  of  meat ;  for  one  day  he  sought  game 
in  vain,  without  coming  on  «  single  track. 
On  the  second  day  ho  saw  Wapiti  deer,  but 
was  unable  to  get  near  them.  That  night, 
tired  and  hungry,  ho  dreamed  continually  of 
delicious  feasts  and  hospitable  friends,  and 
waked  all  the  more  hungi-y  and  di.sappointcd. 
On  llie  third  day,  having  had  no  solace  but 
a  pipe,  he  hunted  hard  without  success,  and 
ButfertHl  less  from  hunger  than  on  the  second 
day.  lie  was  upVicld  by  the  confidence  that 
Booner  or  later  lie  would  fall  in  with  game. 
At  length  he  came  upon  the  fresh  tracks 
of  deer,  zig-zagging,  as  they  do  before  lying 
down.  He  says :  "  I  remained  perfectly  still, 
looking  intently,  with  eyes  sharpened  by 
hunger,  at  the  copse)  something  stirred  in 
the  willows — it  was  a  deer  going  out  to  feed  ; 
most  fortunately  ho  carao  on  towards  me, 
slowly  feeding,  until  ho  approached  to  within 
about  one  hundred  yards,  and  stopped.  I 
drew  up  my  riHe ;  but  he  came  still  nearer, 
feeding  slowly  forward,  until  scarcely  sixty 
yards  off,  when  [  took  a  steady  deliberate 
shot  a-s  ho  turned  his  flank  towards  mc.  I 
beard  the  bullet  crack  again.st  his  shoulder; 
he  rushed  a  short  dislanco  hack,  and  rolled 
OTer  in  the  snow.  Wood  was  close  at  hand. 
I  made  a  fire,  cut,  broiled,  and  cat  sparingly 
of  a  little  venison ;  fed  my  dog.  Then  made 
a  rope  of  the  deer-skin,  and  dragged  tho 
carcase  to  my  camp  of  the  previous  night, 
cooked  and  eat  on  enonnons  supper,  smoked 
my  pipe,  and  slept  comfortably." 

At  length  Mr.  PallisL-r  rcaeiud  a  hunter's 
paradise  on  the  Yellow  Stone  River ;  built 
nimself  a  boat  of  bull'it  hide,  with  willow 
fiTimcs,  to  carry  tiis  Imgttagc,  spoils,  and 
attendants;  ninnufiictured  a  shirt  and 
breeches  of  deer-skin,   and  encamped   and 
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enjoyed  himself  "If  I  wished  to  shoot 
from  horseback,  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  kf< 
forded  sport  after  buffalo  ;  if  to  stalk  Wapiti 
deer,  or  black-tailed,  there  were  plenty  to 
be  h«d,  with  enough  toil  and  labour  tc 
affbnl  sport ;  grout*  eorcta  (wild  sheep)  weN 
to  be  seen  balancing  themselves  on  tin 
tops  of  cliffs  as  I  sat  in  my  own  camp  ;  Iota 
of  pheasants  were  handy  on  the  prairie 
antelopes  were  constantly  boun-V 
and  many  a  prowling  wolf  receiv.  i^ 

while  feeding  on  ofTol,  cunninglv 
ternpt  him.   The  dinners  of  this  Yellow  S( 
camp    would    make    a    European    cpicui 
mouth  water — buffalo  tongtws  and    huniM 
elk  meat  and  veoison,  aiitdopes'  livers,  r^ 
mutton,   and   cat   fish,  which   is   a  sort 
miniature  freshwater  dolphin,  white,    0] 
and    rich,    marrow-bones   of    buflHIo    iji 
with   a   fair  supply  of  coffee  aud 
bread  is  not  mentioned. 

But  our  hunter  could  ftnd  no  grisly 

Their    fresh    tracks    were    found,    but     

monsters  were  gone.  This  grisly  bi-ar,  when 
full-grown,  measures  eight  feet  six  inches 
from  muzzle  to  stem,  and  aljout  that  B»t 
round  the  body,  with  feet  eighteen  inches  ia 

length,  armed  with  claws  five  inches   long 

a  lion  cannot  be  more  Ibnuidable. 

One  day,  having  shot  a  fine  buck,  ho  hc-Ard 
Dauphin,  a  French  Canadian,  one  of  a  i>artr 
he  had  joined,  cry  loudly,  "  MQMUur,  vena 
iciP'  (Come  here,  Sir  1),  and,  looking  up,  sow 
him  disappearing  at  his  best  pace  over  tU« 
brow  of  a  hill ;  Palliscr,  following  with  Iitf 
loaded  rifle,  beheld  a  bear  standing  on  hit 
hind  legs  staring  about  while  Dauphin,  cott- 
ccalcd  behind  a  rock,  was  indu.stTiouslT 
snapping  a  pistol  that  would  not  go  off.  Fint 
master  and  then  man  took  a  shot  vrith 
same  rifle;  and  then  Mr.  Palliser,  in 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Dauphin,  foUoi 
tho  enemy  into  a  clump  of  trees,  and  flnii 
him.  "  He  ^vas  young,  only  in  his  third 
but  he  measured  five  fi;ct  four  inches  .. 
the  rump  to  the  muzzle,  and  had  he  been 
grown  it  would  certainly  have  &rcd 
with  us." 

The  next  grisly  bear  adventure  was 
a  five  year  old  fcmole  with   two  cubs, 
chased  Boncharrille  as  he  was  woshii 
carbine  at  a  river.     "  I  at  first  nvn  to 
my  companion  ;  but,  seeing  the  bear  at 
I  rushed  back  to  secure  my  horse, 
that,  on  snieUing  the  bear,  be  would 
off  and    bo   lost   on    the    prairie    for    e\. 
Seeing  mo  run  the  bear  charged  after  ma  • 
rolled  the  halter  round  my  arm  and  prei 
to  face  her — had  my  horse  flinched 
been   li>st — she  rose  on  her  hinil   legs,  th( 
turned  aside,  and  followed  her  cnh.     I  fi] 
through  the  bushes,  but  0013-  hit  her  far  L. 
in  the  flank,  on  which  she  stopped,  wheeL 
ronnd  and  round,  tore  at  her  siiK-  M-ith  h( 
teeth  and  claws,  and  allowoil  me,  fortunate]] 
sutliricnt  time  to  load  again ;  my  hall 
hardly  down  when  BoncharvUlo  cried 
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"OitrdeeeouA,  gardettcmt,  Monsieur,  elle/onee 
tneore .'"  (Take  care,  Ukc  caro,  Sir,  she  is  after 
US  again  !)  and  on  she  ruslivd.  I  had  barely 
time  to  put  on  my  copper  cop  as  she  rose  on 
her  hind  kgs ;  1  tjriti,  and  sent  my  bullet 
through  her  heart.  She  doubled  up,  and 
rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  ;  but  wo  did 
not  venture  to  approach  until  we  had  as- 
certained she  was  dead  by  pelting  her  with 
sticks  and  stumps.  After  this  Dauphin, 
with  a  stick  and  a  coil  of  rope,  set  out  to 
catch  the  young  sucking  bears,  but  they 
fought  so  hard  that  ho  was  obliged  to  kill 
one,  and  the  otiicr  bit  and  scratched  so  that 
the  old  hunter  was  glad  to  let  him  go." 

Mr.  Pulliacr  was  not  content  until  he  had 
shot  three  more  of  these  grisly  monsters,  of 
the  largest  of  which  he  says,  with  his  usual 
candour,  "  He  rose  up  displaying  such  gigan- 
tic proportion.^  as  almost  made  my  heart  fail 
mc.  1  croaked  again  like  a  bull  calf:  he  came 
cantering  up  slowly.  I  kit  I  was  in  for  it,  and 
tliat  e:<cnpu  was  impossible,  so  cocking  both 
barrels  of  my  firelock  I  remained  kneeling 
until  he  iip[)rottched  vcnr  near,  when  I  sud- 
denly stood  up  ;  upon  which  the  bear  with  an 
indolent  roaring  grunt  raised  him.self  once 
more  upon  his  bind  legs.  Just  as  be  was 
balancing  before  springing  on  mc,  I  fired, 
aiming  close  under  his  chin  ;  the  ball  pairing 
through  his  throat,  broke  the  vcrtcbnu  of  the 
neck,  and  down  he  tumbled  floundering  like 
a  great  lish  out  of  water,  until  at  length  he 
reluctantly  expired.  1  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  felt  right  glad  at  the  successful  issue  of 
the  combat." 

And  hero  we  may  as  well  end  the  hunting 
adventures,  of  which  we  have  given  only  a 
few.  Many  amusing  and  pleasing  traits 
of  Ibo  character  of  the  author  arc  uncon- 
sciously scattered  through  the  narratirc. 
Tho  seir-possesEcd  manner  in  which,  at  New 
Orleans,  having  forgotten  the  name  and  street 
of  his  hotel,  and,  having  wandered  into  a  house 
by  mistake,  he  receives  a  cindle  through  a 
narrowly -opened  door  from  a  white  jewelled 
hand,  and  retires,  to  be  awakened  the  next 
morning  by  nn  offer  of  ivory-backed  hair- 
bruslas  from  a  lady  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  friend — such  is  tho  hospitality  of 
New  Orlciuis — is  delightful.  So  is  the  hall  at 
St.  Louis,  where  he  rushed  into  a  kitchen, 
and  made  pretty  Madamu  ZoUer  Icnvu  the 
cooking,  nnj  come  up  and  dance  the  Sturm 
Morsch  (ialtop  with  a  pair  of  shoes  that  kept 
continually  coming  off. 

If  lie  haji  tho  toothache  and  cannf)t  eat 
Tentsnn,  he  goes  down  and  kills  a  buffiilo  bull, 
and  fcusts  off  his  marrow  hones.  Then  li<s 
will  catcli  alligators  at  Cairo ;  and  finally 
emburk.s  for  England  with  a  menagerie  of  ono 
black  bear,  two  bisons,  two  bison  calves,  a 
deer,  anil  antelope,  after  being  inilehtcd  to 
the  bear  for  dcfemlinjr  his  chum,  thcnntolopc, 
against  tho  attacks  of  a  great  mnstilTin  the 
streets  cf  New  Orleans. 

And  so  we  take  leave  of  John  Pallisi-r — 


a  good  Sportsman ;  who  does  not  gloat  orer 
his  victims  with  half  savage  exultation. 
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To  the  lovers  of  antiquarian  Tore — that 
peculiar  race  of  philosophers  who  look  upon 
Gog  .ind  Mfigog  as  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  welfare  of  Great  Britain;— ^o  such  aa 
consider  the  turning  up  of  some  antediluvian 
monster  as  of  far  more  value  than  any  dis- 
covery of  modem  science;  it  may  be  matter 
for  congratulation  and  pleasure  to  know  that 
there  is  a  broad  region  of  this  globe,  which 
has  not  only  been  standing  still  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  whirling 
round,  bu.sy  with  human  thought  and  human 
progres.s,  but  has  been  actually  in  many 
respccU  retrograding. 

The  niiddle-Bge  student  may  rub  his  parch- 
ment hands  at  tho  idea  of  a  territory  equal 
in  extent  to  tho  whole  of  continfinUl  Europe, 
watered  by  some  of  the  f3ne«t  rivers  in  the 
world,  blessed  by  a  health-giving  climate, 
abounding  in  mineral  wealth,  possessing 
iriany  thousands  of  miles  of  fruitful  soil,  which 
is  .still  in  the  very  self-same  barbarous,  unso- 
phistinited  condition  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  deflant  of  the  ruthless 
innovations  of  science  and  art,  stopping  tho 
way  for  labour  and  capital,  and  presenting 
at  every  entrance,  by  rivers,  by  bays,  by 
htghway.i,  by  by-ways,  ono  enormous,  unre- 
lenting notice  of  No  THOHOcflnKAue. 

It  is  not  an  idle  fairy  tale  for  Christmaa, 
but  a  stern  reality.  No  truant  schoolboy, 
in  search  of  apples  or  birds'  nesta,  was  ever 
scart-d  more  etrectually  by  the  ominoua  black 
board  with  its  "  steel  traps  and  .spring  guns," 
than  have  been  the  pioneers  of  civil(.sation, 
by  the  great  No  Thoroughfare  monopoly,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company, 

Some  people  may  openly  profess  scepticism 
as  to  the  exi.stence  of  such  a  Company,  and 
took  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  incorporated  Mrs. 
Harris.  Who  ever  heard  of  its  annual  meet- 
ings? Did  any  one  ever  see  its  shares  ad- 
vertised for  sale,  or  quoted  in  any  share  list? 
Has  it  transfer  days,  and  open  days,  and  shut 
days}  Dili  it  ever  make  a  eail ;  or,  if  it 
ever  did,  when  was  the  last  call  answered  t 
Has  anybody,  by  chance,  stumbled  upon  a  Hud- 
fion's  Uay  Uiri-ctor,  or  Ctiainnan,  or  Deputy 
Chaimran  ?  Does  any  letter  carrier  or  police- 
man know  where  the  Hudson's  H.iy  Uoiiao 
is;!  It  must  be  somewhere,  and  must  have 
ck-rks,  and  me.s.'^engers,  and  office-keepers, 
and  ledgers,  and  day-books,  and  (perhaps) 
tran-sfer  books,  and  no  doubt  it  takes  in  the 
Public  Ledger.  But  whtre?  The  abstract 
Coropaii}'.  AH  actually  exi-sts,  and  has  ex- 
i-iled  since  the  reign  of  Charlt--^  the  Second; 
who,  as  some  chronicles  rnflifr  unkindly 
rchtc,  having  been  sadly  pressed  for  money 
to  meet  some  heavy  bills  falling  dtie,  made 
aver  certain  territories  in  North  America  to 
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Qortain  capitalisbi,  the  founders  of  the  Stop 
the  Way  Company,  for  a  good  round  sum  in 
bard  cosh,  upoa  certain  conditions. 

Wlittt  those-  conditions  were ;  how  far  they 
hflvo  been  fulfilled;  of  what  those  territories 
tfonsiBted;  and,  to  what  extent  the  Company 
have  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  their  Xo  Thoroughfare,  it  will  be  now  our 
endeavour  to  show,  aa  well  as  existing  re- 
cords will  enable  us. 

The  charter  under  which  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  hold  their  territories  and  ex- 
ert- ise  their  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  derives 
additional  interest  from  its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  attempts  at  the  discovery  of  the 
north-west  pasanee,  as  well  as  •with  the  origin 
of  the  prcmiumonered  to  successful  narig^iturs 
in  those  dangerous  seas,  llie  preamble  of  the 
charter  runs  as  follows  :  "  Wliereas  certain 
parties  have,  at  their  own  cost  and  charges, 
undertaken  an  expedition  for  Hudson's  Bay 
in  the  north-west  part  of  America,  for  the 
discover^'  of  a  new  passage  into  the  South 
Sea,  ua  for  finding  some  trade  for  furs, 
miaerals,  and  other  considerable  commo- 
dities, 4c.,  now,  know  ye,  that  wc,  being 
desirous  to  promote  all  endeavours  lending 
to  the  public  good  of  our  people,  and  to 
encourage  the  said  design,  have"  &e.  The 
charter  then  goes  on  to  grant  to  the  Com- 
pany, in  consideration  of  their  making  at- 
tempts for  the  discovery  of  the  said  north- 
west passage,  the  privilege  of  exclusive 
trade  throughout  certain  territories  which 
it  pretends  to  describe  in  vcrj'  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  language,  and  which  it  calls 
Bupert's  Land  ;  alto  the  property  and  lord- 
ship of  the  soil  of  the  srnd  Ilupert's  Land  ; 
together  with  the  privilege  of  exclusive  trade 
■with  all  countries  into  which  the  Company 
might  find  access  by  land  or  water,  out  ot 
Rupert's  Land. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  con- 
Btmction  placed  on  the  Royal  charter,  which 
thus  dealt  so  freely  with,  not  thousands, 
but  three  millions  of  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, nor  to  inquire  into  the  intention  of 
the  language  employed  in  endeavouring  (o 
lay  down  the  boundarieH  of  this  Company's 
territorial  and  trading  rights.  These  ques- 
tions, not  less  than  the  validity  of  the  charter 
itself — which  docs  not  appear  to  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Legi.slature  at  the  period 
of  the  grant — will,  it  is  understood,  form  mut- 
ter for  Parliamentary  inquiry.  Let  us  ratlicr 
examine  the  vast  tract  ofcountrj' which  foi-m.s 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  and  ascertain 
what  arc  it.s  capabilities  and  at  the  same  time 
learn  if  the  great  object,  "  the  public  good," 
for  which  it  was  made  over  to  the  Company, 
ha.''  been  attained, 

The  Directors,  it  would  appear,  have  con- 
ftrued  "  the  public  good"  to  mean  their  own 
"private  gain  ;"  and  no  body  of  men  have  ever 
pursued  any  definite  object  through  a  period 
of  two  hundred  j'cars,  with  more  watchful,  un- 
flagging zeal,  than  have  this  Company.     The 


enormous  profits  realized  by  the  fur  trade, 
the  en.sc  with  which  it  was  kept  up,  Iho  anuiO 
capital  required,  were  inducements  sufficient 
to  make  them  not  only  not  attempt  to  open 
up  any  other  resources  of  the  country,  but 
actually  to  interdict  any  effort  of  the  kind. 
With  this  view  ever  before  them,  it  has  beca 
their  endeavour  to  paint  the  tcrriloriwv,  oTtf 
which  they  exercise  sovereign  mle,  as  barren, 
uninhabitable,  and  profitless;  fitted  onlj  "  ' 
the  abode  of  the  wild  animals  in  whose 
they  traded,  and  of  the  equally  savage  natil 
who  trapped  tliem. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  policy,  i 
or  two  gentlemen  in   their  employment, 
well    OS   one  of   their  own  governors,    So^ 
George    Simpson,   took   a    fancy    to    trai 
through   these  sterile,   u.^elcss   wilds;    «n 
what  is  more  to   the   purpose,    rc'Sdlved    tf 
publish   the   result.'*   of    their    obsfrvation* 
From  the  journals  of  these  ottlrials,  and  fn 
the  notes  of  some  few  other  chnm-e  trnvollc 
who  have  broken  through  the  Siopptwl  Wi 
we  arc  able  to  present  a  tolerably  detailj 
sketch  of  thiii  enormous  tract  of    pri^ 
continent 

If  the  reader  will  open  before  him  a 
of  North  America  of  any  recent  date  he  will 
observe  a  line  drawn  acro.R.s  ft,  from  m^t  ti 
west,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-nine  t]. 
North.  Till*  forms  the  boundary  V.i ; 
the  British  territories  and  tho.se  of  the  Inn ,  .j 
States.  Of  the  former  vast  tnct,  it  will  bo 
readily  perceived  how  small  is  the  ^M>ri\on 
included  in  the  boundaries  of  Canada  ns  coai- 
parcd  with  the  remainder.  It  is  indeed  bVl 
a  narrow  slip  of  it — little  more  than  a  south- 
westerly crust.  Canada  is  nevertheless  % 
large  countrj',  for  it  contains  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles.  The  shapo  i 
the  remainder  of  the  huge  northern  jirj< 
continent  is  very  irregular.  Wu  will  noti 
into  any  very  nice  calculations,  but  collj 
in  round  numbers  three  million.s  of  squ 
miles,  or  about  the  extent  of  the  gre^ 
trali."«n  continent. 

A  certain  portion,  or,  wo  should  ratht 
a.  very   uncertain  portion   of   tins   northa 
country  is  denominated  Rupert's  lAnd, 
Hudson's  Ray  Territory.     Gposmpliers  hi 
diiTcreil  o.s  to  the  limits  of  this  laiij  ntj 
as   much   as   certain   persons  once     did 
rcganl  to  the  colour  of  a  certain   rhamele 
Pome   amongst  them   wiser    than    the 
buzfird   no   particular    limit  —  they    coot 
thcm.solve.'!  with    inserting    tho    name, 
leave  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  de 
the  boundarj'-line. 

It  would  bo  in  vain   to  consult  the 
pany's  charter.     Its  vnguc  langungc  may  J 
made    to   signify   nnything    clcvvr    law] 
choose.     Some  aver  that  the  Coinpanv's 
ritorial  rights  extend  roiiivt  Hudson's 'Bai 
ft  horseshoe  form  for  scvernl  hundreils  of  mS 
in  the  Intitudc  of  rifty-eigbt  degrees  no 
cvicnding  a.s  far   a.s   the    Itocky   \fount 
and    thence    running    south   as    &r   M 
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American  boundary,  and  skirting  it  to  nearly 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  This  outline  would 
give  them  a  tract  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
of  our  Australian  colonies,  and  would  include 
all  the  wooded  and  prairie-land,  shutting  out 
only  the  barren  and  deiscrt  tracts  incapable  of 
being  colonLsed.  The  Company,  not  intend- 
ing colonisation,  nor  mining,  but  bent  only 
on  fur-trading,  look  upon  those  great 
northern  wilds  as  the  true  source  of  their 
wealth,  and  consequently  lay  claim  to  the 
wliolo  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
as  far  as  the  Arctic  regions ;  and,  with  en- 
larged views,  went  so  fur  as  to  cUim  all  to  the 
westward  of  this  rocky  range.  To  make  a&sur- 
ancQ  doubly  sure,  the  Company,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  twentj'-onc,  and  again 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  ob- 
tained a  royal  license,  which  extended  their 
American  presei-ves — until  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  tifty-nine  —  over  the  whole 
of  tlic  territories  to  the  West  of  tlie 
Rocky  Mountains,  a.s  far  north  as  Russian 
America.  Until  the  latter  period,  therefore, 
the  great  No  Thoroughfare  notice  will  be 
maintained. 

However  lightly  the  second  Charles  may 
have  made  over  this  enormous  slice  of  a  con- 
tinent to  a  trading  board  of  directors,  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  cause  of  science,  nor  of 
the  welfare  of  the  state ;  hence  we  find  him 
stipulating  that  the  Company  shall  use  their 
endeavours  to  discover  the  north-west  passage, 
and  declaring  that  he  made  the  grant  with  a 
view  to  the  public  good.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  Directors  were  prophetically  en- 
dowed with  a  foreknowledge  of  the  practical 
inutility  of  the  north-west  passage,  or  wci-e 
moved  by  the  suflering  that  must  be  entailed 
by  prosecuting  it,  not  less  than  in  opening  up 
any  of  their  frosty  tcrrit(>ries,  is  not  clear,  but 
their  policy  has  ever  been  to  keep  away  Eng- 
lishmen, and  to  send  home  furs. 

The  entire  surface  of  this  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
may  be  classed  under  three  distinct  heads — 
the  woody,  the  prairie,  and  the  desert  coun- 
try. The  former  stretches  around  the  vici- 
nity of  Hudson's  Bay  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  and  contains  vast  forests  of  useful 
trees,  many  of  them  of  enonnous  si/.c. 
These  forests  cover  tracts  greater  in  extent 
than  the  United  Kingdom  ;  some  parts 
of  them  are  situated  in  uninhabitable  re- 
gions, but  others  arc  far  more  favourably 
located. 

The  prairie,  or  open  country,  extends  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a  westerly 
direction,  past  Lake  Winnipeg,  as  far  as  one 
hundn-d  and  ten  west  longitude ;  thence 
north  to  the  Deer  Lake,  and  eastwards  and 
■outh  pa.st  the  head  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods — comprbiiig  half-a- 
roillion  of  square  miles  of  hind  as  forlik'  as  in 
any  part  of  the  wOrld,  watered  by  a  n<-t-work 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  and,  although  cold  during 
the  winter,  sufficiently  warm  in  spring  and 


summer  to  bring  forth  most  abundant  crops 
of  almost  every  species  of  European  gniin, 
vegetable,  and  fi-uit  Enough  food  might  he 
there  raised  to  serve  the  entire  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  whole  of  her  dcfien- 
dencies ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  No  Tho- 
roughfare policj'  of  the  Company,  we  might, 
at  this  present  moment  of  scarcity  and  duar- 
nrss,  be  drawing  large  supplies  of  cheap  com 
from  this  very  country. 

Of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  this  part  of 
Rupert's  Ijind  all  who  have  .seen  it  speak 
in  glowing  terms.  One  writes  thus  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lnke  Winnipeg; — "There 
is  not,  perhaps,  a  finer  country  in  the  world, 
for  the  residence  of  uncivilised  man,  than 
that  which  occupies  the  space  between  Red 
River  and  Lake  Superior.  Fi.sh,  venison, 
fowl,  and  wild  rice  are  in  great  plenty ;  the 
fruits  art!  strawberries,  plums,  cherries,  hasle- 
nuts,  goosebciTies,  curranU,  raspberries, 
pears,  itc."  Surely  a  country  which  produces 
all  these  in  such  variety  is  fit  for  more  than 
imciviliscd  man.  Other  eyes  than  those  of 
the  wivuge  might  revel  in  the  scenery  which 
is  there  to  be  met  with.  Broad  rivers  wind- 
ing their  way  through  ample  valleys,  stretch- 
ing for  miles  in  grassy  slopes,  crowned  by 
beetling  forests  of  ash,  poplar,  and  oak,  and 
alTording  shelter  and  food  to  numberless 
herds  of  elk  and  huffHlo.  Extensive  lakes 
in  the  midst  of  fertile  plains,  fringed  with 
natural  plantations  of  rosea  and  sweet- 
briars,  lend  ail  eiichanlnient  to  this  wild 
coimtry  which  hus  struck  every  traveller. 
Sir  George  Simpson,  the  late  governor  of 
the  Hudson's  Hay  tt-rritories,  made  a  tour 
llirouph  this  same  country,  and  speaks  of 
travelling  by  the  Kauiinistaquoi.v,  one  of 
the  numerous  rivers  which  fcrtili/.o  and 
beautify  the  neighbourhood.  He  penetrated 
forests  of  elm,  oak,  pine,  birth,  <tc.,  and 
pa-ssed  many  isles  not  less  fertile  and  lovely 
than  the  banks,  reminding  him  of  the 
rich  and  quiet  scenery  of  England  The 
shores  were  spangled  with  violets,  ro.ses,  and 
many  other  wildHowers,  while  fruits  of  all 
kinds  were  equally  abundant.  The  governor, 
carried  away  by  ids  admiration  of  tlii.s  beau- 
tiful scenery,  mid  fornttfiil,  for  the  time,  of 
the  Stop  the  Way  (lolicy  of  his  masters,  the 
Directors  at  home,  was  led  incautiously  to 
dt'clare  that  it  is  in  possible  to  [>a.ss  through 
this  fair  valley,  without  feeling  that  it  is 
destined  sooner  or  later  to  become  the  happy 
home  of  civilised  men,  with  their  bleating 
flocks  and  their  lowing  herds,  with  their 
schools  and  their  churchcK,  with  their  full 
gamers  and  their  social  hearths. 

Somcthiivg  of  (liis  has  actually  come  'to 
pass  on  th<.-  irnnks  of  the  Ked  liiver,  a  little 
farther  to  the  west,  where  a  tnict  of  country 
has  been  located  by  Highlanders,  Canadians, 
and  balf-brei-ds.  Nearly  midway  between 
the  .\merican  boundary  and  Lake  VViniiipeg, 
the  iU'd  Kiver  Settlement,  although  of  ut-arly 
forty  years  standing,  does  not  contain  alwve 
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two  thousand  inhabitants.  Tbej  appc&r  to 
have  everything  in  abundance  which  Is 
needed  to  support  life.  Wild  fowl  and  &)h 
arc  to  be  had  for  the  seeking.  The  neigh- 
bouring forests  yield  them  plentifully  of 
every  yaricty  of  useful  timber,  whilst  the 
vast  tracts  of  open  country  about  thctn 
afibrd  a  never  failing  pasturage  for  their 
flock«  and  herds. 

The  soil  of  this  land  is  a  rich  black  allu- 
rium  of  great  depth,  which,  when  first  tilled, 
produces  extraordinary  crops,  as  much  on 
■ome  occasions  as  forty-fold  of  wheat ;  even 
after  twenty  successive  years  of  cultivation, 
without  the  aid  of  manure  or  of  green  crops, 
it  still  yields  from  fifteen  to  twenty-fivo 
bushels  the  acre  of  fine  heavy  corn. 

Farms  have  sprung  up  in  all  directions; 
cattle  are  heard  lowing  ;  tbc  bleating  of  the 
sheep  tell  of  the  progress  of  industry,  and 
wool  and  corn,  hides  and  t&llow,  are  amongst 
the  leading  productions  of  these  thriving  colo- 
nists. For  seven  months  out  of  the  year 
cattle  are  able  to  be  pastured  on  the  wide 
savannahs  of  the  lied  River,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  twelve  months  they  are  fi-d 
in  their  stalls  on  straw,  hay,  &c.  It  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  that  this  germ 
of  colonisation  would  have  spread  into  many 
other  channels ;  that  pioneers  would  have 
gone  forth  from  it  in  all  directionsj,  to  realise 
the  anticipations  of  Sir  (Jeorgc  iSimpson,  and 
that  those  people  on  the  Red  River  would 
have  risen  to  opulence  by  the  abundant  pro- 
duce raised  on  their  land.s. 

All  thi.M  might  have  been  and  would  have 
been  long  hyforo  the  present  time,  but  for 
the  steel-trap  nnd  upring-Run  policy  of  the 
Company,  who,  having  resolved  that  iKitliitig 
should  bo  encouraged  which  mipht  in  the 
most  remote  way  interfere  with  the  intoprity 
of  bcarcr-skimt  or  martens'-tails,  effectually 
checked  the  onward  propre.isa  of  these  rising 
colonifiLs,  and  hedged  them  and  their  in- 
dustry in  by  nn  impassable  Stop  the  Way 
barrier.  How  this  was  accomplished  may  be 
seen  by  one  instance — that  of  a  gentleman 
who  hnd  n.ssunied  fho  character  of  merchant 
in  a  small  way,  and  having  imported  some 
few  goods  from  Kngland  in  the  Company's 
ships  by  way  of  llud.son'a  Bay,  and  found 
them  pny  well,  determined  to  try  a  shipment 
of  tallow  home,  of  which  there  was  abund- 
ance to  bo  had  at  a  trifling  co^t  He  did  so. 
The  renture  Kuccccded  to  the  utmost,  and 
was  followed  by  oneof  much  greater  value.  By 
this  time  the  directors  were  alormcd  at  the 
prospect  of  having  a  tallow  trade  springing  up, 
and  throwing  their  cherished  martens'-lnils 
into  the  shade,  and  otherwise  unsettling  the 
mind.s  of  the  nativM;  accordingly,  as  none  but 
the  Company's  ships  are  permitted  to  ruffle 
the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  with  their  keel.-i, 
the  Directora  had  Hut  to  give  orders  thnt  no 
more  of  (his  darifreroiis  tallov  should  bo 
taken  on  board,  and  the  affair  was  settled,  as 
the  presumptuous  merchant  found  to  lus  coet 


His  tallow  remained  spoiling  on  the  Com« 
pony's  wharf  at  York  Factory  for  two  cntir* 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  abandoned 
the  atfair  in  disgust. 

This,  however,  was  not  all.  The  mercbaivt 
was  far  too  enterprising  and  energetic  Ibr 
the  Directors'  fancy.  Who,  could  say  what 
he  might  not  attempt  next  ?  Perhaps  explore 
some  of  the  copper  and  lead  mines  of  the 
north,  or  ouen  a  coal  seam  alone  the  banks  of 
the  Sorikatchewau  1  It  mo-s  in  snort,  resolved 
that  he  should  be  "  put  down  ;"  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  put  down,  there  being  no  power 
on  llxat  private  continent  to  prevent 
tiling.  The  following  brief  but  cxprc: 
note  was  received  by  the  obnoxious  tradi 

in    the    latt<.-r    part    of    eighteen     hundi 

and  forty-five  j  it  was  dated  from  the  Factorr 

of  the  Red  River  Settieraent,  and  ran  thus : 

"Sir,  I  beg  to  state  that  in  a  private   letter 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Smith,  dated  the  eighteenth 
of  April  lafet,  I  uin  rcquestt«d  to  acqu.iint  tob 
that  no  ^oods  will  be  ship^Hid  in  your  naoit 
on  board  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  shin 
for  York  Factory  this  season.     I  nnimn,  Ac!" 
A  Rtninge  fulfilment  thi.'',  in  the  nineteenth 
century,    of    the   injunction    laid    upon    the 
Company  in  a  comparatively  benighted  tgi, 
by  the  sovereign  who  gave  them  their  charter 
and  who  was  thus  liberal  to  them  from  a  do^ 
sire  to  promote  tlje  public  good  of  his  peopio. 
That  this  immense  tract  of  country   con. 
tains  within  it  much  mineral  wealth    there 
ia    ample    evidence    to    show,    despite     t\»B 
steady  |»ersevcrance  of  the  Company  to  throw- 
dLscredit  upon  every  Buch  stateinenL     Lead, 
quicksilver,  and  cinnabar  arc  known  to  cxiA 
in  the  region  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Many  natiret 
have  been  seen  wearing  bright  shining  piecta 
of  ror>per  ore  round  iheir  necks  by  way  of 
onianient,  evidently  removed  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil ;  and  so  common  was  the  itrac- 
tieo  near  Fort  Churchill,  tu  the  north,   i'  ,' 
the  tribe  thus  decorating   thein&clvcs    \\ ..  ri 
known    as   the  Copper  Indians.      The   Coot- 
pany's  servants,  however,  true  to  their  em- 
ployers' ereud  of  the  unproductfTeness  of  th« 
country,  declare  that  tho.>iC  pieces  of  bright 
metallic  substance  are  neither  more  nor  les 
than  the  broken  fragments  of  brass  cannon 
picked   up   from   some  foreign  vesstU   that 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  shore. 

The  existence  of  most  extensive  seams  of 
coal  along  the  banks  of  (he  Saekatchewao 
flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  I.ak<; 
Winnipeg,  is  more  ditticult  of  denial  tlian 
the  ores  to  the  northwards.  It  lias  be<o  i 
exnmineil  and  burnt  by  more  than  one  inU;!- 
ligcnt  traveller;  nay,  the  Company's  owa  1 
gpvenviir,  before  alluded  to,  notices  it  in  hit 
journal  wa  beyond  ail  doubt,  and  not  as  found 
in  any  pnitieular  tract  of  countr}-,  but  alone 
many  hundreds  of  miles.  Tt  has,  likewise  be«D 
found  of  gnod  fjuality  and  in  RTcat  abun- 
dance in  Vancouver's  Island,  situated  at  th« 
southern  extremity  of  the  west  coast  of  thk 
private  continenL 
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Thcro  is  another  feature  to  be  examined  in 
the  operations  of  this  Company,  which  to  the 
philanthropist  must  be  of  greater  importance 
than  the  growth  of  corn,  the  trade  in  tallow, 
or  the  raising  of  minerals.  The  exclusive 
trade  ami  territorial  rights,  assumed  in  the 
rigid  and  unflinching  spirit  which  thcj  ever 
have  been  by  tlicse  dealers  in  beaver  skin.i, 
involve  sotoething  more  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  In  handing  over  millions  of 
gquaro  miles  of  territory  to  the  iron  custody 
of  conunuTcial  speculators  it  seemed  to  have 
been  overlooked  that  the  act  involved  the 
future  weal  or  woe  of  the  many  tribes  of 
Indians  inhabiting  those  regions:  natives 
who  certainly  possessed  a  better  claim  to 
the  lordship  of  the  forest  and  the  prairie 
than  Charles  the  Second,  who  presumed  to 
will  them  and  their  soil  away  to  pay  his 
private  debts ;  whose  only  forfeiture  of 
ancient  rights  lay  in  their  utter  inability 
to  defend  their  hunting  ground  dgainst  the 
aggressions  of  the  swarthy  king  and  his 
white  gubjectJ. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  original  tribes  of 
Indians  inhabiting  the  distant  districts  of 
those  territories,  during  the  first  century  of 
the  Company's  establishment,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  form  any  close  calculation 
as  to  the  decimation  of  these  unfortunatu 
people.  We  can  but  make  &  guess  at  it 
from  the  process  of  annihilation  that  has  been 
going  on  during  thu  pa^t  iifty  years,  when 
better  data  have  been  at  hand. 

"NVhcn  Europeans  were  but  as  strangers 
in  that  land,  there  were  upwards  of  fifty 
numerous  and  powerful  races  of  Indians 
inhabiting  those  vast  hunting  grounds. 
Amongst  these  were  the  Crecs,  the  Yellow 
Knives,  the  Chippewayans,  the  Hares,  the 
Dahotonies,  the  Dogribs,  the  Nihnnies,  the 
Lonchcaux,  the  Blackfeet,  the  Assiniboines, 
the  Blood  Indiana,  the  Sarcccs,  the  Copper 
Indians,  and  many  others.  Not  a  few  of 
these  numbered  ten  thousand  souls  each, 
tarly  in  the  present  century'.  Doubtless  their 
Jives  were  spent  pretty  much  as  savage 
tribes  usually  pass  their  days.  Hunting 
buflaloca,  spearing  salmon,  trapping  deer 
were  occa-sionally  varied  with  skirmishes 
into  the  neighbouring  territory,  when  the 
fish-spear  and  the  wooden-trap  would  bo  laid 
aside  for  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalptng- 
kuifc.  Still  they  were  happy  after  a  fashion, 
knd  were  at  atiy  rate  not  demoralised  as  at 
present. 

Living  in  rude  tents,  subsisting  on  knmmas 
or  preserved  bulbs,  pemmican,  and  dried 
fruits,  they  had  little  desire  for  civilised 
luxuriea  Of  athk-tic  form,  and  taking  abun- 
dant exercise,  they  enjoyed  robust  health,  and 
the  calling  of  the  "  mcdiciiie-iuan'*  am&ngst 
them  was  entirely  confined  to  the  healing  of 
wounds  obtained  in  the  chase  or  war.  Their 
weapons  for  slaughtering  the  bulfatocs  or 
deer  were  bone-point  arrows  and  spears, 
which  latter  were  formidable  instruments  of 


destruction  in  their  hands.  These  animals 
being  found  in  great  numbcrfi,  often  in  thou- 
sands at  a  time,  it  was  seldom  titey  ran  short 
of  a  good  store  of  dried  pemmican  for  the 
long  winter  months. 

For  upwards  of  a  century  the  fate  of  these 
once  happy  races  was  hidden  from  Europe. 
All  within  that  great  "  Beaver  preserve"  was 
A  sealed  book  in  this  country.  But  in  the 
conrsc  of  time  the  truth  oozed  out  slowly  but 
sadly.  Tales  reached  England  of  the  exter- 
mination of  entire  tribes  and  races  by  starva- 
tion, intemperance,  and  disease  introduced 
from  Europe.  Stories  were  listened  to,  but 
scarcely  credited,  of  cannibalism  from  sheer 
starvation,  of  wholesale  murders  in  the  mad- 
ness of  intoxication,  and  it  was  said  that  nt 
the  then  rate  of  human  destruction,  the  foot- 
print of  a  native  would  not  be  seen  on  the 
wastes  of  the  Indian  territories  by  the  end 
of  the  present  century. 

It  was  doubtless  the  recital  of  some  of 
these  liorrors  which  induced  the  govern- 
ment of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  and  again  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-eight — when  granting  exclusive 
trading  privileges  to  the  Company  over  the 
entire  northern  part  of  this  continent — to 
stipulate  that  they  should  take  effectual  steps 
for  gradually  diminishing  and  ultimately 
preventing  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
spi^rituous  liquors  to  the  Indians,  as  also  for 
proinotiiig  their  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment 

In  eighteen  Imndrcd  and  twenty,  the  very 
year  in  which  tlic  Company  were  seeking 
for  n  license  of  exclusive  trade,  and  just 
one  hundred  and  tifly  years  after  their 
establishment,  they  sent  out  the  first  mi- 
nister of  religion  that  has  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  country.  Un  making  their 
second  application  for  a  trading  license  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  a  few 
missionaries  were  sent  out;  Ijut,  the  liccnso 
once  obtained,  the  number  of  these  was 
gradually  reduced. 

With  regard  to  the  Company's  undertaking 
to  stop  the  distribution  of  spirits  amongst  tha 
Indians,  nothingcould  be  more  readily  cifcctcd. 
seeing  that  liquor,  not  less  than  any  other 
imported  article,  can  only  be  introduced  into 
t!ie  country  by  the  Company's  ships.  The 
Company  stop  the  way  against  every  useful 
requirement  of  more  civilised  life;  but  open 
it  wide  for  the  passage  of  ardent  spirits ; 
which  so  utterly  deinomliae  the  natives,  that 
amongst  them  the  rise  of  drunkenness  annu- 
ally increases,  leading  to  crime,  to  poverty 
and  death  by  hundreds.  The  Indians  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  deadly  consequences 
attending  the  free  use  of  spirituous  drinks ; 
yet  arc  unable  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion. The  results  arc  fearful.  During  a 
parliamentary  discussion  upon  Hudson's  Bay 
afTaira  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
it  was  significantly  remarked  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that,   in  the  year  eighteen    hundred 
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and  thirty-scTcn,  when  the  Company  were 
Becking  for  b  renewnl  of  their  license  for 
exclusive  tr»de,  the  quantity  of  spirits  in- 
troduced into  the  country  wm  only  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  gallons;  wbcrcos 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  when 
they  felt  secure  in  their  new  privileges,  the 
quantity  rose  to  upwards  of  nine  thousand 
gallons. 

A  verj"  striking  and  instruclivo  anecdote  id 
told  by  a  late  servant  of  the  Company,  to  the 
effect  thnt  on  the  occasion  of  a  most  atrocious 
Ejurdcr  having  been  ptrpetratcd  by  a  native 
trapper  at  the  very  door  of  one  of  the  fac- 
tories, no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  it, 
because^  as  it  was  urged,  the  murderer  was 
one  of  the  Company's  best  fur  hunters  at  the 
post  This  entirely  bears  out  the  statement 
to  be  found  in  a  publication  by  one  of  the 
Company's  chaplains,  who  de<-lares  most 
solemnly  that,  throughout  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territories,  the  life  of  an  Indian  was  never 
yet,  by  a  trapper,  put  in  competition  with  a 
beaver's  skin. 

We  have  yet  one  other  illustration  of  the 
light  account  taken  in  this  scaled  country  of 
solemn  engagemeiiliior  native  life.  When  their 
recent  riglit.H  were  given  to  them,  it  was  con- 
sidered thai  to  leave  the  Company  with 
power  of  life  and  death  throughout  a  territory 
BO  shut  awny  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
would  be  highly  improper;  accordingly,  whilst 
magistrates  were  allowed  to  he  appointed  to 
lake  cognizance  of  all  minor  offences,  a  bond 
was  taken  of  the  Company  that  they  should 
Convty  fc-lons  to  the  Canadian  courts  for 
trial.  Many  tales  are  told  of  Ihc  utter  dis- 
rei:ard  of  this  salutary  injunction,  hut  wo  will 
eonlonl  ourselves  in  ihc  matter  with  quoting 
the  langungo  of  one  of  the  Compiiny's  agent.-:, 
(.Mr.  A.  Simpson),  who  at  page  four  htmdrcil 
and  twenty-seven  of  his  published  work,  tells 
us  that  the  Company  have  an  invariahlc  rule 
of  avenging  the  murder  by  Indians  of  any  of 
its  servants — blood  for  blood,  without  trial  of 
any  kind.  As  a  pendant  lo  this,  we  are  a.ssured 
by  a  late  covernor  of  the  country,  in  the 
account  of  his  travels  through  Iho.so  teni- 
torics,  that  whether  in  matters  of  life  and 
death,  or  of  petty  theft,  tlie  rule  of  retaliation 
is  the  only  standard  of  tfjuity  which  the 
natives  arc  able  to  appreciate. 

It  \»-ould  be  easy  to  fill  a  goodly  volume 
with  iiiterobting  accounts  of  Uila  scaled 
country,  lliis  region  hidden  from  the  know- 
ledge and  industry  of  mankind  during  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  in  order  that  a  body  of 
private  individuals  might  reali.sc  handsome 
profits.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
how  desirable  it  is  that  more  should  be 
known,  and  that  the  original  and  subsequent 
conditions  on  which  the  Company  hold  their 
present  rights  should  be  rigidly  fulfilled.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  without  interest  on  a 
Country  containing  three  millions  of  sr^uare 
n)tle><,  abounding  in  mineral  wealth,  and 
capable  of  growing  enough  corn  to  feed  the 


whole  of  Europe,  yet  whose  sole  destiny  It 
is  to  fumiah  four  shiploads  of  ftkinsanniiailT- 
of  the  value  of  about  five  hundred  thousatid 
pounds.     A  region  forming  a  large  portion  of 
that  enormous  whole,  by  wliose  vast  net-vrotk 
of  lakes  and  rivers  a  canoe  may  voyage  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Scaa.     A 
land   so  admirably  adapted   for  easy   water 
communication,  and  bo  lilted  to  open  a  con> 
nection    between    the   Atlantic   and    Pai  i!";^ 
Oceans  that,  but  for  one  bre.ik  and  that  f  .;-\ 
of  removal,  a  vessel  might  sail  from   Loudon 
Bridge  to  the  fool  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
At  a  pap  in  this  range  the  source    of  the 
Saskatchewan,  which  runs  eastward  towards 
the  Canadian  frontier,  is  so  close   to  thmt  ot 
the  Columbia,  which  course  is  in    a    eoutb- 
westerly  direction  and  finally  cn)f>ttes  itself 
info  the  Pacific,  that  a  traveller  tells  us  b« 
could    have    filled    his   tea-kettle    from    the 
waters  of  both  of  them  for  the  same  meal 
It  is  mortifying  in  the  extreme  to  know  aH 
this  and  at  the  same  time  to  feci  that   saTe 
to  a  few  privileged  voyagers  and  tiic   Com- 
pany's servants,  there  is  No  Thoruughfan 
through  such  a  magnificent  highway.      We 
must,  however,  in  justice  a<ld,  thai  n'j.inr  of 
the  gentlemen  coimected  with  this  oKi  in'ono- 
poly  deplore  its  seltish  cxclusivcnoss  a.s  much 
as  the  most  liberal  free-trader.      It  ia  indeed 
from  the  revelations  of  such  gentlemen  t  hat 
much  of  the  infomiation  contained   in   thia 
paper  has  been  derived. 


SEASONABLE  GAINS. 


Now  that  we  are  fairly  launched  In  the 
New  Year,  and  steering  a  direct  course  for 
Christmas  'fifty-four,  it  is  a  plen.<ant  thing  to 
fee!  that  we  arc  richer  than  we  were  a  month 
ago.  Richer  by  all  that  we  have  rcctivwl; 
richer  by  all  that  we  have  given.  A  storm  of 
kind  words  has  been  beating  nbout  the  ear* 
of  every  man  who  has  had  a  .ship  or  but  § 
little  boat  to  run  into  the  Christmas  harbour. 
Every  roan's  memorj'  has  just  come  into  a 
little  property,  and  wc  are  all  walking  about 
with  hcnps  of  lately  acquired  treasures  in 
us.  We  have  all — all,  at  least,  able  to  rc«d 
this  gratutntion — lately  found  out  that  vr^an 
very  valuable  people. 

I  should  tike  to  know  what  a  polidct! 
economist  would  have  to  say  of  the  scasoo 
now  ending,  lias  it  confb.scd  him  t  Um  Iw 
been  able  to  bring  the  laws  that  regulate 
supply  and  demand  to  bear  upon  it  f  Uu 
he  had  twelve  hares,  nineteen  turkeys,  thraa 
dozen  barrels  of  oysters,  twenty-three  ham- 
pers of  flsh  raiscellftucous,  and  a  vanload  of 
French  pltims  in  bo.ves  sent  to  Idm  in  tbt 
most  irrational  way  from  north,  south  east 
and  west,  by  kind  relations  and  old  fHen^ 
all  to  supply  one  dinner?  Have  hi.s  DcpheM 
earned  half-crowns  and  half-sovereigns  by  tbt 
purscload  without  doing  a  bit  of  work  wbrt 
their  unskilled  labour — they  being  only  oa» 
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pctcnt  to  frighten  birds — is  worth  but  four- 
pence  a  day  in  the  market  7  By  what  Ian- 
has  the  said  economist  been  called  itpon  to 
supply  storybooks  containing  pictures  to 
the  little  boys  and  girls  of  his  acquiiint- 
ance?  What  says  Adam  Smith  of  Christ- 
mas and  the  New  Year,  and^of  the  nitxlcs 
of  acquiring  property  established  at  that 
season! 

These  may  be  grave  questions  or  they  may 
not: — I  always  feel  to  be  getting  on  with 
any  argument  when  I  can  say  thai  a  thing  is 
or  is  not  something.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  this — another  good  phrase,  it  looks 
lucid — the  fact  is  that  we  are  richer  than 
we  were  by  all  the  money  we  liavc  spent : 
everything  given  away  has  been  gain,  and  we 
have  gained  also  all  that  wc  have  got  What 
have  wo  gott  Every  house,  I  suppose, 
contains  something  pleasantly  and  rucentiv 
acquired  by  some  one  of  its  inmates.  Don  t 
let  mc  be  thought  boastful  if  I  count  my 
gains. 

My  joungest  daughter,  Tabitha,  with  whom 
I  will  begin,  found  a  beautiful  maiden  with 
black  locks  and  large  eyes  barbarously  tied 
by  the  hair  to  a  Christmas  tree,  ami  rescued 
her.  The  beautiful  maiden  shows  her  grati- 
tude by  devoting  iier  whoje  life  to  Tabitha. 
She  never  quits  her  side,  and  at  this  moment, 
I  perceive,  lies  clasped  in  her  embrace. 
Tabitha  has  gained  this  charming  friend, 
this  sharer  of  her  walks  and  talks,  this  bosuni 
companion,  who  is  called  Zenora.  Slie  does 
not  regret  the  accident  that  brou'ght  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  eaeh  other,  and  though  she  has 
a  very  strong  suspicion  that  it  was  a  cruet  uncle 
— ^Unclo  Robson — by  whose  hands  she  was 
suspended  to  the  tree,  suspended  by  her  lovely 
hair — hu  has  great  whiaker.-?,  and  looks  like  a 
creature  who  can  do  such  things — she  cannot 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  scold  a  relative  by 
whose  deed  Zenora  was  brought  to  her  anns. 
On  my  part,  as  an  econotntst,  I  can  make  no 
objection  to  this  introduction  of  a  strange 
lady  into  the  household,  for  she  never  speaks 
an  unkind  wonl  of  anybody,  makes  no  mis- 
chief— if  [  except  that  upon  one  occasion  she 
did  certainly  strew  bran  over  a  muffm — and 
she  takes  nothing,  literally  nothing.  She  lives 
upon  bran,  and  a  little  lasts  her  a  long  time. 
My  daugiiter  in  the  excess  of  hospitality  lias 
frcfjuently  endeavoured  to  force  tea  upon  her, 
but  the  hot  tea  having  burnt  her  mouth  to  an 
alarming  degree  on  one  occasion,  none  has 
recently  been  offered. 

Egbert,  aged  twelve,  has  become  since 
Christmas  a  great  ship-owner.  His  I  believe 
is  the  largest  ship  in  our  parish — Maryle- 
bonc — that  has  a  boy  for  captain  ;  there  may 
be,  and  I  believe  arc,  larger  such  at  sea. 
Egbert,  who  knows  nothing  of  Clake  or 
Nelson,  brought  a  history-prize  home  at  the 
end  of  his  last  half  year,  and  he  calk  his  ship 
the  Aclium — which  has  been  lettered  on  the 
side  by  our  page,  John,  who  is  a  neat  hand 
at  meehauics,  "  the  gallant  Axcm."    Egbert 


is  out  now  on  a  three  days'  visit  to  his 
aunt  Matilda,  and  John,  who  is  a  good- 
natured  lad,  has  been  lettering  the  ship  in 
his  absenco  with  gold-leaf  as  an  agrei-uble 
surprise  prepared  for  him  against  his  return. 
The  gallant  Axcm  rides  in  dock  now  in  the 
area  cistern,  and  stems  the  tide  of  water 
when  it  is  turtK'd  on  and  rushes  in  with 
fearful  vehemence,  as  gnuidlv  as  becomes  a 
iMcce  of  your  real  British  timber,  and  the 
loading  vessel  in  the  naval  armament  of 
Marylebone.  She  carries  only  two  brass  guns, 
but  those  have  been  procured  by  Egbert  him- 
self regttrdtess  of  expense ;  he  gave  for  one 
of  them  as  much  as  cighteenpencc  sterling, 
and  when  the  trial  of  them  took  place,  I  re- 
member being  told  that  his  eightcenpcncer 
sent  a  ballet  clean  into  a  teapot  of  Britannia 
metai,  causing  an  enormous  leak,  and  so  com- 
pletely wrcirking  it,  a.")  it  lay  on  a  day  in  the 
nursery  truy,  with  a  full  can^fo  of  tea  on 
board,  [hat  it  went  down  and  has  never  be«n 
brought  up  again.  If  Britannia  cannot  resist 
my  son's  artillery,  can  Kussia  ?  Not  Russia, 
not  Morocco,  not  cvt-n  double  sole  letRh«r, 
for  the  rash  eannonndcr  has  fired — I  regret 
to  say — one  of  his  shots  through  the  sole  of  a 

ruir  of  boots  that  I  use  in  rough  weather. 
went  out  in  the  lost  lliaw  and  was 
obliged  to  take  a  cab  when  I  found  one  boot 
letting  in  water  with  most  unaccountabla 
rapidity. 

Egbert,  who  h  quite  an  illustration  of 
nepotism  in  his  way,  has  not  only  been  ap- 
pointed by  one  uncle  to  the  command  of  a 
vessel,  but  he  hiis  been  made  by  another  un- 
cle half  proprietor  with  Tabitha  of  the  Itoyal 
Victoria  Theatre — not  the  Victoria  sustained 
by  'icks,  that  in  the  Lambeth  Mnrshe.'i,  but 
the  Itoyal  Victoria  Theatre — now  open  at 
nineteen,  Bunkitcr  Street,  Marylebone.  Eg- 
bert is  stage-manager  and  director;  Tabitha 
paints  the  scenery  and  the  actors,  they  not 
being  competent  to  paint  themselves.  Tho 
proprietors  of  the  Hoyal  Victoria  have  an  ex- 
clusive property  in  the  performers.  Now, 
although  tliat  nmy  be  a  wrong  state  of  things 
in  a  flee  land,  it  is  exceedingly  convenient  in 
a  theatre.  They  are  always  to  perform  ono 
piece  (which  will  ensure  perfection),  TLmour 
tho  Tartar.  I  may  illustrate  the  complete 
subservience  of  the  company  of  this  theatre 
to  the  management.  One  of  tho  horses  that 
api>eara  in  the  tournament  scene  being  too 
tlun  in  the  knees,  and  very  liable  to  come 
down,  Egbert,  in  tlie  time  spirit  of  a  despot, 
tore  his  legs  off,  and  that  horse  has  ever 
since  gone  through  the  plaj*  n]>on  its  toil  and 
belly. 

Tlie  Royal  Victoria  Theatre  has  not  only 
brilliant  scenery  and  actors  liberally  span- 
gled— every  ono  a  Hrraameiit  in  himself  or 
herself;  but  it  has  also  a  handsome  green  silk 
curtain  that  rolls  up  at  the  linklc  of  a  hell, 
and  footlights  that  bum  real  oil.  Mrs.  Get- 
tk'ton — my  wife  and  Egbert's  mother — has 
objected  very  much  to  the  real  oiL  The  rca- 
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ton  was  this ;  the  first  perforinancc  of  Timonr 
the  Tartar  liaving  taken  place  under  the  dis- 
tinguished patronage  of  J.  Stutmun,  Entjuire, 
the  well-known  Uiidc  Juok  of  our  dnnicstic 
Idstorj-,  in  fact,  the  presenter  of  my  children 
to  the  theatrical  property  in  question — the 
first  i>erforniante,  1  say,  tinving  taken  pioee 
under  such  patronage  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
and  t}ie  »tagc  being  established  on  the  parlour 
table,  tliurc  resulted  a  slop  upon  a  very  tiand- 
nuinc  table-cover,  whirh  my  son,  the  manager, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  endeavour- 
ed to  wipe  up  with  the  sleeve  of  his  best 
jacket.  Mrs.  Gettleton  perceived  it  to  be 
the  real  oil  and  had  difficulty  iii  retaining 
her  composure.  Every  one  else  was,  how- 
ever,9atisticd,when  Mr.  Egbert  came  forward 
and  apoIorpKod  fur  the  mishap,  aocounting 
for  it  by  the  fact  tliat  the  whole  theatre  hud 
inodvcrtcntly  been  joggled. 

Then  I  hove  anotlicr  child,  Matilda,  seven- 
teen years  old,  who  is  mysteriously  gifted. 
Something  haa  been  given  to  her  which  she 
carries,  either  up  her  sleeve  or  in  some  fold 
of  iftr  frock,  1  suspect  over  her  epigostrium, 
and  I  know  lliat  she  got  it  from  Ki-onk  Holly, 
vith  whom  she  thinks  herself  in  love,  but 
who  is  old  enough,  silly  child,  to  be  her  fa- 
ther. Ho  will  bo  twenty-three  ne.xt  May, 
and  she  is  scarcely  out  of  her  pinafores. 

licdmund,  ray  eldest  boy,  aged  twenty,  is 
studying  medicine  in  Tari«,  and  as  ho  h.is 
not  come  home  for  the  holidays.  Uncle  Jack, 
who  knows  how  the  mounscers  feed,  lm»  sent 
him  0  sirloin  of  beef  and  two  plum  puddings 
in  a  hamper.  I  had  a  notion  that  the  parcel 
might  retjuire  a  possjKjrt ;  Uncle  Jack  soys 
not.  lUdmond  is  upstairs  on  a  fifth  flwr, 
arid  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  cook  he  has 
to  look  to  for  his  dinner.  I  expect  to  hear 
that  the  whole  sirloin  was  fricas«ocd and  gar- 
nished with  the  pudding. 

1,  for  my  share  of  gifts,  have  had  turkeys 
and  things;  but,  of  nil  presents,  the  most 
pu/£lin)^  WHS  llio  one  sent  me  by  a  fine  old 
farmer  in  the  country,  my  mother's  father, 
■who  has  often  heard  us  i-ejoicc,  when  visiting 
him,  at  our  csco])c  from  the  London  milk, 
and  who  forwaidcd  to  mo  suddenly,  and  os  a 
surprise,  hia  favourite  milch  cow.  It  arrived 
at  my  door,  nineteen,  Bunkiter  .Street,  Marj-- 
leboiie,  on  Christmas  Monday,  in  the  evening, 
when  there  was  a  party  at  our  iiousc ;  my 
wife  had  her  best  things  on,  and  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  rubber.  Suddenly,  John,  the 
page,  steals  up  to  Mrs.  Gettletoii  with 
"  Pk-ase,  ma'am,  liere's  a  cow  come.  A  note 
camo  with  it."  Tho  old  gentleman  was  very 
kind,  and  would  be  mortally  grieved  if  we 
Defused  it ;  but  just  think  of  tlio  vrorty  in  tho 


midst  of  a  party  close  bj'  Oxford  St  rcet,  at 
having  to  tliint  where  to  put  a  cow. 
-wasn't  safe  for  it  to  go  down  steps  into 
back  kitchen;  wc  couldn't  stand  it   in 
hnll, because  there  were  tlie  gentlemen's  cc 
and  the  ladies  would  have  to  go  bv   wi 
their  cloaks  on  and  their  liandkcrrliiefs  o« 
their  Iieods,  and  they  might  be  nfi-aid  tl 
she  would  toss  them.     I  can't  tell   hovr 
managed ;    but  we  did  manage.      I    wa: 
cowed  out  of  my  wits,  and  so  I  found  on 
solution  of  tbo  difficult}^. 

Now  T  must  have  said  enough  of  tnv  , 
gifts  and  tliosc  of  my  family.  Wc  t\r^ 
more  gifted  than  our  ncighbottrs,  I  ijju« 
say,  and  I  don't  mean  to  bmg;  hut  I  tlo  sav 
what  a  fine  thing  Chrislmns  tide  am)  New 
Year  tide  i.s :  tfiev  are  indectl  the  tides  in  our 
affwirs  which,  taken  at  the  floml,  k-ad  on  to 
fortune.  If  Christmas  tide  would  only  over* 
flow  and  cover  the  whole  year,  we  should  aQ 
get  on  swimmingly.  Why  doesn't  it  ?  It  is 
so  plca.sant  for  us  all  to  feel  that  wo  an 
feeding  upon  one  anotiier— jolly  (.'hristniM 
cnnnibnls — Jonc«  eating  Sinitli's  Ik-sli,  Swiilh 
eating  Jone.i's  fowl,  and  Joncs  and  .^inith 
both  eating  Drowns  fish. 

Y'ou  may  call  me  sordid,  but  I  take  j.Ii  a- 
Burc  and  put  faith  in  tTicfie  m.iti'M',-il  niN-n- 
fions.  I  know  my  wife's  father  by  his  cuw. 
Privately,  I  may  confess  co»v-keejn"ri^  fn 
Bunkiter  Street  to  be  no  welcome  xiltlitioa 
to  riiy  cares,  but  how  well  do  I  ascertnitk  tho 
length  of  my  fnthcr-in-law's  heart-.slr'ing« 
and  understand  that  they  reaoli  fully  Iq  f^ 
when  nn  animal  that  is  notorionsly  Loiind  Is 
them  i.s  found  at  my  homo  doorf  I  saj  k 
myself,  Bragsbv's  favourite  would  not  hai« 
come  60  far  if  bragsby  did  not  loro  us  aa  b| 
does. 

Smitlison  pmiscd  mc  neatly,  and  cxprcaaad 
the  warmest  affection  and  rcsjjcct  for  me  is 
proposing  my  health  over  Jo'an.son's  supper 
taUo  on  the  third  of  January  last.     Kobcr^ 
son  didn't  so  much  as  cheer  when   they  pt** 
me    the   honours;    he  was   talking    to    ICh 
Priggs.     \Vliat  of  Uiat?     Who  sent  nie  tiM 
Cit  turkey  that  was  chosen  for  our  ChristTiiM 
bird  ?     Robertson  did.     Who  is  my   frfi'rd 
then  ?     Robertson.     This  test  is  very  fnl  1  a   .■ 
I    grant,   but    deeds  are   not  so  faii-i, 
words,  and  e<rterit  paribiu — I  kno\- 
clincliiing  phrase  to  use — o»ttrU  j 
say,  I  like  to  receive  gifts. 

Ilttving  proposed   the  sentiment,  Maj 
at!  get   and    give  with    equal    pleasure, 
do  both  abiitidantly,  gentlemen  and    lad 
I— ah — if  you  please,  with  musical  chMTi' 
Hem.    This  is  the  time  to  b«  harmonious  if 
ever. 


tejA  txn  linsmaa,  Prliit«ra  vi  Sinvsljftn,  H  Kath  WUIIih  Sbnl,  Niw  Tak. 
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CASE  OP  REAL  DISTRESS. 

Royalty  in  deoadence  and  adversity, 
although  it  may  be  occasionally  magnanimous, 
is  at  ^1  tluc-s  a  melancholy  spvctocle.  A 
seedy  prince,  n  duko  out  at  elbows,  a  sliabby 
lord  even,  are  objects  of  pity  and  eompoasion ; 
but  a  banki-upt  sovereign,  a  queen  at  a 
discount,  a  kinp;  "  hard  up,"  oie,  I  take  it, 
superlatively  pitiable.  Women,  it  is  true, 
can  bear  adversity  better  tluui  men.  With- 
out misery  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
for  some  of  the  dear  creatures  to  "  corae  out 
so  strong'"  (to  use  a  Tulgar  phrase^  in  the 
way  of  patience,  of  long  sutfcrine,  ot  love,  of 
mercy,  of  self-abnegation,  as  under  the  pres- 
sure of  adverse  circumstances.  Marie  An- 
toinette, we  will  wager,  was  ot^timea  o.s 
cheerful  while  washing  and  combing  the 
little  dauphin  (before  he,  poor  child,  was 
ta"icen  from  ber),  in  the  gloomy  donjon  of  the 
Temple,  as  she  had  been,  in  the  days  of  her 
glory,  in  the  golden  galleries  of  \  crsaillcs. 
Queen  Margaret,  in  the  forest  with  her  .son, 
mollifying  the  robber,  is  a  pleasantcr  sight  to 
view  than  Queen  Margaret  the  Cruel,  an 
intriguing  politician,  decoratijjg  the  Duke  of 
York's  head  with  a  papercrown.  Who  would 
not  sooner  form  unto  himself  on  image 
of  the  Scottish  Mary  weeping  in  her  firnt, 
innocent,  French  widowhood,  or  partaking  of 
her  Ia.st  melancholy  repast  at  Fothcringay 
among  her  mournnig  domestics,  tlmn  that 
same  Scottish  Mary  battling  with  Ruthvcn  for 
Rtzzio's  life,  or  listening  in  the  grev  morning 
for  the  awful  sound  which  was  to  tell  her  that 
the  deed  of  blood  at  the  Kirk  of  Field  was  done, 
and  that  Henry  Lord  Darnlcy  was  dead? 

Still  for  one  Porph^Togcnitus,  as  it  were — 
born  in  the  purple — fappcd  in  tlie  velvet  of  a 
throne,  with  an  orb  for  a  plaything,  and  a 
Boeptre  for  a  lollipop,  to  come  to  poverty  and 
meanness,  to  utter  decay  and  loss  of  coasidc- 
ration — be  he  king,  or  be  she  queen — is  very 
wretched  and  pity-moving  to  -i-iew.  Dionysiua 
keeping  school  (and  dwelling  on  the  verb 
tupto,  you  may  be  s^nrc) ;  Hondicea  widowed, 
scourged,  dishonoured,  wandering  up  and 
di>vi.  n  iu  search  of  vengeance ;  Lear,  old,  mad, 
and  worse  than  childish,  in  the  forest; 
ifcnobia  ruined  and  in  chains;   Darius 

"  D«Bfrrt«d  in  liU  ntmo^it  need 
By  thcMO  hi«  former  bounty  fad ;" 
Vou  Vlit-iio..lW 


Thcoilorc  of  Corsica  filing  his  schedule  in  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court ;  Caroline  of  Frusria 
bullied  by  Napoleon;  Alui-al  waiting  for  a 
tile  of  grenadiers  tu  di.spttteii  him ;  for  those 
wIjo  have  once  been  '■  your  majesty,"  before 
whom  chamberlains  hare  walked  backward, 
to  be  iKKjr,  to  be  despi-ied,  to  lie  forgotten, 
must  be  awful,  should  be  instructive,  ii 
pitiable. 

A  ca.sc  of  this  description,  and  which  I  have 
been  emboldened  to  call  one  of  real  distress, 
ha.-s  lately  come  under  the  notice  of  the  writer 
of  this  article.  Ho  happens  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  liueen,  once  powcrtui,  once  rich,  once 
re.ipectcd,  once  admired,  whovse  dominions 
were  aliiio.st  boundless,  the  foundations  of 
whoso  empire  were  certain  !}•  of  antediluvian, 
and  possibly  of  prc-Ad«mile  date.  Assyria, 
Babylon,  Egypt,  PhtEUicia,  Carthage,  Home, 
Greece,  Macedon,  were  all  baby  dynasties 
compared  with  that  of  Quke.v  Mad. 

Not  always  known  under  this  title,  perhaps, 
but  still  recognised  in  all  time  as  a  queen,  as 
an  empress,  a  Bultana — the  autocrat  of  imagi- 
nation, the  mistress  of  magic,  the  czaiina  of 
fancy,  poetiy,  beauty, — llie  queen  of  the 
fairies  and  fairyland. 

Her  chronicles  were  writ  with  a  diamond 
pen  upon  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  before  ever 
Confucius  had  penned  a  line,  or  Kgyptiaa 
hieroglyphics  were  thought  of  She  animated 
all  nature  when,  for  millions  of  miles,  thera 
had  not  been  known  one  living  thin",  and 
there  was  nothing  howling  but  the  desert. 
She  peopled  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  earth, 
the  waters,  with  innuraerablo  tribes  of  ima- 
ginary beings,  arrayed  in  tints  borrowed 
from  the  flowers,  the  rainbow  and  the  sun. 
She  converted  every  virtue  into  a  divinity, 
every  vice  into  a  demon.  Far,  far  superior 
to  mythology,  her  sovereignty  was  tributary 
only  to  religion. 

\Vhcn  Theseus  reigned  in  Athens  —  let 
William.  Shakespeare  settle  whf-n — Queen 
Mab,  under  the  name  and  garb  of  Titania, 
rcigticd  ladyparamount  in  all  the  woods  and 
wiida  near  the  city.  She  was  wedded  to  one 
Oberon  :  of  whose  moral  character,  whatever 
people  may  say,  I  have  always  thought  but 
very  lightly.  She  knew  a  bank  whereon  the 
wild  thyme  grew  ;  she  had  a  court  of  dancing 
fays  and  glittering  sprites  j  at  her  call,  came 
&«m  the    brown    forest  glades,   from    the 
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recesses  of  nios!<j  banks,  from  the  penctmlia 
of  co'wslips'  bella,  from  under  tho  blossoms 
that  hung  on  boughs,  from  •where  the  bee 
Backed,  from  where  the  owls  cried,  from 
flying  on  bats'  backs — satyrs  and  fanii-s,  elves 
ud  cliins,  naVads,  dr}-ttda,  hamadryads,  bry- 
eomniie.i,  strange  little  creatures  in  skios  and 
scales,  with  wings  and  wild  eyes.  And 
Obcron  had  but  to  wave  his  wand,  and  lo, 
the  dcwdrojjs  and  the  glow-worms,  and  the 
will-o'-thc- wisps  gathered  tlicmsclvcs  to- 
ntliei',  and  became  a  creature — that  creature 
Puck — the  miscliicf-loving,  agile,  jjlayful 
Puck,  putting  "  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes,"  weaving  subtle  incantations 
upon  Bully  Hottom  'with  the  ass's  head,  or, 
with  some  million  Puck-like  sprites  b«nrii]g 
glistening  torches,  singing  in  e16n  chorus — 

"  ThroDgh  the  house  g^ve  gliaaaetiag  light," 

and  lighting  up  the  Tast  marble  palace  of 

Theseus  until  Philostratus,  lord  high  oham- 
berlain  and  master  of  the  revols,  must  have 
thought  tiiat  his  subordinates  were  playing 
the  ainhle  A  qitatre  with  his  stores  of  "  wax 
ends  from  the  palace."  This  was  Queen  Mab 
— Titaniu — tlie  fairy  queen  wlio  reigned  in 
tlie  Piiiuus  and  in  the  Morea,  from  .Mhcns 
to  LacedemoH,  from  Thrace  to  Corinth. 
The  bigwigs  of  Olympus  recognised  her: 
Jupiter  winked  at  her  wliile  his  ox-cycd 
gpouKc  had  turned  her  bucolic  glonccs  an- 
other way.  Pun  was  aware  of  her,  and  lent 
her  his  pipes  oftlimcs.  Socrates  knew 
her,  and  sne  consoled  him  when  his  demon 
had  been  tormonting  him  unmercifully. 
Not,  however,  to  Greece  did  she  confine  her- 
self. She  winged  her  way  with  Dacchus  to 
the  hot  climes  of  Indy  when  he  became 
Iswara  and  Baghesa ;  she  sported  on  croco- 
diles' tails  in  Kgvpt  when  Bucthus  once  more 
changed  hiinwli  into  Osiris.  She  was  a  Sans- 
crit fairy  when  Bacchus  became  Vrishadwoja. 
The  stout  bulrushes  of  old  Nile,  the  gigantic 
palms  of  Indostan,  the  towering  bamboos  of 
China,  quavered  lightly  as  the  myriad  elves 
of  fairyland  danced  upon  them.  Wherever 
there  was  mythology,  wherever  there  was 
poetry,  wherever  there  wn*  fancy,  there  was 
Queen  ilab:  multi-named  and  niulti-formed, 
but  still  queen  of  the  beautiful,  the  poetical, 
the  fanciful. 

The  East  was  long  her  favourite  abode. 
She  hovered  about  Chinese  niorringo  feasts, 
and  blew  out  the  light  in  variegated  lanterns ; 
she  sat  on  Cliinesc  fireworks,  let  off  squibs 
and  crackers  and  pasted  wafers,  upon  Man- 
darini'  spectacles,  tnousands  of  years  before 
lanterns,  fireworks,  or  spectacles  were  ever 
luard  or  thought  of  in  this  part  of  the  glolM?. 
When  the  whole  of  Europe  was  benighted 
and  in  gloom,  she — Queen  Mab,  as  the  l*'airy 
Peri  bun  ou — was  giving  that  gorgeous  never- 
to  -  hi^ -  foTgoHcn  series  of  evening  parties 
knowa  as  ihe  Arabian  Nights'  E.ntevta\n- 
ments.    She  bad  castles  of  gold,  silvci,  bTos&i 


and  precious  stones;  of  polished  steel,  and 
adamant,  ond  glass.     She  had  valleys  of  disi- 
monds  and  mountains  of  sapphires.     In  her 
stud  were    flying    horses,  with   tail*    thai 
whisked  your  eyes  out;  marcs  tliat  had  onoa 
lieen  beautiful  women.     In  her  aviaries  wcT* 
rocs  whose  eggs  were  as  large  as  Mr.  WyldTi 
Globe ;    birds    that   talked,    and   birds    that 
danced,  and  birds  that  changed  into  princely 
In  her  ponds  were  fishes  that  refused  to  be 
fried  in   egg  and  brcad-cmmb,  or,  in    the 
Hebrew   fashion,  in   Florence  oil,  but    pe^H 
sisted  in  holding;  astoundingly  ine.xplica'^^H 
converse  with  fairies,  who  came  out  of  part^^' 
walls  and  defied  Grand  Viziers  ;   fisihes  that 
eventually  proved  to  be — not  fishes — but  th* 
mayor,  coi-poration,  and  burgesses  of  a  hi^hlv 
respectable  submerged  city.      From    &ca 
doubtless  sprang,  in  after  ages,  the  susceptifafo 
oyster  that  was  crossed  in  love,  and  subae* 
quentlr  whistled ;  and  the  accomplished  atuf^ 
geon  (1  tliink)  that  smoked  a  pipe  and  sang-a 
comic  song.      In  those  golden  Eastern  daya 
the  kingdom  or  quccndom  of  Fairyland  waa 
peopled   with   one-eyed  calenders,   sona  of 
kingx,  gigantic  genii  who  for  countless  agw 
had  been  shut  up  in  metal  caskets  hermet- 
ically secured  by  Solomon's  Seal ;    and  who^ 
being  liberated  therefrom  by  benevolent  ti-»b- 
crmen,  began  in  smoke  (how  many  a  '^ 
has  ended  in  the  same !),  and  finally  asm:  i        .. 
their  primeval   proportions  threateiietl 
terrified  Ihcir  benefactors.   In  the  train  of  t] 
Arabian  Queen  Mab,  were  spirits  who   c< 
vcyed  hunchbacked  bridegrooms  into  rcnu 
chambers,  and  there  left  them,  head  dowB^ 
warduj    there  were  fairies  who  tiansported 
lovers  in  their  shirts  and  drawers  to  the  _ 
of  Damascus,  and  there  incited  tlicin  to  cnl 

the  foncv-buking  I  rode,  bringing  them 

sore  peril  in  the  long  run,  through  not  putting 
pepper  into  cream  tarts ;  there  were  eunni 
magicians,  knowing  of  gardens  undergroi 
where  there  were  trees  whereof  all  the 
were  jewels,  and  who  went  up  and  down 
Crim  'I'artary  crying  "  Old  lamps  for  new^ 
there  were  pnlaecs,  built,  destroyed,  and  r^ 
built  in  an  instants  there  were  fiftv  thouamd 
black  slaves  with  jars  of  jewels  on  their  headai 
ther«  were  carj)efs  which  flew  through  tht 
air,  caps  which  rendered  their  owners  inyi- 
sible,  loadstones  which  drew  the  nails  out  of 
ships,  money  which  turned  to  dry  learea, 
mogic  passwords  which  caused  the  doors  of 
subterranean  caverns  to  revolve  on  their 
hinges.  Yes ;  and  the  Eostcm  QucenMab could 
show  you  Halls  of  Eblis,  in  which  conntlcsa 
multitudes  for  ever  wandered  up  and  down; 
black  marble  staircases,  with  never  a  bottom; 
paradises  where  Gulehenrouz  revelled,  mw^ 
for  which  Bababalouk  niglied  ;  demon  dwarfe 
with  scimitars,  tho  inscriptions  on  whon 
blades  butHed  the  Caliph  ViUhek,  and  wbe 
(the  dwarf!*),  being  menaced  and  provoke^ 
rolled  themselves  up  into  roticentric  balk 
Mii  svL^tTti  \.\itTMfclv<i*  to  be  kicked  into 
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court  in  Calmuck  Turtarjr ;  and  thore,  in 
The  Relations  of  Ssidi  Kur,  yet  extant,  she 
originated  marrcllous  stories  of  the  wan- 
dering Khan ;  of  the  glorified  Naugasuna 
Garbi,  who  was  "radiant  within  and  with- 
out ;"  of  the  wonderful  bird  Ssidi,  who  came 
from  the  middle  kingdom  of  India;  of  wish- 
ing-cftps,  flying-swords,  hobgoblins,  and  fairies 
in  sbundtttipe.  In  the  East,  Whiltington  and 
his  Cat  first  realised  their  price ;  it  rested  in 
ItJily  on  its  way  northwanJ ;  and  the  merry 
priest  Piovano  Arlotto  had  it  from  a  bene- 
volent Brahmin,  and  lold  it  in  Florence 
before  there  was  ever  a  Lord  Mayor  in  Lon- 
don. The  King  of  the  Frogs— that  of  Doctor 
Leyden  and  the  Brothers  Grimm — was  a  tri- 
butary of  Queen  Mab  in  Lesser  Thibet,  cen- 
turies' ago ;  and  the  fact  of  the  same  story 
being  found  in  the  Oetta  Romancrum,  and  in 
the  popular  superstitions  of  Germany,  only 
proves  the  universality  of  Queen  Mab's  do- 
minion. It  is  no  proof  that,  because  Queen 
Mab's  fays  and  goblins  hovered  about  the 
rude  incantations  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
they  were  not  associated  likewise  in  the  One 
awful  and  mysterious  monosyllable  of  the 
Hindis  Triad. 

Before  Queen  Mab  came  to  be  a  "  case  of 
real  distress,"  she  was  everywhere.  She  and 
her  sprites  played  their  fairy  games  with 
Bramah  and  Vishnu,  and  with  the  Ormurd 
of  the  Zcndnvesta.  Her  stories  were  told  in 
Denmark,  where  the  trold-folk  celebrated  her 
glories.  The  gib-cat  eating  his  bread  and 
milk  from  the  red  earthenware  pipkin  of 
Goodman  Platte,  and  in  deadly  fear  of  Knunc- 
Marre,  is  the  same  Scottish  gib-cat  that  so 
rejoiced  when  Mader  Watt  was  told  that 
"  auld  Girnegar  o'  Craigend,  alias  Kumble- 
grumblc,  was  dead."  The  Norman  FMiaux 
of  the  Poor  Scholar,  the  Three  Thieves,  and 
the  Sexton  of  Cluni,  are  all  of  Queen  Mab's 
kindred  in  Scotland.  The  German  talcs  of 
the  Wicked  Goldsmith,  the  Talking  Bird,  and 
the  Eating  of  the  Bird's  Heart,  were  written 
in  Queen  Mab's  own  book  of  the  Fable  of 
Sigurd,  delighted  in  by  those  doughty  Scan- 
diiiamn  heroes,  Thor  and  Odin.  A  corre- 
Bponding  tradition  has  been  seized  upon  by 
that  ardent  lover  of  Queen  Mab,  Monsieur 
Perrault,  in  his  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
in  the  Wood.  The  Golden  Goose  we  have 
read  and  laughed  at  when  told  us  by  the 
Brothers  Grimm  in  their  KiiiJ^r-Marehen,  is 
but  the  tale  well  known  to  Queen  Mab,  of 
Lokc  hanging  on  to  the  Giant  Eagle,  for 
which  you  may  consult  (though  I  daresay 
you  won't)  the  Volsunga  Saga,  or  the  second 
part  of  the  edition  of  Keseniu.s.  Monk 
Lewi^i'.s  hideous  tale  of  the  Grim  White 
Woman,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  child 
whisUes  to  its  father: 


del  Boom  or  the  Holly  Tree. 

stew"  is  but 


'  My  Mlnny  he 


pew-wew — pow-wew 


My  Mlony  he  »Uw," 
b  but  the.  nctbcr-Saxon  tale  of  the  Machan- 


"  Min  Moder  ds  mi  Bchlaeht, 
Min  Vador  d«  ml  att.'' 

Tlie  Queen  Mab  records  of  the  Countess 
d'Anois  delighted  children  whose  fathers' 
lathers  had  anticipated  their  delight  hundreds 
of  years  before,  in  the  Pentiunerone  of 
Giovan'  Batlista  Basile.  The  Moorish  tales 
of  Melendu  the  uian-eater  were  known  of  old 
to  the  AV'elsh,  and  are  recorded  in  their 
Manobogion,  or  Myvyrian  Archneology.  The 
boguty  of  our  English  nursery  was  found  in 
Spain  in  the  days  of  Marica.stana  ;  and,  under 
the  guise  of  a  horse  without  a  head,  lie  yet 
haunts  the  Moorish  ramparts  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  in  company  with  another  nondescript 
beast  with  a  dreadful  woolly  hide,  called  the 
IJelludo.  Belludo  yet  haunts  Windsor  Forest 
as  Heme  the  Hunter.  I  hear  his  hoortie 
growl,  awful  to  little  children,  in  the  old 
streets  of  Kouen,  where  he  is  known  as  the 
Gargoaille.  I  have  seen  him — at  lea.st  I  have 
Been  those  who  have  seen  him — as  the  head- 
less hen  of  Dumbledowndeary. 

I  count  as  Queen  Mab's  subjects  and  as 
part  of  her  dominions,  all  persons  and  lands 
not  strictly  mythological,  but  only  fanciful. 
Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Company,  nmy  keep 
Mount  Otympu.i,  the  ox-eyed  Junn,  the  loned 
Venus,  the  limping  Vulcan,  tho  nimble- 
fingered  Mercury,  for  me.  I  envy  not  Milton 
his  "dreaded  name  of  Dcmogorgon,"  his 
Satans,  Beclsebuba,  Molochs,  his  tremendous 
allegories  of  Sin  and  Death.  Queen  Mab 
has  no  sympathy  with  these.  Nay,  nor  for 
Doctor  Johnson's  ponderous  supematurals 
(fairies  in  full-bottomed  wigs  and  buckles), 
his  happy  valleys  of  Abyssinia,  many-pillared 
palaces,  and  genii  spouting  aphorisms  full  of 
morality  and  latinity.  Nay,  and  Queen  Mab 
has  nought  to  do  with  courtly  Joseph  Addison 
and  his  academic  vision  of  Mirza,  where  the 
shadowy  beings  of  Mahometan  fancy  seem 
turned  into  trochees  and  dactyls.  Queen 
Mab  never  heard  of  E.veter  Hall;  and  neyer 
made  or  encouraged  dense  platform  t'lo<Ju^nce. 
I  claim  for  Queen  Mab,  that  she  once — olasl 
once — possessed  the  wholo  realm  and  region 
of  fairy  and  goblin  fiction  throughout  the 
world  civilised  and  uncivilised.  I  claim  »■ 
hers  the  fairies,  ghosts,  and  goblins  of 
William  Shakespeare;  Prosper©  with  his 
rough  magic,  the  beast  Caliban,  the  witch 
Sycorax,  the  dainty  Ariel,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Enchanted  Island.  I  claim  as  hers  Puck, 
Peas-blossom,  and  Mustanl-seed.  As  hers, 
Puckle,  llecale,  the  little  little  airy  spirits, 
the  spirits  black  white  and  (?n>y,  the  whole 
goblin  corps  of  the  Saturnalia  in  Macbeth. 
These  were  wicked  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
Fairyland — rebellious  imps;  but  lliey  were 
hers.  I  likewise  claim  as  hers,  nil  the 
witcheB,  mBn-eatcrSjlavaudeusesi,  hnicolaf|ueB, 
loup-garpus,   puases-in-boots,   talking    biidi| 
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princcB  changed  into  boasts,  T^hito  cats, 
giant-killers,  (whether  Jacks  or  no),  dragon- 
qucUcFB,  and  champions,  that  never  existed. 
Likewise,  all  and  every  the  Bcvis's,  Arthurs, 
dun  cows,  demon  dwarfs,  banshees,  Brownies 
(of  Bodcstock,  or  otherwise),  magicians, 
sorcerers,  good  people,  uncanny  folk,  elves, 
giants,  tall  black  men,  wolves  addicted  to 
eating  prandmamtnas  and  grandchildren, 
coram unicative  6sh  (whether  with  rinps  or 
otherwise),  ghoules,  afrits,  genii,  peris,  djinns, 
calenders,  hobgoblins,  "grira  worthies  of  the 
world,"  ogres  with  preternatural  olfnctory 
powers,  paladins,  dwcrgars,  Robin  tioo<{- 
fcllnws,  and  all  other  supernatural  things 
and  persons. 

And  preferring  these  great  claims — how- 
soever wise  we  grow,  arc  they  not  great  after 
all ! — of  Queen  Mab's,  to  the  general  respect,  I 
present  Her  JIajcsty  as  a  case  of  real  distress. 
She  has  been  brought  very  low  indeetl.  Sho 
is  sadly  reduced.  Sho  has  hardly  a  shoe  to 
stnnd  upon.  Boards,  Commissions,  and 
Societies,  primly  edticating  the  reason,  and 
binding  the  fancy  in  fetters  of  red  tape,  have 
sworn  to  ilfstroy  her.  Sparc  her,  drivers  of 
Whole  Hogs  to  not  unprofitable  markets: 
Sfmrc  her,  also,  Marlborough  House  ;  spare 
her.  Mil.  Com?,  for  you  ride  your  hobbies 
desperately  hard  t 


THE  SACK  OF  CHESTNUTa 

Whes  1  fixed  my  aliode,  in  October  last, 
in  the  Ilfttcl  des  Carmcs  in  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  which  runs  through  the  town  of 
Rouen,  piercing  it  from  the  broad  Qiini  dii 
Havre  to  the  weird  old  tower  of  Philip 
Aiisnistus  on  the  Boulevard  Beauvoisine,  I 
had  not  taken  the  well  known  fact  into  con- 
sideration that,  if  the  season  be  wet  anywhere, 
the  rain  has  a  peculiar  privilege  of  coming 
down  into  the  basin  of  Rouen.  For  a  whole 
month  that  I  remained  there  it  rained  every 
day,  moro  or  less — but  generally  more;  for 
nn  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  would 
somottmcfl  clear  and  allow  the  possibility 
of  a  pedestrian  reaching  the  cathedral  or 
Saint  Oucn ;  and,  amidst  the  grove-liko 
aisles  of  either  of  these,  the  most  beautiful 
churches  in  Franco,  endeavouring  to  forget 
the  <fnnui  of  a  solitude  into  which  ho  had 
rashly  betrayed  himself. 

Pi-ohnhly  there  is  no  city  in  Europe  which 
has  been  longer  in  getting  rid  of  its  an- 
tiquity and  its  dirt  than  Rouen,  but  it  has 
at  last  adTanc«d  considerably  in  that  way. 
For  instance,  to  form  the  magnificent  street, 
which  after  several  changes  of  dynasty  since 
it  was  first  begun  is  now  called  I^a  Ru» 
Imp^rialc,  no  less  than  six  narrow  streets  of 
high  striped  houses  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  had  to  be  demolished.  The 
sUcot,  as  wide  as  Picadilly  in  London,  is 
DOW  nearly  comp]eted,  and  would  be  qmtt  so, 
hnt  Cot  tHe  opposition  of  an  obstintito  in\\\- 
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owner  whose  ancestors  for  several  centuries 
before  him  may  have  po&scsscd  his  mill  oa 
the  subterranean  stream,  whose  black  waten 
can  be  perceived  from  a  parapet  aboTc  the 
footway,  and  from  whence  he  refuses  to  morv 
without  receiving  almost  the  weight  of  hi* 
domicile  in  francs,  in  exchange  for  his  filtfar 
dilapidated  black  and  yellow  striped  tcnctncnt 
Just  opposite  this  unsightly  pile  of  buihiing, 
beneath  which  the  dragon  of  Saint  Romain, 
so  celebrated  for  his  ravages  in  monkish  dars, 
might  Well  have  hidden  himself  in  the  sftlil« 
waters,  is  a  fine  range  of  new  houses  in  the 
Parisian  style,  much  disgraced  by  the  vici- 
nity. A  few  steps  further,  in  a  vast  sqaaif^ 
rises  high  in  air  the  white  and  fairy-Iika 
structure  of  the  newly  restored  chur«h  of 
Saint  Oucn,  the  boast  of  Normandy.  Al!  that 
presents  itself  to  the  stranger's  eye  on  thk 
side  is  new  and  clean  and  freshly  decorated. 
There  are  new  iron  gates  to  the  pretty,  fiiedilr 
arranged  garden  which  surrounds  llie  churaL 
newly  painted  scats  under  the  trees,  generalbr 
dripping  with  the  heavy  rain  drops  hangin* 
on  tlicir  last  leaves,  but  if  you  advance  tO 
the  edge  of  the  garden,  and  observe  tb« 
remaining  ends  of  the  streets  which  have 
been  cleared  away  to  afford  space  for  these 
parterres  and  avenues  and  gold  fish  foua* 
tains,  you  recognise  the  Rouen  of  the  Rc-^nt 
Bedford. 

As  no  one  can  help  being  an  antiquary  in 
the  city  of  a  hundred  towers,  as  Roucnhaa 
been  called,  and  as  the  stranger  has  nothing 
more  amusing  on  his  mind  than  speculating 
on  old  stones,  I  allowed  myself  to  indulge  in 
many  drcamj' S|ic<"ulntions.  But  in  vain  had  I 
exaniinod  the  huge  posts  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hotel  court  to  convince  myself  that  they 
were  part  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Roth  ;  1 
was  obliged  to  believe  what  the  old  woman 
who  sold  hot  cakes  opposite  told  mc,  that 
they  were  recently  put  there  to  guard  the 
foot  pas.sengcr  in  the  absence  of  the  pavement, 
which  is  some  day  to  beautify  the  street ;  in 
vain  had  I  hoped  in  the  Rue  de  Fosses  Look 
VTII,,  close  by,  to  (K.-icover  a  tourells  or  a 
buttress  whicfi  would  tell  a  talc.  I  ira* 
forced  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  times  ^oe 
by  as  I  ascended  the  gaily  ornamented  fligfit 
of  steps  leading  to  the  coffec-roorn  of  the 
hotel  where  usually  stood  my  smart  hoDteai 
and  her  smarter  daughter,  glittering  !o 
mosaic  gold,  and  blossoming  in  the  gay  mrtt- 
ficinl  flowers  for  which  Rouen  is  famous. 

The  room  assigned  me  looked  to  the  sbrct^ 
and  was  a  lively,  noisy,  tawdry  chamber, 
with  nothing  old  about  it.  Though  I  knew 
that  every  step  I  took  along  the  galleriea 
which  led  to  countless  bed-rooms  and  dining* 
hall.*,  was  over  the  site  of  the  old  convent  of 
Carmelites  of  the  time  of  Joan  of  Arc,  yet 
it  was  but  too  evident  that  not  a  plank,  a 
brick,  or  a  stone  of  the  modern  building 
had  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  middit 
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was  approaching,  and  the  town  by  degrees 
became  filled  with  merchants  from  every 
part  of  France  whose  commoditiL'S  were  to 
be  exposed  for  sale ;  but  chiefly  the  proprie- 
tors of  whole  troops  of  diminutive  Norman 
horses  and  ponies  intended  for  sale  came 
pouring  in  from  the  towns  and  Tillages;  all 
these  required  domiciles,  and  the  Hotel  dcs 
Carmes  bad  always  been  the  farourito  rcaorl 
of  most  of  them,  owing  to  its  central  position. 
Application  was  made  to  nic  to  give  up  my 
large  chamber  to  claimants  who  were  con- 
tent to  bleep  four  in  a  room  rather  than 
forego  the  convenience  of  the  house  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  and  whose  talli  ^  h<tte 
had  a  good  reputation.  I  resisted  for  some 
time,  n»uch  to  the  annoyance  of  an  ugly 
chambermaid  and  an  insinuating  waiter, 
until,  one  morning,  I  was  suddenly  favoured 
by  a  visit  from  the  smart  daughter  of  my 
landlady  in  person,  who,  dressed  with  even 
more  brilliancy  than  usual  and  arrayed  in 
her  most  winning  smiles,  came  to  expostulate 
with  me  on  the  want  of  consideration  I  dis- 
played in  preferring  my  own  comfort  to  tljat 
of  the  estimable  horseaealers,  whose  right  it 
had  long  been  to  take  up  their  abode  beneath 
her  roof.  "  Madame,"  she  remarked,  "  can 
have  aiiothcr  room  infinitely  more  suitable  to 
her,  out  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
street,  and  where  her  studies  will  be  less  in- 
terrupted :  it  is  at  the  other  side  of  the  court 
looking  into  the  charming  garden  which 
gives  a  view  of  the  Palais  dc  Justice,  and 
offers  many  advantages  of  air  and  light.  It 
is  all  that  remains,"  continued  the  fair  L6onie, 
wilh  an  arch  look,  "  of  the  convent  garden ; 
and  Madame,  who  is  fond  of  antiquities,  will 
not  object,  as  most  persons  do,  that  it  is  dull 
and  n-tircd." 

This  last  argument  was  conclusive,  and  I 
at  once  agreed  to  the  fair  Ldonie's  proposition 
of  following  her  to  look  at  the  ofTercd  cham- 
ber, wliieh  I  was  to  have  in  exchange  for  the 
one  coveted  l<y  the  more  favoured  horsedeal- 
crs  of  the  Fair. 

Through  a  series  of  rooms  so  numerous 
that  I  thought  I  should  never  ^et  to  the  end 
of  them,  Ixonie  tripped,  jinghng  the  keys 
with  which  she  opened  one  aR«r  anotlier, 
infyrining  me  that  every  one  would  be 
tonanted  in  a  few  hours.  I  followed,  won- 
dering where  the  journey  would  finish, 
when  she  turned  suddenly  down  a  narrow 
dark  passage,  and,  moimting  a  little  stair, 
emerged  into  an  upper  wooden  gallery  which 
ran  along  outside  the  house  above  a  court 
yard,  and  presently  arrived  at  a  low  doorway, 
giving  entrance  to  a  second  passage  darker 
•ban  the  first  Leonie,  after  descending  a 
few  stairs,  stopped  at  a  small  [lorftil  at  the 
end  of  tliis  pas-sage,  and,  turning  the  key  in 
the  rusty  lock,  threw  open  tlio  door  of  a 
chamber — long,  narrow,  and  meagrely  fiir- 
nished — which,  however,  looked  rather  cheer- 
ful as  a  blaze  of  sunshine  seemed  suddenly  to 
hsTe  darted  into  it  from  a  high  churcb-like 


window  at  the  extremity,  to  which  she  at 
once  advanced ;  and,  opening  it  to  the  fullest 
u.\lcnt,  exclaimed,  "See  what  a  charming 
prospect  Madame  will  have  from  the  chapel- 
room,  as  wo  call  this  pitce." 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  there  was 
something  attractive  about  the  appearance  of 
the  garden  below,  neglected  though  it  was. 
Far  above  the  level  of  the  street  wo  had  left 
on  the  other  side,  it  could  be  reached  from 
this  room  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  descend- 
ing from  the  window. 

The  sun  was  glittering  on  dripping  trees 
and  flowers  grouped  around  a  broken  fountain 
in  the  middle  of  tliis  banging  garden,  into 
which  no  windows  besides  this  one  looked,  for, 
on  one  side  was  the  blank  wall  of  a  sugar- 
refinery,  and  on  the  other  were  the  striped 
gables  of  several  ancient  houses  whoso  fronts 
looked  into  the  narrow  Rue  dcs  Fosses,  The 
garden-wall  partly  shut  out  the  opposite  hovels 
and  only  allowed  the  mysteries  of  their  tipper 
stories  to  be  seen,  where  rickety  balconies 
high  in  air  hung  from  black  windows  sup- 
porting pots  of  flowers  and  bird-cages,  in  the 
midst  of  rags  hung  out  to  dry.  Several  spires 
of  churches  with  delicate  tracer}',  peered 
above  the  roofs  of  distant  manufactories,  whoso 
high,  singularly-shaped  chimneys  formed  gro- 
K'squc  figures  against  the  sky  ;  some  lofty 
trees,  growing  in  the  gardens  attached  to  some 
of  the  numerous  houses,  broke  the  lines  of 
buildings  rather  gracefully;  and,  towering 
over  one  muss  of  spreading  foliage,  the 
beautiful  lacework  of  the  parapet  of  that 
portion  of  the  Palais  dc  juslicc  built  by 
George  dWmlwi.se,  the  minister  of  Louis 
the  Twelfth,  and  the  small  ornamented  pin- 
nacles which  surmount  it,  finished  tho 
prospccL 

I  did  not  disagree  with  Mademoiselle 
Leoiiic  when  she  insisted  that  tlie  position 
of  this  secluded  chamber  was  in  its  favour; 
and  to  my  objections  tluit  the  floor  was  pavird 
with  dingy  rud  brick  and  had  no  carpet — 
and  that  there  were  no  curtains  to  the  two 
windows,  one  of  immense  size,  and  one  small 
— she  replied,  that  an  hour  would  remedy  all 
defects,  and  make  it  a  very  pattern  of  com- 
fortable. 

"Look,"  she  added,  "  what  fine  cupboards 
you  have  too!  This  one  alone  is  large 
enough  for  all  your  trunks  and  hooks.  And 
into  this  you  could  even  move  tho  bed  itself, 
if  you  pleased." 

It  was  quite  true  that  the  closets  wore  sin- 
gularly large,  dark,  and  lofty,  and  that  their 
hinges  creaked  dismally  as  they  were  thrown 
open  for  my  inspection. 

"Keally,'''  continued  Lfionie,  seeing  that  I 
appeared  tolerably  satisfied,  "  I  do  not  know 
that  we  are  right  in  giving  up  so  conwriicnt 
a  chamber  when  the  house  is  about  to  be  so 
full,  but,  to  oblige  Madame,  wc  will  not  bo 
particular." 

However  bright  this  model  of  a  room 
might  have  looked  when  I  flrst  fisited  it,  it 
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bad  another  aspect  on  the  day  succeeding 
that  on  which  I  was  installed  within  it  The 
rain  had  descended  in  torrents  ever  since, 
and  none  or  the  dark  nooks  in  which  it 
abounded  looked  the  livelier  for  there  being 
no  fire  because  the  huge  chimney  smoked. 
I  did  not  look  much  at  my  prospect,  but 
occupied  myself  with  a  pile  of  folioR,  which 
the  liberality  of  the  authorities  of  Rouen  had 
supplied  me  with,  for  certain  researches,  from 
ibc  richly  endowed  public  library. 

I  soon  began  to.find  that  the  quiet  of  my 
chamber  had  not  been  exaggerated :  not  a 
sound  reached  mc  from  without,  and,  except 
when  I  opened  the  door  of  the  passa»;  which 
separated  mc  from  the  world  benind,  to 
descend  into  day — which  was  a  rare  event — 
DO  distant  murmur  from  the  bustling  depart- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  court  came 
upon  my  ear. 

I  had  been  three  days  in  my  new  domicile. 
It  was  on  the  third  niglit  of  my  occupancy, 
that  as  I  Mt  reading  uy  two  candle>i  placed 
in  high  heavy  bronze  candlesticks,  like  those 
of  an  altar,  a  low  .sound,  as  of  a  person  nearly 
choked,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  huge 
closet  at  my  Vtack,  disturbed  my  studiea  I 
started,  looked  up,  and  glanced  round  mc  into 
the  dreary  space;  my  hearselike  bed,  shrouded 
by  dnrk  ri.-*!  curtains,  confineil  by  a  coronet 
with  feathers  which  had  once  been  gaily  gilt, 
but  was  now  dim  and  dingy,  stood  sliadowy 
in  its  recess;  mj*  view  nest  took  in  a 
clumsy  cotnmmle  with  numerous  drawers 
and  a  gruy  marble  top,  on  which  stood  a 
clock  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  rather 
a  valunMi-  relic,  but  tarnished  nnd  with  a 
broken  face :  the  cracked  porcelain  circles 
for  the  mimbcrs  that  mark  the  gliding  hours, 
looking  like  so  many  staring  inquisitive  eyes. 
As  I  niarkcd  these  things,  the  voice  of  my 
Onlj'  companion  informed  me  that  it  wan 
eleven  o'clock,  and  as  the  last  sound  of  the 
communication  died  away  I  again  hoard  the 
same  hoarse,  unpleasant  sound  from  the 
interior  of  my  closet  I  got  up  and  opened 
the  huge  panelled  door,  which  gave  its  cus- 
tomary creak,  but  there  was  nothing  wnthiu 
from  whence  a  sound  could  have  proceeded. 
I  sat  down  again,  satisfied  thnt  the  wind 
was  rising,  and  that  tke  night  would  be 
stormy. 

Presently,  I  had  resumed  my  reading,  and 
had  l>ecome  absorhecl  in  the  history  of  Saint 
Roraain,  the  popular  Saint  of  Rouen,  and  the 
dragon  which  he  subdued  by  his  prayers, 
bound  with  his  scarf,  and  gave  in  charge  to 
the  criminal  who  had  consented  to  accompany 
him  on  bis  adventure.  I  read  how  the  saint 
and  the  dinner  dragged  and  lured  the  scaly 
monster  along  until  the  bridge  over  the  Seine 
was  reached,  when  Saint  Romain,  seizing  the 
BCJirf  which  possessed  holy  virtue,  suddenly 
flung  the  monster  into  the  river.  I  paused  to 
consider  how  it  hapiiene<l  that  the  inuRinativc 
Iftonk,  who  itivctilcd  this  Icpreud,  should  have 
forgotien  that  no  bridge  of  any  kind  existed 


over  the  Seine  at  Rouen  until  more  than  three 
hundred  years  after  the  miracle ;  and  my 
thoughts  fell  into  a  train,  representing  tb« 
processions  of  yearly  occurrence  which,  before 
the  great  Revolution,  took  place  in  Rouen  in 
commemoration  of  the  delivery  from  tha 
dragon,  and  the  pardon  accorded  to  the 
criminal,  as  still  shown  in  the  painted  wif^ 
dows  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Cathedral  itself 
next  came  before  my  mind  as  I  had  seen  it  In 
the  morning,  when  I  ventured  among  the 
umbrellas  of  the  curious  under  tlic  drippinc 
trees,  where  the  wooden  sheds,  filled  with 
wares,  arc  erected  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  Boulevard  Bonvreuil :  I  mentally  walked 
along  the  line  of  toy  shops,  and  h'ardwsrv^ 
china,  and  jewellery,  until  I  paused  at  the 
Rue  Chant-Oiseaux,  where  the  old  church  of 
Saint  Romain  once  stood — when  agnin,  close 
to  my  car,  the  same  gurgling  sound  came,  as 
if  from  the  keyhole  of  the  great  closet.  I 
got  up  and  stuffed  it  with  paper,  but  I  fell 
disturbed  and  nervous,  and,  closing  niy  boolc, 
preparc<l  for  bed ;  previously,  howcvur,  to 
retiring,  I  rang  my  bell,  thinking  to  ojAain 
a  new  supply  of  candles,  as  I  observed  that 
both  those  I  had  been  reading  by,  were  n«aHy 
burnt  out,  and  I  felt  nervous  at  the  idcA  of 
being  without  any,  in  ca8«  of  not  heme 
able  to  sleep.  But  I  rang  in  vain  ;  not  ft 
creature  answered  my  .summons,  neither  the 
cross  chambermaid  nor  the  flippant  v«-aiter' 
and,  after  repeating  the  attempt  without  suo- 
cess,  I  resigned  myself  to  the  privation,  and 
went  to  bi-d  in  the  dark. 

I  had  no  sooner  laid  my  head  on  the  pillow, 
than  a  most  remarkable  change  suddcnlv 
came  over  my  solitarj'  domicile.  Fir&t  of  all, 
I  heard  a  door  shut  with  violence,  as  if  al 
the  end  of  the  passage,  where  I  was  not 
aware  that  one  existed.  Presently  there 
were  confused  voices  and  a  heavy  step,  and 
a  sound  as  though  something  were  beinf 
dragged  along,  until  a  stoppage  took  place  »t 
my  door.  A  glimmering  light  then  .sbon* 
through  the  wide  crevices,  which  usually  Wl 
more  air  than  was  pleasant  into  my  room; 
and  a  rattle,  as  if  an  attempt  were  made  IS 
turn  the  key,  ensued.  I  recollected,  howcrer, 
that  the  key  was  inside,  and  that  I  had  turned 
it  myself  before  I  retired  to  bed. 

1  concluded  that  some  newly  arrived  giieft 
had  mistaken  his  assigned  dormitory,  and  I 
listened  no  more.     But,  all  at  once  the  glitn- 
inering  light  again  appeared  beneath  the  door 
—  this  time,  of  the  large  closet  which  slowly 
opened,  and  I  clearly  and  distinctly  saw  what 
seeitied  to  me  a  man  in  a  cloak,  with  a  broad 
lint  very  much  over  his  eyes,  step  out,  anJ 
raising  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  which  hn-     ■  - 
threw  his  rcatiircs  into  sh.ide,  gaze  rom 
room.     I  was  so  amnzed  that  t  had  nr.  ; 
to  call  out ;  but,  still  keeping  my  eyes  ti 
the  opening  left  by  my  two  dark  red  oi 
I  saw  the  man  walk  a  few  paces  towai  ■ 
large  window,  open  it  cautiously,  and  ti       • 
tha  steps  which  led  from  it  into  the  gardsB. 
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In  a  few  moments  ho  re-asccndcd,  and  as  he 
■eemed  to  have  left  his  lantern  below,  his 
figure  was  merely  a  black  shadow,  which 
I  still  traced  in  the  gloom  advancing  to  the 
same  closet;  he  entered  it;  there  was  a  pause; 
and  he  rc-appearcd  dragging  sometning  along, 
which  he  took  to  the  steps.  I  plainly  heard 
that  at  every  one  of  them — and  I  coimtcd  six 
— a  heavy  dull  eiound  wa.s  returned  as  his 
burthen  descended,  and  it  struck  against 
thera. 

Nothing  more  occurred;  but  I  coufess  to 
having  been  so  uncomfortably  nervous — not 
to  say,  terrified — that,  though  after  looking 
long  into  the  darkness  to  see  the  glimmer  of 
the  lantern  again,  I  ended  by  being  convinced 
that  I  had  imagined  the  whole  scene,  I  had 
still  not  tlie  courage  necessar)-  to  get  up  and 
grope  towards  the  bell :  excusing  my  not 
trying  to  do  so,  by  reflecting  that  T  had 
previously  fmind  it  useless.  At  last  I  went 
to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning,  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  I  bad  passed  the  night  wilh  the 
large  window  open,  I  advanced  to  close  it, 
when  I  found  to  my  surpri.se  that  it  was 
shut,  and  the  rusty  bolt  well  fastened  inside, 
as  it  had  been  during  the  three  rainy  daj'S 
before;  the  curtain,  faithfully  placed  by 
Mademoiselle  Lconic,  had  not  been  disturbed 
since  it  was  drawn  by  my  own  hand  early  in 
the  evening;  and  as  for  the  great  closet — 
when  I  opened  it,  the  binges  creaked  as  usual, 
and  there  was  emptiness,  but  no  outlet 

When  tiie  cross  chambermaid  brought  my 
coffee,  I  ventured  to  remark  that  I  had  been 
disturbed  by  new  arrivals  in  the  night. 

"  laipnsHible,"  was  her  sharp  reply,  "  no 
one  arrivcfl  last  night,  aud  if  they  had,  there 
is  no  room  for  them." 

"  Unless  they  have  a  fancy  to  sleep  in  the 
ftld  fount  in  the  garden,"  said  I;  "for,  if  I 
n-as  not  dri'aming,  I  saw  a  traveller  dragging 
his  own  portmanteau  down  those  steps  in 
search  of  such  a  lodging." 

Catherine,  as  I  said  this,  looked  at  me  with 
an  uneasy  cxprcsision  of  countenance,  but 
said  nothing.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
come  when  1  rang  my  belL 

"  Because,  after  eleven  o'clock,"  said  she 
pertly,  "  it  is  time  for  every  one  to  be  asleep, 
and  we  arc  too  tired  to  attend  to  belia.  It  is 
quite  enough  that  Madame  has  seen  it,  with- 
out us  poor  servants  being  scared." 

"  Seen  it!"  I  inquired  with  interest,  "wliat 
do  you  mean,  Catherine  ?" 

Ijut  alreaily  the  cross  chamberronid  was 
gone,  nnil  ilid  not  deign  an  cxplanution  of  her 
mysterious  words. 

The  next  morning  »vaa  fine.  Detennined 
not  to  lo-c  the  opportunity  of  secitig  some- 
thing uf  tlie  pretty  country,  1  went  out  early 
to  keep  an  appointment  I  liad  made  with  my 
slight  ncipjriintance,  Madame  (.iournay,  whose 
graiid>-hiM  was  at  nurse  at  ISois  tiuillaume 
about  half  a  league  from  the  town,  and  whom 
I  had  premised  to  accompany  in  her  (trst 
walk  ovei  the  charming  hill  and  pretty  iieidd 


which  led  to  the  cottage  of  the  pca.«ant  who 
supplied  her  place  to  her  daughter's  infant. 
Like  many  French  mothers,  Madame  Goumay 
the  younger — as  well  as  her  husbond,  the 
organist  of  the  cathedral  —  preferred  the 
absence  of  a  troublesome  baby  to  its 
presence  in  their  confined  apartment  in  the 
town. 

"  It  is  better  for  the  child's  health,"  re- 
marked the  grandmother,  "  to  be  amongst  the 
finwcr.s  and  tk-lds  at  Boi^  Guillauine  than  itt 
the  smoky  streets  of  Rouen." 

The  beautiful,  neat  erabowcrc<l  spot  we 
soon  reached  was  so  singularly  clean  and  well 
built  for  a  foreign  village  that  it  nindc  mo 
appreciate  my  companion's  prudence,  and 
when  I  saw  the  pretty  tidy  nurse  whom  we 
found  playing  with  the  baby,  as  it  lay  in  its 
cot,  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  better  taken  care  of  with  Gustaire 
Ijraye  than  by  its  rather  coquettish  mamma 
at  home, 

tiustaire  had  a  little  son  of  her  own  who 
was  also  in  the  cottage,  but  in  an  outer 
chambLT.  An  old  woman  was  knitting  beside 
liim  as  the  child  scrambled  bai'.kwards  and 
forwards  in  a  long  crib,  placed  against  the 
wall,  in  the  midst  of  whith  it  was  fai<tened  by 
the  waist  to  a  moveable  board,  which  slid 
alone;  as  his  strugjilcs  impelled  it.  Xo  harm 
could  hnppen  to  the  child  in  its  oddly  con- 
trived prison,  but  the  po.sition  looked  uncom- 
fortable, and  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
tvi'O  boys  as  I  observed  the  superior  care 
bcstowc<l  on  the  nursling. 

The  son  of  Gustaire  Braye  was  a  strange 
in  flint;  it  h.nd  a  pair  of  rolling  startling  eyes, 
which  Were  continually  but  without  meaning 
fixed  on  the  cot  of  its  foster  brother,  seen 
through  an  open  door;  it  bad  a  large  head, 
was  very  pale,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
shudder  seemed  to  pass  over  it,  which  was 
surcecded  by  a  restless  movement  in  its  rail- 
way. The  old  woman,  from  time  to  time, 
looked  up  from  her  knitting,  and  gave  a 
glance  towards  her  charge,  but  did  not  speak 
to  it,  nor  did  it  utter  any  cry  or  attem|it  any 
sound  like  words;  while  the  other  child  wa« 
laugliing,  crowiug,  and  delighting  the  com- 
pany in  the  cottage. 

The  visit  paid,  on  our  return  towards  Rouen 
I  congratulated  Madame  Gournay  on  having 
found  so  respectable  a  nur.sc. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "we  consider  ourselves 
lucky,  and  so  is  poor  Gustaire,  and  very 
gmleful  too  to  M.  le  Cure  for  recommending 
her;  it  is  not  everyone  would  tike  to  h.ive 
tt>  do  with  her,  after  all  that  has  happened  ; 
but  as  I  said  to  my  daughter,  the  poor  J'ovmg 
woniiin  was  not  to  blame,  though  her  evidence 
did  cause  the  death  of  her  father.  But  I 
forget,"  she  conttrrucd,  smiling,  "  you  know 
nothing  of  the  story." 

I  begged  she  would  indulge  my  curiosity 
by  relating  to  me  the  reason  why  so  neat  and 
pleasant  looking  a  young  woman  ns  Gustain 
shoulrl  he  avoidinL 
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"As  wo  descent!  to  the  Boulevard  Bcau- 
Toisine,"  saiJ  Madaino  Gouraay,  "we  shall 
pass  liv  the  Rue  Chant-Oiseoux,  which,  a  very 
fow  years  ago,  was  quite  in  the  fields,  and 
at  that  lime,  whure  there  now  stand  good 
Ktoiio  houses,  there  used  to  be  onlv  wretched 
hovels.  In  one  of  these  Gustaire  b  father,  a 
widower,  wiili  three  children,  lived :  be  had, 
however,  a  few  fields,  and  drove  a  little  trade, 
chiefly  in  horses,  which  you  must  have  ob- 
ecrved  by  our  fair  is  a  rather  extensive  trade 
here,  lie  was  a  man  who  was  but  little  liked 
by  his  neighbours,  whom  he  shunned  in  con- 
sequence, and  was  very  frequently  away  in 
Brittany,  of  which  province  he  was  a  native, 
Gubiairc,  though  almost  a  child,  took  care  of 
her  two  brother!},  worked  in  the  fields,  and 
did  more  than  a  grown  woman  to  keep  the 
iamilj  comfortable;  but  her  father  was  not 
fond  of  her,  nor  indeed  of  any  of  his  children, 
and  they  would  have  been  much  happier 
without  him,  but  that  when  he  returned  tbcy 
lived  better  than  usual,  as  he  took  caro  of 
himself,  and  generally  had  money. 

"On  one  occasion  when  he  came  home,  ho 
brought  with  him  a  large  sack  of  chestnuts,  of 
which  the  boy.s  were  very  fond,  and  which 
they  so  freely  indulged  in,  that  ho  at  last, 
angril}',  told  Gustaire  to  lock  up  the  re- 
mainder, so  that  there  might  be  some  left  to 
be  roristcd,  when  he  asked  for  them  for  his 
aupper.  She  put  the  sack  away,  therefore,  in 
the  granarj',  and  the  disappointed  urchins 
were  foiled.  One  of  them,  however,  finding 
where  it  was  hidden,  and  unable  to  open  the 
mouth  which  his  sister  had  carefully  tied  up, 
cut  a  round  hole  with  his  knife,  and  abstracted 
as  many  chestnuts  as  his  daring  little  hand 
could  gTBRp.  Gustaire,  on  finding  this  out, 
afraid  to  let  her  father  know  of  the  delin- 
quency, mended  the  hole,  and  hid  the  bap  in 
another  place,  after  soundly  rating  the  boy 
for  his  theft. 

"There  was  a  man  named  Flechcr,  acountry- 
man  of  Gustaire 's  father,  who  had  established 
himself  at  Rouen,  as  a  workman  at  one  of  the 
cotton  niaiiuractories,  and  was  known  to  be  a 
bad  chnnifter.  lie  spent  all  the  money  he 
earned,  which  was  considerable,  in  dissipa- 
tion ;  ho  had  been  turned  away  front  one 
factory,  but,  having  a  good  deal  of  skill,  he 
bad  not  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  new 
engagement,  and  could  have  lived  well  but 
for  his  extravngancc.  Thia  man  took  a  fancy 
to  Gustairi',  though  he  was  nearly  as  old  as 
her  ftithor.  The  latter,  thinking  him  well  olT, 
rather  cncoui-nged  his  suit,  much  to  the 
young  girl's  annoyance,  who  had  taken  hini 
in  particulur  aversion;  and  who,  bcsiden  thai, 
felt  inclined  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  u. 
oung  man  about  her  own  age,  who  often 
elped  her  in  her  work,  being  a  neighbour's 
aon. 

"Flccher  and  her  father,  Ivan  Braye,  be- 
came very  great  friends.  From  the  time  of 
their  as.socialion,  the  cottage  of  the  tatter  was 
{rcquenUy  a  scene  of  drunkeDncss  and  riot, 
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to  avoid  which  Gustaire  would  often  run 
the  house  of  the  cure  with  her  knitting, 
sit  in  the  kitchen  with  the  goo<l  fall 
fionne,  until  she  heard,  by  the  loud  singing  of 
the  friends  as  they  descended  the  hills,  Utat 
her  iathcr  and  his  comrade  were  gone  into 
the  town  to  finish  their  orgies, 

"  One  night,  later  than  usual,  she  had 
left  the  ruri'$  and  returned  home,  wHtn 
she  found  the  door  left  open,  a  candle  bma* 
ing  in  the  cottage  kitchen,  and  the  flotr 
strewn  with  chestnuts.  She  suspected  hw 
brothers  and  went  to  the  granary  to  see  what 
depredations  they  ha<l  commiltetl;  to  her 
vexation,  sbo  discovered  that  th«  sock  wm 
gone. 

"Her  father,  for  whom  she  watted  until 
daylight,  did  not  return,  and  as  soon  as  the 
children  were  tip,  she  scolded  them  for  lb« 
renewal  of  their  theft.  Both  protcsteti  tliat 
they  were  innocent,  and  that  they  had  loDgrd 
in  vain  for  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  srattcrvd 
rL-raains  of  which  they  took  care  to  appro- 
priate. That  same  night,  Gustaire  sat  op 
for  her  father,  but  neither  ha  nor  his  fnencl 
Flecher  came,  nor  did  he  rctnrn  when  several 
days  were  passed.  She  began  to  feel  xiaeagj 
at  this,  a.s  lie  genenilly  mentioned,  in  how- 
ever surly  a  way,  whe"  he  intended  to  1m 
absent  long.  Her  brothers  came  in  on  the 
fourth  day  after  he  was  pone,  having  been  at 
the  fair;  and  the  news  they  ha<l  heai'd  tljc^c 
was,  that  Flccher  had  left  the  town,  hav-ing 
quitted  his  employers  at  the  cotton  factory 
at  Darnetal  without  notic*'.  She  was  not 
sorry  to  hear  tliis,  but  a  vague  uneasineB 
took  possession  of  her  mind. 

"  '  There  has  been  a  horrid  murder  in  (Iw 
town,'  said  one  of  the  boys,  'at  least  th«y 
say  so,  though  nobody  has  been  found ;  h 
ever,  the  police  are  looking  out,  and  we 
soon  have  more  news  of  it' 

"  .A.t  this  moment  the  cure's  7»mn4>  arri' 
to  look  after  Gustaire ;    surprised  that 
had  not,  for  several  evenings,  paid  her 
visit. 

"'This  is  a  sad  business,'  said  si 
person  supposed  to  be  murdered  is  a 
cousin  of  .\I.  lo  Cure;  he  had  seen  him 

fair,  and  had  received  a  letter  which   ho 

brought  from  le  Mans  for  him ;  ho  had  a 
good  denl  of  money,  it  was  said,  for  ho  in- 
tended to  make  large  purchases  in  Rooen- 
nerie,  and  as  his  stall  of  jewellery  was  ftrj 
attractive,  no  one  could  fail  to  rernark  wbflB 
for  two  days  he  no  longer  came  in  the  nMun- 
ing  to  open  iL  It  was  not  known  where  bt 
lodged  in  the  town,  but  people  getting  uneasy, 
the  police  began  to  inquire,  and  it  wag  found 
that  he  had  slept  in  the  Rue  aux  JuiTs  tl 
last  night  ho  wa«  seen ;  but  no  notieo 
been  taken  as  to  whether  he  left  in  the 
ing,  for  the  house  was  so  full  of  lodgarB 
in  such  a  bustle  that  no  one  had  time  acamlfl 
to  think.  Certain  it  is  that  he  haa  not  ft- 
appeared,  and  alt  the  town  ttiinks  he  ha&  bcO 
murdered.' 
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"  ' Perhaps  he  is  gone  an-ay  «iUi  Flechcr,' 
said  Giwlairu's  eldest  brother,  'for  he  lived  in 
the  Rue  aujc  Juifs  too,  and  he  has  run  off  no 
one  knows  where,  and  so  has  father  too  for 
that  matter.' 

"Excited  by  this  account,  Gnatairc  set 
out  with  her  brothers  and  the  curt't  bonne, 
curious  to  know  if  anything  nctv  had  been 
discovered,  aa  an  event  of  the  kind  was  too 
unuijuttl  not  to  excite  great  interest  They 
soon  reached  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  a 
crowd  wua  assembled,  and  on  the  countenauces 
of  many  ini;jht  be  observed  an  alanocd  c.\- 
prcsiiion  which  told  that  some  new  feature 
Lad  appeared  in  the  case. 

"  '  The  body  of  poor  Marccau  the  jeweller 
has  been  found,'  said  a  person,  addressing 
the  cun'»  hoMii,  'in  the  well  of  the  old 
convent  garden,  tied  up  in  a  sack ;  it  is 
thought  lluit  this  will  lead  to  discovery,  for 
tlte  sack  has  two  or  three  chestnuts  in  it,  and 
has  a  ruund  hob  in  one  side  which  has  been 
sewn  up.' 

"  '  Blessed  Mary!'  exclaimed  Gustaire,  with 
a  sudden  start  '  Why,  that  is  the  sack  my 
lather  brought  home,  aud  which  has  just 
been  stolen  from  mel 

"  This  exclamation  of  the  young  girl  ex- 
cited instant  attention,  and  led,  in  fact,  to  tlie 
discovery  of  the  whole  afiair.  She  was  obliged 
to  appear  in  evidence  to  prove  that  the  sack 
had  belt^nged  to  her  iatber,  whicii  she  was 
able  to  do  without  difficulty,  and  etitircly  un- 
suspicious that  she  was  thus  casting  suspicion 
upon  bill).  It  was  found  that  Ivan  Brayc 
and  Fkclier  had  been  seen  in  company  with 
Murceau,  who  appeared  intoxicated,  and  that 
hu  had  entered  the  lodging  of  the  latter  iu 
the  Kue  aux  Juifs ;  that  the  two  had  left  early 
in  the  following  morning  without  the  jeweller, 
who  was  not  aftorwarda  seen.  As  Flecher 
had  not  returned,  the  proprietor  of  tlie  tene- 
ment he  occupied  had  resolved  to  re-let  the 
room ;  and,  on  the  visit  of  tiie  police,  a  search 
was  iiiadc,  which  disclosed  the  marks  of  what 
might  have  been  a  scuffle,  in  several  pieces  of 
broken  furniture,  and  a  torn  curtain  in  the 
rcctSA  where  the  bed  stood ;  but  the  police 
oidy  picked  up  a  chestnut  on  the  floor.  They 
searched  among  the  tangled  shrubs  in  a  hulf- 
choked  bit  of  garden  to  which  from  the  room 
of  Flecher  a  Bight  of  atono  steps  led,  and 
there,  in  the  centre,  found  an  old  drit-d-up 
well,  ivljcre  the  murdered  man's  body  was 
discovered  in  the  sack. 

"  Of  course  the  suspicion  which  had  ikllea 
on  the  ttvo  absent  wen  was  conOrraed  by 
GusUire's  identiQcation ;  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  police,  after  some  delay,  succeeded  in 
diacoveriiig  the  route  of  both  Flecher  and 
Braye.  They  were  taken  at  Saint  Malo,  just 
as  they  were  about  to  embark  for  Califuriiia. 
Flecher  confessed  to  having  counselled  the 
deed ;  but  asserted  that  the  murder  was 
committed  by  Brayc,  who,  having  premedi- 
tated it,  had  brought  the  sack  from  his  otvii 
bouso;  and  he  it  WM  who  had  placed  the 


body  in  it  and  then  dragged  it  to  the 
where  it  was  found.  He  stated  that  they  fiad 
niade  Marccau  drink  to  excess,  and  that 
Braye  had  strangled  him  when  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  ;  that  they  had  robbed  him,  and 
then  fled ;  Uiat  they  had  spent  a  great  part 
of  their  bootj',  and  with  the  remainder  had 
intended  to  cross  the  seas  in  search  of  gold ; 
that  a  quarrel  had  delayed  tlicm,  and  thus 
they  had  been  overtaken. 

"  It  is  enough,"  continued  Madame  Oour- 
nay,  "  to  tell  you  that  both  met  their  deserved 
fate;  but,  poor  Gustaire's  evidence  having 
gone  so  far  to  condemn  her  wortldcss  father, 
the  circumstance  preyed  on  her  mind  and 
almost  destroyed  her.  By  the  kind  care  of 
the  curi  and  his  good  ivnne  she  recovered, 
and  her  young  lover,  who  remained  true 
throughout,  did  not  object  to  take  her  as  his 
wife  ill  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  family. 
The  curi,  however,  managed  it,  and  has  al- 
ways continued  her  frien(L  You  observed 
her  child — he  is  dumb  and  much  afflicted, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  mercifully 
taken  from  her.  But  she  is  a  good  young 
woman,  has  quite  recovered  her  health, 
her  husband  works  hard  and  is  a  pattern 
of  kindness  to  her,  and  we  really  saw  no 
rea.son  why  she  should  not  nurse  our  littlo 
Albert" 

I  thanked  Madame  Goumay  for  her  story, 
and  ventured  to  inquire  the  exact  locality  of 
the  murder.  She  irifonucd  me  that  most  of 
the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
taken  down. 

"You  may,  however,"  she  added,  "still 
find  the  .'^pot,  oddly  enough,  in  the  back  part 
uf  U)e  Liotel  des  Cannes;  the  lute  proprietor 
bought  the  ground  and  built  quite  a  new 
wing;  be  kid  out  the  garden  and  put  a 
fuuntain  over  the  well.  For  a  time,  as  it 
was  pretty,  nothing  was  .said  ;  but  the  ser- 
vants began  to  fancy  strange  things — noises 
and  ghosts  and  such  nonsense — particularly 
in  a  certain  room,  which  they  insist  is  part 
of  the  original  building,  once  the  Convent, 
against  the  strong  vvalls  of  which  (too  strong 
to  take  down),  many  of  the  old  houses  in  tho 
Kue  aux  Juifs  were  erected  in  former  daya 
There  is  a  flight  of  steps  from  what  is  called 
the  chapel,  but  it  is  so  changed  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  say  that  it  positively  was  so, 
except  that  there  is  still  a  window  that  looks 
like  it  I  believe  the  whole  place,  garden, 
fountain  and  all,  is  lefl;  now  to  neglect,  as  no 
one  would  care  to  inhabit  so  gloomy  a  room. 
Tho  present  mistress  of  the  hotel,  however, 
is  capable  of  putting  a  stranger  there  in  fair 
time  ivhen  she  is  over  full,  and  I  think,"  said 
Madame  Goumay,  laughing,  "you  are  lucky 
to  have  secured  a  room  in  the  front  that  looks 
into  the  street" 

I  did  not  undeceive  my  acquaintance,  nor 
did  I  say  a  word  about  the  strange  vision  I 
bad  seen  ;  but,  on  tho  same  day,  after  my 
ri  turn  from  our  walk,  I  removed  to  the 
li6tcl  dc  Bordeaux  on   the  Quai  do  Paria^ 
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where  my  cheerful  room  looked  on  the  sus- 
pension bridge,  and  commanded  ft  full  Tiew 
of  all  the  shipping  un  iLe  Sl-iuc. 

SLATES. 

Tbosb  who  now  run  through  Wales  on  the 
way  to  Ireland  nhould,  unless  their  time  be 
Tery  liniitud  indeed,  turn  «sid4j  from  the  iron 
pathway,  and  jclini;e  nt  the  wonderful  slate 
quarries  up  Nant  Francon.  They  will  be 
repaid  for  their  trouble.  And  if  a  circuitous 
coach-route  bo  adopted  instead  of  the  mil, 
there  arc  Mr.  Ashcrton  Smith's  quarries  in 
the  very  bosom  of  Snowdonia,  and  Mrs. 
Oakley's  quarries  near  the  beautiful  Ffcs- 
tinioR.  Plenty  of  slato  in  North  Wales,  if 
we  will  turn  a  little  out  of  the  highway  to  look 
for  it ;  but  of  all  the  quarries  in  the  Princi- 
pality— of  all  in  the  world,  perhaps — the  place 
of  honour  must  be  given  to  those  which  have 
Bangor  for  their  shipping  port,  and  which 
have  poured  such  wealth  into  the  cotfurs  of 
the  Pcnrhyns  and  the  Pennants.  Pu-nrhyn 
castle,  one  of  the  best  of  all  mo(lcn\  castli-s, 
butlt  at  a  cost  of  a  hundred  thousand  pound.o^ 
may  be  regarded  as  a  slate  tropin* ;  its  cost 
was  defrayed  by  the  fortunes  of  the  quarry- 
owners,  and  it  very  properly  contains  rooms 
aud  furniture,  and  ornaments  of  slate. 

It  is  alone  worth  a  journey  into  North 
Wales,  and  a  walk  of  scrcn  miles  from  Uan- 
gor,  and  a  day's  heat  or  cold,  or  rain  or 
Bnow,  to  see  the  pigmies  at  work  high  up  Y 
Bron,  "  the  pap,"  a  name  frequently  given  in 
Wales  to  rounded  Bumnut.«.  The  excavation 
commences  at  a  low  level  in  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  as  the  workings  have  been  carried 
on  for  ninety  years  or  more,  they  now 
extend  more  than  half  a  mile  into  it3  heart, 
and  furm  a  va.st  amphitheatre.  It  is  an  am- 
phitheatre of  terraces  one  above  another, 
like  the  scats  of  the  ancient  Coliseum,  but 
BO  vastly  large  as  to  eclipse  them  in  every 
Sense  ;  while  the  workmen  appear  like  mere 
specks,  so  high  and  so  wide-spreading  arc 
the  workings.  The  adoption  of  tliis  tcrraoc- 
like  mode  of  working  is  due  to  the  \:ix\i- 
\va  structure  of  slate.  The  slate  is  not 
Hicrely  Bcporablo  into  beds  or  lavcr*:,  nearly 
horizontal,  but  it  has  innuincraGto  lines  of 
cleavage  nearly  vertical ;  and  these  lines 
(acilitato  the  separation  of  the  blocks  from 
the  vertical  face  of  the  mountain.  A  trench 
Lb  first  worked  into  the  siile  of  the  slate 
mountain ;  and,  when  this  has  extended  to 
ouch  a  distance  that  the  rise  of  the  moun- 
tain causes  the  height  of  the  trench  to 
bo  about  forty  feet,  another  trench  is  com- 
menced  at  the  top  of  tlio  former,  and  then 
another  and  another,  like  a  huge  flight  of 
Steps  up  the  sidu  of  the  mountain.  Mean- 
while, the  gradual  widening  of  the  lowcrniu.st 
treuohes  will  be  effected  by  detaching  blocks 
of  slate.  The  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
being  of  course  narrower  than  the  base,  it 
peccBsarily  follows  that  the  lowest  trenches 


can  be  expanded  farther  and  wider  than  th« 
upper.  In  fact,  the  lowest  trenches  hava 
ceased  altogether  to  be  trenches  at  Y  Bron, 
and  have  become  vast  semicircular  cuttings. 
No  less  than  sixteen  heights  or  terraoftt,  each 
about  forty  feet  above  the  one  next  below  it, 
now  exist ;  and  all  sixteen  are  advancinr 
simultaneously  further  and  further  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountain.  As  the  qunrrymea 
proceed,  they  will  probably  have  to  mak* 
other  terraces  still  nearer  the  summit  of  tiM 
mountain. 

Two  thousand  men  are  digging,  and  blai^ 
ing,  and  levelling,  some  of  them  at  a  heighft 
fixim  the  ground  equal  to  double  the  hcigrht 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  all  workuw 
open  to  the  light  of  day,  instead  of  burrow* 
ing  underground  like  miners.  The  blastiar 
is  extraordinary  work,  requiring  no  KtuS 
Rrroness  of  nerve.  The  men  arc  su8penclc4 
by  ropes  from  the  edge  of  an  upright  crag  of 
the  rock  ;  they  drill  holes  into  the  vertieat 
face  of  the  slate;  they  put  the  blastiQgb 
charges  into  these  holes;  they  are  hauled  UB 
again,  and,  when  precautions  have  been  ii 
for  obviating  danger,  the  cbargps  are 
the  bla.st  takes  |ilace,  and  huge  ni.vi.<ies  of  slj 
become  loosened.  At  the  upper  part  tif  tho 
quarry  the  slates  are  loofe  enough  to  b* 
detached  b^'  crow-bars ;  but,  at  f^rr atcr 
depths,  the  slate  is  more  compact  ami  re- 
quires the  aid  of  gunpowder  fi>r  il«  di.srtip- 
lion.  So  many  are  the  perils  at  Y  Bron, 
that  accidental  deaths  are  painfully  miuivroi 
among  the  qunrrymen.  There  are  parts i 
wliith  the  slato  w  interrupted  by  veins 
intensely-hard  basalt  or  greenKtono,  tho  pre» 
scnce  of  which  is  a  sore  trouble  to  the 
prietor  and  the  workmen. 

Tho   men,  the  slates,  the   tools^  and 
working-tarkle,  are  raised  and  lowered 

one  tcn-acc  to  another  by  means  of  inclinJ 

pl.-vnes.  A  drum  and  a  brakc-wbcel  arc  placed 
at  the  lop  of  each  inclined  jplane  ;  and,  by 
dexterous  nianagcmcnfT  trucks  .ire  raised  and 
lowered  with  great  facility.  The  tniti  not 
only  blii.st  the  compact  recesses,  and  split  i 
loose  blocks  with  wedges,  but  also  separ 
lhi\<ic  blocks  again  into  filab.s,  thin  sla 
They  then  square  and  trim  them.  On  mfl 
of  the  terraces  there  arc  sheds  or  work 
in  which  these  subsidiary  operations 
carried  on.  The  very  hard  blocks  are 
with  saws  into  slabs ;  while  the  looser  kind 
arc  split  into  roofing-slates  by  means  of  long 
wedge-shaped  pieces  of  iron. 

But  tho  quarries  themselves  are  only  on* 
part  of  Ibis  great  Penrhyn  property — one  end 
of  a  comTnercial  chain.  AVu  liave  said  that  the 
valley  on  the  side  of  which  this  slnte  tnountda 
is  situated  is  called  Nnnt  Frniicon. 
quarries  arc  called  by  the  Welsh  niime 
Dolawen,  or  the  .still  more  Welsh  name, 
Braich-y-Cavn ;  or  Penrhyn,  after  (he  na 
of  the  first  worker ;  or  Bangor,  aRor  the  i 
of  the  8hipping-i>ort :  but  it  niattcrK  UC 
what  we  call  them,  provided  we  bear  in  i 
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that  the  moaatain  which  jields  the  sisto  is 
Y  Bron. 

Tlie  mount*in  is  on  tho  west  side  of  the 
little  river  Ogwen ;  and  the  quftirytnen's 
cottages  and  villages  are  scattered  about  near 
it ;  but  tho  most  remarkable  place  in  the 
rictnitj,  for  its  human  and  social  interest,  is 
Bcthfsda — a  town  whose  Tcry  name  shows 
that  it  owed  its  origin  to  a  body  of  persons 
among  whom  religious  feeling  is  strong.  Beth- 
esda  is  a  rjunrry men's  town,  a  slate  coinmu- 
nity.  Diiiscntcrs  are  in  full  force  all  over  the 
Principality,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  at 
the  quarries.  We  happened  to  be  at  Bangor 
on  the  day  when  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists  held  Iheir  annual  (Icld-meeting  in 
that  down  in  that  town,  and  shall  not  soon 
ibrget  the  sight ;  so  ntat,  so  clean,  so  earnest, 
SO  8itiij)le-miniltd,  so  honest-hearted  did  they 
all  apficar.  They  came  from  the  quarries,  from 
Conwny,  from  Carnarvon,  from  Beaumaris, 
from  every  place  within  many  miles  around 
Bangor;  they  sang  their  unpronounceable 
Welsh  with  good  healltiy  lungs ;  and  sat  on 
chairs,  or  carts,  or  waggons,  or  reclined  on 
the  grass  under  a  bright  blue  sky  and  a 
cheerful  sun,  to  listen  to  discourses.  Such 
was  ft  great  day  for  the  quarrymen  ;  but  for 
all  ordinary  occasions  they  have  their  own 
chapels  in  tbcir  own  Bcthcsda.  And  tliuy 
have  their  retail  shops,  too,  where  David 
ap  Jones  ap  Price  ap  Daviea  ap  Morgan  ap 
Shenkin,  and  his  brother  tradesmen,  sell 
bread,  cloth,  pins,  herrings,  lucifors,  candles, 
penny  pictures,  saucepans,  leeks,  lollipops,  and 
all  the  other  necessaries  and  laxiiries  for  a 
working  population. 

While  jiassing  through  Bethesdo,  on  our 
way  from  the  quarries  to  Bangor,  we  for  a 
time  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  railway  or  Irani 
along  which  the  slates  are  conveyed  to 
the  .shipping  quay.  This  tramway  was  per- 
haps the  making  of  the  quarries,  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  Lord  Penrhyn  is  said 
to  have  spent  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  on  the  means  of  transport  to  the 
ships;  and  a  most  wise  expenditure  of  capital 
it  was.  The  railway  glides  between  Bangor 
town  and  Penrhyn  Park,  carrying  its  long 
train  of  little  trucks  down  to  the  docks  and 
quays  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Menai  Straits. 
These  quays  are  excellently  arranged;  nothing 
can  belter  aid  tlic  tilatos  in  setting  off  on  their 
travels  all  over  the  world.  The  ships  draw 
up  close  to  the  quays ;  the  railway  runs  along 
the  quays ;  and  the  transfer  from  the  trucks 
to  the  ships  is  made  easily  and  rapidly.  The 
quays,  running  a  thousand  feet  out  into  the 
Bca,  are  laden  with  slates  in  countless  number; 
sktcs  in  blocks,  and  slates  in  slabs,  and  slates 
in  slices;  slates  little  and  slates  big;  slates 
for  builders  and  slates  for  schoolboys  ;  states 
for  home  and  slates  for  abroad.  As  to  the 
extent  and  value  of  these  quarries  and  f^hip- 
ments,  we  arc  afraid  to  say  how  great  are  the 
estimates  sometimes  made.  We  have  been 
told  of  three  thousand  men  and  boys  employed 


at  the  works — of  eleven  thousand  persona 
supported  by  the  wages  thus  received — of 
eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year  expended  in 
working  the  quarries,  and  yearly  profits  much 
larger  than  this;  but  unless  we  could  tell 
more  accurately,  it  will  be  better  to  keep 
clear  of  such  big,  high-sounding  numbers  as 
these. 

There  is,  wo  believe,  a  little  example  of 
quarry  visiting  made  easy — not  at  Bangor — 
but  at  another  ."date  quarry  in  North  Wales. 
At  Tan-y-Bwlch  (oh  these  names!)  near 
Ffestiniog,  there  is  the  lovely  park  of  Mrs. 
0,akley  and  a  tourists'  hotel ;  and  we  have 
heard  of  a  sort  of  tourists'  truck  placed  upon 
the  tramway  for  the  u-i^c  of  the  hotel  visitors; 
but  of  this  wo  cannot  speak  from  personal 
knowledge.  Instead,  however,  of  describing 
my  second  quarry,  let  us  rather  notice  a  few 
facts  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  slates. 

Practical  af)pticntion  treads  so  closely 
on  tlic  heels  of  science  in  these  our  busy 
days,  that  no  sooner  does  tho  thinking  man 
discover  something  new,  than  the  cominerci.ol 
man  tries  to  convert  this  something  into 
silver  and  gold.  Unluckily  the  thinking  man 
does  not  always  obtain  his  share  of  theso 
precious  rewards.  So  far  as  regards  slate,  wo 
can  hardly  o-sscrt  that  any  very  decided  or 
novel  discovery  has  been  lately  mado  in  tlie 
geological  position  or  relation  or  quantity  of 
available  slate ;  but  there  certainly  have  been 
many  notable  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
obtainment.  The  improvi-d  manngeinent  of  tho 
blast ;  the  skilful  nrrnnjrement  of  the  terraces 
in  the  quarry  ;  the  con.-struction  of  a  wtll-gra- 
duatcd  railway  from  the  quarry  to  the  ship- 
ping port ;  the  quick  transit  from  place  to  pl.ire 
by  the  construction  of  go-ahead  vessels ;  tho 
application  of  steam  power  to  the  mechanic^ 
sawing  and  pinning,  and  turning,  and 
grinding  and  polishing  of  slate  ;  the  ingenious 
process  of  enamelling — all  act  as  so  many 
impulses,  tending  to  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
this  material.  No  one  with  eyes  open  can 
fail  to  see  indications  of  this  increase.  Hero 
and  there  and  everywhere  we  now  meet  with 
slate  pavetncnt.s,  slate  terraces,  slate  walls, 
slate  cisterns  and  tmks,  besides  the  onlinary 
application  for  roofing.  But  there  are  also 
new  modes  of  employing  slate  for  steps, 
balconies,  larders,  wine-cellars,  dairies,  skirt- 
ings of  rooms,  linings  for  damp  walLs,  wine- 
coolers,  bread-troughs,  pickling-troughs,  pig- 
fceding-troughs,  grave-stones,  tombs  and 
monuments,  clock-fiices,  sun-dials,  sinks, 
filters — even  strong  rooms  and  powder  roaga- 
sinc.s,  if  the  slabs  be  unusually  tU'tck,  It  is  a 
circumstance  of  immense  value,  in  respect  to 
many  of  these  npiilications  of  slate,  that  slabs 
can  he  obtained  so  hrgv  as  fifteen  feet  long 
by  eight  in  « idth,  and  lus  tl.-it  as  a  billiard- 
tablo ;  nuy,  tlio  very  hilliard-luble  whirh  wo 
here  bring  into  comj)arison  owc^  its  oivn  ftnU 
ness  to  the  true  level  produced  by  tho  lami- 
nate<l  structure  of  slate.  How  m:iny  million 
of   feet  pressed    upon    the  south    transept 
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IhreBliold  of  the  Hyde  Park  Palace,  wo  caa- 
Qot  exftcUy  say ;  but  tlio  use  of  slate  u  a 
paTcmcat  wns  ejcccllcntly  illustrated  liiere ; 
for  it  would  require  more  millions  of  feet 
Ui&n  any  calculating  boy  could  reckon,  to 
press  a  slate  pavement  into  holcH,  so  close 
and  bard  and  durable  is  this  material.  Tb« 
batbfl  and  washbouscs — thoso  excellent  re- 
sults of  a  mingling  of  good  sense  with  good 
feeling — exhibit  very  advantagrcoosly  the  em- 
ployment of  large  slabs  of  slato  in  places 
where  water  is  splashed  about 

Wc  are  enaineUiitg  everything  now-a-days. 
We  were  wont,  not  many  years  back,  to  be 
content  with  dagtierreotypcs  in  ordinary  form, 
but  now  wo  rausl  have  them  enamelled.  Our 
boots  and  slippers,  if  blacked  with  tlio  "  in- 
eslintable  couipusition,  fully  ecjual  to  the 
highest  japan  varnish,  and  warranted  to  keep 
in  any  climate,"  used  to  content  us;  but  now, 
forsooti^i,  thoy  must  be  enamelled.  Our  cooks 
were  accustomed  to  value  an  honest  iron 
saucepan,  or  Ptewpan,  or  kettle  in  its  undis- 
guised metallic  state  ;  but  now  it  must  be 
Teiled  over  with  enamel.  And  slato  used 
always  to  be  slate,  pur  el  timple,  but  now  it 
is  not  unfrcqucntly  enamelled ;  and  good 
reason  there  ie,  so  far  as  concerns  iron  and 
slate  (whatever  utay  be  said  for  daguerreo- 
types and  boots),  for  the  adoption  of  this 
enamelling  process.  Enamel  is  a  species  of 
glass  or  glazing ;  it  both  shields  the  subetance 
beneath  from  chemical  action,  and  enables  it 
readily  to  receive  tho  adornment  of  colour. 
Slate  has  come  out  with  startling  splendour 
under  this  new  mode  of  treatment  Wo  have 
seen  slabs  for  a  bath-room  representing 
Tarious  marbles  inlaid  after  tlio  style  of  Flo- 
rentine mosaic ;  candelabra  to  imitate  por- 
phyry;  a  billiard-table  with  the  legs  and 
frame  enamelled  lo  imitate  various  marbles ; 
a  circular  table  with  &  top  representing  black 
marble  inlaid  with  lumachcllo  and  jasper; 
■  pedestal  imitative  of  porphyry,  with  a 
pseudo-black  marble  plintii ;  chimney-pieces 
representing  black  and  green  marbles;  ink- 
stands and  ink-trays  similarly  imitative  of 
costly  marbles.  Those  who  profess  an  iif- 
tense  dislike  of  shams  may  perchance  disap- 
prove of  these  sham  porphyries  and  marbles ; 
but  it  may  at  tho  some  time  be  urged  that 
slate  is  so  hard  and  so  durable  as  to  be  better 
for  many  purposes  than  any  kind  of  marble. 
Supposing  beauty  can  be  produced,  dura- 
bility and  cheapness  are  certainly  obtjiinablc; 
and  these  three  form  an  nHiiiirublc  trio;  tho 
latter  two  render  slate  useful,  wliile  the  Brst 
renders  it  ornamental.  It  deserves  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  8laU>  is  lighter  than 
marble,  bulk  for  bulk.  So  great  is  the 
strength  imparted  to  ulate  by  its  lamellar 
structure,  tlmt  it  is  estimated  at  four  times 
the  strength  of  stone  flags  of  equal  thickness ; 
and  a  slab  only  half  an  inch  in  thickncw,  even 
to  so  great  a  length  as  eight  feet,  has  strength 
sii£Bcient  for  a  gruiit  Tariety  of  con.structive 
purposes.    To  enamel  this  substance  ia  an  art 
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and  mystery  which  requires  the  cunning 
of  the  workman  with  the  fiery  aid  of  a 
nace.     A  colouring  pigment  of  some  kind  ^ 
laid  upon  the  slate,  and  this,  by  exposure  for 
several  days  to  a  temperature  Ix'tween  three 
hundred  and  five  hundred  degrees  of  Fahren 
heit,  becomes  so  thoroughly  burned  into  ih% 
slate  as  to  be  scarcely  cradicable. 

When  Bill  Barlow  breaks  his  slate  pen' 
and  invests  a  little  capital  in  the  purcluLsc 
more,  he  doe.i  not  know — and  in  all  prob»> 
bility  he  dues  not  care — that  tho  pencil  ia 
slate  as  well  as  his  slata  itself;  he  would  not 
unlikely  give  a  flat  denial  to  such  an  asser- 
tion, Tho  schoolboy  slates — those  used  for 
writing — do  not  differ  in  any  consider&bla 
degree  from  roofing-slates  ;  the  quality  is  k 
little  finer  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  sur- 
faces receive  a  careful  grinding  nnd  smootli- 
ing ;  tlio  pieces  arc  in  the  first  place  reduced 
by  cleavage  to  sheets,  or  leaves  or  filtns  ss 
thin  as  can  safely  be  fitted  into  tho  woodea 
frames,  and  then  the  smootliing  is  efieci 
At  the  quarries  boys  are  employed  in  t 
process  of  splitting  the  slnlos  into  thiu  lay  ^ 
and  it  is  Miid  they  do  the  work  better  thfta 
men.  The  kind  of  slnle  used  for  pencils  is 
much  softer — it  contains  a  little  caxboj^ 
which  lessens  its  stony  character  and  in* 
creases  itfi  marking  or  tracing  action.  There 
is  very  little  litmellnr  or  scily  structure,  and 
the  slate  can — as  Bill  well  knows — be  cut 
witli  a  knife.  The  pencils  called  Dutch  mro 
formed  of  border  slate  than  tho  others,  &nd 
are  fa>^hioned  into  cylindrical  piecen  for  usa. 

Duj<pite  what  we  might  expect  to  tbe 
contrary,  slates  are  the  most  lady-like  of  sll 
mineral  substances.  What  otlicr  can  bossk 
of  queens,  and  duchesses,  and  coankesaML 
and  ladies — to  say  nothing  of  imperislif 
The  slaters  tell  us  that  a  queen  is  thre«  fesk 
long  by  two  feet  wide ;  that  a  duchess  is  tw9 
feet  long  by  one  in  width  ;  that  a  countess  it 
twenty  indies  long  by  ten  wide ;  and  thst  • 
lady,  a  simple  lady,  is  sixteen  inches  long  bf 
eight  in  width.  All  ttiis  is  very  peer-lib 
and  heraldic ;  tho  four  kinds  take  rsiik 
according  to  their  dignity  in  the  peeraM 
True,  a  queen  would  be  a  very  Quect)  Dou^ 
lolla,  who  should  be  half  as  broad  as  she  it 
long,  like  these  duchesses,  countessei^  m4 
ladies ;  but  tbo  clate-quccn  presents  a  mB 
more  ample  ratio  in  widllu  All  these  ladisi^ 
however — like  the  clown  who  has  baai 
crushed  under  an  enormous  weight  oo  tfcs 
stage — are  remarkably  thin  from  front  iB 
back :  regular  tlaU,  in  short  And  tbea 
these  Indies  arc  subjected  to  square  measure; 
for  wc  find  that  a  hundred  and  scrcntj-fiut 
countesses  will  only  cover  as  much  squan 
space  as  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ducbeflBOL 
while  it  requires  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty  sini]>le  ln>lies  to  cover  an  equal  spaca 
We  thus  see  how  it  is  ^Jiftt  the  dignity  «f 
peere.sses  varies  as  the  square  of  tlicir  dimco- 
nions — a  law  which  Mr.  Debrctt  and  Mr. 
Burke  would  never  have  discovered.     Tbt 
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greater  dignity  of  a  duchess  is  further  shown 
by  this  fact,  that  a  smaller  number  of  copper 
nails  is  required  to  fasten  down  a  hundred 
square  feet  of  duchesses,  than  a  similax  area 
of  peeresses  of  lower  degree — only  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly-four ;  whereas  three  hundred 
and  fiflj-two  are  needed  for  countesses,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty  for  bidies.  All 
alike,  however — duche#scsand  countesses  and 
ladies  —  are  destined  to  be  fastened  down 
with  two  nails  each.  The  mode  of  treatment, 
as  a  slater's  book  just  tells  us,  is  very  uncere- 
monious indeed: — 'The  sides  and  bottom 
edges  are  trimmfid,  and  tlie  nail-holes  punched 
as  near  the  head  as  can  bo  done  without  risk 
of  breaking,  and  at  a  uniform  distance  from 
the  Ui!." 

ONE  SPOT  OF  GREEN. 

WitKN  llie  winter  blowcth  looi, 
And  the  earth  i«  in  nthrond. 
Bitter  raiti  and  blindine  *Doir 
I>immin)(  every  droaro  below  ; 

Cheerily  I  cheerily ) 
There  is  e'er  a  spot  of  green, 
'Whcueo  the  nenvona  may  be  seen. 

'\rhen  onr  pane  ii  nhrinliin);  Twit, 
And  oar  Cncnd  is  Inst  (tlie  laat !), 
Aod  the  world  doth  pour  its  pain 
Sharper  than  the  froiicn  riia ; 

Cheerily  !  cheerily ! 
There  is  still  a  »pot  of  i;re«n, 
Whence  the  Heavens  may  be  seen, 

Let  us  never  ffrcct  despair, 
While  the  little  spot  i!)  there: 
For  winter  brisrhtcnoth  into  M»y, 
And  sullen  nijht  to  sminv  dny ; 

Ro,  ohcorily,  cheerily ! 
Let  na  Reok  the  spot  of  green, 
Hopeful,  pulieot,  and  serene, 
Whenco  tiie  Ueaven.%  may  be  seen. 


COMPLETELY  REGISTERED. 

Betwbbk  Provisional  Registration  and 
Complete  Registration  there  is  a  long  and 
difBciilt  way  to  travel ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
intention  of  the  law  was  to  make  this  way 
dilllcult,  but  some  knowing  fellows  have  found 
out  a  path  that  is  streVvn  with  rose-leaves. 
The  Patent  Corkscrew  Company,  however, 
have  had  no  easy  time  of  it  since  we  left  thejn 
(all  hopeful  as  young  girls)  enjoying  tho 
chanus  of  Provisional  Registration.'  Di- 
rectors would  pour  in.  The  Rothschilds  and 
the  Barings  would  at  onco  see  tho  magnill- 
cent  commercial  promises  of  the  scheme, 
und  tako  an  early  walk  to  the  otiices.  The 
manufacturers  of  all  old-fa-shioned  corkscrews 
would  tremble  in  their  boots.  Wine  mer- 
chants in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  would 
be  in  a  painful  state  of  expectation. 

The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  was  ad- 
vertiiiijig.  Without  a  shower  of  advertise- 
ments  no  company — not  even   this — could 

■  See  Prorlslaiullr  Segtstered.    Vol.  tII.  p.  US. 


hope  to  succeed.  Advertising  agents  soon 
presented  themselves.  It  was  mildly  sug- 
gested that  the  Chelsea  Banner  was  an  im- 
portant medium;  that  the  Juan  Fernandei 
Gazette  was  an  authority  on  corkscrews, 
and  had  an  enormous  circulation;  that  the 
Baker  Street  Star  would  bring  two  or  threa 
hundred  first-rate  applications  for  shares. 
The  advertisements  were  given  out  very 
handsomely  to  all  kinds  of  papers..  Subur- 
ban prints  informed  their  readers,  that  the 
Patent  Corkscrew  Comjiany  would  make  the 
fortune  of  its  shareholders,  and  that  it  would 
be  the  moral  duty  of  every  honest  man 
to  have  a  patent  corkscrew  in  the  house. 
At  this  time  the  promoters  had  pleasant 
dreams.  The  incessant  popping  of  corks 
made  blissful  the  nights  of  the  happy  in- 
ventor; for  tho  list  of  applications  for  shares 
included  some  of  tho  most  notable  names  in 
the  country.  Captain  Bluebill,  of  Tanglebury 
Hall,  Norfolk,  wanted  thre«  hundred  shares 
for  investment;  Benjamin  Button,  of  Clap- 
ham,  the  great  siik  merchant,  would  be  glad 
to  take  up  two  hundred;  Thomas  Towling, 
of  the  Cottage,  Putney,  the  well-known 
banker,  would  not  be  content  with  less  than 
four  hundred;  Admiral  Hawker,  of  the 
Grange,  Somerset,  who  gave  as  his  reference 
one  of  the  most  respectable  banking  firms  in 
the  metropolis,  would  be  obliged  to  tho  direc- 
tors for  an  allotment  of  one  hundred.  The 
promoters  examined  these  applications,  and 
did  not  permit  themselves  to  doubt  the  re- 
spectability of  the  parties.  Then  Thomas 
Marsh,  Est}.,  of  Piccadilly,  wanted  6fty 
shares;  Tollemnche  Towneley,  Esq.,  of 
Pall  Mall,  would  be  obliged  by  an  allotment 
of  seventy-five.  How  cheerfully  the  sec- 
retary filed  these  applicAtions  I  How  mer- 
rily tho  members  of  the  Board  talked  of  the 
extensive  manufactory  they  would  open  over 
the  water ! 

It  was  determined,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  great  influx  of  applications,  the  time  al- 
lowed for  further  applications  should  be  short. 
The  shares  applied  for  already  amounted  to 
three  hundred  thousaii<l  pounds  in  value.  A 
day  was  appointed,  beyond  which  no  applica- 
tion would  be  receive*! ;  and  on  that  day  the 
letters  were  literally  poured  into  the  oflBcc  of 
fho  happy  nromotcre.  Now,  tlie  success  of 
the  undertaking  was  beyond  a  doubt.  Alas! 
howsl3'ly  did  that  soedy  gentleman  grin,  who 
appeared  at  the  offices  the  day  before  the 
directors  allotted  the  shares.  Ho  wanted  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  directors  were  pre- 
pared to  buy  up  their  own  letters  of  allot- 
ment. 

"Bless  mo  I"  replied  the  secretary,  "my 
good  man,  our  business  is  not  to  buy  our 
shares,  but  to  sell  them.  W«  buy  shares  I 
That's  very  good  I  No,  Sir,  good  morning." 
And  chuckling  T^rj  merrily,  the  secretary 
turned  his  bnok  upon  the  applicant  Tho 
seedy  man  said  he  would  call  again  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  departed. 
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How    b**>"'''y     Lo*^    Ballrshaiinon,   the 

worthy  chairuian  of  the  company,  laughed 
when  the  secretflry  described  Uk«  applicant 
and  his  inquirr.  It  was  a  great  joke.  Tftej/ 
buv  their  own  shares. 

^Vitli  great  ceremony  the  Board  proceeded 
to  allot.  It  was  rvaily  heart-breaking  to  sec 
the  excellent  men  whoso  applications  (hey 
were  compelled  to  refuse.  Yet  it  could  not  Ijc 
heated— 'tlie  applications  were  so  very  nume- 
rous. They  could  afford  Captain  BltR-bill,  of 
Tanglcbury  Hall,  only  one  hundred  and  llfly 
of  the  tlirec  hundred  applied  for;  the  great 
Bilk  merchant,  Bcnjumin  Button,  uf  Claphani, 
who  was  eager  for  two  hundred,  could  not 
po&>;ibly  have  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-live.  The  public  had  apparently  con- 
spired to  heap  riches  upon  this  most  fortu- 
nate, this  most  promising,  company.  But 
then  CTcrybody  said  the  thing  would  be 
a  great  success  from  the  first.  It  was  to 
supply  a  want,  long  felt  throughout  the 
country. 

Four  days  were  giren  to  the  happjr  appli- 
cants who  had  shares  allotted  to  them  to  pay 
up  their  deposits — four  days  only,  and  then 
would  .irrive  the  Koldeti  day  when  the  direc- 
tors wuuld  be  able  to  draw  a  cheque  for  the 
purchase-money  of  the  invention. 

Two  daya  after  the  clerks  had  poured  three 
bagfulH  of  allotment  letters  into  Her  Majesty's 
Post  Olficc,  the  seedy  gentleman  once  more 
m.ade  his  appearance  at  the  oBBce  of  the  pros- 

ficrous  company.  On  this  occa.ston  he  had 
lusincss  of  some  importance  to  transact;  ami 
must  see  the  secretary.  The  secretary  conde- 
scended to  give  the  applicant  an  audience — 
just  to  humour  the  fellow. 

"Now,  sir,  do  rou  wish  to  buy  any  let- 
ters?" 

"  My  good  man,  I  don't  understand  j'ou," 
replied  the  secretary. 

"  Any  letters  of  allotment  ?" 

"  Letters  of  allotment !  I  am  still  more 
perplexed  1"  _ 

"  NVcll,  then,  let  mo  toll  you,  sir,  there 
arc  plenty  to  be  had — and  at  sixpence  per 
share."  The  seedy  gentleman  smiled  with 
great  condescension  upon  the  secretary-.  The 
secretary  looked  very  fooli.sh.  The  applicant 
drew  a  dirty  bundle  from  his  pocket,  and 
continued: 

"Look  here,  sir;  here  are  four  hundred 
and  thirty  sharen  I  have  bought  at  fuurpeiice 
per  share." 

"Dear  me,  let  mc  look  at  them  I" 

"  0  dear  no :  buy  them,  and  you  may  do 
what  you  please  with  them.  There  are  plenty 
of  them  in  the  market;  and  if  you  want  any 
paid  upon,  I  should  advise  you  to  buy  them 
up  as  fast  as  possible." 

"  I  can't  understind  this  :  we  allotted  only 
to  persons  of  the  Orst  respectability." 

"  You  allotted  to  a  great  many  stigs,  sir, 
I  can  tell  you,"  replied  the  seedy  individii.il. 
"Now,  I  venture  to  assert,  sir,  that  unless 
jrou  buy  up  these  letters  upon  tlic  market. 


you  will  not  have  a  five-pound  note  paid  into 
your  bunkers.  Evcryiotly  who  intends  to 
pay,  goes  to  see  how  the  shares  are  upon 
the  market  first ;  and  if  they  sec  letters  of 
allotment  being  hawked  about  for  a  fev 
shillings,  they'll  not  ])ay  u|).  A^^ly,  it  wm 
only  the  other  day  that  the  tireat  Tiinbtictoo 
Mining  Company  got  up  thirty  thousaod 
pounds  in  two  day.s.  And  how  did  they  do  it  I 
Sir,  they  l)ought  up  any  letter  of  allotment  aX 
any  price  that  was  offcrt-d  in  the  market ;  theT 
gave  comraitsions  to  brokers  to  buy  sh«rai 
even  at  a  premium  ;  aiid  so  they  were  quoted 
at  two  premium  in  tl»e  list,  and  cvcrybo^j 
rushed  to  the  bank  to  pay  in.  ^Yliy,  to-dftr 
I  was  otTered  a  letter  for  a  hundred  of  yoqr 
shares  for  h&lf-a-crown  t" 

"  You  surprise  me,"  the  bewildered 
tary  exclaimed.     "  But  how  do  these  letl 
get  into  the  hands  of  men  who  hawk  th« 
about  ?" 

"  They  writ©  for  them.  Didn't  you  ha^B 
any  stag-books  when  you  allotted  V 

"  Slag-books  I  No.  What  are  stag-books  f 

"  I  see,  sir,  you  have  much  to  learn  in  tl 
tmitters." 

This  observation  roused    the  sccretai 
indignation,  and  he  began  to  entert.iin 
i<lea  that  he  was  bcii^   duped   by   his 
formant. 

"Sir,"  said  the  aecretary,  with  a  gr«i_ 
air,  "  wo  do  not  wish  to  have  tho  know 
Icdgo  you  seem  to  possess.  The  Patent  CorV_ 
screw  Company  is  not  the  Great  Tiinbuctoa 
.Mining  Company.  1  wish  you  good  inorniB|p 
Wc  do  nat  wish  to  purchaae  letters  of  allo^ 
ment." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Ihe  seedy  gentle- 
niiin,  with  a  jaunty  air,  "you  will  have  a 
dilferent  story  this  day  nc.vt  week.  I  shall 
sell  these  at  any  price,  and  then  vou'll  ace 
how  many  you'll  have  taken  up."  \Vith  this 
titreut  the  seedy  individual  left  the  astonished 
sccrcLnry. 

Whon  the  Board  met  that  afternoon,  the 
directors  did  not  look  quite  so  gay  as  on 
former  occasions.  The  secretary  ss  nccoutit 
was  not  a  cheerful  one ;  and,  after  due 
deliberation,  it  was  agreed  that  one  of  the 
clerks  should  be  sent  into  the  market  to 
buy  up  a  letter  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
shares  at  tho  current  price.  Armed  with 
this  power,  the  clerk  was  not  long  in  trans- 
acting his  business.  He  soon  returned  w^th 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sliares,  which  he  had 
bought  for  seven  shillings.  The  letter  of 
allotiuuiit  was  handed  to  the  tioble  chairman, 
who  read  the  name,  the  honoured  name,  of 
Cafitain  Bluebill.  Could  the  owner  of  Tsii> 
glebury  Hall  stoop  to  thisT 

Three  days  after  this  purchase  had 
made,  the  seedy  individual  made  his  anpc 
ance  a  third  time  at  the  offices  of  the  Pat 
Corkscrew  Company.     He  mw  how  mat 
stood,  at  a  glance.      Everybody  was   du 
Directors    were     whispering      together 
couples ;   the   clerks   were  making    up   ih^ 


minds  to  secure  their  Mkrics;  the  secretary 
was  drawing  out  advertisements  for  another 
gitualion. 

"  How  much  do  yoi>  say  has  been  paid  into 
tho  bank,  Mr.  Secretary?"  asked  the  noble 
chairman. 

"  Forty -two  pounds;  neither  more  nor  lesSj 
my  lord." 

"That's  A  bore,"  said  his  lordship,  as  he 
twirled  his  moustache. 

At  this  moment  the  twcretery  recognised 
the  seedy  individual.  He  h.id  a  hook  under 
his  arm  —  a  stag-book  belonging  to  the 
Timbuctoo  Mining  Company.  The  secretary 
aaked  the  seedy  individual  to  t-jko  a  rh.iir, 
and  then  introduced  him  to  the  directors. 
These  gentlemen  clustered  about  (he  possessor 
of  the  stag-book,  and  begged  to  look  at  it 

"  Will  yon  give  me  a  list  of  [Xw  applicants 
to  whotn  you  have  allotted!"  This  request 
was  nt  once  complied  wilh.  The  seedy  iiidi- 
TJdual  then  .set  to  work. 

"  In  the  first  place  allow  me  to  inform  yoti, 
gentlernen,  that  Captan  BUiobill,  of  Tangle- 
bury  liall,   Mr.  Button,  of  Claphani,  and  the 
Admiral,  arc  one  and  the  same  person— (ine 
Samni'l    Brown,  M'ho   lives   at  a  colTco-shop 
Bomewhore  in   the  Borough."     After  a  fow 
minutes'    further    examination,     tho     Bccdy 
individual  showed  tho  directors  that  all  tlic 
great   nanios   ujwn   which    lliey  relied   wore 
forged;  and  that  the  stags  who  forjicil  llu'in 
made  arraiigumonts  wiLb  tlic  siTvnnbi  at  tho 
great   hou'?es  to  wiiicli    their  fortrt?rien  wero 
addressed,  for  (he  letters  to  he  s<>nl  hack  to 
them.      Thus  tho  honourable  Board  of  the 
Patent    Corkscrew    Company     fmind    them- 
selves  with   liabilities    niuouiitini^    to   al>out 
six   hundrcti   pounds,  and,   ax  the   rt'milt  of 
applii-ntions     for    three     hunilred    H 
pound.s'    worth     of    stock,     with    1 
pounds  in  tho  hand  of  their  bniiliir 

The  seedy  individual  now  Kd'in/iv  mN 
the  Board  to  extend  the  tim«  <>i  |..y  ■>  '. 
public  advertisement ;  nu-nnwhii-  i..  i,ii 
all  the  letters  in  tho  innrk<'t,  ntiJ  ' 
mission  brokers  to  buy  ahoraa.  Tim  mi- 
was  adopted,  and  tho  scodf  (iHlhri(iiii<  " 
employed  to  buy  iij).  In  •  liwr  <V*  | 
market  was  cleared  ;  tho  br«»k«rt  tm^' 
demand  for  the  share*  br  pttnbuitf  <** 
at  the  bidding  of  tbo  aJr»o«ni»-*  ^"^ 
word>»,  by  ngcinu  the 
of  it  was,  lliat  the  Comnutf 
two  or  three  tlioumrKi  fNMM 

It  was  found  (hat  tbif 
of  a  few  stags  conlrfrp  *• 
rcgi-'itratron,     The  ttM^  _  _ 

;ble  them  to  eotapiy  t^**^^.  ^ 
declares  tliat  mt-fiMiil'  *  W*^ — 
be  subscribwJ  to^, 
tion  c.in  ho  gntftti 
were  iwcfu/— ifae*  ^ 
names  upeo  At^^'^* 

or  the  . 
Oorkso**  fi 
estinut^L 


people  say  it  will  wind  up  m  a  ft  ^^ 

All  I  know  is  that  they  hare  wt  r^\J^ 
duced  a  corkscrew,  and  that  i^er  ta«T^ 
bill  is  as  long  aa  their  Board-row  «»»*- 
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In  our  last  number*  we  p^^U'^Si.^ 
of  the  -territory  over  which  «»  g^'l"  ,,^ 
Bay  Companv  enjoy  exclujBW  "^^j^  ^ 
pmprieUry  right*,  as  well  /*  "Jff^^fci* 
the  peculiar  pohcy  which  hM  ^'^^J^^'^gtt 
distinguished  that  l>o.iy.     ^ewiO  "J*  g^^ 
before  the  reader  the  |,n,ceedms»««  "f^ — ^ 
pany  as  Trappcr»,  •'"^,"'"S^^ott5^   ^ 
carc:er.  and  the   n.-.alt,  ^.^^jf^Sd,   •• 
reganis  the  people  vj  .U.  wUani  t»^  «—• 
well  as  the  trade  ii*.-1f   .  ^    .  a,  tamOimnrwX 
We  have  alrea-ir  -i><A«i  <f^. .        .  ., .,  ^. 

character   of  l»"'    "^'^*'^  •./'r,'  "'^ 

AHt"^.v.,.r.,l:...dtU-r-f"^"^^  _     ,^. 

and  m0»»t 

worl'i.    ' 
aije  about 
to  their  1 1 
roout  we 
n.-i  would  ^ 
antiquary 
(lur  rt-ad*^ 
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thousand  Btc  hundred  pounds — a  moderate 
Sam  for  such  noble  proprietors.  But,  so 
Bucccasful  lini  their  operations  been  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  that  in  order  to  make  their 
yearly  di^idemls  appear  smaller  thtin  (hey 
really  were,  the  directors  pnssed  «  resolution 
declaring  the  Capital  of  the  Company'  to  he 
trebled.  Il  was  ftcconlingly  entered  m  their 
books  at  thirty-one  thousand  Bre  hundred 
pounds,  each  holder  of  one  hundre*]  pounds 
stock  beeotninj;;,  by  that  arrangeracnt,  a  pro- 
prietor of  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds. 
Thirty  years  after  that  date  a  similar  proceed- 
ing was  atloptcd ;  and,  by  a  stroke  of  the  jien, 
the  Company's  capital  was  raado  ninety-four 
thousand  Gve  hundred  pounds  ;  each  hundred 
pound  share  being  thus  mndc  to  represent 
nine  'hundred  pounds.  Subsequently,  a  fur- 
ther subscription  of  ten  per  cenL  on  the 
shares  raised  in  cash,  and  nominally  trebled, 
BO  as  to  amount  to  nine  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  was  added  to  the 
previous  capital  account  in  the  Company's 
books,  which  then  stood  at  one  hundred 
anil  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  flfty 
pounds ;  of  which,  however,  only  thirteen 
thousand  si.x  hundred  and  flfty  pounds  was 
radly  wibBcribcd  by  the  shareholders.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Com- 
pany *i)pc.^rs  to  have  realized  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
pounds  a-ycar  in  nett  profits,  which,  appa- 
rently, on  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  tliree 
thousand  pounds  is  small  enough  for  n  mono- 
poly trade;  but,  taken  as  a  dividorul  upon 
their  real  capital  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds^ 
it  amounted  in  fact  to  not  less  than  lifty  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

During  the  first  hundred  years  of  the 
Company's  rule  in  Rupert's  Land — which  is 
the  name  bestowed  ujnm  the  territory  held 
under  their  charter — the  trade  was  curried 
on  by  means  of  two  ships  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  each,  and  one  or 
two  factories  established  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  Nothing  whatever  was 
then  known  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
A  white  foot  had  not  been  seen  at  a  greater 
distance  than  a  score  of  miles  from  the  waters 
of  the  Ray;  and  then  only  in  pursuit  of 
game,  of  which  there  was  abundance  on 
every  side. 

In  those  primitive  days  of  aboriginal 
trading,  the  Company's  factors  were  content 
to  sit  down  witliin  their  log-forta,  and  there 
— hcd5ed  round  by  piles  of  blankets,  copper 
kcttk-R,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  knives,  gun- 
powder, looking-glasses,  beads,  and,  though 
last  not  least,  gin — await  the  arrival  of  the 
up-country  Indians;  who,  during  the  spring 
■ad  summer  months,  came  dov>'n  to  them  in 
great  numbers  in  canoes,  travt-lling  along  the 
many  rivurs  which  How  from  the  distant 
Rocky  Mountains  of  the  far  west  towards  the 
salt  water  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  winter  is  the  hunting  season,  when, 
provided  with  guns  and  ammunition  by  their 


white  friends,  the  Indians  sally  out  in  pntw 
suit  of  beavers,  martens,  otters,  cats,  bean^ 
and  wolves.  By  the  month  of  March,  tfa 
finiits  of  their  labours  arc  ready  for  market 
and,  loading  them  in  bundles  in  the 
birch-bark  canoes,  each  tribe,  in  those  daj 
despatched  them  in  the  custody  of  a  chi«_ 
and  a  certain  number  of  their  best  men,  u 
order  to  barter  them  for  English  commodities 
at  the  factories. 

It  was  a  busy  and  picturesque  Rcene  whea 
these  children  of  the  prairies^  came  down 
(Vom  their  distant  homes  ladm  with  bearor 
skins  and  martctw'  tails,  and  decked  out 
their  gayest  holiday  attire  ;  and  when,  pit_ 
ing  their  temporary  tents  in  the  close  vicini^ 
of  tho  fort,  they  prepared  for  the  impor 
business  of  barter.  On  arriving  within  nig 
of  tho  factory,  tlicy  would  fire  a  volltj 
their  fowling-pieces  to  acquaint  the  " 
with  their  near  approach,  and  these 
would  return  the  compliment  by  the 
charge  of  two  or  three  small  pieces  of 
nance. 

1'  '    trading    commenced,    it 

nt'  a  formal  visit  should  be 

to  tiif  Liiii-i  1.1. '  -  ■•   ''  •  fort  by  the  princji 
man  of  the  I;  i  one  or  two  of 

followers.  TI.l..^  .v,  lj. lions  must  have 
strange  speotitclcs.  Habited  in  his  r>trn 
cabins  and  fur  tunic,  he  put  on  over  all  tht_^ 
a  suit  of  coarse  slops  presented  to  him  by  thc_ 
factors  in  order  that  he  might  make  a  properl 
appearance  within  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Th* 
a|)parel  thus  worn  consisted  of  a  coarse  cloth 
coat,  cither  rod  or  blue,  having  ngitaenUl 
cuffs;  and  a  waistcoat  and  knee-breeches  of 
baise,  trimmed  with  coarse  lace.  His  stock* 
ings  were,  one  red,  the  other  blue,  and  tied 
below  the  knee  with  party-coloured  garten, 
.\  checked  shirt  and  coloured  cotton  hand* 
kerchief,  a  coarse  hat  and  feather,  and  a 
worsted  sash,  completed  his  costume. 

The  chief  and  his  friends  were  received  h> 
the  large  dining-hall  of  the  factory;  and,  after 
a  mutual  exchange  of  comphmcnLs,  a  quantity 
of  bread  and  dried  prunes  was  placed  before 
them,  with  a  two-gallon  keg  of  spirits  and 
Bomepipes  and  tobacco.  With  these  thev  weM 
to  regale  themselves  in  their  own  tents  pr* 
vious  to  beginning  tho  Iwrter ;  but,  bt-fore  d«- 
parting,  the  wary  chieftain  took  espocin]  can 
to  fill  his  capacious  pockets  with  precious  gif 
in  order  to  ensure  a  royal  share  to  himse. 
When  a  few  civilities  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  two  parties,  the  Indians  rose  and 
proceeded  with  the  present"!,  accutupani. 
their  white  friends,  to  their  temporary  ( 

lings.    They  marched  in  proccs.iion,  prei 

by  a  halberd  and  ensign  bearer,  a  drunirae 
beating  a  lively  tunc,  and  a  number  of 
factory  people  carrying   tho  spirits,   prut._ 
and  so  forth  ;  then,  having  shaken  hands  wild 

the  chief,  tho   factors  returned  to   the 

leaving  the  natives  to  their  drunken  carooall 
which   la,sted    until    the   keg   of  spirits 
emptied.     During  the  orgy  it  was  pretty  Mf>- 
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Uin  that  ono  or  more  lives  irere  lost  from 
their  drunken  quarrels. 

When  sol)crc(3,  the  Indiana  again  entered 
the  fort ;  bill  for  business  this  time.  Previous 
to  any  trading,  it  was  considered  necessary 
that  the  chief  and  the  factor  should  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace.  The  Indian  trappers  and 
the  factory  people  baring  completed  this  ne- 
cessary ceremony,  a  further  repast  of  bread 
and  prunes  vras  partaken  of,  at  the  conclQsion 
of  ttiiich  the  chief  addressed  the  factors,  pre- 
paratory to  commencing  the  barter.  One  of 
these  speeches,  which  has  been  preserved  by 
an  old  servant  of  the  Company,  is  worth 
quoting,  as  giving  an  insight  into  the  mode  of 
conducting  a  barter  in  thos«s  distant  regions. 

"You  told  roe  last  year  to  bring  many 
Indians  to  tr:ide,  which  I  promised  to  do: 
you  tee  I  have  not  lied:  here  are  a  great 
many  young  men  come  with  me !  Use  them 
kindly.  Lit  them  trade  good  goods,  I  say. 
We  lived  hard  last  winter,  and  hungry,  the 
powder  being  short  measure  and  bad.  Tell 
your  servants  to  fill  the  measures  and  not  to 
put  their  thumbs  within  the  brims.  Take 
pity  on  us,  I  say.  We  paddle  a  long  way  to 
see  you.  We  tore  the  English.  Let  us  trade 
good  black  tobacco,  &ir  weight  and  hard 
tNvistcd.  LTave  pity  on  us.  Let  us  trade 
good  light  gunf,  small  in  the  hand  and  well 
made,  with  locks  that  will  not  freeze  in  llic 
winter.  Let  the  young  men  have  good 
measure  and  cheap  kettles,  thick  and  high. 
Give  us  gooJ  measure  of  cloth  :  let  us  see  the 
old  measure:  do  you  mind  mef  The  young 
men  love  you,  by  coming  so  far  to  sec  you. 
Take  pity,  I  say,  and  let  them  have  good 
things," 

From  the  contents  of  this  address,  we  can- 
not help  inferring  that  the  scale  of  weights 
in  use  among  the  early  traders  to  America 
was  not  very  different  from  that  de.scribcd  by 
Knickorbockcr  in  his  history  of  New  York  • 
where  it  is  humorously  stated  that  the  inva- 
riable Gustora  was  fi>r  a  Dutchman's  liand  to 
be  reckoned  as  ono  pound  and  his  foot  as  tno 
pounds. 

Having  delivered  this  oration  the  Indian 
and  his  people  proceeded  to  examine  tho 
"guns  small  in  the  bud,"  the  "kettles  thick 
and  high,"  end  such  other  things  as  took 
their  fancy,  for  which  they  then  commenced 
a  rapid  barter  with  their  skins.  The  Com- 
pany had  a  nominal  "stand.ird  of  trade,"  as 
it  was  called,  for  the  pretended  guidance  of 
their  several  factors,  but,  in  rcaliiy — a,s  one 
of  their  clerks  writes — to  deceive  those  who 
are  not  in  their  secretA.  In  all  dvdings  a 
beaver  skin  is  taken  as  a  standard  of  value, 
hence  every  article  is  looked  upon  and  reck- 
oned as  worth  so  many  beaver  skins :  it  i.s,  in 
fact,  the  Hudson's  Bay  currency.  The  above 
pretended  standard  of  trade  gave  twelve 
needles,  or  st.\  thimbles,  or  a  pound  of  pow- 
der, or  a  comb,  or  a  yard  of  gartering,  a>( 
equivalents  for  one  beaver  skin  ;  a  gallon  of 
brandy  was  equal  to  four  skins. 


Had  this  tariff  been  adhered  to,  the  profits 
on  the  trade  would  have  been  enormous.  In 
those  days  a  good  beaver  skin  was  worth 
twelve  shillings ;  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see 
how  favourable  this  pretended  scale  was  to 
the  Company.  But  the  tariff  was  only  a 
blind,  in  addition  to  making  two  gallons  of 
brandy  out  of  one  by  the  aid  of  water,  the 
factors  appear  to  have  adopted  a  scale  of 
their  own  construction,  which  no  doubt 
fleeced  the  Indians ;  who  had  no  alternativo 
but  to  take  the  measure  they  could  get,  or 
to  starve.  Ju.-il  us  packot-combs  and  cupper 
kettles  had  their  imaginary  equivalents  in 
be.tver  skins,  so,  was  there  also  a  scale — on  a 
similarly  sliding  principle — for  all  other  skim 
in  reference  to  that  of  the  benver.  Thus,  by 
a  factor's  fiction,  a  skin  of  the  beaver  was 
taken  as  equal  in  barter  to  two  white  or 
two  brown  foxes,  or  one  old  otter,  or  two 
prime  martens,  or  six  musquashes,  and  ao 
on.  Not  content  with  watering  the  brandy 
and  measuring  the  powder  in  small  mea* 
Burcs  with  their  thumbs  in.side  the  rim, 
they  multiplied  their  enormous  gains  by  false 
counting  of  skins,  and  so  mystifying  the 
table  of  equivalents  as  to  completely  bewilder 
the  untutored  Indian,  who  only  discovered 
the  fraud  when  he  came  to  reckon  up  hi< 
kettles,  knives  and  glass  beads  in  his  native 
hut  a  thousand  miles  distant,  and  compared 
them  with  the  number  of  skins  he  had  carried 
down  to  the  white  man's  fort 

In  this  manner  were  the  fur  purchases  of 
the  Company  carried  on  up  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  At  thai  period  an  enemy 
of  a  daring  and  dangerous  character  appeared 
in  the  very  heart  of  this  vast  American  pre* 
serve.  Attracted  by  the  reputed  richness  of 
those  regions  in  furs,  a  few  enterprising 
Canadian  traders  penetrated  beyrmil  the 
boundary  of  their  territories ;  and,  making 
their  way  by  the  streams  which  fell  into  Lak« 
Superior,  sought  the  Indians  of  the  Red 
River  and  Saskatchewan  country  in  their 
own  villages,  and  there  opened  a  trade  with 
them  on  terms  much  more  favourable  to 
the  natives;  who  were  not  long  in  finding 
the  advantage  of  bartering  close  to  their 
doors,  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  for 
their  skins  articles  at  far  more  moderate 
rates. 

Large  profits  and  a  ready  trade  soon  caused 
these  straggling  Canadians  to  tluck  into  the 
country  in  considerable  numbers,  and  to 
interferu  very  seriously  with  the  Hudson's 
Hay  Company ;  whoso  officers  at  length 
found  themselves  compelled,  in  self-defiance, 
to  iniit.itn  iho  plans  of  their  rivals  and 
to  estahlish  branch  factorie.s  and  dcpAtl 
at  various  spots  throughout  Uie  interior  of 
the  country.  Henceforward  a  fierce  and 
determined  opposition  was  engendered  b«p- 
Iwecn  the  contending  traders  ;  until,  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
the  Canadians  found  it  necessary  to  form 
theiDsolves    into   a   party   for   mutnal  self- 
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def«nck>,  ITiey  accordingly  enrolled  them- 
selves utiJcr  llio  naiiio  of  the  Xorth-wcst 
Coinpimy,  dividing  their  interest  in  future 
undertakings  into  twenty  shares  or  part^  but 
witiioiit  laying  down  any  money  capital.  They 
were  content  to  make  proportionate  contribu- 
tions of  goods,  according  to  the  iiitcrcfit 
held  by  each ;  and,  while  the  ditfercnt  share- 
boldcrs  unjertook  each  their  own  pnrt  in  the 
carrying  on  of  Ihc  up-country  traffic,  four  of 
the  most  influential  proprietors  were  hiuncd 
managers,  of  whom  two  remained  at  Mont- 
real, whilst  the  other  two  undert6ok  the 
dircction-jn-chief  of  the  country  trade;  each 
of  tlieiie  luiinagers  was  paid  a  commission  on 
the  buiiine8.s  transacted. 

Tlie  operations  of  this  new  Company — un- 
protected by  any  charter,  but  stimulated  by 
their  own  individual  interests — extended 
npidly  on  all  sides,  despite  the  violent  oppo- 
sition of  the  Chartered  Trappers.  In  a  few 
years  their  shipments  of  furs  to  Europe  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
whilst  their  various  establishments  gnVe  em- 
ployment to  more  than  double  the  numlx^r 
of  Uiose  attaclied  to  their  rivals'  factories.  It 
was  these  enterprising  traders  who  were  the 
first  great  [lionecrs  through  the  inferior,  ncro.-« 
the  Rocky  Mountain.'!,  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Ciilumbia  river  to  the  westward  of  thiit 
Tast  ranpe.  The  cjiample  had  been  set  them, 
on  a  small  scale,  by  the  early  French  settlers 
inCnn.idn;  luit,  until  the  formation  of  the 
North-west  Compan)',  nothing  of  any  extent 
had  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  opening 
up  the  country. 

With  n  view  to  cutting  off  the  supplies  of 
this  new  and  formidable  rival,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  made  a  grant  of  sixtfcn  Ihou- 
pand  square  miles  of  territory,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  to' Lord  Selkirk, 
one  of  their  most  influential  directors  and 
immediately  in  the  track  of  tlic  North- 
westers, as  they  were  called.  Tliis  hi.s  loniship 
undcituuk  to  colonise,  with  the  ostensible 
object  of  introducing  civilisation  amongst  the 
neighbourinft  tribes  of  Indians;  but  in  reality, 
as  the  sequel  fully  proved,  to  harass  their  op- 
ponents in  their  fur  trade.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  colony  of  half-cnstes  and  raw  Ork- 
Dcymen  had  been  formed,  that  the  servants 
of  the  two  Conjpanies  came  to  open  and 
deadly  blows.  Robbery,  assaults,  munler  in 
cold  blood,  were  resorted  to  by  cither  jmrty, 
to  the  heavy  loss  of  both  and  to  the  gain  of 
neither. 

At  length,  after  some  fifty  years  of  the 
most  Litter  opposition,  the  two  Companies 
were  amalgamated ;  anil,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-one,  the  whole  trade 
once  more  merged  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hudson's  Ray  factors.  The  capit.il  of  each 
Comi)atiy  was  at  that  period  made  np  to  a 
nominal  amount  of  two  hundred  tliousand 
pounds,  so  that  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  i.s  the  imaginary  capital  said  to  be 
lavcsled  in   tho  trado  of  three  millions  of 


square  miles,  about  one-third  of  that  sum 
being  really  the  total  of  subscribed  capital 
employed.  From  that  time  forward  then 
has  been  no  change  whatever  in  the  mod«  or 
extent  of  the  Company's  dealings. 

If  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  thc*fa(M 
of  the  Company,  the  same  at  least  cannot  h» 
said  of  the  thousands  of  Indiana  who  an 
still  left  the  sole  sad  reprcsentatirea  of  ones 
powerful  nations;  rude  and  barbarous  it  ii 
true,  but,  in  their  ages  of  primiiire  dariE* 
ness,  less  degraded,  less  brutal,  less  loat  to 
every  human  quality  of  goodness  thiin  an 
their  modern  types— the  consumers  and  th« 
consumed  of  the  white  men's  fire-water.  It 
is  sad  to  read  the  talcs  of  destm  •»;■•■.  '-.ij 
concerning  these  children  of  the  pi  ^ 

disc.ise  and  starvation  have  6\\  i  ,  ...Je 
valleys  and  populous  districts,  until  smcla 
families  and  sometimes  single  Indians  rcmaiB 
U»e  sole  remnants  of  the  warlike  tribes  that 
once  thronged  the  great  hunting-grounds  of 
the  North, 

The  decrease  arises  from  small  pox,  drask- 
enne.«s,  and  starvation.  Indians  in  their 
aboriginal  state  of  simplicity  supported  tliem- 
stlves  by  the  chase  and  fchiiifr,  in  which 
they  were  remarkable  adopts  with  the  rudest 
weapons.  Trappers  camo  amoiigeit  them 
and  taught  them  the  use  of  firearms,  with 
which  they  soon  became  as  skilful  aa  th«r 
teachers.  They  discovered  at  the  satnc  tini& 
that,  instead  of  hunting  buffaloes  and  deer  it 
was  better  to  shoot  or  trap  beavers,  niartensi 
wolverines,  bears,  and  such  animals  as  yielded 
furs,  with  which  they  could  purcha.sc  "ammu- 
nition, clothing,  finery,  and  a  variety  of  things 
they  soon  acquired  a  taste  for.  In  this  way 
they  shot,  and  traded,  and  lived  on,  until  at 
length  the  furred  anitnals  of  their  district 
became  scant,  or  until  many  of  their  belt 
men  became  old  and  no  longer  able  to  im 
the  fowling-piece.  Then,  when  the  usual 
number  of  skins  were  no  longer  forthcomings 
the  supply  of  ammunition  was  refuse^!.  Tht 
Indians  having  long  since  forgotten  their 
ancestors'  cunning  with  the  spear,  and  tht 
arrow.and  the  trap,  found  themselves  sudiloiilr 
deprived  of  their  sole  means  of  support.  Thei 
lives  may  now  be  said  to  be  held  in  the  hank 
of  the  Company's  factors,  who  may  thus  at 
any  time  virtually  order  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures  bv  "^ 
holding  from  them  the  means  of  subsist 

Amidst  the  crj'ing  evils  of  slavei »  .it 
its  worst  font),  in  its  worst  days,  thert 
was  one  evil  which  the  Legrecs  and  the 
Halcys  had  not  entailed  upon  the  captivs 
negro.  Toil  as  these  poor  slaves  might 
through  the  noon-day  of  their  darkened 
lives,  there  was  one  small  consolation  ner« 
denied  them  by  their  hardest  task-mnstm 
In  their  old  age,  when  infirmities  crept  oftt 
them,  they  were  still  housed,  and  fed,  woii 
clothed,  although  scarce  able  to  mnke  tl» 
slightest  return  in  labour.  But  in  Rupcitii 
Land,  where,  by  a  curious  old-world  fiction 
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it  id  pk-osantlj  supposed  that  BritJRh  kws 
and  British  virtues  arc  in  ibc  ascendant,  for 
the  govornmcnt  of  which  territory  a  royal 
charter  was  granted,  having  for  one  of  its 
expressed  objccta  the  pubhc  good  of  the 
people — in  this  land,  we  say,  the  Indians 
who  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
the  Company  are  deprived,  amidst  their 
inflrniilics,  of  the  means  of  cupporting 
themselves ;  and.  Jailing  this,  famine  and 
disease  sweep  them  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  not  without  interest  just  at  this  mo- 
ment to  find  that  one  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  held  their 
charter,  was  that  they  should  despatch  ships 
for  thp  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage. 
Nor  will  it  be  of  less  interest  to  notice  in 
what  manner  this  Company  were  reported  to 
haTe  been  the  cause  of  the  offer  of  a  premium; 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  the  British 
Government  to  any  one  who  should  succeed 
in  the  attempt  It  appears  certain  that,  du- 
ring the  first  hundred  years  of  their  charter, 
this  Company  made  no  more  tlian  two  at- 
tempts at  Arctic  discoTery ;  the  last  iiaving 
been  made  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
Bixtynine,  and  the  account  of  which  was  not 
published  until  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-sis 
years.  At  tho  end  of  another  period  of 
forty-six  years  their  third  Arctic  expedition 
W.1S  undertaken ;  being  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidcnco  Rct  on  foot  in  the  same  year  in 
which  they  made  application  for  a  renewal 
of  their  license  for  exclusive  trade ;  and, 
moreover,  at  about  tho  same  time  that 
another  expedition  was  being  fitted  out  by 
the  Government  under  Captain  Back.  It  is 
not  less  singular  and  significant  that  their 
next  and  latest  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  under  Dr.  Itac,  was  undertakt-n 
simultaneously  with  that  which  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-six  went  out  imder  Cap- 
tain Sir  John  FVankhn,  and  concerning  which 
BO  much  painful  suspense  has  been  felt.  In 
this  way  wo  perceive  that,  during  a  period 
of  little  less  than  two  hundred  yeai'si,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  set  on  foot  four 
expeditions  for  tho  purpose  of  Arctic  dis- 
covery. 

It  is  related  in  a  chapter  of  Middleton'a 
Geography,  published  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy-one — though  wo  would  hope 
•without  good  grounds  for  tho  statement — 
that  it  was  a  m.itter  of  public  notoriety 
that  Captain  Middlcton,  who  in  seventeen 
bundrecl  and  forty  had  been  sent  by  the  Go- 
vernment ujjon  a  voyage  of  Arctic  discovery, 
was  charged  with  having  received  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  bribe  from  the  members  of  the 
then  company  to  defeat  or  conceal  the  success 
of  the  undertaking;  and  that  the  Govern- 
meiit,  in  order  to  preclude  the  recurrence  of 
such  bribery,  passed  an  Act  for  the  cncourage- 
rnent  of  attempts  to  discover  tho  north-west 
passage,  with  a  liberal  premium  as  the  re- 
ward of  the  successful  adventurer,     Ilowever 


little  credit  we  may  be  diaposcd  to  give  to 
tho  impression  of  bribery  alluded  to,  the 
story  at  any  rate  shows  what  the  popular 
opinion  was  in  those  days  concerning  the 
morale  of  tho  Company. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  operations  of 
this  Company,  it  now  only  remains  to  ex- 
amine the  course  taken  by  the  North  .Ame- 
rican fur  trader  on  this  side  the  .Atlantic. 
London  is  the  great  centre  of  this,  not 
less  than  other  branches  of  commerce. 
Hither  come  the  investments  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  of  the  United  St.ites 
dealers,  and  of  those  from  Rus.<;ia  and  liiissian 
America.  Here,  too,  tho  dealings  lie  within 
a  limited  space.  Twice  a  year,  saks  nf  fura 
take  place  by  two  parties ;  one  of  those  is 
the  Company,  the  other,  a  gcntftmnn  who 
conducts  the  sales  of  all  the  skins  bidonging 
to  private  traders  which  find  their  way  into 
the  country.  Between  the.se  two,  the  trade 
is  about  equally  divided  ;  each  di.fposing  of 
furs  to  the  yearly  value  of  half  a  million 
sterling  in  this  market. 

For  a  month  or  six  weeks  previou.^  to  each 
of  those  periodical  sales,  the  noble  pile  of 
buildings  devoted  to  the  reception  and  assort- 
ment of  private  importers'  goods,  presents  an 
animated  and  interesting  appearance.  Lofty, 
wcll-aircd  warcrooms  are  thickly  studded 
with  wooden  stand.i,  piled  up  with  countless 
skins  of  ever}-  colour  and  quality.  The  visitor 
may  there  And  skins  of  the  same  animals 
ranging  in  value  from  sixpence  to  forty 
potmJs.  One  would  imagine  that  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  detect  this  ainajiing 
difference,  and  such  indeed  is  the  case  with 
the  party  of  workpeople  employed  at  a  long 
table  with  piles  of  pretty  looking  furs  before 
them.  These  skilled  hands  have  but  to  dide 
their  fingers  through  the  hairy  coverin|  of 
the  skin,  and  with  one  sharp,  experienced 
glance,  its  classification  into  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth  class  quality  is  at  once  de- 
termined ;  yet  the  eye  of  tho  stranger  would 
not  be  able,  at  first,  to  detect  the  varieties. 
x\iid  so,  no  doubt,  it  happens  with  the 
Indians  and  Trappers  of  America,  who  value 
all  beaver  Bkina,  or  martens'  tails,  by  one 
universal  standard.  The  private  importations 
hero  spoken  of,  arc  the  skins  purchased  by 
the  American  citizens  of  tho  States  of  their 
Indina  neighbours  and  shipped  from  New 
York  thitfly. 

Attending  these  bi-annual  sales  are  to  be 
seen  a  motley  crowd  of  Germans,  Pari.siuns, 
Turk;!,  Russians,  Grcck.'S,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
our  own  countrymen  for  the  supply  of  tlie 
home  trade,  Partioular  markets  take  off 
particular  qualities  and  kinds  of  skins.  Tho 
flnL'iit  of  any  are  sold  at  cnamious,  almost 
fabulous  prices,  for  the  Russians  ;  the  emperor 
and  chief  nobles  of  which  country  care 
only  for  such  furs  m  are  too  coolly,  on  ac- 
count of  their  scarcity,  to  be  williin  the 
reach  of  any  other  class  of  wearers.    Bear 
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skins  are  Ukcn  fur  Gcrmanj  uid  for  the  cap« 
of  our  Grenadier  Guirds.  Ni-xt  to  the 
Russiwia,  the  Grueks  and  Turks  arc  the  most 
costly  purchascre.  The  trade  in  this  country 
for  beaver  skins  is  all  but  annihilatoil,  owing 
to  tho  univcml  substitution  of  6ilk  hats  for 
those  made  of  the  former. 

The  use  of  furs  has  been  for  many  years 
on  the  decline  in  this  country,  and  even  such 
as  lire  still  in  dcmiuul  for  inutTs,  boas,  and  so 
forth,  owe  their  origin  to  English  rabbits, 
more  frvquently  than  to  aniiuiils  of  the 
American  wilds.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
men and  Common  Couneilmcn  of  London,  as 
well  as  the  Sheriffs,  have  their  rohws  and 
gowns  trimmed  with  tlic  fur  of  the  sable  or 
marten  according  to  their  rcspectivu  rank^. 
In  like  ii^finncr,  the  slalo  robes  of  the  no- 
bility and  mi^csty  arc  lined  with  ermine,  one 
of  the  most  costly  of  furs. 

Of  the  antiipiity  of  the  use  of  fur^  as  an 
article  of  dress,  there  is  ample  proof,  although 
it  is  not  BO  many  centuries  since  the  better 
kinds,  as  at  present  known,  were  very  rare 
and  costly.  In  the  account  handed  down  to 
us  of  the  wardrobe  of  Edward  the  First,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  furs  but  those  of  tho 
goat  and  the  lamb.  The  importation  of  foreign 
skins  became  a  matter  of  some  importance 
Tery  shortly  after  this  period  ;  doubtless  the 
profession  of  skinner  or  furrier  must  have 
De<»n,  even  in  those  "Jays,  a  very  lucrative  one, 
for  we  rciil  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  Thomas  Leggo  or  Lcgpct,  a  skinner, 
and  then  Ixird  Mayor  of  London,  whoso  de- 
Bcon<Unt<»  have  since  become  E^rls  of  Dart- 
mouth, was  so  exceedingly  rich,  that  he  lent 
the  king  three  hundred  pounds  to  aid  his 
majesty  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  Uie 
French. 

At  a  very  remote  period,  fiiirs  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Winchester,  St  Botolph, 
Stamford,  and  St.  Ives,  for  the  sale  of  furs. 
Various  statutes  have  been  passed  by  diflc- 
rent  monarchs,  from  Edward  the  Third  to 
Henry  the  Eighth,  regulating  the  use  of  furs 
of  several  kinds  by  particular  classes.  One  of 
the  oldest  of  ihesa  confines  the  use  of  furs 
of  all  kinds,  "to  the  Royal  family,  and  the 
prelates,  carls,  barons,  knights  •"^l  people  of 
Iloly  Church,  who  might  expend  by  the 
jear  one  hundred  pounds  of  their  benefices 
at  the  least" 

In  the  reign  of  the  last  Henry  a  Uw  was 
passed  forbidding  the  use  of  the  sable  to  any 
oelow  the  rank  of  Earl ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
up  to  the  reign  of  Eliaibctli,  but  few  of  the 
gentry  wore  any  richer  furs  than  those  of  the 
rftbbit.  On  the  Continent,  at  no  more  remote 
period  Hian  in  the  seventeenth  century,  laws 
were  in  existence  on  the  same  subject ;  the 
use  of  tlie  co.stIy  sable  being  there  confined 
to  kings  and  princes  only, 

In  connection  with  this  subject  there  is  a 
story  which  deserves  mention,  however  much 
it  may  be  scouted  hf  the  lovers  of  fairy  tales 
and  the  romance  of  childhood.    We  ourselves 


wotdd  wish  to  disbelieve  it;  but  it  rc«j 
nevcrthclcas,  very  like  fact  In  the  tale  i 
Cinderella,  tho  maiden  is  represented  i 
putting  on  a  pair  of  glass  slippers,  in  ^rhk 
to  dance  at  a  ball ;  indeed,  the  main  lnt«n 
of  the  story  hinges  at  length  in  these  sao 
slippers  of  glww.  To  spoil  all  this  pretty  r 
mance,  the  antiquarian  steps  in  with  h 
musty  parchments  and  assures  us  that  we  ai 
quite  mistaken  in  our  version  of  the  slor 
which  is  of  French  origin,  and  that  a 
blunder  of  an  ignorant  translator  has  cauM 
the  error.  The  slippers  were  really  of  sab! 
ftir,  and  the  French  for  snbic  being  ratV  w1 
mistaken  for  tare — glass,  and  nenc«  tl 
blunder.  The  same  learned  authority  tel 
Ufl  that  whilst  the  slippers  bcin^  of  gl«n  ta 
no  meaning,  their  having  been  composed  <l 
sable  carried  a  real  signiflcance,  inasmuch  i 
the  use  of  that  costly  fur  being  then  confine 
to  princea  of  royal  blood,  the  fairy  intends 
by  this  to  endow  Cinderella  with  "an  imtM 
lance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  that  rould  d< 
be  mistaken.  I  shall  be,  however,  mach  oA 
taken  if  the  English  natinn  do<i»  not  stood 
adhere  to  the  glass  version  of  o«r  beloTs 
Cinderella,  repudiating  all  antiquarian  inM 
pretations  and  translatians  of  every  kiad,  h 
generations  yet  to  come.  i 
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THB    AKTBCeOrVTS    0?   ArSTKAJJA.. 

TitAssponTATioT*  of  Criminals  to  the  Ata^ 
rican  colonies  having  ceased  from  the  con^ 
menccnicnt  of  the  war  of  indepondcnce,  th* 
jails  in  England  were  soon  overflowing  witb 
criminals  and  recking  with  disonsc.  The 
novcrnmcnt  therefore  determined,  upon  tb( 
favourable  representations  of  C)«ptain  Cook, 
to  form  a  penal  .<«eltlcmcnt  upon  that  poi  " 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  New  nollnml 
had  been  named  by  him  New  South  Wi 
There  ho  had  discovered  Botany  Bar, 
named  by  Banks  and  Solander — the  natnr*- 
lists  who  had  accompanied  Cook — from 
abundance  and  variety  of  iu  then  un' 
productions.  A  few  miles  to  tho  ni 
of  llotany  Bay  ho  hod  named  a  m, 
inlet  of  tho  ocean  Port  Jackson 
now  forms  the  harbour  of  Sydney 
beauty  and  extent  second  only  to  that  of 
Janeiro, 

No  time  was  lost  In  carrying   the  ae9 
scheme  into  operation.     Captain  Phillips 
selected  to   take  charge  of  the   cxpedil 
and  to  superintend  the  formation  of  the 
colony.     lie  sailed  fh)m  En;^land    in 
seventeen  hundred  and  ctghty-.scrcn,  am 
January  of  the  following  vcar  landed  at 
Jackson  with  seven  hundred  and  tifty 
convicta 

From  this  small  beginning  hare  sprunt 
various  intervals,  the  colonics  of  Australia 

Van  Dieman's  Land.     It  was  only  in  eiphl 

hundred  and  thirty>fivc,  that  Governor  Sir  !• 
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Bourko  came  down  from  Sydney  with  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  the  surrcyor,  and  a  few  others,  and 
laid  out  the  plan  of  the  town  of  Melbourne  on 
tlie  banks  of  llje  YiMra  Yarra.  However,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  system  of  transportation, 
many  tuorc  years  uiust  have  elapt^ed  before 
the  capabilities  of  this  extraordinary  country 
could  have  become  known.  There  were  no 
visible  inducements  to  attract  towards  it  any- 
private  enterprise.  It  was  not  until  the 
Govvmmcnt  had,  by  the  aid  of  the  criminals, 
caused  the  country  to  be  opened  up,  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil  to  be  made  known,  aad  the 
suitableness  of  many  of  its  districts  for  pas- 
toral purposes  to  be  quite  understood,  that 
emigration  properly  began.  Sixty-three  ycai  3 
ago,  nothing  but  the  existence  of  Australia 
was  known — now  it  is  a  foremost  figure  in 
our  picture  of  the  History  that  has  yet  to  be 
acted  in  the  world. 


IGNOBLE  CONDUCT  OF  A  NOBLEMAN. 

"What  should  I  do,"  says  the  phflanthro- 
ptst,  "  if  my  donkey  refuses  to  go?  Shall  I  flog 
him?"  The  philanthropist  shudders  at  the 
Tery  idea;  and  yet,  under  all  the  cirmm- 
stances,  what  is  a  man  to  do?  The  animal 
won't  move;  its  forelegs  arc  pertinaciously 
bent  forward  to  resist  any  forcible  shove  in 
an  advance  direction ;  its  ears  lie  close  down 
upon  its  scraggy  neck ;  its  eye  is  dull  with 
stubborn  resokition ;  and  I  don't  see  how  it 
is  possible  to  abstain  from  the  luxury  of 
breaking  one's  cudgel  on  iU  back.  But  after 
all,  what  is  a  donkey  ?  A  donkey  is  a  stupid, 
awkward,  obstinate,  slow-paced  animal ;  dead 
to  all  the  ordinary  excitement  of  life ;  it  has 
no  ambition,  and  therefore  doesn't  care  who 
gets  before  it  in  the  race;  it  has  no  heart, 
and  therefore  doesn't  care  how  much  its 
abominable  conduct  injures  or  alllicts  its 
benefactor ;  it  has  no  vanity,  and  therefore 
doesn't  care  what  contcnijituous  epithets  you 
heap  upon  its  head,  nor  how  vociferously  3'ou 
proclaim  it  to  be  an  ass.  You  will  oltscrvc 
that  in  the  above  definition  of  the  object  of 
my  abhorrence,  I  have  taken  care  to  abstain 
from  classinp  it  universally  and  affirmatively 
in  the  list  of  quadrupeds.  The  qunlities  bjr 
which  I  wi.'sh  it  to  bo  defined  ore,  its  obsti- 
nacy in  not  moving  forward  when  urged  to 
do  so ;  its  heartless  disregard  of  the  sunering 
JnRictcd  by  its  obstinate  j)crsistcncc  in 
standing  still ;  and  the  excessive  inclination 
■which  every  one  feels  to  despise,  in  its 
instance,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  to  break  every  bone 
in  its  skin.  In  fact,  the  object  of  ray  dis- 
like is  not,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the 
word,  an  ass;  he  has  only  two  leg:s;  and 
they  are  acknowledged,  1  believe,  to  be  rc- 
naark.nbly  handsome  legs;  he  has  beautiful 
»ubum  hair ;  the  finest  hazel  eyes  that  ever 
lowed  into  fire  or  melted  into  tenderness; 


flowed 
e  is  si 


X  feet  in  height ;  strong  as  Hercules, 


graceful  as  Apollo;  the  eldest  son  of  an 
ancient  baron  and  heir  to  his  grand  uncle, 
the  old  Marquis  of  Bartondyke,  with  a  terri- 
torial property  of  seventy-five  thousand  a 
year.  Yes!  Bertram  the  Normandalc  is  the 
person  who  has  roused  all  the  indignation 
which  I  have  feebly  endeavoured  to  give 
expression  to  by  these  allusions  to  cudgelling 
and  long  ears.  But  he  never  rcails ;  he  will 
never  see  this  slashing  attack.  If  he  did,  he 
would  not  understand  it  He  would,  pcrha[>s, 
think  it  a  compliment  I  will  lay  the  case 
before  an  attentive  universe  and  leave  the 
judgment  between  us  to  the  assembled  na- 
tions of  the  habitable  globe. 

In  the  first  place,  the  man's  ingratitude 
is  astonishing.  The  noble  halls  he  lives  in 
— the  historic  name  ho  bears — the  wealth 
he  is  in  expectation  of —  are  all-  owing  to 
mc.  I  don't  pretend  tliot  I  built  Barton- 
dyke  Castle,  or  inserted  him  in  the  peerage, 
or  drew  a  check  in  his  favour  for  a  couple 
of  millions  or  so  of  money ;  but  I  maintain 
that  I  was  the  means  of  putting  him  into  fiis 
present  situation,  and  rescuing  him  from  a 
life  of  vulgar  usefulness  and  unawloeratic 
activity  as  the  son  of  a  Y'orkshire  farmer. 
If  I  had  not  traced  him  out  step  by  step, 
followed  him  in  the  very  curious  incidents  of 
his  infancy,  and  saved  the  reputation  of  his 
Eainted  mother  by  the  discovery  of  the  wed- 
ding certificate  which  nia<le  her  the  legal 
wife  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Norman- 
dale,  he  xvould,  probably,  at  this  moment 
have  been  young  George  Cookson,  the  sup- 
posed son  of  the  yearly  tenant  of  Yellowleas 
farm.  I  have  been  the  maker  of  Bertram 
de  Normandalo,  and  now  he  thwarts  my 
wishes  in  the  most  mulish  and  insulting  man- 
ner.    But  yoii  shall  hear  : 

P'ive-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  hia 
father,  Lord  Normandale,  was  at  Oxford,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  man  of 
the  same  college  who  .soon  ncquired  an  ex- 
traordinary inHueriee  over  his  mind.  The 
only  8'»u  of  a  poor  pari.sh  clergymn!i,  Alfred 
Wintcrton  was  tho  suqiriso  of  the  whole 
University.  Bred  up  in  a  rural  villngc,  he 
seemed  to  know  the  grent  world  more  inti- 
mately than  the  lady  patronesses  of  Almack'a. 
Far  from  polite  society,  his  manners  would 
have  thrown  Chesteffleld  into  despair.  Tm 
poor  to  have  had  a  ptud,  ho  hunted  with  a 
courage  and  skill  which  made  him  the  admi- 
ration of  the  hunting  field  ;  he  played  billiards 
like  Jonathan  ;  was  [lerfect  ma.sttr  of  pi.stol 
and  small  sword ;  took  the  best  dnuhlc-first 
that  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  Oxford  ;  and 
was  preparing  to  say  farewell  to  Iho  scene  of 
so  nmcii  happiness  and  so  many  triumphi 
without  a  single  debt  1  Uis  power  over  Nor- 
ronndnle  was  magical. 

"  You  will  corac  and  sec  mc,  NormondaleP 
he  said,  as  they  stood  at  the  door  of  tho 
Angle  Inn,  while  the  tandem  wa.<!  getting 
ready,  which  was  to  convey  Winterton 
towards  Birmingham  on  his  way  home. 
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"I  will  wait  till  voor  dinner  hour;  but  I 
really  hope  I  don't  incomtnode  you." 

"Notin  the  least  That  is  one  of  Ihe  artificial 
methods  of  saying  you  are  sorry  you  came. 
I  tell  you  you  will  not  be  sorrj*  allcr  an  hour 
or  two.  Corae  in  !  I  will  introduce  you  to 
my  father." 

Thi.-y  ctitercd  the  low  porch,  traversed  the 
narrow  passage,  and,  passing  thcoiigh  a  low 
door,  found  themselves  in  the  kitchen.  At 
the  side  of  the  flrc-placc,  sat  an  old  man  with 
spectacles  on  noae,  intent  on  a  large  book. 

"Father  I"  said  Wintcrton,  "here  is  my 
fticrul,  Lord  Normandale,  come  to  sec  us ; 
you'll  make  him  welcome  for  my  sake,  till 
you  learn  to  like  him  for  his  own. ' 

"  Ah  !  my  lord,"  said  the  old  man,  rising 
and  taking  his  visitor's  hand,  "it  is  many 
years  since  I  heard  the  name  of  Normandale, 
except  from  Frederick  since  he  went  to 
college.  There  is  a  sound  in  it  that  recalls 
many  thoughts.  How  strange!"  he  added, 
as  the  sunshine  fell  on  the  young  noble's  fece, 
"will  tho.-<c  likenesses  nfrer  wear  out  I  But 
you  arc  welcome,  doubly  welcome.  Is  Effy 
returned  from  market?" 

"  Ydu  've  coqjurcd  her,"  said  Frederick, 
"  by  naming  her  nnnic.  This  moment  she  is 
dismounting  in  the  j'ard.     She's  here." 

The  (Icmr  opened,  and  the  same  person  who 
had  overtaken  Normandale  on  the  road 
entered  the  kitchen,  Slie  wore  still  the 
ecnrlft  elo.ik  which  had  attracted  his  notice, 
and  carried  the  basket  on  her  iimi.  The  veil 
was  lifted  up,  and  never  had  Normandale 
aacn  so  mdiandy  beautiful  a  face.  It  was 
the  face  of  bis  friend  Frederick,  softened  into 
feminine  loveliness,  and  presenting  all  the 
erpresaion  of  high  intellect  and  exquisite 
rcflnement  which  made  his  appearance  so 
remarkable. 

"  So,  you  be  here  aforo  I,"  sho  said  to 
Normandale,  without  waiting  for  the  cere- 
mony of  introduction.  "  You  do  ply  your 
pins  to  goo<l  purpose,  for  I  didn't  stay  ten 
minutes  at  Bill  Cookson's,  and  trotted  Jobler 
every  yani  o'  the  way.  And  how  be  ye, 
father?  Tvc  brought  ye  .uch  prime  beef, 
and  only  fippenco  a  pound." 

Lord  Normandale  bowed,  and  remained 
silent.  Wintcrton  seemed  not  at  all  astonished 
at  the  hrvjtquerie  of  his  sister's  manner,  and 
the  old  gcntlcraan  looked  at  her  with  a  bene- 
Tolcnt  smiile. 

"  You've  done  excellent  well,"  he  said, 
"and  now  put  it  before  the  fire,  and  see  that 
it  is  well  roasted  in  time  for  our  dinner  at 
two." 

She  laid  the  basket  on  the  floor,  and  tidting 
up  the  cloth,  discovered  a  largo  joint  all  ready 
for  the  spit. 

"  I've  heerd  ny,"  she  said,  "  that  folks 
always  like  best  what  they  cook  thcirselves. 
Perhaps  if  you  gave  the  spit  a  turn,  the  meat 
would  be  ail  the  better." 

"  Witii  all  my  heart,"  said  the  young  noble ; 
and  a  minute  more  saw  him  busy  watching 


the  motions  of  the  beef,  and  basting  it 
with  a  long  pewter  spoon.  Meanwhile,  his 
beautiful  companion  was  engaged  in  preparing 
the  plates,  boiling  vegetables,  laying  tho 
cloth  in  the  parlour,  and  in  all  ways  conduct- 
ing herself  like  a  rnaid-of-all-work.  But, 
her  .>itei)  "'''''  '■'"'  "■  fawn's ;  her  figure,  |j»nce- 
ful  beyond  the  reach  of, art;  and  the  turn 
of  her  arms  and  fall  of  her  shoulders,  were 
such  as  would  put  to  shame  the  colder 
beauties  of  tho  Medicean  statue.  Iler  smile 
was  irresistible ;  and  in  s])itc  of  the  rustic 
language  in  which  sho  expressed  herself,  there 
was  so  much  sense,  so  much  humour,  so 
much  mystery,  in  her  conversation,  that  Lord 
Normandale  never  felt  so  happy  in  his  life,  as 
when  he  sat,  hour  after  hour,  watching  her 
charming  movements,  and  listening  to  tho 
tones  of  a  voice  which  in  his  ear  was  musical 
as  is  .Vpollo's  lute.  If  he  forgot  for  a  mo- 
ment to  baste  the  now  rapidly  browning  meat, 
he  was  reprimandcf!  with  such  sharpness  and 
real  objurgation,  that  it  required  him  to  look 
at  the  lovely  lips  fi-om  which  the  scolding 
proceeded,  to  reconcile  hira  to  the  assaults  he 
sustained. 

When  all  was  re«dy,  tho  old  gentleman 
rose  from  his  book.  Frederick  re-rlesrended 
from  the  roof  where  he  had  resumed  his 
work,  when  Normandale  commenced  his 
cooking  operations.  Eupheniia  instructed 
her  assistant  in  the  art  of  laying  the  dishes 
on  the  table  ;  and  the  gentlemen,  when  duly 
summoned  to  take  their  places,  proceeded 
to  the  little  parlour.  The  lair  .spirit  who 
had  ministered  to  them,  however,  had  dia- 
appeaj'cd.  The  father  said  grace,  and  began 
the  repa.st  ;  and  Normandale  was  sunk  in 
grief  at  being  deprived  of  the  society  of  the 
fair  euuinirre. 

"  Effio  will  be  here  in  five  minute,',"  said 
Wintcrton;  "make  no  remark  on  the  scene 
that  has  pa.«it  She  doesn't  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  "her  morning's  occupations."  The 
door  o])cncd,  and  a  iiguro  walked  into  the 
apartment,  which  at  once  absorbed  the 
visitor's  attention,  and  nearly  deprived  him 
of  breath.  On  the  coiled  up  hair  of  the 
young  maiden  who  now  joined  the  circle,  was 
a  wreath  of  red  and  white  roses ;  her  shoulders 
were  bare ;  and  over  them  hung  a  scarf  of  the 
richest  lace — a  material  with  which  her  pink 
silk  gown  wa.s  profusely  omamcnled.  She 
carried  a  fan  in  her  band;  and  with  a  start 
of  surprise,  Nonnandale  caught  the  calm 
and  thoughtful  expression  of  her  eye.  It  re- 
minded him  of  a  portrait  in  his  gallery,  of  his 
aunt,  the  unhappy  Marchioness^  of  Barton- 
dyke,  the  loveliest  woman  of  her  time,  and  in 
her  fate  the  most  mi.serable.  lie  stood  up 
and  bowed.  Tlio  lady  returned  his  courtesy, 
and  kissing  her  father's  cheek,  sat  down  at 
his  right  hand  without  any  observation. 

"  liestored  to  rae  for  the  rest  of  tho  day. 
my  darling?"  said  the  futher ;  "to  be  ray 
conipnnion,  my  entertainer,  my  chapmcrt" 

"  Yes,  father !  I  have  strung  the  liarp,  and 
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have  a  new  song  of  my  own  to  submit  to  j^our 
judgment  Perhaps  Lord  Normandalfi  is  a 
connoisseur  T' 

••  A  lover  only,"  said  his  lordship,  "  but 
most  anxious  for  information." 

"  It  is  the  noblest  of  studies,"  she  sidd, "  for 
it  embraces  and  comprehends  all  others. 
What  are  all  studies  and  sciences  but  search 
after  the  hidden  harmonies  of  being?  What 
is  astronomy  but  a  listening  for  the  divine 
music  which  rings  through  space  ?  To  me,  it 
is  lilce  a  new  and  delightful  language  to  whose 
treasures  I  am  admitted — as  sometimes  is 
the  case  with  mesmeric  patients.  I  hear 
Homer  in  his  ori^nal  grandeur,  thrill  with 
the  raptures  of  Pindar,  or  mount  on  the 
wings  of  inspiration  with  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets—alt at  the  touch  of  the  strings  of  my 
poor  harp !  It  opens  out  to  me  landscapes 
among  Uie  Orecian  hills;  reveals  to  me 
valleys — richer,  ereener,  lovelier  than  ever 
by  between  the  liiUg  of  Gircassia — for  it  is 
my  book  of  landscapes,  my  traveller's  libruj, 
my  camera  obscura.  We  nave  no  other.  We 
can  afford  no  books,  we  have  time  for  no  accom- 
plishments.   Muac  supplies  the  want  of  all." 

When  the  cloth  was  removed  the  harp  was 
introduced.  No  Italian  prima  donna  ever 
lang  with  such  efTect  It  was  power,  it 
was  inspiration,  it  was  prayer.  Normandalc 
answered  to  every  touch  of  the  chords. 
"  How  surprised  I  am  1"  he  whispered.  "  How 
delighted  I  Delighted  by  your  matchless  voice, 
surprised  by  ue  strange  contrast  between 
what  you  were  on  the  back  of  Jobler,  or  pre- 
siding at  the  kitchen  fire,  and  what  I  see  you 
now — the  queen  of  dignity  and  song,  the 
priestess  of  mtelleet  and  passion." 

"There  arestrangeinconsistenciesin  human 
character,"  she  said.  "  In  yourself^  for  instance, 
the  artificial  rank  makes  you  altogether  igno- 
rant of  what  you  really  are.  The  baron's 
robe  hides  the  breast  of  the  wearer;  there 
may  be  a  heart  beneath  it — there  may  be 
nothing  but  selfishness  and  pride." 

"  I  think— I  know— I  feel— there  igmheart," 
said  Normandale,  his  cheek  flushing  and  his 
eyes  on  fire ;  "  last  of  all  the  world  should 
foa  be.  Miss  Winterton,  to  doubt  that  a  heart 
Is  here."  He  blushed  for  what  he  had  aaid ; 
it  was  too  open  a  declaration. 

"  Do  you  think  of  leaving  us  to-morrow,  or 
will  you  have  your  trunks  unpacked  and  take 
possession  of  our  spu<e  rooml"  inquired 
Frederick,  with  a  malicious  anile. 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  let  me  stay  with  you  as 
long  as  I  can  I  It  does  me  good ;  it  elevates, 
refines,  instructs  me." 

So,  he  took  possession  of  the  room ;  and 
great  was  the  surprise  of  his  retainers  at 
home,  great  the  anxiety  of  his  uncle,  the 
Marquis  of  Bartondyke,  when,  after  a  rilence 
of  more  than  two  years,  a  letter  reached  both 
establishments,  dated  from  Cairo,  to  say  that 
liOrd  Normandale  had  resided  there  for  some 
time,  and  was  now  at  the  point  of  death.  A 
confidential  servant  was  despatched  to  Egypt ; 
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he  arrived  barely  in  time  to  receive  < 
breath  of  the  English  nobleman,  who  si 
Struggled  to  say  something  which  dcatl 
rupted  before  the  sentence  could  be  fi 
"  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  Farmer  Cooki 
Frederick  knows  all — ^my  wife — my  w 

Now,  who  do  you  think  was  the  boy ' 
do  you  think  was  the  wife  t  Why,  the  h 
the  stubborn,  immovable  personage 
scribed  to  you  at  the  beginning.  It  wt 
tram  de  Normandale.  The  marriage  b 
EfBe  Winterton  and  the  enraptured  nol 
been  private — unknown  even  to  the  i 
plifihed  Frederick.  The  poor  girl  ha 
shortly  after  giving  birth  to  her  son,  1 
him  in  cham  of  ho-  friends  the  Cook 
Tellowleas  form,  with  a  sum  settled  oi 
by  Lord  Normandale  of  fire  hundred 
while  he  lived,  without  being  rcclahi 
his  parents,  or  having  the  secret  of  hi 
revealed.  Here  was  my  task :  I  had  ti 
out  evidence;  I  had  to  trace  the  livei 
the  Cooksons  from  their  earliest  days- 
to  discover  a  mole  on  the  left  shoulder 
unfortunate  infant;  I  had  to  inquire  ii 
real  position  in  life  of  the  Reverend  Re< 
Mirables ;  I  found  him  out  to  be  a  ro 
brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Bartondrkc^ 
had  retired  into  solitude  and  prieai^a  o. 
when  he  was  disappointed  in  lore ;  I  b 
go  into  Doctors'  Commons,  into  the  Regi 
tion  Courts  of  all  the  ^hops,  into  Chancci 
had  to  hold  endless  consultations  with  law; 
and  pickpockets,  and  policemen,  and  ee 
logists;  and  at  last  I  succeeded  in  aU 
attempts.  Bertram  de  Nonnandale  is  ack 
lodged  legitimate  heir  of  his  noble  &tber 
next  in  succession  to  the  finest  astat 
England. 

And  yet — would  you  believe  itt- 
wrctch  is  ungrateful,  dull,  phlegmatic,  v 
prcssible ;  and  wholly  unmanageable  afte 
Afl«r  all  this !  I  can't  got  him  to  do  a  a 
thing  to  reward  me  for  all  my  pains.  I 
know  what  to  do  with  him — whether  to 
him  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge — whethi 
make  him  fall  in  love  with  a  countess  ii 
own  right,  or  with  a  tinker's  daughter. 
shall  of  course  fight  a  duel,  and  travel 
Italy ;  but  when  to  do  it,  when  to  star 
Ostend,  whom  to  fight  with,  and  wti 
fight — all  is  utterly  at  a  stand  still,  be< 
he  is  BO  ridiculously  slow;  so  pre|i 
roosly  and  anninely  obstinate.  He  < 
go  anywhere  or  do  anything.  I  can  nt 
the  donkey  to  stir  I 

In  fact,  I  am  stuck  in  the  beginnin 
my  second  volume,  and  am  bound  to  if 
this  blockhead's  adventures  over  thrfe. 
the  mean  time  the  following  advertae 
concerning  this  Beast,  is  perpetually  st 
at  me  out  of  all  manner  of  periodicals: 

"  Early  in  the  year  will  be  published 
Hope  of  the  Bartondykes,  an  Hist 
Novel,  in  Three  Volumca.  Truth  is  i 
Umes  stranger  than  fiction." 
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Can  this  bo  the  region  of  cinders  and  co&I- 
dust,  which  we  have  traversed  before  now, 
divers  time.s,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  when 
Uie  dirty  wind  rattled  as  it  c«nic  against  us 
charged  M-ith  fine  particles  of  coal,  and  the 
natural  colour  of  the  earth  and  all  its  vege- 
tation might  have  bcea  black,  for  anything 
our  cycfi  could  see  to  the  contrary  in  a  waste 
of  many  miles  ?  Indeed  it  is  the  same 
country,  though  so  4dtercd  that  ou  thi« 
present  day  when  the  old  year  h  near  its 
Ia.st,  the  North  Eaet  wind  blows  white,  and 
all  U«c  ^ound  U  while — pure  while — ^inso- 
much  that  if  our  lives  depended  on  our  iden- 
tifying a  mound  of  ashe;^  as  we  jar  along  thij 
liiniiiiighaiii  and  Wolverhampton  liailway, 
wc  could  not  find  a  handful. 

The  liun  shines  brightly,  tliough  it  is  a  cold 
coM  sun,  thia  piercing  day ;  and  when  the 
Birminghaoi  tunnel  disgorges  us  into  the 
froHty  air,  wc  find  the  pointi^inan  housed  io 
no  uicr«  box,  but  in  &  resplendent  pavilion, 
all  lidL'Wellcd  with  dazzling  icicles,  the  least 
a  yard  long.  A  radiant  puiiitswan  he  should 
be,  wc  (liiak,  invei>tud  by  iiiiries  with  a  drcsA 
of  rainbow  hues,  and  going  round  and  round 
in  sonic  gorgcouisly  playful  manner  on  a  gold 
and  silver  pivot  But,  he  has  changed  neither 
hiii  Htuut  great  coat,  nor  bi«  stiff  hat,  nor  his 
sti  if  altitude  of  watch ;  and  aa  (Kko  the  gliostly 
da;;ger  of  Macbeth)  he  marBhals  ub  tho  way 
that  wc  were  going,  we  abserve  him  to  be  a 
mortal  with  a  red  face — red,  in  part  from  a 
goasonablo  joviality  of  spirit,  and  in  part  from 
frost  and  wind — with  the  encrusted  snow 
dropjiitig  silently  off  his  outstrctcheil  arm. 

KciiJi'r  than  ever  are  the  vi-ry  red-brick 
little  liauscs  outside  Hinuingliom — all  staring 
at  tlic  railway  iu  tho  &oowy  weather,  hke 
ptotliortc  cid  men  with  white  headi  Clean 
iinon  drying  in  yardseeoms  ill- w.ished,  against 
the  intense  white  of  tho  landscape.  Far  and 
near,  the  till  tall  cbinmeys  look  out  over  one 
another's  shoulders  for  thii  swart  ashes 
familiar  to  them,  and  can  disi-em  nothing 
but  snow.  Is  this  the  snigko  of  other  chim- 
Dcys  setting  in  so  heavily  from  the  north- 
east, and  overclouding  the  Mhort  brightness 
oi  the  day  ?  No.  By  the  North  Pole  it  iis 
more  snow  I 

Making  directly  at  ub,  and  flying  almost 
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horizoi^tally  before  the  wind,  it  rushes  against 
the  train,  in  a  dark  blast  profusely  speckled 
as  it  were  with  drifting  white  feathers.  A 
sharp  collision,  though  a  harmk-ss  one  I  No 
wonder  that  tiic  engine  seems  to  have  a 
fearful  cold  in  his  head.  No  wonder,  with 
a  deal  of  out-door  work  in  such  a  winter,  tliat 
he  is  very  hoarse  and  very  short  of  breatli, 
very  much  blown  when  we  come  to  the  next 
statioo,  and  very  much  given  to  weeping, 
snorting  and  spitting,  all  tJie  time  he  stops  I 

Which  is  short  enough,  for  these  little  up- 
stairs stations  at  the  tops  of  high  arches, 
whence  we  almost  look  down  thi;  chimneys  of 
scattered  workshops,  and  quite  inhale  their 
smoke  as  it  comes  pufUng  at  us — these  little 
upstairs  stations  rarely  seem  to  do  much 
business  anywhere,  and  just  now  arc  like 
suicidal  heights  to  dire  from  into  depths  of 
snow.  So,  away  again  over  the  moor,  where 
the  cknking  serpents  usually  writhing  above 
coal-pits,  are  dormant  and  whitened  over 
— this  being  holiday  time — but  where  those 
grave  moasturs,  the  blast- furnaces  which  can- 
not stoop  to  recreation,  are  awake  and  roar- 
ing. '^<iVi\  a  flmoky  village ;  now,  a  chimney ; 
now,  a  dormant  serpent  who  seems  to  have 
been  benumbed  in  tlic  act  of  working  bis 
way  for  shelter  into  the  lonely  little  engine- 
house  by  tho  pit's  mouth  ;  now,  a  pond  with 
bUck  specks  sliding  and  skating  -,  now,  a  drift 
with  simikr  specks  half  sunken  in  it  throwing 
snowballs;  now,  a  cold  white  alL'ir  of  snow 
with  lire  blazing  on  it ;  now,  a  dreary  open 
space  of  mound  and  fell,  snowed  smoothly 
aver,  and  clo.sed  in  at  hist  by  sullen  cities  of 
chimneys.  Not  altogether  agreeable  to  think 
of  crossing  such  space  without  a  guide,  and 
bluing  swallowed  by  a  long-abandoned,  long- 
forgotten  shall.  Not  even  agreeable,  in  thta 
undermined  country,  to  think  of  bid  f-a -dozen 
raiUvaj  arches  with  tho  train  u]ion  them, 
suddenly  vanishing  through  the  snow  into 
the  excavated  depths  of  i»  coal-forest. 

Snow,  wind,  ice,  and  Wolvorhainpton^-all 
togcthi.-r.  No  carriage  at  the  station,  every- 
thing snowed  up.  So  much  the  better.  The 
.Swan  will  take  us  under  its  warm  wing, 
walking  ur  riding.  Where  is  the  Swan  s 
nc.Hti  In  the  market-place.  So  much  the 
belter  yet,  for  it  is  market-day,  and  there  wJU 
be  A'>UR-tliiing  to  see  from  tho  Swan's  nest. 

Up  the  Etrc«ta  of  Wolverhampton,  whcra 


the  doctor's  bright  door-plato  ia  dimmed 
U  if  Old  Winter's  brcntli  were  on  it,  ami  iho 
lawyer's  office  window  is  appropriately  misty, 
to  llio  markct-placti :  where  we  find  a  clkccrfui 
bustle  and  plenty  of  people — for  the  inosl 
part  pretending  not  to  like  the  &now,  but 
liking  it  very  much,  as  people  generally  do. 
The  Swan  is  a  bird  of  a  good  subiitantial  brood, 
worthy  to  be  a  L-ountry  cousin  of  the  hospitable 
Hen  and  Chicketia,  whose  company  we  liave 
deserted  for  only  a  few  iiours  and  with  whom 
we  shall  roost  a^'ain  at  Binninghaiu  to-nigliL 
The  Swan  ha:s  bountiful  coul-counlry  notions 
of  Qring,  snug  homely  rooms,  cheerful  windows 
lookinp;  down  upon  the  clusters  of  snow}- 
unibrcllas  in  the  market-place,  and  on  the 
chaffering  and  chattering  which  is  pleasantly 
hushed  by  the  thick  white  down  lying  so 
deep,  and  softly  falling  still.  Neat  bright- 
eyed  waitresses  do  the  honours  of  the  Swan. 
The  Swan  id  con  tide  nt  about  its  tioup,  is 
troubled  with  no  di»trii.st  concerning  cod- 
fish, speaks  the  word  of  promise  in  relation 
to  an  enonuoua  chine  of  roa.st  beef^  one  of 
the  dishes  at  "  the  Ironmasters'  dinner," 
which  will  be  disengaged  at  four.  The  Iron- 
masters'  dinner!  It  has  an  imposing  »ound. 
We  tliink  of  the  Iroumagters  joking,  drinking 
to  their  Ironrai^tresses,  clinking  their  glasses 
with  a  metallic  ring,  and  comporting  them- 
selves at  the  festive  board  with  the  might  of 
men  who  have  masteretl  Iron. 

Now  for  a  walk !  Not  in  the  direction  of 
the  funittC(!S,  which  wo  will  seo  to-night  when 
darkncivi  shall  Bet  olf  the  lires ;  but  in  the 
country,  witli  our  faces  towards  Wales.  Say, 
ye  hoary  finger-posts  whereon  the  name  of 
picturi'sipie  old  Shrewsbury  ia  written  in  clia- 
nictersof  frost ;  ye  hedges  lately  bare,  that  have 
burst  into  snowy  foliage;  ye  gliltering  trees, 
from  which  the  wind  blows  sparkling  dust; 
ye  high  drills  by  the  roadside,  which  are  blue 
a-top,  where  ye  are  seen  opposed  to  the  bright 
red  and  yellow  of  the  horizon ;  say  all  of  ye, 
is  summer  the  only  season  for  enjoyable 
walks!  Answer,  roguish  crow,  alighting  on 
a  sheep's  back  to  pluck  his  wool  olf  fur  an 
extra  blanket,  and  skimming  away,  so  black, 
over  the  white  field;  give  us  your  opinion, 
swinging  ale-house  signs,  and  coscy  little 
bars;  speak  out,  farrier's  shed  with  faces  all 
a-glow,  fountain  of  sparks,  heaving  bellows, 
and  ringing  music ;  tell  u^i,  cottage  hearths 
and  sprigs  of  holly  in  cottjige  windows ;  be 
eloquent  in  praise  of  wintry  walks,  you 
■uddcn  blasts  of  wind  that  posa  like  shiver- 
ings  of  Nature,  you  deep  raids,  you  solid  frag- 
ments of  old  hayricks  with  your  fragrance 
frosen  in  I  Even  you,  drivers  of  toiling  cart-;, 
coal-laden,  keeping  company  together  behind 
your  charges,  dog-attended  and  basket-be.ar- 
mg :  even  you,  though  it  is  no  easy  work  to 
Stop,  every  now  and  then,  and  chip  the  snow 
away  from  the  clogged  wheels  with  picks, 
will  have  a  (air  word  to  say  for  winter,  will 
jaw  not ! 

Down  to  the  solitary  factory  in  the  dip  of 


then 
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the  road,  deserted  of  holiday-makers,  and 
where  the  water-mill  ii»  frozen  up — then 
turn.  As  we  draw  nigh  to  our  bright 
again,  tlio  early  evening  is  closing  in, 
cold  increases,  the  snow  deadens  and  darki 
aiul  lights  spring  up  in  the  .shops.  A 
walk,  ankle  deep  in  snow  the  whole  Mnj. 
Wc  must  buy  some  stockings,  and  borrow  tbft 
Swan's  slippers  before  dinner. 

It  is  a  mercy  that  we  step  into  the  tOT> 
shop  to  buy  a  pocket-comb  too,  or  the  pr«tir 
child-customer  (as  it  seems  to  us,  the  <wn 
other  customer  the  elderly  lady  of  the 
shop  has  lately  had),  might  have  stood  dir; 
between  the  two  puzzles  at  one  shilling  ei 
iinlil  the  putting  up  of  the  shutters.  But, 
incursion  of  our  fiery  faces  and  snowy  d 
coupled  with  our  own  individual  rcc* 
mendation  of  the  puzzle  on  the  right 
happily  turn  the  scale.  The  best  of  pool 
combs  for  a  shilling,  and  now  for  the  stockit. 
Dibbs  "  don't  keep  'em,"  though  he  writes 
that  ho  docs,  and  Jibbs  h  bo  beleaguered  ^ 
country  people  making  market-Uay  and 
Christmas-week  purchases,  that  his  sho 
chukod  to  the  pavement  Mibbs  in  the 
for  our  money,  and  ilibbs  keeps  evcryt. 
in  the  stocking  line,  though  he  may  iiot 
aclly  know  where  to  find  it  Iluwevip  )..■  n 
what  wo  want,  in  an  inaccessible 
going  up  ladders  for  it  like  a  l;ii 
and  a  very  good  article  it  ia,  and  a  very  ci._ 
worthy  trader  Mibbs  i.s  and  may  Mihl>s  in. 
crease  and  multiply!  Likewise  young  Milt^ 
unaoquiilnted  with  the  price  of  anything'  ia 
stock,  and  young  Mibbs's  aunt  who 
to  the  ladies'  department 

The  Swan  is  rich  in  slippers — in  those  gi 
old  Hip-dap  inn  slippers  which  nobo«ly 
koop  on,  which  knock  double  knocks 
every  stair  as  their  wearer  comes  down  s 
and  fly  away  over  the  banisters  before  tb 
have  brought  him  to  level  ground.  Rich 
is  the  Swan  in  wholesome  wcll-cookcd  dinner, 
and  in  tender  chine  of  beef,  so  brave  in  siM 
that  the  mining  of  all  the  powerful  Iroft' 
niaslerH  is  but  a  sufficient  outlet  for  its  gravj. 
Rich  in  things  wholesome  and  sound  tsi 
unpretending  is  the  Swan,  except  that  *» 
would  recommend  the  good  bird  not  to  dip0 
beak  into  its  sherry.  Under  the  chaic* 
fruit)  snow  and  wind  to  hot  soup,  drawn  T$i 
curtains,  fire  and  candle,  we  ob.scrre  onr 
demonstrations  ot  first  to  be  very  like  tbt 
engine's  at  the  little  station ;  but  thcj 
side,  and  we  dine  vigorously — another  tr 
to  a  winter  walk! — and  finding  that 
Swan's  ideas  of  something  hot  to  drink 
just  and  laudable,  wo  a<lopt  tho  same,  wi 
emendations  (in  the  matter  of  lemon  chi( ' 
of  which  modesty  and  total  altstinence 
ciples  forbid  the  record.  Then,  tliii 
drowsily  ami  delightfully  of  all  things 
have  occurred  to  us  during  the  htst  four 
twenty  hours,  and  of  most  things  thai 
occurred  to  us  during  the  lost  four«^ 
twenty  years,  we  sit  in  arm  chairs;,  aaobiT 
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basting  before  the  fire — plnythings  for  in- 
Tancy — creatures  to  bo  asked  &  favour  of — 
until  aroused  hy  the  Iragranco  of  hot  lea  and 
nmflBds.  Thcso  we  have  ordered,  principally 
as  a  ])orfuinc. 

Th<.-  bill  of  the  Swan  is  to  be  commended 
as  not  out  of  proportion  to  its  pluuingw  ;  and 
now,  our  walking  shoes  being  dried  and 
baked,  we  must  get  them  on  somehow — for 
the  rosy  driver  with  his  carriage  and  pair 
who  is  to  take  us  among  the  tires  on  the 
blasted  lieath  by  Bilston  announces  from 
under  a  few  shawls,  and  the  collars  of  three  or 
four  coats,  that  we  must  be  going.  Awiiy 
wv  go,  obedient  to  the  summons,  and,  having 
taken  leave  of  the  lady  in  the  Swan's  bar 
opposite  the  xloor,  who  is  almost  rustled  out 
of  her  glass  case  and  blown  up  stairs  when- 
ever the  door  opens,  wo  are  presently  in 
outer  darkness  grinding  the  snow. 

Soon  the  fires  begin  to  appear.  In  all  this 
ashy  country,  there  is  still  not  a  cinder  visible; 
in  ail  this  land  of  smoke,  not  a  stain  upon  the 
universal  white.  A  very  novel  and  curious 
sight  is  presented  by  the  hundriiN  d'  "■'■■if 
fires  blazing  in  the  miibt  of  the  cold  ■ 
They  illuminate   it  vary  little.     J:-  :     , 

the  construction  of  a  furn»ce,  kiln,  or  chimney, 
admits  of  a  tinge  being  thrown  upon  the  pale 
ground  near  it;  but,  generally  the  fire  bums 
in  its  own  sullen  ferocity,  and  the  snow  lies 
impasjiive  and  untouched.  There  is  u  glare 
in  the  sky,  flickering  now  and  then  over  the 
greater  furnaces,  but  the  earth  lies  stilf  in  its 
winding  sheet,  and  the  huge  corpse  candlet 
burning  above  it  alfcct  it  no  mure  than 
colossal  tapers  of  state  move  dead  humunity. 

Sacrificial  altars,  varj'ing  in  size,  but  all 
gigantic,  and  all  made  of  ice  and  snow, 
abound.  Tonguesof  flame  shoot  up  from  them, 
and  pillani  of  tire  turn  and  twist  upon  them. 
Fortrcsises  on  fire,  a  whole  town  in  a  bluze  ; 
Moscow  newly  kindled,  wo  sue  fifty  limes ; 
rattling  and  crashing  noises  strike  the  ear, 
and  the  wind  is  loud.  Tliun,  crushing  tho 
snow  with  our  wheels,  and  sidling  over  hil- 
locks of  it,  and  sinking  into  drifts  of  it,  we 
roll  on  softly  through  a  forest  of  conflagration ; 
the  rosy-faced  driver,  concerned  for  the  honour 
of  his  locality,  much  regretting  that  many  fires 
arc  making  holiday  to-night,  and  that  we  see 
so  few. 

Come  we  at  last  to  the  precipitous  wooden 
Kteps  by  which  we  arc  to  be  mnst-hcaded  at  a 
railway  station.  Good  night  to  rosy-face,  the 
cheeriest  man  we  know,  and  up.  Station  wry 
gritty,  ns  a  general  characteristic.  Station 
very  diiik,  the  gas  being  frozen.  Station  very 
cold,  ns  any  timber  cabin  suspended  in  the 
air  with  such  a  wind  making  lunges  at  it, 
would  be.  Station  very  dreary,  being  a  sta- 
tion. Man  and  buy  behind  nioni-y-taking 
partition,  checking  account.-;,  and  not  able  tu 
unruvel  a  knot  of  seven  and  .si.xpcnce.  Small 
boy  with  a  large  package  on  his  back,  like 
Christian  with  his  bundle  of  i-ins,  sent  down 
l&to  Ihe  snow  an  indefinite  depth  and  distaacc, 


■with  instructions  to  "  look  shar})  in  delivering 
that,  and  then  cut  away  btt<!k  here  for 
another."  Second  small  boy  in  search  of 
basket  for  Mr.  Brown,  unable  to  believe  tliat 
it  is  not  there,  and  that  anybody  can  have 
dared  to  disappoint  Urown.  Six  third-class 
jiassengers  prowling  about,  and  trying  in 
the  dim  light  of  one  oil  lamp  to  read  with 
interest  the  dismal  tinie-bilia  and  notices 
about  throwing  stones  at  trains,  upon  the 
walls.  Two  more,  scorching  themselves  at 
tho  rusty  stove.  Shivering  porter  guing  in 
and  out,  bell  in  h.ind,  to  look  fur  the  train, 
which  is  overdue,  finally  gives  it  up  for  the 
present,  and  puts  down  tho  bell — also  lh« 
spirits  of  the  passengers.  In  our  own  inno 
cence  we  repeatedly  mistake  the  roaring  of 
the  nearest  furnace  for  the  approach  of  the 
train,  run  out,  and  return  covered  with  igno- 
miny. Train  in  sight  at  last — but  the  other 
train — which  don't  stop  here — and  it  seems 
to  tear  tho  trembling  station  limb  from  limb, 
as  it  rushes  through.  Finally,  some  half-an- 
hour  behind  its  time  through  the  tussle  it 
has  had  with  the  snow,  comes  our  expected 
engine,  .shrieking  with  indignation  and  grict 
Anil  as  we  pull  the  clean  white  coverlid  over 
us  in  bed  at  Dirmingham,  we  think  of  the 
whiteness  lying  on  the  broad  land.scape  all 
around  for  many  a  frosty  winclj-  mile,  and 
Clid  that  it  makes  bed  very  comfortable, 
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It  'm  unfurtunalo  fur  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  great  truths  of  science,  that  learned 
men  have  always  amused  themselves  by 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  unlearned; 
clothing  tho  hi-itory  of  their  investigations 
in  pedantic  and  t<.'chnical  language.  We  can 
comprehend  whj*  tho  medical  man  should 
wish  to  conccil  tho  nature  of  his  remedies 
from  the  nervous  patient  by  using  a  hiero- 
glyphic to  which  only  the  profession  possess 
the  key:  but  it  is  quite  indefensible  that  in- 
terc)<ting  and  elevating  subjects  should  bo 
rendered  unintelligible  and  rcpuLsive  to  the 
mass  of  rc-adcrM  who  have  not  time  to  ma<;ter 
the  slang  of  each  branch  of  science,  hy  th& 
adoption  of  an  arbitrary  vocabulary,  itself 
requiring  apeciul  study.  Although  in  nature, 
everything  is  sublimely  .simple,  the  initiated 
render  everything  complicated  by  overlaid 
explanation,  concealing  their  ignorance  bj 
formidable  word.s. 

As  science  advances,  the  tangled  vreb  is 
gradually  unravelled.  What  ajiiitarcd  to  be 
confused  and  unconnected,  is  seen  to  blend 
harmoniously  in  a  general  action  regulated 
by  a  coiimioii  law.  Formerly,  ns  the  botanist 
l(K)kod  around  upon  tho  infinitely  varied  vege- 
tation of  the  world,  and  saw  jilants  clothing 
tho  whole  snrfai:u  of  the  globe,  in  endless 
wealth  of  ditlering  forms;  the  mi^rlity  oak 
and  the  minute  duckweed,  the  baobab  count- 
ing six  thou.sand  years  of  life,  and  tho  fungua 
springing  up  in  a  night ;  all  varying  in  con- 
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fbmiation,  jn  colour,  in  wre,  in  dumtion,  in 
«Tery  appurcnt  particular ;  it  appeared  to 
him  altogether  hopeless  to  brinf;  tlieise  mar- 
vcllouslj  different  Ptructuros  under  one  gene- 
ral la^F  of  production  and  of  growth;  or  to 
trace  the  hxmiony  of  their  functionft.  But 
the  microscope  has  bronRht  new  eyes  to  man ; 
and,  after  yearn  of  patient  inrcstigation,  the 
great  result  was  obtained  which  was  exjireased 
in  a  former  paper;*  that  the  basis  of  all 
tlie  vegetation  of  the  world  is  a  little  closed 
vesJde,  composed  of  a  membrane  usually  trans- 
parent and  colourless  aa  water; — the  vege- 
table cell.  At  first,  perhaps,  tliis  idea,  so 
noTcl  to  the  botanist  of  the  old  school  and 
apparently  so  opposed  to  the  efidence  of  the 
nnassistcd  ri^on,  is  difficult  to  grasp;  but 
when  wo  have  satisfled  ourselves,  as  wo 
easily  may,  that  even  tho  hardest  portions 
of  vegetables — stich  as  wood — arc  capable 
of  being  resolved  into  cells  no  les*  fhnn 
the  softest  vegetable  slime,  and  that  tho 
processes  of  production  and  nutrition  are 
regulated  in  both  by  the  same  great  laws, 
we  begin  to  comprehend  how  marvellouslr 
this  aphorism  of  the  universality  of  the  cell 
•iniplifies  botanical  research. 

Tl>e  simple  relation  thus  established 
throughout  tho  vegetable  kingdom,  enables 
tu  to  reduce  our  investigation,  to  the  simplest 
fonn,  at  tho  samo  time  that  we  include  in 
thciu  the  wholo  vegetable  world.  As  the 
bulk  of  every  plant,  whether  great  or  small, 
is  only  an  aggregation  of  the  sepanitc  cells  ; 
so  the  life  of  the  whole  plant  is  but  the  sum 
of  the  vitality  of  each  indi'Nidual  cell.  Every 
cell  being,  in  itKcIf,  a  diKtinct  structoro,  cariy- 
ing  on  independent  vital  processes,  possesses, 
ncces-ssarily,  an  independent  vitality ;  and 
thus  in  studying  tho  life  of  a  plant  cell  indi- 
vidually, we  shall  also  be  rontemjilating  the 
life  of  the  whole  plant  Tho  first  ncccgaity 
of  cell-life  i-s  of  course,  nutrition,  and 
before  the  cells  can  be  agglutinated  together  or 
incTX3ascd  in  sire,  they  must  receive  nourish- 
ment from  without  The  materials  for  this 
nourishment  are  chiefly  gases  ; — carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  of  which  the 
philosophical  Schiller  sings — 

Foar  element*  in  on«  Arm  band 
Give  form  to  life,  build  ica  and  land. 

These  four  great  organic  elements  the  plant- 
coll  receive*  in  the  lorm  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
atmospheric  air,  water,  and  ammonia  ;  to- 
gether with  these  it  takes  up  certain  salts  and 
metals.  The  question  which  here  presents 
itself  is,  how  does  this  globular  vesicle,  which 
has  no  aperture,  obtain  these  materials  of 
nutrition ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  do  they 
arrive  at  the  interior  of  the  cell  f  The  first 
fact  to  be  observed  in  solving  this  important 
problem  i-s  that  the  cell  receives  no  food 
which  is  not  dis.solvcd  in  water.  All  itsnou- 
rgbinciit  is  obtained  by  the  absorption  of  a 
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nutritivp  "'"■' — f»n  nqtieous solution  of  then** 
terials  II  Tliis  function  rannot  be  too 

strongly  ]  :>n  the  mind ;  the  passage  of 

nutritiv  ugh  tho  walls  of  the  cell  jg 

the  univ  1 1 is  of  growth  in  both  anii 

and  vegetable  king<lom  ;  it  Is  a  process 
the  due  perforroanc*  of  which  the  cxiste 
of  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  creati 
is  intimately  connected.  It  depends  upon 
physical  law,  with  examples  of  which  ctvit 
one  is  fiuniliar.  If  one  end  of  a  piece  M 
sponge  be  immersed  in  water,  the  fluid  wiD 
ascend  throughout  tho  cells  oT  the  spongt, 
and  will  moisten  that  part  which  is  not  a» 
Immcrsetl.  The  same  Ofteration  may  be  m«|| 
still  more  rapidly  exemplified  on  dipping  t 
lump  of  white  sugar  into  water  at  one  es> 
tremity.  This  law  holds  truo  of  gutt* 
and  it  explains  the  process  by  whk%  flw 
plant  receives  its  nourishment 

The  nutritive  fluid,  being  brought  in  con- 
tact with  tho  external  wall  of  the  ccIL 
passes  in  by  a  processpreciscly  timilnr  to  that 
which  was  seen  in  the  sponge  and  the  fiu^m 
— travelling  from  one  cell  to  the  i.  '  ~.;i 

it  permeates  the  whole  plant     Aii^  i  , 

same  holds  true  of  ga.ses,  the  aqiif'i.i,>,  »  nr.our 
in  tho  atmosphcro  is  no  less  active  in    aiding 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  than  the   liqura 
water  which  is  absorbal  by  the  r<>ois.      Tha 
plant  cell  is  acted  noon  by  the  sun,  nixl  m 
know   thnt  it  rnpidly  and  largely   exhal« 
watery  vapour.     The  process  of  nutrition  «v 
consequently,  continually  renewed;  hentdrair- 
ing  off  a  great  part  of  the  water,  and  \mring 
in  the  cell  the  substances  which  it  bnwfht 
with  it     So   tliat  the  cell-membrane  being 
kept  dry  by  the  .ictinn  of  heat  while  the  at 
.sphere  and  earth  are  chnr^red  with  nioistu 
it    is   perpetually   absorbing   fresh    nutriti 
fluid.     This  is  the  reason  why  the  life  of  m« 
plants  is  only  active  during   tho   summer, 
when,  tho  heat  being  greatest,   evaporaiioe 
is  also  greatest,  the  exhaling  organs   of  the 
plant  arc  put   forth,  and  the  processes  of 
nutrition  are  vigorously  carried  on.      It  haa 
been  shown  that  for  every  grain  of  the  salH 
deposited  in  the  plant,  two  thousand  grains  of 
water  muRt  he  exhaled  ;  and  for  every  grata 
of  other  substances  two  hundred   grains  '  " 
water  must  be  driven  off.     Now,  a^  this 
effected  by  the  agency  of  heat  and  light,  it 
ea.5y  to  comprehend  that  in  summer  ihe  pi 

is  actively  nourishc*!,  old  cells  perfected, 

sections  of  tho  cell  produced,  and  new  ccOt 
formed.  These  new  cells  spring  up  bctwccA 
the  cortex  or  baik  and  the  first  layer  of  oeUl 
internal  to  this  cortex.  It  is  b^'  their  agrbCJ' 
that  the  process  of  absorption  is  so  rapidly 
carried  on.  They  receive  the  raw  nntritivt 
fluid,  and  exert  such  a  chemical  ititlacDM 
over  it  thnt  whatever  remains  In  the  cell  ii 
converted  into  a  more  highly  organised  fluid 
— the  sap  of  the  tree — and  is  absorbed  by  tbf 
inner  and  dry  cells,  which  form  otit  of  tUf 
the  secretions  of  the  plant  It  is  this  ft«4 
layer  of  cells  which  springs  up  every  smnmir 
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ia  the  treea  of  all  but  tropical  climates, 
which  enables  the  woodman  to  name  with 
UDcrring  accuracy  the  age  of  the  forest  tree. 

Until  the  discoverr  of  the  cell  as  the  basis 
of  all  vegetation,  ana  the  investigation  of'  the 
physical  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  was  formerly  quite  inex> 
CUcable.  Botanlsta  conceal  their  ignorance, 
y  talking  learnedly  of  a  mystcTious  vital 
action — words  without  rncaiung; — ami  bv 
speaking  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  through 
certain  vessels,  and  its  circulation  through  the 
plant,  and  descent  by  other  vessels,  just 
as  the  blood  is  circulated  in  the  body  of 
animals.  In  plants,  this  involved  a  contra- 
diction of  tlie  laws  of  gravitation,  which  was 
got  over  by  calling  it  a  vital  action.  We  no 
longer  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  any 
operation  in  nature  which  contravenes  the 
laws  established  by  nature's  great  Master. 
The  life  of  the  Plant-cell  is  but  a  fact  of  the 
life  of  the  entire  material  world,  and  is  sub- 
jected to  the  saine  organic  laws.  The  discovery 
of  the  Qianncr  in  which  the  cell  absorbs  its 
food,  and  its  relations  to  heat  and  light,  have 
harmonised  what  had  been  observed  of  the 
ascent  of  the  sap  during  spring  with  the 
action  of  the  great  physical  laws.  Look  out 
from  tlic  window  this  wintry  day,  and  observe 
both  plants  and  trees  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
with  nothing  but  the  stems  and  branches 
covered  by  bark  or  rind  remaining.  No  eva- 
poration 13  taking  place,  and,  consequently, 
no  absorption  ;  or  these  processes  are  carried 
on  to  so  very  slight  an  extent,  as  only  to  suffice 
to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  la-st-forraed 
cells.  The  plant  is  hybcrn.-vting.  Its  life  is 
dormant.  With  spring  comc  light  and  beat 
— the  two  great  agents  in  the  chemical  actions 
of  the  cell.  Evaporation  commences,  and  with 
it  the  absorption  of  nutritive  fluid;  fresh  cells 
are  rapidly  formed,  to  carry  on  actively  tiie 
processes  of  primary  cell-life.  Buds  sprout 
forth,  leaves  arc  unfolded  and  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  gun's  rays.  These  act  che- 
mically upon  the  raw  fluid  as  it  pa&ses  tlirou<,'h 
them,  and  thus  the  interior  cells  receive  a 
more  highly  elaborated  juice — the  sap.  It  i.-; 
the  Mfisage  of  this  sap  through  the  walls  of 
the  Plant-cells  that  constitutes  the  ascent  of 
the  sap,  which  takes  place  in  spring,  for 
reasons  wc  can  now  easily  appreciate.  The 
descent  of  the  sap  was  a  clumsy  fiction  in- 
tended to  complete  the  old  theory  of  its 
circulation.  If,  after  the  water  has  risen, 
in  the  experiment  describivl,  to  the  top 
of  the  sponge^  and  saturated  its  walls,  and 
filled  its  interstices,  wc  cut  off  the  upper  part 
and  suspend  it,  the  fluid  will  trickle  away — 
dropping  from  the  cut  end  of  the  sponge.  And 
if  we  cut  off  the  part  of  a  branch,  of  which 
the  cells  are  filled  with  sap,  and  allow  the  cut 
end  to  depend,  the  sap  will  exude.  But  is 
this  a  "  vital "  process  either  in  the  sponge  or 
the  twi^,  or  is  it  not  merely  an  instance  of 
the  ordinary  gravitation  of  liuida  ? 

For  the  alteration  of  the  raw  materials  of 


the  plant  into  the  sap,  and  their  further  con- 
version, by  chemical  changes,  into  the  secre- 
tions of  the  plant,  not  only  heat,  but  light  is 
necessary.  Ileat  appears  only  to  act  in  driving 
off  the  water,  depositing  the  dissolved  sub- 
stances. Light  seems  to  give  rise  to  the 
chemical  processes  by  which  these  substances 
arc  made  to  undergo  changes  which  fit  them 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  If  a  plant  bo  place<l  in  a  dark 
cellar,  although  it  may  be  surrounded  with 
an  atmospljcrc  well  supplied  with  all  the  ma- 
terials of  nutrition,  it  will  not  be  nourished ; 
for  the  ]irocesses  of  cell-life  will  not  be  carried 
on.  Carbonic  acid  will  not  be  decomposed,  nor 
oxygen  given  ofT.  The  pinnt  will  not  grow. 
But  admit  the  light,  and  Jt  will  grow. 
Deprived  of  a  due  supply  of  light,  the  plant 
languishes,  and  the  cell  carries  on  but  feebly 
all  its  vital  f\inctions ;  it  becomes  pale  and 
colourless,  neither  developing  its  colouring 
matter,  nor  any  of  its  special  secretions.  The 
gardener  has  availed  himself  of  this  fact ; 
and  by  raorlerating  the  supply  of  light  to  the 
growing  parsley  or  celery,  cliecks  the  develop- 
ment of  otherwise  poisonous  secretions.  Light 
is  the  great  agent  by  which  is  effected  the 
chemical  change  of  the  materials  of  the  Plant- 
cell  into  starch,  and  sugar,  and  albumen,  and 
Qbrinc. 

Science  has  divided  the  rays  of  the  sun  into 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  to  each  of  which  dif- 
ferent actions  are  ascribed.  To  these  in- 
fluences the  term  Actinism  has  been  given. 
The  relations  which  they  have  been  shown  to 
hold  to  the  Plant-cell  arc  very  simple  and 
very  beautiful.  Experimental  research  has 
proved  that  the  blue  rays  are  those  most 
fiivotiralile  to  germination,  the  yeliuw  rays 
to  the  production  of  leaves,  and  the  red 
rays  to  the  perfection  of  the  fruitt.  Further 
experiments  have  shown  that,  in  accordance 
with  these  requirements  of  the  plant,  it  ia 
in  spring,  when  germination  is  taking  place, 
that  the  blue  rays  abound  ;  it  is  in  summer, 
when  the  plant  is  clotliing  itself  with  leaves, 
that  the  yellow  rays  are  most  abundant; 
and  it  is  in  autumn,  when  the  fruit  is  ripening, 
that  the  red  rays  predominate. 

We  must  guard  ourselves  from  the  absur- 
dity of  supposing  that  this  ia  ordained  with  a 
special  view  to  the  well-being  of  the  plant  only. 
We  sec  here  only  one  of  the  innumerable  in- 
stances which  nature  affords  of  the  marvclloua 
harmony  of  all  the  great  operations  of  the 
world's  forces,  unanimously  bearing  witness 
to  the  omniscience  of  tho  Mighty  Designer. 

Tracing  tho  history  of  cell-life,  we  have 
seen  that  tho  first  function  of  the  cell  is  to 
absorb  the  raw  nutritive  fluid  ;  the  second  is 
to  form  out  of  the  sap  the  peculiar  secretions 
of  the  plant.  At  this  stage  man  enters  the 
field;  heconverts  tho  plant  to  his  uses;  feeds 
on  the  rniiterials  it  prepares  for  him,  and  thus 
builds  up  the  structure  of  his  body ;  and  not 
only  man,  but  all  the  graminivorous  division 
of  the  animal  world.    The  number  of  vcgeUblo 
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feeders  ran  hardly  be  estimated :  the  insect 
worlil  aloiii;  has  l»ee:i  calculated  to  contain 
five  hundred  and  sixty  thou.sand  species  of 
insvctfi,  of  vvhich  the  greater  number  feed  on 
plants.  Thus  man  and  tJie  whole  animal 
world  derive  their  nourishment  from  the 
elements  abstracted  by  the  Plant-cuU  from 
the  nir.  \Ycrc  not  the  elements  so  abstracted 
in  some  n-ay  restored,  this  enormous  drain  of 
certain  materials  must  speedily  have  worked 
B  change  on  the  fuce  of  the  earth  such  as 
would  have  unfitted  it  for  the  purposes  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  But  ample  pro- 
vision \i  made;  when  life  ceases  in  the 
animal,  his  organism  becomes  resolved  into 
the  originiil  materials  out  of  which  the  plant 
first  was  formed,  and  through  it  the  animal. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  ammonia  and  water  arc 
given  off,  again  to  bo  absorbed  bv  the  Plant- 
cell,  again  to  become  the  food  of  the  animal 
and  form  part  of  his  structure,  again  to  pass 
tlip^iigh  the  never-ending  changes  of  mntcrial 
existence,  revolving  through  all  cirthly  time 
in  ceaseless  circles  of  vital  action.  The  truth 
thus  arrived  at  throws  a  new  light  upon 
the  »vords  "  From  dust  hast  thou  come  and 
to  dust  shalt  thou  return."  It  adds  fresh 
aublitnity  to  them.  We  return  to  dust ;  our 
ashes  are  scattered  abroad  to  the  winds,  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  but  we  know  now 
that  tli!.s  dust  is  not  inactive :  its  term  of 
existence  ends  not  here.  It  rises  to  walk 
the  eartli  again ;  to  aid  perhaps  in  peopling 
the  globe  with  fresh  forms  of  beauty ;  to 
B.<i!iist  in  the  performance  of  the  vitjil  pro- 
cesses iif  the  universe  ;  to  take  a  part  in  the 
world's  life.  In  this  sen.so  the  wonls  of 
Ooi-tlie  are  strictly  applicable — "Death  is 
the  parent  of  jfe." 

"  Xotliinff  of  a«  tlmt  doth  Cide 
Jial  (Jotli  gafler  a  i>1ow  change 
luto  something  rich  and  Rtrangc." 

Regarding  the  action  of  the  cell  from  this 
wide  point  of  view  we  arrive  at  a  true  estimate 
of  the  niiturc  of  its  functions.  We  see  that  the 
only  power  tvhich  it  possesses,  as  the  artificer, 
under  Goil's  great  laws,  of  all  animal  and 
vegetable  organism,  is  a  capability  of  altcriti}; 
and  mi>dif>'ing  the  forms  and  combinations  oT 
already  existing  matter.  Wc  see  that  neither 
plant  Tior  animal  can  create  anything,  neither 
can  they  nnnihilato:  they  ran  add  nothing 
to  the  world's  materials,  nor  can  t\ipy  tnke 
away  the  minutest  particle.  Ry  a  marvellous 
power,  whii'h  we  admire  without  being  able 
to  imitntc,  iho  vegetable  proilucos  its  nppro- 
pMftte  secretions  by  modifying  certain  ma- 
terials, and  the  animal  organisation  constructs 
from  these  its  own  tissues;  but  neither  plant 
nor  animal  can  make  or  destroy  one  sinjjlo 
atom  of  oxygen,  or  hydrogen,  or  cirhon  ;  they 
have  no  power  beyond  nvodiHcntion. 

NVe  must  tread  here  with  reverential  stop; 
for  we  have  reached  the  utmast  Ixiundaries 
of  human  science,  and  stand  in  the  presence 


of  the  Almighty  Maker  of  all  things,  with 
whom  alone  rests  the  power  of  creation  or 
annihilation. 


PU.iRISEES  AND  SINNERS. 

Hb  was  the  saint  of  the  fimiily,  and  the 
model  man  of  the  neighbourhood.  Then 
wa«  not  a  charity  that  he  did  not  subscrOM 
to,  not  a  deputation  that  he  did  not  entn^ 
tain— and  they  were  hungry  fellows  grene* 
rally,  who  knew  the  comforting  vir-  ^'.'is 
choice  Madeira — he  founded  Suii'  ij 

and  Chapels-of-Easc  as  other  men  u.,.,,.,  ,,mjj 
bams,  and  he  was  the  public  purse  of  all  the 
ten  parishes  round.  The  poor  called  him  •<  -n-.i 
gentleman,  and  the  ungodly  a  fine  1 
while  the  elect  looked  solemn,  and  si. 
"  that  pious  man,  Jacob  Everett ;"  thr^urt 
their  noses  for  the  most  part.  No  one  had  an 
ill  word  for  him  ;  excepting  the  landlord  o( 
the  Crapes,  who  declared  with  a  mighty  oath 
that  he  was  the  "  pest  of  the  place,  and  would 
ruin  all  Oreen  Grove  if  he  was  left  to  do  as 
he  tiked."  Notwithstanding  tliis  Bacchic 
judgment,  Jacob  Everett  was  a  good  man- 

weak,  perhaps,  but  lovalil.'  '<"  i.f-  - .\.[ 

ncss;    sincere,    gentle, 

puritanical  in  principle,  i  I 

brother,   the  archdeacon,  once  sairl"  j . 
vestry,  when  Jacob  opposed  him  abo.; 
penance  of  Hannah  Brown — "sadly  Intitui 
narian  in  practice."  Jacob,  however,  who  IotpI 
mercy  and  hated  condemnation,  went  on  ftu 
own  way,  opening  a  wide  door  of  furgirentsa 
to  all  sinners  ;  closing  to  a  narrow  chirtk  the 
yawning  gates  of  destruction  which  his  bro- 
ther swung  back  wide  enough  for  all  man- 
kind, saving  the  small  band  of  the  elect  to 
which  he  and  his  belonged. 

The  family  was  proud  of  Jacob,  He  wa 
an  old  bachelor  and  rich ;  and  the  ETeretii 
—albeit  of  the  rigidest— liked  wealth  ud 
honoured  pedigrees.  They  were  grand  peopl*. 
who  practised  humility  in  coacliea^  jin<l  self- 
abiusemcnt  in  velvet;  who  dt'iiounced  ti)» 
hisls  of  the  flesh  at  state  dinner-panics  ovtf 
champagne  and  pine-apples ;  but  who  bciievM 
that  eternal  punishment  was  the  doom  of  >1 
who  entered  a  theatre  or  a  ball-room.  Thrt 
went  to  morning  concerts  of  serif>us  mn^ 
and  patronised  oratorios.  They  thought  il 
sinful  to  be  in  love,  and  called  it  makiaj 
idols — so  they  married  their  children  cwn- 
fortably  among  godly  families  with  moivr, 
and  lotd  them  that  esteem  was  better  tbaa 
romiince.  Mi.ss  Tabitha  Everett  was  one* 
suspected  of  a  teiiiliT  partiality  for  roun<  Mr. 
Aliiridge  of  Aldridge  Park ;  but  ihc  hioHf 
hushed  it  up  as  a  scandal,  for  unconverted 
Mr.  Aldridgc  kept  a  pack  of  hounda.  Antf 
wnnls,  they  nian-ied  her  to  the  Hc«tor  d 
fireen  (irove,  the  Honourable  and  Revervni 
Huradrummle  Ifibbcrt,  eldest  Ron  of  tb« 
Dean,  and  heir  to  nn  un-apostolio  fortoM 
The  Evcrctts  were  exceedingly  undcnionsov 
tive.     Mias  Tabitha  accepted   her   huahawi, 
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and,  concealing  her  feelings,  made  a  very 
good  wife.  For  marriago  was  not  their  forte. 
Not  an  Everett  was  ever  known  to  Btoop 
down  to  kiss  a  husband's  forL-huad  as  he  sat 
before  the  fire  reading;  not  .in  Everett  was 
ever  known  to  talk  nonsense  in  tlie  nursery 
— neither  to  ride  a-cock-horsc,  nor  to  bewail 
the  Cite  of  Ilunipty  Dumjjty,  nt-jther  to  rock- 
a-by-Laliy  on  a  tree  tofi,  nor  to  perform  a 
monody  in  A  minor,  all  about  "  Kiddlie,  Coo- 
sio,  Coofiie,  Coo" — asong  I  once  heard  from  a 
dear  young  mother,  and  which  I  thought  the 
most  beautiful  of  songs.  The  Evcrult3  were 
not  given  to  any  such  follies ;  excepting 
Jacob,  who  loved  children  as  they  would  be 
iovcd,  and  who  used  to  play  at  bo-peep  with 
the  cottagers'  babies. 

Some  years  ago — just  at  the  time  when 
pretty  .^nna  Fay,  the  Sunday-school  mistrcsii, 
so  suddenly  left  Green  Grove — a  slranj!;c 
alteration  took  place  in  Jacob  Everett.  His 
cheerful licss,  which  had  been  his  strongest 
cliaracteristic,  was  eschan;^ud  for  the  most 
painful  depression.  He  talked  frequently  of 
his  sin.s,  and  gave  more  liberally  than  ever  to 
missions  and  charities.  His  friends  could 
not  undtrstand  this  depression  ;  which,  ut 
last,  became  habitual.  He  gave  them  no  clue 
to  it;  but,  with  scarcely  a  day's  warning,  he 
left  home  to  travel  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
He  had  been  liwking  ill  and  more  than  ever 
harassed  of  Jatc;  and  every  one  said,  it  wa.s  the 
best  thing  be  could  do,  great  na  would  he  every- 
body's loss.  Hi.^  sister  Tabitha  alone  objfctei), 
on  the  score  of  the  Jesuit'^.  However,  Jacob 
went ;  discharging  all  his  servants  and  shut- 
ting lip  the  beautiful  old  Hall.  To  the  intiuitc 
surprise  of  evcrj'body  he  openly  and  un- 
bluihingly  took  from  the  ncigbbouritig  village 
a  certain  Betty  Thorne,  a  Hne,  handsome, 
Roman  looking  woman,  a  farmer's  sister,  aged 
about  forty.  And  Betty  Thorne  travelled 
with  him  iti  his  own  carriage. 

Five  years  passed  away,  and  Jacob's  letters 
became  larur  and  more  rare.     He  wrote  ever 
in  the  Siiinc   depressed   condition  of  mind ; 
spoke  often  of  "  '.iood  Betty  Thorne,  who  had 
been  such  a  blessed  comfort  to  him,"  and 
hinted  vaguely  at  some  unforgiven  sin.  Then 
for   two  ycirs  more   no  letters   came,  even 
in  answer   to   business  inquiries ;     ami   all 
Taco  of  the   traveller  was   lost.     His  very 
lankcrs  did  not  know  his  a<3drcs.s  and  "  Sar- 
dnia"  left  wido  margins.     Mrs.  Hibbert  ono 
dy  grew  quite  warm  when  she  spoko  of  his 
n<5leet  with  Paul  and  Jessie,  her  two  chil- 
drn  ;  almost  agreeing  that  Paul,  poor  child — 
wh,    by   the    way,    was    tbree-and-twenty, 
desined"  fur  the   church  but  preferring   the 
arar,  and  bo  making  a  compromise  by  study- 
ing »r  the  bar — that  Paul  should  go  to  Italy 
in  sarcli   of   hi.s    Uncle   Jacob,       But   the 
Jesuiii  uiid  the  .Sigaoras  friglitoticd  her.  And 
while  tliL'ir   deliberations  went  on,  a  letter 
came  -i  Mrs,  Hibbert  sealed  with  black  and 
||        writtei  with    copper-coloured    ink  ;    which 
U       letter  \aa  from   Betty   Thome,   telling  her 


*'  that  her  honoured  master  had  gone  to  rest 
the  seventh  of  this  September  last  past,  ami 
the  letter  would  tell  her  gracious  madam  all 
about  it." 

The  letter  enclosed  was  from  Jacob  Everett 
himsolf,  revealing  the  mystery  of  h>3  life. 

Oh  .\nnaFay!  with  your  nut-brown  hair 
and  quaker  eyes,  and  dove-like  w.iys,  who 
would  have  believed  that  you,  ro  1,'ood  and 
80  demure,  with  Jacob  the  best  man  of 
Green  Grove,  would  have  given  such  a  hostage 
as  that  round,  red,  laughing,  loving  little  being 
— that  flower  plucked  in  a  forbidden  forest ; 
that  unauthorised,  unsanctioned,  unlawful 
little  liege — E.stella,  "  star  of  your  moumingl" 
God  forgive  you  both.  You  sinned,  and  you 
suffered  ;  you  fell  and  you  repented  ;  per- 
haps your  burning  tears  and  your  prayera 
of  penitence  and  grief  may  have  effaced  the 
dark  record  in  (he  Gn-at  Book  above.  You 
are  both  cold  in  your  tombs  now — Heaven's 
nuTcy  rest  on  you,  and  Heaven's  angels 
restore  you  !  There  are  cnouirh  in  this  hard 
world  to  cjist  stones  at  you  both  ;  for  u«,  wo 
will  but  water  The  flowers  on  your  graves, 
and  pluck  up  the  weeds, and  place  a  headstone 
where  ye  tie,  with  "  There  is  joy  among  the 
ancels  of  God  over  the  sinner  that  repenteth," 
engraven  thereupon. 

In  this  letter  to  his  sister,  Jacob  made  a 
full  confession  ;  telling  her  that,  shocked  and 
territied  at  his  crime,  he  had  sent  away 
Anna  Fay,  who  refused  to  marry  him  as  ho 
wished,  and  how  she  had  lived  in  Italy  ever 
since — he,  Jacob,  feeling  that  entire  separa- 
tion, though  they  loved  each  other  well,  was 
the  only  reparation  they  could  make  to 
Heaven  :  and  how,  (avo  years  ago,  she  had 
died,  leaving  their  child  without  a  friend  or 
protector  in  the  world.  How  he  h.id  then 
gone  over  with  Betty  Thorne,  to  whom  he  had 
eonlided  his  secret,  to  guard  and  educate  his 
girl ;  which  he  had  done  carefully.  He  then 
ended  by  appointing  Tabitha  guardian  and 
sole  trustee  of  his  daughter,  now  seventeen 
years  of  age  ;  for,  to  his  child  he  left  all  his 
property,  excepting  a  generous  donation  to 
Betty  Thorne.  He  further  said  that  a  bequest 
made  so  solemnly  as  this  of  his  orplian  child 
on  his  deathbed,  would,  he  was  .sure,  be  re- 
garded ns  SJUTcd  ;  and'tlmt  E.stella  would  bo 
nurtured  carefully  fur  his  sake.  All  hia 
usual  subsi'riplions,  and  a  certain  yearly 
allowance  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
presently,  were  to  be  continued  until  EsLtJla 
would  be  of  age,  when  she  would  consult  her 
father's  memory  and  her  own  feelings  only. 

It  look  but  little  time  for  Mrs.  Hil)l>ert  to  re- 
flect on  her  course  of  action.  Paul  and  Jessie, 
impulsive  as  all  young  [leople  are,  ple.ided  in- 
stant adoption  of  the  chilJ,  and  of  Betty  Thorne, 
tw;  but  Tabitha  Hibbert,  wounded  in  her 
family  pride,  in  her  religious  cons  -iencc,  and 
in  her  worldly  ambition,  turned  i^jldly  to  her 
children  saying,  "The  girl  who  ha.s  roblicd 
you  and  your  cousins  of  your  rightful  tnUwcxV 
ance,  who  is  a  staia  oiv  »x^.  wq*v^^^"*^  ^**™*' 
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and  who  ilamagcs  our  religious  character  for 
•Tcr,  shall  ncvtr  darken  my  thi-esholJ.  1 
refuse  lo  set  »*  guardian  or  truntec.  Entreaty 
is  usclessS  Jessie  !  I  ani  a  Christian  woman 
Mid  a  mother,  and  I  understand  nij  duties" 

So  Betty  Thome  was  written  to,  and  "all 
recognition  of  that  unhappy  girl"  distirvctlv 
dcclinul ;  coupled  with  a  severe  warning  which 
Bounded  very  like  a  threat,  to  "sell  the 
Ilall  when  she  came  of  age,  and  never  dare 
to  intrude  herself  nmonp;  tlic  members  of 
a  family  which  disowTicd  her  as  a  disgrace." 
After  Mrs.  Hibhert  had  written  this  letter, 
bIiu  rcaiJ,  as  was  her  daily  wont,  the  lesson  of 
the  day.  It  chanced  to  be  the  history  of  the 
Magdalene,  her  sins,  and  her  pardon.  But 
8h«  made  no  comment,  though  Paul  and 
Jeeeie  looked  at  each  other — the  girl'g  |i!>lo 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  the  youth's  cheek 
crimson. 

Months  and  years  rolled  by ;  and  Jacob's 
name  was  never  mentioned,  neither  wafthis  «\n, 
neither  was  his  good  works.  The  bciuliful 
old  Hall  was  still  shut  up,  until  Estella  should 
be  of  age,  and  the  donations  luul  subscriptions 
were  punctually  remitted ;  Bc-lty  Thome 
writing  all  the  letters  in  the  name  of  Master's 
Heiress. 

There  was  a  certain  yearly  allowance  made 
by  Jacob  to  a  certain  widow  with  five  chil- 
dren— a  Mrs.  Malahide,  relict  of  Captain 
Malahidc  of  the  Fourth  Engineers.  She  was 
an  Evorctt — Miss  Gnvce  Everett — who  had 
eloped  one  day  with  a  .scampish  young 
ofBcer  with  nothing  but  his  pay,  and  who 
had  consc'iuently  been  disinherited  by  her 
father.  Sho  was  the  youngest,  and  had 
been  the  darling;  but  she  had  lost  herself 
now,  they  s.iid ;  and  so,  though  not  wholly 
dead  to,  she  was  partially  excommunicate 
by,  the  family.  Jacob,  as  head  of  the  hou.se 
since  his  father's  death,  had  alwaj-s  given 
Mrs,  Malahide  an  allowance,  with  "the  con- 
sent of  Mrs.  Ilibbert  and  the  archdeacon ; 
to  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  rather 
tlian  of  love  that  an  Everett  should  not 
starve.  But  for  themselves — Grace  had 
married  a  poor  man  and  an  unconverted 
one,  .and  what  claim  had  she,  therefore,  on 
them  ?  So,  the  archdeacon  drove  his  prancing 
bays,  and  Mm,  IlibbiJrt  bought  her  Lyons 
yelvets,  and  they  both  said  that  Mrs.  Mala- 
hide was  only  too  fortunate  In  having  such  a 
devoted  hi-othcr  as  Jacob,  and  that  her  sins 
had  merited  her  sufferings.  This  was  the 
alluwancG  which  Jacob  hatl  desired  in  bis 
will  should  bu  continued  until  Estella  was  of 
age,  but  which  then  she  was  free  to  discon- 
tinue or  keep  up  as  she  liked. 

Mrs.  Ilibbert  had  not  remembered  this 
clause  when  she  refuse*!  to  accept  the  trust 
confided  to  her.  Perhaps  if  she  had,  she 
would  have  actnd  difTercntly,  from  family 
interests.  For  the  Everetts  dare  not,  for  the 
■ake  of  the  world's  opinion,  wholly  desert  a 
■ister  of  their  house ;  and  if  Jacob's  five 
hundred  a-ycar  were  withdrawn,  they  must 
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either  support  Grace  themselves,  or  suOer 
additional  family  degradation  in  her  poverty. 
Neither  of  which  alternatives  pleased  then. 
Uowerer,  the  matter  as  yet  was  in  abeyxtt 
birt  soon  to  be  settled ;  for  the  year  wmiMM 
only  six  or  seven  months  of  eotnpletion  which 
would  sec  Estella  of  age,  mistress  of  the 
Uall,  and  of  her  &tber's  weallli.  And  Mrm 
Ilibbert  groaned,  and  the  archileacon  shiiok 
his  stick,  and  something  very  like  an  ana- 
thema flew  across  the  seas  to  rc.t  <in  tha 
bright  head  of  the  yotini»  r.;ri  ^;m:,.  .  ;_ 
the  balcony  overlooking 
Venice,  thinking  of  the  111 
and  of  the  father  site  ha<i  lost. 

This  young  girl  leading  tho  scclude'l  i 
of  a  foreign  damsel;  seeing  no  ono  but  lur 
faithful  English  nurse  and  the  various  rni>- 
tressee  of  such  accomplishments  as  h«r  ttiltm 
had  desired  her  to  learn,  and  her  otrn  artktitf 
taste  had  directed  her  to  ;  living  in  a  woH4 
of  poetry  of  her  own  creation,  hor  full   he«rt 

yearning  for  love  n-  '  ■  ntliy,  and  conK 

panionship  ;     her  i     filled     wi^ 

great  vision*  of  her  ;...  .-,  home,  of  tbal 

large  strong  England  whose  voioe    souitdel 

through  the    whole    wnild.    ari'I    \rhoso    80M 

held  sway  In  •  '>he;  Ihia 

young  girl  stu  -of  pootrj 

and  affection,  all  the  purer  L<.'causc  of  thetf 
depth,  all  tho  more  enduring  because  of  their 
unuse. 

Mrs.  Malahide  Uved  at  Brighton  m  a 
pretty  little  house  on  tho  sea-shore,  occu;iy» 
ing  herself  with  the  cdocalion  of  her  four 
daughters — her  only  son  was  at  Cutubridn — 
in  quite  a  natural  and  un-Everett  faankMu 
Kot  that  she  wa.s  wholly  natural  either  ;  tar 
inherited  reserve  STid  early  education  were 
too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  even  by  the  fntr 
life  she  had  led  since  her  marriage.  There 
were  still  traces  of  Green  Groro  in  the 
precise  slow  manner  in  which  she  spoke,  aixl 
in  the  stiff  hand  held  out  like  a  cleft  bar  of 
iron,  which  formed  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Everett  world.  But  she  was  a  pnod  crc* 
turo  at  hcirt^  and  had  been  soflcncfl,  flrst  by 
love  and  then  by  sorrow,  into  more  real 
amiability  than  her  rigid  manners  would  gin 
one  to  believe. 

It  was  to  Mrs.  Malahide  that  alt  Estella^ 
feelings  turned.  She  knew  the  secret  of  h«f 
birth,  poor  child ;  and  though  too  ignorant  • 
the  world  to  understand  it  in  all  its  soeii 
bearing,  yet  she  wa.S  aware  that  a  .stain  of  aoi^ 
kind  rested  on  her,  which  made  her  gratell 
for  any  love  as  for  an  act  of  eondesceiud& 
She  knew  that  her  father's  family  bad  «*■ 
owned  her,  and  that  the  very  woman  -ho 
had  lived  on  her  father's  bounty,  and  rhe 
now  expecte<l  to  live  on  hers,  hwl  writterina 
lettur  to  her  lawyers,  thus  :— "  Xo  fine  e»  feel 
more  strongly  than  I  tlie  sin  and  the  »iaiw 
which  the  existence  of  Miss  Fay'a  dafj^tir 
entails  on  our  family ;  still,  for  the  ske  of 
my  children,  I  trust  that  she  may  r:ntiou* 
the  allowance  made  to  me  by  my  briber  i> 
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reparation  or  my  father's  injustice,  and  that, 
in  so  duing,  sho  will  not  feci  ulie  is  coufcrring 
a,  benelit,  but  simply  doing  her  duty  in  re- 
pairing;, so  far  as  she  can,  the  wrong  which 
her  hirt};  has  done  to  us  all." 

But,  allliough  E^tclla  knew  that  these  were 
the  prunil  and  hostilu  feeling:)  with  which  the 
vhole  Everett  world  regarded  her,  yet,  as  she 
used  to  say  to  hcrAclf,  whom  cUo  hud  she  to 
kve  ? — whom  else  to  bene6t  t  Her  father  had 
left  her  his  fortune  and  his  name  ;  she  must 
BCi  ttic  nlil  riall  at  Green  Grove ;  she  must 
soiic  day  go  down  Uicre  aa  niistrcss,  sole  and 
umccounlahk',  of  all  the  fiinns  and  lanils 
araind  ;  and,  do  what  they  would,  they  could 
not  keep  it  secret  from  the  world  that  Ja«;ob 
Eva-elt  had  left  his  property  and  his  name 
to  tie  child  of  his  umimrrieJ  wife.  She  pitied 
then ;  she  would  bare  pitted  them  more  Itad 
she  undertitaod  the  matter  raure ;  but  6bc 
kncv  of  nothing  better  to  do  tlian  to  win  thetr 
lore  and  ronquer  their  esteem,  and  so  make 
theni  forgive  her  for  her  unintentional  wrong 
towards  them. 

SIb,  therefore,  determined  to  go  to  Brighton, 
where  she  knew  Mrs.  Malahide  retiided ;  to 
find  some  means  of  introduction  to  her; 
and,  she  suid,  looking  on  to  the  waters  of 
the  Adrfatir,  force  her  aunt  to  respect,  to 
love,  and  in  the  end  to  acknowledge  her. 
The  schciiK-  wa3  romantic  enough  ;  but  it  did 
not  promise  badly.  E^tclla  and  Betty  Thorne 
left  beautiful  Italy,  and  went,  in  the  dull 
autumn  inoiUhs,  to  Brighton. 

It  took  a  little  time  before  she  and  her 
faithful  iiur^o  settled  themselves,  and  then  a 
little  time  longer  before  she  discovered 
Mrs.  Mnlnhidc's  address.  Then  she  had  to 
make  Iitr  plans  and  determine  on  her  point 
of  atUTck ;  for  a  thing  of  such  gravity,  she 
thougbt,  was  not  to  be  done  in  a  aurry.  She 
felt  lrij;iilened  troW,  that  the  time  had  really 
come  when  she  was  to  see  and  be  seen  by 
her  father's  family,  and  she  almost  wished  she 
had  remained  in  Italy.  She  felt  strange  loo 
in  England.  Everything  was  cold  and  formal. 
The  iiinguage  sounded  Ikirsb,  spoken  all 
round  Irt  witii  grufl",  rough  voices  and  un- 
pnieeful  nreouts ;  the  houses  looked  small 
and  nv'.an  after  the  glorious  warble  palaces  of 
Italy;  ntui  the  people  were  strangely  dressed 
in  shnljby  tiricry — dirty  bonnct.<t  in  place  of 
the  white  veil  of  Genoa,  tho  simple  flower  of 
the  Mediterranean  C0B.<;t,  and  tho  picturesque 
hea<l-dresses  of  Italy;  trailing  jrowns,  with 
flounces  dragging  in  the  mud,  worn  by  women 
who,  in  her  own  country,  would  have  been 
dressed  in  peasant's  costume,  graceful  and 
distinctivr^'all  was  so  strange  that  Eatella 
ftlt  lost  ,'uid  miserable,  and  wished  herself 
back  .s-nong  tho  onmge  trees  again,  far  nway 
from  a  l:ind  with  which  she  had  not  learnt  to 
be  f;miili;ir  in  its  familiar  features,  and  whose 
induxtriiil  fjrandeur  seemed  to  diminish  as  she 
approiichcil  it  For,  ideal  admiration  docs  not 
go  very  far  in  daily  life. 
At  Inst,  EstelU  took  heart  and  coorvge, 


and  one  day  boldly  went  to  Mrs.  Halahide'a 
house.  She  knocked  at  the  door,  which  a 
prim,  neat-looking  servant  girl  opened.  To 
licr  inquiry  if  "  Mrs.  Malahide  was  in  her  own 
house,  — for  Estella  did  not  speak  English 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  idioms — 
the  servant,  with  a  broad  stare,  said  "  ye*," 
a  vague  belief  that  she  was  somebody  verj 
improper  crossing  her  brain. 

Estella  was  ushered  into  a  prim  room, 
with  tlie  chairs,  and  the  .sofa,  and  the  curtain^ 
done  up  in  brown  holland ;  no  tiro  in  the 
grate,  and  girl's  work  all  about  —  Berlin 
worsted  mats  netted,  knitted  and  crocheted, 
and  embroidered  blutting-books  of  faded 
coloured  flowers,  and  other  things  of  the 
same  kind,  all  very  stiff  and  formal,  and 
wiih  no  evidence  of  life  or  artistic  taate 
among  them.  Estclla's  heart  sank  when 
she  looked  round  this  cold  lifeless  room,  ao 
different  to  the  Italian  homes  of  pictures, 
and  birds,  and  living  gems  of  art ;  but  she 
resolved  to  boar  up  against  the  chilling 
influences  pressing  on  her,  and  to  be  brave 
and  constant  to  herself;  no  little  merit  ia  a 
girl  brought  up  in  Italy,  where  but  little 
of  the  moral  steadfastness  of  life  is  braided 
in  with  its  poetry.  In  a  short  while  a  lady 
entered,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  her  face 
lixed  into  a  mask  of  severe  grief,  but  still 
with  a  certain  womanly  ttinderness  lurking 
behind,  like  the  light  through  a  darkened 
window.  She  bowed ;  looking  suspicious 
and  a  little  stern,  standing  vrcat  by  the 
door. 

'•  You  do  not  know  mo,  Madam  ?"  said 
Estella,  her  soft  voice,  with  its  pretty  foreign 
accent,  trembling. 

"  I  do  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Malahide, 
coldly, 

The  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "And 
I  am  afraid  I  shull  not  be  welcome  when 
vou  do  know  me,"  siio  said  timidly.  "  I  ma 
Estella  Everutt." 

Mrs.  Malahide  started.  "Impudent!  for- 
ward I  presvmiptuous !  here  in  my  very 
bouse  1"  she  thought  thi.'^,  strongly  agitated; 
and  moved  to  the  fireplace,  to  ring  the 
bell. 

Estella  went  nearer  to  her,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  her  arm.  "  Do  not  send  mo  away 
vinthout  hearing  me,"  she  said  plaintively; 
"for,  indeed,  I  have  only  come  in  kindlinoaa 
and  love," 

Her  pure  young  voice  touched  the  woman's 
heart  in  spite  of  herself.  She  dropped  the 
Iwnd  outstrctrhed,  and,  pointing  to  a  chair, 
said,  "What  is  it  you  have  to  say?"  in  a 
voice  still  cold,  yet  with  a  shade  less  sharp- 
ness in  it 

"  I  have  come  to  you,  Madam,"  began  Es- 
tella, "  that  I  might  sec  some  one  who  knew 
my  father,  and  some  one  that  ho  loved  and 
belonged  to.  I  am  very  lonclv,  now  that  be 
has  gone,  with  all  of  you  disovvning  me;  but 
I  thought  that  you,  who  bad  seen  more  sor- 
row than  tho  others,  would  haro  more  syai- 
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paUiy  witli  mo  than  they ;  for  sorrow  brings 
hearts  very  near  I  And  so,  Aunt  CJrace,  I  came 
to  Brighton  from  Venice,  on  purpose  to  see 
you  and  tho  children,  th.il  I  might  make  you 
love  and  adopt  nie  among  you.  Anil  now," 
she  added,  her  full  heart  swelhinr  irilh  il«  old 
hope  of  love,  "you  will  not  turn  me  nvrny 
from  your  heart?  You  will  not  forbid  my 
couiiiiis  to  lore  tnc?  If  1  have  ityured  you 
by  my  birth — and,  denr  Aunt,  it  svas  not  my 
own  fault — I  will  make  up  for  it  in  the  best 
way  I  can,  and  prove  tn  you  my  love  for  my 
father  by  loving  you.  I  want  some  one  to  bo 
kind  to  mc,  and  some  one,  Aunt,  that  I  can 
be  kind  to  and  love.  I  am  rich,  and  I  want 
Boniv  near  one  to  share  my  riches,  and  not 
strangers  ;  I  want  one  of  my  own  blootl,  one 
of  my  own  kindred.  I  want  you  and  your 
children.  Aunt  Grace,  and  you  will  give  them 
to  me  !" 

Thi«  simple,  unworldly  outpouring,  sollened 
Mrs.  .Malahidc  into  almost  a  smile — a  smile 
which,  when  just  born  around  the  comers  of 
her  mouth,  EAlella  caught  like  a  n'lV  of  light. 
Young  and  impulsivi.-,  she  ran  up  to  hor 
Aunt,  and,  flinging  herself  on  her  knees  by 
her  side,  putting  her  arms  round  her,  «iid, 
"  You  arc  going  to  love  me.  Aunt  Clraco  ? 
And  you  will  h.-t  me  love  you  and  the 
children  ?"  holding  up  her  face  to  be  kisswl. 

She  looked  so  lovely,  with  her  l»einiliful 
grey  eyes  which  had  their  mother'.*  depth, 
ami  Softness,  nnd  lustre — with  her  bright 
brown  hair  bmidiil  i>tV  her  low  white  brow — 
with  her  small  icil  lips,  like  little  ropc-buds 
parted — 4tcrfari.'S5in(;  ways,  which  had  all  the 
grace  and  warmth  of  Italy— her  voice  ro  soft 
and  mUhii-M — that  the  frozen  Everett  sotd 
was  thawed  in  .\lr.s.  Malahidc,  and  the  iron 
bond  of  resiTve  which  had  so  long  unnatumlly 
held  it  prisoner,  gave  way.  She  laid  Ikt  h.-vnd 
on  the  girl's  shoulder,  she  looked  her  frankly 
in  the  eyes.  Tears  came  into  her  own.  She 
remembered  tho  time  wiien  she  was  young 
and  impulsive — when  love  forme<l  her  life 
too,  and  when  lonelincis  and  want  of  love 
were  death.  She  stooped  down,  half  un- 
oonsciously,  and  kissed  the  face  upturning 
to  hers,  murmuring,  "  My  poor  desolate 
child  1" 

Estulla  felt  as  if  a  volume  had  been  said 
between  them — as  if  a  life  had  been  written 
in  one  motherly  caress.  She  cried  for  joy 
— she  sobbed — she  kis.'»cd  her  Aunt's  cutd 
hands,  called  her  earinaima  and  carina,  anrl 
poured  out  a  flood  nf  gratitude  and  love,  half 
in  Italian  and  half  in  ball  F^ngli.sh,  sweeping 
away  all  power  of  resistance  in  the  living 
force  of  her  own  tenderness.  All  was  over. 
Little  impulsive  as  was  any  true  born  Everett, 
there  was  that  in  Estolla  which  no  one  con1<l 
withstand — such  depth,  such  genttcnes';,  such 
fervour,  such  childish  faith t  And  although 
■he  was  b^  birth  so  liighly  obju-ctionable,  nnd 
albeit  she  had  been  brought  up  abroad,  and 
was  therefore  only  half  id  Engliahworaan,  tho 
truth  and  trasl  of  her  nature  were  stronger 


than  even  Mrs.  Malahide's  prejudices;  w^ 
giving  way  for  once  to  her  own  instinctK,  the 
folded  tho  giri  to  her  heart,  and  kissed  her 
again  and  blessed  her. 

Jessie  Hibhert  was    delicate.       She   wat 
ordccil  to  the  sea-side  ;   and  nriphton  being 
convenient  on  many  accounts,  Mre.  Hibbert 
took  her  there,  notwithstanding  the  presenei 
of  Mrs.  Malahidc,  who  was  rather  "  ctit "  thai 
sought  after  by  the  family.  So,  she  packpd  up 
a  carpet-bag  full   of  tracts;    and,   it    being 
Paul's  vacation    time,  they  all    wt^nt    down 
together— poor  Je.=sie  growing  paltT  an*]  y  '  r 
everyday.     Mrs.  Hibbert  had  heard   ti.v 
of  Bstella.     The  correspondence  lictwei-n  fi« 
and  her  sister  was  too  slight  and  formal  ta 
suffer  them  to  enter  into  details  ;  and  w!>.m 
she  arrived  at  Brighton  with  her  da\i-'    ' 
and  saw  a  tull,  graceful,  forcign-lookin'-  ~  ri 
among    the    Malahidc    girls,    teaching  one 
Italian    and    another  singing,    showing!  the 
rules   of    perspective   to   a    third,    and   ex- 
plaining   the    meaning    of    architecture    ta 
a  fourth,  she  neither  asked  her   name  nor 
dreamed  of  her  condition  ;  but  treated  Yttu 
the    Hibbert  world   in    England    .! 
governesses  —  witJi   silence    and    . 
pfti^sing  her  by  as  something   too     u-w   w 
dem.md    the    riRlits   of   courte.«v.        Kstelb 
frightencil   at  Mrs.    Hibbert 's  iron    scv.-ritT, 
prayed  that  her  real  name  might  not  bi.  toid 
— a  pfavi-r  Mrs.  Malahidc  was  only  too  ;hA 
to  comply  with.     Once,  indeed,  Mrs.  Wibb.'it 
condescended   to   say,   "You   sccni   fo  have 
nither  a  superior  kind  of  governoe*  tlxew, 
Mrs.  Malahide,"  in  an  acid  tone,  that  eeeir.ed 
tn  end  the  matter  and  ask  no  ronBrmatioD. 
So,  Mrs.  Malahide  made  no  rvply,  and  tiw 
tnattrr  was  dropped. 

EstiUa  sat  among  the  children  like  a  young 
M.idonna — with  such  a  prodigality  of  pcneroaJ 
giving — both  of  love  and  nicnUl  wealth,  boft 
of  worldly  gifts  and  intellectual  adranta^ 
— she  was  so  fond,  so  devoted,  so  happy  it 
the  joys  of  others,  so  penetrated  with  love- 
that  even  Mrs.  Hibbert  watched  her  with  i 
straiigo  kind  of  interest,  as  if  a  new  cxi» 
ricncc  were  laid  out  before  her.  Jes,sie  cJuag 
to  Estclla  as  to  a  sister,  happy  only  in  her 
society,  and  seeming  to  feel  for  the  first  tinif 
in  Iter  life  what  was  tho  reality  of  alToctioB; 
and  Paul  treated  her,  now  as  a  princess  aa^ 
nnw  ns  a  child,  now  with  a  tetider  rcTereiW 
that  was  most  beautiful  and  touching  isi 
now  with  a  certain  manlv  petulance  Id' 
tyranny.  They  both  loved  her  with  all  thM 
hcarU,  and  were  never  happy  away  frM 
her. 

Jessie  grow  paler  nnd  paler  every  day  ite 
was  thin,  and   had   a   trnnsparonvy   in  bv 
flesh    painfully  eloquent ;    her   slight  bill* 
showed  the  daylight  almost  purely  thnNd^l 
and  her   eyes  were  large  nnd   li'oUow--4v| 
while    of    them   pearl  -  coloured     and 
She  complained  little  :  snll'ering  no  naii 
dying  away  one  scarcely  knew  whr. 
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was  a  gcncrnl  look  of  fading,  and  a,  show  of 
IttBsitude  and  weakness,  as  if  Jhc  essence 
of  her  life  were  slowly  evaporating;  as  if  she 
were  resolving  back  to  the  ethereal  elements 
which  had  mot  togetlicr  for  a  brief  season  in 
her.  She  was  dying,  she  often  said,  from 
the  desire  to  die;  from  the  want  of  moUre 
of  lift' ;  she  had  notliing  to  live  for. 

Mrs.  Hibbert  nursed  her  daughter  as  anj 
Btich  woninii  would  nurse  a  fading  girl — 
witli  conscientiousness,  but  with  hardness; 
doing  her  duty,  but  doing  it  withont  a  shadow 
of  tenderness.  She  had  the  best  advice 
Brighton  could  aflbrd,  and  she  took  care  that 
the  medicines  were  given  at  the  exact  hours 
prescribed,  and  without  a  fraction  of  ditfer- 
encB  in  tlic  mode  prescribed.  Fruit  and 
good  books  were  there  in  abundance ;  but  all 
wanted  the  living  spirit. 

On  Estclla  the  weight  of  consolation  fell, 
&nd  no  one  could  have  fuliillud  its  duties 
better.  It  was  Iho  spring  time  now,  and  she 
would  go  out  into  the  fields  and  lanes,  and 
bring  homo  large  bunch cs  of  forget-me-nots, 
and  primrose.f,  and  daisies,  with  sprays  of 
the  wild  rose  and  of  the  honeysuckle  ;  and  she 
sang  to  the  dyin'  -iil  nnd  sometimes  brought 
her  i^ketchiii.!:  Ikctchcd  the  costumes 

of  Italy,  the  p.i  uiion,  and  the  glorious 

water-sLret'ts  of  \iniee;  and  she  would  sit 
and  talk  lo  her  of  It-ily,  and  tell  hvr  all  ijirit 
would  most  interest  her,  being  most  unlike 
the  life  of  home.  And  she  would  tell  her 
anecdotes  of  Italian  history  and  wild  stories 
of  Italian  romance ;  and  then  they  would 
talk  of  graver  things — of  the  jioi-try  of  the 
Old  Church,  of  its  power  in  the  p.ist,  of  its 
marvellous  union  of  wickedness  and  virtue  ; 
and  then  they  would  speak  of  llie  angels  and 
of  Ciod  ;  and  both  felt  that  one  of  them  would 
Boon  be  face  to  face  with  the  great  mysteries 
of  the  future,  and  would  soon  know  of  what 
nature  were  the  secrets  of  tlie  world  to  come. 
And  all  of  poetry,  of  wanutb,  of  glorious 
vi^ioti,  and  high-souled  thought — all  of  the 
golden  atmosphere  of  religion,  in  which  art 
and  spiritual  beauty,  and  spiritual  purity,  and 
poetry  and  love  were  twined  as  silver  cord;* 
set  round  with  pearls — ail  that  lightened 
Jeasie's  death-bed,  and  seemed  to  give  a 
Toicc  to  her  own  dumb  tlioufilits,  a  fonn  to 
her  own  unsiiapcd  fieiings,  Es.tella  shed  there. 
It  was  impossible  that  tvcii  the  Everett 
world  could  reject  her  for  ever.  It  was  im- 
possible that  even  Mrs.  Hibbert  could  con- 
tinue indifferent  to  the  beautiful  young  wo- 
man who  gave  peace  to  her  dying  child ;  and 
though  the  fact  of  Miss  Estc,  as  she  was 
called,  being  her  disowned  niece  Elstella, 
never  struck  her,  something  that  was  not  all 
confessed  admiration,  but  which  nfltrwurds 
■he  believed  to  be  natural  instinct,  drew  her 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  girl,  and  mado  her 
at  last  love  her  with  sincerity  if  not  with 
warmth.  And  when  Jessie  grew  paler  and 
weaker  hour  by  hour — when  every  one  B.aw 
that  £ho  vm  dying,  and   that  only  a  f«w 


days  more  stood  like  dusky  spirits  between 
her  and  the  quiet  future — when  Estulla's 
prayers  were  for  peace :  no  longer  for  the 
restoration  which  had  become  a  mockery — 
when  sleepless  e^'es  and  haggard  looks  spoke 
of  the  shadow  of  the  death  that  was  striding 
on — then  Jessie,  taking  Estella's  hand  iind 
laying  it  in  her  mother's,  said,  "  Mamma,  you 
have  another  daughter  now  to  fill  my  place  1 
Estella,  your  niece  and  my  sweet  si.ster  and 
consolation,  will  comfort  you  when  I  am 
gone,  and  will  take  the  place  in  3'our  heart 
where  I  have  lived," 

It  wns  too  solemn  a  moment,  then,  for  Mrs. 
Hibbert  to  fall  back  into  her  old  fortress  of 
pride  and  hardness.  By  the  side  of  her  dying 
child,  she  became  womanly  and  Christian : 
although,  even  then,  the  struggle  was  a  hara 
one,  and  the  effort  co.'>t  her  dear.  Sho  bent 
over  Estella,  kneeling  there  and  weeping,  and 
.'iuying  slowly  and  with  a  still  gravity  not 
wholly  ungentle,  "  I  accept  the  trust  now, 
Estella,  and  forgive  your  father  for  the  sin 
he  committed  and  for  the  shame  that  he 
wrought.  Your  plac-  shall  be,  as  my  dear 
child  has  said,  in  my  heart;  and  we  will 
mutuaHy  forgive,  and  pray  to  he  forgiven." 

Jes.siu  snuled.  "  That  is  all  I  have  hoped 
nnd  prayed  for,"  she  said  fainlly;  "be  a 
mother  to  her  as  you  have  been  to  me,  and 
h't  the  future  make  up  for  the  sliorl-coiiiirig 
of  the  past!"  And  she  turned  her  fuoe 
towards  the  last  rays  of  the  sunlight  stream- 
ing ill  Ibrinigh  the  open  window. 

A  bird  .'.ang  on  a  tree  just  opposite  ;  the 
wnvf.s  tnuruiurcd  pleasantly  among  the 
sIkIIs  and  seaweed  on  the  shore ;  the  sun, 
sinking  down  in  his  golden  sleep,  llung  one 
last  stream  of  glory  on  the  marble  brow  and 
long  lock.s  of  the  dying  girt.  It  was  a 
word  of  hlts.sing  fur  the  past,  nnd  of  b:iptism 
for  the  future.  Jissie  held  her  mother's 
hand  in  one  of  hers  ;  the  other  claspcil  Paul's 
and  Estella's  held  together.  "  Blessed  by 
love,"  she  murmured,  "  redeemed  by  love — 
O  God,  .save  those  who  trust  in  thee,  and  for 
thy  .sake  pardon  others — Thou,  whose  name 
and  essence  are  love  and  mercy  I" 
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A    MASqUF.. 

ScEM. — Somi  iitp,  it>utery  ground*  to  ih$  £ait  tf 
Lirruion.  TiriiifflU:  hmriffuf/t  rUing.  JSitptritl 
J'lct-d'-Lanlkoriie,  tacit  auimaUd  by  a  Goblir'^ 
Jlidccring  aiwut  the  ntUif  pvoU. 

FnwT  Ooaux, 

Who  M  *>»«  uat/  apart  from  (k*  rat. 

Wn.\T  a  swoet  niglit  to  be  raddlng  about '. 
Tins  «i]ii  ii  linv,  im.l  the  lijlit'u  nuurly  out ; 
Tho  nii.-t-*  nro  tliick,  and  »low,  iind  le»Jon, 
And  tljrniii^h  them  Uio  iimrsli-flrca  qtiiver   and 

rcildcn 
Over  tlio  jioiJf  wh«ro  tho  inoH(>c<i  deailcn. 
— IIo,  Im,  yo  ftllown,  dauoinif  an-J  slinkinj; 
lu  the  crawling  ataam  wUicli  ilia  awuop  U  making 


I 


I 
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Come  hero  I    Hero's  >  pool  thiit's  fll'.U/  and  doa 
And  frtid  enongh  for  any  one. 
Halloo,  halloo  I    Come  hither,  I  sity  I 
Old  Nick  liiuiwir  bu  fMCMd  this  mmjr, 
Vt  ilh  DcaUi  bcaid*  on  liU  boras  of  (frey  1 

EhUr  ttrtral  QoM.tim /rom  diftr*Ht  fart*  if  &» 
MartK. 

Baco;n>  GoDLijf. 
Good  eveninjr,  brother  I    TIjc  fo^  are  rich 
Vith  the  Mcy  flnvcnr  of  ponH  and  ditch, 
And  hcRvy  with  snhdtance  tliey  hove  fatten 
From  Lho  muddy  wuten  dead  Mid  roUen. — 
Tliot  wiin  a  uobla  fog  liu^t  ni^'ht  I 
It  struck  the  while  moon  »iinguiuo  bright, 
Tbea  muffled  it  up,  like  n  corpse,  from  eight. 

Tamn  Oobuk. 
Tirwt  mttA  to  »e«  the  vanoitrs  creeping. 
Like  giiosto,  tliroiigh  London  etreeta,  and  •teepiog 
TUe  houses  all  in  u  poiiioDOu*  weeping  1 
Over  the  town  I  flew  »bout. 
To  hear  the  people  5wcar  and  nboot 
And  eoQffh  end  (>neea)  in  eohoini^  chorus ; 
And,  by  tho  uiother-foo  that  bore  u*, 
The  sain«  good  sport  lh>«  niKbl  '■  before  a». 
Tbo  laiy  Jiiicl  Hprcod  over  all. 
And  «too<l  in  the  hi^diwavs  like  a  wall, 
Exeept  w)icn  lyrninRt  the  links  it  broke, 
And  hoilcd  «WBy  in  a  golden  mnoke. 
— I  «aw  two  boys  la  tho  'spitala  led, 
Wjth  fntctarcd  liiiiba  and  wound*  tbnt  bled: 
A  wouiau  lay  on  the  kerbetoncs,  dead, 
And  a  wheel  went  over  an  old  man's  head. 

FooirrH  Gocitft. 
1  alid  tmm  the  enter  cold  and  gloom 
Into  a  Aiok  man's  curtained  room, 
And  aliook  from  my  wings  a  gnawing  damp : 
Btrnightwajr  be  leapt  and  roared  with  cramp. 

Fifth  Gobuk. 
I  listened  in  the  nir  aloft, 

And  henni  how  nomo  one  congh'd  and  eongh'd : 
1  orawl'd   througli  a  cranny — alole   nigher  and 

iiiKher — 
And  gripped  him  as  he  sat  by  the  Are. 
One  utiglil  have  Ihoaght  ho  Imd  feit  grim  Death, 
To  5eo  him  light  and  catch  for  breath. 

Sixth  OosLnir. 
There  \»  »  girl  whoso  pnrcntn  pino 
Becaase  she  wasttea  in  a  quick  decline. 
The  crimson  6ro  that  lighu  her  oheek 
Will  have  burnt  her  up  io  another  wook; 
For  every  uiglit  like  a  toad  I  crouch 
Beoidi-  Iilt  hot  nod  fevcrixh  couch, 
And  stub  lior  lung*  with  misty  gpears 
P'orged  at  evening  front  tbo  meres. 

Skvbnth  Oobuh. 
At  the  hithermoet  outakirts  of  the  town, 
I  liavo  Htruclc  to-doy  a  hundred  down 
Witlk  aguc-flts,  and  palsied  ahakin^, 
And  many  sharp  ana  dolorous  nchinjrs. 
In  wretched  huts  by  stognniit  ditches, 
Thur  mutter  iiiul  jerk  like  a  tribe  of  witcbea : 
Three  in  a  room,  you  may  see  llicm  lie, 
With  Tnces  bine  as  a  ttotif  akv. 
'Tis  droll  to  watch  them  nodding  their  heads 
At  one  another  out  of  their  beds  I 

Eioirm  GoBLiM. 
I,  on  tho  vaiKinr's  stinging  points. 
Enter  between  and  wrint;  t)io  Joints, 
Till,  in  their  bore  and  windy  iillicn. 
Tlie  old  folks  oiir»e  their  fierce  "  riionmalica." 
Tliev  hover  about  the  sinkinc  eml>cri<, 
And  nraar  the  moath*  are  all  Ueoamben ; 


Then  ronae  themseWe*  with  a  moody  ^a. 
And  aooroh  thair  biood«  with  the  fire  ofgtn. 

Numi  QnbttM. 
At  the  head  of  a  great  and  chosen  legion, 
I  scour  about  the  neishiwuriiiL'  r(-uiiin, 
Tlio  sodden  walls  of  the  Ikonx 
To  du.«t  wherever  we  gnaw  :i  _■ ; 

Rut  the  writhcn  sallows,  oldi-fTi,  luii  ii>tiea. 
That  drowse  and  »hivcr  about  the  plaahoa, 
Ctr  loll  like  a  set  nf  idle  drabs 
Over  tho  black  and  rockini;  slab*. 
We  feed  with  moisture  ricli  and  dark. 
And  clothe  with  an  ouqr  green  their  barl^. 
You  msy  hear  their  cUmororm  pri..!.ts.  tli*  IVqc*. 
Singing  onr  praise  from  the  dainty  bog«. 

Fn*r  OoBLEt. 
A  merry  life  have  we  led  ont  her«  I 
liiit  the  end,  slos  !  i*  drawing  near. 
Theao  feu,  whic^  so  long  w«  have  hooAd  oar  taa 

on. 
Some  meddlers  wonld  rob  of  their  death-dealiic 

poison. 
And  crown  tne  rich  earth  with  its  nattinal  feiacft 
We  have  bat  short  time  longor  to  slay ; — 
To  work,  then,  quickly,  wliflo  vet  you  m«y ! 
Every  on*  Co  hii>  separate  way  f 

{They  ffUJ*  ejf  in  eariou*  if  I'l  mttmli 


HALF-A-DOZEN  LEECUE^S. 

A  LKKcn  ia  >  very  odd  cn-aturo,  havt^ 
idiosyncntcies  which  huve  (;ircn  him  grwt 
f«in<j  in  the  world.  Ho  belongs  to  the  sOk- 
worm  order  of  beings,  in  bo  far  as  1m 
comes  forth  fVom  a  cocoon  or  little  habiUUioa 
of  filaments.  But  bow  unlike  a  Bilk-wem 
in  manners  and  cuBtoate,  habits  and  (asteal 
Ua  fastens  upon  bia  brother  aniooala,  axtd 
does  not  leave  them  until  tbey  become  a 
little  lif;hter  than  before;  and  one  particular 
kind,  the  horso-leech,  when  he  can  get  aocta 
to  another  particular  kind,  the  mcdicinal- 
Icceh,  makes  little  ceremony  with  hinv,  bot 
suckN  him  in  wholo.  It  is  not  on  the  battkl 
of  thu  leeches,  howcTer,  that  w«  wenJd  !•»■ 
turc,  nor  on  their  medico-chinirgical  Ouma^ 
mcnt;  what  we  desire  is,  to  pay  a  bltit 
attention  to  two  or  three  oddities  aboat 
leeches;  oddities  which  are,  pcrhapB,  not 
generally  known  to  Icoch-users,  but  wtudi 
are  none  the  less  odd  for  that 

Tho  first  ^xldity  rt-latca  to  tho  mode  of  flik* 
inp.  If  wliat  we  read  about  the  nrieirB«  totdb 
ilshinf;  is  to  be  relied  on,  then  do  we,  mat 
certainly,  not  envy  lite  leech  flKhera.  TW 
country  about  La  Briennc  is  very  doll  tti 
uninteresting;  and  tho  people  look  T^y 
miserable — ait  thoy  well  may  doi.  WalkftI 
about  in  that  district,  you  are  pretty  c«ftti> 
to  meot,  horo  and  there,  with  a  man,  fil% 
and  strsipht-haircd,  wearing  a  woollen  <ap 
on  his  head,  and  haring  his  legs  and  ani* 
bare.  He  walks  along  the  borders  of  a  marA 
araoriK  the  spotn  left  tlry  by  the  surronodnf 
walcrs,  but  particularly  wherever  the  T«(f 
tatlon  seems  to  preserve  the  Nulijaccnt  td\ 
undisturbed.  This  man — woc-bc;.;ono  aspd 
hollow  eyes,  livid  lips — is  a  leech  fisher;  *»' 
firom  his  singular  gcHtures,  you  would  iiki 
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him  for  a  patient  who  had  left  his  sick  bed 
in  a  fit  of  delirium;  for  you  observe  him, 
every  now  and  then,  raising  his  legs  and 
examining  them  one  after  the  other.  While 
be  is  moring  about  on  bis  slimy  pleasure 
ground,  the  leeches  attach  themselves  to  hi:3 
legs  nnd  feet;  he  ftela  their  jjrescncc  by  their 
bite,  and  he  pli^ks  them  off  hia  lo^s  one  hy 
one.  The  leeches  are  gometinica  found  by 
him,  also,  revelling  in  the  verdant  mud,  or 
sn'iuioiing  about,  or  clustering  about  the 
roots  of  tlio  bulrushes  and  sca-wecds,  or  shel- 
tered beneath  stones  covered  with  green  anil 
gluey  moss ;  and  he  keeps  a  stiarp  look-out 
for  them  in  all  these  localities.  The  Qsher 
has  Bometimcs  a  kind  uf  spear  or  harpoon, 
with  which  he  craftily  deposits  savory  mor- 
Bel.s  of  decayed  animal  matter  in  pliices 
frequented  by  the  leeches ;  and  when  they 
have  been  taken  in  and  done  for,  by  being; 
decoyed  to  this  bait,  they  very  soon  find 
Uieinselves  in  a  little  vessel  half-full  of  water, 
which  the  fisher  carries  with  bin,  whence 
they  arc  transferred  to  a  bng  carried  over  his 
shoulder,  which  bag  frequently  beconies  en- 
riched with  a  gross  of  leeches  in  three  or 
four  hours). 

All  this  belongs  to  the  spring  system  of 
leech  0s{iing;  but,  iu  the  guinmcr,  matters 
are  much  worse.  In  summer,  the  leeches 
choo.se  to  disport  themselves  in  deep  water, 
and  thither  the  fisher  must  follow  them.  No 
comfortable  waterproofs,  or  oil-skins,  or 
diving-drvsses;  the  man  strips,  and  in  he 
goes,  to  give  the  precious  leeches  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fasten  upon  his  body  or  legs,  or 
allow  liirn  to  snatch  them  in  any  way  that 
ofTers ;  or  he  sometimes  sits  on  a  frail  kind 
of  raft,  and  looks  out  for  the  leeches  which 
may  happen  to  be  floating  near  the  surface, 
or  which  get  entangled  in  the  structure  of  his 
raft. 

Poor  fellows!  It  is  a  desperate  trade. 
They  are  constantly,  more  or  less,  in  the 
water ;  breathing  fog,  and  mist,  and  mcphitio 
odours  from  the  marsh :  whence  they  are 
often  attacked  with  ague,  catarrhs,  and  rheu- 
matism. Some  indulge  in  strong  liquors  to 
keep  off  the  noxious  influence.  And  yet, 
like  many  dirty  trades  in  London,  leech 
fishing  is  Bclulously  followed  because  it  is 
lucrative.  De.alcrs  or  traders  come  round 
occasionally,  and  buy  up  the  produce  of  iho 
fiiihery ;  taking  their  departure  with  many 
thousand  leeches  in  their  possession,  The 
dealer  buys  the  h'cches  just  as  they  pi  csent 
themselvig,  big  and  little,  preen  and  black : 
and  places  them  in  a  moistt'.ned  8.ack,  which 
he  fastens  behind  his  saddle ;  but  he  after- 
wards snrts  them  into  various  qualities  for 
the  market.  . 

The  second  oddity  is  simply  leech  fattening. 
J>echis,  like  Sinitbfield  citHe  at  Christraaa, 
are  fattened  for  the  market,  to  give  them 
strong  and  lusty  propcnsitifS  in  respect  to 
their  Bubsequcnt  Bftnguin.iry  career.  An 
Englishman  who  visited  Smyrna  three  or  four 


years  ago  whs  surpri.i!ed  to  find  a  large  leech- 
fattening  oetablishmcnt,  about  a  mile  out  of 
the  town.  The  leeches  are  collected  from 
marsliea  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  in  tho 
sxme  manner  as  at  Brierne,  namely,  every 
mnn  his  own  ground  bait :  the  fisher  strip- 
ping, plunging  into  the  water,  kicking  and 
splashing  to  attract  die  attention  of  the 
Kk-'cIics,  and  finally  emerging  studded  with 
these  black  jewels  on  his  naked  flesh.  He 
takes  them  to  the  fattening  establishment,  and 
Belli  them  by  weight,  at  so  much  per  ok  (a 
Turkish  weight  of  something  less  than  three 
pounds).  They  are  sorted  into  sijics.  Eng- 
land being  one  of  the  countries  which  insists 
Upon  having  fine  large  fat  leeches.  They 
have  a  good  hearty  initiatory  meal  by  being 
plunged  into*  tub  of  o.K-bloo<l ;  and  then  they 
arc  doctored,  like  gastronomists  elsewhere. 
They  are  next  weighed,  and  are  trnnsferrcd 
to  ponds,  each  pond  appropriated  to  a  par- 
ticular size  or  weight.  Tlierc  is  a  rapid  brook 
running  past  the  esUiblishmcrt,  and  a  deep 
reservoir  in  which  to  store  water  from  this 
brook ;  these  are  for  feeding  nearly  twenty 
ponds,  each  measuring  about  sixty  feet  by 
twenty-five.  We  may  guess,  therefore,  that 
the  establishment  is  altogether  too  large  to  be 
treated  disrespectfully.  The  ponds  require 
very  careful  management;  for  while  each 
rau-st  be  a  miniature  marsh,  muddy  and  slimy, 
the  bed  must  not  be  so  soft  a.s  to  permit  the 
leeches  to  wriggle  away  altogether.  Tall 
top-spreading  canes  are  planted,  to  protect 
the  water  from  the  summer  bent;  and  a 
peculiar  water-grass  is  planted  also.  The 
ponds  are  cros.sed  by  plank  bridges,  to  facili- 
tate the  superviision ;  for  occasional  dminitigs 
and  cleanings  and  beating  of  the  bed.  Tho 
leeches  fatten  in  periods  varying  from  liftcen 
to  thirty  day?,  according  to  the  seasons. 
When  plumped  up  to  the  proper  degree  of 
sanguivorous  beauty,  they  are  fished  up; 
and  this  is  done  in  a  much  more  rational 
way  than  by  tho  original  fishers.  Flat 
boards  with  cloth  nailed  to  the  under  side 
are  splashed  violently  down  upon  the  water; 
the  leeches  swim  up  to  see  what  is  tho 
matter ;  they  cling  to  thu  cloth  ;  the  boards 
are  taken  up ;  and  the  leeches  are  gently 
brushed  oB'  into  a  zinc  colander  or  sieve. 
On  being  weighed,  they  are  often  found 
to  be  thrice  as  heavy  as  when  put  into  the 
potuls. 

The  third  oddity  introduces  us  to  leech-tra- 
veHing.  Assuredly  the  Smyrna  leeches, 
whose  Asiatic  career  has  just  been  noticed, 
arc  among  the  most  extraordinary  travellers 
we  have  heard  of  They  have  to  be  tmns- 
portwl  many  hundreds  or  thoU.sands  of  miles, 
to  the  countries  where  their  blood-sucking 
Services  are  required.  Without  moisture  a. 
leech  wovdd  die;  and  he  would  ns  certainly 
die  if  kept  in  water  whi<-h  had  become 
stagnant  and  impure,  The  Smymiotes  have 
very  ingeniously  resolved,  therefore,  to  pro 
pare  a  special  lund  of  batter-pudding  for  the 
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UelectaliOD  of  the  Iccchess.  Fine  c!ay  is  gjounil 
until  as  impalpable  iis  (lour  nr  toolh-powdcr ; 
and  is  then  mixed  into  a  thick  batter  w'lii 
water,  so  carufully  that  no  liiUe  pools  or  ■ 
of  watiT  shall  be  Icfl  within  the  mass;  iti' ■ 
it  is  kncnded  by  the  naked  fot-t  of  Turks  and 
Greeks  for  n  long  period,  until  pirfectly 
hoinogeneotjs.  The  batt^jr  or  duugn  is  put 
Into  tubs,  liko  InrRP  washing  tula ;  ilie  leeehe.H 
arc  tutnV)k-d  in  (about  three  thousand  to  each 
tub),  and  arc  carefully  mixed  or  kneaded  up, 
until  the  wholo  asseujbUge  bears  a  strotig 
rvseniblancc  to  A  huge  currant-cake  on  its 
way  to  the  baker's,  the  binok  liead.-i  and  tailn 
doing  duty  il«  cuminls.  A  top  is  then  fastened 
upon  the  tub,  with  a  hole  in  tho  centre 
covered  with  a  perforated  tin  plate.  And 
thus  do  the  leeches  travel  about,  immersed  in 
their  on-n  battcr-puiJding.  We  do  not  Kiy 
that  all  leeches  come  to  England  in  such 
travelling  coetume;  avc  speak  onlr  of  the 
cstra-faltcncd  black  pursonagefi  ns  tficj  leave 
Smyrna. 

The  fourth  oddity  is  Iccch-riralry.  Leeches 
are  t>ot  allofred  to  tiavo  matters  all  their  0*11 
way.  Their  prescribed  odicc  is  to  fasten  tlicir 
little  mouths  upon  human  Vtodies,  m.tke  little 
holes  and  perform  a  pumping  pneumatic 
opcmlion;  but  there  arc  rivids  in  the  Meld. 
Ivcochos  are  precarious  creatures ;  they  die, 
they  are  occasionally  obstinate,  they  are  ex- 
pensive, they  are  often  scarce,  and  one  conse- 
quence of  all  this  has  been,  that  competition 
in  trade  now  affects  leeches  in  the  same  way 
as  other  industrial  practitioners.  Not  only 
arc  there  projects  for  inducing  leeches  to 
bile,  but  pnyucls  for  inducing  small  pieces  of 
mcchnnisni  to  bite  like  leeches.  Some  one 
ha•^  discovereil  that  leeches  when  drunk  will 
bite  until  sober;  and,  therefore,  when  they 
show  a  disinclination  to  bite,  ho  makes  them 
dnink;  ho  puts  them  info  a  little  warm 
beer,  and  directly  they  begin  to  kick  about, 
he  takes  them  out,  hoMs  them  in  a  cloth, 
applies  them,  and  finds  that  they  will  bite 
immediately  and  vigorously.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  few  rases  wc  have  met  with,  of  a 
pernonagc  being  more  useful  when  drunk 
than  when  sober.  The  surgcon.<j  at  the  Uf>U\ 
Dieu,  at  Paris,  are  said  to  be  a  little  more 
delicate  in  their  practice :  they  intoxicate 
their  slugpish  leeches  with  a  little  warm 
wine  and  water,  instead  of  beer. 

This  soft  persuasion  of  a  leech,  however, 
does  not  belong  to  tho  competition  of  which 
we  spoke.  Such  competition  is  exemplified 
In  the  leech-bite  lancet  and  the  mechanical 
leech,  both  of  them  savage  and  sanguinary 
rivals  to  the  leech  in  his  useful  labours.  The 
leech-bito  lancet  is  intended  for  use  in  locali- 
ties where  leeches  arc  scarce  or  high-pricbd, 
and  in  florae  few  cases  where  it  would  be 
really  preferable  to  a  leech.  The  mechanical 
leech  is  a  more  pretentions  and  ambitious 
affair,  since  it  competes  with  the  leech  and 
tho  eupper  at  the  same  time. 

Tho  fifth  oddity  is  perhaps  tho  oddest  of  all 


— leech  bnr'>m'^»'^---.      Whether  wc  sha.11  evrr 
live   to  ^  V  when  Enplish    wca;'  .  r 

TMii  1.1'  k:i(., ..  ,  :  .  ._lid,  the  rcflcler  <■<  "' 
:■■>  decide  for  tiiin.selC 
is  been  little  progress  mai! 
art  hitherto.  Leeches  perform  a  portion  of 
the  duties  of  Zadkiel  and  Murphy,  In  aid- 
dition  to  their  usual  sanguinary  servicer 
Cowper,  ID  the  Task,  asserts  tlint  lcoch«i, 
"  in  point  of  the  earliest  intelligence,  an 
worth  all  tho  boromctcM  in  the  world" — a 
bold  assertion  which  the  shade  of  Cowptr 
is  lx)und  to  support  before  the  British  Asaod* 
ation,  A  clergyman,  residing  in  France  bcom 
years  ago,  was  wont  to  employ  a  leech  ua 
boi-oineter.  Ho  found  every  morning  that 
the  leech  occupied  a  position  bearing  a  certain 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  and,  by 
attentive  observation,  he  wa.s  enabled  to 
arrive  at  certain  rules  in  respect  to  tbii 
relation — tliot  when  the  weather  was  about 
to  be  serene  and  pleasant,  the  leech  remained 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  tvithout  the  kait 
movement;  that  when  rain  was  about  lo 
fall  the  leech  mounted  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  lliero  remained  until  the  return 
of  fine  weather;  that  on  the  apfr  -  "^  ' 
boisterous  weather  the  leech  tiJ0\  • 
water  with  unusual  Sivlfttu'ss,  aij.  ..,,..- 
cea.<ed  from  this  motion  until  the  wind  Lcgui 
to  blow  ;  that  on  the  approach  of  thuiidiTV 
and  rainy  weather  the  leech  rcmuincd  out  uf 
tho  water  for  several  day*,  appearifig  ngi(j,(c<l 
and  restless  ;  that  when  a  frost  was  nboiit  to 
commence,  tho  leech  remained  quiet  at  th<s 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  that  during:  the 
time  of  snow  or  rain  the  leech  fixed  itself  to 
the  neck  of  the  vcsiwl ;  remaining  at  perfect 
rest.  Tliesc  rules  arc  snUiciently  distinct  to 
enable  any  person  to  tost  their  accuracy  who 
may  be  disposed  so  to  do.  Thi!5  theory  his, 
however,  received  some  awkward  blow& 
M.  Bnmare,  a  French  inrant,  enclosed  three 
leeches  in  one  vesSel  on  a  particular  day.  Hf 
found  that  so  far  from  being  baromctricallt 
sympathetic,  one  remained  all  day  out  of  thi) 
water,  steadily  afflxetl  to  tho  vessel ;  anodMT 
was  swimming  about  in  the  water ;  wMb 
tho  third  remained  at  the  bottom  of  tht 
vessel — a  very  disunited  and  inharroonioat 
state  of  things.  Itonuct,  tho  cctebntt' 
Gcncvcse  naturalist,  wa-s  of  opinion  tM 
whether  leeches  are  barometers  or  not,  thif 
arc  very  sensitive  thcmioract«rs ;  for  * 
often  as  ho  applied  his  finder  to  tho  ontaii  J 
(if  a  bottle  on  the  spot  where  «  leooh  n* 
affixed  within,  the  leech  moved  sls  if  aifcctfd 
by  the  rise  of  temperature.  But  it  isjatj 
possible  that  timidity  (snpposin);  a  leech  eu| 
be  timid)  had  more  to  do  with  tho 
than  temperature. 

This  barometer  question  has  not  bocn  Ml 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  men  of  jMUt  d0*| 
\ir.  Attree,  formerly  house-surgeon  toO*| 
Middlesex  Hospital,  communicated  a  popfl 
to  the  Lancet,  three  or  four  years  IM  'I 
which  he  stoutly  maintained  the  "^ 
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virtue  of  the  leech,  and  laid  down  tho  fol- 
lowing as  the  rules  to  which  his  obscrvfltions 
had  Ifd  him  relating  thereto : — First.  If  the 
weather  prove  serene  and  beautiful,  the  leech 
lies  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  tha  glasa 
rolled  together  in  a  spiral  form.  S'^cond.  If 
it  rains  cither  before  or  after  noon,  the  leech 
is  found  to  have  crept  up  to  ih'?  top  of  its 
lodging,  and  there  it  remains  until  the  weather 
is  setticJ.  Third.  If  wo  are  to  have  wind, 
the  poor  prisoner  gallops  through  its  limpid 
habitation  with  unceasing  swiAncss,  and  sel- 
dom rests  until  the  wind  begins  to  blow  hard. 
Fourth.  If  a  remarkable  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  is  to  succeed,  tho  leech  remains 
for  some  days  before  .almost  continually 
out  of  water,  and  manifests  uncommon 
uneasiness  by  its  violent  throes  and  convul- 
sive movements.  Fifth.  In  frost,  as  in  clear 
and  summer  weather,  the  leech  lies  con- 
stantly at  the  bottom  ;  while  during  snow,  as 
in  rainy  weather,  it  pitches  its  dwelling  on 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  These  rules  corres- 
pond tolerably  well  with  those  recorded  by 
the  clergyman  in  France,  and  are  on  that 
account  all  the  more  worthy  of  notice.  Mr. 
Attreo  state.8,  that  his  observations  wore 
made  on  a  leech  kept  in  a  common  two-ounce 
phial,  thrcc-fonrths  filled  with  water,  and 
covered  with  linen  rag.  The  water  was 
changed  once  a  week  in  summer,  and  once  a 
fortnight  in  winter.  Mr.  Attree  throws  out 
a  curious  query — as  the  leech  may  be  in  some 
way  .iffL'cLcd  by  the  electrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  as  this  electrical  statu  is  known 
to  be  closely  connected  with  meteorological 
changes;  and  as  it  may  also  he  in  some  way 
connected  with  tho  production  of  chnlnra, 
influenza,  fever,  and  epidemics — is  it  not  at 
least  possible  that  tho  leech  might,  by  its 
strange  movements,  give  some  intimation  of 
the  approach  of  that  state  of  the  atmosphere 
during  which  epidemic  diseases  are  likely  to 
occur?  Slioiill  this  be  .so,  even  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  the  leech  would  at  onCe  rise  to 
an  important  position  in  society — ho  would 
be  not  only  a  surgeon,  but  a  physician  skilled 
in  dlagnosij*. 

But  of  all  tiic  persons  who  have  placed  any 
faith  in  Icech-b.irometry,  and  have  shown  the 
intensity  of  their  faith  by  tho  p.aticnt  manage- 
ment of  experiments,  commend  us  to  Dr.  Mer- 
rywcather.  His  Tempest  Prognosticator  is 
the  proof  of  his  faith.  Imagine  a  circular 
pyramidal  apparatus,  about  a  yard  in  dia- 
meter, and  somewhat  more  than  this  in 
height,  presenting  a  bright  array  of  polished 
mahogany,  and  silver,  and  brass.  This  is  the 
Tempest  Prognosticator.  The  illustrious 
Jenncr,  it  appears,  was  a  believer  in  Iccch- 
b»romctry  ;  he  wrote  a  few  rhyming  lines  on 
the  Signs  of  Rain,  among  which  were  : 

"  Tlio  leech,  disturbed,  is  nowlj-  risen 
Qaite  to  tlio  gunimil  of  iiU  pnsou," 

Jcnner,  and  Cowper,and  other  writers,  sug- 
gested to  Dr.  Merrywcathcr  the  makin"  of 


apparatus  to  register  the  movements  of  the 
leech;  and  thus  originated  The  Prognosti- 
cator. If  wo  admit  that,  before  stormy  and 
thundery  weather,  the  leech  mounts  to  the 
top  of  his  bottle,  the  question  comes  how  to 
mark  and  r^^gi8l4.•r  his  movements.  There  are 
twelve  leeches  in  twelve  bottles  mnged  in  a 
circle  ;  there  are  small  metallic  tubes  in  tl»e 
necks  of  the  bottles ;  there  is  a  kind  of  little 
mouse-trap  of  whalebone  in  the  tube ;  and 
there  arc  a  Ik^II  and  a  register  connected  with 
the  trap.  The  leech,  in  wriggHng  him.self 
through  the  tube,  unwittingly  rings  the  bell, 
ami  makes  a  register  of  his  proeress.  Dr. 
Murryweather  speaks  in  very  hign  terms  of 
the  certainty  with  which  any  storm  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  aseensivo  motion  of  tho  lecchoa 
to  the  tops  of  their  respective  bottlea 
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H.vviNa  said  something  in  a  former 
number,  of  Varna;  the  principal  commcrciaj 
emjwrium  of  Bulgaria,  and  sympathised  with 
tho  poor  peasants,  wlio  come  trudging  with 
their  waggons  through  the  mud  that  olxstructs 
the  Land-Gate  of  the  city,  to  be  tieeced  by  the 
cunning  and  oppressed  by  the  strong,*  we 
shall  go  out  into  the  country  and  look  at  the 
details  of  agriculture.  Even  in  our  civilised 
western  countries  there  is  nothing  .so  difllcult 
to  teach  as  tho  use  of  a  new  plough,  or  a 
patent  winnowing  machine;  not  because  there 
is  anything  mysterious  in  the  thing  itself,  but 
because  the  will  to  learn  is  wanting  in  men 
who  have  inherited  the  routine  of  centuries. 
■\Vo  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that 
although  sitifc  Bulgaria  has  been  more 
liberally  administered,  the  production  of 
grain  has  greatly  increased,  the  system  of 
cultivation  has  remained  unchanged  from 
the  most  ancient  times.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  is  rather  scratchecJ  than  furrowed 
by  the  plough,  to  which,  ncvertheles.s,  as 
many  as  eight  pairs  of  bufTalocs  or  oxen  are 
sometimes  yoked.  If  the  field  chosen  for 
sowing  has  been  a  long  time  uncultivated,  a 
still  greater  number  of  homed  cattle  ia 
employed.  To  the  plough  a  long  shaft  is 
attached,  supported  by  sixteen  wheels ;  tho 
first  pair  of  buffaloes  is  fastened  near  the 
plough  ;  the  other  pairs  are  fastened  between 
the  wheels,  each  guided  by  a  boy ;  tho  peasant 
stands  upon  the  ploughshare,  which  is  broader 
and  sharper  than  that  use<I  in  Europe. 

The  agriculturi.st  is  free  to  clionso  in  tho 
vast  plains  of  hjn  country  tho  fields  most 
fitting  to  receive  the  seed.  These  fields,  with 
some  few  exccptiotisi,  belong  to  tho  govern- 
mL-nt,  which  permits  their  use  to  whoever 
wi.nhes  to  sow  ;  of  course,  with  the  tacit  under- 
standing, that  it  Ls  entitled  to  a  tithe.  In 
till.';  way  tho  condition  of  the  peasantry 
would   be  very  happy,   if  it  were  not  for 
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the  Tcxations  of  the  subaltern  authorities 
ftnd  the  extortions  of  the  traders,  who 
afTvct  to  represent  the  merchants  of  Con- 
Btiiiitinople.  Although  the  greater  part  of 
the  lands  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
B<-veral  vineyards  liave  been  planted.  The 
V»t  viini's  are  those  of  Widdin,  Nicro]ioli«, 
"Si.siova,  and  Varna.  The  Bulgarians  make 
innually  more  than  twenty  thousand  gallons 
of  .'ilcoholic  liquor,  besides  importing  brandy 
and  ruin  from  abroad.  The  mulberry  tree 
is  ciiUivated  with  succesi  only  in  the  district 
of  Widdin,  whore  the  silk-worm  spins  to  good 
purpose ;  for  the  annual  exports  thence  are 
nearly  thirty  thousand  okcs  (an  okc  ia  about 
two  pounds  thirteen  ounces  avoirdupois)  of 
row  (>ilk  ;  chiellv  into  Austria. 

A  ra«t  portion  of  the  op«n  country  is 
cither  entirely  neglected,  and  abandoned 
to  the  growth  of  thistle.^  or  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  fallow  for  many  years.  Aa  in 
Wallaohia,  the  fertile  plains  are  divided  by 
great  forests,  which,  if  properly  adminiKtored, 
might  produce  a  great  revenue.  But,  although 
the  government  Ls  tlic  owner  of  Uie  whole,  it 
allows  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  ash,  and  the 
olin  to  grow  until  they  choke  one  another. 
Tlx.re  is  no  Commission  of  Woods  and 
Furestsi.  It  Ik  no  one's  interest  to  pro- 
icrl  the  trees  from  destruction ;  and  it  is 
n-.-i!ly  a  marvel  that  the  fires,  which  the 
charcti.'kl-makcrs  light  at  various  points,  do 
not  oflencr  destroy  in  a  single  day  what  na- 
ture has  taken  an  age  to  produce  The 
wo'xlmed  gi>  into  the  forests  and  choose  trees 
to  cut  down  at  random  ;  and  the  peasants 
often  fell  for  firewood  mighty  oaks  fit  for  the 
construction  of  navies.  They  even  make  war 
on  the  finest  trees  by  preference,  because 
tluy  have  heard  that  aome  day  this  carelcsH 
slate  of  things  may  end,  and  they  wish  to 
destroy  as  f^r  as  possible  everything  tb.it 
might  tempt  a  government  to  iihow  it^If; 
for  they  always  identify  government  with 
forced  labour.  Those  who  cut  wood  for  sale 
are  obliged  to  have  a  firman,  which  forbids 
them,  however,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
carry  any  kind  of  wood  to  the  Russian  ports. 

The  forests  of  Bulgaria  arc  not  without 
dangers.  Wolves  and  bears,  and  wild-hoars 
are  fniqucntly  met  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
tboae  who  hare  arms  procure  rocbuck.s,  and 
harea,  which  they  send  to  the  towns  for  sale. 
Many  kinds  of  winged  game  arc  also  found 
either  among  the  trees  or  On  the  Iwrdcra  of 
the  lakelets  that  here  and  there  occur.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  the  trn- 
vellcr  is  apprised  of  the  presence  of  habi- 
tations by  the  sight  of  imrocDsc  numbers 
of  poultry.  The  pasturage  of  the  country 
ia  excellent  for  buffaloes,  oxen,  goats  sheep 
and  horse.".  Mules,  as.scs,  and  pigs  are  rare. 
The  commonest  kind  of  cattle  is  the  buffalo, 
which  is  the  motil  useful  as  a  bea.st  of 
burthen,  gives  most  milk,  and  costs  least  to 
feed.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  two 
millions  of  buflaloes  and  one  million  of  oxen 


in  Bulgaria.     Many  thousands   arc  annuallj 
exported  to  Hungary, 

The  wool  produced  bv  the  flocks  of  sbaqt 
U  bought,  even  before  tuu  shearing  time,  by 
the  agents  of  the  gorernmi-nt  for  tlie  Impe- 
rial manufactory  at  Selimno.  These  ag«nli, 
however,  take  up  more  than  is  wanted,  ia 
order  to  seQ  the  remainder  secretly  to  tb« 
merchants  of  Adiianoplc,  with  wb'om  they 
have  made  a  previous  agreement  The  n- 
mainder  of  the  yield  is  bought  by  the  cloth 
manufacturers  of  Turnora  and  Schumla.  lo 
the  latter  town  carpets  are  made  of  inferioi 
quality ;  but  Stroog,  with  good  coloun 
and  designs.  lo  the  former  town,  is  taade 
a  good  quantitT  of  the  coarse  cluth,  called 
toukno,  u.sed  by  the  peasantJi,  both  «f 
Bulgaria  and  Roamelia,  for  their  ganoOTtiL 
Three-quarters  of  the  wool  phkIh'^--!  -i?  of 
good  quality  and  white ;  but  the  >  rtcr 


IS  verj'  inferior  and  black.     One  t 
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the  whole  yield  is  of  middling  length.  U 
Schumla  there  is  a  hide-tinnery  Tim'  homi 
consumption.  Untanned  hides  arc  exported 
.iJways  with  the  horns  on,  cither  lo  Coastaa- 
tinajile  or  to  Hungary  via  Routchiik  and 
the  Danube.  Wo  may  add  that  >n  i;t  neral, 
the  arts  and  trades  ''■'      '       '        •  jj 

Bulgaria.    At  Schumhi  p^ 

work  is  produced,  and  ...  i... .,,,>-  isakt 

knives  and  other  household  utensils  witk 
iron  in  a  very  coarse  and  simple  way. 

In  the  various  hikes  of  B\ilgnria,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  DanuVjc,  ;;vv:it  i.tua- 
titics  of  Esh,  of  various  sizes  : 
quality,  are  caught  Every  on 
to  fish  and  to  catch  leeches,  whit,  ii  uboui 
the  ponds  and  marshes.  A  great  t: 
carried  on  in  these  valuable  articles; 
although  any  one  may  take  and  use 
they  cannot  be  sold  or  exported  but  by 
person,  who  luis  bough  I  a  monopol  j-,  Thi 
out  the  OttiMnan  empire  the  trade  in  le< 
is  funned  in  the  same  manner.  Seven, 
eighty  quintals  of  leeches  are  exported  «' 
year. 

A  considorable  portion  of  the  intend 
commerce  of  this  curious  province  is  carrW 
on  at  fairs  that  take  place  throe  tiiacs  a  r*ir, 
in  April,  May,  and  July,  at  BaxarsiA 
Giouma,  Schumla  and  Karaasan.  The  aoti 
important  is  that  of  Giouma,  a  town  situati' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  RaSfn'nd,  «t 
hourH'  di^tnnce  from  Routchuk.  1 1  is  estimaHi 
that  fifty  thoujiand  pounds'  worth  of  in 
disc  Were  sold  at  tliis  fair  in  May,  cjghi 
hundred  and  forty-nine.  The  most  comia* 
articles  odered  for  sale  are  woollen  ddttt, 
cotton  or  linen  cloths,  dyc.%  prooery,  tM 
blades,  annn,  worked  steel,  tissues  of  gdUtr 
silver,  furs,  horses  and  horn  cattle.  Gn# 
numbers  of  German  merchants  repAir  lo 
place  by  way  of  Routchuk. 

However,  as  may  easily  he  supposed, 
exist  great  ob.stacles,  in  the  interiud  »dm 
tration  of  Bulgaria,  to  the  propir  dc'  . 
roent  of  cotumercc.    No  care,  morcorw 
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been  tulun  to  improre  or  to  create  roads. 
In  summer,  it  La  true,  communicntions  a,re 
tolerably  easy  ;  for  the  soil,  which  is  in 
gi-tat  part  clayey,  is  sutBcitnlly  hard  to 
allovtr  of  the  passage  of  waggons,  and  tho 
plains  are  open,  or  only  divided  by  slight 
swells  and  easy  valleys.  But  when  winter 
comes  on,  travelling  is  diflBcuU  in  all  places ; 
and,  in  soihl-,  perfectly  impossible.  All  trade 
is  stopped  during  five  months,  and  tiie  inha- 
bitanu  of  each  village  sink  into  a  sort  of 
maruiot  statu  of  existence,  without  news  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  When  spring  appears, 
and  the  rust  expanses  of  mud  by  which  tlicy 
are  surrounded  dry  in  the  sun  that  peers 
over  the  Balkans,  they  are  revived,  as  it  were, 
to  activity ;  and  learn,  in  the  shape  of  con- 
fused rumours,  what  changes  have  taken 
place  that  may  affect  them ;  who  claims  them 
as  subjects;  who  has  fought  or  negotiated  to 
keep  or  acquire  the  right  of  property  over 
them. 

Many  proposals  have  been  made,  hitherto 
without  effect,  to  open  one  or  two  good 
roads  through  the  country.  The  one  that 
seems  to  be  most  wanted,  is  between  Rout- 
chuk  and  Varna,  which  would  prodigiously 
shorten  the  communicatioa  between  Traii- 
Bylvania,  Hungary,  Servia,  and  the  whole  of 
Central  Europe,  with  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Danube,  wliicK  looks  so  well  in  maps,  is  a 
Calac  friend.  Its  mouth  is  often  stopped  up, 
and  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year  its 
waters  are  frozen.  In  some  mild  winters 
navigation  is  possible  ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  traders,  lured  on  by  the  appearance  of 
fine  weather,  have  been  caught  with  perish- 
able cargoes  in  the  ice,  and  have  remained 
locked  up  for  a  long  period,  to  their  great 
discomfort  and  detriment  Many  captains 
and  merchants,  therefore,  coasc  all  specu- 
lation as  soon  as  the  bad  season  begins ; 
commerce  languishes,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
year  is  lost  Wo  have  before  us  a  tabic  of 
the  freezing  of  the  Danube  from  the  winter  of 
1835-37  to  the  winter  ori850-51.  In  1849-50 
the  waters  frozo  on  the  fourth  of  December, 
and  retiiaincd  hound  until  the  twenty-third 
of  March.  In  183ft-37  the  river  froze  only  for 
twenty  davs,  from  the  seventh  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February.  In  1843, 1845,  and  1850 
it  did  not  freeze  at  all  It  will  he  seen,  there- 
fore, that  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the 
character  of  the  Danube  during  the  winter 
montha  It  was  once  proposed  to  dig  a  canal 
from  Tschernavoda  to  Kostenji,  where  geo- 
graphers well  acquainted  with  ma])s  used  to 
place  an  ancient  bed  of  the  Danube ;  but  it 
was  found  tluit  a  rango  of  hills  of  some 
height  would  have  to  be  tunnelled.  Tho 
plan  now  most  in  favour,  and  which  will  pro- 
h.ibly  be  carried  out  iu  better  times,  is  that 
of  a  r.iilroad  from  Routchuk  to  Varna.  All 
the  provinces  of  that  ca.'stern  port  of  the 
world  seem  destined,  in  this  century,  to  sue 
a  TL'turn  of  the  commercial  activity  and 
■plendour  which  onc«  diatJngtiished  them. 


The  social  condition  of  the  Bulgarian  peoplo 
has  undergone  a  considerable  change  of  htte, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  certain  ob- 
stacles that  existed  to  their  progress.  History 
will  have  a  very  interesting  ta^  when  it  un- 
dertakes to  describe  the  steps  by  which  nations 
whoso  existence  had  almost  been  forgotten 
began  to  rc-appcar  upon  the  scene.  Since 
the  Tantimat  education  has  begun  to  spread 
its  blessings  throughout  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  in  which  were  to  bo 
found  races  capable  of  receiving  it  Some 
rich  Bulgarians  have  recently  established  at 
Constantinople  a  college  and  a  printing-office, 
from  which  issues  a  political  and  literary 
journal,  the  object  of  which  is  to  introduce 
ideas  of  civilization  into  Bulgaria.  Tho 
towns  of  llellenic  origin  have  received  an 
impulse  from  other  quarters,  so  that  there  ia 
a  general  development  which  cannot  but  pro- 
duce its  fruit  at  no  distant  period. 

The  Bulgarians  by  their  nature  are  not  SO 
well  fitted  to  receive  civilization,  or,  rather, 
to  work  it  out  Uiemsclvcs,  as  many  neigh- 
bouring families  J  for  example,  the  WaSa- 
chians  and  Servians.  At  least,  this  is  the 
impression  produced  by  their  conduct  of  late 
years.  They  arc  good,  humane,  and  ccoao- 
niical ;  and,  perhaps,  the  ni<jst  industrious  of 
all  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  cast;  but 
they  appear  to  be  inclined  to  submission,  and 
to  the  fear  of  power  by  whom.soever  pos- 
sessed. However,  some  observers,  who  had 
opportunities  of  watching  them  during  their 
partial  insurrections  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
furty-onc  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
say  that,  under  cover  of  their  apparent  sim- 
plicity, there  still  remains  a  good  deal  of  the 
tierce  and  warlike  spirit  that  distinguished 
their  ancestors  a  thousand  years  ago.  As  % 
rule  they  are  fond  of  pleasure  and  recreation. 
Id  Bulgaria  Proper  all  the  popular  songs  are 
sentimental  or  jovial  The  mcmlKTS  of  tho 
same  family,  it  is  true,  who  inhabit  Macedonia, 
have  adopted  the  heroic  songs  of  tho  Servians. 

The  Turkish  guvcrnmcnt  is  not  without 
sagacity  in  adapting  its  fonns  of  administra- 
tion to  the  various  nations  under  its  rule. 
Bulgaria  is  now  divided  into  two  great 
pash.ilics ;  that  of  Widdin  and  that  of 
Silistria.  Each  is  administered  by  a  Mushir 
or  Pacha  of  three  tails,  who  has  under  his 
orders  two  Mirmadars,  or  Pachas  of  two  tails. 
Next  in  authority  to  these  are  the  Mudirs, 
or  Ayanis,  or  lieutenants,  one  to  each  district 
The  Mushir  of  Widdin  lives  in  that  city. 
We  believe  the  oflicc  is  still  held  by  the 
famous  Ilaisi'in  Pacha,  who  commanded  the 
regular  troo])S  of  the  Sultan  on  the  day  ci 
tho  destruction  of  tho  Janissaries.  He  ha* 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  old  Turk;  but,. 
by  long  intercourse  with  Europeans,  has 
acquired  many  of  their  ide.is.  The  Pacha  of 
Siltntria  has  recently  fised  his  residence  at 
Kuutchuk,  iKicaiise  the  Austrian  stoamor 
from  Vienna  stops  at  that  city  to  tuiload  its 
cargo  for  (he  interior  of  Bulgaria. 
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The  districts  administered  liv  the  Mudire 
arc  subdivided  into  seveml  cantons,  under 
the  orders  of  a  Boulu-baslii,  or  chief  of  n 
picket  of  soldicrij,  who  keep  the  peace  and 
enforce  the  orders  of  the  goTernmcnL  In 
eacli  city  where  there  is  a  Pacha  or  a  Mudir 
there  is  a  Kadi,  or  Judge,  niui  a  Mufti,  or  chief 
of  the  clcrgj',  who  administer  justice  inde- 
pendently one  of  the  other.  The  Taiuinuit 
also  instituted  a  tnutiicipal  council,  the 
Soura,  presided  over  by  the  Pacha,  or  KUndir, 
and  consisting  of  the  Kadi,  the  Mufli,  the 
local  treasurer,  the  roj;in-hashi,  or  Mayor, 
and  two  other  primates  of  the  place.  It  is 
before  this  council  that  all  .serious  cases  of 
dilute  and  all  appenl.s  arc  brought. 

The  people  of  Bulgaria  cannot  be  said  to 
60  heavily  taxed,  and  seldom  offer  any  kind 
of  resistance  to  regular  demands.  The  imposts 
are  direct  and  indirect  Each  canton  pays  a 
tax,  the  tcital  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by 
the  gOTernmont;  whilst  the  primates,  in  the 
case  at  least  of  the  Christians,  determine 
how  much  each  family  must  contribute.  The 
same  system  is  pursued  in  most  of  the 
European  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Each  district  is  asses-scd  in  a  lump,  and  the 

rpic  divide  the  responsibility  ns  they  choose. 
Bulgaria  the  quota  of  each  family  varies 
from  twelve  shillings  to  four  pounds  per 
annum.  It  is  probable  thnt  the  division  is 
made  fairly ;  for  the  prim.ites  arc  chosen  by 
universal  suflTragc.  The  Cogia-bashi  is  also 
cho.<ten  amongst  the  Rayahs ;  and  ho,  with  the 
two  primates,  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
the  tribute.  He  acts,  also,  as  a  sort  of  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  rather  arbitrator,  among  the 
Christians,  whose  disputes  are  never  carried 
before  the  Turkish  nuthoriticB,  unless  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  come  to  an  under- 
Standing  in  this  primary  court. 

Wc  have  alrc'sdy  meiilionc<]  the  insufficiency 
of  the  port  of  Varna.  It  will  be  interesting 
at  this  moment  to  say  something  of  the  other 
maritime  cities  of  Bulgaria  and  Roumclia. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  originally  Grrtk 
colonics,  and  some  have  nearly  preserved 
their  ancient  nftmc.<!.  Others  bear  modern 
names,  either  Turkish  or  Greek.  A  little 
while  ago  it  would  have  been  thought  ex- 
tremely important  to  determine  accurately, 
by  elaborate  researches,  the  agreement  of 
ancient  and  modern  geography.  But,  although 
it  is  not  good  entirely  to  despise  these  studies, 
wc  may  safely  omit  to  notice  the  anxious  and 
painful  process  by  which  Histriopolis  has 
been  identified  with  Kara  Kerman,  or  Ana- 
dolkioi  with  Tomi.s,  the  place  of  exile  in  which 
Ovid  expiated  his  mysterious  fault. 

Koustenji,  the  first  town  south  of  the 
Danube:,  is  the  chief  place  of  the  district  of 
Dobritza.  It  contains  about  three  thou- 
sand souls,  tf  which  five  hundred  arc 
Greek  Rayahs.  It  is  built  upon  a  creek 
Tisited  by  a  few  ships  that  take  in  cargoes  of 
irheat  and  wo«l  for  Constantinople.  In 
winter  the  sea  is  nearly  always  stormy  in 


that  neighbourhood,  and  the  shore,  bristling 
with  rocks,  is  the  scene  of  frequent  ship- 
wrecks of  ressets  which  venture  to  leave  the 
Danubian  ports  in  the  bad  sea.«on.  When 
M.  Vreto  visited  the  place  n  the  month  of 
.\ugust,  the  air  was  chill,  and  a  violent  north 
wind  blew.  During  the  long  and  severe 
winter  the  inhabitants  suffer  much  from  the 
cold;  their  huts  being  ill  built,  and  wood 
being  dear  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
forests.  The  air  is  healthy,  but  water  in  rare, 
and  of  inferior  quality.  There  arc  no  kitchen 
gardens,  and  all  the  country  round  is  arid. 
It  is  not  until  late  in  the  spring  that  flocks  of 
sheep  appear  on  the  pasturages,  and  the  fields 
become  green  with  the  rising  crops  of  wheat 
or  barley. 

Mangallia  is  now  inhabited  entirely  'bj 
Moslem.s,  in  number  not  exceeding  a  thoujqtna. 
The  Ags,  who  resides  there,  has  several  vil- 
lages under  his  jurisdiction,  all  inhabited  by 
Turks,  who  trade  exclusively  in  grain.  The 
port  is  a  great  inlet,  ill  protected  from  the 
north  winds,  and  shipwrecks  are  common, 
,,,.(  ,..,i,-  in  M-inter,  but  even  in  summer,  ou 
'  >i  the  fogs  which  suddenly  appear. 
L  -'lopo  the  vessels,  which  are  carrier 
by  violent  currents  upon  iho  coast. 

Kavnrna    is    inhabited    by   five    hundred 
Christian  Ottoman  subjects,  and  .some  (irceks 
and  lonians.     Vessels  may  take  refuge  in  its 
road  from  the  north  wind,  and  it  is  visited 
by  a  few  regular  traders.     It   is  under  the 
juri.sdiction  of  the  Arani  of  Biilzick,  which 
lies  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  south.    Its  po- 
sition U  strong,  and  there  was  formerly  there 
a  fortress  built  by  the  Turks  when  they  con- 
quered Bulgaria,  and  taken  after  a  sanguin.iry 
assault  by  King  Ladislaus  of  Hungary.     Be- 
fore eighteen  hundred  and  forty  it  was  a  mi- 
serable village,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  Turks; 
since   the    free    exportation  of  grain    it    has 
mitdc  rapiii  procresa  on  account  of  the  safety 
of  its  road,  which  is  better  protected  than  that 
of  Vtirna.     In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  this 
road  presented  a  most  animated  appcamncc, 
for  a  whole  fleet  of  merchantmen  fropi  V, 
and  Galatz  were   compelled   to  fake   i  > 
there  from  a  violent  tempest     It  is  pmin- 
pally  visited  by  Greek  ships,  although  only 
one-sixth  of  its  population  of  three  thousand 
is  Cliristinn.     Every  year  in   the   month   of 
June  a  small  fair  is  held  in  a  plain  near  Bal- 
7.ick,  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
In  the  neighbourhood  arc  many  vineyards, 
studded  with    fruit-trees,   among  which   the 
principal  arc  the  quince  and  the  chcrrv.     In- 
deed the  chcrrtes  ofBatzick  are  quite  famous, 
and  so  also  is  its  honey.      A  few   flsh  are 
caught  in  the  ofBng.     The  air  and  the  water 
are  good  ;  and,  although  the  winter   is  TCTT 
suvcrc,  it  is  probable  that  Balziok  before  long 
will  h.'ive  become  a  very  important  place   tht 
rival  of  Varna,  which  lies  six  leagues  to  the 
south-west 

Passing  over  the  la.at-mentionci  city,  which 
wc  have  already  described,  wc  come'  lo  M«* 
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eembria,  which  has  pFwerred  its  ancient 
name.  It  lies  cast  of  Varna,  near  Cape 
Emona.  It  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in 
history,  but  is  now  a  sraa]l  place  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants  two-thirds  of  whotn 
are  Christians.  It  trades  in  wine  and  fire- 
wood brought  from  tlic  neighbouring  forests, 
but  its  port  is  little  firequcntcd,  being  ex- 
posed. 

Achclon,  further  to  the  south,  is  almost 
entirely  inhabited  by  Christians,  to  the  num- 
ber of  "four  thou.'Jand.  The  people,  especially 
the  women,  spenk  Greek.  There  are  two 
Bchools,  one  on  the  Lancastcrian  principle, 
and  the  other  especially  devoted  to  the  Greek 
classics,  to  history,  and  geography.  The 
entrance  of  the  port  is  very  difficult  for  large 
Tessels,  on  account  of  the  shallows  and  hidden 
rocks  strewed  in  front  of  it  Many  wrecks 
take  place  every  year  on  account  of  the 
imprudence  of  foreign  masters,  who  (generally 
are  quite  ignorant  of  those  parts.  It  is 
frequented,  in  general,  only  by  small  coasters. 
A  great  many  turbot  are  caught  there,  and 
also  small  mackerel,  which  are  prcscn*c(l, 
salted  in  barrels,  for  the  Constantinople 
market  Some  excellent  wine  is  also  ex- 
ported 

NcTt  comes  Sozopolis,  which  possesses  the 
best  road  in  all  the  BL-vck  Sea,  being  pro  tec  ted 
on  crcry  side  except  the  north.  During  the 
winter  vessels  come  in  by  hundreds  for 
refuge,  and  the  city  assumes  quite  an  ani- 
mated appearance.  The  regular  trade  is  in 
wine,  firewood,  and  charcoal.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  the  historian,  John  Civntacuzcna, 
■s  a  great,  well-peopled  city,  but  now  con- 
tains only  about  two  thousand  Greek  rayaha. 

The  most  celebrated  port  of  Rouraclia,  in 
the  Black  Sea,  is  that  of  Bourgas,  gitualcd  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf,  overlooked  on  the 
north  side  by  the  termination  of  the  Balkiin 
range.  Large  rcs-scls  may  cast  anchor  in  the 
gulf.  Since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight 
It  has  been  made  a  station  for  the  Austrian 
Btc&mers  which  como  from  Constantinople  in 
ten  hours.  All  the  export  trade  of  the 
north -east  parts  of  Roumclia  is  carried  on  by 
way  of  Bourgas,  which  exports  wheat,  barley, 
maiiie,  wood,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
productions  of  the  country;  among  which, 
one  of  the  principal  articles  is  rose-water. 
As  for  import  trade,  there  is  scarcely  any. 
Two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mos- 
lems, and  the  rem.aining  thousvind  are  Greeks, 
some  rayahs  and  some  free.  The  latter  have 
a  church,  of  which  the  priest  keeps  an 
elementary  school.  The  Turks  also  have  a 
school,  a  mosfjuc,  and  a  bath  to  which  the 
Christians  arc  allowed  to  go.  The  environs 
of  the  city  aro  well  cultivated,  and  covered 
with  vineyards.  Clav,  for  making  pipe 
bowls,  is  excavated  and  sent  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  Constantinople  and  Adrinnople. 
The  climate  is  not  healthy  on  account  of  the 
marshes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  inha- 
bitants, who  get  fevers  go  for  euro  to  some 


hot  baths  at  a  place  called  Littia,  sitiinted  at 
a  distance  of  two  hours,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  plain.  The  bath-house  formerly  stood 
alone,  and  visitors  were  obliged  to  erect 
temporary  huts,  or  to  sleep  in  their  covered 
waggons.  At  present,  however,  a  little  cara- 
vanserai has  been  established,  together  with 
a  bakal  or  general  grocery  shop.  The  pre- 
sence of  carbonate  of  soda  gives  a  peculiar 
quality  to  the  wafers, 

IVe  have  thought  tliat  these  slight  details 
would  be  interesting  at  the  present  moment 
when  public  attention  has  been  particularly 
dmwn  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Black 
Sen,  and  when  the  ports  and  cities  which 
we  have  thus  summarily  described,  are  now 
receiving  the  visits  of  a  British  squadron. 

SCHOOL-KEEPING. 

Pkizrs  nre  now  being  ofTere*!  to  the  pupils 
at  tr.nii)ing  schools  in  several  English  counties 
fur  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  conveyiiig  sound  in.i^truction  in 
common  things,  to  the  children  of  the  working 
clnsse.s.  In  the  movement  that  has  thus  been 
sc;t  on  foot  by  Lord  Ashburton,  the  whole 
English  public  claims  to  participate  ;  the  need 
of  much  more  .sense  in  schon)  teaching,  and 
even  (with  reverence  be  it  sai'l)  in  university 
systems,  isso  very  obvious,  that  Lord  .Ashbur- 
ton's  suggestion  has  gone  off  like  a  gun  in  a 
rookery  and  has  sot  every  quill  tlying. 

Doctor  Quemnribus  declares  to  all  friends 
and  parents  in  his  private  circle,  that  his 
school  is  exempt  from  the  prevailing  attack. 
Public  opinion  seizes  tipon  schools,  now,  like 
an  epidemic  and,  as  is  the  way  with  epiderriics, 
fastens  with  most  severity  on  those  tlmt 
happen  to  l>c  in  a  bad  condition.  Dr.  Q. 
pronounces  his  own  school  to  he  inf.ict  for 
docs  he  not  give  object-lessons  to  his  jimior 
boys,  does  bo  not  provide  lectures  on  ebc- 
miatry  for  all  the  boys,  docs  he  not  teach 
the  elders  botany  f  I,  for  my  own  part, 
do  not  agree  with  Dr.  (Juemaribus  in  hia 
opinion  of  the  state  of  his  own  kingilom 
at  VerbumperpntKtlc  College.  I  huve  the 
highest  respect  for  that  di.<tingiiislied  LL.D. 
I  know,  too,  th.iL  be  is  n  g'>oJ,  earnest  mnn,  and 
that  the  boys  he  turns  out  do  him  credit.  They 
possess  much  knowledge  though  they  are  not 
well  educated — for  to  know  much  and  to  bo 
well  educated  aro  two  perfectly  distinct  things 
— and  they  are  gentlemen.  They  leave  schrwl 
with  a  respect  for  their  teacher,  and  they 
grow  up  excellent  people.  When  tho  hairs 
of  Dr.  Queniarihus  shall  have  become  white, 
and  when  his  voice  ofpowcr  shall  have  liccrtme 
we.ik  and  thin,  there  shall  collect  loiretlicr 
stalwart  men,  tradosmen  and  merchnnts, 
quick  lawyers  and  slow  divines,  and  .^hall  dine 
in  his  honour,  and  aoknowlcdgo  him  tlieir 
friend,  present  plate  to  him,  and  comfort  him 
with  words  of  generous  and  lovin^:;  recogni- 
tion. He  will  deserve  all  they  may  say  of 
him  or  do  for  him,     There  is  a  legion  of  quack 
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educators  in  the  land,  hut  the  principal  of 
Verbumpersonalo  College  is  not  one  of  them. 

There  are  thousands  of  fine-hearted  and 
full- headed  Quemaribuscs  in  all  ninks  of  the 
Bcholaftic  profession.  I  believe  in  my  heart, 
that  as  there  is  not  a  happier  or  nobler 
occupation  in  the  world  than  tliat  of  develop- 
ing the  minds  that  are  to  work  in  the  next 
generation,  so,  there  are  in  this  country  very 
many  good  men  now  occ<ipic(l  in  teaching 
children  conscientiously  and  with  exceeding 
care. 

Yet,  upon  this  subject  of  tcachinc  I  have 
long  had  crotchets  of  my  own,  of  which  Dr. 
Quemaribua  and  many  other  clever  men  used 
to  declare  to  me  that  they  were  purely  theo- 
retical, that  they  were  quite  impossible  of 
execution.  Every  practical  man  would  tell 
me  so.  Every  practical  man  did  tell  mc  so. 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Quomarilius,  "  it  is  a 
Ttry  pretty  amusement  to  plan  model  school 
systems,  but  you  don't  know  the  difficulties 
with  which  we  hove  to  contend.  There  Is  not 
time  for  all  you  would  have  done,  and  you 
•et  out  with  a  wrong  notion  of  the  nature  of 
a  boy.  Your  method  never  could  be  worked." 
"Doctor,"  I  said,  "  by  the  thunder  of  Jove, 
and  by  the  whistle  of  the  steam  engine,  I'll 
tiy."  "  Then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  if  you 
mean  that  seriously,  vou  are  mad.  Every 
man  will  say  so  when  he  sees  you  lay  your 
bread  and  butter  down  to  make  a  harlequin's 
leap  out  of  one  profession  into  another — out 
of  •  business  you  understand  into  one  of 
which,  permit  me  to  say,  you  know  nothing 
whatever.  And  how  will  you  try  ?  Where  will 
you  go?"  "I  will  go  into  some  town  where 
there  arc  a  great  many  pco|)|p,  and  say 
plainly  :  Thus  I  desire  to  teach.  There  may  he 
adozcn  who  will  an.swer,  fanciful  as  you  think 
ne,  Thus  I  desire  my  children  to  be  taught" 

I  carried  out  that  scheme  and  met  with 
Iho  result  that  I  expected.  After  two  years 
of  school-keeping,  during  which  I  put  my 
crotchets  to  a  full  and  severe  test,  I  left  m  a 
town,  which  I  had  entered  as  a  stranger,  some 
of  the  best  friends  I  have  ever  made  or  ever 
rhall  make.  I  left  there,  also,  children  whom 
I  never  shall  forget,  by  whom  too  I  hope 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Moreover,  I  did  not 
lose  money  by  the  venture  ;  in  a  commercial 
•ensc,  the  experiment  succeeded  to  my  perfect 
■ktisfaction. 

When  it  is  possible  to  add  a  demonstration 
to  a  theory,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  unju.st  toward.s  the  little  crotcheU 
that  I  here  wish  to  set  forth  if  I  did  not  (as 
in  truth  I  can)  make  evident  that  they  are 
something  more  to  mc  than  idle  fantasies. 
At  the  same  time,  let  nobody  interpret  any- 
thing here  said  as  a  puff  composed  during 
the  Cliri.stmas  holidays  for  the  replenishing 
of  anybody's  forms ;  the  writer's  occu|)alir«;i 
as  a  »choo1m».ster  is  over,  he  ha.s  now  no 
school  and  takes  no  pu[iil<j,  nor  can  he  name 
any  school  in  tlii.H  country  that  is  carried  on 
acoording  to  his  plan.     Furthermore  let  it  be 


said  that  if  he  did  know  of  such  a- school,  U  ii 
quite  possible  that  he  might  entertain  a  low 
opinion  of  it,  for  a  reason  that  will  bu  mada 
evident  by  the  crotchet  next  and  first  to  b« 
detailed. 

Crotchet  the  First  Concerning  ]ilttns  of 
teaching.  Nobody  has  any  rij^ht  to  iinpoM 
his  plan  of  teaching  on  his  ncigh)>our.  Thers 
is  no  method  that  may  call  itself  (fie  method 
of  education.  There  is  only  one  set  of  riglit 
principles,  but  there  ro.iy  be  ten  thousand 
jilans.  Every  teacher  must  work  for  himself 
as  every  man  of  the  world  works  for  himscU 
There  is  for  all  men  in  society  only  one  lal 
of  right  principles,  yet  you  shall  sec  a  tboi^ 
sand  men  in  one  town  all  obeying  theoL 
although  all  in  conduct  absolutely  difl^ 
from  one  another.  They  will  present  amoiur 
themselves  the  widest  contrasts,  and  jak 
every  one  may  bo  prospering  and  makiqg 
friends.  Thompson  talks  little,  avoids  com- 
pany, .sticks  to  a  few  good  fricnd.s,  and  dow 
his  work  in  a  snug  comer.  Wilson  speaks 
freely  and  cheerily,  delights  in  ossociatiiw 
with  his  fellows,  and  works  with  a  throng  cF 
helping  hands  about  him.  Jackson  is  ncrToa% 
fidgety,  and  constitutionally  irritable ;  he 
does  his  duty,  though,  and  gains  hLs  en4 
Robson,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  an  easy  tem( 
lets  a  worry  rest,  and  never  touches  it 
ho  comes  near ;  he  docs  his  duty,  too, 
gains  his  end.  But  let  the  shy  Thoi 
undertake  to  make  his  way  in  the  wt 
being,  like  WiJ.son,  sociable  and  jolly  ; 
witi  make  himself  contemptible  by  clumsy 
efforts,  and  the  end  of  them  will  be' a  dismJJ 
failure.  In  the  school,  as  in  the  world,  a  man 
must  be  himself  if  he  would  have  more  than  a 
spurious  success :  he  must  be  modeled  upoa 
nobody.  The  schoolmaster  should  read  books 
of  education,  and  he  may  study  hard  to  reaaaa 
out  for  himself  by  their  aid,  if  he  can,  what  an 
the  right  principles  to  go  upon.  A  principb 
that  he  approves,  ho  must  adopt ;  but  aDouer 
man's  plan  that  he  approves,  he  must  asaiiii^ 
late  to  the  nature  of  his  own  mind  and  of  kis 
own  school  before  he  can  adopt  it.  Even  hll 
school  he  must  so  manage  that  it  shall  admit 
of  great  variety  of  plan  within  itself^  and 
Buffer  him  so  to  work  in  it  as  to  appeal  in 
the  most  effective  way  to  the  mind  of  euh 
ono  of  the  scholars. 

The  practical  suggestion  that  artaes  from 
this  crotchet,  in,  that  each  teacher  should  takt 
pains  not  to  make  an  abstraction  of  hitnsdf ; 
but  to  throw  the  whole  of  his  individuality 
into  his  work  ;  to  think  Out  for  himself  a 
system  that  shall  be  himself;  that  shall  be 
animated  by  his  heart  and  brain  natu 
and  in  every  part;  that  shall  beat  as  it 
with  his  own  pulse,  breathe  his  own  breat 
and,  in  short,  be  alive. 

Croti-liet  the  Second.     Upon  the  qualif 
tiotis  of  the  teacher.     He  may  be  mild 
sliarp,    phlegmatic   or   pas.sionate,   gentle  • 
severe,  he  may  thrash  or  not  thrash— bul 
would  rather  ho  did  not  tlirash.     Aa 
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diETer  &nd  mtist  dilTcr,  so  mast  teachers,  so 
must  BchoolB.  But  no  man  can  be  a  good 
teacher  who  is  a  cut  and  dried  mnn  without 
anj  particular  character :  his  individuality 
must  bo  strongly  marked.  IIo  should  bo, 
of  course,  a  man  of  unimpcaAable  integrity, 
detesting  what  is  base  or  mean,  and  bcyoiu! 
everything  hating  a  lie.  Hu  should  have 
pleasure  in  his  work,  be  fond  of  children, 
and  not  think  of  looking  down  upon  them, 
but  put  faith — and  that  is  a  main  point  which 
many  teachers  will  refuse  to  uphold — put 
faith  in  the  good  Bpirit  of  childhood.  He 
must  honour  a  child  or  he  cannot  educate  it, 
though  ho  may  cram  many  facts  into  its  head. 
It  is  essential  also  to  the  constitution  of  a 
good  teacher  that,  whatever  his  character 
may  be,  he  shall  not  be  slow.  Children  are 
not  so  constituted  as  to  bo  able  to  endure 
slowness  patiently.  He  must  also  not  be 
destitute  of  imagination,  for  he  will  have 
quick  imaginations  to  develop  and  to  satisfy. 
Furthermore  it  is  essential  that  he  should 
deeply  feel  the  importance  of  his  office,  and 
utterly  disdain  to  cringe  to  any  parent,  or  to 
haggle  for  the  price  of  services  that  no  money 
Can  rairly  measure.  In  all  that  I  here  say,  I 
Bpealc  with  direct  refetxince  to  schools  for  the 
children  of  those  people  who  are  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  and  can  afford  to  support  the 
ktnil  of  teacher  they  desire.  Schools  of  that 
kind  ought  to  be  in  the  hand.s  of  men  trained 
long  and  carefully  in  mnny  studies.  Assistant 
teachers  should  ha  men  qunlified  to  aid,  by 
undertaking,  each  a  single  branch  of  study  in 
which  they  have  obtained  perfection  ;  but  the 
head  of  a  school  should  carry  its  brains  and 
bfi,  as  nearly  as  he  may  be,  versed  in  all  its 
business.  It  is  not  for  him  to  teach  a  speciaflty 
but  to  command  respect  by  the  breadth 
of  his  attainments,  to  link  all  parts  of  his 
plan  together,  and  unite  them  in  the  boys' 
minds  into  one  great  whole,  He  should  add 
to  his  classical  knowledge  an  acquaintance 
with,  at  the  very  least,  two  modern  langungea ; 
ho  should  know  how  to  account  for,  and  to 
make  comprehensible  to  boys,  the  reasonings 
of  uiathemalics  ;  he  should  have  studied  and 
be  able  to  teach,  the  history  of  the  world  as  a 
whole ;  he  should  be  well  read  in  books  of 
travel,  and  have  a  full  elementary  knowk'dgo 
of  die  entire  circle  of  the  sciences.  He  should 
be  well  read  in  the  literature  of  several  coun- 
tries and  of  hison'n  day  ;  ho  should  study  the 
political  and  social  movements  that  arc  going 
on  about  him,  and  employ  even  the  news  of 
the  day  in  his  teaching,  by  applying  it  to 
school  knowledge  and  school  knowledge  to  it 
Ho  should  lie  ablo  to  bring  every  study  into 
vi«il)K'  subservience  to  the  best  and  com- 
monest aims  of  life,  showing  the  children  at 
once  how  to  think  and  how  to  make  all 
acquired  knowledge  available  and  Ticlpful 
in  their  daily  work.  All  this  may  be  too 
much  for  one  man ;  but  it  is  not  too  much 
for  one  man  and  a  library.  The  proper 
breadth  of  cultivation  given,  depth  must  bo 


maintained  by  constant  and  habittial  study. 
The  most  learned  teacher  ought  inccssantlT 
to  read  and  think,  so  that  ho  may  be  on  each 
topic  as  full-minded  as  he  shonid  be  when  he 
proposes  to  give  lessons  to  a  child.  The  good 
teacher  must  be  devoted  to  his  work ;  if  he 
want  pleasure  and  excitement  he  must  find 
them  in  the  sclioolroom  and  the  study.  For 
it  is  only  when  his  teaching  gives  great 
pleasure  (o  himself,  tljat  it  can  give  any 
pleasure  whatever  to  his  pupil.s.  The  parent 
must  not  grudge  to  a  worthy  teacher  the 
most  liberal  reward  that  lies  within  his 
means.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
large  body  of  men  can  be  induced  to  devote 
themselves  heart  and  soul  to  an  ill-paid 
profession,  which  demands  peculiar  talents 
and  expensive  training,  with  a  toil  both  in 
preparation  and  in  action  that  can  never  be 
remitted. 

Crotchet  the  Third.  Of  the  child  taught 
There  is  no  fault  of  character  in  boy  or  girl 
that  cannot  be  destroyed  or  rendered  harm- 
less, if  right  treatment  be  applied  to  it  in 
time;  that  is  to  say,  within  the  first  twelve 
years.  We  inherit  tempers  and  tendencies 
which  sometimes,  when  they  are  neglected, 
bring  us  to  harm.  The  bent  of  character  is 
settled  before  birth.  Anything  cannot  be  made 
of  any  boy  or  girl,  but  something  can  be  made 
of  every  child,  which  shall  be  satisractorv,  and 
good,  and  useful.  The  tendency  that  would, 
under  a  courjie  of  neglect  or  bod  mfinagement, 
produce  out  of  a  cross  infant  a  sclf-willod  and 
dogged  man,  may  bo  so  managed  as  to  de- 
velop into  firmness  tempered  with  right 
jud^ent  Mismanagement  at  home  hinders 
pood  management  at  school,  and,  for  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  that  difficulty  wilt  hurt  the  opera- 
tion of  the  best  school  systema.  There  belong, 
however,  to  the  spirit  of  childhood  and  youth, 
qualities  through  which  a  tnie-heart«'d  appeal 
is  sure  of  a  true-hearted  reception.  Children 
are  goo<l,  and  they  are  so  created  by  Divine 
Wi.sdom,  as  to  be  wonderfully  teachable.  They 
are,  however,  also  so  created  ns  to  require  free 
action  and  movement  to  be  incapable  of  sus- 
taining long-continued  mental  exertion,  to  be 
restless.  It  is  not  in  the  constitution  of  a  child 
to  sit  day  after  day  for  three  or  five  consecutive 
hours  upon  a  form.  If  the  schoolmaster  sub- 
ject children  to  unnatural  conditions,  and 
Nature  assert  herself  in  any  boy  or  girl  more 
visibly  than  discipline  admires,  the  teacher, 
not  the  child,  is  then  in  fault,  and  it  is  he  or 
she — if  any  one — whra  should  stand  in  the 
comer,  do  an  imposition,  or  he  whipped. 
It  is  only  possible  to  teach  a  child  well,  while 
accommodaling  one's  ways  humbly  to  the 
ways  of  Nature. 

Crotchet  the  Fourth.  On  the  constitution 
of  «  school.  Since  there  is  no  such  thing  m 
a  plan  univers,il  for  all  teachers  ;  since  each 
school  should  maintain  its  own  individuality; 
since  a  school  of  which  the  plan  is  an  abstrac- 
tion is  a  dead  school ;  I  can  only  exprcfis  my 
notions  on  this  subject  by  explaining  what 
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sort  of  a  crptchet  my  own  notion  of  school- 
keeping  was,  and  how  it  answered.  Let  me 
be  iit  the  Bamc  time  carerul  to  reitcrati;,  that  I 
do  not  propose  it  as  a  nostrum,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  hold  cheaply  the  wit  of  any 
one  wlio  copied  it  exactly  in  practice.  I 
only  want  my  principles  adopted — nothing 
more.  One  notion  of  mine  was,  that  if  chil- 
dren could  be  interested  really  in  their  studies 
— as  they  can  be — so  long  as  they  were  treated 
frimkty  and  led  by  their  aH'cctions,  the  work 
of  c<luration  could  be  carried  on  entirely 
without  punishment  I  had  been,  as  a  boy, 
to  many  schools,  and  know  how  dre.id  bef;ot 
deception,  and  wc  were  all  made,  more  or  less, 
liar<)  by  the  cane.  Even  our  niagnaiiiiuity 
consisted  frequently  in  lying  for  each  other, 
and  obtAining  foroursclTCH  the  flo^ginfrs  that 
impended  over  iricnds.  I  know  bow  deceiti) 
rotted  the  whole  school  intercourse  to  which 
I  had  myself  been  subject ;  how  teachers,  made 
distrustful,  showered  about  accusations  of 
falsehood ;  how  we  cribbed  our  lesujons,  and 
were  led  to  become  sly  and  mean.  I  do  not 
mean  to  la)'  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
schools  should  be  conducted  without  punish- 
ment ;  I  can  conceive  a  dozen  kinds  of  men 
who  would  know  how  to  do  good,  with  a  few 
floggings  judiciously  administered.  But  I  was 
not  ono  of  the  dozen — I  should  certainly 
have  done  harm.  Corporal  punishments 
being  abolished,  there  rcm:iined  few  others. 
For,  I  uphold  it  as  a  principle  that  punish- 
nients  which  consist  in  the  ti-ansformation  of 
the  scbocilrwmi  to  a  pris^in,  or  in  trentinp 
studies  and  schoolbook.s  as  if  the v  were  racks 
and  thumbscrews — in.Unimcrits  of  torture  to 
bo  applied  against  misdoer.'^,  in  the  shape  of 
something  to  write  or  something  to  learn — to 
learn,  forsooth  !—<iefcat  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, heap  up  and  aggravate  the  disgust 
which  it  should  be  the  business  of  a  good 
teacher  carefully  to  remove  as  it  arises. 

I  set  out,  therefore,  with  the  belief  that  I 
could  dispense  wholly  with  punishment,  if  I 
could  establish  perfect  openness  of  speech  and 
conduct  in  the  school.  Accordingly,  a  little 
ceremony  of  signing  a  book  wa.s  cstahlished 
on  the  entry  of  each  pupil,  whereby  the 
sisnicr  formally  promised  in  all  dealing's  with 
his  teacher  or  his  companions  "  to  act  openly 
and  speak  the  truth."  All  motive  to  decep- 
tion being  as  much  as  possible  withdrawn,  the 
strongest  motive  penalty  could  give,  was  put 
in  the  other  scale  ;  for,  it  was  establinhcd  iw  a 
fundamental  law  that  a  Urst  falsehood  would  be 
foi-giveu,  but  tliat  after  a  second  the  ciffender 
would  bo  rcquire<l  to  leave  the  school.  This 
law  was  taken,  .is  it  wasmade,  in  sober  earnest. 
There  wft.-<  only  one  transgressor,  a  youth 
of  Hftcen,  blunted  in  feeling  by  a  long  course 
of  in5.smanagemcnt.  He  did  not  remain  with 
us  tlirce  months.  System.s,  and  very  good 
lystems  too,  according  with  the  individuality 
of  other  teachers,  would  provide  for  cases  of 
that  kind  ;  mine  did  not.  It  was  so  far  faulty. 
It  would  suit  forty-nine  children  out  of  fl/ly, 


but  the  fiflieth  would  need  another  kind  of 
discipline.  A  littla  pains  being  taken  to  ke«p 
up  the  feeling,  perfect  openncs.'t  was  Becnred, 
and  no  talc-CeUing  was  possible,  for  cveiy 
one  told  frankly  his  own  oflence. 

And  that  too  was  the  case,  although  it  vnm 
found  in  practice  not  quite  possible  to  go  on 
wholly  without  pains  and  penalties.  At  first, 
when  there  were  half-a-dozen  pupils,  all  went 
well ;  but  when  the  number  had  incrvased, 
though  all  continued  to  go  ■well,  and  the  b«»t 
spirit  was  shown  by  the  children,  it  was  no* 
possible  for  them,  gathered  in  groups,  to 
e.tercise  so  much  self-control  os  tbey  might 
themselves  wish,  and  as  was  necessary  for  % 
reasonable  discipline.  The  joyousne«s  and 
restlessness  of  youth,  not  beingchilled  in  any 
way,  would  now  and  then  break  out  at  incon- 
venient times,  and  every  idler  was  a  cause  of 
interruption  to  his  neighbours.  Penalties 
wore  therefore  established.  They  were  of  the 
lightcit  kind,  and  represented  nothing  but 
the  gain  or  loss  of  ctw\\t  They  would  have 
l>ecn  ridiculous,  except  in  as  far  as  they  were 
applied  to  children  anxious  to  prove  their 
re-wlution  to  do  right 

Rewards  were  establishc<l  with  the  penal- 
ties, and  it  is  neccKiarr  tk>  explain  their  nature 
first     I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  prfav 
ciple,  that  the  practice  of  urging  s<!boon>oyi^ 
or  even  voung  men,  into  fierce  com^ictition 
for  a  book,  a  medal,  or  a  sum  of  money,  hurts 
more  than  it  helps,  the  work  of  earnest  edu- 
cation.    The  true  teacher  ought  not  to  give 
prominence  to  an  imworthy  motive  for  exer- 
tion ;  only  a  false  teacher  does  that  to  escape, 
in  an  artificial  way,  some  of  the  consequences 
which   result   from   tlie    fal.se    principles   on 
which  he  goes  to  work.     It  was  my  crotchet 
to  give  nobody  a»l>ook  for  being  more  quick- 
witted than  his  neighbour,  but,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  set  each  working  for  his  own  .sake, 
and  to  fix  a  common  standard :  not  of  intellect, 
but  of  application  and  attention,  which  each 
was  to  endeavour  singly  to  attain.     It  ^ras 
possible  that  at  the  end  of  a  half-year,  every 
pupil  might  receive  a  first  prize.     It  was  cer- 
tain thni,  as  prize  or  [irescnt,  every  one  would 
receive  a  book,  and  that  although  there  were 
first,  second,  and  third  prize*,  the  difference 
between  tliciu  was  not  to  consist  in  money 
value. 

This  was  our  system  of  penalties,  by 
whicli  alone  the  little  state  of  children  was 
held  in  sufficient  check  : — Whoever  during 
work  time  was  a  cause  of  interruption,  had 
an  interruption  marked  against  him.  If  he 
interruptud  three  times,  it  waa  said  that  ha 
lost  li!ilf-a-day  ;  if  six  time.s  hu  lost  the  day, 
and,  for  the  day,  had  nothing  more  to  Ioa& 

Jf  he  chose — ^as  he  never  did  choose it  wu 

to  be  supposed  that,  having  got  so  far,  he 
miglit  make  as  much  noiso  as  he  pleased 
thcrcafler.  (jay  .spirits  now  and  then  in- 
dulged Ihemselvcs  iu  the  luxury  of  two 
offences  against  order,  stopping  at  the  thinl. 
Every  olTcuce  against  discijilino  went  by  the 
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name  of  interruption;  and  we  called  a  daj, 
a  ticket  At  the  end  or  the  half-year,  each 
pupil's  lost  days  vrerc  counted,  and,  according 
to  their  number,  was  the  number  of  his  prize. 
Within  the  cover  of  his  book  was  pasted  a 
Email  iirtnlcd  form,  which,  being  filled  up, 
carried  abroad  tho  exact  intelligence  that  its 
owner  tiad  been  present  and  atteiitire  at 
school  a  certain  number  of  days,  absent  or  in- 
attentive another  certain  number  orda3-s,  and 
had  received  that  book  as  a  first,  second,  or 
third  prize.  The  success  of  this  plan  wa.s 
greater  than  a  man  putting  no  faith  in  children 
might  suppose.  Stout  boys  who  could  pull  at 
an  oar  with  a  strong  ami,  were  nut  too  big  to 
cry,  sometimes,  over  a  lost  half-day.  The  ages 
of  the  pupils  ranged  between  eight  and  lifteen. 
Now  and  then,  it  happened  th.at  some  great 
event  ouliiidc,  such  as  the  freezing  of  a  pond, 
produced  an  irrepressible  excitement  Com- 
mon restraints  would  not  check  talking  and 
inattention.  The  punishment  then  introduced 
is  horrible  to  tiill ; — There  was  no  teach- 
ing. All  lessons  were  put  a.side.  Instead  of 
extra  lcs.<k)ns  for  a  puni.shmcnt,  no  lessons 
appeared  to  me  the  best  mark  of  supreme 
displeasure.  Lessons  vrcru  not  to  be  regarded 
as  their  pain,  but  aa  their  privilege;  when 
tiiey  became  too  unmanagcBolo  the  privilege 
was  for  a  time  withdrawn.  Whatever  you 
may  choose  to  call  a  punishment,  becomes  one 
to  an  honest  and  well-meaning  child.  Stop- 
page of  lessons  checked  all  turbulence  at 
once,  and  the  school  looked  like  a  dismal 
wax-work  exhibition  until  the  prohibition 
was  withdrawn. 

Children  arc  very  teachable,  and  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  excite  in  them,  and  to  lead  them 
by,  a  sense  of  honour  anil  self-respect,  as 
to  spur  them  on,  by  promoting  among  tlicm 
rivalries  arvd  jealousies,  and  to  try  to  drive 
them  out  of  mischief  with  a  cane. 

Having  explained  our  criminal  code,  let 
tne  duscriUe  next  our  ordinary  constitution, 
which  was  from  beginning  to  end  one  shock 
to  the  feelings  of  Quemaribus  when  I  detailed 
it  to  hiin.  Children  are  not  fond  of  gloom  or 
ugliness,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  they  have 
little  admimtion  for  the  customary  bcIiooI- 
Tooin  and  its  furniture.  My  crotchet  on  that 
subject,  was.  that  tho  best  room  in  the 
teacher's  hou!>o  should  be  tho  schoolroom, 
and  that  he  should  do  all  he  in  rea.son  could 
to  give  it  a  cheerful  and  even  elegant  appear- 
ance. The  school  of  which  I  speak,  was  esta- 
blixhed  by  the  seashore,  and  there  was  a  very 
fine  view  from  our  schoolroom  window.  It 
must  be  confesacd  tliat  there  was  plenty  to 
look  at,  and  sometimes  certainly  a  bihip  or  a 
donkey  would  appear  at  incouveiiirnt  seasons; 
but,  as  we  did  not  shut  the  world  out  from 
our  teaching,  there  was  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  be  shut  out  from  our  eyes.  There 
WAS  a  back  room  used  for  supplementary 
purposes,  but  the  front  room  was  the  main 
work  place.  T  was  the  first  tenant  of  tho 
bouse,  and  papered  it     For  that  Echoolroom, 


in  defiance  of  all  prejudice,  and  in  the  mjid 
pursuance  of  my  crotchet,  [  chose  the  most 
elegant  light  paper  I  could  find — a  glazed 
paper  with  a  pure  white  ground,  under  a 
pattern  that  interfered  little  with  the  white- 
ness and  delicacy  of  the  whole  efToct  After 
two  years  of  school-work  in  that  room,  it 
being  always  full,  the  paper  was  left  almost 
without  a  soil.  There  had  been  a  few  ink- 
spots  that  could  readily  be  scratched  out  with 
a  knife,  and  one  mishap  wth  an  inkstand,  of 
which  the  traces  were  sufficiently  obliterated 
with  the  help  of  a  basin  of  cold  water. 

Upon  the  mantelpiece  were  vases,  which 
the  children  tbomselves  kept  supplied  with 
flowers.  The  room  was  carpeted,  and  it  must 
be  granted  that  the  carpet  soon  wore  out 
There  were  neat  tittle  cane  chairs  instead  of 
forms,  cheerful  looking  tables  instead  of 
school  desks.  The  aspect  of  the  room  was 
as  cheerful  as  I  could  contrive  to  make  it, 
and  was  a  great  shock  to  the  prejudices  of 
Dr.  Quemaribus.  It  did  contain,  however,  a 
black  board,  a  pair  of  little  globes,  and  a 
great  map  of  the  world  ; — to  which  our  refe- 
rences were  so  incessant,  and  I  believe  often 
.so  pleasant,  that  I  think  we  all  were  glad  to 
be  familiar  with  its  features. 

Dr.  Q.  called  on  us  one  Monday  morning 
before  his  own  Christmas  holidays  were  over 
— ours  being  short — and  he  made  a  griroaCB 
when  ho  found  us  very  snugly  seated  about 
tho  room,  one  stirring  the  fire,  and  all  talking 
about  the  news  of  tho  day.  I  was  insane 
enough  to  devote  every  Monday  morning  to 
that  sort  of  study,  and  the  Doctor  candidly 
confessed  before  ho  left,  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether folly.  Boys  accustomed  to  discussions 
upon  history,  looked  at  contemporary  events 
from  points  of  view  that  appeared  quaint  to 
him  and  not  entirely  useless.  They  bewildered 
him  by  their  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
recent  discovericsi  at  the  North  Pole,  which 
they  had  acquired  while  their  hearts  were 
full  of  sympathy  for  Sir  John  Franklin. 
There  wa.s  a  new  scientific  discovery  of  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  understand  aa 
much  as  possible,  and  they  were  criticising 
social  movements  in  a  startling  way.  Tho 
Doctor  observed  too,  how  tho  tempers  and 
tho  humours  of  the  children  were  displayed 
in  this  free  talk,  and  how  easy  it  became, 
without  eflbrt  or  ostentation,  to  repress  in 
any  one  an  evil  tendency — tho  tendency, 
perhaps,  to  pass  summary  and  contemptuous 
opinions — and  to  educate  the  intellects  of  alL 
A  great  deal  may  be  done  when  all  seem 
to  he  doing  nothing.  When  news  was  scarce, 
and  time  was  plentiful,  we  filled  that  morning 
with  a  lcs.son  upon  what  we  entitled  "com- 
mon knowledge."  That  topic  recurred  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  was  concerned  witb 
reasonings  and  explanations  on  tho  com- 
monest of  everyday  words  and  things. 

We  divided  the  day  into  two  very  distinct 
parts.  Half  was  spent  upon  book-study,  as  of 
languages,  arithmetic  and  mathematics ;  the 
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other  half  upon  history  and  science.  I  began 
to  Rtrugglo — through  the  history  of  man — 
fully  enough  to  occupy  over  the  task  five  or 
812  hours  a  week,  and  get  to  the  end  in  about 
three  years.  In  the  same  time,  wo  were  to 
get  through  the  slory  of  the  world  about  us, 
and  complete  the  circle  of  the  sciences. 
Geography  wc  loamt  insensibly  with  hisloiT' 
and  science,  filling  up  our  knnwlcd(»o  of  it 
with  the  reading  of  good  books  of  traTcl. 
In  these  studies,  the  interest  taken  by  the 
children  was  complete,  but  partly  because  I 
(felt  that  there  ws-s  in.security  in  oral  teaching 
by  it<!elf,  partly  because  I  wished  to  see  how 
we  were  getting  on,  a  practice  was  estiv- 
blished  of  'mttttial  examination  in  all  things 
taught  verbally  to  the  whole  school  together. 
All  were  parted  into  two  sidca,  matched 
pretty  evenly,  whose  work  it  wa.i  to  puzzle 
one  another.  The  sides  were  often  shided, 
for  the  eagerness  of  competition  became  some- 
times greater  than  was  wholesome :  though  it 
was  a  pure  game  of  the  wits,  in  which  there 
was  no  tangible  reward  held  out  to  the  victor. 
Very  prouil  I  felt  at  the  first  trial  when  I 
heard  questions  asked  and  answered  upon 
facts  in  historv  or  natural  history,  or  expla- 
nations of  familiar  things  taught  verbally,  in 
some  cases,  twelve  months  ago.  It  was  felt 
to  be  of  no  use  to  ask  anything  told  within  a 
month  or  two,  bccaus45  that  probably  woubJ 
not  have  been  forgotten.  I  got  a  book  and 
entered  every  question  that  was  asked,  word- 
ing it  in  my  own  way,  but  altering  or  prompt- 
ing nothing;  and  the  book  now  lies  before 
m«,  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  degree  and  kind 
of  interest  that  children,  taught  without  com- 
pnlsion  ami  allowed  to  remark  freely  upon 
all  thnt  they  aro  doing,  ran  take  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  hard  knowledge.  They  began 
curioitslj'  with  thoughts  rather  than  things, 
and  with  thoughts,  too,  that  had  not  bwn 
discussed  among  us  for  a  twelvemonth. 
"  Why  docs  China  stand  still  in  her  civilisa- 
tion? was  n.'^ked  first;  that  being  answered, 
the  other  side  returned  fire  with  the  same 
kind  of  shot,  "Why  did  our  civilisation  begin 
on  the  shores  of  the  Jfeditcrranean  ?"  That 
was  remembered,  and  there  was  a  return 
que:>tinn  ready,  "  Upon  what  does  the  advance 
of  civilisation  dep<?nd  chiefly  ?**  That,  too, 
wag  known,  and  there  was  n  shot  more  in 
the  locker,  "  Why  is  England  so  particularly 
prosperous — why  not  some  other  island  f " 
Then,  there  was  a  change  of  theme ;  a  demand 
for  the  habits  of  the  sexton-beelle  was  re- 
turned again  in  kind  by  a  demand  for  ditto 
of  the  ant-lion,  and  upon  the  white  ants  there 
was  a  rttort  made  with  the  gad-fly  and  the 
Bosphorus.  Then,  one  side  f^ew  nautical, 
and  wanted  a  dwicriplion  of  all  the  parts  of 


an  ancient  ship  of  war.  They  were  remem- 
bered— for  the  topic  was  but  a  few  months 
old — and  the  retort  was  "  Describe  the  spy- 
boats  of  the  ancient  Britons."  That  dav^i 
engagement  ended  with  the  question,  "  Why 
is  it  close  and  warm  in  cloudy  wcathert" 
to  which  the  return  inquiry  wa.s,  "  Why  is  it 
colder  as  you  rise  into  the  air,  though  yoa 
get  nearer  to  the  sun !"  Every  qncstion 
asked  that  day  was  fairlr  answered.  On  the 
next  day  of  battle  I  find  one  side  a.sking  to 
be  shown  the  course  of  the  chit-f  ocean  cur- 
rents, and  the  other  demanding  to  be  told 
what  causes  ebb  and  flow  of  tide,  spring  and 
neap  tides,  and  to  be  shown  the  course  of  tb« 
tide  wave.  I  find  questions  in  the  same  day 
on  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  the  twinkling  of 
the  stars,  the  theory  of  coral  reefs,  the  con- 
struction of  the  barometer  and  thennometer, 
the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  how  on* 
branch  of  a  fruit  tree  can  bo  made  to  bear 
more  than  the  rest  Farther  on,  I  find  such 
questions  a.sked  as  the  difference  between  ale 
and  porter,  between  treacle  and  molasses, 
how  a  rope  is  made,  how  spines  are  formed  on 
Bhclls,  when  linen  wa.s  first  used  in  Kurope,and 
what  is  the  use  of  cyc-brows  and  eye-lashes. 

After  this  system  of  mutual  examination 
was  established,  a  new  phase  of  our  School  life 
displayed  itself  The  oral  teaching  which  had 
evidently  not  been  thrown  away  was  cultivated 
with  new  care ;  a  great  .system  of  note-taking 
arose  ;  all  kinds  of  spontaneous  efforts  were 
made  to  retain  things  in  the  mcmorr;  and 
the  result  was,  that,  as  I  read  before  I  taught, 
and  could  not  remain  always  so  full  of  in- 
formation on  a  topic  as  I  was  while  teaching 
if,  the  children  over  and  over  again  remem- 
bered more  than  I  did.  I  soon  needed  all  my 
wits  not  to  be  nonplussed  myself,  when  they 
were  labouring  to  nonplus  one  another. 

Now  if  work  of  this  kind  can  be  done 
merrily,  stopping  at  the  end  of  every  hour 
for  five  minutes  of  play,  and  throughout  with- 
out any  employment  of  a  harsh  restraint ;  if 
over  work  of  this  kind  faults  of  chaj-aeter  or 

temper  can  bo  ca.sily  and  perfectly  corrected 

as  with  us  in  two  or  three  instances  they 
were — a  spirit  of  inquiry  c«n  bo  bt-potten. 
That  done,  a  boy  can  be  made  to  feel  the  lua 
and  enjoy  the  exercise  of  education,  and  m 
the  end  will  turn  out  eager  to  go  on  acquiring 
knowledge  for  himself.  Surely  if  this  be  bo, 
tiiere  must  be  something  rotten  in  exi.sling 
school  systems,  planned  upon  the  models  a$f 
up  in  the  middle  ages!  Tnily,  I  think  there 
is  great  room  for  a  Luther  among  Rchool- 
masters ;  and  I  dn  marvel  greatly  ^t  the 
pertinacity  with  which  society  adherc.<^  in 
these  days,  to  scholastic  usages  whereof  fami- 
liarity breeds  in  it  no  contempt. 


■run  uo  Biontiu,  rrtnun  ud  SuiMt^ixn,  K  Nortk  WUIlun  SitmI,  ]C<w  Ttrk. 
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There  is  a  popular  French  book  by  Aiino 
Mjirtin  which,  during  the  last  forty-four  years, 
has  gone  through  thirtutn  editions,  tlie  last 
recently,  and  which  on  each  occasion  of  re- 
printing has  been  carofully  made  level  with  llio 
knowledge  of  tho  day-.  It  is  an  introduction 
to  natural  history  and  science,  entitled  Letters 
to  Sophie,  and  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  it  during  the  forty-four  years  of  its 
existence  would  furnish  an  odd  subject  of 
speculation.  For  Uiat  we  are  not  now  in  the 
Tein.  There  is  no  <;peculation  in  our  ej'es  at 
present.  And  yet,  where  is  Sophie,  we 
should  like  to  know.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  nine  she  was  a  young  lady  rapturous 
over  nature,  according  to  Bernnrdift  de  St. 
Pierre,  in  whom  M.  Martin  jiroposed  to 
infuse  equal  raptures  over  Nature  at-cordinj 
to  Newton,  BiilTon,  and  Ijavoisier.  lie  would 
put,  for  her  V»enefit  and  the  world's,  iletneiitiry 
and  other  truths  concerning  Nature  in  a 
strikiiif!  STid  engaging  way.  For  the  striking- 
ness  he  chose  his  facts  extreincty  well,  and 
for  the  engagjngncss  he  kneaded  them  all  up 
with  verses  of  gallantry  which  still  remain. 
Now  there  is  a  jilutige  into  soma  jtolite  ad- 
dress  to  Nature,  after  the  manner  of  Delilli; 
now  it  is  love,  now  it  is  gnivit.ilion  that  in- 
spires tho  imi.so.  The  verses  copiously  iiiter- 
Bperscd  to  make  tho  volume  lighter  sing,  ns 
tlicy  say : 

"  Of  «^fl^lh  below,  of  utaTry  henven  nbovc. 
Of  all  wise  men,  of  Sopliy  aud  of  love." 

That  is  a  decidedly  French  way  of  making 
Bcicncc  popular,  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe 
how  in  prose  the  temper  of  the  iialton  also 
shows  it.sulf,  and  even  facts  in  botan}'  can 
be  made  to  wear  a  shape  of  gallantry  that 
matter-of-fact  English  Sophies  woulil  be  asto- 
nished at  If  Sophie  still  exist,  .'•he  mu.st, 
when  the  last  edition  of  these  letters  was 
addressed  to  her,  have  reached  the  sedate  age 
of  sixty  ;  ami,  os  she  must  also  by  tlits  time 
have  been  miide  a  scicntiHc  girl,  it  may  there- 
fore be  doubted  whether  for  her  stitl  in  tho 
verses  live  their  wonted  firt.';.  TYhether  .she 
ever  bec.nne  Mrs.  Martin,  or  whether  she 
may  be  after  all  otily  one  of  tlio.so  put-a-casc 
ladles  who  ahoiiiul  in  literature,  we  in  our 
ignorance  are  im.ibie  to  say. 
Tot.Vllt-Uo.JOl 


The  letters  are  filled  with  instriK'tive  and 
amusing  facts,  which  glitter  in  the  lou  luxu- 
riant leafage  like  the  gem  fruits  in  a  certain 
underground  g.irdeii  which  a  ccrtaini  tailor's 
son  oucc  visited.  Having  pot  ainiMij;  them 
lately  by  some  chance  wc  filled  our  pockets 
from  Kie  store. 

That  wc  may  not  at  once  quite  ilrop  the 
connection  betwoon  Science  and  .Sophy  we 
will  begin  with  the  subject  of  Stn^iihility — the 
Sensibility  of  Nature.  JL  Duraod  lectured 
oil  Mineralogy  in  Paris,  about  fifty  yeuTB 
ago,  and  he  thought  he  proved  that  there  was 
sensibility  in  stones.  His  great  point  wxs  the 
love  of  the  stone  for  the  son.  It  nu.<  ipiite  a 
rodc  and  nightingale  .'scandal.  Take  a  solution 
of  salt,  put  one  half  of  it  in  the  sun ;  keep 
the  rest  in  darkness.  Superb  crystjils  will 
form  under  the  kiss  of  the  sun,  while  in  th* 
shade  the  salt  and  water  still  runiuin  salt 
and  water.  Light,  said  M.  Oiirand,  goes 
therefore  into  the  composition  of  a  crvstal. 
Diamonds  are  almost  wholly  c(>ni|>oscd  of 
sunlight ;  they  arc  only  found  in  i)laceH  where 
tlie  sun  gives  heat  and  light  enough  lo  make 
Ihein.  Now,  said  the  French  phiUxsuptier,  what 
do  you  cairtliat  reception  of  li;;hl  to  the  bosom 
of  u  -stone — what  can  you  call  tliat  hut  love  I 
[Tu  went  farther,  and  ttssertiiig  that  ail  the 
highest  mountains  are  placed  under  the 
equator,  called  them  lumps  of  sunliglit.  They 
arc  iruitatioiis  of  the  salt  c.V|ievliiient  on  a 
large  scale.  Their  granite  peaks  are  crj'stal- 
Used  light;  but  incomplete  crj-stils.  OiTe 
them  nmrc  light  and  they  will  be  complete — ■ 
Ihi-y  will  become  crystals  of  the  sublimest 
order,  Ihej'  will  be  dJamond.s — real  Koh-i- 
noors,  or  mountains  of  light  If  the  sua 
Wire  but  a  little  brighter  and  a  little  hotter 
Cliimbornzo  would  bo  all  one  diamond,  the 
iliaialuyus  would  bo  diamond  steeps,  and  all 
tuivns  in  the  East  over  the  sunny  side  of  their 
walls  wuuld  have  diamond  turrets  like  Am- 
bernbad.  Every  sun-baked  brick  of  Egypt 
would  in  that  case  becomo  a  jewel  worth 
some  quarts  of  Koh-i-noors. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  the  scnsibilitiaa 
of  stones.  Tho  whole  earth,  many  old  sagoa 
believed — Kepler  ftuiong  tlKin— wftii  alive. 
M.  Putrin  taught  of  the  earth  how  metals, 
plants,  and  minerals  were  formed  by  the 
gas  in  \u  body.  It  was  not,  to  be  sure, 
sensible  like  a  siaD,  but  like  a  world.     It 
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could  not   Uik   n'>icl.-i,    but    it   could    talk 
things. 

This  is  no^  rcrj  nbstird.  If  the  things  in 
ntture  be  not  sensible,  tliey  certainly  are  not 
stupid.  Looli  at  a  trvc  or  a  shrub.  liunuvt 
used  to  say  that  at  tlic  end  of  all  his  study 
he  could  not  gc«  the  dilTercncc  bctwi-vn  a 
eat  and  a  rcschush.  Let  us  sco  what  the 
wits  are  that  a  rosebush  has.  Look  at  iU 
leaves,  with  their  smooth  glittering  surface 
turned  to  the  sky;  but  their  undcr-surfaces, 
all  soil  and  full  of  pores,  open  to  catch  the 
moisture  rising  from  the  soil — half-open  when 
they  need  only  a  little,  closed  when  they 
want  none.  The  rain  that  falls  upon  the 
waxy  roof  made  by  the  upper  surface  of  the 
foliage  run^  off,  and  is  dropped  into  the 
ground  Just  over  the  suckios  cndj  of  all  tltc 
rootlets.  Turn  some  of  thoso  roge-kavca 
npside  down.  Lay  a  cat  on  her  back,  and 
she  will  not  consent  to  remain  in  that  unna- 
tural position.  The  rofie-lcot',  too,  objects  lo 
b«  inverted.  A  man  ra\y  bend  a  branch  so 
tliat  its  leaves  all  hang  with  tho  wron^  sido 
upwards;  but  let  liini  wntch  it  llo  will  ob- 
serve how  all  the  little  leaves  .slowly  and  very 
carefully  begin  to  turn  upon  their  stems.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  houn  every  leaf  will  have 
brought  round  its  polished  surlace  to  the 
light,  and  be  boldinis  its  open  mouths  again 
over  the  ground  for  drink. 

Ia  the  (linnt  stupid  \  It  knows  what  it 
wants  and  likes,  and  if  that  be  within  reach 
will  Rct  it.  Put  tho  rose-treo  into  soil  with 
dry  bad  earth  on  its  ri(rht  hand  and  rich  soil 
upon  its  k-n.  You  will  not  find  it  sulfering 
its  i-oors  \n  111'  long  in  the  dark  about  tlic 
trick  that  hns  been  played  theni.  They  stirt 
out  of  course  as  ussual,  and  as  the  mail-coaches 
used  to  do,  in  all  directions;  but  those  that 
bejrin  their  Journey  through  poor  dust  re- 
ceive in  a  mysterious  way  some  iiifomiation 
of  the  better  land  that  is  to  be  found  by  travel 
in  a  contrary  direction.  .\ccordit»gly  they  all 
turn  back  "to  follow  their  companions  who 
have  gone  into  the  richer  pasturage.  Pro- 
pose to  put  those  roots  into  jail,  by  digging  a 
trench  round  the  tree,  or  isinking  a  stune  wall 
into  the  earth  around  it.  The  rootlets  dive 
Into  the  ETOund  until  they  have  re.-iclied  the 
bottom  of  the  obstacle,  then  paM  it,  and  run 
«p  again  until  they  find  the  level  that  best 
pleascH  them. 

Who  will  now  undertake  to  say  that  a 
plant  is  not  sensible?  Let  Sophia  go  into 
ttio  fields,  ami  she  will  treml  upon  n  multi- 
tude of  flowers  that  know  better  than  slie 
doe«  herself  which  way  the  wind  blows, 
what  o'clock  it  is,  and  what  is  to  he  thought 
about  the  wpather.  The  mUniJula  arrentit 
opens  in  fine  weather,  and  shuts  up  when 
rain  incoming.  T\\c  toiiehn*  tibirhim  shuts 
up  at  the  end  of  each  day's  business,  but 
only  remains  tranquilly  asleep  wlun  she 
has'  no  doubis  at  all  about  the  morrow, 
when  she  knows  it  will  be  fine.  Let  a 
IrsTellcr  seek  shelter  from  tiie  sun  under 


an  acacia  with  thorns  white  tia  ivory,  called 
by  Linneeus  the  mimota  thurnia.  The  dark 
shade  on  tlie  sand  perhaps  becomes  sud- 
denly dotted  with  light ;  he  looks  up  and 
observes  that  his  parasol  Ls  shutting  itself  up; 
tbnt  every  leaf  is  putting  itself  to  bed.  If  he 
M  ill  look  closely  he  may  observe,  too,  that 
the  leaves  sleep  by  the  dozen  in  a  bed,  nestling 
together  in  snuJl  hexps.  The  traveller  baa 
nothing  to  complain  about;  he  dix'S  not  need 
the  shade  ;  there  is  a  cloud  over  tho  sun. 
The  tree  thinks — one  is  almost  obliged  to  sar, 
the  tree  thinks — that  perhaps  it  will  come 
on  to  rain.  There  is  no  reason  why  its  whole 
roots  should  not  be  w»tcre<3  in  the  arid  soil, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  its  leaves,  ileliratcly 
set  on  slender  stcnij),  should  be  beaten  from 
tbeir  holdings.  The  leaves,  therefore,  are 
shut  up  and  drawn  together  in  small  bundles, 
tlmt  Uiey  may  find  in  union  tho  strength 
which  in  isolation  they  do  not  possess  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  room  is  left  for  the  rain  to 
pass  between  them  to  water  the  ruotu. 

There  is  not  an  hoiu-  of  the  day  that  is  not 
\\\i-    l,,.l,,v.-.(    hour  of   some  blos""' 
to    •  npens  her  hi-art.     Li 

ct  I  j  leasjknt  notion  of  a  ti 

Insica'd  of  a  rude  metal  bell  tu  : 
hour,  there  is  a  little  flower  bill 
break  out  at  throe  o'clock ;  a  flower  slur  that 
will  shine  forth  at  foiir;  and  a  cu]),  perhaps, 
will  appt-ar  at  five  o'clock,  to  remind  oJ " 
fashioned  folk  that  it  is  tea-time.  C/*o< 
Lorraine,  although  he  did  not  make  a  clock 
four-and-twenty  tlowcrs  in  his  garden,  was 
landscape  painter  most  fantiliar  with  nature^ 
and  when  ho  was  abroad  he  could  at  any 
time  know  what  o'clock  it  was  bv  asking  the 
time  of  the  llowers  of  the  liekL  It  would 
have  been  of  no  use  for  him  to  ask  a  cnt- 
The  peasants  of  Auvcrgnoand  Langiio.l 
have  at  iheir  doors  l)eauliful  baromctir 
which  there  is  no  glass,  quicksilver  orioincr's 
work.     They  were  furnished  by  the  rfowor-- 

Let  me  put  a  spider  into  any  lady^s  > 
She  is  aghast.  She  shrieks.  Thenast-> 
thing  1  Madam,  the  spider  is  nerhaps  siiockL  J 
at  your  Brussels  laces;  and,  although  you 
may  be  the  most  exquisite  miniature  painter 
living,  the  spider  has  aright  to  laugh  at  vour 
coarse  dauli.s  as  she  runs  over  them.  "ju<t 
show  her  your  crochet  work  when  you  shriek 
at  her.  "  Have  you  spent  half  j'our 
the  spider,  if  she  be  spiteful,  may  re: 
"have  you  spent  half  your  days  upon  tl 
clumsy  anti-maca.^snrs  and  these  Ottomaa 
covers  J  My  dear  lady,  is  that  your  wvb  ! 
I  were  big  enough,  I  might  with  reason  drop 
yon  and  cry  out  at  you.  Let  lue  spend  a  d^ 
with  you  and  bring  iity  work.  I  have  foil 
little  bags  of  tbreail,  such  little  baps ! 
every  bag  there  are  more  than  a  tboi 
holes,  such  tiny,  tiny  holes  I     Out  of 

hole  thread  runs,  and  all  the  threads mon 

than  four  thousand  tiireads — I  spin  togethff 
as  they  run,  and  when  they  are  all  spun,  they 
make  but  one  thread  of  the  web  I  weaver   1 
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have  a  tncmber  of  my  family  who  is  herself 
no  Wggcr  than  a  grain  of  sand.  Iinngine 
what  a  sknder  web  she  makes,  am!  of  (tiat 
too,  fucli  Ihrcail  is  made  of  four  or  five  thoii- 
ERTid  threads  that  have  passe-*!  out  of  lit-r  four 
Lag*  through  four  or  five  thoiisanil  lillle  holes. 
WouUi  you  drop  her  too,  crytiij,'  out  aliout 
your  deiicaey  ?  A  pretty  thing  indeed  for  you 
lo  plume  yourselves  on  dt:licacy  and  sen-am 
at  us."  Having  made  such  a  speech,  wo  may 
suppose  that  the  indignant  creature  fa.?tcns 
a  rope  round  one  of  the  rough  points  In  the 
lady  8  hand  and  lets  herself  down  lightly 
to  the  floor.  Coming  down  stairs  is  noisy, 
clumsy  work,  compared  with  such  a  way  of 
locomotion. 

The  creeping  things  wo  scorn,' are -iniraeles 
of  beauty.  They  ore  more  delicate  than  any 
ormolu  dock  or' any  lady's  watch  made,  for 
pleasure's  sake,  no  bigger  than  a  shilling, 
Lyoniiet  counted  four  thouisand  and  forty-otie 
muscles  in  a  single  caterpillar,  and  these  arc 
%  small  part  only  of  its  works,  llooke  found 
fourteen  thousand  mirrors  in  the  eye  of  a 
bluebottle,  and  there  are  thirteen  thousand 
tlirec  hundred  separate  bits,  that  grv  to  provide 
for  nothing  but  the  act  of  breathing,  in  a  carp. 

Then,  there  are  wonders  of  locomotion  in 
Iha  world  greater  than  any  steam  engine  can 
furnish.  When  the  hart  seeks  the  water- 
brooks,  how  many  things  are  set  in  action  I 
Eyes  to  SCO  where  the  water  i.^,  muscles  to 
move  the  feet,  nerves  to  stir  the  muscles,  and 
a  will — no  man  knows  how — to  stir  the 
nerves.  There  are  swift  creatures  who  de- 
pend for  self  protection  on  their  legs,  as  hares 
and  horses.  Others  less  quick  of  movement 
commonly  have  weaponsi,  as  the  bull  or  the 
rhinoceros.  Birds  living  in  mBr^;hes  have 
long  Icg.^  as  Frenchmen  living  in  marshes,  in 
the  department  of  the  Landes,  make  for  them- 
selves long  legs  by  using  stilts.  Marsh  birds 
have  stilts  bom  with  them.  The  legs  of  ani- 
mals arc  proportioned  always  to  their  bulk 
and  lo  their  habits.  The  huge  body  of  the 
elephant  stands  upon  four  thick  pillars,  the 
stag  has  supports  of  a  lighter  and  nimblL-r 
quality.  Animals  that  get  .some  of  their  liv- 
ing in  the  water,  as  beavers,  otter.s,  swans, 
ducks,  and  geese,  are  bom  with  paddles  on 
their  feet  -The  mole,  again,  is  born  with 
spades  on  his  fore  legs;  and  the  cimel  is 
born  with  his  feet  carcfixlJy  padded,  with  his 
head  lifted  high  above  the  sand  waves,  and 
his  eyes  carefully  protected  from  gl.ire  and 
dusL  One  might  think  through  a  voluine, 
to  good  purpose,  about  legs.  Every  creature 
has  the  legs  it  wants.  A  traveller  in  Africa 
relates  how  his  baggage  mulo  stumbled  and 
fell,  and  could  rctam  no  footing  over  ground 
covered  with  fresh  traces  of  the  hippopota- 
mus. The  hippopotamus  was  born  with 
clout-t,  and  had  the  right  feet  for  his  own 
country;  the  mule  was  on  a  soil  for  which  it 
had  not  been  created. 

lift  us  wati'h  the  movement  of  a  little 
thing.     How  do<«  a  butterfly  escape  a  bii'dl 


By  tacking.  It  fiie.a,  when  pursued,  with  a 
sharp  zig-74ig  motion.  Let  us  compare 
strength  with  strength.  The  commonest  of 
beetles  is  in  proportion  .six  times  stronger 
than  the  hor.se.  Linni«us  said  of  tlio  clejihant 
that  if  it  wore  as  strong  fbr  its  size  as  a  stag- 
beetle,  it  would  be  able  to  tear  up  the  stoutest 
trees  and  knock  down  mountains. 

The-  movements  of  birds  upon  the  wing  fur- 
nish a  familiar  world  of  wonders :  some  fly 
like  arrows,  some  describe  circles  in  the  sky, 
and  others  take  a  waving  undulating  course. 
There  arc  birds  everywhere,  and  they  are  ca- 
pable of  almost  anything;  what  one  bird  can- 
not do  another  can.  There  arc  birds  of  the 
i-arth,  birds  of  the  water,  and  birds  of  the  air. 
There  are  hinls  that  scream  at  .sea  among  the 
tempests,  birds  that  sing  at  home  of  a  calm 
evening  in  the  tree  shading  the  cottage-door, 
There  are  binls  that  nest  upon  tla-  soil  in 
open  plains,  and  there  arc  birds  that  live  in 
caverns  :  birds  of  the  wood,  bii-dsofthe  moun- 
tain, birds  tliat  love  towns  and  housL-s,  birds 
living  alone  in  deserts. 

^Ve  have  heard  of  the  singing  of  swans.  It 
is  not  quite  a  fable.  During  the  winter  nights, 
(locks  of  swans  traverse  tlie  frozen  pfains  of 
Icelnn'i,  filling  the  air  with  harmonics  liJ<o 
murmurs  of  the  lyre.  There  is  perfect  time 
kept  at  the  concert  which  they  give.  The 
ablest  bird  opens  the  chauiit,  a  second  fol- 
low.s,  then  a  third,  and  Bnally  the  whole  choir 
fills  the  sky  with  mctoily.  The  air  is  full  of 
modulated  utterances  and  responses,  which 
the  Icelander  in  his  warm  cabin  is  glad  to 
hear;  for  he  knows  then  that  the  spring 
weather  is  at  hand. 

There  are  more  harmonies  in  nature  than 
mere  sounds  atrord.  The  world  about  us  is 
all  hannony,  of  whieh  we  can  perceive  only 
a  part  The  Cepliisus  that  watered  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Academy,  has  disa[>penred  with 
the  woods  of  Mount  Ilymcttus.  The  old  Sca- 
mander  has  disappeared  with  the  ced.ars  of 
Mount  Ida,  under  which  it  had  its  source. 
The  climate  of  Italy  was  milder  than  it  is,  less 
relentless  in  its  heat,  before  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  of  tfie  TjTol.  Ho  who  cuts 
down  a  tree,  destroys  a  colony  of  insects,  a 
home  or  haunt  of  many  birds,  a  source  of 
food  to  quadrupeds  perhaps,  or  even  to  man. 
The  plautain  tree,  that  shades  a  fountain  or 
hangs  over  the  marshy  bonlers  of  a  stream,  is 
a  beautiful  object.  Between  the  river  and  the 
tree  there  is  a  harmony.  The  Persians  wero 
scourged  with  pestilential  maladies  from  their 
nuirsh-bordercd  rivers,  until  they  called  tho 
plaintain  trees  to  their  aid.  "  There  has  been 
no  epidemic  at  Ispahan,"  says  Ch.irdirn,  "  since 
the  Persians  adorned  with  such  trees  their 
river  sides  and  garrlcns." 

I       We  may   consider,  too,  the   hannony  of 
colours.    KafTaelle  was  not  more  choice  about 

I  his  painting  Ili.Tii  we  find  tho  sun  to  bo.     As 

j  winter  departs,  the  modest  violet  first  blo«» 
BDius  bt-iieath  a  vuil  of  leaves.     The  modesty 

I  mcana  need  of  shelter,     Protecting  le&tcl 
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radiate  b»rk  upon  the  fir»grant  little  flower  all 
the  heat  that  departs  from  it  As  the  snows 
disappear,  blossoms  of  other  flowers  open 
which  display  themselves  more  boldiv,  but 
thej  are  blanched  or  nearly  no.  In  tlie  pas- 
sage from  the  last  snows  of  winter  to  the  first 
blossoms  of  spring,  tlie  harmony  of  colour  is 
preserrcd — hillsides  and  orchards  are  ladea 
with  a  delicate  white,  varied  rarely  by  the 
pink  upon  the  almond-trees.  Petclii  of 
apple-blossom  floating  on  the  wind  mimic 
tne  flakes  of  snow  that  were  so  lately 
seen.  As  the  warm  season  advances,  co- 
lours deepen  until  we  come  to  the  dark 
crimson  of  autumn  flowers  aod  tlie  brown- 
ness  of  the  autumn  Icarcs.  This  change  is 
meant  not  only  to  bo  beautiful — it  ha.s  its 
use.  Why  arc  the  first  spring  flowers  all 
white,  or  nearly  white  ?  Because,  when  the 
winds  arc  still  cold  and  when  the  sun  i.s  only 
moderately  kind,  a  flower  would  be  chilled  to 
death  if  its  heat  radiated  from  it  rapidly. 
But  rndi-ition  takes  place  most  freely  fioiii 
dark  colours — from  black,  from  the  strongly 
defined  greens,  and  blucn,  and  reds.  In  tlic 
hot  weather,  flowers  and  leaves  so  coloured, 
cool  themselves  more  readily  of  nights,  and 
form  upon  their  surfaces  the  healing  dew. 
In  early  spring,  there  is  little  need  of  dew 
or  of  facilities  for  cooling.  The  delicate 
spring  flowers  are,  therefore,  of  a  colour  that 
is  least  rt-ady  to  encourage  radiation.  For 
the  same  reason — because  white  substances 
giTe  out  least  freely  the  heat  that  they  con- 
tain or  cover — arctic  animals  are  white  as 
their  native  snows.  For  the  same  rca-son, 
too,  the  snow  itself  is  white.  "When  cold  be- 
comes severe,  snow  falls  and  hangs  like  a  fur 
mantle  about  the  soil.  If  snow  were  black, 
or  red,  or  blue,  it  would  still  let  some  of  the 
heat  escape  which  is  retained  under  its 
whiteness.  Tlie  colours,  even  of  men,  darken 
in  hot  climates;  in  the  hottest  they  are  made 
quite  black.  Black  substances  give  out  their 
heat  most  freely. 

In  regions  subject  to  a  cold  almost  inces- 
sant, a  short  summer  produces  flowers  of  ex- 
tremely vivid  colouring.  The  summer  although 
short  is  fierce,  and  the  plants  radiate  fast  that 
they  may  escape  destniction.  The  dark  ver- 
dure of  the  northern  pines  would  cause  them 
to  lose  heat  with  great  rapidity.  For  com- 
pensation they  are  made  to  grow  in  pyramids 
thst  catch  a  cone  of  snow  so  cleverly  as  to 
mat-coat  them  during  the  hard  wMther. 
Birch  trees  that  grow  in  the  same  forests  rise 
among  the  pines  like  silver  columns,  and  tliey 
MTO  not  shaped  to  catch  the  snow,  because 
they  do  not  want  it.  They  have  their  own 
ught  clothing  of  a  brilliant  whiteness. 

Truly,  we  need  not  examine  far  into  the 
wealth  that  is  poured  out  in  nature  before  w« 
disroTcr  that 

"  Sach  boanty  is  no  ^  of  ohaoce." 

Will   not  a  study  of  such  works  as  these 
<eacb  boys  to  re&son  quite  u  well  as  Euclid f 


Have  we  touched,  here,  upon  a  kind  of  studjf 
that  should  be  excluded  from  the  disclipitM 
of  schools!  Has  it  no  power  to  awiikcA 
intellect,  to  educate  the  head,  tho  heart,  and 
the  sonl  7 

THE  BLAXKSniRE  HOUNDS. 

I  DAD  pa<!sed  the  College,  ami  taken  out 
my  degree  ;  I  was  M.R.C.S.  and  M.D.  of  Edin: 
My  mother  was  delighted — my  uncle  was  di»> 
gu.sted.  .My  mother's  ambition  was  satisfied^ 
and  she  felt  herself  amply  repaid  for  her  long 
years  of  shabby  stufl*  gowns  and  sugarless  tsA 
when  my  diplomas,  framed  and  glazed,  wer* 
hung  up  in  her  parlour;  while  my  undt^ 
frowning  indignantly,  asked,  "  Who  would  b* 
fool  enough  to  give  a  guinea  to  a  whippet 
snap(ier  fellow,  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  aa  ihia 
as  a  whijiping-post,  and  without  even  whi»> 
kers  ?"  IIo  was  quite  right.  I  invested  tha 
legacy  of  my  auntPodsIeigh  in  genteel  apart- 
ments and  a  brass  plate  in  the  principal  street 
of  Jennyton.  I  wore  a  white  cravat,  and 
^■rill.,1  ril,.,iit  with  a  book  seriously  bound  it 
ui  A  carriage  I  could  not  afford. 

w.'i  :  !io  da3's  of  brougliaui;^ ;  but  u^  on 

came  with  a  fee,  and  the  poor  paii> . 
ly  old  women  who  had  been  the  i" 
the  medical  staiT  in  Jennyton — treated 
with  almost  a  patronising  air. 

Fortunately  my  uncle — who  had  qunrrellt 
with  my  mother,  his  sister,  becaui^c  she  woo 
make  me  a  physician — was  solicitor  and  nger 
to  the  Dow.'iger  Countess  of  Dullrunh  ;  anj 
about  the  time  that  my  legacy  was  reduc 
to  a  Very  minute  balance  which  I  fvarcd  to 
draw  out  of  the  Old  Jennyton  ttaiik,  the  youiK 
I'*itrl,  who  had  been  brought  up  on  the  co$ 
d'.ing  principle — two  nurses  and  a  govcrmMS 
until  he  was  thirteen  :  then  a  private  tutor,  and 
two  grooms,  one  to  riJe  behind  and  the  other 
beside  him  ;  three  glasses  of  wine  at  dinno*. 
and  a  select  library,  chosen  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  the  ))opular  Bishop  Flara,  eel*" 
bratcd  fur  his  melodious  voice  and  accotnia^ 
dating  opinions — I  say  the  young  Earl  so4> 
denly  broke  out  of  bounds,  first  accepted  an 
invitation  fcoin  the  Bishop's  wife's  ncpheW, 
the  Ilonournble  F'rank  Fastman,  without  ««>• 
suiting  the  Countess  ;  staid  away  a  fortnight: 
returned  driving  a  tandem  and  smoking  a 
cigar ;  and  then,  adcr  purchasing  a  stud  of 
hunters  from  Mr.  Thong,  the  celebrated  deal- 
er, on  credit,  accepted  the  mastership  of  tbs 
Blankshlrc  Hounds,  which  had  been  oflerad 
by  a  gentleman  he  met  at  Mr.  Fastinan's  ts- 
bic,  on  the  strength  of  Lord  BuUrush  hav 
an  estate  in  that  county,  which  neither 
nor  his  father  had  ever  seen. 

The  Dowager  had  hoped  to  lead  her 
through  life  in  tho  same  pleasant  and 

way  that  she  had  led  him  through   the  c 

ganlcns  when  he  was  in  frock  and  trouscM^ 
rewarding  him  from  time  to  time  with  s 
peach  or  a  bunch  of  grspes.  But 
he  took  to  horse-flesh  she  preached. 
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fell  into  hysterics,  and  finally  seat  for  my 
uncle. 

My  uncle  was  not  taken  by  surprise;  but 
Bct  out  at  once,  and  took  mo  with  him.  IVc 
rode  his  iwo  Norfolk  cobs,  presents  from  Lord 
Holkham.  The  family  physician,  Dr.  Flcme, 
had  been  sent  for:  also  Sir  Albert  Debonair, 
from  London;  but  Dr.  Flemc  was  attending 
the  Duchess,  and  Sir  .Vlbert  was  at  BrigbtiJii, 
waiting  for  a  bow  from  royalty  ;  so,  /felt  the 
Countess's  pulse;  and,  with  much  trepidation, 
made  up,  on  my  uncle's  suggestion,  a  prescrip- 
tion consisting  chitfly  of  sugar,  hut  water, 
and  old  Cognac.     Then  I  retired. 

My  uncle  listened  to  the  Dowager's  mingled 
fears  for  her  son's  soul  and  body;  for  Lhe 
CJouutess  fancied  a  fox  hunt  was  next  door  to 
an  hospittU ;  not  dreaming  that  the  Earl  and 
his  tutor  had  been  pretty  regular  attendants 
on  the  Jennyton  harriers  for  the  previous 
three  seasons.  lie  then  gently  insinuated 
that,  as  the  young  lord  unfortunately  took 
after  bis  father  instead  of  hts  mother,  and  was 
consequently  obstinate,  and  would  be  of  ago 
in  a  j'ear,  and  might  then  object  to  certain 
liberties  that  her  ladyship  had  taken  with  the 
estates,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let  him 
have  his  own  way.  lie  mentioned  the  case  of 
young  Lord  Modbury,  who  married  the  dairy- 
maid to  spite  his  father,  because  he  would  not 
let  him  go  to  Paris;  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Eton  who  went  to  London  and  lost  forty 
thousand  pounds  at  the  oyster  club,  because 
Lady  Eton  objected  to  his  four-in-hand: 
wtl-li  many  other  anecdotes  of  a  like  nature. 
Finally,  he  advised  that  the  Black  Oak 
Grariye,  the  best  house  on  the  Blankshire 
estate,  should  be  fitted  up  and  Sited  with  a 
carefully  selected  slalT  of  servants,  and  a  stud 
of  first-rate  hunters,  and  that  her  ladyship 
should  withdraw  all  objections,  on  condition 
that  bis  lordship  took  with  him  a  resident 
medical  attendant.  To  this  conclusion,  not 
without  much  sighing  and  sobbing,  and  pious 
rjacuUtions,  her  ladyship  came  at  length ; 
and  this  was  the  way  in  which  T,  Adam 
UuQeigh,  who  always  bad  tl)o  strongest 
objection  to  anything  beyond  nine  miles  an 
hour,  came  to  be  the  medical  and  daily  com- 
panion of  a  fox-hunting  Earl  t  Ah,  met  The 
thought  of  what  I  hare  had  to  do,  in  my 
time,  even  now  makes  mo  tremble  all  over 
with  goose's  flesh  as  I  sit  in  my  morocco 
arm-chair,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  early  hard- 
ships upon  pigskin. 

The  Dowager  took  a  fancy  to  mo  from  the 
momwit  she  .saw  me  trotting  up  the  arcnue — 
for,  as  she  flatteringly  observed,  "  lie  ride,<! 
BO  badly,  hs  is  not  likely  to  load  dear  Reginald 
Into  mischief." 

It  was  October  when  this  occurred.  Down 
wo  went  into  Qlankshire,  ami  took  pos.session 
of  Block  Oak  Orange,  a  curious  old-fashioned 
house,  which  was  already  scrubbed,  warmed, 
ami  ventiltttei?,  with  a  e^orpi  of  the  ugliest 
maidcn.i  I  ever  beheld  together.  In  this 
bouse  I  passed  four  seasoos,  and  met  with 


many   adventures;    of   which   one  will    b« 
enough  for  tlic  present 

The  Blankshire  hounds  hunted  over  one  of  . 
thoso  old-fashioned  squircarchal  districts, 
where  good  fat  land,  rude  cultivation,  old  fa- 
milies of  moderately  independent  means,  and 
the  absence  of  mines  and  manufactories,  as 
well  as  of  roads  leading  to  any  important  town, 
combined  to  nourish  in  gjeat  perfection  all 
those  John  Bull  prejudices  which  railroads 
and  high-farming  have  done  much  to  extin- 
guish. Pigtails,  top-boots  and  buckskins, 
four-horse  coaches,  postillions  and  outriders, 
county  assemblies,  minuets  and  cotillions,  had 
their  Ia.<5t  stronghold  in  Blankshire.  The 
county  families  Seldom  travelled  to  London ; 
even  the  county  members  had  perpetual  leave 
of  absence.  The  peers  who  had  estates  in  the 
county  rarely  visited  them,  and  if  they  came 
for  shooting,  came  as  strangers.  Manufao 
tururs  were  looked  ou  and  talked  of,  much 
as  Southern  planters  talk  of  niggers.  No 
professional  n»an,  except  one  favourite  M.D., 
bad  ever  been  admitted  to  the  Blankshire 
assemblies,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  chief  inn 
— the  BuUrush  Arnos — in  a  decayed  cathedral 
town,  where  the  squires  had  town  houses,  and 
spent  ft  portion  of  the  year  (including  hard 
frosts)  in  a  series  of  dinners  and  whist-parties 
with  the  rosy,  port-loring  prebends  of  the 
old  school. 

The  Blankshire  Hounds  had  been  a  Bub- 
scriptioa  p.tck  Crom  lime  immemorial,  and 
had  grown  imperceptibly  from  badger  and 
hare-hounds,  to  fox-houncls.  There  was  a 
club,  and  a  club  uniform,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe,  although  it  might  fill  a 
few  pages  for  some  fasliionablo  sporting 
writers — at  any  rate,  the  whole  cltih  and 
county  believed  this  costume  to  bo  perfec- 
tion, and  the  utmost  possible  contempt  was 
folt  and  showii  fur  any  stranger  who  varied 
a  heir's  breadth  or  a  shade  from  the  cut 
of  the  clothes  or  the  colour  of  the  tops,  of 
the  Blaiikshiro  Club.  It  was  the  rule  of 
the  Blankshire  Club  that  no  one  appear- 
ing in  the  field  should  be  spoken  to  unless 
ho  was  introduced.  "  Foreigners,"  that  is, 
persons  not  belonging  to  the  county,  were 
especial  objects  of  dislike ;  and,  at  various 
times,  the  sons  of  rich  merchants  and  manii- 
facturcra,  who  had  been  tempted  to  brine 
their  studs  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  bad 
roads,  by  reports  of  the  famous  sport  among 
the  oxen-feeding  pastures  of  Blankshire,  were 
signally  routed,  in  spite  of  their  fir.st-rate 
hunters  and  Meltonian  costume,  by  the  com- 
bined contempt  and  studied  insults  of  the  old 
squires  and  sporting  parsons.  Gates  shut  in 
their  faces,  loud  laughter  at  mishaps,  frequent 
misdirection.?,  and  unmistakeablc  signs  that 
they  were  not  wanted,  generally  caused  a 
speedy  retreat  In  fact,  as  Squire  Thicked 
observed  in  a  loud  whisper  to  Parson  Bowan, 
"They  didn't  want  any  interlopers,  showing 
otr  their  airs  and  their  horses."  And  it  is  a 
curious  &ct^  that  these  gentlemen  of  the  old 
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school,  who  TOuld  not  be  too  dvi)  to  the 
friends  of  their  own  set,  were  ns  proad  of 
tiicir  systematic  rudeness  as  if  it  had  been 
both  wise  and  wittj. 

Bui,  the  falling  of  war  rents,  and  the  change 
of  times  which  brought  the  corn  and  cattle  of 
other  districts  better  provided  with  roads, 
to  compete  with  Blankshire;  not  to  merition 
the  inroads  which  a  few  generations  of  four- 
bottle  men  had  made  on  ancestral  estates, 
gradually  diraiiiished  the  income  of  the  Blank- 
shire Foxhound  Club.  As  it  was  impos- 
nble  to  admit  as  subscribers  any  of  the  new 
men — sons  of  millers,  agenU,  and  lawyers 
who  hail  grown  up  in  n  new  generation — the 
guggestion  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Fastman, 
when  on  his  risit  to  his  uncle  the  Canon  of 
the  Blank.shire  Cathedral,  of  inriting  young 
Lord  Biillrush  to  take  the  mastership  of  the 
hound.s  (then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Squire 
Blorrington,  of  apoplexy,  the  day  after  the 
Annual  Hunt  dinner  at  the  close  of  the 
neason)  was  entertained,  gruni'."  '  '  :  : 
finally  agreed  on:  with  the  w 
that  my  lord  was  to  pay  half  iln;  i..\i.Ln ><.•>, 
and  tlicy  were  to  manage. 

Behofd  us  then  installed  in  the  Grange, 
with  evcr)'thing  new  about  us,  except  the 
black  and  white  timber-laced  house ;  every- 
body calling  on  my  lord,  and  my  lord 
calling  on  every  body.  Oh,  those  were  queer 
times !  Chiefly,  ttic  country  people  were 
puzzled  how  to  treat  me;  hut,  as  I  kept 
in  the  Imckground,  nnd  secured  the  good- 
will of  the  steward,  and  the  stud  groom, 
by  a  little  timely  attention  to  their  wives, 
uid  agreeable  prescriptions  for  themsvlvcs, 
when  they  made  too  free  with  Butlrush  claret, 
which  mixed  with  Blankshire  ale  rather 
badly,  T  had  good  rooms,  goinl  attendance, 
and  the  best  of  the  quiet  horses  to  ride.  I 
was  suppo-ted  to  hold  a  sort  of  secret-service- 
po6t  direct  from  the  countess,  and  the  squires 
were  tolerably  civil. 

It  was  astonishing  how  Lord  Bullnish,  who 
had  been  brought  iij)  in  a  nursery  almost 
all  hi.';  life,  bloomed  and  flowered  into  im- 
portance. In  a  month,  when  the  Dowager 
came  down  to  visit  him,  sho  fnund  that  her 
Influence  had  faded  to  a  shadow ;  he  carno 
Up  to  her,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
■moking  a  cigar.  But  to  return  to  the  Blank- 
shire squires, 

I/)rd  Bullru.'^h  would  shako  hands,  and 
would  make  friends  with  all  who  came  out 
with  the  hounds;  he  broke  through  all  the 
county  etiquette ;  ho  greeted  a  hard  riding 
youn;;  farmer  quite  as  cordially  as  Squire 
Beechgrovc  or  Squire  Oldoak  ;  he  even  asked 
Sheep.sktn  the  young  lawyer  to  dinner,  the 
day  he  beat  all  the  field  and  jumpC-d  the 
Qorse  Park  palings. 

One  day — It  was  in  December,  after  three 
weeks'  hard  frost — wemctat  theThrec Ponds. 
"When  Ave  came  up,  there  was  a  strntige,  know- 
ing groom  leading  two  horses  about,  "f  a 
ttuap  we  did  no<  see  every  day — great  well- 


bred  weight  carriers,   quite   fresh  on    tl 
legs;  one  of  them,  a  black,  with  a  side  sad 
Whiise    could   they   be?      It  w«.s    not 
r  ;    we    knew   Miss    Blorririgti 

I  lb;   it  was  not  Mrs,  Beechgro' 

she  vvaa  there,  staring  with  all  her  c 
Some  one  bad  askcil  the  groom,  and  be 
answered  in  a  sort  of  Yorkshire  accent,  ' 
maistcr's." 

"  And  who  is  your  roaster,  my  man  T' 
ray  lord. 

"There  he  is,  a  coming,"  said  the 
"  and  perhaps  you'll  a.sk  him  yourscn." 

"Fellow,''  cried  Squire  Grabble,  "do 
know  who  you  arc  speaking  to  ?     Tliat  is 
Master  of  the  Hounds,  Lord  Bulh-ush." 

"  I  don't  care  who  the  hang  he  be ;  xo^ 
orders  is  to  answer  no  questions  and  tell  no 
Ices." 

Up  drove  a  Stanhope,  drawn  by  a  ftst 
trotting  bay;  out  of  it  got,  first,  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  young  man,  drcsstsd  in  a  cos- 
Mime  that  set  the  whole  hunt,  except  LorJ 
I'.iillrush,  in  a  ferment.  None  of  them  had 
ivcr  seen  anything  like  it  before;  but 
lord  alwat's  liked  something  new,  and 

now.     A  semi' '  ^in"!i,-brcasted  i^  ■!*  i 

— ,i1l    (he    1  ^    wore    hrr 

— all   the    1;  i   wore    hr^      .    ^^ 

hunting  jack-boots — and  all  the  Liiniiksl 
wore  mahogany  topsi  Worse  than  all, 
Btmnger  wore  moustaches.  With  a  grave  boW' 
to  the  ma-i^tcrand  more  ceremony  lo  his  com- 
panion, he  handed  out  a  prcttj"  chcrrr -cheeked 
girl,  in  a  black  Spanish  hat,  with  pltimp 
ro.sy  lips,  and  nice  teeth ;  a  short  saucy  nose; 
ami  a  ri-markably  neat  flcxihlL-  llgurc. 

In  an  instant  they  were  both  inouiited; 
and  it  did  not  look  likely  from  their  (Aji 
and  seat,  that  they  were  French — as  Grabbte 
liad  suggested,  with  a  contemptuous  point  rt 
the  black  boots  and  moustaches. 

On  that  morning  there  was  not  much  tin* 
for  inquiries.  The  hounds  found  a  Cn 
rtrc  minutes  after  being  thrown  into  cov*r, 
ran  him  a  run  of  ten  minutes  back  to  cover, 
there  changed  him  for  another  who  put  Kl 
head  straight  and  gave  us  (that  is  to 
thoi^e  who  like  riding  over  hcdgv,  dil 
brook,  rail,  and  gate — I  don't)  one  of 
quick  things  of  the  season,  Hero^  perl 
it  m.iy  be  expected  that  I  shall  relate 
the  two  strangers  took  the  lead,  kept  it, 
pounded  the  whole  field  at  some  trcmendi 
fence.  But,  they  did  not  do  anything  of 
kind ;  it  is  true  they  did  not  follow  mv 
ample,  and  keep  with  Fanner  Greenlci'»h 
Lord  Bullrush's  second  horse  man  to  the  hi 
roac  and  the  bridle  roads;  no,  ther 
tolerably  straight,  rode  a  fair  second  p! 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  made  no  display  cx( 
once,  when  the  old  jealous  brute,  Grabl 
let  the  wicket  gate  of  a  covert  tiv  back 
the  lady  was  cantering  up  to  it.  'She  n 
slackened  her  pace ;  but  with  one  touch 
one  word  flew  it,  and  the  next  moc 
dashed  the  mudof  a  heavy  plough^  1  flc'd 
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the  face  of  Grabble'a  whccry  mare,  with  a 

BCDile. 

Tho  kill  was  a  pretty  thing,  on  a  steep 
grass  hill-side,  in  new — the  strangers  fairly 
up.  After  tho  whoo-whoop,  they  turned  their 
horses'  heads  and  rode  off,  without  giving 
any  one  a  chance  of  snying  a  word. 

Their  departure  waa  the  signal  for  a  thou- 
sand questions.  Who  were  thi-y?  What  were 
they?  Where  did  they  come  from  !  Their 
persona,  their  iiorses,  their  accoutrements, 
were  severely  criticised.  Tlieir  appearance 
in  the  field  wa,s  treated  as  impudence;  the 
man  was  a  strolling  player,  if  not  a  French- 
man. Pai-son  Doddio  suggested  that  ho 
might  be  an  emissary  of  the  Pope ;  Lawyer 
Toddle  sMspcctcd  he  vras  a  Russian  spy  rather 
than  otherwise.  At  length  an  appeal  was 
made  to  Lo.rd  Bullrush,  whom  they  despised 
for  his  youth,  his  half  shyness  and  his  igno- 
rance of  fox  hunting,  and  whom  they  admired 
for  his  title  and  hja  estate.  My  lord  gave  it 
against  them.  He  thought  "the  stranger  a 
neat  style  of  man  who  rode  well,  and  the  girl 
was  monstrous  pretty."  This  changed  the 
current  of  criticism.  Then  came  tho  news 
from  Toddle's  articled  clerk,  Bob  Charplj-, 
that  the  strangers  had  taken  the  farm-house 
wjiich  formerly  belonged  to  Farmer  Cherry, 
and  had  six  horses  there ;  but  only  brought 
two  men  servants — one  of  whom  was  a  yokel 
— and  had  hired  a  maid  and  two  under- 
Btrappers  in  the  village.  They  were  man  and 
wife,  named  Burden,  or  Harden,  or  Barnard, 
or  something  beginning  with  a  B. 

The  tipxt  hunting  day — we  went  out  three 
times  a  week — the  mysterious  B's  were  on  tho 
field.  ThLs  time  mounted  on  two  greys,  better 
bred,  bttter  l^roke,  and  handsomer  tiian  any- 
thing in  Lord  Itiitlrush's  stud.  Again  they 
rode  fonvard,  again  disappointed  fJnibWe,  and 
Doddle,  and  Toddle,  by  not  getting  into  grief. 
Oura  is  a  fair  country,  with  Ktiff  htmling 
fences  and  some  water,  but  it  seemed  child's 
play  to  the  lady ;  and,  as  for  the  huabund,  he 
rode  like  one  who  had  been  crossing  siirh  a 
country  all  his  life — rjiiite  (juiet,  and  as 
firm  as  a  rock.  The  Texatious  thing  wa/(, 
that  when  all  the  club  had  dcciricd  that  he 
waa  not  to  bo  noticed,  or  answered,  or  encou- 
raged, he  ncTer  gaye  thera  a  chance  of 
being  impertinent,  never spnke,  never  seemed 
to  see  any  one :  rofle  away  tho  moment  it 
wasdecidrd  that  the  hounds  were  to  go  home. 
Some  of  tite  yovnijrer  members  of  the  hunt, 
thawed  by  tho  bright  eyea  and  dashing  style 
of  the  Ia<iy  H.,  attempted  a  fefr  civilities; 
but  with  no  sort  of  succes!!,  althmiph  she 
Buceccdeil  in  petting  scTcral  into  terrible 
croppers,  by  leading  them  over  trememioua 
fences  at  the  end  of  a  bard  run.  Iler 
Jhvouritc  bay,  thorough-bred,  with  her 
feather  weight,  was  what  she  called  him, 
Perfection. 

Tho  uttady  silence  of  the  stranpcrs  had  its 
•ffccL  To  my  great  amusement,  after  a  certain 
time  it  began  to  bo  rumoured  that  they  were 


a  young  couple  of  high  rank  Uring  incognito. 
One  day  the  news  came  that  the  gentleman 
was  a  French  prince  of  the  blood ;  then  he 
wa.s  tho  grandson  of  a  noble  duke  ;  then  ho 
wa.s  the  nephew  of  an  English  north-country 
earl.  At  length  it  waa  settled  that  they  were 
most  distinguished  personages,  wlio  chorse  to 
bear  the  simple  namo  of  Barnanl.  Toddle's 
wife  went  in  her  new  carriage  with  her  best 
harness  to  make  a  call,  when  she  knew  they 
were  out  hunting,  but  found  no  one  to  answer 
her  (jupstions  except  stupid  Mi.illy  (?oddlin 
from  our  Blankshirc  charity  school,  where  the 
smallL'.st  quantity  of  instruction  was  doled  out 
among  large  lots  of  girls  in  hidcou.s  uniforms. 
Molly  knew  nothing  except  that  her  missia 
and  ma.<!ter  were  real  quality,  and  that  Reu- 
ben, the  saucy  groom  at  home,  had  strict 
orders  to  let  no  one  in.  Mrs.  Doddlcs  tried, 
and  called  when  ^^ra.  Barnard  leax  at  home. 
Mrs.  Doddles  had  loudly  proclaimed,  after 
seeing  the  mysterious  lady  at  the  cathedral 
in  a  Parisian  bonnet,  that  she  must  be  an 
actress.  Mrs.  r>oddles's  cards  were  received, 
but  "Master  and  missis  were  out,  they  told 
mc  to  s.ay,"  wa.s  the  satisfactory  answer. 
Squire  Grabble,  full  of  some  privat"  info>ma- 
tion,  so  far  changed,  that  he  rodn  up  to  the 
unknown  horseman,  and  "  hoped  he  'd  join  a 
few  friends  to  dinner  that  evening;"  to  which 
the  stranger  answered  loudly,  before  three  or 
four  of  (imbble'sset,  "  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  knowing  you,  sir ;  and  you  don't  know 
me.  I  may  be  a  bagman,  or  a  play-actor,  or 
even  a  newspaper  writer,  as  you  observed 
to  my  servant  the  other  day ;  therefore,  I 
beg  to  decline  your  invitation." 

Grabble  grew  so  blue  that  I  began  to  feel 
for  a  lancet.  lie  spluttered  out,  "  Do  you 
mean  to  insult  met" 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  the  stranger, 
laughing,  and  looking  down  on  the  Httio 
fuming  man.  So  there  the  conversation 
ended. 

At  length  I  was  sent  on  an  embnssy  from 
Lord  Bullrush,  and  got  for  answer,  very 
citilly,  that  Mr.  B.  had  coTne  down  for 
amusement  and  goo<l  sport,  did  not  intend 
to  go  into  society,  much  obliged,  and  all 
that 

For  the  rest  of  the  winter  these  mysterious 
B's  supplied  our  city  with  the  staple  of  gossip. 
Offers  to  buy  their  horses  were  declined  with 
"  not  at  present"  Tn  the  end,  the  conclusion 
come  to  was,  that  Mr.  B.  was  some  great  per- 
sonage in  di.sguise,  The  majority  inclined 
towards  a  Rusvsian  agent ;  though  Doddles 
stuck  up  for  tho  Pope  and  the  Jesuit's  Col- 
lege. All  agreed  that  such  horses  were  never 
seen  in  the  county. 

While  the  mystery  was  at  its  height; 
when  Lord  Bullrush,  perfectly  frantic  at 
being  balked,  had  determined  to  storm  tho 
hous«  and  throw  himself  at  tho  feet  of  a 
young  damHcI,  apparently  a  sister  of  the  lady 
in  the  S'panish  hat;  the  farm-house  was  found 
shut  up.     Farmer  Cherry's  executors  adrcr- 
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ticed  a  sale  by  auction  of  the  furniture  and 
BtackR.  Mr.  Barnard's  horses  wore  placed  in 
the  stabK*  of  the  principal  hotel  under  the 
charge  of  the  Yorksnirc  groom,  ftnd  an  advcr- 
tiscment  in  the  local  papers  announced  them 
for  Mle,  "  the  property  of  a  gcnlkujan  dc- 
clininj?  hunting."  Thej  were  sold,  with  the 
exception  of  two  reseircd,  at  high  fibres, 
fetching  the  largest  prices  ever  known  in  the 
county;  hut  they  did  not  girc  unmitigated 
aatisfaction  to  aU  the  purchflsi-rs.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  weight  or  the  hand ;  but  the  sorrel 
and  the  grey  never  went  so  well  with  any  one 
as  with  the  tadr  in  the  Spanish  hat.  The 
groom  wns  proof  against  gin,  brandy,  crowns 
and  half-gtiineas.  His  master  could  ride  a  bit, 
he  could,  so  could  his  missis;  and  that  was  all 
they  could  get  out  of  him — probably  it  was 
■11  he  knew, 

After  two  more  seasons,  Lord  Bullrush 
g*Tc  up  tlic  Blankshirc  hounds,  and  not  only 
disgusted  the  whole  neighbourhootl,  but  I 
Tcrtly  beliuvc  killed  the  Countess  Dowager 
by  marrying  a  pretty  girl — a  country  sur- 
geon's ilaujjhter — the  Terv  picture,  as  ho  d©" 
dared,  of  the  lady  in  the  Spanish  haL  After 
that,  we  travellca  on  the  continent  for  three 
years.  I  published  my  book  on  Peculiarities 
of  Dig<»stion,  and  my  Analysis  of  the  Cries  of 
Infants :  on  the  strength  of  which,  with  Lord 
and  Lady  R.'s  patronage,  I  set  up  in  practice ; 
until,  at  a  fortunate  moment,  his  lordship, 
who  had  settled  down  into  a  steady  voting 
politician,  was  able  to  put  mc  in  the  snug  ap- 
pointment I  now  hold.  I  live  genteelly  in 
Cnlvcrdisli  Square,  and  have  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  flie  <Iiscascs  of  infahts. 

I  continue  a  great  favourite  with  both  my 
lord  and  my  lady,  and  am  often  asked,  in  the 
dull  season  when  Parliament  sits  late,  to  take 
%  vacant  filacc  at  their  table.  It  was  after  one 
of  these  dinners,  on  a  hot  July  evening,  that 
his  lordship  proposed  a  stroll  and  a  ripnr. 
W»  walked  uj)  and  down  divers  quiet  streets, 
until  wo  cauie  into  a  modern  neighbourhood, 
where  a  magnificent  chemist's  shop  occupied 
the  corner.  "  Let  us  go  in,"  said  my  lord,  "  I 
■hould  like  a  glass  of  soda  water." 

Now,  tliough  my  conscience  went  against 
patronising  a  surgeon  who  demeaned  himself 
to  sell  soda  water,  1  coukl  not  say  no. 

We  walked  in  and  had  the  soda  water ;  but 
the  sight  of  all  the  pretty  things  in  glass  and 
china  set  Lord  B.  (always  a  go.ssip)  chatting 
and  asking  questions;  at  length  the  shopman 
was  oblijrod  to  appeal  to  his  master  about 
aome  que.utlon  of  eau  dc  Cologne.  The  mas- 
ter came  forward  :  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  the 
professional  black  and  white. 

As  I  was  looking  over  the  labels,  a  name 
repeatedly  caught  my  eye,  and  reminded 
me  of  something,  when  I  heard  Lord  B. 
exclaim,  "  Pray,  sir,  where  hnvo  I  seen  you 
before  V  Your  face  is  fnniilinr  to  me." 
I  looked  up,  and  the  truth  tla.shed  upon 
me  as  the  druggist  answered  quietly,  "  In 
BknksFiire,   when   your  Lordship  had    the 
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hounds,  and  I  went  there  to  spend  my  honey- 
moon, and  sell  my  father's  horses,  whUe 
waiting  until  I  could  buy  a  business  to  my 
mind.  My  father  was  a  Yorkshire  farmi 
and  made  me — his  tliird  son — a  surgt^on 
hjid  horses :  of  course  wc  rode  them.  I  went 
Paris  to  finish  my  education,  and  i\v 
picked  up  my  moustache  and  boots.  VtXx 
I  married  Farmer  Cheng's  heir-at-law 
neighbour  of  my  father  offered  to  lend 
the  house  and  told  us  the  story  of  the  Hunt. 
Wc  were  young,  much  in  love,  did  not  want 
impertinence,  and  did  like  fox-hunti 
I  heard  of  a  surgeon's  and  druggist's  bi 
ncss  likely  to  suit  me,  and  I  led  your  cou 
Wo  have  three  children.  I  am  doing  a 
buaincBS — indeed  it  cost  mc  some  tlio' 
pounds — and  we  ollen  laugh  about  the 
shiro  Hunt  I  hope  to  have  your  loi 
cu.stom."  Hero  lie  handed  an  omaincni 
card  :  Robert  Barnard,  Surgeon  Accouch 
Prescriptions  carefully  made  up.  Eau 
Cologne,  Seltzer,  and  all  other  G 
Waters. 

Lord  Bullrush  laughed  with  delight ;  gart 
a  largo  order  for  Seltzer  water  and  per- 
fumery ;  and  hastened  home  to  tdl  his  wife. 
Barnard's  has  since  become  a  favourite  'i 
of  call.  My  lord  delights  to  tell  the 
of  the  Russian  Pn'ncc  and  Princess.  Ana 
the  other  day,  when  young  Lord  PSa 
Poudrc,  grandson  of  SoflSngton  of  Lombard 
Street,  was  expatiating  after  dinner  on 
"  blood,"  and  its  inscrutable  advantages, 
"  Bosh,"answered  Bullru.sh,  in  his  rough  tray, 
"  Blood  in  horses,  blood  in  greyhounds^,  bV 
in  gamecocks,  I  understand ;  but,  as  for 
we  must  take  him  round  to  sec  our  9\y 
druggist,  eh,  Doctor!" 

THE  STYRLiN  MECCA. 

Pebciibd  upon  the  summit  of  some  pir 
hill,  with  cloistered  paths  under  groonwoodi 
about  it,  the  rambler  in  Germany  finds  oltat 
some  deserted  hut,  used  now  perhaps  aa  • 
pjflco  of  occasional  prayer  and  tneaitatkRL 
wherein  he  is  told  that  there  once  dwelt  t 
holy  man.  Often  there  is  a  little  chapel  n«i 
the  spot,  and  soractimes  it  retains  much  of  I 
old  character  for  .sanctity.  In  some  of 
places  hygone  monks  have  established  si 
to  which  pilgrira'^  continue  to  repair,  and  L- 
these  in  all  Germany  the  most  famous  » 
Mary -Cell  (Maria-ZcU)  in  Styria.  It  is  a 
place  of  resort  much  resembling  in  character 
the  Maria-Einsicdeln  in  Switzerland,  or  th» 
Maria-Czenstochau  of  Poland,  not  lees  distin- 
guished in  its  way  or  less  frequented  than 
the  Italian  San  Loretto  or  the  S|>anish  shr 
of  Snnt  lago  di  CompostcUa. 

The  church  of    Mary-Cell   is   buUt  onUi 
charming  hill  which  rises  from  the  c«atn  rfl 
a  wide  natural  basin.     Green  slopes  eovfaW 
it,  swelling  behind  each  other.     At  a  littl< 
distance  forests  take  the  place  of  (^rass,  and 
in  the  far  background  there  wt>  picturesqw 
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rocks.  Strcaiiu  that  descend  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills  aiid  mountains  sparkle  through 
the  wide  plain  of  the  valley  to  join,  close 
under  Mary-Cell,  the  river  SaIta. 

The  travillor  finds  his  way  into  this  happy 
Tillcy  from  the  outer  world  through  woods 
and  between  rocks,  at  last  by  a  stuall  foot- 
path to  which  several  highwiiys  have  con- 
Tergcd,  a  narrow  path  trodden  by  many 
millions  of  feet  Ho  is  never  out  of  sight  of 
pilgrims,  or  out  of  hearing  of  their  songs. 
They  corac  from  Vienna,  and  from  all  parts 
of  Austria;  from  the  Tyrol,  from  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Styria,  Ulyria,  Croatia ;  they  come 
singly  or  in  sets,  in  procession!*,  occasional 
and  informal  or  annual  and  solemn.  The 
flow  of  people  from  surrounding  countries 
causes  an  average  arrival  of  two  hundred  and 
listy  pilgrims  to  the  shrina  of  Mary-Cell 
every  day  throughout  the  year ;  a  like 
number  of  devotees  ia  at  the  sarao  time  out- 
ward bound.  They  do  not  set  in  with  an 
even  tide,  although  the  guardians  of  the 
shrine  endeavour  as  much  as  pofssihlo  to 
prevent  thomsclvcs  from  being  overwhelmed 
by  too  complete  a  flood  Generally  during 
the  fine  weather,  but  especially  at  \Vh:t.sun- 
tidc  and  in  tbe*toonth  of  August,  the  infltir 
18  gn»atest  t^n  remarkable  and  rare  occa- 
■ions  the  throng  is  enormous.  Such  an 
occasion  will  arise  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  flfty-ei.t,  which  will  be  the 
seventh  jubilee  year.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  jubilee  year  there  were  assembled 
together  at  Mary-Cell  in  a  single  day  three 
hundred  and  stventy-thrce  thousand  pilgrims, 
and  the  attraction  of  the  shrino  h.is  in  the 
succeeding  century  not  in  the  least  abated. 
The  number.'!  of  pilgrims  fell  during  the 
disturbed  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
ei'-'ht,  but  they  have  already  resumed  their 
former  strength.  In  their  strength  lies,  of 
counw,  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  population  fixed  upon  the  spot  The 
priests  preserve  a  register  of  all  communi- 
cants. Annual  announcements  of  the  num- 
bers registered  have  for  the  Mary-Cellians 
the  interest  of  budgets.  Publication  of  them 
is  made  first  in  the  church  ;  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  then  circulated  and  perpetuatetl 
in  a  great  many  forms,  and  they  may  even  be 
seen  scored  up  behind  the  doors  of  inn- 
keepers. 

Once  upon  a  time,  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  there  was  a  Bcne<]ictino  Abbey,  newly 
dedicated  to  Saint  lAmbrecht,  on  the  borders 
of  Carinthia  in  Styria,  and  the  Duke  of 
Caririthia  had  presented  to  the  monks  certain 
extensive  tracts  of  land,  including  woods  and 
meadows  round  about  the  borders  of  the 
Salxa.  This  district  was  inhabited  by  scat- 
tered hinds  and  hewers  of  wood  who  led  but 
•  very  heathen  life.  The  Benedictines  sent  a 
mi&sionary  to  them,  and  that  missionary  was 
the  founder  of  the  shrine.  He  is  the  first  of 
the  three  heroes  of  the  history  of  Mary-Cell ; 
ind  in  hermit'a  robea,  with  gray  hair  and 


beard,  he  has  been  taken  home  as  a  picture 
by  many  millions  of  pilgrims. 

He  was  a  good  old  man,  who  went  amnng 
the  woodcutters  and  herdsmen  with  a  little 
imago  of  the  Virgin  carved  in  liineirco  wood. 
Upon  the  hill,  to  which  the  pilgrims  now 
repair,  be  found  a  hollow  tree,  and,  as  the 
spot  was  suitable,  he  set  up  his  emblem 
in  the  tree,  and  built  himself  a  wooden  cell 
hard  by.  Tho  raan  was  so  gooil,  and  the 
site  of  his  hermitage  was  so  good,  that  they 
attracted  not  only  the  peasants  of  tho 
district,  but  traTcllers  also.  The  fame  of 
tho  beautiful  place  increased,  and  in  the 
twelfth  century  special  journeys  thither 
were  not  unfrequeutly  made  from  distant 
places. 

At  last  a  certain  Margrave,  Henry  the  First, 
who  was  sick,  dreamed  that  he  must  owe  hia 
health  to  Mary  of  Cell,  and  on  his  recovery  dis- 
play his  gratitude  by  a  pilgrinmgc  made  in  his 
owi\  person  to  her  shrine.  He  recovered,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  made 
the  pilgrimage.  lie  first  took  thought  for 
the  better  preservation  of  the  hermit's  image, 
and  built  for  its  reception  a  stone  cliapel. 
He  h  the  second  hero  of  the  history  of 
Mary-Cell. 

Tlicn  the  fame  of  the  shrine  grew  quietly 
until,  after  a  great  many  years,  Louis  tho 
First,  King  of  Uuhgary,  vowed  a  pilgrimage 
to  it  before  engaging  in  a  battle  with  the 
Turks  or  Bosnians.  Ho,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  fulfilled  his  vow,  and,  not 
to  be  less  liberal  than  the  Margrave,  built 
a  handsome  church  over  the  stone  cliapel, 
just  as  the  chapel  had  been  built  over  the 
hermit's  tree.  He  is  the  third  of  the  three 
heroes. 

From  that  date  Mary-Oell  began  to  pre- 
dominate over  other  shrines  of  the  s.ime  kind. 
The  priests  laboured  in  its  behalf.  The  abbot 
of  Lambrccht  obtained  from  the  temporal 
princes  special  privileges  for  dwellers  on  tVio 
spot  The  archbishop  of  Sahburg,  to  vvhoao 
see  tho  place  belonged,  endowed  Cell-pil- 
grimngcs  with  spiritual  gain.  Dukes  and 
kings  Ix'gnn  fervently  to  dream  of  Cell,  and 
to  vow  pilgrimages  thither.  Popes  then  took 
the  place  (of  course)  under  their  protection. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Clement  the  Sixth, 
a  bull  of  indulgence  for  a  hundrc<l  days 
was  granted  to  those  who  performed  penance 
at  Miiry-Cu-11.  During  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries  almost  every 
prince  of  tho  reigning  house  of  Austria 
went  thither.  Few  incidents  in  Austrian 
history  failed  to  be  registered  by  offerings 
paid  to  the  shrine.  Ferdinand  the  Second 
went  thither  on  the  day  when  the  "  Rebels 
of  Prague  "  were  executed.  Etnpcror  Leopold 
the  First  made  the  pilgrimage  as  often 
as  nine  times.  An  Austrian  an-hduke  had 
his  heart  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
inner  chapel  of  grace.  After  Au.strian  ric- 
tori  ca  gold  Statues  and  crosses  were  de- 
spatch^ to  Mary-CeU.     Maria  Th<ir«sv,  »S«!i 
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her  marriage  with  Francis  the  First,  sent  » 
double  heart  ot  gold  studded  with  diamonds, 
ta  order  that,  »a  the  inscription  said,  "the 
hearts  of  the  wedded  might  be  one  in  God." 
Joseph  the  Second,  when  archduke,  sent  the 
aatne  gift  when  ho  ntarried.  Pounds  of  gold 
and  silver,  worked  into  dedicatory  ofTcrings, 
tm veiled  the  narrow  way  among  the  rocks  and 
through  the  woods  into  the  lovely'  valley  over 
which  Mary-CfU,  throned  on  a  hill,  sits  domi- 
nant The  wealth  has  been  partly  dissipated 
by  the  ravages  of  the  French,  and  partly  by 
the  loss  accruing  from  a  lire  which,  in  eij;hteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  destroyed  King 
Louis  the  Great's  church  almost  completely. 
To  rebuild  it,  gold  and  jewels  had  to  be  sold, 
but  there  still  remains,  as  wo  sliall  sec  pre- 
sently, a  rich  and  curious  treasury.  Of  itscon- 
tentti  account  is  kept,  not  only  by  the  priests, 
but  alsio  by  the  government  of  Austria — not 
that  there  is  any  wide  demarcation  between 
the  two  bodies). 

As  one  approaches  the  spot,  road  chapels 
and  crosses  recur  at  shorter  intervals,  and 
a  turn  of  the  road  presently  reveals  a 
rock  mrulc  to  resemble  Golgotha.  The  green 
watered  valley  shortly  afterwards  is  entered, 
and  the-  towers  of  the  fihrine  are  seen 
crowning  the  central  hill.  The  singing  of 
the  pilgjims  becomes  more  enthusiastic,  and 
the  flags  of  the  processions  flutter  in  the 
open  sun.  Processions  which  consist  simply 
of  fellow-townsmen  or  fellow-travellers  march- 
ing in  company  arc  widely  distinguished  from 
the  solemn  processions,  two  of  which  set  out 
in  great  state  every  year  from  Vienna,  two 
from  Griitz,  others  from  other  places  in  Aus- 
tria Proper,  Styria,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  4c. 
There  are  seventy  of  these  formal  pageants 
which  arrive  regularly  every  year  at  Mary- 
Cell,  but  of  that  number  twenty-four  all 
come  in  the  one  month  of  August,  and  seven- 
teen at  U'hilsuntide. 

The  bodily  wants  and  the  vanities  incident 
to  so  largo  a  fluctuating  population,  have  of 
necessity  called  into  existence  a  state  of  lifu 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shrine  that 
hu  not  a  veir  spiritual  aspect  The  iimrket 
place  of  the  hermit  town  consists,  ns  may  be 
supposed,  almost  entirely  of  public-houses  or 
shops  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  pilgrims, 
and  the  church  itivlf  is  encircled  by  a  Vanity 
Fair  as  remarkable  as  Mr.  Tuackbkav's 
admirable  book. 

Within  the  great  chtirch,  which  contains 
the  inner  chapel,  or  the  Caaba  of  this  Styrian 
Mecca — within  the  ^reat  church  are  hundreds 
of  people  difFering  m  costume,  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  occupation.  There  seem  to  be 
thousands  under  the  great  roof,  which  is  re- 
sounding with  their  songs  ;  not  with  one  song, 
for  every  woman  or  man,  or  every  group  of 
associated  men  or  women,  sings  independent 
hymns  to  independent  mugic. 

Some  pilgrims  are  lying  flat  upon  the 
ground  ;  some  cling  about  the  altar  rails  and 
peer  through  the  twilight  at  an  image  dimly 


seen  ;  some  walk  as  they  sing ;  some  kneel  j 
some  newly  arrived  are  engaged  on  cheerftu 
hymns  of  greeting  to  the  Virgin ;  others  abottt 
to  leave  are  mournfully  singing  rarc-a'ell& 
On  the  walls  are  votive  tablets  and  iiiscrip* 
tions  "  courteously  begging  "  the  prayers  of 
pilgrims  for  some  persons  dangerously  ilL 
There  are  men  and  women  walking  about  (4 
their  knees,  all  the  while  singing.  There  !• 
a  fat  man  stningling  with  his  weight,  and 
laboring  to  walk  on  his  knees  round  tha 
wide  church  walls  day  after  day  forty  time* 
■  day,  singing,  while  he  does  so,  penitential 
p.salms. 

One  may  know  the  Sclavonian  groups  from 
the  German  by  their  accents,  which  are  so 
much  softer,  the  people  too  arc  more  impres- 
sible, and  though  they  may  not  have  more  in 
their  hearts,  they  show  more  reverence  and 
devotion  in  their  faces.  There  is  a  group  of 
Water-Croats  led  by  an  old  white-haired  man 
with  spectacles  upon  his  no.se,  who  gives  th« 
hymns  out  from  a  thumbed  and  soiled  book 
of  his  own  ni.'kDufacture,  written  with  his  own 
hand.  He  cannot  read  well,  or  he  cannot  bo« 
well ;  evening  is  closing,  and  a  man  as  old  ai 
himself  stands  gravely  by  holding  a  t 
near  the  paper.  Sometimes  tlio  whole  hy 
that  the  old  -Croat  leads  breaks  down,  when 
has  lost  the  thread  of  it  His  neighbour  pal 
the  torch  quite  near  the  paper,  and  all  gravclj 
wait  till  they  arc  able  to  go  on  again.  Oni 
hymn  being  done,  the  M  man  is  asked 
lead  another.  Nobody  attempts  to  supci 
him  in  his  office. 

There    are    confessionals    too.      Sixty 
seventy  priests    are   engaged    daily    in    al 
tending  to  the  pilgrims,  and  over  each  confi 
siunal  is  an  inscription  stating  what  langu  _ 
the  priest  there  presiding  speaks  and  undtf» 
stands. 

The  treasury  of  Mary-Cell,  to  be  viewed 
uniler  the  guidance  of  the  sacristan,  is  not 
only  a  treasure  hou.se,  but  a  museum  of  anti- 
quities. Many  of  its  contents  date  from  the 
time  of  Louis  the  First  of  Hungary,  and  Mal- 
lliias  Corvinus.  The  best  part  of  the  wealth 
has  been  contributed  by  tho  Hungari.ins,  and 
to  this  day,  next  to  the  merabcra  of  the  lo^ 
perlal  Court  in  Vienna,  tho  most  liberal  coo* 
tributors  of  offerings  to  Marv-Ccll  are  Magyar 
magnates.  Among  the  cunosities  of  the  tre^ 
sury  is  a  mermaid  worked  in  gold  and  sfl 
which  the  wife  of  Matthias  Corvinus  oi 
to  wear  suspended  from  her  neck.  The  fi^ 
of  a  mennaid  has  been  by  popidar  supcrstiUi 
for  centuries  connected  here  with  trie  heall 
of  women.  There  are  offerings  in  the  stora 
that  have  been  sent  from  Franco,  Naples,  and 
Spain,  and  from  Don  Miguel  of  PortugaL 
There  is  tho  bridal  attire  of  the  Ducheaa 
d'Angouk'inc  ;  and  in  a  golden  acorn  is  con- 
tained the  ball  aliot  at  the  good  Empenjr 
Ferdinand.  There  are  many  ationyinous 
gifts.  AVorkmen  liave  vowed  to  the  shrine 
their  nwister-picces.  There  is  an  egg  which* 
Viennese   smith    plated   with    shoeing    {na 
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irithout  once  cracking  the  shell ;  there  are 
the  pens  of  some  authors.  Centre  of  attrac- 
tion, there  nre  the  clothes  of  the  third  hera 
of  the  shrine,  Louis  the  First  of  Hungary, 
himgclf;  and  there  is  the  bri"3al  dress  worn 
by  iiis  ^yifc  five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  quaintest  thing  in  Sf.'iry-CV-U  is  tke 
Vanity  Fair  round  about  the  church.  Rings 
of  shops  are  established  for  the  ailu  of  wax- 
light.<:,  rosaries,  praycr-iwoks,  and  a  great 
number  of  little  thing.s  that  arc  sold  very 
cheapl}',  and  are  bought  by  the  pilgrims 
either  ns  offerings  to  use  upon  the  spot,  or  as 
pious  tokens  to  take  home.  The  shopkeepers 
call  wares  of  this  description  "  [irayer-goods," 
and  themstlves  "  dealers  in  prayer-goods," 
or  "  dealers  in  spiritual  wares."  One  shop 
is  an  "  establishment  for  Christian  gocMls 
of  every  description."  Occasionally  the  shops 
haT<i  signs,  and  such  signs  arc  all  taken 
with  startling  coolnes."!,  sometimes  from  scrip- 
ture. One  iii  called  "  The  All-seeing  Eye. 
Eatnbli^htnent  for  Prayer  atid  Spiritual  Goods, 
by  J.  Uoticl."  On  the  sign-board  there  is 
painted  an  eye  within  a  triangle.  Notices 
are  to  be  aecii  in  windows,  labelling  "Relics 
at  reduced  prices."  One  inscription  over 
a  door  statca  that  there  are  "Spiritual  and 
pDgriuis'  goods  sold  here,  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  ware."  Gigantic  rosaries  hang  over 
the  doors  of  rosary  venders,  who  supply 
those  articles  in  every  material,  in  glass  or 
alabaster,  in  all  kinds  of  wood  or  stone  or 
metal. 

The  books  at  the  bookbinders'  shops  are 
chiefly  variations  upon  Litanies  to  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  in  the  Magyar,  German,  Croatian 
and  Czechic  languages.  The  silliest  arc  among 
those  written  in  German  ;  prie&ts  who  write 
ia  the  other  languages  belong  commonly 
to  the  more  learned  class.  Many  of  the 
Gorman  books  are  produced  by  a  literary 
class  analogous  to  that  by  which  bon-bon 
mottoes  aro  pro<luccd.  One  of  the  books 
is  called,  for  example,.  "  The  Heavenly  Key 
to  the  liltla  Garden  of  Paradise  of  Mafy- 
Cell." 

The  most  interesting  branch  of  trade  that 
has  been  fostered  near  the  shrine,  is  that  in 
wax  articles.  There  is  a  factory  upon  the 
spot,  of  which  the  works  are  divided  into  two 
sections :  one  old-fashioned,  in  which  arms, 
legs,  and  bodies  are  manufactured  in  tho 
traditional  way ;  tho  other  new-fashioned, 
in  which  tiperi*,  little  baskets,  flowers,  and 
many  pretty  things  arc  made.  Tho  old- 
fashioned  wares  are  oflfcrings,  and  consist  of 
hollow  models  of  stout  tegs,  arms,  eyes  and 
other  portions  of  tho  body,  cast  in  the  old 
wooden  moulds,  and  made  as  thin  as  pos.siUa 
in  order  that  they  may  be  sold  cheaply. 
These  maintain  the  form  that  they  have  had 
for  centuries  and  belong  to  the  traditions  of 
the  siirlne.  According  to  the  diseases  of 
which  they  have  been  cured,  aro  tho  wax 
offerings  presented  by  pilgrims  in  the  church, 
an  eye  for  Att  oye,  and  so  forth.    A  man 


recovered  of  a  broken  leg  presents  a  wax  leg, 
and  when  the  collection  of  such  church  offer- 
ings becomes  very  great  they  are  melted 
down  by  the  priests  f&r  hallowed  tapers.  In 
thankfulness  for  the  preservation  of  person.i 
saved  from  peril  of  death  entire  fissures  of 
men,  women,  and  children  are  also  bestowed 
upon  the  shrine.  There  arc  al.so  waxen  hogs, 
having  an  emblematic  signilkation,  frequently 
offered,  more  especially  by  the  Iliingarians 
and  Slavonians.  MenDai<l.s  of  wax  are  given 
b)'  women  on  recovery  from  sickness ;  and 
when  a  houiw  or  cottage  has  been  saved 
from  peril,  a  little  was  house  is  the  proper 
offering. 

The  modern  wax  department  is  pretty  well 
level  with  tho  la.'H  improvements  of  tho  day: 
even  in  glass-blowing,  wood-carving,  and 
other  branches  of  the  pilgrim  trade  at  Mary- 
Cell  innovations  and  improvcmcntsi  on  the 
ancient  practices  have  for  the  lost  twenty 
years  been  suffered  or  encouraged  In  this 
respect  the  contrast  is  great  with  the  custom 
of  tho  Greek  church,  which  continues  to  pro- 
duce amulets  and  pictures  after  the  manner 
in  use  centuries  ago. 

We  close  this  account  of  Mary-Cell  with 
an  innkeeper's  view  of  it,  as  laid  before 
M.  Kohl.  That  gentleman,  in  his  lust  book 
of  travels — not  yet  introduced  to  English 
readers — has  given  a  detailed  notice  of  .Mary- 
Gcll  and  its  Pilgrimages  ;  and  it  is  upon  \m 
store  that  we  have  been  drawing.  JI.  Kohl 
observed  to  the  innkeeper,  that  there  was  a 
great  majority  of  women  among  tho  fre- 
quenters of  the  shrine.  "  Yes,"  said  mine 
host,  "  mercy  upon  us,  such  a  heap  of  .singing 
women  as  there  is  parading  about.  It's 
wretched,  sir.  They  don't  cat  anything,  and 
they  bring  to  the  innkeepers  of  Mary-Cell 
nothing  but  trouble  and  grief.  They  are  all 
very  vvctl  for  the  prayer-dealers.  They  buy 
mountainsof  wax-lights,  offerings,  and  amulets. 
But  the  men  eat  and  drink.  The  right  men 
for  tnc  are  your  .\u8trian&  I  like  your  people 
from  Vienna.  But  tho  Croats,  and  most  of 
the  Czechs,  too — mercy  upon  ws — there's  a 
wretched  lot  I  They  sleep  on  straw,  and  pay 
a  penny  cash  for  the  accommodation.  And 
they  pay  no  more  for  their  dinner.  They  come 
straight  into  our  kitchens,  buy  their  soup  and 
bit  of  vegetable,  and  must  pay  for  it  on  tho 
dresser.  Then  they  take  it  out  into  the 
streets  and  field.*,  and  sit  about  munching 
by  hundrod.i.  Sometimes  there  are  four  or 
Ave  hundred  such  folks  crowding  and  worry- 
ing at  once  about  tho  house.  It'.s  hard 
times,  sir,  that  they  mako  for  us  poor  inn- 
keepers!" 

It  is  a  lino  sight  to  watch  a  Croat  pro- 
cession of  patriarchal  men  in  grey  beards 
and  white  woollen  cloaks,  with  their  women 
also  dres.icd  in  white,  gravely  departing 
horaewarda  in  their  distant  villages,  after  they 
have  fulfilled  what  they  consider  a  religious 
duty.  The  simplicity  and  utiifoniiity  of  their 
costume  caits^  these  people  to  form  much 
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finer  groups  in  their  proccasions  than  are  pro- 
daced  by  the  congregation  of  their  parti- 
coloured neighbours. 


L 


THE  LADY  HERTHA. 

Tn  ancient  Qermans  thoitcht  all  blessing*  eama 
From  B  fair  g^odJosa — IlertHa  was  her  iimnei 
Sho  bftdo  the  spring  awak«  the  sleeping  o«rt>> ; 
She  nnrsed  the  tender  flow'rcU  at  tlieir  birth  \, 
She  scattered  verdnre  orer  bill  and  plain ; 
She  eovcr'd  the  broad  flnid  with  zoMen  (rntia ; 
She  oallM  aweet  waters  from  tlie  barren  rock ; 
She  KDarded  from  the  wolf  tlie  timid  flock ; 
Tbelreea  afao  loaded  with  their  IiiKciona  store  ; 
And,  when  the  time  of  flower*  nml  fruit*  was  o'er, 
Upon  the  earth  her  veil  of  snow  she  tlirew, 
And  watch'd  its  slotnben  with  her  erea  of  bin*; 
Bho  the  first  distaff'  to  tho  hoQMwife  brought, 
And  how  to  use  tho  plough  the  peasant  taught. 

When  natnro  wore  a  ifarb  of  daintv  green, 
And  cluMcr'il  wealth  upon  the  rlne  was  seen ; 
When  tho  hot  sun  fHow'd  in  a  cloudtesa  sky, 
Uen  did  not  thhik  the  Lady  Hertha  nii'li ;' 
They  thought,  while  all  wure  btuiking  lu  Usr  lova, 
f>he  smiled  upon  thera  from  her  home  above. 
Bnt  when  the  winter  eumo,  atiij  nl^lit*  wore  drear, 
They  thoufflit  tho  Lady  llertha  hover'd  near. 
And  then  their  love  was  not  unmiked  with  Aiar. 

Throw  open,  throw  open  the  windows  wide, 
For  now  U  the  sea»on  of  glad  Yule-tide. 
The  Lady  will  pass  throtigh  the  frosty  air, 
In  SDow.whilo  gnrb,  and  with  Howing  hair. 

Rear  yon  heriroi«e  as  ahe  floata  slonir, — 
Throiiirh   the  wintry  blast  aouodi   her  liquid 

Twelve  days  will  ahe  waader— that  Lady  fair- 
In  aoow-white  garb,  and  with  flowing  hair. 

A  heavy  mlsehlef  will  fall,  no  donbl. 
On  him  who  shuts  the  Wand'ror  oot. 
So  open  the  windows  wide.    Take  ear* 
To  welcome  the  Lady  with  flowiag  hair. 

Good  hoasewivea,  mind  that  your  lleora  are 

clean; 
Let  no  nnsecraly  spoek  he  seen. 
Ye  ainttish  drones,  beware,  beware — 
There  is  wrath  ia  the  Lady  with  flowing  hair. 

Yean  passed  away.    The  land  had  lost  it*  youth, 
And  holv  men  had  como  to  teaob  the  truth  : 
Komo  said  that  Ilcrtlia  was  a  phatUom  vain — 
The  mere  creation  of  a  heatea  brain  ; 
While  others  taught  she  was  a  sprite  of  ill, 
Who  roatn'd  about  the  soul  of  man  to  kill. 
Her  sacred  ear,  which  otice  the  priest  alone, 
Trembling  with  awe,  might  lay  his  haail  upon, 
And  which,  with  cartaina  closely  hnug  around, 
Becmed  to  enclose  some  mystery  profound. 
Was  now  thrown  open  to  tho  vulgar  gait. 
And  Rorv'd,  porhaps,  the  winter's  fire' to  raise. 
The  ruthless  axe  how'd  down  her  holy  wood: 
A  ehuroh  whs  built  where  onee  her  altar  stood. 

Thodgh  now  the  people  seek  not  to  adore 
Her,  whom  they  worshlpp'd  in  the  dsys  of  yor«, 
Still,  it  la  thought,  the  Lady  lingers  near 
The  sons  of  tho«e  to  whom  she  wiw  so  dear. 
Her  Yiilo-tide  visit*  are  not  yat  forgot, 
BatChristmas  draws  her  to  the  ancient  apot. 

Throw  open,  throw  open  the  windows  wide, 
For  oow  on  the  blast  doth  the  Lady  ride ; 


Iter  garb  is  a  shroad,  and  her  ereballn  g\a 
SiUl,  welooma  the  lady  with  flowing  hatf. 


Yi-       '  '      ■:'  ye  mistresses,  busil?  spin, 
\  'H  your  finders  ye  weir  the  d 

1 1  tvinga' diiy  siill  ihc  flaxu  tht 

You  wiU  auger  the  lady  with  flowiug  hati 

Tlia  wheel  Is  broke  of  my  l*<ly'a  oar. 
To  fetch  stronir  wood  she  will  come  from  | 
This  good  Yule-log  will  the  wheel  repair. 
Let  it  Btand  by  the  door  of  the  L*dx  foir. 

Now  through  the  air  the  witchee  ahent,  «■ 
And  the  Wero-wolf  is  rotuning  about — abl 
Uis  teeth  are  aharp  and  his  cLswa  «an  tear 
But  h«  draada  the  lady  with  flowing  hair. 

'Tis  Chri«tmaa-e»e,  the  shepherd  walkU 
Acroea  the  heath  is  sagely  talking 
Unto  himself  about  tlio  weather. 
And  putting  this  and  thst  together. 
He  loves  to  paaa  in  nelghtiours'  eyea 
For  one  wbo  i*  most  woather-wis«. 
Tho  Lady  llertha— well  he  knowi — 
A«  mistress  of  mios,  f>g.s  and  snowa. 
On  the  twelve  mystic  nights  arranige* 
For  the  whole  year  the  weather's  cluti 
Thus,  if  'tis  fine  on  day  tho  flmt. 
The  rear's  flr*t  month  won't  lie  t 
While  wet  twelve  niitlil.-i.  ho  «-il) 
Are  certain  signs  of  lb-  '•stt 

Now,  though  to  make   .  rnt 

Of  Twelve,  tho  Evo  we  ....  i....  .-urU, 
Still  one  who  would  bo  e.\lra-knnwin(; 
Will  mark  which  way  the  wind  is  blou_ 
And  shrewdly  gue«s,  by  ihst  same  wind 
Which  WAV  the  Lady  is  inclined 

The  breeze  blows  (Vnm  tha  east,  no  doabfci 

Our  shepherd  flings  his  clo«k  about 

His  shivering  limbs;  Ibo  niirlil  is  chilly 

lie  thinks  it  would  bo  wnndrons  sillr 
Ixinger  about  the  heath  to  roam. 
And  so  he  makea  his  best  way  hone, 

"  I've  seen  a  many  ngly  b«Mta,  bnt  tte^i 

befbre 
A  onr  so  ill-coaditionod  aa  that  strange  one  I 

door; 
There's  evil  io  h'la  ahaggy  haJr,  thera'a  evfli 

growl; 
There's  evil  in  his  ahining  eyes— I  hope  h 

not  howl.  ' 

A  howling  dog  is  bad  enough  at  any  time  1  ^ 
If  aaeh  a  dog  as  that  siiould  how'   what  wa 

not  foreshow  V<  "■ 

He  passes  by  tha  ngly  eur. 
Rejoicing  that  it  docs  not  stir; 
Buiwill  a  prey  to  anxious  doubt, 
Although  Ills  heart,  is  pretty  stoat. 
He  enters,  but  ho  docs  not  find 
Aught  that  will  cheer  hi*  trnnhle4  min^ 
Ills  wife  has— Heaven  knows  whither— 
And  he^poor  man  I— is  quite  alone. 

Faintly  bums  the  lamp  I 
Dark  and  deep  is  every  nook, 
Ghostly  eves  iippear  to  look 
From  their  hidmg-place. 
Svery  shadow  forms  a  face  ; 

Chilly  is  the  air  and  damp, 

Faintly  bums  the  lamp  ! 

Faintly  buma  the  lamp '. 
Strangely  do  the  ember*  glow ; 
And  the  roddy  light  Uiey  tbrair 
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SveniH  to  trace  in  words  of  fire. 
On  th«  hearth  some  omen  dire, 

Which  the  Tcry  betrt  will  crsnip ; 

Faiatljr  biiriM  the  Ump  I 

Faintly  bums  the  Ump  I 
All  is  Btill  ta  Joath  around. 
And  tho  eje  ir  "uist  is  rlrown'd  ; 
ITvery  eenao  socm.t  inngic-bound. 
Stay  I  that  henvy  di.Htant  sound  ; 

Was  it  the  vild  bunuinnn'N  tramp  I 

Tamtly  bami  the  Ump  i 

With  trainblinz  huad  the  shepherd  talces 
Tho  fliuk'niii;  Gimp,  nud  touurds  the  cntdle, 
In  which  h\a  infiuil  child  i*  Inid, 
With  tottering  »(ep  his  wuy  he  makee, 
Bumpini;  e^rainst  ench  etool  and  cfaiiir, 
And  wondGnnt;  who  has  put  theiu  tJiere, 
Seeiug  in  kcttlo,  put,  aud  Iodic, 
TiiK'tti  ilml  imiko  tho  heart  nfruid : — 
At  last  tlio  l;in]p  thii  cmdlo  shows 
Without  tho  child— then  oat  it  iroes. 
The  em  bora  wliioh  the  atranga  light  threw 
Orow  liuQt — liiiat — fjuub— tbea  go  out  loo. 

All  is  dork  as  pitch. 
Dismal,  desolate  and  drear, 
Borrow  would  oompal  a  tear, 
Bat  the  eyes  are  dry  with  fear. 
Some  ill  thiag.in  hov'Hiie  oear, 

Were  wolf'-^o  Win — witdj— 

AU  is  dark  OS  pitch. 

A  minnte  piut)i«<i,  which  appears 
Aa  laiiK  jLt  half-a-doien  years. 
But  while  the  shepherd's  ereballs  stare 
On  the  block  spaoo  Ln  dull  <.uuipair, 
The  door  flics  open,  and  hi»  wile 
^^H     Stands  on  the  threshold,  lookiii);  wild 
^^H     And  bearing;  in  hor  arms  tho  child. 
^^(     With  hor  tho  silver  moonbeams  ooma, 
f  And  chcor  once  more  the  shepherd"*  home, 

I  Wukiog  his  deadeaod  soul  ouoo  more  to  life. 

I       "  My  gudoman,  oh,  my  own  gademan  I  the  danger 
I  now  is  past, 

I  thought  1  shoQld  have  died  with  fbnr,  but  all  Is 

rii;ht  at  Instt ; 
The  child  is  aafo— just  see  ita  amlle  ;  my  very  heart 

it  warms, — 
I  foel  BO  stroug,  no  power  of  111  oonld  sastoh  it 
from  my  arms. 

"  I  fear  yon  will  bo  nngcr'd  sore  to  think  tho  child 

was  left : 
Alas !  I  had  act  out  upon  a  lltUs  harmless  theft ; 
A  atolen  oabbege,  ■•  yoa  know — such  stoallng  is 

no  crime — 
Will  alwuTS  make  tho  cattle  thrire,  if  given  at 

Christmas  time. 

"  While  r  WM  In  my  neighbour's  field,  resolrcd 

my  lack  to  try, 
I  heard  a  harried  mstllng  sound— «  mooatrone 

wolf  passed  by ; 
And,  aa  he  paas'd,  a  track  of  fire  he  seemed  to 

leoTo  behind ; 
I  would  hnve  sorearo'd,  but  ah  1  methought  injr 

voice  I  could  not  find. 

*  Then,  suddenly,  just  oW  my  head,  the  sky,  it 

seem'^d,  grew  bright. 
And  close  before  my  eyes  there  rosb'd  a  form  aC- 

tirod  in  white: 
In  speed  'twas  like  the  lii^htning's  flash,  but  yet, 

melhoufrht,  it  threw 
^  kindly  glaace  upon  me  from  an  eye  of  gentU 

blae, 


"And  while  I  stood  with  wonder  flx'd,  half  hope- 
Ail,  half  afmid. 

The  wolf  came  buck,  and  at  my  i^t  a  burthen  iren- 
tlylaid. 

U  was  uiy  child ;  the  moon  waa  bright;  the  hide- 
ous iM'ttst  was  gone, 

But  eornethinc  seemed  to  tell  me  that  I  WM  not 
quite  alone." 

The  abepherd  mnsod  upon  tho  danger  past, 
Till  in  a  tone  of  joy  he  cried  at  laat : 
"Throw  open,  throw  opoo,  the  windows  wide, 
For  now  is  the  hour  of  my  Lady's  ride; 
The  Wero-wolf  waa  foroeu  the  child  to  spare, 
lie  dreaded  tho  lady  with  flowing  hair." 


BULLS  AND  BEAES. 

Tfie  animuls  of  which  we  propose  to  treat, 
are  to  be  seen  leading  a  cirilised  and  peace- 
ful life,  in  and  about  the  purlieus  of  Change 
Alley,  London ;  their  place  of  most  especial 
resort  being  Capcl  Court. 

Although  the  -subjects  of  this  paper  may 
not  be  found  described  in  any  current  his- 
tory of  quadrupeds,  the  reader  will  not  fail  lo 
have  observed  frequent  allusions  to  tbem  of 
late,  in  the  various  City  articles  of  the  daily 
journals.  He  will  there  have  read,  especially 
since  the  alTalr  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Principalities,  how  Prince  Stronjjenough  has 
been  carrying  everything  before  him ;  and 
how,  in  consequence,  the  Bulls  hare  been 
forcing  the  market.  This  simply  means  that 
a  certain  class  of  stock-jobbers  called  Bulls, 
have  been  doing  their  best  to  force  up  tho 
value  of  the  Funds — for  their  mrre  amuse- 
ment, of  course.  In  like  manner,  when  wo 
read  that  Prince  Stalkemoff,  finding  hira.self 
outflanked,  has  made  a  retrograde  movement, 
and  that  the  "  Bears"  are  consequently  in  a 
highly  e.i£citcd  state,  it  need  not  be  feared 
that  the  animals  so  called  in  the  Regent's 
Park  Gardens  are  becoming  dangerous;  all 
that  is  intemkd  to  convey  being,  that  another 
class  of  stock-jobbers  known  as  Bears,  are 
striving  to  depress  the  funded  barometer,  and 
thus  usher  in  a  heavy  "  fall." 

It  may  be  said,  without  tho  least  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  British  Stock  Ex- 
change is  one  of  the  mightiest  engines  at 
work  in  the  political  world,  if  indeed  it  h« 
not  the  most  omnipotent  Monarchs,  diplo- 
t^tista,  statesmen,  and  generals,  all  depend 
upon  its  breath  for  their  existence.  Diplo- 
macy and  military  strategy  are  children's 
toys,  the  merest  air-bubbles  in  the  hands  of 
negotiators  of  foreign  loans.  Place  all  tho 
Ure  emperors  in  the  world,  with  all  their 
crafty,  old,  graybeaded  prime  ministers  in  ono 
scale,  and  in  the  other,  Rolhschilil  or  Baring, 
and  tho  former  would  kick  the  beatn. 

The  despot  of  some  overgrown  but  pauper 
country  w.ante  to  march  an  army  agninst  a 
neighbouring  state,  to  commit  some  act  of 
spoliation  ;  or  he  m-iy  only  wish  to  construct 
a  railway,  or  to  strengthen  his  fleet  In  either 
case  ho  is  obliged,  as  a  preliminary  proceed- 
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ing,  to  write  a  ciyil  note  to  one  who  is 
mightier  than  be ; — a  maney  leviathan,  to  re- 
aucfit  that  he  will  be  good  enough  to  arrange 
ttie  loan  of  a  few  millions  of  pound*  sterling. 
The  great  capitalist  docs  not  send  him  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  by  the  return  poat,  for 
the  Tery  good  reason  that  he  docs  not  usuall  v 
keep  such  large  sums  lying  idle  at  his  bankers , 
neither  may  he  bo  possessed  of  a  tithe  of 
the  amount  required.  But  he  returns  the 
oft-repcated  answer  in  money  lending  cases, 
"  he  has  not  the  cash  himself,  but  he  thinks 
he  knows  some  friends  who  have,"  and  forth- 
with, having  arranged  the  terms  for  interest 
and  security,  commences  the  inquiry  amongst 
Yan  friends,  by  what  is  termed  opening  a  new 
loan.  Such  being  the  importance  of  tliis 
great  interest,  it  may  well  claim  from  us 
some  notice  of  its  origin,  its  constitution,  and 
Its  present  working. 

The  property  with  which  dealers  and  bro- 
kers on  'Change  have  to  connect  themselves 
consists  of  money  loans  to  governmciiU  ntul 
shares  in  public  companies.  ,  Our  present 
paper  will  be  couflned  entirely  to  the  former 
of  these,  which  may  be  very  properly  and  con- 
veniently classed  under  two  distinct  head.s, 
th!»t  is  to  say,  loans  to  our  own  government, 
known  a.s  the  British  Funds,  and  loans  to 
forci!;n  kingdoms  and  states,  called  Foreign 
Slocks.  The  custom  of  borrowing  money 
appeni-s  to  have  been  a  right  kingly  practice 
ft-om  time  immemorial  in  all  countries.  In 
England,  ages  ago,  the  sovereign  thought  it 
nol  tncdinpatible  with  his  regal  dignity  to 
levy  "  l)l!»i  k  niair*  upon  such  of  his  subjects 
as  he  fancied  had  enough  and  to  spare,  and 
when  ibis  device  failed  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  ca>5e,  he  hesitated  not  at  pawning  the 
crown  jewels  or  any  other  valuables  upon 
which  he  could  obtnin  a  consideration.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  no  regular  pawnbrokcring 
establishments  in  those  days  from  the  door 
of  which  dangled  the  three  ominous  balls  of 
gilt ;  but  there  were  ever  those  ready  with 
their  ca«h,  who,  too  powerful  to  be  robbed, 
conscnt'vJ  to  make  advances  agninst  royal 
trinkets. 

King  John  had  a  peculiar  way  of  raising 
loans,  not  at  all  approved  of  by  Isaac  of 
York  anil  his  Jewish  brethren.  Edward  the 
First  scizcfl  upon  the  plate  belonging  to 
churches  and  monasteries  under  pretence  of 
aiding  him  in  a  crusade  to  the  ifiily  Land  ; 
large  Slims  of  money  were  collected  for  the 
same  purpose ;  but  it  happened  tli.-it  when 
the  royal  treasure-chest  became  replenished, 
the  king  v!%s  taken  sudilcnly  unwell  and  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  feci  cqiinl  to  the  voyage. 
His  Mijcsty,  nevertheless,  did  not  thiiik  Bt 
to  return  any  of  the  moneys  received  for  the 
■pcciaJ  mission.  Both  Edwtird  the  Third 
and  Henry  the  Fifth  were  frequently  com- 
pelled, during  their  French  wars,  to  the  most 
anworthy  shiA-s,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  bor- 
row money,  well  knowing  that  it  would  never 
bo  •cturncd.     Edward  the  Fourth  was  said 
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to  bo  the  handsomest  tax-gatherer  in  his 
kingdom,  and  so  royally  did  he  beg,  that  all 
the  women  of  the  daj*  hastened  to  pay  io 
their  own  or  their  husbands'  contribution  " 
to  the  exchequer,  for  the  pleasure  of  enric 
ing  such  a  goodly  mendicant  It  is  relate 
oJ  this  well-favoured  monarch  that,  once 
he  sat  in  his  apartments  at  Whitehall  pr 
siding  over  the  receipt  of  taxes,  he  ki&scdj 
young  widow  who  brought  to  his  trea^ur 
more  than  was  her  due,  whereupon  the  cup 
ning  lady  immediately  doubled  the  amoun^ 
and  so  bribed  the  King  for  a  second  kiss. 

Henry  ihe  Seventh  levied  his  rates  upo 
the  people  upon  a  rather  novel  principle, 
forcing  the  frugal  to  pay  as  much  as 
ostentatious;  for,  according  to  his  financ 
logie,  their  frugality  enabled  them  to  Jo 
Elizabeth,  having  sold  patents  and  grant 
monopolies  until  no  more  were  require 
rilsortod  to  the  device  of  exacting  new  jw 
gifts  from  all  of  any  note  in  Uie  sUitc,  an 
these  came  to  a  goodly  sum.  She  was  all 
in  the  frequent  habit  of  borrowing  large 
from  the  various  corporations;  of  course  w  ii 
out  the  trouble  of  reckoning  interest  ui: 
such  trifles;  and,  when  she  found  ^hi  1 
more  in  her  treasury  than  the 
occasion  required,  her  Majesty  co.'i 
to  re-lcnd  a  portion  of  it  to  the  same  coh 
panies  at  an  interest  of  seven  or  cl|;lit 
cent  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  cx3 
chequer  of  our  earliest  monarchs  was  in  th«] 
prKrkcts  of  the  people;  that  of  Henry  lb 
Eighth  in  the  monasteries  and  churches';  tha, 
of  Elizabeth  in  the  corporations ;  and  of  lh« 
following  sovereigns  wherever  they  could 
find  it 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  although 
our  enormous  National  Debt  dates  no  furthe 
back  than  the  reign  of  William  the  Thir 
it  docs  not  at  all  follow,  as  some  have  su 
posed,  that  the  art  of  getting  the  state  ini 
debt  was  the  invention  of  that  sovcreJii 
.Macftulay  observes,  with  great  justice,  th^ 
"from  a  period  of  immemorial  antiqqity  \% 
had  been  the  practice  of  every  English  ~ 
vernmcnt  to  contract  debts.  What  the  ret 
lution  introduced  was  the  practice  of  honou, 
ably  paying  them."  Skilled  in  the  eommerci«l 
craft  of  hi-s  own  country,  William,  whilst  h» 
imitated  his  predecessors  in  raising  loaiUL 
did  so  upon  something  like  sound  principle 
and  under  the  names  of  Long  and.  Sho 
.\nnuitics.  Tontines  ami  Lotteries,  filled 
colTprs  without  defrauding  his  people, 
latter  have  been  very  properly  abolishe 
but  the  former  still  constitute  a  portion 
the  British  Funds. 

Although  so  intimately  connected  with  th« 
history  of  the  Stock  ExchnTige,  and  the  career 
of  Balls  and  Bears,  it  would  occupy  too  much 
of  our  space  to  enter  upon  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  the  National  Debt 
of  this  country.  Most  of  our  renders  will 
not  require  to  be  told  how  this  debt,  which 
William  the  Third  loft  at  sixteen   miUioM 


sterling;,  had,  at  the  accession  of  ■William  the 
Poiirtf),  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
upwards  of  ei'sht  hundred  millions,  the  yearly 
charge  on  which  for  interest  was  double  the 
amount  of  the  original  debt  of  the  country. 
The  fatal  nccessiities  of  war  had  caused  this 
iggravation  of  our  expenditure.  Ofthc  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  Stock  cre- 
ated by  loans  between  the  years  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-four  and  cigliteen  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  nearly  the  whole  had 
been  the  consequences  of  the  hostile  attitude 
of  France.  In  joc  single  year — that  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  fourteen,  in  which  our 
greatest  tfforts  against  Napokon  had  been 
made — not  less  than  ninety-three  millions 
were  thus  added  to  the  funded  debt  of  the 
country ;  in  the  two  folbwingytars  an  utjually 
gi^ntic  amount  was  added. 

During  the  early  years  of  national  loans 
six  per  cent  was  the  legal  rate  of  intere.it; 
although  in  fact  much  more  was  frequently 
given.  We  read  that  in  si.xtcen  hundred  and 
ninety-two  the  Govcrnmetit  oflTered  eight  and 
ten  per  cent,  for  the  loan  of  a  million,  yet 
could  obtain  but  three-fourths  of  the  required 
amount.  During  the  reign  of  Anne  and  George 
the  Fir.st  liigh  rates  of  interest  were  given  for 
the  moneys  required  :  and  although  such  rates 
have  long  since  ceased,  a  practice  amounting 
in  effect  to  the  same  thing  was  very  common 
during  the  late  wars.  It  was  a  customary 
proceeding  for  the  Govemnient  which  needed 
a  loan  of  ten  millions  to  ifauc  stock  to  the 
lenders  for  twelve  or  thirteen  millions,  as  an 
inducement  for  them  to  provide  the  money  ; 
hence,  although  only  four  percent,  was  the  no- 
minal interest  allowed,  it  in  fact  amounted  to 
four-and-a-half  and  sometimes  to  five  per  cent. 
On  the  sura  actually  raised.  It  is  worthy  of 
remembrance  that,  in  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  eighteen  million.^ 
Etcrliiig  were  subscribed  in  Loiidon  by  way 
of  loan  in  sixteen  hours,  with  the  Ticw  of 
enabling  the  Government  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  ilcpublican  France.  The  interest 
on  Exchequer  Bills  has  always  been  calculated 
at  so  much  per  diem;  this  rate  has  of  coiir.se 
varied  with  other  stock  from  threepence  to 
three-halfpence.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-s«vi!n,  when  the  Bank  raised  its  rate 
of  interest  from  tliroe  to  eight  per  cent.,  Ex- 
chequer Bills  stood  at  threepence  per  cent. 
per  day. 

The  payment  of  the  Dividends,  or  interest 
on  the  Stock  constituting  the  Funded  Debt 
of  this  country,  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
Bank  of  England  since  the  y«ir  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventeen.  The  Bank  transacts 
the  Government  business  for  a  Qxed  annual 
sum, 

Austria  had  the  honour  of  negotiating  the 
first  foreign  loan  in  this  country.  So  long 
since  as  fhe  year  seventeen  hundred  and  six 
half  a  milliun  sterling  was  raited  aniong.st 
the  tncn  of  "  the  Alley" — short  for  Change 
Alley — where  at  that  time  the  business  now 


transacted  in  Capel  Court  was  carried  on. 
This  was  done  at  eight  per  cent,  and  secured 
on  the  Silcsian  revenues.  The  example  once 
set,  and  the  influence  of  British  gold  felt 
throughout  the  continent,  other  nation.*;  were 
not  tardy  in  availing  themselves  of  our  sur- 
plus capital.  The  wealth  that  accumulated 
from  trade  and  manufactures  aln'ady  gigantic 
as  compared  with  other  countries,  the  daz- 
zling riches  that  poured  in  from  our  Indian 
posse.s-sions,  offered  a  tcniptin;^  prize  to  people 
who  had  no  .such  resource  within  themselves. 
It  was,  however,  chief]y  during  the  present 
century  that  the  great  drain  upon  our  ways 
and  means  to  foreign  countries  took  place. 
The  first  French  loan  w.as  negotiated  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fiReen  to  aid  the 
restored  Burhons.  Up  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-five  it  appenrs  thnt  Denmark 
cased  pur  capitalists  of  about  three  millions 
and  a  half;  Portugal  took  .1  million  and 
a  half;  fJrcece  a  similar  sum;  and  Russia 
three  millions  and  a  half.  These  amounts 
are,  however,  mere  trifles  to  the  sums  ab- 
stracted from  our  too  credulous  countrymen 
by  the  states  of  the  New  Worid. 

We  will  say  nothing  about  Penn.syivanian 
bonds  and  Pcnn.'sylvanian  rcpudi.ition :  but 
will  conHnc  our  remarks  to  transactions  in  the 
more  southern  states  of  America.  The  young 
governments  of  that  vast  country,  although 
scarcely  out  of  their  leading  string.^,  yet 
evinced  a  capacity  for  loans  that  would  have 
reflected  credit  on  any  luxurious  \abob  of  the 
East,  or  magnificent  despot  of  the  old  world. 
As  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  the  animals,  and 
the  foliage  of  those  countric^s  of  America  are 
gigantic,  so  nature  appears  to  liavc  endowed 
their  constitution  with  an  et]uaH}'  enormous 
swallow  for  British  capital.  Within  a  mar- 
vellously short  time  young  Brjirils  took  unto 
itself  five  millions  and  a  half  sferiing  in  the 
shape  of  Englisih  loans.  Mexico,  although 
scarcely  on  its  legs,  contrived  the  disposition 
of  six  millions  and  a  h.ilf;  whilst  the  states  of 
Chili,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Buenos  .\yrcs 
wiTo  modest  enough  to  be  content  with  the 
trille  of  four  millions  and  a  half  amongst 
thcui ;  60  that,  in  that  one  south-western 
direction,  Capel  Court  has  contrived  to 
scatter  upwards  of  sixteen  millions  of  the 
nation's  property.  How  much  of  thi.s  enor- 
mous sum  will  yield  any  permanent  interest, 
is  a  problem  we  should  not  like  to  hazard  a 
conjecture  upon :  as  to  the  princip.al,  the 
sixteen  millions  and  odd — that  will,  no  doubt, 
be  repaid  about  the  same  time  that  the  Great 
Sea  Serpent  is  caught,  or  when  the  Flying 
Dutchman  succeeds  in  getting  liis  letter-bag 
brought  home. 

The  accidental  di.scovery  of  rich  deposiU 
of  guano  on  the  Lobos  Islands,  enabled  the 
Peruvian  government,  after  a  long  lapse,  to 
resume  the  payments  of  intere-st  to  their 
Briti.sh  creditors:  these  islands  arc  estimated 
to  continue  productive  for  about  nine  years 
longer,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  unlefts  fre.Hh 
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discoTcries  bo  made,  oor  Peruvian  bond- 
holders will  be  in  their  former  miaenble  po- 
sition. 

When  the  unnitiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Coupons  read  in  the  ooluuins  of  the  morning 
journals  a  notice  headed  significantly,  "  Con- 
version  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Mexican,  and 
Chilian  Old  Fours,"  Ihey  neeil  not  turn  to 
the  neit  column  in  the  belief  that  it  relates 
in  the  most  remote  degree  to  any  missionary 
triumphs  orer  the  inhabitants  of  thoae  coun- 
tries; well  might  it  be  ifspiritual  conrer»ions 
were  as  readily  affecte<:l  as  those  of  secular 
Stock.  The  notice  alluded  to  is  simply  a 
notiflcntion  that  the  goremmentd  indicated 
having  failed  for  man^  Z"^*™  *°  P^J^  ^^''^  '^^ 
ihe  intere.tt  due  on  their  English  loans  at  four 
per  cent,  per  annum,  intend  to  convert  the 
shares  of  the  said  loans  into  Three  per  Cents. 
This  chungc,  liarah  and  arbitrary  as  it  is 
thought  hy  many  not  in  the  secret,  will  not 
in  reality  affect  the  holders  of  foreign  stock 
to  the  BTnnlle.st  c.\tcnt,  as  those  persons  will 
receive  nuitc  as  much  interest  nAer  the  "  con- 
version, as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
previously. 

The  Slock  Exchange,  as  it  noir  exists,  is  of 
modem  growth.  Like  "Lloyd's"  and  similar 
institutions,  it  has  grown  with  the  age,  and 
by  slow  lU'Krecs  accommodated  itself  to  the 
altered  circuiustances  of  the  limes.  Dealers 
in  fundi.-d  property,  and  negotiators  of  stock, 
first  apiri'iirud  in  London  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundrcti  .'utd  ninety-two;  at  that  period  the 
transactions  in  this  description  of  business 
became  so  extensive,  that  men  found  it 
well  worth  their  while  to  devote  their 
whole  time  and  energies  to  it.  For  a  period 
of  about  ei;;ht  years  their  dealings  were 
carried  ott  within  the  busy  walls  of  the 
Old  Royal  Exchange;  hut  at  a  very  early 
date  in  (ho  eighteenth  century,  share-brokers 
assembh'd  for  sales  and  purchases  in  the 
coffee-houses  of  'Change  AlJev,  in  Comhill. 
This  continued  the  case  for  fully  a  hundred 
years,  and  the  brokers  and  jobbers  in 
stocks  wltu  Uien  known  as  the  men  of  the 
"Alley." 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  one  the  first 
alone  of  the  present  Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing was  laid  in  Capcl  Court,  and  since  that 
period  its  members  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  tneetiiig  daily  under  its  roof  for  busi- 
neae  puiT'^scs,  just  as  mcrchantfi  asRcmble 
in  the  Royal  Exchange  every  afternoon. 
Nevertheless  Change  Alley  continues  the 
favourite  locality  for  persons  following  the 
profcs.<<inii  of  stock  and  share-broker,  whose 
quiet  ofticcs  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the 
slipa  of  tiaper  containing  daily  and  oflen 
hourly  fluctuutlons  in  the  prices  of  the  Fnnds, 
which  urc  exposed  to  public  view  in  their 
window  s  or  nt  their  doors.  For  many  years 
the  dcnlings  in  foreign  stocks  were  carried  on 
in  the  rtniinda  of  the  Bank  of  Knglatul;  but 
u  thoee  transactions  grow  in  importance,  it 


became  impossible  to  continue  the  pr»cti(% 
and  all  stock  and  share  business  is  now  tm>t>> 
BctiHJ  under  one  roof. 

The  raombera  of  the  London  Stock  E^ 
change  have  ranged  at  varions  periods  ftvm 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand,  paying  ftnnaal 
subscriptions  of  ten  guineas  each;  at  th* 
present  moment  there  are  scarcely  so  waaf 
as  the  latter  number.  No  person  can  beoeoa 
a  member  who  is  engaged  in  any  trade,  or 
who  is  a  clerk  to  any  merchant  or  company. 
Every  one  admitted  must  be  recommondad  bP 
three  well-known  members,  who  alsobeoooft 
his  sureties  for  two  hundred  pounds  each  far 
two  years.  The  society  is  governed  by  ft 
coumtitteo  of  twenty,  iiaving  a  president  sad 
vice-president;  their  rules  are  very  numeroos 
and  stringent,  calculated  as  far  as  any  reguSi^ 
tions  arc  capable  of  doing  so,  for  prtflerviiut 
unimpaired  the  respectaliility  of  the  body. 

In  spite  of  every  prccaulion,  however,  iot* 
proper  characters  sometimes  gain  adinia8io% 
and  damage  the  reputation  of  the  institution 
by  acts  of  fraud ;  which  unfurtunately  ara 
Very  easiily  committed.  Besides  these  loteo* 
tional  ca«es,  there  are  others,  which  tbqoch 
equally  damaging,  are  yet  regarded  by  tM 
gentlemen  of  Cliangc,  "  mora  in  sorrow  thaa 
in  anger."  Men  of  previous  hieh  ehftnulv 
have,  through  some  unforeseen  TosseB,  been 
induced  to  enter  rashly  into  spcculaUon,  ia 
the  hope  of  extricating  themselves  from  their 
difficulties,  by  an  anticipated  rise  in  some 
particular  stock :  disappointment  basbli^ltoil 
their  expectations,  and  has  k-d  to  tiieir  be* 
coming  defaulters.  Others  aeain  are  riMMi 
through  the  insolvency  of  those  fbr  wbsm 
they  act 

The  much-dreaded  result  of  a  "  detkult"^ 
or  inability  to  pay  claims — when  accompMiM 
by  fraudulent  dealings  is  the  cxhibitioa  «f 
the  defaulter's  name  upon  the  "  Black  BoordL* 
To  be  once  gibbeted  in  tliis  way,  is  cnfl 
death  to  the  sulTerer,  as  regards  t1i«  Slock 
Exchange ;  no  interest,  no  wealth,  CM 
again  place  his  name  on  the  Eocictjr% 
books.  Care  has  to  be  taken  in  this  act  that 
the  committee,  who  onlcr  the  fatal  noiic«^ 
be  not  made  liable  to  an  action  for  libel.  Fw 
this  purpose  the  sentence  runs  as  foltowra: — 
"  Any  person  transacting  business  with  Johl 
Stuith,  is  requested  to  communicate  vitk 
Thoni.is  Brown."  John  Smith  will  ba  tfat 
fmrty  whose  expulsion  is  determined  cm,  mJL 
tlic  notice  answers  the  pur^joso ;  for  no  d^ 
fkultcr  has  ever  been  known  to  utalt*  Ul 
appearance  after  having  bad  his  name  on  the 
Black  Boanl.  This  effective  and  pcaceim 
mode  of  kflling  members  has  boon  in  ex- 
istence since  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty* 
seven.  Members  who  become  defaulters,  or, 
in  ordinary  language,  insolvent,  are  re-ad- 
mitted after  a  careful  inspection  ol^  their  bookl^ 
provided  they  are  able  to  pay  thirty  pe*  cent 
of  their  liabilitiei.  They  arc  rc-admittal 
under  three  grades  of  what  in  bankninU* 
would  be  called  certificates;  the  cUsa  dMi«MB 
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tn  the  character  of  the  dcfaulUir's  de&linga, 
aod  lhi3  extent  of  his  asaeta. 

Of  the  respcct&bility  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
not  less  than  of  its  Tast  influence,  ihciv  can 
be  no  question  ;  although  the  many  caHca  of 
frajd  anil  improper  transactions  which  have 
occjrretl  atiiotig  some  of  its  meiQUtrs,  ha-vv 
earned  for  it  a  reputation  by  no  meajit 
enviihle,  and  certainly  not  deserved. 

The  members  of  tlic  Stock  Gxchan^  con- 
sist of,  OS  has  been  preyiously  stated,  brokers, 
and  dealers  or  jobbers.  The  former  receive 
and  execute  orders  from  moneyed  people,  to 
purchase  or  sell  stock  or  shares,  for  which 
they  charge  a  commission  of  two  shillings  and 
BLxpence  in  the  hundred  pounds.  It  happens 
not  unfroqucntly  that  their  orders  may  como 
from  mcF'.'  speculators,  men  of  straw,  or  men 
who  go  beyond  their  means  during  some 
great  excitement;  and,  slkould  such  operations 
TCfiuU  Hitfttvounibly,  tlie  broker,  by  the  Ex- 
chequer rules,  must  make  good  the  deficiency. 
The  dealers  are  men  of  varied  maans,  and 
occasionally  of  no  means  whatever,  who  are 
nevcrthelesii  always  willing  to  undertake  a 
sale  or  purchase  of  stock  at  a  ccrlaiu  price, 
and  no  matter  to  what  amount  They  buy 
on  the  calculation  of  selling  to  a  gain,  and  in 
the  same  manner  will  sell  what  they  do  not 
pos-sew*.  In  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
pnrchitsc  .sutlicient  stock  for  their  c\istomcr 
at  a  jirire  t!iat  shall  leave  them  a  proflt 

AVIiat  are  called  Time  Bargain.^,  or  pur- 
chaseH  for  "the  account,"  constitute  the 
largest  portion  of  the  business  on  Change ; 
and,  although  such  transactions  are,  strictly 
speaking,  illegal,  and  not  recognised  by  the 
IcpKlatun',  the  members  could  not  exist 
vrifhoiit  them.  Thasc  dealings  have  not 
bc«Ti  of  very  long  standing.  They  had  their 
origin  in  the  following  way : — Twice  in  every 
year— but  latterly  four  times — Iho  Bank 
Stock  Books  were  closc<l  again.st  transfers 
for  a  period  of  some  weclw,  in  order  that  tho 
warrants  for  the  dividends  due  on  them 
might  be  made  out  During  these  periods 
it  was  customary  for  individuals  to  effect 
sales  of  stock  for  "  the  opening,"  as  it  was 
termed ;  this  was  perfectly  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  was  recognised  by  the  Committee  as 
such.  But  that  which  arose  out  of  a  neces- 
sity subsequently  assumed  a  different  shape, 
and  time  bargains,  in  place  of  being  carried 
on  only  during  the  periodical  closing  of  the 
book.s,  have  grown  into  daily  and  hourly 
transactions  of  enormous  magnitude. 

To  meet  this  new  state  of  things,  slated 
settling  days  are  arranged,  on  which  all 
engaged  in  bargains  against  "time,"  or  "for 
the  account,"  must  close  their  pending  deal- 
ings, ami  square  their  purchases  against  sales. 
By  mvun.«  of  this  credit  srstem,  a  vast  amount 
of  stock  business  may  be  done  without  the 
dealer  possessing  a  large  capital ;  all  that 
hi-  may  require  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
dilferencc  between  his  purchases  and  his  sales 
»n  settling  day.  During  such  an  exciting  period 


as  wc  have  recently  witnessed  and  are  still 
e.xpcriencing  from  the  uncertainty  of  peace, 
large  sums  have  been  made  in  this  way.  But 
if  one  party  inakc^  a  gain,  somebo<ly  must  as 
surely  be  a  loner  for  the  like  amount  To 
illustrate  this,  we  will  suppoau  that  A  agrees 
to  sell  B  five  thon.«ind  pounds  of  stock  "  ftr 
tho  account"  at  95 ;  the  fUnds  in  question 
may  at  the  'inic  be  95  J,  but  A  is  working 
what  is  termed  a  "  bear  account,"  that  is,  he 
is  operating  on  the  chances  of  the  funds  de- 
ctiiimg  in  value.  If  he  be  right  in  his  calcu- 
lations, and  the  funds  indicated  fall  to  04  by 
settling  day,  it  is  clear  that  A  realises  fiflj 
pounds:  but  should  they  on  the  other  hand 
rise  -to  95'  he  will  as  surety  have  to  band 
over  the  dinerence  of  twenty-five  pounds.  In 
cither  case,  the  value  involved  is  not  fire 
thousand  pounds,  but  simply  the  "  difference" 
fifty  or  twenty-five  pounds,  as  the  ease  may 
be;  and  inasmuch  as  these  differences  will 
he  paid  by  bankor.<i'  cheques,  there  is  actually 
no  coin  required  in  the  transaction ;  henca 
the  great  readiness  with  which  these  dealings 
are  entered  upon.  Nevertheless  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  time  bargains  must  ba 
viewed  in  the  light  of  gambling,  in  common 
with  any  other  lottery. 

The  technicalities  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  been  current  fur  upwards  of  n  century. 
Some  of  them  arc  sufficiently  puzzling  to  the 
world  outside  the  Alley.  In  addition  to  the 
term  explained  above,  Ihcre  are  the  Bulls, 
who  are  those  jobbers  who,  reversing  the 
operations  of  the  Bears,  seek  to  turn  a  few 
thousands  by  means  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
Blocks,  To  effect  this,  the  most  legitimate 
means  arc  not  always  resorted  to.  Rumours 
violently  exaggerated,  predictions  the  most 
opposed  to  truth,  are  but  too  frequently  the 
machinery  employed  for  worliing  either  a 
Bull  or  a  Bear  account  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  have  not  witiic.s.scd  the  arrival  and 
spread  of  disa.strous  intiilligencc  in  the  pur» 
licu-s  of  Capcl  Court,  during  a  period  of  public 
excitement,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
commotion  cau.sed  by  the  news.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  often  change  lumds 
upon  the  good  or  ill  news  of  a  single  maiL 
This  may  bo  partly  realised  by  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  observed  tho  lluctuationa  ia 
the  value  of  tho  British  Funds  since  the  recent 
coiiiplication  of  the  Kusso-Turkiah  qaestion. 
The  heaviest  and  most  sudden  variations  in  tha 
Stocks  were  during  tlie  long  and  costly  war* 
consequent  upon  (lie  flr.st  French  Revolution. 

Previous  to  the  luiddU.'  of  the  l.vt  century, 
the  fund.'!  stood  at  the  higliest  ])oiiit  at  which 
they  were  ever  known  ;  vi/..,  107,  or  seven 
per  cent  above  par.  Between  that  period 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  PVench  Revolu- 
tion in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
they  ranged  from  par  to  47J — that  being 
the  zero  of  prices,  wliieh  Consuls  touched  in 
tho  month  of  January,  .seventeen  hundred 
nnd  ninety -eight  A  curiosity  was  lately  ex. 
bibited  on  thie  Stock  Exchange  in  the  shsps 
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of  A  Stock  receipt  for  thirteen  hundred 
pounds  Consols  ■t  the  price  of  47J  l)cr  cent 
Xhot  being  within  a  fraction  of  the  lowest 
point  to  which  Consols  had  ever  fallen. 

The  history  of  the  British  funds  shows  that 
their  fulls  have  always  been  more  sudden  and 
of  Kreatcr  extent  than  their  recoveries.  Hence 
it  is  seen  that  the  greatest  improvement  in 
the  funds  was  on  the  concluding  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  when  they  rose  ten  per  cent : 
whereas,  when  hostilities  reconjnienced  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  tliree,  they  fell  seven- 
teen per  cent  in  one  month.  The  effects 
produced  on  'Change  by  different  events 
are  not  without  interest.  The  first  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  depressed 
the  funds  two  and  a  li.ilf  per  cent.  The  war 
with  Russia,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seven, 
gent  them  down  two  per  cent.  The  l.inding  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba  caused  a  decline  of  eight 
per  cent,  and  the  refusal  of  William  the  Fourth 
to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  sent  iheni  down  K-cvcn  per 
cent.  Whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  Rattle  of 
Wsterloo  raised  them  but  six  per  cent 

The  terms  Contango,  Backwardation,  and 
Continu.ition,  arc  applied  to  arranf^cmcnts 
connected  with  Time  Bargains.  The  Con- 
tango is  the  rate  of  interest  (generally  about 
thrce-sixtccnth.<i  per  cent)  incurred  by  a  buyer 
to  postpone  payment  until  the  next  settling 
day,  when  he  has  not  the  means  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  pa)'  for  it  at  once.  For  instance :  taking 
tlie  price  of  the  day  at  which  the  bargain  wns 
made  at  943  for  the  December  account,  the 
buyer  ha.s  tlirec-sixtecnths  per.  cent  added 
to  this  quotation  for  the  accommodation  of 
deferring  actual  payment  for  the  stock  until 
the  settling  day  in  January.  Backwardation 
reverses  the  transaction,  In  that  case,  the 
buyer  receives  a  per-ccntago  on  the  con- 
dition of  not  compelling  the  seller  to  deliver 
the  stock  at  the  nest  d.-iy  of  reckoning,  but  to 
retain  possession  to  the  succeeding  accoimt,  or 
for  any  other  future  daj'  agreed  upon.  The 
Continuation  con.sista  of  an  mhlition.il  jier- 
oentage  paid  by  either  party  for  kce[iing  0|ien 
the  transaction,  should  he  not  bo  in  a  condi- 
tion to  close  it  at  the  time  specified  when  tbe 
bargain  waS  struck.  These,  and  nil  other  in- 
cidents of  Time  Bargains,  are  rank  gambling. 

There  have  been  Bulls  and  Bears  other 
than  those  of  the  Alley,  if  we  arc  to  believe 
all  that  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
go.ssip  of  the  day.  Members  of  the  Oovern- 
tncnt  high  in  office,  Peer.'*  of  the  realm,  sro 
said  to  have  jobbed  in  connection  with  'Change 
men  upon  the  strength  of  official  irifonnation: 
and  it  is  even  said  that  Ministers  of  State 
have  sold  important  new.s,  known  only  to 
themselves,  for  large  sums  of  mone^-  to  jobbers 
who  did  not  fail  to  turn  il  to  profitiblo  ac- 
count :  and  in  those  days,  when  steam  and 
electricity  were  agencies  of  commimication  as 
yet  undreamt  of,  the  value  of  early  intclli- 
^ncc  must  have  been  unlimited. 

The   great   Marlborough  w&s    not   proof 
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against  the  tempting  bait  held  out  to  him  hf 
the  Rottischild  of  his  day,  one  Medina,  wko 
paid  the  conimander  six  thousand  a-year 
during  bis  campaigns  for  the  privilege  of  nfr 
companying  him,  and  forwarding  to  his  friends 
in  the  Alley  the  important  events  of  the  war 
by  the  govcmnicnt  courier.  By  this  mem 
the  celebrated  battles  of  Oudenardc,  Blen* 
heim  and  Ramillies,  were  turned  to  a  golden 
account  by  the  skilful  stockbroker. 

It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  QnX 
forgery  of  Exchequer  Bills,  and  which  occor- 
red  in  the  year  following  their  introdtiction, 
was  committed  by  Members  of  Parliament, 
some  of  whom  were  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  ofTencc ; 
although  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  pcnaltj 
was  enforced. 

To  look  into  the  history  and  pr" 
our  Stock  Exchange  without  a  pi 
career  of  its  greatest  member,  1'. 
child,  and  of  his  co-Iabourcr  Mr.  P.  i 
be  indeed  a  grave  omission.  Tli. 
Baron  ma^'  be  said  to  have  bt 
of  finanemg  to  its  present  ; 
elder  and  original  Rothschild,  the  father  of 
the  great  man,  was  a  merchant  of  Frankfort; 
where,  with  his  four  sons,  he  drove  a  thriving 
bu.^ine.ss.  Towards  the  latter  paK  of  the 
List  century,  Nathan  Mever,  the  eldest  of  tha 
brethren,  came  over  to  lliis  country  m  ith  the 
view  of  enlargitig  their  conne.xion.  For  60ta9 
yfars  he  carried  on  a  prosperiius  busine-vs  in 
Manchester;  until,  at  the  connnenccment  of 
this  century,  having  quadrupled  his  capital, 
he  made  London  his  head-quarters,  and  at  the 
same  lime  began  to  give  more  attention  to 
financing  than  to  trade.  He  wa"?  not  long  in 
becoming  a  man  of  repute  on  'Change;  ani 
aided  by  the  very  best  advices  from  his 
thcrs  who  were  then  corresponding  with 
from  Pari!!,  Vienna,  and  Frankfort,  he 
cecded  in  laying  the  fjundation  of  that  fis? 
tune  and  fame  which  wore  afterwards  le 
become  a  part  of  European  history. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  tlu 
first  English  loan  for  which  Rothscli 
contracted,  went  at  a  di=;count.  This 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen,  and 
amount  being  twelve  millions,  apprarctl  likely 
to  prove  a  scrioua  stumbling-block  ia  tlw 
path  of  this  rising  man.  But  his  gonial 
saved  him.  By  consummate  address  aat 
management,  he  contrived  to  back  out  of 
his  first  essay,  free  from  all  loss.  Henceft 
his  career  was  one  of  unexampled  prospi 
and  although  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
more  than  glance  at  the  footsteps  of  tl 
monarch  of 'Change,  an  anecdote  illust 
of  his  strategy  may  not  bo  out  of  place. 

Tlio  movements  of  such  a  man  as  Ro 
child  was  were  watched  by  the  jobbers  of 
day,  who,  conscious  of  his  superior  informatioo 
and  jiirlpncnt,  were  ready  to  take  their  cu« 
from  his  proceedings.  But  the  wary  financiff 
was  usually  an  overtnatch  for  tlio  croiri 
When  he  received  some  intelligence,  wl 
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he  believed  would  cause  the  funds  to  risp,  he 
ordered  the  broker  who  usually  tranwicted 
hia  business  to  sell  out  half  a  million  of  stock. 
Tliis  of  course  became  known  nt  once,  and 
the  fact  alone  caused  x  depression  of  one  or 
two  per  cent  Arailing  himself  of  this  fnll, 
Rothschild  gave  orders  to  other  brokers  not 
hi  his  employ  to  purchase  to  the  extent  of 
levcral  millions  at  the  rcfliicerl  price,  and 
In  0  day  or  two  Capel  Court  was  puRzldl  at 
learning  good  news  when  they  were  ex- 
pecting bail.. 

Both  Rothschild  and  Baring  availed  Ihem- 
lelves  of  the  use  of  ptgron-esprcsses  for  con- 
Tcyirg  important  inttlligpncc-  for  a  distance, 
and  these  contiiuted  to  he  used  up  to  a  very 
recent  period.  They  exceed  in  raj)idity  all 
other  means  except  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  has  nnwsupereedod  every  other  method. 
Btit  inasmuch  as  this  means  is  open  to 
all,  apd  since  the  dailj'  journata  forest.iU  all 
private  intelligence,  there  h  nn  longer  the 
same  opportunity  which  formerly  existed  for 
working  the  market  in  anticipation.  It  is 
true  some  men  of  no  character  contrive  to 
work  even  electric  telegraph.?  to  their  own 
purposes  by  forwarding  through  them  Cilse 
or  exaggerated  statements,  yet  the.se  are 
Bcarcely  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected, 
and  are  soon  detected. 

Amongst  the  devices  resorted  to  by  tlie 
unscrupulous  men  who  occasionally  find  nd- 
inissian  into  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  one 
almost  impossible  to  prevent,  and  equally 
diffleult  to  punish.  Two  persons  acting  in 
concert  agree  the  one  to  buy,  and  the  other 
to  Sell  "  for  the  account"  to  as  lirgc  an 
extent  as  may  be  possible.  This  will  he  done 
when  some  fluctuation  is  eipected ;  and  it 
follows  that  when  the  settling  day  arrives, 
one  of  the  party  will  be  a  gainer  in  the  same 
ratio  to  the  lo-sses  of  the  other.  It  is  thus 
possible  that  whilst  one  becomes  a  heavy 
defaulter,  having  no  means,  the  other  will 
have  realised  a  handsome  fortune,  and  tliis, 
unless  the  fortunate  echemcr  outwits  his 
fellow,  will  bo  afterwards  divided  between 
tbcTO.  These  trans-ictions,  however  to  be 
regretted,  will  happen,  despite  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  stringent  rules  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  Committee, 


CHIPS. 

QER  UAJKSTV'S   SiiKVICB    JL.a\lli. 

I  AU  a  QiieenV  me«senger,  or  rather, 
I  was;  for,  of  course,  I  am  a  gho.st,  or  I 
should  not  dare  to  write  this  article.  Well 
then  I  was  a  Quoen'H  mes-senKer,  and  it  was 
while  hurrying  home  from  Dahomey  with  the 
account  of  an  Ambassadorial  srjuabblc  that 
I  met  with  a  little  adventure  in  the  neigh- 
bouririt;  state  of  Tombuctoo,  which  retarded 
my  jotimey.  It  also  caused  me  for  some 
•timo  to  be  in  bad  >dour  with  the  clerks  of 


the  Foreign  Office;  and,  as  all  my  happinesa 
while  in  this  world  of  course  depended  on 
the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen,  I  am 
anxious,  though  a  shade,  to  dear  my  defunct 
reputation  in  their  eye.s., 

.About  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  many 
people  were  meeting  with  similar  mishaps, 
for  it  was  subsequent  to  the  appointment  of 
I,nrf|  Fiddledcdee  as  British  representative 
at  that  Court,  and  the  Govcrnraent  of  Tom- 
buctoo were  h.ippy  in  the  conviction  that  they 
might  take  any  liberty  they  liked  with  such 
an  agreeable  elderly  gentleman.  Thi.s  however 
was  not  my  fault,  it  wa.s  merely  my  misfortune. 

Sly  mishap  occurred  in  a  railway,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  suspicious  appearance  of 
a  coramerci.al  traveller,  who  s.-tt  on  the  oppo- 
site seat.  Up  had  a  book  of  patterns  with 
him — a  neat  honk — an  English  book,  with  & 
morocco  cover,  and  a  little  patent  lock.  It 
might  have  been  a  despatch  box,  or  it  might 
have  been  used,  indeed,  for  carrying  forbidden 
pnmphh'ts  and  revolutionary  manifestoes; 
(hough,  I  confes.s,  this  idea  did  not  occur  to 
me  at  the  time. 

Being  anxious  to  do  ft.s  much  business  as 
possible,  no  matter  what  was  the  subject 
started  by  his  travelling  companions,  he  con- 
trived to  turn  it,  soon  or  late,  to  printed 
cottons,  and  to  open  his  book  of  patterns. 
He  was  a  pushing,  bustling,  money-making 
Briton,  with  spare  whiskers,  and  a  smug, 
clean  face. 

Between  Dahomey  and  Tombuctoo  he  had 
opened  his  book  of  [lattcrns,  twenty  times, 
to  different  persons  who  he  supposed  might 
be  likely  to  trade  with  him  ;  and  n  close 
arrjuainlance  had  sprung  up  between  u.s. 
Indeed.  I  was  never  tired  of  admiring  tho 
smart  little  man  and  his  pattern.'*.  His  deter- 
mined earnestness  in  trying  to  take  fortune 
by  the  forelock,  and  to  bear  her  away  from 
nil  competitors,  had  a  kind  of  fiisoin-ition. 

We  were  drawing  near  to  the  Gimous 
capital  of  Tombuctoo,  and  travelling  quite 
alone  in  a  largo  carriage.  Every  now  and 
then,  tho  guard  came  to  look  at  ii'!  (o  see 
if  wc  were  safe;  once  or  twice  bo  called  us 
by  our  names  and  referred  to  an  ominous 
looking  paper  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
Various  guards  came  in  to  look  at  as  indeed, 
and  on  the  appearance  of  every  new  one, 
something  almost  like  tho  ceremony  of  an 
introduction  .seemi'd  to  pass  between  u.s. 

My  ncqtiaintanre,  who.se  name  wa.s  Oos.sop, 
grew  alarmed  ;  and  even  to  me  there  seemed 
something  suspifinus  in  the  close  attention 
paid  to  us.  At  length,  on  our  arrival  at 
Tombuctoo,  the  book  of  patterns  disappeared 
for  ever.  Perhaps  the  authorities  nt  Tom- 
buctoo were  ashamed  to  give  it  up,  aflor 
having  arrested  two  peaceable  individuals  on 
the  strength  of  its  contents.  Perhaps  they 
thought  it  might  furnish  a  clue  to  .some  new 
species  of  cypher.  At  all  events  we  passed 
just  Bixteen  hours  in  a  most  drea^ry  gaol,  til' 
the  matter  was  cleared  up  in  EOino  incomprt 
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bensiblo  manner;  and  then  we  were  let  out 
without  the  goikllcst  cxplaiutiun. 

We  )iBd  the  honour  of  an  interriew  with 
Lord  Fiddlededce's  porter,  upon  the  subject, 
on  the  following  day.  My  lord  was  taking 
a  music  letsson,  and  could  not  bo  seen. 
After  some  delay  wo  were  shown  into  a 
room  in  which  were  a  considerable  ataff 
of  well  dressed  young  gentlemen  wanning 
themselves  in  ercry  variety  of  position  ;  and 
to  these  young  g^entlemen  we  were  intro- 
duced by  a  grave  functionary,  who  could  not 
apeak  English.  Tho  young  gentlemen  seemed 
to  think  we  had  met  with  a  pleasant  adven- 
ture, and  rallied  us  agreeably  about  it 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Gossop,  dolefully  addrusa- 
ing  one  whoso  attention  appeared  to  be 
ohieQy  absorbed  in  caressing  a  strange  wild 
crop  of  hair,  "  I  have  lest  my  patterns,  and 
without  my  patterns,  I  am  nobody — nothing 
— the  object  of  my  journey  is  lost." 

"  Oh,  you  ca,n  easily  get  others,"  said  tho 
young  gentleman.  "It  is  not  worth  while 
iDAking  a  row  about  that  But  do  tvll  ue, 
something  about  the  place  where  they  shut 
you  up."  The  lively  young  diplomatist  as- 
sumed an  air  of  awakened  interest  and  de- 
light at  tlie  prospect  which  had  thus  unex- 
pectedly turned  up,  of  supplying  him  with 
amusing  information  upon  a  subject  with 
which  ho  was  unacquainted. 

Ur.  Gossop  was  abashed  at  this  treatment ; 
he  grew  also  irate,  and  bis  story  became  con- 
fus«L  Wrathful,  touzlcd,  hungry,  red-eyed, 
freidi  from  prison,  that  true-bred  Briton  was 
quite  a  different  person  from  the  brisk,  clear- 
headed, well-trimmed  little  man,  who  vaunted 
bis  wares  with  suchf  a  keen  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  only  forty -eight  hours  before. 

I  tried  to  explain  for  him.  Being  myself 
of  a  rather  resigned  and  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, and  being,  moreover,  accustomed,  from 
frequent  journeys  through  Mahommcdan 
countries,  to  take  things  coolly,  T  was  not  so 
n^ch  affected  by  the  indifferent  board  and 
lodging  which  had  been  supplied  to  us  on  the 
previous  night  by  the  Government  of  Tom- 
buotoo.  I  think  the  account  I  gave  of  what 
had  happened  was  plain  and  intelligible. 

"  You  know  you  can  have  nothing  to  say 
in  the  business,"  observed  the  lively  young 
gentleman  with  tho  wild  hair.  "It  is  Mr. 
Toffy  who  makes  tho  complaitit" 

"  Gossop,"  said  my  companion. 

"  Well,  Gollop,  then,"  said  the  lively  young 
gentleman.  "  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Oottop,  I 
think  you  had  better  forget  all  about  it,  and 
leave  Tombuctoo  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  fear 
they  should  lay  hold  of  you  again.  You  see 
you  were  clearly  in  the  wrong — " 

"But  you  forget,"  I  said,  "that  I  was 
■topped  also;  and,  as  a  Governucnt  servant 
carrying  despatches,  the  consequenneaof  such 
an  arrest  might  have  been  serious." 

"Ohl  If,"  said  the  young  representative  of 
Britain,  gaily ;  "  If  my  aunt  hod  whiskers 
siie  would  be  my  uaclc." 


"Stuff I"  broke  in  another  young  gentli>. 
man,  who  had  been  trying  to  fix  a  remarkably 
obstinate  eye-glass  into  his  left  eye.  "  Slufl^ 
Captain  Bolt!  Mr.  Tiffin,  the  sub-vice-coDsuI 
at  Dahomey,  was  stopped  the  other  day.  I 
am  afraid  lluffcy  at  tho  Foreign  Office 
be  Very  angry  with  you  abo\it  this." 

I   had  never  heard  of  Huffcy,  and 
meekly  who  he  wa& 

"  IVin't  you  know  Huffey,  tho  chief  c 
of  the  Dahomey  and  Tonibucto.)  departmci 
You  had  bi'ttcr  go  to  him  diro^-tly  when 
get  to  London,  and  explain  the  affair  privntelr. 

"Explain  whati"  said   I,  rather   discoa 
ccrtcd. 

"  Why,  about  your  getting  into  thia 
with  tho  police,  and  giving  all  thia  troubl 

"Oh  indeed  I"  said  I. 

This  was  all  that  came  of  our  compi 
What  befell  my  companion  subsequent!' 

don't  know  ;  for  it  was  plain  tliat  I  had  bcl 

nut  keep  companr  with  such  a  dangcraaa 
character,  at  Tombuctoo,  during  the  glorioot 
mission  of  Lord  Fiddledodoe. 
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YOITR  VERY  GOOD  HEALTH. 

Ckiitain  "Results  of  Sanitary  ImpT0TC> 
ment"  have  lattly  been  published  in  a  little 
tract  by  that  indefatigable  and  useful  sani- 
tary reformer.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  Wo 
repeat  here  some  of  the  most  striking,  taking 
them  as  wc  Qnd  them  and  leaving  every  mui 
to  deduce  IVwm  them  his  own  conclusions. 

First,  as  to  the  prevent!  bl  en  ess  of  what  ia 
cnllod  zymotic  disea.se ;  of  cholera,  for  instance, 
Baltimore  in  the  United  States  is  a  town  with 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants.    It  is  generally  well  built,  but  has  low 
nnd  unwholesome  districts  near  the   river. 
In  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forQ^ 
nine,  cholera  was  in  America,  and  seemed  (• 
bo  upon  tho  way  to  Baltimore.     The  citiieal 
of  that  town  spent,  freely,  both  money  and 
labour  to    prepare    them5;elvos   ag«in8t  tfci 
threatened  attack ;  they  purified    the  towi 
thoroughly,  and  in  tho  summer  all   afresd 
that  it  never  before  had  been  so  clean,   ^boal 
tho  middle  of  June  cholera  was  in  the  ma- 
routudtng  towns,  and  there  was  in  Baltimon 
prevalent   diarrhcea,  with   a  Strang*   TacM 
sense  of  oppression  over  the  whole  region  of 
the  abdomen.      "  At   that   time,"   gays  tb( 
medical  officer  of  the  city,  "  I  felt  assond 
that  the  poison  which  produced  cholera  ] 
vaded  the  city  ;  that  it  was  brooding  over 
that  we  were  already  under  its  influence ; 
I  anticipated  momentarily  an  outbreak  of 
epidemic.    In  about  two  weeks,  however, 
the  commencement  of  this  diarrhoea,  and 
prevaknec  of   the  uneasy  sensation   wbkfc] 
accompanied  it,   these  symptoms   beftiut  • 
subside,  and  in  a  short  time  they  whollv  ^ 
appeared.     Simultaneou.sly  with"  their  ^mf 
pearance,   cholera  broke  out  at   RicfameiA 
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ftnd  other  towns  south  of  Baltimore.  I  then 
fi«lt  assured  that  the  fuel  neccmary  to  co-opo- 
rate  with  this  poison  did  not  eziat  in  our 
city ;  that  the  cloud  bad  passed  over  ub  and 
left  us  unharmed." 

There  was  better  evidence  of  the  danger 
that  had  been  escaped.  In  the  alreshoiute 
two  miles  out  of  Baltimore,  the  poison  cloud 
did  And  the  co-operation  that  was  absent 
in  tho  town.  That  almshouso  ia  built  on 
a  pleasant  healthy  site,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  inrge  farm.  It  contains  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred inmates.  On  the  north  side,  not  far  from 
the  house,  ia  a  ravine  into  which  outlet  had 
been  made  for  all  the  filth  of  the  establish- 
ment Every  precaution  against  cholera  was 
taken  in  the  almshouse,  but  the  filth  was  leCt 
in  tho  ravine.  When  the  cholera-cloud — if 
we  may  so  call  it — hung  over  Baltimore, 
there  was  a  slig;ht  breceo  blowing  steadily 
from  tho  north.  Tho  wind  blew  over  the 
ravine  against  the  north  face  of  the  alms- 
house. Among  the  persons  lodged  on 
that  side  of  tho  house,  cholera  broke  out. 
Paupers  who  slept  in  rooms  opening  to  tho 
north  were  attacked,  others  generally  escaped. 
There  were  eight  medical  students  attached 
to  tho  establishment.  Four  who  slept  on 
tha  north  side  of  the  building  were  attacked ; 
the  other  four,  whoso  rooms  were  dilfercntly 
placed,  escaped.  The  manager  slept  in  a 
room  looking  north,  and  he  was  seized;  his 
family  slept  in  rooms  looking  south,  and 
ihcy  all  escaped.  At  last  the  bed  of  the 
ravine  was  cleansed  with  a  stream  of  water, 
and  then  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  lime 
and  earth.  Tho  men  employed  in  the  work 
hod  cholera.  .\(tcr  the  drainage  was  com- 
pWto,  the  number  of  seizures  in  one  day 
fell  from  eleven  to  three.  In  a  fortnight, 
tltc  epidemic  in  the  almshouse  hod  entirety 
ceased. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  como  nearer 
horae,^  and  speak  of  the  dreadful  visitation 
which  last  year  destroyed  more  than  fliloca 
hundred  of  tlio  inhabitants  of  Newcastle. 
The  barracks  are  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  centre  of  that  town.  In  a  vil- 
lage two  hundred  yards  from  tho  barracks, 
cholera  killed  one  or  two  persons  in  almost 
every  cottage.  In  the  garrison,  great  activity 
was  shown  by  the  medical  and  commanding 
ofRcers.  Sewers  and  drains  were  cleansed, 
every  kind  of  filth  was  removed,  and  every 
spot  upon  which  filth  had  lain  was  purified. 
Tho  freest  possible  ventilation  was  established 
in  the  building,  day  and  night;  all  overcrowd- 
ing was  avoided  ;  diet  was  regulated;  and  the 
men  were  forbidden  to  go,  after  evening  roll- 
call,  into  the  town,  where  tliey  would  visit 
low  haunts  and  infected  places.  Homeamuse- 
mctit.s  were  promoted,  and  there  was  a  daily 
meilical  inspection  of  all  tho  five  hundred  and 
nineteen  inmates.  Among  that  number  of 
people  there  occurred  in  tho  barracks  four 
hundred  and  fifteen  cases  of  premonitory  diar- 
rhoea ;  but  n  )t  one  was  suffered  to  dBvelop 
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of  the  trial. 

Other  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
in  the  small  twopenny  pamphlet  to  which  we 
refer,  concern  tlio  working  of  the  Common 
Lodging-Uouses  Act,  by  which  cleanliness 
is  enforced  and  overcrowding  is  prevented, 
in  the  lodging-houses  used  by  vagrants  and 
the  very  poor.  Such  places,  in  their  old  con- 
dition, were  always  hotbeds  of  fever.  <)ne 
such  house  in  the  metropolis,  would  be  known 
to  send  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  twenty 
cases  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Now,  in 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  such 
houses,  registered  in  the  Metropoliun  Police 
district,  during  the  quarter  ending  last  Octo- 
ber, not  one  case  of  fever  occurred. 

In  Wolverhampton  there  are  two  hundred 
lodging-houses,  through  which  it  is  reported 
that,  in  tho  last  year,  half  a  million  of  lodgers 
passed.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  testifies 
that  "  there  has  not  been  in  them  a  single 
case  of  fever  since  the  Lodging-House  Act  has 
been  in  force,  in  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
flfty-two."  From  Wigan,  Morpeth,  and  Oar- 
lisle,  statements  have  been  received  of  a  simi- 
lar description. 

Lastly,  let  us  take  some  facts  which  eon- 
ccni  private  homcjj.  Near  the  Waterloo 
Boad,  London,  there  is  a  very  decent  square 
of  thirty-seven  houses :  built  twenty  years 
ago,  and  provided  with  untrappcd  closets, 
cesspools,  and  brick  drains.  In  the  course  of 
a  year,  out  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty 
inhabitants  of  that  square,  one  in  five  was 
sick,  and  the  yearly  deaths  were  at  the  rate 
of  fifty-five  in  a  thousand.  At  the  beginning 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  drain- 
age of  the  whole  square  was  reformed.  When 
tho  property  »Tas  re-examined  two  or  three 
months  ago,  it  was  found  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  had  fallen  from  flfty-fivo  to  thirteen 
in  the  thousand. 

Buildings  have  been  erected  in  various 
parts  of  London  by  a  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  tho  In- 
dustrious Classes.  They  were  not  built  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  but  they  return  a 
per  centage  to  the  promoters.  Ground  in 
London  being  expensive,  they  are  five-storied 
and  let  out  in  flats ;  the  stairs  are  pmctically 
streets  ;  and  each  room  or  set  of  rooms  is  not 
less  private  than  an  independent  house.  The 
rents  are  level  with  the  rents  in  dirty  streets 
which  surround  Drury  Lane.  In  these  build- 
ings the  utmost  attention  has  been  paid  to 
drainage,  water  supply,  lighting,  and  ventila- 
tion. Out  of  »  whole  population  of  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  in  such  buildings, 
which  are  commonly  erected  in  poor  sickly 
districts,  the  annual  mortality  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  seven  in  a  thousand.  In  an  ill 
drained  part  of  Kensington  having  nearly  the 
same  population,  the  mortality  was  at  the 
rate  of  forty  in  a  thousand ;  and  in  the  square 
recentty  spoken  of  it  had  been  even  more 
than  that     Of  the  thirteen  hundred  QeoTjl^w 
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m  the  well-drained,  lighted,  watered,  and 
ventilated  building^s,  nearly  fire  hundred  were 
children  under  ten.  Of  these  five  hundred 
only  five  died  in  a  year.  If  their  chancu  of 
life  and  death  had  been  the  sarae  as  is  en- 
countered by  such  children  in  the  whole  of 
London,  there  would  have  died  of  the  five 
hundred  in  a  year  not  five — but  nearly  five 
liinvs  Btc — as  many  as  twenty-three.  For, 
on  an  average,  taking  the  rich  and  poor 
together,  well  drained  and  ill  drained,  we 
Londoners  lose  forty-six  in  every  thousand 
of  our  little  children.  In  tho  ill-drained  bit 
of  Kensington  just  cited,  them  have  died  every 
year  out  of  a  thousand  children,  not  les3 
than  one  hundred  and  nine.  If  we  were  all 
iu  London  lodged  as  wiiolesomely  as  those 
artijiiins  who  are  tcnant.>3  of  the  Metropoli- 
tam  Asiiociation,  it  may  b«  said — if  we  draw 
from  a  limited  erperiment  a  wide  conclusion — 
that  we  should  have  twenty-three  thousand 
a  year.  If  we  were  all  lodged  as  un  whole- 
Homely  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Potteries  in 
Kensington,  with  tho  same  reservation  it 
may  be  said  that  tho  yearly  loss  of  life  in 
London  would  b«  greater  than  it  is  by  forty 
thousand. 

The  twcnty-thrco  thousand  Londoners, 
fewer  or  more,  who  in  this  year,  eighteen 
hundred  and  flfly-four,  are  otherwise  to  die 
through  the  want  of  a  complete  sanitary 
system,  had  better  bestir  thcnisclves  and  look 
aher  reforms.  The  diflBculty  is  lo  know, 
taking  the  number  as  we  find  it,  whicli  of  us 
arc  to  be  enlisted  in  the  army  of  dead  men 
claimed  yearly  by  King  Dirt.  A  large  part 
of  tho  army,  certainly,  will  be  made  up  of 
those  who  are  already  cas*^  out  from  society. 
Another  large  part  will  be  made  up  of  the 
children.  The  rest  will  consist  of  adult  peo- 
ple, more  or  less  inducnlial,  who  can  make 
thoir  voices  beard,  if  they  choose  to  epeak. 

STANDING  ON  CEREMONY, 

TmtRE  arc  heroes  who  never  get  the  laurel, 
and  martyrs  who  never  win  the  crown  ;  but 
is  their  worth  tho  less,  arc  their  virtues 
poorer,  than  if  they  had  h»d  trumpets  blown 
oefore  theoi  for  a  thousand  years,  and  statues 
erected  to  their  memory  in  tons  of  iron  and 

auarryfuls  of  stone  1  No;  and  therefore  we 
link  we  do  a  great  and  charitablo  action  in 
producing  for  tho  reader's  delectation  a  short 
notice  of  one  of  the  most  shamefully  neglect- 
ed of  the  great  men  of  old.  Perhaps  his  very 
name  is  unknown.  Yet  he  was  "  that  know- 
ing knight  and  well  accomplished  courtier," 
Sir  John  Finett,  who  was  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  to  King  James  and  Charles  the 
First,  and  who  told  more  lies  for  tho  good  of 
his  country,  and  endured  more  plagues;,  and 
icttlcd  more  disputes,  and  gave  more  invita- 
tions to  masques  and  supper  parties,  than  any 
man  of  his  time. 

This  illustrious  pci^onagc  left  behbd  him, 


for  the  improvement  of  the  remotest  gcnerk- 
tions,  a  treatise  which  the  preface  says  "  goe» 
indented  with  many  signall  passages  of  the 
Reception  and  Treatments,  of  the  Conduct 
and  Audiences,  the  Prt'tenci's  and  Preceden- 
cies, with  divers  Contests  and  Puatiliues  of 
State  between  forrun  Ambassadors."  The 
dale  of  the  publication  is  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty-six;  but  the  journal  of  his  great  employ- 
mcnLs  begins  with  sixteen  hundred  and 
twelve.  It  contains  the  real  unadulterated 
experiences  of  a  gentleman  usher  for  sevoa- 
and-thirty  years.  He  is  associated  in  bis 
office  with  Sir  Lewis  LewKner,  and  no  sooner 
does  he  receive  his  appointment  than  hit 
troublea  begin.  The  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine  landed  at  Gravcsend  on  Friday  ni,:  ' 
the  sixteenth  of  October,  si.Ytcen  hundrcnl  ..;.  ; 
twelve,  and  achieved  his  journey  lo  London 
on  tl>e  Sunday  followini;,  for  the  purpose  of 
marrying  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  King  Jamea'a 
only  daughter.  "  I J  is  train,"  says  Sir  Johi^ 
"  consisted  of  a  number  not  so  great  «s  gal- 
lant, most  of  them  being  much  better  fiish- 
ioned  and  better  cloalhed  tlian  Cienuany  uao- 
ally  sends  them  forth.  There  were  of  them 
eighl  counts  (Ijcsides  Count  Henry  of  Nas- 
sau), about  six-and-thirty  g<rntlemen,  and  of 
the  rest  about  an  hundred  and  QAy."  Essex 
House  near  Temple  Bar  was  ai«>ignod  as  his 
usual  abode ;  but  he  liad  privnlc  apartments 
at  Whitehall  and  also  at  St.  .Tamcs'ti.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  February  followin;:,  tho  Mastur 
of  the  Ceremonies  was  sent  l»y  the  Lard 
Chambcrhiin  (the  Earl  of  SulTulk)  from  bis 
Majesty  to  the  archduke's  anibos-sador.  Mon- 
sieur do  Boi.<scot,  with  this  formal  invitation, 
to  the  marriage  of  the  princt.-w  :  "  That  hi( 
Majesty  who  desircth  to  perform  all  Ihina 
with  cunveniency,  having  invited  the  Frcoa 
Ambassador  and  tlie  Venetian  to  assist  at  tht 
first  daye's  solemnity,  requested  him  to 
honour  tho  second  or  third  daye's  either  din- 
ner or  supper,  or  both,  with  his  presence 
After  some  time  of  pause,  his  first  qm  > 
was  (with  a  troubled  countenance)  wli 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  were  invited  (  i 
answered  (answerable  lo  ray  instructions  io 
case  of  such  demand),  '  that  hco  was  sickc, 
and  could  not  be  there.'  'He  was  yestcs^ 
day,'  quoth  he,  'so  well  that  the  offer  might 
have  very  well  been  made  him,  and  perhapt 
accepted.'  ■  To  this  I  replied,  '  That  hia  Ma- 
jesty having  observed  that  the  French  aod 
Venetian  Ambassadors  holding  between  then 
one  course  of  correspondence,  and  the  Spanish 
and  Archduke's  another,  their  invitations  had 
teen  usually  joynt. 

"This  he  denyed,  saying,  '  The  French  hai 
been  sundry  times  invited  to  masques,  *«., 
and  not  the  Venetian;  the  Venetian,  ana 
not  the  French  ;  the  Spaniard,  the  like ;  bal 
bee,  tho  archduke's  ambassador,  never  •  that 
fur  his  own  particular  person  (as  hee  wU 
tkiiscot)  he  should  think  himself  honouRd 
to  be  tailed  by  his  Majesty  on  any  unai« 
were  it  to  serve  up  a  dish  'to  the  Priaoe*'^ 
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tibbic  ;  but,  as  he  was  the  represciitant  of  so 
great  a  Prince  aa  the  archduke,  one  who 
\rault)  never  allow  it,'  he  said,  'so  much  as  a 
question  or  thought  of  competition  betwecne 
hitn,  a  monarchall  soTcreigne,  and  a  ineano 
republi<]ue,  governcti  by  a  Bort  of  burglitrs, 
who  liad  but  an  handful!  of  temtory  in  com- 
parison with  his  master,  and  (as  would  be 
averred,  ht;  said,  by  ancieot  proofes,  had  ever 
yielded  jircoedtnce  to  the  archduke's  prede- 
cessors when  they  were  but  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundiu),  hec  coidd  uot  be  present  at  tlmt 
solemnity." 

Tbe  BOiil  ■>{  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
is  sore  vc.ved  at  this  punctilio  of  the  arch- 
duko'ii  ambassador;  he  flics  for  aijsi.stancc  to 
Tarious  quarters.  The  Lord  High  Chamber- 
Iain  looks  at  his  silver  sticky  but  can  extract 
no  inforinatton  from  that  bedizened  piece  of 
yrood.  At  last  the  sagacious  James  is  applied 
to,  and  lie  exercises  his  usual  ingenuity  in 
solving  the  knotty  point.  He  even  writes  a 
letter  to  the  recalcitrant  envoy,  laying  it 
down,  that  being  invited  for  the  third  day  is 
no  derogation  from  hJs  lofty  rank,  "  in  regard 
that  tlic  solemnity  of  the  marriage  being  but 
one  continued  act,  though  performed  divers 
dales,  admitted  neither  yin'tf*  nor  po»f^u«  in 
itseUe ;  but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  each 
day  had  the  like  dignity.  Nay,  if  one  would 
argumentiz.e  thereupon,  it  might  be  alicdged 
that  the  la-st  day  should  be  taken  for  the 
gruatv.st  day,  as  it  is  understood  in  many 
other  cases,  and  particularly  upon  the  fcstivalls 
of  Christuiius,  wherein  the  twelfth  day,  or  the 
festivall  of  the  Tliree  Kings,  which  is  the 
last,  is  taken  for  the  greatest  day." 

Wu  ore  sorry  to  say  this  royol  eloquence 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful.  The 
archduke's  ambassador  is  sulky  and  slays 
away ;  but  where  are  a  gentleman  usher's 
an.tieties  to  end  ?  The  wife  of  the  French 
Ambassador  is  h-ft  to  the  "maviging"  of  the 
Lord  Chiimherlain  at  the  marriage  feast 
Ho  orders  her  to  be  placed  at  the  table 
next  beneath  the  countesses  and  above 
tlie  barones-ijea :  "  but  the  Viseounles-se  of 
EfSngham,  standing  to  her  woman's  right, 
and  possosat  already  of  her  proper  place  (as 
ehee  called  it)  would  not  move  lower,  so  held 
the  hand  of  the  ambassadrice,  till,  after  dinner, 
the  ambassador,  her  husband,  informed  of 
the  difference  and  opposition,  tooko  it  for  an 
indignity,  and  calling  for  his  wire's  coach 
wished  that  by  her  departure  it  might  be 
seen  he  was  sensible."  But  this  attempt  to 
prove  himself  a  profoundly  sensible  personage 
wu.s  prt'vtiited  by  some  arrangement  among 
the  ladies  themselves,  and  she  sate  at  supper 
between  a  countess  and  a  viscountess. 
Whereupon  the  infuriated  Viscountess  of 
Effingham,  "  with  rather  too  much  than  too 
little  stomach,  forebore  both  her  supper  and 
the  company." 

The  punctilio  of  the  orchduke's  ambaa- 
eador  may  perhaps  ba  accounted  for,  when 
we  rcmomber  that  his  master  was  the  Arch- 


duke Ferdinand  of  Austria  ;  who,  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Empire,  waged  such  deadly  war 
with  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  then  been 
promoted  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The 
quarrel  was  rankling  even  at  this  time,  and 
M.  do  Boi.scot'a  hostility  at  the  marriage  so- 
lemnity was  A  sort  of  prelude  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 

The  great  Gustavus  Adolphua  sends  an 
ambassador  to  the  English  Court,  and  the 
choice  he  made  of  a  gentleman  to  fill  ih.at 
office,  seems  to  have  been  a  departure  from 
the  usual  wi.sdom  of  tha  Lion  of  the  North. 
At  his  first  audience,  the  envoy  commenced 
an  oration — to  the  astonishment  of  James  and 
all  his  nobles  aa  well  as  of  some  other  envoys 
who  were  present — which  went  on  and  on,  on 
every  variety  of  subject,  and  in  every  tense 
and  mood  of  the  Latin  tongue,  with  no  appa- 
rent hope  of  conclu.sion.  When  at  lust  the 
orator  committed  a  slight  pause,  the  British 
Solomon  broke  in  at  the  opening  so  fortu- 
nately left,  and  answered,  "shortly  and 
pithily,  in  (he  same  language."  But  the 
Swede  was  not  to  bo  daunted.  "The  ambas- 
ga<ior  turned  to  the  prince,  and  beginning  to 
him  another  formall  speech,  the  King  left  him  ; 
so  did  the  ambas.i<adors ;  and  after  a  whyle 
the  prince,  and  returned  to  his  lodgings," 
and  the  horrified  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
had  the  task  of  condurtiig  the  Swedish 
orator  to  his  rooms  in  Crouched  Friars  with 
the  remainder  of  his  speech  si.ill  sticking  in 
his  throat. 

The  Emperor  of  Ruasia  .sends  over  various 
ambas-sadors  :*i  the  course  of  those  yeara 
The  first  gives  evidence  of  the  barbarous 
magnificence  affected  by  that  orient.il  poten- 
tate, and  reminds  u^  of  the  procession  sent 
by  Aladdin  with  presents  to  his  royal  father- 
in-law.  That  the  Muscovites  were  held  in 
grbat  contempt  at  that  period,  is  plain,  from 
the  merely  civic  manner  of  their  reception  at 
landing.  It  is  curious  that  the  contempt  then 
entcrbuned  for  the  Muscovite  Embassy,  gave 
rise  to  the  depreciatory  word  '*  muff:"  still 
in  use  in  proniiscuoas  society,  but  then  em- 
ployed by  the  politest  of  gentleman  ushers, 
merely  to  designate  a  Russian. 

"  An  ambassador  sent  from  the  Emperor  of 
Muscovy  was  received  at  Tower  Wharf  by 
the  Lord  Compton,  having  been  first  met  at 
Grnvcsend  by  Sir  Richard  Smith  and  others, 
sent  in  the  name  of  the  City,  and  brought  up 
in  their  barge*  The  king's  coarli,  and  Ave  or 
six  others,  tooke  them  in  at  Tower  Wharfe, 
but  with  such  disnnior  of  gentlemen  come 
from  Court  (more  than  were  appointed)  that 
too  BOone  pres,sed  irito  them,  ns  without  my 
care  and  boldness  to  displace,  some  must  of 
the  better  sort  of  Muffes  have  walked  on  foot 
to  their  lodgings.  They  were  encountered  on 
Tower  Hill  by  the  Aldermen  of  the  City,  in 
their  scarlet  gownes,  and  other  ritiKpns  ia 
their  velvet  coate;?  and  chaines  of  gold,  all  on 
horseback,  and  thence  conducted  to  their 
house  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  where  they  were 
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lodged  «nd  defrayed  st  the  charge  of  the 
MascoTy  Company."  This  sectng  rather  to 
ha»e  been  a  commercial  minister  th.w  k  royal 
ambftsaador.  In  a  few  days  he  is,  however, 
conducted  to  Court.  "  All  the  servants  of  less 
CBtcein  marched  all  tlie  Tviiy  on  Coot  before 
him  (the  rest  in  coachea  provided  by  the 
merchants),  each  of  those  on  foot  carrying 
beforv  thetn,  with  ostentation,  to  open  view, 
some  parcel!  of  the  various  present  sent  to 
his  Majesty  by  the  Emperour.  Tliis  consisted 
of  sable  furrcs,  black  foxes,  ermyncs,  hawkes, 
with  their  hoods  and  mantles  covcrini^  their 
backs  and  wingn,  all  embroydorod  with  gold 
and  pcarle,  two  living  sables,  a  Persian  dagger 
and  knife  set  with  stones  and  pearlen,  two 
rich  cloath  of  gold,  Persian  horsecloathes,  a 
Persian  kettledrum  to  lure  hawko«  with,  Ac, 
A,c.  Bcfidcs  many  other  sables  and  black 
fox  furrcs  sent  to  the  King  from  three  of 
the  principal  nobles  of  Iho  Emperour's 
Court,  and  besides,  somo  presented  to  his 
llJijesty  from  the  ambassador  and  the  Chan* 
•wliour." 

Tho  generosity  of  the  Cmr  meets  with  a 
Tcrj'  poor  return.  James  «pi)arcntly  will  give 
nothing,  and  the  Muscovy  Company  coine.s 
to  the  rescue,  and  engages  the  services  of  tho 
Wt»rthy  Sir  John  Finnett  to  put  on  his  robes 
of  ceremony,  and  present  the  barbarians  with 
a  few  siUcr  gilt  dhiheA,  pretending  they  come 
from  the  King  and  the  Prince.  "  With  these 
bestowed  in  two  hampers  carried  by  two 
porters,  I  went  (that  they  might  not  be  sus- 
pected if  met  by  any  of  his  followers  to  come 
f^om  anywhtrc  than  the  Court  and  from  the 
King)  tirst  down  to  Quecnhite,  and  then  up 
to  the  ambassador's  at  St  piomas  Apostle. 
Brought  to  his  house  I  caused  my  man  (al\cr 
I  had  finished  my  fcigncd  compliment  in 
name  of  Majesty  and  of  his  Highness)  to 
range  the  plate  orderly,  each  portion  by 
itself,  on  a  table ;  that  clone,  the  ambassador 
with  a  forroall  oration  of  thank.K,  took  one  of 
the  King's  bowles,  and  one  of  tho  Prince's, 
and  drank  their  healths  in  each,  inviting  rac 
the  next  day  to  dinner."  The  ambassador 
also  presents  Sir  John  with  sables  and 
ermines  to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds.  A 
act  of  jolly  hard  drinking  gentlemen  were  the 
Russian  ambas.sadors  of  those  times.  On 
their  first  presentation  they  dismayed  tho 
lyord  Chamberlain  and  the  other  dignitaries, 
by  dropping  suddenly  on  their  knees  and 
blocking  their  foreheads  three  times  on  the 
nound  at  James's  feet  On  rising  again, 
mey  were  requested  to  address  the  Council 
on  the  object  of  their  mission — but  they  said 
that  on  such  festive  occasions  as  seeing  tho 
eyes  of  a  king,  they  always  dismissed  business 


and  treated  themselves  to  a  night's  drinkir 
It  was  not  of  course  for  Jamec,  the  tipfiieat 
monarch  of  hia  time,  to  make  any  ol  jecUoo. 
to  this  agreeable  custom  ;  so  the  Muscovite! 
did  justice  to  innumerable  toasts.  "  Dinner 
being  ended,  and  tho  table  uncovered,  lb« 
health  to  his  Emperor  was  Ugun  and 
pledged  round,  then  our  King's ;  then  tho 
Emperor's  father  (the  Patriarch),  then  th« 
Prince's;  his  own  and  otiieni,  iMfus  4rf 
tlrrUUttum." 

When  he  was  going  away,  t!io  shifty  nsfc 
was   again   employed   to  de<:eive   the   Mul 
He  look  him  fifty  pounds  for  his  expen 
home,  in  the  name  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council; 

though  the  money  was  really  «''-- '  Sy 

the  Muscovy  incrchants;  but   tl^  i* 

greatly  discontented  with  tho  si:.. 
tho  sum,  and  applies  for  more — a  mcag 
he  turns  out  to  be,  indeed,  in  .ijiito' 
liberality  in  furs,  lie  petitions  further,  til 
"  whereas  in  Ijcnt  he  had  forborne  to 
tho  first  fasting  week  his  allowance  of  flsl^ 
ho  might  (as  he  had  formerly,"  he  eaii^ 
"  requested)  have  an  allowaivrc  in  nwn  ~ 
(cqiiivalcnt)  for  it,  .\lso  that  their  Lor 
would  be  pleased  before  his  <!■ 
some  course  about  a  woman  t ' 
him  upon  account  of  workc  •■..u 
eighteen  pounds." 

This   shabbiness  is  congeiuil'  ,J 

to,  by  a  message  from  the  M.:  /, 

in  the  name  of  the  Lord.s,  tii 
for  sea  stores  was  greater  than  usual ;  but 
respect  of  the  saving  in  fi.sh  they  send  \ 
ten  pounds  more.  With  regard  to  the  w 
he  must  leave  a  letter  of  attorney,  and 
her  prosecuted  according  to  law.  It 
satisfactory  to  know  that  this  answer  did 
lead  to  his  indignant  departure,  or  to 
ajwcrtion  of  any  claims  of  protectorate 
authority.  This  was  a  representative  of  Uh 
firfit  sovereign  of  the  present  reigning  hoai% 
an<l  <li(l  honour  to  the  RomanolTs. 

There  are  other  receptions  of  "  famsP 
ambasiiadors  in  every  page ;  with  qaamb 
among  them  all,  as  to  precedence  at  banquet^ 
and  amount  of  presents.  The  VcnetJnn  rmI 
off  in  a  hu(f  because  his  parting  donation 
sists  of  only  two  thousand  ounces  of  sil' 
plate,  wherpa.s  tho  Spaniard  had 
thousand,  James  has  to  explain  thai4 
diminution  must  take  place  in  his 
to  all. 

On  laying  down  this  record  of  falsehood 
Qvcannes.«,  biitcmeKS  and  ill  temper,  we 
only  m^^rvel  that  diplomacy  has  siirrired 
the  present  time,  or  that  any  Mast^cr  of 
Ceremonies  has  ever  remained  for  half « 
out  of  the  congenial  walls  of  Bedlam. 


>  bst/mslu,  r rUton  Hid  BtawWyyii,  10  Wurtfc  W.llUai  StrMt,  liaw  Twk- 
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There  in  n  mode  of  bottlinjf  up  informa- 
tion until  wanted,  which  occasioually  jier- 
[jle.\ti!i  tliose  who  aro  not  beliirid  lliu  ssceiii'ts 
And  who  do  not  see  why  and  wliereforo  iho 
thiii<;  is  done.  It  waa  about  half  a  century 
ago  that  tliia  "  botllo  departnK'nl"  yitui  cstn- 
blJHhfd ;  we  are  not  without  examples  of  iU 
previuuti  urc,  but  it  then  became  a  definite 
system,  A  captain  of  a  ship  tells  of  iiio 
whereabout;  he  writes  on  a  piece  of  paper  or 
pArchment;  ho  encloses  this  in  an  empty 
bottle  ;  he  seals  {lAa  bottle,  and  cnaUi  it  iniu 
tlio  «ea;  he  luavca  it  to  the  uiurcy  of  llie 
winds  mid  waves;  &nd  he  believes  that,  nt 
Bome  time  and  in  some  place,  it  will  be  picked 
up,  and  the  cantviits  opened  and  read. 

This  is  not  a  mere  freak  or  joke.  It  has  in 
it  a  serious  and  intelligible  purpose.  Navi- 
gators are  greatly  interested  in  dctertniitin^' 
th^  Htrengtli  and  direultuo  of  the  currents  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  winds  which  blow  over  it. 
Now  a  botilc  contuiniiijj:  only  a  slip  of  paper 
will  float  and  travel  hiiher  and  lliitlier  with 
II  very  slight  impulse ;  ftud  if  it  do  not  en- 
counter a  rudu  da.sLiiijr  against  a  piece  of 
rock,  it  may  rem.iin  intact,  we  know  nut  itow 
loiijj,  eitluT  floiilinjf  about,  or  lying  pciice- 
fully  stranded  on  a  solitary  and  uuvisiled 
beach.  True,  if  ttudi  a  bottle  were  east  forth 
on  the  firxt  of  Janunry,  near  St.  llelen.-i,  and 
were  picked  up  on  the  Ihirty-first  of  I>eeeDi> 
ber,  noiir  tlie  Isle  of  Wij^'ht,  the  facts  would 
not  prove  that  the  bottle  bad  taken  the  direct 
or  ueare«t  course  from  the  one  island  to  the 
otiier,  neither  that  it  hnd  been  continuously 
travelling  during  a  epuce  of  lhre«  hundred 
and  sLxly-four  days.  Ilut,  if  many  bottles,  nt 
diiiiv  dinVr«'nt  times,  were  cast  into  the  i>«a 
iic-ir  St.  Helena,  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
sultant times  and  disiaitces  nii^lit,  perhaps, 
give  an  average,  which  the  navigiitor  would 
store  up  among  his  valuable  data.  Again,  if 
a  ship  he  in  dislrcKs,,  and  tlie  crew  or  pas- 
sengers doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  again 
■ee  home,  .1  few  loving  words  may  tirus  be 
entrusted  to  llio  merciful  waves.  At  any 
rate,  a  bottle  thus  filled  with  what  cannot 
make  any  one  drunk,  unless  it  be  wiih  joy, 
is  an  innocent  bottle,  and  may  do  more  good 
tlian  hurm. 

Thus  thought  Captain  Bochcr,  Uie  editor  of 
You  vui.-Ni>.  joa 


the  Nautical  Magazine,  who,  nbout  ten  yeafa 
ago,  determined  to  collect,  so  fur  as  he  could, 
ull  the  records  of  bottles  picked  tip,  with  a 
view  to  laying  the  groundwork  for  useful 
inferences  hereat'lcr.  ila  dretv  and  caused 
to  be  engraved, a  very  curious  chart  of  all  the 
bottle-voyages,  concerning  which  any  inform- 
ation could  be  obtained.  It  comprises  a  hun. 
dre<l  and  nineteen  voyages  or  tracks,  each 
marked  by  a  straight  line  from  the  point 
where  the  bottle  was  dropped  into  the  sea,  to 
the  point  where  it  was  picked  up.  Of  the 
bottles'  iiitermedinto  peregrinations,  nothing 
is  known.  It  may  have  travelled  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route;  but,  aa  tlio  churt-compilers 
were  in  the  dark  a.s  to  that  matter,  they  had 
no  course  left  but  simply  to  draw  a  line  from 
the  point  of  departure  to  the  point  of  arrival, 
to  murk  the  general  direction:  Icavinjf  jt  to 
after  researches  to  make  clear,  if  they  could, 
the  actu.1l  route  which  the  buttle  hnd  fol- 
lowed. 

The  chart  comprises  only  the  Atlantic,  and 
only  that  part  of  tho  .Atlantic  which  lies 
between  the  hititude  of  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
latitude  of  Guineti.  Either  iKtttle-ppers  hnd 
not  been  started  elsewhere,  or  ihey  had  not 
iH-'cn  jiicked  up,  or  information  of  their  hftving 
been  picked  up  hud  not  been  forwarded  to 
London.  The  Atlantic,  especially  the  i^irtion 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
is  ptentilully  scnitched  over  with  these  lines 
of  route.  A  large  number  of  bottles  thrown 
into  tho  sen  near  the  const  of  .Africa  were 
picked  up  on  the  shores  of  tho  various  West 
Indian  Islands ;  while  those  thrown  into  the 
sea  near  tli«j  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
found  their  way  to  Europe.  This  correnponds, 
to  n  certain  degree,  with  tho  known  direction 
of  the  currents  in  the  Atlantic.  One  bottle 
seems  to  anticipate  the  Austriil-Panama 
route ;  for,  it  commenced  its  voyage  on  the 
Atlatilic  side  of  the  Panama  Isthmus,  nnd 
hmded  on  the  Irish  Coast.  Another  bold 
Ixjitle  cut  across  tho  Atlantic,  from  the  Canary 
IsLinits  to  Nova  Scot.i  Three  or  four, 
started  by  Arctic  navigatorE  or  whale-tiwhers 
from  the  entrance  to  Davis's  Srniit,  voyaged 
tn  tho  iinrth-vvost  CDast  of  Irelnnd.  One 
buttle  played  mro  pranks;  it  nij>r(ed  from 
the  South  Atlantic,  jumped  across  Western 
Africa,  then  ocmss  the  Straits  of  Gihrnltar, 
then  tlirottgh  Spaia,  serosa  the  Bajr  of  Biaesfi 
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throvigli  tt  iutljng-oul  portion  of  Franre  near 
Brest,  and  landed  at  Jersey.  The  truth  i.s, 
that  n  straight  line  drawn  from  the  plnee  of 
imnierhion  to  the  place  of  finding,  mark's  out 
tills  route;  and  such  a  line  ia  the  only  one 
%vliich  could  be  employed  on  the  chart.  It  is 
evident  that  the  bolllc  travelled  first  towards 
tJie  iiorih-west,  and  then  towards  the  north- 
east, to  gel  round  the  African  and  European 
ccists ;  very  likely,  it  approached  near  the 
American  coast  in  the  course  of  its  trip. 

The  chart  affords  no  information  respecting 
the  hipso  of  time  during  which   the  bottles 
were  on  their  respective  voyages ;  but  an  ac- 
companying tabic   gives  nil  tlial  can  be  ascer- 
tained thereupon.     In  this  table  are  inserted 
eight   items  of  information  conccrniTig  eflch 
boUlo  and  its  contents — the   number  which 
il  ijeara  on  the  chart;  the  name  of  the  sender; 
the  date  when  it  was  launched  into  the  »ca; 
th«  Utiiude  of  the  place;  the  longitude;  the 
pittce  where  it  was  found;  the  date  when  it 
was  found  ;  and  the   intervtJ  in  days.     One 
of    the^c    traveller*    had    been    out    nt  sea 
nearly  Bixtccn  ye.iru ;  this  roving  bottle  was 
imraertted   in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
bix,     about     midway    across     the    Atlantic, 
and   was    picked   up  in    eighteen    Iiundred 
and    forty-two    on    the    French    coast    near 
Dr«Nl:    it   tnav,  for  nught    wo    know,  have 
been  lying  there  unnoticed  fiHecn  years  out 
of  the  sixteen,  for   there   are   obvinu^ly  no 
means  of  delcrmining  the  tiino  of  its  nrrivttl 
on  a  cokbIt  unless  some  watcher  hnpp<>ns  to 
be  iJiere  nt  the  inonient.     Another  bottle  h:id 
been  absent  fnurteeii  years;  three  others,  ten 
years  each  ;  the  ninjofity  were  under  a  year; 
the   Kliortest  interval  between  the  throwing 
out  and  the  picking  up  of  a  bottle,  was  five 
days.     In  this  bistt-nnmed  instance,  the  R.Tce- 
horse  threw  out  n  botlte  on  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  in   the  Caribbean   Sea;  and  by  the 
twenty-second  of  the  same  month,  the  bottle 
had  made  a  nice  little  voyage  of  about  three 
degrees  of  longitude  in  a  westerly  direction, 

The  bottle-papers  often  contziin  such  notes 
as  the  following: — "I  write  thiri  letter  iii 
order  that  I  may  find  out  the  etirrent ;  let 
me  know  if  ever  you  receive  it.  It  is  a  line 
day  for  the  time  of  the  j^ear,  but  we  have  a 
foul  wind  ;"  together  with  such  entrieft,  as  to 
names  and  positions  and  dates,  as  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  starting  point  of  tfie  bottle's 
voyage.  C.iptain  Marshall,  who  huinchwi  a 
bottle  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  detenniired  to 
leave  no  chance  untried  to  get  it  (wifely  for- 
M'ardedby  the  finder;  so  he  wrote  in  English, 
"  Whoever  picks  up  this  p.npcr,  is  reqiicHted 
to  publish  it  in  the  first  newspaper,  Brilisli 
or  foreign,  in  order  to  show  the  course  of  the 
currents;"  in  French,  **  Ayes  la  loiif  de 
pullier  eeei  tlant  I^s  journnvx  FranqaU  on 
An^laia  ;"  and  in  Spanish,  "  Tengrt  V.  M.  la 
iondad  Je  puhliear  eiite  jxtpel  en  la*  Gaeetat 
EtpannfdA,  Inylesag,  o  Amerieaiiat."  The 
Englitth  request  .sullieed  ;  for  the  bottle  Mas 
picked  up  near  Dover  abotlt  nine  week*  after- 


wards. One  of  the  most  remarkable  bottl»> 
voy.iges  occurred  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two;  a  ship  left  Tiiurso  fur  Cantula; 
and  when  about  filtcen  hundred  miles  out,  a 
buttle  was  launched.  This  bottle  was  picked 
up  on  the  ScotliNh  coast,  within  two  miles  of 
the  very  port  whence  the  vessel  had  bLurled 
about  tivu  months  before. 

The  botllo-wrlt«ra  occasionally  mingle 
good-humour  with  good  intentions,  in  their 
documents.  Thus,  a  bottle  was  picked  up, 
containing  a  paper  dcnutinr'  that  it  had  been 
cast  into  the  sea  from  the  brig  Flow,  on  July 
(he  twenty-ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty. 
It  ran  thus: 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  tnds, 
Kougk-hcw  them  as  we  in.ij'- 

And  this  is  to  inform  the  mighty  world,  Iha. 
the  said  brig  is  this  day  in  latitude  43°  65' 
north,  and  longitude  18°  4'  west,  all  well. 
Therefore  you,  the  lucky  finder  of  this  enclo- 
sure, in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  it  may  be, 
are  requested  to  send  it  under  cover,  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Nautical  Magaiine,  for 
the  benefit  of  navigation,  in  some  small  degree 
toward:)  ascertaining  the  currents  of  tJie 
ocean.  We  left  Poole  on  the  nineteenth 
instant,  bound  to  Carboneur,  in  Newfoand- 
land,  and,  until  these  past  two  daya,  have  had 
very  rough  weather.  The  pn-  -- —  ',.ivc 
jnst  had  their  morning  lunch,  r  •  (rf 

brown  stout,  and  intend  drinki;.,  :,.,v,  .t  to 
the  above  magazine,  and  hope  tliey  may  soon 
succeed  in  sending  fortli  to  seamen  a  full 
and  succinct  theory  of  the  cause  of  winds, 
formed  on  accurate  infurination  fronn  ex- 
perienced navigators.  Long  live  ottr  beloved 
Queen,  and  alw.-iys  in  the  hcarta  of  her  de- 
voted subjects  I"  The  bottle  waa  picked  up 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  about  twenty  months 
afterwards. 

The  boltfo-chart  in  the  Nautical  Magazine 
attracted  much  .illenLion  among  sea-faring 
men.  Sir  John  Rosjt  pointed  out  how  tuucb 
caiiiion  is  required  oefore  inferences  can 
safely  be  dniwn  concerning  ocean  currents 
from  the  apparent  voyages  of  tlicse  itinerant 
bottles.  lie  insisted  on  the  fact  tli.it  a  light 
flouting  bottle  is  very  decidedly  affected  by 
the  « iiid,  let  the  current  bo  (lowing  in  what 
direction  it  m.iy.  To  try  this,  ho  sluiped  a 
flat  piece  of  wood  exactly  the  length  aihl 
diameter  of  a  bottle ;  this  being  lo.iJed  with 
lead,  so  that  the  neck  part  only  was  visiblo 
when  immersed,  wjis  thrown  overboard  from 
the  Acta-on;  a  sealed  bottle  was  thrown 
overboard  at  Uio  siinie  tlmo;  n  gnlo  ol 
westerly  wind  was  blcnving;  and  it  vvrt.-»  ob- 
sened  that  the  bottle  w.-ia  drifted  along  by 
this  wind,  while  the  iinmcrsed  wood  of  the 
sjime  dimensions  remained  cotiip;»rativelv  sta- 
tionary. On  anotlicr  occasion  hu  tilled  a  bottle 
wtili  pitch,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  il  to 
swim  iijiright  wiili  only  the  neck  above  water; 
when  tills  and  an  empty  bottlo  vvcro  thruwa  I 
into  the  eea,  tlie  latter  separated  to  leeward  of    ii 
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Ihe  funner  nt  the  rote  of  a  qunrter  of  r  mile 
per  hour.  When  Sir  John  wont  on  his  Arctic 
voynje  in  eiyhUjen  tmndred  and  eigliteen.  lie 
(hrew  overboard  twenty-five  copper  cyiiiid«.>rs 
in  Diivis's  Straits;  they  were  of  just  .such 
wei;,'ht  as  to  show  an  inch  or  tvvu  iibove 
'Vi.tor  nt  one  end  ;  but  it  was  not  linowii  thut 
any  of  these  hud  rciehed  tiic  British  uuust.M  in 
the  succeeding  fifteen  yours — :i  f:w;t  which 
acenied  to  him  to  invAlidute  eerUiin  r*:.i»onii)ys 
respecting'  currents  in  the  norlhiTii  part  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Commander  Fishbourne,  well  knowo  in  our 
coast  surveys,  combated  some  of  the  viewa  of 
Sir  John  Ross,  and  insisted  on  ihe  great  niari- 
iinic  vnlue  of  the  bottle-paper  ayatein,  under 
due  caution  again»t  hasty  geoeralisutiuii.  Ue 
at  the  »ame  lime  sug^sted  that  it  mi^ht  be  a 
good  plan  to  employ  white  buttles,  the  gliws 
being  rendered  opaquely  white  by  oxide  of 
arsenic.  He  thinks  that  the  bottle  mi-^ht  be 
rendered  visible  enough  to  be  ecen  from  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  and  thut,  when  picked  up,  the 
eonlents  mi^ht  be  opened  and  registered,  addi- 
tional information  introduced,  and  the  bottle 
re-hiunclied.  This  miijlit  bo  a  very  vulunblu 
adjunct  to  the  system. 

Two  c.tnisters  thrown  into  tha  se.i  by 
Sir  Jiimes  Clark  Ross,  while  on  board  the 
Erebus,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Antiirctie  seaa  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  furty-three,  were  picked 
up,  some  oiotiths  nfterwards,  one  on  tlie  coaat 
of  Irebnil,  and  the  other  out  at  sea  off  Leg- 
horn. A  third  m.ide  more  than  half  a  eir- 
cuuin:iviL';iiioii  of  the  ylobe  in  a  lii^li  southern 
lalitude,  before  it  found  its  resting-place  on 
the  shores  of  Australia.  Judging  from  the 
namitivca  of  our  sea-c^iptains,  the  Pacific 
would  be  a  capital  theatre  for  the  bottle  ex- 
periment. It  presents  such  a  vast  oxpiinse  of 
Water,  and  the  interspersed  islands  are  mostly 
80  sniall,  that  a  bottle-voyage  of  five  or  six 
tbousrind  miles  might  easily  oe  made. 

The  bottle-papers  have  given  us  more  in- 
formation concerning  the  progress  of  the 
many  recent  Arctic  expediliona  than  would 
be  supposed  by  persons  who  have  only  glanced 
cursorily  at  the  matter.  Captain  liird  tijrcw 
overboard  a  cask  containing  papers,  when  on 
board  the  Investigator  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight.  It  wa.^  picked  np  by  the 
Prince  of  Wale?,  Hull  whaler,  and  nftbrded  lo 
tliB  Admiralty  evidence  of  the  position  of  the 
Enterprise  niid  Investigator  on  n  particular 
d.iy.  From  the  same  ship,  but  when  under  the 
command  of  Captain  M'Cluro  (who  h.is  since 
made  himself  famous  by  the  discovery  of  the 
north-wfst  passage),  a  bottle  vv:is  thrown 
out  while  she  was  voyaping  down  the  Atlantic 
towards  the  Behring's  Strait  route,  in  February 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty.  The  bottle  floated 
three  thousand  nix  hundred  tnile^,  in  two  hun- 
dred and  si.v  days,  and  wus  picked  up  on  the 
coast  of  Honduras.  By  a  very  t'inpiilar  coiii- 
cident-e,  CapUiin  C^>!lin^on,  wlio  iHiiumaiided 
tlie  Enterprise,  the  cump.iiiion  sliip  to  the 
Investigator,  threw  out  a  butilu  which  found 


n  resting-pKice  near  the  other  bottle,  but 
under  very  ditlcrent  circumstinceB.  M'Cluro 
launched  his  bottle  near  Cape  Verde  Inlands 
CoHinson  launched  his,  6i.\  hundred  miles 
farther  south,  and  nine  d:iys  afti/rwariis  ;  yet 
both  bottles  found  their  way  to  the  Honduras 
coast,  as  if  n  fellow  feeling  actuated  Iheiu  as 
well  as  the  captains. 

So  successful,  or  at  lesist  interesting,  has 
this  bottle  system  become,  that  Cominnnder 
Becher  was  enabled  to  give  a  new  and  much 
enlarged  bottle-chart  in  November  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-two.  This  chart  contains  a 
register  of  .sixty-two  bottles,  m  addition  to 
those  given  in  the  former  chart.  In  Iho  one 
ch.irt  us  in  the  other,  the  voyages  taken 
by  the  bottles  frequently  give  actual  infor- 
mation of  the  nature  of  a  parlicul.ir  current 
in  a  particular  sea,  or  indicate  where  a  cerUtin 
vessel  was  at  a  certain  time.  If  even  a  .small 
amount  only  of  information  can  bo  conveyed 
on  either  of  these  tw'o  points,  it  would  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  launching  a  wliole  fleet 
of  bottle.s.  Some  of  the  papers  in  the  bottles 
contain  short  but  affecting  narratives;  the 
ship  is  strimded  or  water-logged ;  the  crew 
can  hardly  reckon  on  another  hour  of  life  with 
any  probability;  and  their  captain  pens  a 
few  word.-*,  ill  the  hope  that  friends  at  home 
may  perchance  learn  thereby  the  probable 
fate  of  the  hapless  ship.  Many  instances  have 
occurred  wiiliin  the  last  few  years,  in  which 
a  bottle  has  been  the  only  messenger  of  cor- 
rect information ;  a  vessel  has  been  so  long 
unheard  of,  ifiat  a  disii.strous  file  .soeius  to 
liave  been  certain  ;  but  this  fate  is  not 
known  until  a  floating  bottle  brings  news  of 
the  crew,  down  to  nearly  the  last  hour  of  their 
existence.  Sometimes,  the  papers  contain  • 
few  doggerel  lines,  or  a  bit  of  sentiment,  or  a 
touch  of  poetry — not  much  to  be  commended, 
for  its  own  merits;  but,  even  here,  if  the 
date  and  position  bo  given,  the  bottle  whieh 
contains  the  poetry  is  by  no  means  an  unpro- 
fititble  bottle. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  bottle  voy- 
ages, or  cask  voyages,  yet  recorded,  occupied 
public  attention  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  story 
runs  ih us ; 

Captain  D'AubervUle,  in  the  bark  Chief- 
tain, of  Boston,  put  into  Gibrnltar  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  .\iigust,  eighteen  hundred 
and  lifty-one.  He  went,  with  two  of  his  pas- 
sengers,  across  the  Straits  to  Mount  Abylus, 
on  the  African  coast;  as  they  were  en  the 
puint  of  returning,  one  of  the  crew  jtickod 
up  what  njipcarea  to  bo  a  piece  of  r<K'k,  but 
which  the  ciiptain  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  pu- 
mice-stone. On  examination,  it  was  foniul  to 
be  a  cedar  keg  completely  incrusted  wiiii  bar- 
nacles and  other  marine  shells.  The  keg  was 
opened,  and  within  was  found  a  cocoa-nut, 
enveloped  in  a  kind  of  gum  or  resinous  sub- 
stance. Within  the  cocoa-nut  nhell  was  a 
piece  of  parchment  covered  with  very  old 
writing,  which  none  of  those  present  could 
read.     An  American    merchant  iu  Gibroitai 
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then  read  it,  and  found  that  it  was  a  brief 
BCConDt,  drawn  up  by  Cliristopher  Columbus, 
in  fonrtwn  hundred  and  ninety-three,  of  his 
American  discoveries  up  to  that  lime.  It  was 
addressed  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  stated 
that-,  according  to  the  writcr'a  judgment,  the 
ships  could  not  survive  another  day  ;  that  they 
were  between  the  western  i»le«ana  Spnin;  Ihnt 
two  nimilar  narratives  were  written  and 
thrown  into  the  sea, in  case  the  caraval  should 
go  to  the  botf-ora :  in  the  hope  that  some 
mariner  might  pich  up  one  or  other  of  tliem. 
There  Is  nothing  outnigeouslv  improbable  in 
tlii<«  story ;  for  it  is  uitliin  tiie  bounds  of  a 
reafionable  possibility  that  Columbus  may  have 
written  such  a  pancliment,  may  have  inserted 
it  in  a  cedar  keg,  which  may  have  become  so 
incrnsted  with  marine  pjiells  as  to  be  shielded 
from  destruction,  which  rany  have  floated 
Hi>on  a  little-nscd  coast,  and  which  may 
have  been  wedged  in  between  two  locks 
■o  light!)',  ns  to  have  remained  nnfonched 
and  nnmoved,  and  probably  unseen,  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  years.  All  this  may 
be  so,  and  yet  it  would  not  bo  pnident  to  give 
full  credence  to  the  story  witliout  some  cor- 
roboration. There  has  been  something  like 
corroboration,  however,  of  n  curious  kind. 
CaptJiin  D'Anberville's  narrative  was  given 
in  the  Louisvillo  Varieties,  whence  it  was 
copied  into  the  Times,  Shortly  after  its 
Bpiwarnnce  in  the  great  leading  journal,  Mr. 
Morier  Kvans  writes  to  the  editor  of  the 
Times,  slating  that  he  has  in  his  possession 
an  old  volume  of  voyages,  contnining  an 
account  of  Columbus's  voyage  in  Febmarj'  of 
the  year  above  named,  in  a  very  dreadful  sea 
near  the  Aiores.  There  occnrs  in  the  narra- 
tive this  passage:  "The  admiral  finding  him- 
self near  death,  to  the  end  that  somo  know- 
ledge might  come  (o  their  Catholic  Majesties 
of  what  he  had  dwne  in  their  servwe,  he 
wrote  as  much  na  he  could  of  what  ho  had 
discovered  on  a  akin  of  parchment;  and 
having  wrapped  it  up  in  a  piece  of  cerecloth, 
he  put  it  into  a  wooden  cask  atid  east  it  into 
the  nea,  all  the  men  imagining  it  had  been 
TOtne  piece  of  devotion."  Mr.  Emns  thinks 
that  this  pa.s!iago  i.s  some  support  to  Captain 
D'Auberville's  story.  The  sanject  Is  curious 
enough  to  deserve  further  scrutiny;  and 
especially  would  it  be  right  and  proper  that 
the  barnacle-covered  keg  and  its  precious 
bitof  parcliment  should  be  preserved  in  some 
public  estabUshment — even  some  museum  in 
Spain,  which  the  rest  of  the  world  knows 
nothing  about. 

Reverting  to  the  bottle- voyages,  wo  will 
tuggest  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  for 
emigrants  to  make  umo  of  this  peculiar  kind 
of  ocean-postage.  It  could  do  no  harm  to 
any  linng  being,  and  it  miglit  render  service 
or  afford  Batisliietion  to  raimy.  Eighty-eight 
thousand  pontons  went  from  the  United 
Kingdom  U>  Ansfrnlia  in  the  year  eightt'en 
hundred  and  fifly-two.  Wo  think  it  not 
a  Tory  improbable   supposition   that   there 


were  at  least  eighty-eivht  thousand  bottlea 
in  the  many  hundred  ships  which  conveyed 
thcKC  persons:  bottles  which  had  hod  eom^ 
thing  to  do  with  wine,  or  brandy,  or  pale  ale, 
or  Kioul,  or  pickles.  What  became  of  these 
bottlea?  Were  thev  broken  or  sold  to  be 
Qscd  again  ?  If  broken,  might  they  not,  ii>> 
stead,  have  been  taken,  one  by  e.ich  of  the 
etiii^nints  ;  might  not  these  emigrants  have 
emjiloyed  some  among  their  weury  vacant 
hours  on  ship-board  in  concocting  little 
budgets  of  information — those  who  tould  write 
acting <(s  secretaries  for  those  who  could  not; 
mieht  not  Ibetic  little  packages  have  beeo 
scAled  into  the  bottles,  and  launched  at  re- 
gular Intervals  throughout  the  duration  of 
tno  voyage ;  might  not  some  of  these  bottles 
— say  one  In  ten,  or  even  one  in  a  hundred^ 
have  ultimately  reached  the  hands  of  tlioae 
who  would  have  willingly  transmitted  the  !n« 
formation  througli  some  consul  or  agent  to 
England  ;  and  might  not  the  history  of  each 
bottle-voyage  have  given  some  pleasure  to  pit, 
vate  individuals,  and  some  usetul  information 
to  navigators,  who  want  to  know  all  ihi  _ 
can  be  known  about  currents,  and  tides,  uA 
winds  ? 

There  has  lately  arisen  a  bott!i  i 

of  some  interest.     A  bottle  has  b.  i 

up  on  the  northern  coast  of  Siben.i.  (li^ 
Russian  government  having  given  order 
that  a.  good  look-out  .should  be  kepi  for  unj 
stray  mformalion  coming  from  Sir  Johnl 
Franklin,  this  bottle  w.as  ncnt  to  I'l"  •■"'li...' 
rities.  It  contained  nothing,  nor  . 
one  at  first  say  for  what  purpose  it  , 
employed.  Some  time  al^erw.ords,  howcvei; 
it  was  discovered  that  the  bottle  was  one 
those  which  the  Nonvegian  fishermen  eniploi 
instead  of  corks,  to  float  their  net*.  A»  t)i( 
Norvvegi.nn  fishermen  do  not  go  to  the  SIb«. 
rian  cnast,  how  did  the  bottle  come  there  ?  If 
it  flo.ited  round  the  coast,  past  the  North  Cape 
and  the  Wliite  Sea  and  Nova  Zenibla,  i| 
would  HUrely  indicate  a  current  flowing  in 
th.it  direction;  and  this  current  might  po*. 
sJbly  have  something  to  dn  with  the  north- 
eaaterti  route  to  the  Arctic  regions,  advocated 
by  Mr.  Pelcrman.  All  thcun  may  be  onlr 
possibilities,  not  prob.ibililies;  yel  ought  w« 
to  be  thankful  to  a  common  green  bottle,  even 
for  being  instrumental  in  Buggoallng  auch 
thoughts. 


CHIPS, 

READY   VrtT. 

As  an  instani-c  of  a  correspondent 

thoroughly  understands  a  joke,  and  peas 

a  nuick  wit  and  a  hapjiy  comprehension 
cannot  resist  the  Icmplaiion  that  is  upoa  nk 
to  print  the  following  genuine  letter: 

"  Sir, — I  hiippcncd  this  aflemoon  to  talv 
up  the  last  number  of  your  Household  VVoidft 


FROZEN  AND  THAWED. 


SU 


whilst  waiting  to  se«  my  doctor,  at  whose 
bouse  I  had  called.  It  has  oricu  struck  inu, 
when  reading  your  writings,  that  the  tendency 
of  your  aiiod  is  to  hold  up  to  duriiiion  tboKe 
of  the  higher  classes.  I  refer  you  for  tbo 
present  to  the  Ignoble  Nobleuian  aa  wTitten 
by  you  an<i  published  this  incinth.  Now  we 
find  recorded  in  Scripture  the  world  described 
as  liateful  and  hating  one  another,  and  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  third  chapter 
of  Puul's  Epistle  to  Titus  J  read  the  flrbt  six 

veraed,  and  sue  what  believers  in tlic  son 

of  the  living arc  called  upon  to  do,  and 

then  judge  yourself,  that  yc  be  not  judged. 
I  would  invoke  you  unto  a  kinder  spirit, 
and  be  yc  a  doer  of  the  word  and  not  a 
bearer  only. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  rery  obedt, 

"A   CoMMONKB." 


FROZEN  AND  THAWED. 

Good  Doctor  Wildcnhalin,  a  man  of  lowly 
birth,  who.su  storied  are  much  liked  iu 
Cicriivauy  hy  lowly  readers — and  by  high-born 
rcariers,  too — has  written  certain  village  tales 
of  the  liiiTtz  Mountains.  Of  one  of  tbem  the 
heroine  is  a  j)00r  hlUo  lace-worker,  Dorel, 
I  should  like  to  tell  agaia  in  fewer  words, 
what  I  have  read  of  Dorel. 

She  worked  laco  into  elegant  pattcrna,  and 
BO  did  many  of  the  girl.s  her  neighbouri-i,  on  a 
quaint-looking  poxti-coioured  pillow :  shiftuig 
her  bobbins  busily  with  nimble  fingers,  and 
bending  over  them  a  pair  of  the  kindliest 
black  eyes.  She  was  ill-paid  for  her  labour. 
Indeed,  naany  of  the  maids  in  her  Tillago — 
who  took  less  heed  of  their  earnings — fainted 
aonieliiiicK  through  hunger  as  they  uat  at 
work.  Dorel  was  the  chief  bulp  of  her 
widowed  mother  and  of  five  younger  brothers 
and  siiiters.  She  was  only  eighteen ;  and, 
tliough  she  went  barefooted,  ahe  looked  like 
a  lilUe  princess  iu  her  peasant  drcs-s  which 
wab.  made  up  of  tlirco  garments — a  blue 
chemise,  a  red  froek,  aud  a  neckerchief  white 
aa  0.  bloasoia. 

(iottlitb,  her  betrothed  lover,  was  a  rough 
peasant  of  the  village;  a  joiner  by  trade,  wlio 
inherited  from  his  doccascd  father  a  houae 
and  little  field,  and  was  proud  of  being  a  free- 
holder, The  village  in  which  they  lived  is  a 
▼ery  poor  one,  high  up  among  the  Uartz 
UuunlaiiiJi. 

Qattlieb's  nightly  Tisits  had  became  balf- 
wcekly,  or  weekly,  and  his  conduct  when  he 
camo  had  grown  to  bo  uncivil.  Dorel's 
mother  had  been  courted  difTerently;  and 
ahe  was  resolved  to  understand  the  suitor's 
conduct,  Dorel  pleaded  for  hiui  that  he  had 
always  been  good  to  her,  and  that  she  would 
rather  bear  with  him  patiently  until  the  evil 
humour  paascd  away.  Her  mother  thought 
M,  regret  oefore  marriage  better  than  a  rcpcn- 
taoce  after,  and  resolved  to  speak  to  Gottlieb ; 


only  she  promised  that   she   would  speak 
privately,  and  not  in  Dorel's  presence. 

One  evening,  the  little  pewter  lamp  was 
put  upon  the  table,  whence  it  shed  a  dim  and 
yellow  light  on  Dorel's  lace  pillow.  The 
mother  kindled  a  lire  in  the  oven,  and  two 
of  the  elder  children  peeled  potatoes  with  the 
lianilles  of  their  pewter  si>oon.s.  The  little 
ones  sat  ou  a  bench  by  the  stove,  playing  a 
game  together  with  some  pebbles.  The  door 
opened,  and  in  came  a  stout  young  lad  of 
four-ond-twenty,  who  sat  down  in  an  un. 
occupied  nana  corner,  after  he  had  said  good 
evening  in  an  ill-tempered  way. 

"Good  evening,  Gottlieb!  Welcome,"  said 
the  mother.  Poor  little  Dorel  looked  very 
red,  and  made  tho  bobbins  fly  extremely  fast. 
Gottlieb  was  in  a  Iworish  sullen  mood ;  the 
old  wotnan  was  suppressing  indignation, 
coughing  and  looking  ut  Dorel;  who,  with  an 
anxious  loving  heart,  was  lubouriug  away 
over  the  hice  pillow.  There  was  a  miserable 
silence. 

The  potatoes  were  peeled,  tho  fire  leaped 
in  the  ovc^.  Tho  mother  pushed  the  great 
pot  into  it,  coughed  again,  and  discharged 
herself  of  an  extremely  noticeable  sigh.  Gott- 
lieb sat  like  a  log.  After  another  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  good  woman's  patience  was  ex- 
hausted :  "  Now,  Gottlieb,"  she  said,  in  a  half- 
angry  tone,  "  I  TOW  you  sit  there  as  if  you 
had  no  tongue." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  youth.  "  As  you  may 
uke  it," 

"Indeed,"  said  the  mother  sharply,  "I 
don't  know  how  I  am  to  take  it!  It  would 
he  well  if  you  would  open  your  mouth,  and 
let  us  know  what  taking  you  are  in." 

"Hush,  mother,  dear!"  whispered  Dorel 
beseechingly,  "  Gottlieb  is  surely  tired  after 
his  work.  Let  him  but  rest  a  bit  Tho  soup 
is  ready  by  this  time,  aud  I  will  get  tho  tabls 
ready  for  the  soup," 

So  Dorel  stood  up  j  and,  having  put  her 
bobbins  carefully  In  order,  threw  a  wbit« 
cloth  over  the  cu.<ih)on,  and  placed  it  on  a 
corner  of  the  bench  near  tlie  window.  Then 
she  spread  a  napkin  upon  tiic  table  and 
bid  pewter  spoons  for  eight.  Then  she 
took  from  tho  cnpho;ird  a  great  loaf  of 
bluck  bread,  and  cut  it  into  tidy  little  pieces 
over  the  large  earthen  bowl ;  and,  when  tho 
bowl  was  filled,  strewed  salt  and  pepper  over 
it.  "Now,  mother,  you  can  pour  out."  Tho 
mother  lifted  the  great  pot  out  of  the  oven, 
mashed  the  cooked  potatoes  to  a  broth  in  it, 
and  then  poured  the  yellow  soup  over  the 
bread.  The  bits  of  bread  at  first  danced  about 
like  little  (L-ihcSi  but,  beginning  soon  to  swell, 
they  tilled  ilie  bowl  with  a  mass  so  dense  Uiat 
Dorel  had  some  trouble  to  stir  ami  iai.x  it 
with  her  spoon.  The  five  other  children  then 
look  their  jilaces;  the  elder  ones  near  tlicir 
mother,  and  the  younger  ones  near  Dorel ; 
but  Gottlieb  did  not  stir. 

"  Now,  Gottlieb,"  said  the  old  woman, "  will 
you  not  join  iu?" 
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Ho  rcl\iRcd  churlishly :  said  he  bad  supped. 

"  But  you  will  take  a  spoon  with  m,  said 
Dorcl,  gently. 

"  If  I  won't,"  paid  the  rude  lover,  "  I  iron't, 
and  that's  cnoueh." 

With  a  gad  Took,  Dorcl  folded  ber  hands 
■ml  said  the  usual  grace.  The  seven  spoons 
then  fished  together,  amicably,  in  the  bowl. 
Fire  of  them  came  and  went  fast,  and  always 
traTclled  mouthward  full  to  the  brim,  for  the 
children  had  good  appctite&  Mother  ate; 
but  did  not  seem  to  like  her  supper;  poor 
Dorel  cha«ed  with  her  spoon  individual  bits 
of  crust  until  she  caught  them,  and,  when  she 
caught  them,  set  them  down  again.  When- 
ever her  fspoon  left  the  bowl  it  went  almost 
empty  on  its  expedition  to  her  lips.  Her 
share,  however,  was  not  left,  nor  Gottlieb's 
cither.  Five  busy  spoons  emptied  the  bowl 
and  scraped  its  sides,  and  then  were  them- 
selves -w^rapcd  clean  by  five  little  red  tongues. 
Gottlieb  all  the  while  provided  table  music, 
drumming  against  the  oven-sides  or  whistling 
to  himself. 

"  Children,  have  you  had  enough  ?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  they  answered,  half  aloud, 
•s  if  they  were  not  quite  certain  of  the  fact 
they  were  attesting.  Dorcl  said  grace  again, 
and  wai^  clearing  the  tabic,  when  the  mother 
said,  "  I  will  do  that  Go  you  and  put  the 
children  to  bed."  Dorel  Knew  what  was 
meant,  and  went  upstairs  with  the  children, 
trembling ;  one  holding  by  her  hand,  another 
lying  on  her  arm.     Poor  little  Dorcl! 

Tlic  mother  had  an  explanation — that  is 
to  say,  as  much  of  explanation  as  cmild  be 
had  with  a  sfc)li<l  man,  who  did  not  wtll  know 
his  own  humour.  She  ncciisud  him  of  being 
taken  up  with  tailor  >\rcnzers  daughter,  and 
of  being  contemptuous  and  calling  Dorel  a 
beggar.  Then  the  hone.st  woman  thought  lie 
was  no  right  man  to  be  her  daughter's  hus- 
band, when  he  h.id  (ho  spirit  to  say  that 
he  would  not  have  married  her  except  for 
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)orcl  was  hearing  the  children  say  their 
nightly  prayers  and  proverbs,  which  she  had 
aJwHvs  done  gently  and  helpingly ;  b\it  now  she 
was  letting  them  blunder  as  they  would.  The 
Other  children  cried  out  iiipon  Httl?  Fritz: 
"Dorel,  F'ritz  says  the  wrong  prayer;'*  then 
she  became  attentive  until  she  beard  (he 
house  door  violently  shut,  so  that  the  walls 
trembled,  and  upon  that  she  ran  down  stairs. 
"0,  mother,  what  have  you  done?  Is  Gott- 
lieb gone?" 

"  Yes  Dorel,  and  I  think  he  will  not  come 
back  asrain."    Then  Dorel  cried  bittcriy. 

"  III!  is  not  worth  n  drop  of  cold  water, 
child,"  said  the  good  woman.  "  It  is  an  escape 
for  yon.  lie  wovild  have  mndc  your  homo  a 
misery  if  you  had  nmrrit-d  him." 

"Ah,  mother,  you  iudgo  too  soon.  He 
is  not  bad,  and  I  love  nim  so  fondly."  The 
mother  gently  told  her  daughter  of  the  cruL'l 
things  Gottlieb  had  said ;  but  Dorel  had 
excuses  ready  for  all.     Gottlieb  had  been  her 
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love  and  hop« :  he  was  ber  love  sttH.  "  If  it 
is  my  sin,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  help  it ;  but  I 
never  felt  my  love  for  him  as  much  as  now — 
I  cannot  tell  you  why.  And  yet  I  think  it  is 
bcCAtisc  I  am  so  sorry  for  him." 

"  If  you  take  it  so,"  said  the  mother,  "  I 
agree  with  you.  For  surely,  unle.ss  Heaven 
be  merciful,  he  will  go  doggedly  to  his  own 
evil  end." 

"Just  80,  mother,"  Dorel  answered  quickly. 
"  And  the  mercy  of  Heaven  upon  one  creature 
is  sent  always,  you  know,  llirough  another. 
We  must  have  mercy  upon  Gottlieb." 

"What  can  you  do?  You  never  can  run 
after  him  ?     What  do  you  mean,  Dorcl  ? 

*'  I  do  not  know,  but  it  may  be  that 
shall.     One  thing  I  know  I  can  do  for 
and  I  will  do  that  to-night." 

"  And  what  is  that,  child  T" 

"  I  will  pray  for  him,"  said  the  simple  girl, 
and  fell  again  a-crying.  ~ 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  some  oi 
entered.      "If  that   should   be   lie  I"    en 
Dorel   in  sudden   terror.      "  No,"   said 
old  woman,  "only  his  good  or  evil   genii 
could  bring  him  tack  ;  the  good  would 
work  on  him  so  soon,  and  I  don't  thi 
bad  enough  to  come  back  and  do  evil, 
deed,  it   was  only  the  gooil-natured," 
Minel  who  halted  in,  and  who  wa.s  set  do' 
hospitably  by  the  stove,  and  had  the  tali 
drawn  so  that  she  might  rest  her  larne 
On  the  ledge  of  it.     She  was  a  little,  pal 
faced   lace-worker   of  Dorel'a   age ;    &    ut 
neighbour;  and  she  took  out  her  lace-piU 
which  she  had  brought  with  hiT.  and  Doi 
fitchcd  hers,  and  the  two  girl.-;  went   on 
the  pale  lamplight  with  their  endless  Wkji 
Minel  often  came  in  that  way  and  was  alwi 
welcome. 

"I  tlinught  Gottlieb  was  here,"  she 
but  aha  knew  better. 

"Gottlieb,"  answered  the  mother,  sharpl 
"  has  left  here  for  ever ;  and  if  you  like  hi 
Minel,  he  is  vours." 

"Too  late' in  the  field,"  said  Minel,  Uu 
iiig. 

"But  if  Dorel  is  content f"  the  mother 
askc<l. 

"Still,  too  late,"  answered  the  girl. 

"That  is  not  kindly  said,"  Dorel  ohjcci 
with   her   downcast   eves   upon    lier    wo 
"  what  m.iy  you  mean  f"     Minel  meant  ki; 
ness;  and,  with  hesitation,  told  how  she 
just  seen  Gottlieb  going  into  tailor  Won 
house;    how,  on   the  last  Sunday,   she   1l 
seen   him   at  a  dance  with  l^ailor  Wenwi 
daiifrhter,  fetching  beer  for  her  because  si 
could  nut  take  a  dram.     Poor  little  Doi 
te.irs  strtamed  over  her  glowing  cheeks.   " 
(he  bad  man  go,"  said  liermotlier,  "  v*«>u 
not  wsish  his  sins  out  with  crying.     It  w<hi 
be  belter  that  ho  cried  himself." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  mother," 
sobbed  ;  "  besides,  he  was  so  good  nlways, 
cannot  hive  become  bad  all  at  once." 

Minel    endeavoured,    however,    to    shoir 


her  friend  why  she,  for  her  part,  hud  not 
thought  Gottlieb  80  good  always.  Ho  was 
too  proud  of  his  house  and  bit  of  field ;  ho 
worked  at  his  joinery  us  if  he  could  live 
without  it;  and  people  did  MV,  that  he  must 
soon  needs  try  to  live  without  it,  for  his  little 
businesa  was  bcin{;  lost.  Dorel  was  too  cov 
and  innocent  she  feared.  Gottlieb  could  i^et 
on  fiiMter  with  the  tailor's  d.itighter,  who 
must  call  herself  Lisette  ;  because,  forsooth, 
Lisel  (Liz7.y)  was  not  fine  enough ! 

The  old  woman  next  cndcarourcd  to  show 
herdfiiightcrhowshe  had  secretly  grieved  nt, 
an  J  dreaded  Gottlieb's  boori.shiiessand  suUen- 
ness  of  tern  per.  At  last,  Mind  put  up  her  work. 
Dorel  did  not,  as  usual,  seek  to  delay  Ikt 
going.  When  she  was  gone,  the  old  wonwn 
took  the  hfind  of  licr  daughter  tondorly  nnd 
Dorel  fell  upon  her  ncrk  and  said,  "  Do  not 
bo  angry,  mother,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
think  hardly  of  Gottlieb." 

Thn-t  foolish  young  man  after  he  had  broken 
■ttith  his  sweetheart  went  to  the  public-house. 
There,  ho  sat  down  nt  the  table  with  u  highly 
distinguished  looking  person  :  very  lean,  with 
Bharp  nose  and  elbows,  and  n  yellow  skin, 
but  a  nio.-;t  dignified  air — the  tailor  Wenzel. 
He  wa.s  a  tailor  who  had  seen  the  world ; 
who  in  his  day,  as  ho  told  the  village  people, 
had  clothed  princes.  Wenzel  soon  found  by 
the  young  fellow's  condurt  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and,  although  Gottlieb  was  a.s  nidc  to 
him  a.s  he  had  been  to  Dorel's  mother,  he 
bore  with  the  ill  humour  and  did  liis  best, 
liko  a  good  father,  to  divijrt  the  youth 
into  the  .snares  of  Lisel.  lie  fished  with  the 
clumsiest  of  bait;  but  fine  angling  would 
have  been  lost  upon  Gottlieb,  a»  indeed  any 
kind  of  angling  might  have  been  ;  for  he  had 
then  only  one  notion  in  his  head.  Ilaring 
wronged  Dorel,  he  meant  she  should  repent 
it — for  he  still  clung  to  her  in  a  churlish 
way — and  his  one  lho<ight  that  ho  enjoyed 
over  hi.s  brandy  was  "  I'll  make  her  come 
after  me  yet."  The  tailor's  hints  were,  how- 
ever, so  fnr  in  accordance  with  the  yoiitli'.s 
mood  that  lie  adopted  the  advice  to  go, 
when  he  had  taken  a  full  dose  of  the  boM- 
noss  purchasuable  at  a  tavern,  to  the  tailor's 
house. 

There,  he  broke  in  abruptly  upon  Mother 
Wenzel  and  her  daughter ;  the  old  woman  in 
an  armchair  by  tho  stove  witli  a  pet  cat  upon 
her  lap  ;  Lisel  upon  a  stool,  reading.  When 
the  damsel  «»w  Gottlieb  she  uttered  a  sm.ill 
shriek  and  dragged  a  dirty  cloth  from  under- 
neath the  oven  which  she  throw  over  her 
shoulders,  dragged  about  with  alt  her  fin- 
gers in  her  hair,  and  said,  "  Good  gracious  I 
this  is  too  great  an  honour!  Ploaso  to  bo 
seated." 

"  If  Vm  not  disturbing  you,"  SMil  Gottlieb, 
placing  tumsclf  quite  at  his  case,  still  in  a 
dogged  w.'iy.  "  You  were  reading^  the  Bible 
or  the  byinn-book,  I  suppose?" 

"  Oil  dear,  no,"  said  Lisel,  asbaincd  of  the 
imputation,  and  quit*  eager  lorebutit  "The 


book  is  called  Rinaldo  Rinaldini.  Properly 
he's  a  robber;  but  so  very  nice.  And  Rosa — 
thati.s  Rinaldini's  love — she  has«i<rA  courage; 
and  the  Lion — that  is  Rinaldini — btyomes 
when  he  speaks  to  her  »ueh  a  lamb.  Doesn't 
he,  mother?" 

"That's  true,"  she  replied.  "Lisel  reads  so 
naturally." 

"(Jo  on,  then,"  said  Gottlieb.  "I'm  io 
the  mood  myself,  just  now,  to  be  a  Ruininf,  or 
what's  the  fellow's  name.  The  world's  too 
bad  for  me,  and  I've  broken  with  DoreL 
But  the  girl  shall  come  after  me  yet." 

"Broken  with  Dorel!" 

"  Yes.  She  is  too  proud,  and  her  mother 
]s  the  vilest  woman  in  the  world." 

"There  you  have  it  I"  said  old  Mother 
Wenzel.  "  Well  for  you,  you  are  out  of  the 
snare.  You  would  have  had  to  support  that 
entire  tribe  of  children.  Old  and  young  wero 
regularly  fisbing  for  you.  Such  arieh,  hand- 
some  son-in-law  is  not  to  be  had  every  day. 
But  what  will  you  do  now,  Gottlieb  ?  You 
can't  stay  as  you  are." 

"  .Vo,''  said  the  lout.  "  In  spile  to  Dorel, 
that  I  can't     So  I  come  here." 

Thu  mother  rose,  and,  gcutly  sliding  her 
belove<J  cut  down  to  the  ground,  in.iilu  the 
youii^  man  a  curtsey.  "Too  much  honour 
for  us  and  LLscl !"  Lisel  looked  upon  tho 
ground  and  fumbled  in  the  pages  of  Rinaldo, 
waiting  for  more  precise  communications. 
The  cat,  rubbing  against  the  visitor's  leg, 
received  a  kick,  and  departed  wailing.  "  Tho 
na.sty  creature  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wenzet, 
giving  the  lie  to  her  sympathy  with  Gottlieb 
by  caressing  her  afflicted  favourite.  Lisel 
li.stened  attentively  for  the  ne.xt  words  of  tho 
new  Rinaldo.  They  were:  "How  can  you 
keep  such  a  beast  of  a  cat?  It  shan't  come 
near  me.  I  can't  bear  dogs  either,  tho  bca.st3. 
Be.sides,  why  do  you  keep  cats  ?  What  arc 
mousetraps  for?  "  Tho  old  woman  sat  down 
with  a  grimace,  and  Lisel  began  reading 
viciously.  Gottlieb  pulled  out  hi.s  clay  pipe, 
filled  it,  lighteil  if,  and  composed  himself  witfi 
quiet  smoking,  "Ye.s,  yes,"  he  .wid  presently. 
"  Dorel  was  not  so  bad,  and  things  wouldn't 
have  gone  so  far  but  for  the  mother.  She 
was  too  bad  altogether ;  she  can  talk,  ay,  she 
can  talk  one's  heart  asunder.  But  Dorel 
shall  come  after  me  yet.     I  don't  care." 

The  old  woman  stroked  the  cat  that  was 
again  at  rest  upon  her  lap  ;  Lisel  read  on  ; 
but  both  women  were  at  heart  vesed  aad 
impatient :  "  Well,  to  be  sure,"  Gottlieb  con- 
tinued ;  "  Dorel's  properly  a  neat  girL  Be  she 
as  she  may,  I  should  like  to  sec  the  girl  that 
is  her  match.  And  what  I  like  in  her  is,  that 
she  can't  abide  beasts  of  cats,  who  do  nothing 
but  eat  np  one's  victuals."  Mrs.  Wenxel's 
wrath  thereupon  boiled  over,  but  she  -slill  pru- 
dently endeavoured  to  extract  from  On;  young 
m.an  some  definite  pledge  of  surreniii.'r  to  her 
Lisel.  Father  Wt'nKol,  coming  in  soon  aller 
from  the  tavern,  found  hi.s  household  in  dis- 
tress, his  daughter  in  despair  and  rago  behind 


theBtore,  and  his  wife  uttaclcing  the  obtuse 
youth  In  vuln.  Tailor  Wcnzcl  cauie  to  the 
rescue.  He  inguitcd  that  the  aflair  hail  all 
been  settled  between  fiitn  and  Gottlieb  at  tho 
tavern  ;  he  dragged  Lisel  out  of  her  hiding 
place  ;  he  gave  her  to  Gottlieb,  who  rcceiveu 
her  open  mouthed,  then  blessed  tbcin  both, 
and  told  his  wife  to  make  a  cup  or  two  of 
coffee. 

Next  Sunday  Gottlieb  had  his  triumph. 
That  is  to  $ay,  he  went  to  the  dance  arm  in 
arm  with  his  new  sweetheart  under  Dorcl's 
window.  He  had  meant  to  Sing  defiance  at 
tho  house  a*  ho  went  by,  but  his  heart  failed 
when  he  came  near  it,  and  he  hurried  away, 
drag/^ng  his  Liscl  aflir  him  in  an  ungainly 
fashion.  Lisel  looked  up  in  triumph  from 
among  the  roses  aud  forget-me-nots  inside 
her  bonnet. 

But  »ho  had  no  reason  to  enjoy  her  con- 
quest Gottlieb,  though  he  betrothed  himself 
for  three  long  years,  evaded  marriage.  After 
having  endured  his  rudeness  all  that  time,  in 
hope  of  being  one  day  mistre.i8  of  his  hou^o 
and  field,  Lisel  and  her  f:kmity  abanJoi^ed 
their  dosign.  Lisel  married  a  young  jour- 
neyman tailor,  who  camo  by  chance  into  the 
Tillage. 

Poor  little  Dorel  during  thos«  three  years 
worked  at  her  lace  pillow,  and  maintained  and 
comforted  her  mother.  She  shoved  no  ch«nge 
in  her  home-temper ;  and,  a>  the  scarcely  ever 
went  into  the  rillsgo  except  when  she  went 
to  church,  it  could  not  bo  said  that  she  was 
running  after  her  lost  swain.  Twice,  how- 
ever, during  that  time,  she  became  a  topic  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Two  suiton  offered  to 
take  Gottlieb's  place,  both  of  them  well  to 
do ;  one  of  them,  a  young  worker  in  the  mines 
who  had  lately  risen  to  the  rank  of  undcr- 
oreneer;  the  other,  no  loss  a  person  than  the 
aon  and  heir  of  tiie  village  innkeeper.  Dorul 
refused  them  both,  and  a  great  talk  arose 
upon  that  head.  Was  she  too  proud  ?  Did 
sho  want  Gottlieb  back  f  Was  there  some 
fine  gentlcmnn  in  tho  liackground  ?  Was  it 
tho  raotlicr  who  kept  her,  and  lived  upon 
her  f  Another  event  made  a  great  8cn)*ation. 
The  widow's  litUo  hut  was  the  la.st  house  in 
the  village.  A  hundred  paces  further  on 
the  rood  passed  through  a  thick  pine  forest, 
only  passable  by  foot-travcUers,  or  riders  who 
could  put  trust  in  their  horses.  One  evening, 
at  twilight,  the  widow's  fiuuily  was  alarmed 
by  a  cry  for  help  at  tho  door,  and  found  a 
horseman  who  had  come  in  firom  the  wood, 
and  stopped  at  the  first  house  in  the  agonies 
of  sudden  illness,  lie  was  bent  double  and 
was  stiff  upon  his  borso.  Dorel  mounted  a 
stool,  and,  steadied  by  her  mother,  lifted 
him  off,  and  took  him  in.  Sho  lef\  him  in  her 
mother's  care,  conducted  Lis  horse  to  the  inn, 
and  then  set  off  at  dusk  upon  a  mountain 
journey  to  the  nearest  doctor,  who  lived  six 
miles  distant.  The  slrangar  was  a  travelling 
merchant,  and  was  on  the  point  of  death. 
AAer  receiving  much  gentle  help,   he  be- 


queathed a  pocket-book  and  its  contents  to 
Don'].  With  more  gentle  help,  boweTer,  he 
recovered  ;  eventually,  ho  departed,  rcfu^^inf 
to  take  back  hia  gill,  which  was  then  founil 
to  contain  good  notes  for  tlirce  hundrci' 
dollars. 

"  Thank  Ueaven !"  said  tho  mother ;  "  now 
we  aro  at  the  end  of  trouble." 

"  Do  you  think  sot"  Dorel  answered  sor- 
row  fully.  "  It  seems  to  mo  that  now  our 
trouble  will  begin." 

itontlis  and  years  passed.     Tho  next  grc&t 
event  in  Dorel's  life  happened  in  winter  time, 
A   winter  in   the  upper  mountains   of  tb* 
Hartz,  Is  very  gloomy  and  very  comfertlccs 
Mountains  and  vallevs  lie  eovere<l  j'ards  <)eep 
with  snow;   roads   nave  vanished,   and   tb« 
traveller  on  unknown  ground  inmrs  a  riak 
of  breaking  through  int' I  liM 

Tho  larch  and  pinc-tr<  Ihaii 

lo.id  of  snow  whenever  lln-  n  mu  »r  ■':  -z 

and  tho  whole  forest  seen  at  a  di 
liko  a  dark  green  girdle  on  tho    ........... a 

sides.  Ravens  and  orowa  become  stilT  in  tha 
open  air,  and  ar«  found  fludrring  behind 
the  chimneys  of  huta.  Dut  of  the  rhimneTS 
rises  gray  sinoko  in  hoavy  piles  from  Ibe 
brushwood  mixed  with  dust  and  earth,  which 
forms  tho  fuel  of  the  peasants.  It  i>i  a  poor 
fuel  which  smokes  much  and  bums  with  a  sup- 
pressed dull  glow  on  their  hearths.  Ice  it 
very  thick  on  the  little  windows,  and  such 
light  as  they  can  ever  admit  is  lemoned  by  the 
heap  of  straw  and  refuse  that  rests  against 
tho  walla  outside,  and  rises  higher  than  \h<t 
window-lcdgo.  There  is  a  solemn  silence  oo 
the  mountains,  only  broken  bv  the  sledges  «| 
tho  charcoal  burners,  or  the  skimming  OTer  ()m 
hard  snow  of  some  light  sleigh  that  belongs 
to  a  more  wealthy  mountaineer. 

AficT  a  month  of  hard  frost  came  a  stormy 
but  too  warm  south  wind,  threatening  a  rapid 
thaw.  TIluw  on  the  mountains  bririga  with 
it  unusual  perils.  Fields  of. snow,  truTeraed 
cosily  in  frosty  weather,  yield  in  cntiol 
places  under  the  traveller's  foot ;  out!  he  it 
perhaps  plunged  into  a  mountain  torrent,  or 
futis  into  a  prison  with  four  wollt  of  aaow, 
which  he  attempts  in  vain  to  scale,  and  W 
twven  which  he  perishes. 

On  such  a  day,  Dorel  had  been  workinr  for 
a  looe  time  silently  over  her  laoe-pillow: 
not  telling  tales,  as  she  did  usually,  to  th« 
younger  children. 

"  Li  anything  tho  matter,  Dorel  ?" 

"  Xo,  mother ;"  but  she  answered  as  if 
with  her  mind  abroad. 

"  You  do  not  talk.    What  oils  you,  child  f" 

Dorel  owned  that  she  felt  ailiM,   thoo^ 
sho  knew  not    how.     Sho  was    olBtartie^ 
she  said.     She  dreaded  some  evil,  she  knew 
not  what      Tho   mother  tlioughl   it 
be   heartburn.     Dorel  thought  it  mli 
heartburn,   for    her    heart    felt   bad. 
thought   she  would  be   better  in  the 
air.     It  needed  some  persuasion  to  get  loiw 
to  go  abroad,  because  tho  mountain  wo*  Hfi 
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gafb.  At  lut  her  mother  suggested  that  it 
was  a  long  time  since  sliu  liad  paid  the  mi- 
nister a  visit,  nnd  that  if  dho  went  into  the 
village  she  would  still  be  among  people. 
Dortt  threw  a  frock  oTerhtT  shoulders,  which 
served  as  cloak,  and,  pulling  part  of  it  as  a 
hood  0¥er  her  head,  drew  it  together  under 
her  chin,  and  looked  out  of  it  lovingly  at  her 
mother,  with  her  fresh  wholcHome  face  and 
kindly  btark  eyes,  liko  the  pretty  girl  she 
was ;  then  hurried  out.  "  God  forgive  my 
sin!"  she  said  when  she  was  out  of  doors. 
"  It  is  the  flrst  lie  I  over  told  mother.  But 
I  saw  him  go  into  the  wood  this  morning,  and 
he  has  not  come  back." 

"She  ghall  cotnc  after  mo  yet,"  Gottlieb 
had  said. 

Dorel  followed  a  path  made  b?  the  hand- 
aledgcs,  that  went  from  the  village  to  the 
wood.  From  the  trees  through  which  the 
wind  was  howling,  the  snow  fell  in  dull  heavy 
lump.';  about  her,  and  she  heard  the  hoarse 
crows  crying  hungrily.  When  sh«  passed 
beyond  the  track  of  the  sledges,  her  feet  sank 
deeply  in  the  snow  as  she  worked  on  with 
anxious  haste.  At  last  she  stopped  and 
looked  about  her.  She  felt  sure  that  sho  waa 
in  the  ni-igUbourhood  of  a  small  chasm  called 
the  Scliieferbruch.  Thence  homo,  sho  knew 
her  way.  If  sho  could  but  descend  it!  For 
that  was  the  pit — about  thirty  yards  deep — 
into  which  she  had  felt  that  Gottlieb  might 
have  fallen.  "  With  the  help  of  Heaven,  I  will 
venture,"  she  easclaimcd,  and  struggled  on 
till  she  found  det-p  footsteps  that  crossed  her 
path.  At  once  she  pursued  their  track.  At 
one  phce  the  traveller  had  fallen.  Farther 
on,  something  dark  lay  in  a  hollow — a  fur 
cap.  She  wrung  her  hands.  It  was  his  cap, 
given  to  him  by  herself  last  Christmas  four 
years. 

From  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  at  last  Dortl 
looked  down  on  a  black  object,  silent  under 
all  her  cries.  Sho  knelt  waist-deep  in  snow, 
and  prayed  for  a  good  angel  to  help  her. 
"Gottlieb  I"  sho  cried  again;  "  if  you  do  not 
answer,  may  my  sin  be  forgiven — I  shall 
throw  myself  down  to  you  among  the  snow  I" 
She  then  heard  a  low  wailing;  and,  com- 
mending to  God  her  mother,  the  widow,  and 
her  household,  sho  ventured  to  descend,  and 
atrugglo  for  her  lover's  life.  Thrusting  her 
arms  into  the  snow  when  she  was  falling — 
climbing,  rolling,  sometimes  buried  nearly  to 
the  chin— Dorel  camo  to  the  bottom  safely, 
and  flung  herself  on  Gottlieb's  body. 

He  still  lived.  With  glo>ving  hands  she 
cleared  away  the  snow  in  which  ho  wa* 
imbedded.  She  rubbed  his  temples ;  and, 
baring  molted  water  by  putting  snow  into 
her  handi),  she  stooped  to  him  and  let  it  flow 
botwcL'n  his  lips*  When  his  eyes  opentd,  and 
his  chfst  began  to  heave,  she  uttered  a  loud 
cry  of  joy,  and  tried  to  lift  him  by  tlie 
choulders;  for  ho  had  no  strength  to  help 
himself 

Then  she  remembered  that  she  had  a  crust 


in  her  pocket  which  she  had  picked  up 
when  it  had  been  left  by  one  of  the  children 
in  the  bedroom.  Gottlieb  had  no  strength 
to  bito  it.  "  You  will  turn  against  it, 
Gottlieb,  but  there  is  no  other  help,  she  said, 
with  a  smile;  and  she  bit  the  bread  herself, 
and  so  stood  over  him,  and  fed  himcarefully,  as 
a  bird  feeds  her  young.  Then,  when  he  could 
better  use  his  limbs  and  st£ind  upright,  she 
bade  him  stamp  upon  the  ground, and  stamped 
before  him  merrily.  At  last  they  were 
able  to  climb  up  together  out  of  the  Schicfcr- 
bruch,  and  Gottlieb  was  led  by  Dorel  home- 
wanl.  When  they  got  into  the  track,  there 
was  Minel's  little  brother  Karl  to  be  seen 
turning  a  corner  with  a  hand-sledge.  "  See," 
she  said,  Liughing,  "  theru  is  a  carriage  wait- 
ing for  you  r  She  told  Karl  that  he  must 
lend  his  sledge  and  strength,  to  help  in  carry- 
ing the  sick  man  home.  Gottlieb  was  put, 
whetlitr  he  would  or  no,  into  the  dray;  and 
Dorel,  when  she  had  taken  the  frock  from  her 
head  and  shoulders  to  throw  over  the  young 
man's  breast  and  flice,  started  with  Karl  in  the 
sledge.  It  was  a  fine  sight  for  the  villagers 
when  Dorel  was  i!een  dragging  Gottilcb  out 
of  the  forest  She  looked  at  nobody,  and 
cared  for  nobody,  conveyed  him  up  to  his  own 
door,  committed  him  to  the  care  of  his  house- 
people,  ordered  peppermint  tea  to  be  made 
for  him,  and  bade  them  nut  him  instantly  to 
bed.  Then  she  went  home,  still  glowing 
from  the  exercise. 

"  Thank  Crod,  Dorcl,  you  arc  hom^  at  last 
Where  have  j"ou  beuu '(" 

"  Xfothcr,"  she  said,  with  emotion,  "  it  was 
well  that  I  Went !  But  make  me  a  cup  of 
coffee.     I  am  chilled." 

"  You  shall  have  that,  at  once,"  said  the 
widow,  setting   iii»tantly  to   work  upon  it 

"  But  what  has  happened  to  you?" 

"Nothing  to  me.  But,  I  was  in  time  to 
save  a  man  who  was  half-frosen  in  the 
Schieferbruch." 

"  Who  was  it?"  the  mother  asked.  Dorcl 
turned  aside  with  scarlet  clieuks  and  teara ; 
but  said  at  last  with  forced  indifTereuce,  "  It 
was  Gottlieb,  mother." 

"What I  Gottlieb!  the  bad  manl  HeaTcn 
only  knows,  my  child,  what  sort  of  stuff  your 
heart  is  made  of" 

Gottlieb  had  been  on  his  way  to  the  next 
yillage  to  take  the  measure  of  a  child's  coffin, 
when  he  was  caught  in  a  thick  snowstorm 
and  mis.sed  his  path.  When  the  storm  was 
over,  ho  had  stag-crcd,  half-faint,  thrmigh 
the  deep  snow,  until  at  last  he  full  when 
Dord  found  him.  Safe  at  home  in  bod,  of 
course  after  what  had  happened,  he  repented 
heartily  of  his  behaviour  to  Dorel.  Dorel, 
of  course,  would  come  or  send  to  ask  how  ha 
got  on ;  then  he  would  make  amends  to  her. 
But  Dorel  did  not  come  or  .send  to  ask  bow  be 
got  on.  When  he  was  up  again  and  should 
have  gone  like  a  man  to  own  his  obligation  to 
hi'r  nnd  confess  his  evil-doing,  he  was  too 
proud.    He  resolved  lo  write.     The  ink  was 
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dry  in  the  little  bottle  that  hung  br  the  wall ; 
but  bo  pot  up  »  brown  broth  in  it  with 
crater.  Then,  as  he  founil  no  pnpcr  in  the 
house,  he  tore  out  a  mouldy  tty-U-nt  Ihiui  his 
hymn-book,  ami  wrote  upon  thaL  Having 
written  his  note,  he  folded,  scnlcd  it  with 
glue  out  of  his  pot,  and  sent  it  by  his 
uindlady. 

It  was  the  firRt  letter  Dorel  crcr  had 
received  from  anybody,  and  she  took  it  with 
astonishment  and  reverence.  "  I  don't  feel, 
mother,  as  if  I  ou);bt  to  read  it  to  myself  I 
will  read  it  to  you."     It  was  the  following : 

•'  D«ar  Dorti, 

"  i  h«re  your  fV-ock  with  which  you 
covered  me  wheooutorihoSchiefcrbruch.  Sarely 
yon  WHUC  it,  and  1  hnvo  KOtavthln;;  lo  tell  vou 
which  yoor  mother  miut  not  heiir.  So  when  the 
brIU  chime  in  the  •ventug,  you  know  where, 
namely,  behind  the  mill, 

"  I  remnin 

"  Yonr  loving  Gottlieb." 

It  is  not  needful  to  relate  the  mother's 
IVTsth  at  this.  "  Be  easy,  mother,"  Dorel 
said.  "  I  have  served  four  years  for  Gottlieb, 
and  am  not  ashamed ;  perhaps  Qotllic-b  can 
scrre  four  years  for  me,  but  not  in  the  way 
of  that  letter;  that  will  not  do,  I  am  no 
Rachel,  mother  darling,  but  if  I  am  only 
Leah,  Gottlieb  can  bo  a  Jacob.  I  abide  by 
that" 

Gottlieb  adorned  himself  to  meet  his  lovo 
in  the  luillor's  meadow,  where  they  had  met 
in  old  times  twice  before,  and  where  he  hnd 
been  vexed  with  her  for  bringing,  first  htr  bro- 
ther George  as  her  comjianion,  and  next  the 
bune  Minel.  No  Dorel  appeared.  It  was  her 
prfde,  he  said.  It  was  her  three  hundred  dol- 
krs.  Ue  was  poorer  than  he  had  been,  for 
bis  trade  w.rs  almost  gone.  What  did  he  care 
for  her?  So  he  went  home  sullen.  Ne.xl 
day,  he  lied  Dorel's  frock  in  an  old  hand- 
kerchief and  sent  it  to  her  by  the  Inndlndy, 
hoping  still  that  she  mif»ht  bring  him  hack 
■oine  iiie.'i.sajise.  But  the  frock  was  taken 
and  the  handkerchief  returned,  and  nothing 
nid. 

Then  Gottlieb  began  to  put  himself  in 
Dorel's  way,  to  pass  her  in  the  road  and  say, 
"  Good  morning  I"  when  8he  went  to  church  ; 
he  always  had  a  courteous  echo  to  his  greet- 
ing and  no  more.  Furthermore,  he  posted 
himself  close  before  her  scat  at  church.  She 
looked  at  the  miiiisler  and  never  once  at 
him!  The  foolish  fellow  I  If  ho  had  but  gone 
with  the  right  word  in  his  mouth,  to  her 
cottage  door !  lie  persuaded  Mind  to  sound 
her  friend.  Dorel,  discovering  that,  was 
indignant  for  some  minutes.  (Jottlieb  then 
frequented  lavenis,  neglected  work,  danced 
with  Liscl :  who,  though  mniTied,  was  still 
a  great  dancer,  and  wha  had  become  able 
to  take  stronger  drink  thirn  beer.  He  ran 
into  debt,  borrowed,  sold  his  field,  and 
hurried  desperately  to  ruin. 

There  id  only  one  soul  ia  tUe  world  that 
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can  save  Gktttlicb,"  said  Minel  one  day.  "  He 
is  brought  to  this,  through  love  of  you,  and 
through  despair." 

"  And  why,"  Dorel  answered,   "  shoqid 

do  evil  for  the  love  of  n\c  ?     It  would  be  l     

sin   if   I  made  any  man  do  ill  who   lovej^ 
me.     \a  for  despair,  I  do  not  know  what 
he  despairs  of;    he  has  never  said  a  word 
to  me.'' 

"  But  you  know,  Dorel,  that  he  ia  rui 
for  love  of  you,  and  because  you  will 
nothing  to  do  with  him.      His  house,  to 
going   to   be   seized   for  his   debts,    and 
must  go   in  to   the   poor-bouse  or — or 
himself." 

"  You  say,  ilinel,  that  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  Heaven  knows  I  should 
hare  happier  years  behind  me  if  I  had  felt 
so.  And  I  should  think  it,  for  myself,  a,  gnat 
sin  even  to  suppose  that  I  ninist  he  wicked 
because  I  am  pained  by  love  for  '     ly, 

I  think  th.Ht  ought  rather  to  m'l'  nt 

And  how  do  you  know,  Minel,  tiiat  «iouiicb 
really  loves  me  ?" 

"  AV'hy,  you  must  own  yourself  that 
cares  for  you  only." 

"  I  atn  a  miserable  woman  I"  excJati 
Dorel  weeping  bitterly;  "am  T  so  bad 
godless  that  I  am  to  be  won  by  defy 
Ileavcn  f  No,  Minel.  Mr  heart  is  only  tooy 
too  cheap,  when  it  is  to  \>c  had  for  a  sin^e 
spoken  word.  But  Gottlieb's  is  not  a  good 
way  of  courting." 

"  .\nd  can  you  see  him  put  into  the 
house  r' 

"  Yes,  I   can,  and  marry   him   from 
poor-house.     I  feel  as  though  he  must  needs 
come  to  that  before  his  heart  is  softened.'" 
"  Let  mo  tell  Gottlieb  what  you  say  i" 
"  You  might  have  told  him  of  your  o« 
heart  what  to  do;  but  you  mu.st'  take 
word  from  mc.      It  is  Gottlieb  who  roust  J 
the  first  to  speak." 

Gottlieb's  house  and  goo<is  were  sold 
auction  ;  they  were  bought  by  the  justice  & 
two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 

A  year  aftorward.s,  a  poor  old  woman  camt 
to  Dorel's  cottage,  with  a  kind  greeting  from 
Gottlieb,  and  an  entreaty  that  she  would 
up  to  the  poor-house,  for  (hut  be  would 
to  speak  to  her  before  he  dit-d. 

"What  do  you  say!     Die!"  crieJ   Doi 
in  great  terror.      "I  never  heard    that 
was  ill." 

"He's  going  fast,"  said  the  nurse  care 
"  I  do  as  I  can,  but  it's  of  no  use." 
"  It  cannot  be  I     What  has  happened  f* 
"  lie  went  out  eight  days   ago,  and  cai 
back  yesterday  as  if  his  lungs  were  tiedi 
witli  a  cord.     lie  wants  the  s.icmment,  i 
wants  3'ou  aiiJ   ynur  mother.       .X^^  j,g 
nothing  to  cover  him   I've  lent  liiai  an 
gown ;  but  it  is  sharp  cold  up  there." 

iJorcl  WAS  gone  while  the  wom.<ia  em 
crying,  "  Wait  till  my  mother  conies  ho 
and  then  tell  her," 
The  poor-bouse  was  a  mnd  hut  foria&iri 
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single  chamber.  There  was  atniw  spreatl  on 
a  rude  vrorm-eaten  bedstead,  and  Gottlieb, 
w.istcd  and  ragged,  lay  on  the  strsw :  half 
covered  by  tlie  patched  gown  of  the  nurse. 

This  WAS  a  pjcat  sorrow  for  Dorcl.  But 
when  at  Inst,  iiftcr  their  few  first  words,  ho 
asked  her  for  pardon,  she  bent  over  him,  and 
said,  "  lie  who  sees  all  thin^  knows  that  I 
have  nothing  to  panJon.  You  have  made  mc 
sorry  because  yoa  wore  blind.  A  year  ago, 
if  you  had  turned  into  the  right  course,  wc 
might  both  have  been  happy.  I  never  have 
Ihonr^ht  hardly  of  ynxi,  Gottlieb;  I  havfl 
loved  you  more  dearly  than  you  know.  I 
knew  ynii  loved  me  m  the  bottom  of  your 
heart.  I  bought  your  cottage  with  my  money 
— only  my  mother  and  the  justice  knew  of 
that :  and  if  you  ha«I  come  and  said  to  roe, 
'  I  will  defy  Qo<J  no  more  and  put  a-Midc  my 
stubbornness ;'  on  that  day  I  would  have 
given  you  back  the  house  and  would  have  be- 
come your  wife.     But  it  was  not  to  be." 

"  Now  I  see  all,"  he  said.  "  Alas,  my  heart, 
and  now  it  t.s  too  late." 

"  No !  not  too  late,"  said  Dorcl.  "  Still  in 
good  time,  Gottlieb,  with  you  dies  all  my 
hapjtinesa-  in  this  world.  1  shall  work  alone 
until  the  cnrl.  Rut  you  will  leave  me,  now, 
fl  holy  memory  and  a  blessed  hope,  Qottlieb. 
I  will  elo.';e  your  eyes  to-day.  Uereaflcr  may 
you  be  sent  to  open  mine !" 

The  sacrament  was  brought,  and  Gottlieb 
died  and  Dorcl  clo.scd  his  eyes. 

Yeara  still  ran  on,  and  Dorel's  mother  died, 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  married  away 
from  her.  She  was  left  to  the  last,  quietly 
working  at  her  lace  pillow,  alone  in  the  old 
bouse. 


MOTLEY. 

Biir<jax  a  world  af  tretnoloui  gnea  balie, 

Whono  stiglitMt  motion  made  un  leap  and  »tart, 

And  nadge  with  elltowi  eloquent  (\a  ways 
That  bo;«  drive  expcoCiutou  U>  the  heart ', 

Uolike  the  eliqnotte  of  later  dnyn 

Wliich  miiMe*  oft  it)  uini  (torn  too  much  art,) 

Eaoli  other's  aching  ribs,  ia  [<lciuure'a  search 

"We  sat,  thrco  youn^tcrs  fresh  from  school  and 
birch. 


The  curtain  of  the  myi>terici«  beforii  us 
Hitnsr  with  a  solemu  tea^v  of  nil  it  knew ; 

The  (rnllery  jrods  and  ehnndclier  flnmed  o'er  ns, 
Like  an  Olyrapaa  glorious  to  the  view. 

Wa  heard  the  froqiiont  noctur  pop,  and  chorus 
ShrlHini;  aloud,  impatient  for  ita  duo. 

T^me  and  the  Addlers,  in  dumb  concert  pIsTing, 

B«emed  for  oar  speciid  wretchedness  dafajlDg. 


Sudden  the  tialclinir  of  a  mystic  bell 

ProclaiinOil  the  prcjiirali'ju*  wcTo  oomplote. 

And  throiiL,''h  tho  green  baiio  sent  a  shuddering 
"pell 
That  took  ni*  for  the  time  half  off  our  feet : 

Theourtoia  curled,  and  with  n  L'radunI  swell 
Bose.    Ah  I  who  sluiil  i>sy  wli.it  sii(ht  did  (rreet, 

As  orchestra  end  (rullcry  ceased  their  wraneles, 

OTo  guxo  on  ((lory,  gorgcoii«ae»#,  nod  spangles ! 


A  plitterini^  lady  with  a  silver  wnnd, 
Whieh  (oh,  how  (fnicerullyl)  »h«  softly  »wny'd 

To  inn»io,  with  tlie  aiiialloiit  whitettt  liund, 
Stood  in  the  opviiiuK  of  an  oiocnild  irlade. 

Behind  her,  briirlitly  BroupCfl,  a  fairy  Vwnd, 
Eacli  inclinntiiin  of  Tior  iinn  oboy'd. 

And  like  a  (rlidin^  luntre  forth  did  flow, 

Ur  liko  a  wlziird  top  spun  on  tiptoe. 

Ilcr  mortal  enemy,  a  iniphty  drsjron, 
Too  base  liis  bcaitly  entrance  to  announce, 

.Surnrisod  her.     In  one  claw  ho  clutched  a  flagon, 
The  other  held  her  tightly  by  the  floanco 

(ThreatoninK'  to  Icive  her  soon  wilhoac  a  rag, 
In  spitcofoor  low-muttered  wrath  aad  tV'ownii), 

Tiicii  drew  her  quickly  to  his  losthsome  cavern, 

Stored  grim  with  evil  spirits  like  a  tavern. 

But  her  good  irentai  ris<nir  on  a  iihell 
An  Aphroditu  rtue  (yet  fur  more  fuiri. 

lJ4«»olvod  till)  power  ol'tho  magician  fell. 
And  Kent  hun  shivering  down  t«  sulpUurooa 
air. 

Then  nil  tiioso  Indies,  iaaning  from  the  boll 

Of  miiiiy  a  droopinir  flower,  curinsr'd  her  there, 

Like  lininun  loaves  round  sgiiie  ani{elic  rose, 

Tbey  linked  their  arms  and  quivered  ou  Uieir  toes 

She  irazod,  and  gazed  direct  upon  as  three. 
With  worlds  of  uiiinlclligihio  meiming; 

Above  thctn  like  a  iiilver-<eof)  birch  trco 
(llorrihlB  simile  '.),  in  beauty  lonninif — 

IjOiiniriji  tuv.-nrcN  at  wistfully,  while  we. 
All  iHtAliluliieu  from  boyish  ardour  weuning, 

•S)ia<loweU  the  pit  in  answer,  clapping  red, 

TIU  the  iiuuks  entered,  and  her  figure  fled. 

Oh  wondrous  length  of  nose  !    Oh  brondth  oi  cheek 
Wlio>o  bloom  all  mortal  rivalry  deQes ! 

Oapaolty  of  month,  and  body  i<loek  1 
(111  hu'.'oona  hi'iiil,  and  monntrou<  goggle  eyes  I 

Tho  tickle  ofhito  Inughtor  snrc  it  wcuk 
To  that  which  your  uppoarunco  first  bids  rise. 

Lord  !     bow  we  laughed  !     Meantime,  denieunour 
solenm 

Marked  the  gr«ut  pate  npon  the  puny  column. 

Fair  Rosamond,  embowered  by  ro^-al  Harry, 
Upon  tho  halooMV  her  flowor-pots  waters. 

A  broail  Scotfh  colonel,  intent  to  marry. 
(Wliose  claymore  osoh  auaoen  opponent  skngh- 
tors), 

Fired  with  impatient  love,  no  more  can  tiurry, 
But  liopos  to  take  by  force  this  worn  of  Jangh 
tera. 

He  scales  her  window  st«>althily  on  the  sea-aide ; 

Sagiunona  Harry  wooing  her  on  the  aide. 

She  selzps,  mmt  alert,  the  colonel's  ladder. 
And  flings  him  olfto  court  (he  willing  billow, 

Whereon  he  fulln;  and,  like  some  briny  bladder, 
Float.4,  the  while  \nn  men  !,et  up  a  hillo ! 

And  dr,ig  him  up  iho  friemJIy  bttach.  a  sadder 
If  not  a  wiser  Gael.     Down  like  a  willow 

Hangs   bis  proud  plaid.      He,  with  a  tnonstroua 
spoon, 

SnuQli  his  wide  nose,  and  eneezoa  to  the  noon. 

Great  Harry,  ntidorneath  her  oaloony, 
Luli-'s  to  hur  ^iifily  II  liwcol  serciiada  ; 

When,  lo  I  the  flow'er-p  it  that  *lio  wnters  f>*c, 
Falls  from  it*  pert-h  and  fl.xc4  on  his  head  ! 

A  right  rcwnr'i  of  niuighty  m-ijcHty 
Caught   in   its  trap.     Uut  what  more  need   tM 
said ! 

riown.  Harlequin,  and  Puntaloon  in  station, 

Startle  ns  all  by  wondrons  tmnsfomiatiod. 
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Ah,  Clo«rn!  with  wUat  a  welcome  wort  llioii  grecUd, 
iiaiiad  like  it  b«ro  to  itotiie  ti|;hted  nty. 

And  Panuloon,  old  tool !  for  ev«r  trc«U<i 
Horribly  ill,  >u>d  lookiofr  Qot  forpilj. 

DiftinoDd-vul  lUrlequiu,  wilh  uui^ic  beatod, 
]>aiit  loveJ,  yet  lucliicst,  as  in  oouiinlU«e 

We  three  «cknowled)(od  wheo  the  play  iru  OTer, 

For  be  waa  ColambinQ'a  »<<c«pted  lover. 

Shnll  Clown  for  «ver  rest  unsiin?  of  bard  I 

HU  notable  profnnility  of  pn«Ket, 
At  ooo*  a  Rardeii  and  a  ponltry  yard ; 

Btorod  aMrelljr  with  omuker,  aaalb,  aodrookal; 
StUlyawningiit  abyt>n:  •■•'■■  '■•-:  li. 

Eaonf^htomakeoJI  '  'rikeUi«irdo«ket, 

For  eTerr  kind  of  bil.!  .ble. 

With  a  digaatiOD  perfootly  incredible. 

Choice  K>o  ofMerotirr,  whose  cool  mendacily 
Delighted  ns,  doli);ht*  u»  in  perapeotlve. 

The  lawa  are  not  for  one  of  thy  oafiaoity ; 
Thoa  bidd'st  deflanue  to  the  'cats  deteetiva, 

60  iadiscriuiiuute  iu  thy  voracity. 
Save  when  Uy grumbler*  giving  Hharp  eorreetSr*, 

Thj  Suieof  bnunonrir^Men  aire  brln^  baoki^faln, 

And  Mad«  iia  wandering'  in  that  dreamy  traok 
agaSo. 

"niau  art  not  Aesh  and  bone  ;  no  wife  hast  thoa 
Who  watobei  sbudderingly  the  magio  leap. 

With  bands  clasped  doao,  Mid  anxious  furrowed 
brow, 
Oodping  to  think  thnt  life  ihonld  bo  »o  obeap. 

No  little  onaa  aleap  in  thy  homeatoad  now, 
Wboae  daily  bread  thy  nightly  riaka  do  reap  ; 

£)•«  an  thou  auob  a  fighter  in  our  buttle 

Aa  seldom  yet  hoard  arma  and  harnesa  rattle. 

In  vain  of  Ibeo  tboy  write  the  grave  biogrnpby, 
Telling  an  tlion  wert  mortal  and  knew  pnin  ; 

Thon  liveat  in  a  world  roraoto  from  eeogrnphy, 
Somewbero  betwoco  our  earth  and  the  iiinne — 

To  the  blithe  adoleaouut'd  mixed  uoiiniogruphy 
Familiar:  o'er  thy  grave  no  slurry  vruin, 

When  niiilnlghlwhi«pcrs»oftiu  bright  wheel  ratl.i, 

Oh  vernal  presence  to  oar  paaniug  sooU  I 

80  langh,  and  have  onr  lovo  t    Bc'at  tbmi,  indeed, 
Mortal  as  w«,  Oh  whither  ihall  we  turn, 

When  the  young  Sower*  of  life  are  choked  with 
weed, 
For  one  thing  faithrul  in  our  oshy  um  f 

Tlie  gnyeet  piper  on  onr  haraan  reed, 
Of  him  the  andde»t  leason  muat  we  learn  I 

Alas  I  that  be  should  e'er  belie  bia  paint  1 

Uumaniiy  aoem»  iu  bim  almost  a  lamt. 

Boyhood  and  Manhood  have  their  aeparato  clown, 
And  hard  wb  find  it  from  the  first  to  part ; 

Fot  tenderly  to  thn  latter,  when  well  known, 
We  clinir,  for  he  is  of  na,  and  the  heart 

la  not  begniled  by  fancy.    CJieor  the  town 
For  cniny  a  weak,  old  favourite  aa  thon  art. 

We  owe  thee  muob  ;  unsrataful  would  not  bo  ; 

And  will  remember  thy  humanity. 


THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  OLD 
MAGICIAN. 

■WnitTiiEii  from  the  realms  of  magie,  self 
brought,  or  perchance,  by  somo  involuntary 
intuitive  AhracaiJnbnv  of  iny  own  BccWrntall}' 
invoked  ;  whether  from  the  tniistj  recesses  <if 
my  old  books  in  the  dusty,  legend.iry  corner 
yonder,  or  whether  merely  from  tho.se  inner- 


most chambers  of  the  brain,  nrbithcr  th« 
Btrmy^  ofl-timcs,  lo  Mek  for  tlml  which  n«i 
W»s;  whether  from  all,  or  »ny,  or  none 
these  haunts,  still  there  came,  lately,  and  1 
down  over  ftg&inst  me  the  old  Magician, 
had  nor  white  beard,  nor  wand,  nor  cal 
listic  Dgurfs  inscribed  on  his  dre&s ;  he  1 
not  ionell  sulphureous,  nor  did  my  lamp  Ik 
blue  at  Ilia  approach.  Yet  he  was  a  p 
Rcnce,  in  which  was  power  and  wisdom  ■ 
knowludgo,  and  an  importunity  of  cbami 
which  the  deafest  adder  must  hare  UstcD 
perforce.  And  there  cntne  out  of  him 
Toice,  wildly  saying :  I  am  that  false  bdl 
as  old  almost  as  true  belief,  and,  though  fill 
not  incompatible  with  the  existence  ofj 
Teracious  brollier.  I  aiu  that  superstit: 
bncy,  or  imagination,  or  Qction,  aa  ja 
your  clemency  or  sercrity,  may  cutl 
which  you  have  dwelt  upon  and 
and  nourished  against  your  reason, 
your  convictions,  against  your  cxpcrteo 
sinco  it  was  said,  "  Let  there  b«  light,'] 
Binc«  light  was. 

Unembodied  aa  I  am  (thus  to  me  1 
MagicianX  I  ^et  take  interest  in  the  1 
of  the  material  world.  I  peruse,  not 
qucntly,  the  hebdomadal  productions  of  J 
press,  and  among  other  pcrio<lie«L3  I  ofl 
SCO  the  one  to  which  you  contribute.  Inflal 
with  conceit,  and  blinded  by  opiniation,  jr 
lately  undertook  to  conmiiserate  and  to  j  ' 
out  as  a  Case  of  Roal  DistresH,  one 
Mabel,  a  shidlcss  jade,  calling  h»rB«lf 
of  the  extinct  kingdom  of  Fiiiryland — a  kii 
doin  r«:ently  blotted  out  froiii  the  map 
the  united  efforts  of  the  XIarch  of  Intcfh 
Transntlantic  Go-a-headism,  nnd  the  Soej 
for  the  DilTusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  K 
said,  truly,  that  Queen  Mas  had  not  a  al 
to  stand  upon,  that  she  was  broug-bt  vcryk 
that  she  was  .sadly  reduced.  I  admit  all  U 
The  nonsensical  kingdom  of  Fairyla 
deserve<ily  dismembered,  and  its  subjec 
legated  to  the  ballets  of  the  London  the. 
thcrc  to  wave  branches  of  red  foil,  and  an 
— while  their  hcarti  ache — for  fourteen  al 
lings  a  week,  finding  their  own  sboca  1 
stockings.  Hut,  my  son  (the  Macidao  I 
came  familiar),  you  have  cnormoiu^ 
rated  the  power  and  influence  of  Quct_ 
You  have  a.scribcd  to  her  territories  an 
sals  she  never  posiscssed,  and  that  nererl 
in  the  remotest  degree,  tributary  to  her. 
gave  her  as  licgtM,  demons,  dwarfs,  dr 
dwcrgars,  horrible  spectres  and  creation 
belong  only  unto  rao — the  Magician. 
have,  not  of  malice  I  hope,  but  inadv„ 
confmmdcd  the  kingdom  of  Fairyland! 
the  far  more  (once)  potent,  far  moi 
trc-sed,  far  more  reduced  kingdom  of 
I  am  the  case  of  real  distress,  t 
Maj^ician  without  a  shoe  to 
My  jlory  is  departed— mine,  Ick 
Maj;ician. 

Before  faydom  existed,  was  Magic,  L 
erect,  weird,'  inscrutable.     M.igic  stood  { 
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dftrk  cave  of  Bndor,  when  the  ghost  of  Sstrouel 
IrcinljlcJ  in  tlic  lurid  air,  and  scared  Saul's 
eyebttlla.  Whuti  the  Israelites  wandered 
in  the  dcsvrt  my  cnkgicians  held  dark  and 
fearsome  sway  in  the  wicked  lands  of  Canaan. 
They  presided  over  the  ghastly  rites  of 
Moloch  ;  they  wrought  enchantments  among 
the  Aiiiftlekitcs,  the  Amorites,  the  Jcbus)te«, 
and  the  Ilittitcs.  In  Judeo,  in  Persia,  in 
Clialdea,  my  Magic,  my  Maf^cians,  worked 
signs  and  wonders  (false  but  fearful)  through 
long  ages.  Wise  men,  soothsayers,  sorcerers, 
and  astrologers,  were  in  the  trains  of  mighty 
kings,  of  Darius  tho  Mode,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king.  Throughout  the  broad 
miles-long  streets  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon; 
by  the  arched  terraces;  under  the  hanging 
gardens;  in  the  courts  of  marble  palaces ;  by 
the  njyriad-hucd  tablets  on  the  wall  of  strong 
warriors  and  fair  youths  such  as  Aholibah 
sighed  for  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  motley,  bright 
arrayed,  swarthy,  strong  bearded  throng 
stalked  ray  Magicians,  and  their  incantations 
wore  blended  with  the  wars  of  Ninus,  and 
the  orgies  of  Semirarais,  and  the  con  .spiracles 
of  the  captains  and  tho  liturgies  of  the  priests. 
When  Belshazzar,  tho  king,  drunk  det-p  with 
his  lords,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and 
brass,  and  iron,  and  wood,  and  when  in  the 

tsamc"  hour,  there  came  forfh  fingers  of  a 
man's  hind  and  wrote — over  against  the 
candlestick  upon  tho  plaster  of  the  wall  of 
tho  king's  palace — words  which  none  could 
understand,  did  the  king  bethink  himself  in 
his  need  ofliglil  inconsequential  fairies?  No: 
he  cried  aloud  for  the  astrologers,  the  Chal- 
deans, the  soothsayers — the  wise  men  of 
Babylon.  And  though  we,  tho  wise  men, 
could  tiot  read  the  interpretation  or  wiss  that 
the  Medcs  and  Persians  were  at  the  gate,  yet 
we  only  ceded  to  One,  whom  the  king  Nebu- 
c!iadnc7.7.ar  had  made  mn.stcr  of  all  the  Magi- 
cians, astrologers,  Chaldeans,  and  soothsayers 
iti  the  kingdom.  Magic  was  vanquished,  but 
still  recognised. 

You  have  spoken  of  Queen  Mab's  sway  in 
Egypt,  and  of  her  myriad  elves  sporting  upon 
the  tails  of  crocodiles.  Sir,  you  are  impertt- 
Rcnt.  Let  Queen  Mab  and  her  fairies  disport 
thtmselves  in  frivolous  Persia  and  enervated 
Arabia ;  but  leave  tho  land  of  Egypt — that 
long,  narrow,  dusky  land  of  wonders — to  me, 
the  king  of  magic  and  mysticism.  Where 
that  gigantic  enigma,  tho  Sphynx,  rears  its 
dim,  battered,  niystcrioas,  time-worn,  yet 
time-defying  head,  against  the  copper  sky, 
and  amidst  tho  shifting  sand ;  where  the 
river  of  Nile  re6ccls — 

"  ths  endleat  length 
Of  dark  red  colonradeB," 

where  religion  was  philosophy,  and  philosophy 
religion ;  yet  where  the  purest  doctrines  of 
metaphysics  were  mingled  with  the  gros.'!est 
fonns  of  Zoroa.stianis[n  and  tho  brutifying 
worship  of  bea.st»  and  reptiles  and  vegetables, 
And  tho   profoundest  morality   was   grafted 


upon  the  rudest  and  most  debasing  AfKcan 
fetjchism;  where  phantom  hieroglyphics 
shadow  forth  the  dim  creed  tliat  the  soul,  after 
its  three  thousand  years'  cycle  of  metcmpsy- 
cliosis  or  rather  mctcnsomatosi.<),  shall  return 
to  its  human  envelope  again  ;  and  where  the 
spirits  of  kings:,  and  princes,  and  priests  aro 
pourtrayed  migratory  through  the  bodies  of 
swine,  and  biids  that  fly  and  reptiles  that 
crawl — there  I  and  Magic  dwelt  Mine  wa.s 
Fetichism  and  Zaroastianism.  Magic  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  light  Bacchus  in  his  con- 
vivial, his  joyous,  his  saltatory  form.  Queen 
Mab,  or  Queen  Ariadne,  or  Queen  Any- 
botly  may  sport  with  him  in  Naxos,  and 
the  sunny  isles  of  tho  Archipelago;  may 
press  the  red  grape  for  him,  and  hold  the 
golden  chalice  to  his  eager  lips.  But  Bacchus, 
as  Osiris,  the  a%rful  Lord  of  Amenti,  belongs 
not  to  Fairyland,  but  to  the  realm  of  Magic 
and  to  me.  My  Magicians  sat  at  his  feet, 
when,  as  he  is  painted  in  the  royal  tombs  of 
Biban  cl  Moluk,  he  sits  pro  tribunal,  weigh- 
ing the  souls  that  have  just  departed  from 
the  boJie.s  in  the  fatal  scales  of  Amenti,  and 
judging  them  according  to  their  de.<;crts.  The 
Magician.s  were  at  home  in  Egypt,  Wlien, 
as  the  legend  of  Manctho  tells  us,  the  great 
pyramid  was  built  by  King  Suphis,  tho 
Magicians  stood  by  and  aided  the  work  with 
their  spells.  When  that  King  Pharaoh  who 
knew  not  Joseph  or  his  people  was  so  ssrcly 
beset  by  the  plagtjcs  raised  by  the  indomitablo 
brothers  of  Israel,  did  not  iie  caH  upon  his 
Magicians  for  aid  ?  Did  not  their  magic  lore 
stand  them  in  such  stead  that  their  rods  all 
produced  serpents,  albeit  Aaron's  rod,  through 
a  power  that  was  prttcr-magical,  swallowed 
them  all  up  eventually  ?  As  year  after  year 
and  ago  after  ago  rolled  their  sternly  suc- 
ceeding waves  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  as 
tho  remorselessly  advancing  and  receding 
tide  brought  from  the  womb  of  time  the 
myriad  pebbles  of  mortality,  and  carried 
Mietn  back  into  the  abyss  of  eternity.  Magic 
was  left  high  and  dry — a  monument  and  a 
misleading  Pharos  inscnit-ably  cabalistic  and 
existent  as  the  pillar  of  Porapey,  and  the 
needle  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  obelisk  of  Luxor, 
Came  the  soft  sons  of  Syria  with  the  rich 
dyc.<;  of  Tyre  and  enervating  arts.  Came  tho 
luxurious  Greeks,  and  gave  plasticity  ond 
symmetry  to  the  bizarre,  yet  awful  sculptures 
of  the  Egyptian  Panthoon.  The  muscular 
fauns,  the  brawny  Hercules,  the  slim  Adonis, 
the  ccsted  Vcnua,  the  crested  Dinra  came  to 
teach  the  limners  and  sculptors  of  Eg3'pt  how 
to  ca.st  their  deities  in  the  mould  of  Zeuxis 
and  Praxitetcs.  But  the  Sphyni  looked  coldl)' 
on  in  her  unchangeable,  enigmatical  btnuty, 
and  the  .Magicians  stood  by,  unclmngcablo 
too,  their  arms  filded,  gazing  with  a  frown 
half  of  anger,  half  of  contempt  at  the  clumsy 
legerdemain  of  Paganism,  at  tho  boggling 
tricks  of  tho  hanispiees  and  the  transparent 
chcntery  of  the  oracle.  "These  priests  of 
Bacchus  and  Venns,"  they  thought,  "  are  mere 
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bufibons  and  tricksters,  wretched  Tcntrilo- 
quiiits,  mMerablo  experts  at  slcijfht  of  ha>id 
and  cogging  of  dice."  Came  the  Romans,  and 
with  them  the  loud  prating  augurs,  and  the 
bragging  soothsayers,  and  those  that  dealt  in 
omens  and  prophecies.  But  the  Magicians 
who  had  wrought  magic  for  the  Ptulcjnies 
Iau;:hed  these  clumsj  bunglers  to  scorn. 
When  Ponipey,  Crosar,  Antony  told  them  of 
the  supernatural  wonders  of  Greece  and 
Home ;  of  the  ghastly  priests  who  reigned 
beneath  the  deep  shadow  of  Aricia's  trees, 

"  The  pritst  wlio  ulcw  the  slaror, 
And  iihiill  bim.ieir  ba  slain;" 

of  the  thirty  choacn  prophets,  the  wisest 
in  the  land,  u'ho  evening  and  morning  stood 
by  Lars  Porscnna  of  Clusium ;  of  the  strange 
Ti«ions  of  pale  women  with  bleeding  bre«.sts 
that  Scxtus  Tarquinius  saw  in  the  night 
Bca.son ;  of  the  Pythoness  on  her  tripod,  and 
the  Cum»an  Sybil  in  her  cave;  the  Magicians 
of  Egypt  pointed  to  the  Sphynx,  the  pyra- 
mids the  hieroglyphics,  saying:  "  Gontitrue 
u«  these,  and  unriddtu  us  these.  Liara,  and 
boasters,  and  whisperers  through  chinks  in 
the  wall,  and  fumhlers  among  the  entrails  of 
beasts,  can  ye  call,  as  wo  can,  scrjjcnLs  from 
the  hard  ground,  and  cause  them  to  dance  tu 
the  notes  of  the  cithara  and  the  timbrel  ?  Can 
ye  foretell  life  and  death,  and  change  men 
into  beasts  and  reptiles,  and  show  in  a  drop 
of  water  the  images  of  men  that  arc  dead, 
and  great  battles  fought  long  ago  7 

Tlie  proud  eonijucrors  of  Egypt  bowed 
to  Egypt's  soothsayers.  The  Ma^^ician  was 
Welcome  in  Cleopatra's  palace.  He  boa.sted 
that  he  could  read  in  "Nature's  infinite  book 
of  Morccry  ;"  Iras,  Ale.\as,  Enobarbus,  listcncri 
to  him,  and  ho  foretold  truly  that  one  should 
outlive  the  lady  whom  she  Im-ed,  and  that 
another  should  be  more  beloving  than  be- 
loved. The  Magician  stood  in  Cleopatra'? 
galley  beside  the  proud  and  stately  queen, 
— the  "serpent  of  old  Nile,"  that  was  "  witli 
Phoebus'  ain'rous  pinches  black ;"  in  the 
galley  that  burned  in  the  water  like  bur- 
tushcd  gold ;  the  galley  with  purple  sails  and 
diver  oars;  with  a  pavilion  cloth  of  gold  of 
tis>iue  ;  the  galley  whereof  the  gentlewonien 
were  like  the  Nereides,  on  each  side  of  which 
stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smihng 
Cupids ;  the  galley  steered  l»y  ft  seeming 
mermaid;  the  galley  with  silken  ticklk?,  anri 
from  which  a  strange  invisible  pcrfitnie  hit 
the  senao  of  the  adjacent  wharvts!.  Ami 
when  Antony  liiy  dead,  and  the  proud  land  of 
Egypt  lay  at  the  feet  of  Octavius  Cicsar,  the 
ominous  finder  of  the  soothsayer  pointed  to 
the  basket  of  figs  and  the  "pretty  worm  of 
Nilus" — the  deadly  asp,  the  bahy  at  the 
bi-ca.st  of  Cleopatra  that  sucked  the  nurso 
aslMp. 

Ages  of  youth  have  not  been  able  to  ciTacc 
the  Magic  from  the  Egyptian  gurfaee.  Its 
edge  has  been  blitiitcd,  as  the  characters  in 
the  hieroglyphics  have  been,  some  rounded 


and  chipped,  some  choked  up  with  sand 
dusX  But  the  ruins  of  Magic  yet  exist 
the  ruins  of  temples  and  statues:.  The 
of  the  heathen  Saracen.^,  the  iconoclnal 
theology  of  centuries  of  Mohammedan  swaj, 
have  battered,  have  dcfncod,  have  devaxtatM 
the  caryatides  that  supported  the  frieze  of 
the  temple  of  Ejiyptian  Magic;  but  the  tein{' 
and  the  caryatides  arc  erect  still.  The 
tJwt  destroyed  the  storcd-up  learning  of  Al 
andria  have  been  impotent  to  quench  it ; 
devastating  hoofs  of  the  steeds  of 
Mamelukes  and  the  Beys  have  not  tramp 
it  under  foot ;  the  hordes  of  Bonaparte, 
by  revolutionary  and  subversive  frenzy,  coo 
not  annihilate  it;  the  glamour  of  Uie  East 
vanquished  the  atheis-m  of  the  West,  and  tb« 
Eg)*ptian  seer  warned  Klebcr,  though  Ha- 
availingly,  of  the  dagger  that  was  to  lay  htm 
low.  Even  now,  in  this  age — in  this  nine- 
teeiitli  century — when  English  cad-'t"  ""■' 
judRCfi  iif  Sudder  Adawlut  jolt  in  otn- 

across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  when  stu.^ - 

Iiavc  coal  dep<'>ts  at  Alexandria ;  when  Cairo 
has  European  hotels  with  table  (Thhtt*  and 
extortionate  waiters  ;  when  the  sandy  desert 
is  strewn,  not  with  the  bones  of  men  slain  in 
fight,  or  with  the  ruins  of  bygone  eaipirci, 
but  with  the  crumbs  of  ham  sandwiches  and 
the  corks  of  soda-water  bottles ;  when  Uio 
"  cruel  lord"  who  reigns  over  Egypt  drives 
an  English  curricle ;  when  a  staff  of  English 
engineens  view  Thebes  and  Memphis  through 
theodolites,  and  talk  of  gradient!^  and  inclines, 
tunnels,  cuttings,  and  cmbankiiient'*  through 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  Mngio  and  Magiciant 
hold  their  own  in  the  sunburnt  hind  of  Egypt 
In  .<!ome  dark  street  of  Cairo  still  is  IM 
traveller  introduced  to  the  seer,  fallen  indeed 
from  his  high  estate,  with  diminished  crtdit, 
and  circumscribed  empire  over  things  ma^od, 
still  vented  in  "Nature's  inftnile  book  <rf 
sorcery."  No  longer  the  proud  coniidant  of 
princes  and  monarchs,  the  explicator  of 
enigma-s,  the  unravellcr  of  mystcrie.i,  the  ex- 
pounder of  drcamo  and  visions  of  the  night, 
he  i«  but  a  meanly-clad  old  man  with  a  long 
beard  and  a  filthy  turban  8«-alhed  round  hit 
head.  Out  stii!  he  pours  into  the  palm  o( 
the  youthful  acolyte  the  mystic  pool  of  ink, 
and  trace!)  around  it  the  magic  character* 
which  none  may  read  but  he.  And  still  tbt 
boy,  at  his  command,  sees  in  the  inky  i 
"  the  ligure  of  one  sweeping,"  and  after  1 
are  mirrored  in  the  pool,  as  the  trave 
summons  them,  the  portraits  of  the  nii| 
duad,  ur  the  friends  or  dear  oncB  at  ho 
.Vnd  though  sometimes  the  Magician  may  ( 
and  Lord  Nc!son  present  himself  with 
arms,  and  Mis-s  Biffini  with  both  arms 
legs,  and  Daniel  Laiiilierl  as  a  thin  man, 
Shakespeare  with  a  cocked  hat  and  spe 
you  must  ascribe  that  to  iLs  being  Raoiadalli ' 
or  the  boy  not  being  a  proper  medium,  tr 
yourseJf  not  properly  susceptible  to  magkal 
influences. 

I  have  said  enough,  f  perpend,  Schobr, 
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(conlinued  this  garrulous  old  Magician),  to 
show  yon  that  in  Egypt,  at  least,  loy  empire 
is  of  »  date  superlatively  more  ancient 
than  that  of  your  vaunt«d  Queen  Mab,  If 
you  doubt  me,  go  ask,  go  search  the  works  of 
those  consdentioua  ghoulcs  ainon»  the  gnivcs 
of  Eg37itian  antiquities — Roscllini,  Gne\'ius, 
Lane,  Donan,  Chanipollion,  Bclzoiii,  Wilkin- 
son— go  to  tho  fountain-head,  the  father  of 
history — Herodotus.  Go  ask  that  fiunouts 
Student  of  the  black  art  in  your  o^vn  times 
— Cariglia — he  who,  from  the  three  corner 
stones  of  astrology,  magnetism,  and  mugic, 
raised  a  pyramid  of  the  most  extraordinary 
mysticism,  on  whose  airy  faces  he  could  mm 
inscribed  in  letters  of  light  invisible  to  all 
but  himself  elucidatory  texts:  he  who  was 
tho  last  recipient  of  that  rich  but  awful 
legacy  of  mystical  learning  which  has  been 
hiuided  down  from  age  to  age — from  the 
Essenes  to  Philo  the  Jew,  from  Pythagoras 
to  Psamrvadius ;  he  who,  from  the  constant 
and  eiiijrosaing  study  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
pyramid*,  became  (like  those  Cingalese  in- 
sects that  take  the  shape  and  colour  of  the 
leaf  they  feed  on)  himself  in  dress,  feature, 
manner,  thought  and  language,  absolutely 
pyramidal. 

But  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet,  Novice, 
nor  have  I  vindicated  the  claims  of  Magic 
sufficiently.  You  shall  leap  with  mo  o'er 
centuries  I  willingly  resign  to  Queen  Mab 
and  her  fairies  the  era  of  Sultan  llaroun 
Al'flaschid,  the  silly,  sparkling,  spangled  en- 
chantiiiurit.'<  of  Ilagdttd,  and  Damascus,  and 
China,  nuy,  even  tlie  fairy  doings  in  my  own 
Egypt — ray  own  Grand  Cairo— during  the 
sway  of  the  caliphs.  I  look  upon  her  trivial 
prankx  with  calenders,  and  caravans,  and  fair 
Persians;  her  peris,  genii,  and  dwarfti,  just  as 
go  many  conjuring  tricks  and  mountebanks 
at  a  fair.  She  may  have  the  whole  of  the 
dark  and  middle  ages  (in  the  East)  for  me, 
and  plague  or  reward  as  she  list  the  enervated 
occupaiit-i  of  Moslcmin  harenw  or  the  eifute 
princes  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Europe  was 
my  field  of  sovereignty  then  ;  and  the  realm 
of  Miigic  huld  its  own  against  the  realm  of 
Fairyland  there  for  ages. 

I  will  lake  Puck.  You  have  been  bold 
enough,  sir,  to  claim  that  essential  vassal  of 
tho  king  of  Magic  as  a  fairy.  You  will  quote, 
of  course,  the  authority  of  William  Shake- 
speare (a  fellow  so  ignorant  of  geography  that 
he  talks  about  the  sea-coust  of  Illyria),  who 
makes  Puck  a  sort  of  fairy  tiger  or  "gyp" 
to  Uberon,  putting  a  girth  round  about  the 
earth  in  forty  tniuutcs,  and  bragging  with 
disgustitig  egotism  «>f  his  flying  "  straight  as 
an  arrow  from  a  Tartar's  bow."  You  will 
have  st'cii,  doubtless,  also,  tho  Mids\immer 
Night's  Urcam  at  Covont  Garden  Theatre 
untler  the  management  of  Madame  Vestris, 
and  probably  because  you  saw  therein  Miss 
Marshall  as  Puck  lookmg  very  fairy-like  in  a 
short  tunic  an>l  fleshings ;  or  perchance  saw 
pasted  on  tho  groen-roocn  pier-glass  a  promp- 


ters'a  "  call"  for  "  Puck  and  all  the  fuirics  at 
twelve,"  you  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that 
Puck  was  a  fair)-.  He  is  nothing'  at  nil  of  the 
sort.  The  fellow  is  a  hobgobhn,  and  belongs 
to  mc.  Let  M.nb  rule  her  own  roast  of  svU 
liliiJci,  coryphees,  fays  and  ."sfnitcs,  and  not 
meddle  with  mc.  I  will  quote  chiiptir  and 
ver.io  for  it. 


"  In  John  Milnius  nnv  man  may  road 
Of  itivel*  in  Sarmntia  hoDOUred, 
Cttlled  A'"^»  or  KUialdi,  iiuch  as  we 
Pugs  and  tjobgoblina  call " 

Thus  writes  old  Heywood  in  his  Lveifugi, 
Pug  or  Pock  is  a  hobjjoblin,  a  direl,  and,  aa 
such,  I  do  not  think  the  sportive  Queen  of 
Elf-hind  will  be  inclined  to  cluim  him  in 
future.  Indeed,  many  learned  theologi;ins— 
both  C.athutic  and  Protestant — have  gone  far 
to  prijve,  by  te.vta  and  arguments*,  both  from 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  timt  Puck  is  no 
other  lh:m  Satan  himself  in  variiiusdiMguises. 
Such  w.\3  Puck  will)  had  .i  dnmicile  in  tho 
monastery  of  the  Greyfri;iri  at  Mecklenburg. 
Sehwerin,  which  he  haunted  in  the  form  of  a 
puy  or  monkey,  and  tormented  the  monks 
and  lay  brethren  sorely.  He  had  his  fits  of 
good  humour  sometimes  certainly,  and  turned 
Ibe  spit,  baked  the  brcnd,  drew  tho  wine,  and 
cleanud  the  kitchen,  while  the  inmates  of  the 
monastery  lay  a-snoring,  rccuivinjf  as  wa^sa 
two  brass  pots  and  a  parti-coloured  jacket  to 
wliiuli  a  bell  w.w  appended;  but  Ihene  bene- 
volent humours  were  tr-msitory  and  capri- 
cious; and  lie  is  truly  described,  by  the  monk 
to  whom  wo  owe  the  Veredica  Reiatio  lU  D«- 
numUi  Puck,  as  an  impure  spirit.  In  fjict  (and 
you  will  excuse  tlio  freedoin  of  ray  languafre, 
for,  though  I  nni  a  Maffician,  I  nni  n  gentlo- 
m;m,  and  would  not  wish  to  wound  your  ears 
uiinecesHarily)  Puck  was  a  very  devil.  Do  not 
misconstrue  me.  I  don't  moan  the  devil  who 
w:u  always  requiring  p.iymciil,  and  for  whom 
there  W:w  no  pitch  hot ;  the  dciit  wl^Q  Inu^'ht 
Jack  of  Kent  bridge-building-,  on  condition 
that  a  certain  poit  obit  should  be  p:dd  if  J.-ick 
was  buried  on  laud  or  in  water,  and  was 
cheated  out  of  his  bond  by  Jack  causing  liim- 
self  to  be  buried  in  the  keyatone  of  his  last 
bridge;  the  devil  wlio  patronised  old  Nostra- 
damus, and  was,  in  a  somuwhat  Kimilnr  man- 
ner to  the  Jack  ruM,  cheated — he  having  a 
contingent  reversion  in  Nostradamus,  which 
was  to  f:tll  in  if  that  worthy  was  buried  with- 
in  a  church  or  without  a  church,  vvlicr<>upon 
Nostradamus  left  directions  in  his  will  "  to 
be  put  into  a  hcde  in  a  wall,"  whii-h  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  to  the  dcvirs  di«comlitare. 
Puck  is  not  tho  devil  whom  Ban.tgher  baal; 
the  devil  who  jissi-sled  (for  a  consideration) 
tho  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Colog-no; 
the  devil  who  mised  the  Lust-Ber;^  at  Aix- 
la-Chnpelle,  and  h:»d  a  finder  in  most  of  the 
castles  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine;  the  devil 
of  Evreux,  who  mi;^rated  from  thence  to 
Caen,  and  appeared  there  in  ci!jliteen  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  clad  in  white  ariuuur,  and 
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Attacked  the  commandant  of  the  town  in  n 

Puck  (s  not  the  derti  with  a  glossy  black 
akin,  •iiucer  eye«,  honia,  hoofs,  a  tail,  and  a 
pitchfork,  who  was  vanquished  by  St,  Cnth- 
bert,  iind  miiny  otiicr  B;iints,  as  recorded  l>r 
lenmed  hajfi'^lo^psU ;  who  wm  asHoci.iti«d  witli 
Tom  Wwlker  in  thiit  peculiarly  dis-ndv^n- 
taircoii<i  partnership  (for  Tom),  recorded  hy 
Wnnhing-ton  Irving"  who  carries  off  Don 
Juan  in  the  paiitomliDc;  who  is  generally 
associated  with  the  idea  of  blue  (lames, 
sulphur,  brimstone,  nnd  rod-hot  VVallscnd. 
And,  O  Neopliytc,  Tuck  ia  not  the  nuful 
fiend  of  Milton,  atrotched  on  a  burning  Uko, 
floating  "mnny  a  rood;"  the  arch  Kpirit  of 
Evil,  who,  amidst  ai-nniea  which  cannot  be 
conceived  without  horror,  deliberates,  rc- 
■olvea,  and  executes  whose  ticndish  spirit 
■tanda  anbmken  "  n^slnsi  the  sword  of 
Michael,  n^n«t  the  thunder  of  Jehovah, 
agnin^t  the  fliimtn^  lake,  against  the  marl 
burning  with  solid  fire,  agninnt  the  prospect 
of  an  eternity  of  uninlermitlent  mii»ery." 
He  is  not  the  Aia/3oAof  of  the  Greek — the 
demon  of  .■G«cliyluH,  the  Proraetheus,  half- 
fiend,  half-re*locmcr,  the  friend  of  man,  the 
■ullcn,  nnd  implacable  enemy  of  heaven. 
He  is  not  one  of  the  chattering,  bestial, 
grinning,  mopping  herd  of  devils,  bloated 
with  meal  nnd  wine,  nnd  reeling  in  ribald 
dnncci,  who  ^tta^^ffer  and  leap  round  the  Indj 
in  the  Mtiw^iic  of  Comus ;  he  is  not  one  of 
the  ine»or;ible  spirits  who  hover  in  the 
■ilencc  nnd  i^lonm  of  Dante's  Inferno,  who 
point  pitilessly  to  the  hopeless  inscription 
above  the  portal,  who  watch  inflexibly  the 
ponies  of  UL'iilino,  nnd  the  remorse  of 
Friuiciscn,  and  Facinata  wrlthin<T  in  her  burn- 
ing tomb.  Piiek  is  not  The  Devil,  but  a 
devil — a  diaiblotin.  Ho 'is  a  very  monkey,  a 
nischievous  ape,  having  a  special  delight  in 
the  nnnoynnce  of  saints  and  herraits.  The 
writing  of  llie  Fnthers  are  full  of  nuthentic 
relations  of  his  knavish  tricks.  Twa^  he 
who  templed  Saint  Anthony  ipae*  Thomas 
Ingoldsby)  i  'twas  he  who 

" sat  in  sii  earthen  pot. 

In  a  big-bellioJ  cartlica  pot  aat  he," 

and  with  a  rabble  ront  of  devils  with  taUa 
and  devils  without,  devils  stout  and  meagre, 
devils  serious  and  jocund,  chureh-going  devils 
and  revcl-lmunlin;;  devils,  endeavoured  first 
in  hi*  own  proper  likeness  as  a  hobgoblin,  nnd 
afterwards  as  a  laughing  woman  with  two 
Wnek  eyes — the  womt  devil  of  all — to  decoy 
the  Saint  from  the  perusal  of  the  holy  book. 
This  devil  it  Was  who  as  Saint  Benedict  waa 
saying  his  prayers  on  Monte  Casino,  did 
(according  to  Saint  Gregory)  appear  to  him 
hi  tJie  likeness  of  a  doctor  riding  iipim  a  nmlo, 
avowing  his  intention  to  physio  tlm  whole 
convent,  ftllh<iu;^li,  if  we  are  to  believe  other 
accounts,  it  W4<t  to  Sninl  MelaniiM  that  be 
appeared  in  llii'*  medical  guixc.  Whichever 
way  it  WHS,  llu^rcvcr,  Suiiit  Iti-ncdict  htul  the 


miachieTOua  little  devil  on  the  hip  on  a  sub- 
seqaent  occasion.  There  waa  a  certain  monk 
in  the  conrent,  who  somewhat  after  the  Btjie 
of  our  old  acquaintance,  Doddy  Longlega, 
couldn't  or  woiildn't  say  his  praycra  AfUr 
praying  a  little  while  he  always  rose  up  sud- 
denly and  ramoMd  out  of  the  oratory,  aa 
though  the  devil  was  at  hia  heels ; — which 
indeed  be  was  as  you  shall  hear.  The  inonka 
told  the  prior,  and  the  prior  told  the  abbot, 
and  the  abbot  told  Saint  D«nc<lict  of  tba 
non-praying  brother's  irreverent  conduct; 
and  in  goes  the  Saint  to  the  omtory,  with  a 
big  walking-stick,  just  as  the  monk  Is 
coming  out  &.s  usaaL  "  See  re  not  who  tcad- 
eth  our  brother?"  says  Saint  Benedict  to 
Father  Maurus  and  Pompeiaana,  the  prior. 

"  We  sec  nought,"  they  antwer. 

"  I  do,"  says  the  Saint,  directinrr  ■■■ --15 

and  somewhat  menacing  look   t  ;s 

subonli nates,  "I  bog  plainly  a  !.,..>.  -.-ick 
devil  lugging  violently  at  our  bmther's  gowa, 
and  leading  him  towards  the  door." 

The  obtuse  Pompeianus  still  per!;isto<l  ia 
seeing  nothing;  but  Father  Maurua,  who 
was  in  training  to  bo  a  saint,  and  bad  b» 
sides  an  eye  to  the  reversion  of  the  priorll 
berth,  immediately  declared  that  he  saw  the 
devil,  and  that  be  was  very  little  and  Tcrr 
black. 

"Ofooursc,"  says  Saint  Iknedict.  "  Perhaps, 
Brother  PompeianuR,  when  V'--  '■-■  -  t  '—••-:<:. 
tcrcd  to  yourself  the  sen :  I 

now  prescribe  to  you,  and  Rui _.  '-.-■.W 

epistles  which  you  will  be  (ji>od  enough  to 
repent    to    me    without    Ixvok    to-morrow 
morning,  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  dtTi) 
too.     In  the  meantime,  he  mu»t  be  exordaed 
from    the    person    of   our   dear    brother;" 
whereupon   whiLck  I    whack  I    wha^k  1    po«e 
the  big  walking-stick  about  the 
back,  and  shoulders  of  the  dear  " 
as  Saint  liencdict  declares,  the  lain-  • 
completely  exorcised,  and  the  dear  hr^  ■ 
covered  nilh  bruises.     The  Icgeml  ad.i.^  n.^, 
the  1).  B.  was  ever  aderwards  distinguished 
for  his  remarkable  assiduity  of  atlcndan« 
and    attention    at    isatins,    complins,    and 
vespers. 

This  little  devil  of  Puck's  kindred,  if  not 
Puck  himself,  was  evidently  the  same  who 
lay  ia  wait  so  many  years  in  order  to  brinf 
to  shame  the  chaste  and  pious  Saint  Gudulifc 
It  was  the  custom  of  this  noblo  maiden  t« 
rise  ac  cockcrow  every  morning  and  walk  tft 
church  with  her  maid  before  her  car- , :  • 
lantern.  What  did  the  devil,  but  l>! 
candle  out?  What  did  Saint  Gudiilc,  btu  iii 
it  in  again  by  her  prayers  ?  And  this  is 
standard  miracle,  Then  there  wan  a  .St.  Brit 
who,  you  must  know,  was  clerk  or  deai 
St.  Martin.  One  day,  while  tiis  priini-."!''  ' 
performing  mass,  Sl  Britui.s  s*^^ 
devil  behind  the  altar,  busily  >  . 
writing  on  a  .strip  of  parchment  as  Un^  m  a* 
hotel  bill  all  the  xins  of  the  "' tiCTiii  HiW 
There  were  a  good  many  sins  that  day  bed 
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of  omission  and  commission,  and  the  deril's 
parchment  w&s  soon  full  on  both  sides,  and 
crossed  and  re-crosscd  into  the  bargain. 
What  was  the  devil  to  do  ?  He  had  no  more 
pardmitnt  with  hira  ;  he  could  not  trust  to 
bis  memory:  and  he  was  unwilling  to  lose 
count  of  a  Ringle  sin.  As  a  last  resource, 
he  bethought  himself  of  stretching  the  parch- 
ment. Holding  one  end  in  his  teeth  and  the 
other  in  his  claws,  he  tugged  and  tugged,  and 
Btraiiied  and  strained ;  but  he  forgot  that 
the  material  was  unt^Iastic ;  and  presently 
crack  went  the  parchment  into  two  pieces, 
and  bang  went  the  devil's  head  against  the 
Btone  wall  of  the  church.  Saint  Brituis  burst 
ont  into  a  heartj  fit  of  laughter  at  the  devil's 
misfortune,  for  which  ho  was  sternly  rebuked 
by  his  chief;  and,  indeed,  narrowly  escaped 
that  exemplary  chastisement  which, as  legends 
tell,  bcfel  the  nursery  heroine  Jill 

"  For  laoghiog  at  Jack'*  disaster." 

TThtn,  however,  St  Martin  came  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  iiDinediately  hailed  it  as  a  "  first  chop" 
miracle,  of  which  the  world  was  running 
rather  short  just  then  ;  and  as  a  stock  miracle 
it  has  been  retailed  ever  since,  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  faithful ;  and  as  a  ipiracle 
you  will  iind  it  in  good  dog  Latin  and  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  to  this  day. 

You  will  curl  up  your  lip,  I  dare  say,  bccau.se 
I  persist  in  stating  Puck  to  be  a  goblin  and 
nut  a  fairy,  and  in  tracing  him  even  to  a 
Jiabitat  among  the  mischievous  demons  of 
the  RoiDish  hagiology.  You  will  ncknowlcdgo 
bim  as  a  demon,  however,  when  I  tell  you 
that  C>Jericus  Vitalis  alludes  to  him  as  the 
devil  whom  St.  Taurinus  banished  from  the 
quondam  temple  of  Diana  at  Ebroa,  the 
Norm.w  town  of  Evreus  ;  that  he  was  known 
to  the  Normans  as  Gubbe,  the  old  man,  and 
from  thcnco  we  have  the  word  Goblin; 
"  Hiinc  vitlffu*  Oobelinum  appellat"  says 
Odericua.  The  Gubbc  of  the  Northmen  was 
own  bi-othcr  to  the  " Tomte-Gubbe,"  or  "old 
man  of  the  house  tofl''  in  Sweden,  known  in 
Saxnny  as  the  spiteful  devil  Iloodckin, 
Hodtten,  or  Hudken,  in  Norway  as  "  Nisse- 
godOring,"  in  Scotland  as  "Redcap,"  in  Eng- 
land as  Puck ;  or,  on  a  very  non  lucendc 
principle  (seeing  that  he  was  always  playing 
naughty  tricks),  as  Robin  Goodfellow.  He 
is  directly  charged  with  being  a  Goblin  in 
your  own  vaunted  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
by  one  of  Titania's  fairies.    Thus  she — 

"  Either  I  mistake  yoar  ihopo  mid  makinfr  quits, 
fir  else  yon  nre  that  shrewd  snd  knavisli  iiprita 
Culled  Robin  GcKKlfellow;  arc  you  not  he 
TImt  Tii^lit  Die  moitl*  of  all  tho  rlllngery? 

Mi^loti't  nlglit  waudcrors,  Isn^hlng  at  their  haroi, 
TlioTO  thiit  Hobgoblin  call  yon     ,     ,     .     .    " 

If  the  varlct  ha<!  been  n  fiiiry,  all  Titnnia's 
h'ibe  would   have  known   his  position  and 


antecedents  without  questioning  him.  Pease- 
blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Miistardsecd, 
were  fairies  if  you  will ;  so  were  those 
'*  minions  of  the  moon"  that  camo  from  ox- 
lips  and  nodding  violeU,  from  lush  woodbine, 
from  sweet  niusk-roses  and  wild  eglantine, 
the  fairies  that  warred  with  rear-mice  for 
thi'ir  leathern  wing3,  and  killed  the  cankcra 
in  the  rose-buds  j  the  small  grey -coated  gnats 
that  were  Queen  Mab's  waggoners,  the  joiner 
squirrels,  the  fairies'  miJwives.  A  Ago — the 
fig  of  Spain — for  them  all.  Puck  has  nought 
to  do  with  them  ;  am)  I  demand  that  his 
name,  as  it  stands  in  tho  dramati*  pertona 
of  all  the  editions  of  Shakespeare,  as  "  Puck, 
or  Robin  Goodfellow,  a  fairy"  shall  be  ex- 
punged and  altered  to  "  Puck,  a  Goblin  or 
malicious  demon," 

The  subject  of  Puck  (continued  the  old 
Magician)  has  detained  me  much  longer 
than  I  anticipated ;  but  I  felt  so  strongly  on 
the  subject,  that  I  was  moved  to  adduce  all 
tho  evidence  I  could  lay  my  hands  on.  It 
were  bootless  in  this  stage  of  tho  argument 
to  demonstrate  that  this  same  Puck  is  the 
Spanish  "  Ducnde,"  corresponding  entirely  to 
the  "  Tomte  Gubbc,"  which  fact  is  attested  by 
Corbaruvias;  and  that  in  another  port  of 
Spain,  that  Puck  appears  as  a  Fniyle,  or 
little  friar;  for  which  you  mny  see  Calderon's 
comedy  of  La  Dama  Ihtenih.  Nor  is  there 
time  here  to  show  how  Puck  in  Anglo-Saxon 
became  Pickeln  and  Packchi,  from  which 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  tells  us,  in  the  Diversions  of 
Purley,  we  have  Pack  nr  P.itch,  the  fool; 
likewise  Pickle,  a  mischievous  boy,  and  tho 
Pickelharin,  oddly  enough,  though  analogical- 
ly translated  as  fickle-herring,  the  zany  or 
mountebank  of  Goethe's  Wilhflm  Meuttr, 
and  who  (Pickelharin)  was  so  called  from  his 
leafy  or  hairy  vestment.  Ben  Johnson  re- 
Anglicised  him  as  the  shaggy  little  dcTJI 
Puckhairy,  while  the  origin.'il  Puck  or  Pug 
became  P«g,  Bog,  and  Bogo  in  tho  north  of 
England,  Bogle  in  Scotland,  and  again  re- 
turned to  England  as  Bogey,  where  he  dwells 
in  the  coal  cellar  or  the  nursery-cupboard 
to  this  day.  There's  a  dLTivsition  for  you, 
Scholar!  Think  of  your  merry,  spanglcd- 
winged,  sportive  fairy  Puck,  forsooth,  turning 
out  to  be  synonymous  with  the  child-quelling, 
naughty-boy-kidnapping  Bogey.  The  monkey, 
Tou  know,  acquired  the  name  of  Pug,  from 
liis  wickedness  and  malice  ;  and  the  Pug-dog, 
from  his  .<;piti'fulne.Hs  and  snappishness.  Bteg 
in  the  language  of  the  British  was  a  goblin  ; 
Bog  was  the  angry  god  of  the  Slavi.  Tho 
Anglo-Saxon  Buffa  and  Bud;  a  goat,  were 
both  derivatives  of  Puck,  and  were  so  called 
from  their  skittish,  savage  natures;  and  a 
goat  was,  if  you  remember,  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite incarnations  of  the  evil  one  ;  Anally, 
we  trace  the  niischievoua  mirth  and  inebria- 
ted inspiration  of  Puck  in  the  Greek  word 
BaKKniu. 

Thus  far  the  old  Magician.  I  had  listened 
with  bated  breath  to  the  sago  as  he  dw^ 
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on  the  pedigrees  of  his  buVijmU  with  & 
somewhat  excusable  pride,  though  I  must 
confess  I  could  uot  refrain  from  yiiivning  a 
Httle  (nor  has  another  person  bctn  able  to 
refrain  from  doing  the  like  more  rcrenlljr,  I 
dare  say)  at  the  siomcwhnt  tedious  disserta- 
tions on  magical  etymology-  into  whiclj  he 
was  led.  The  ancient  man  would  Beem  to 
have  been  imbibing  dce^)  draughts  from 
the  fountJl  of  Junius,  Menage,  Cnsaubon, 
Skinner,  Minshcw,  Lemon,  and  the  Tencrable 
cohort  of  old  Engll.sh  etymologists,  to  say 
nothing  of  Thomson,  Whiur,  Fox  Talbot,  and 
Ihc  modems.  Now  the  study  ofetymology  pro- 
duces nearly  the  very  same  effects  that  Doc- 
tor South  ascribes  to  the  slmly  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse :  "  It  finds  a  umn  mnff,  or  leaves  him 
so ;"  and,  moreover,  as  the  study  of  Magic  has 
led  to  not  a  few  commissions  de  lunadro,  it  is 

{irobablo  that  the  old  Mugitian  I  had  been 
istening  to  had  a  "bee  in  his  bonnet,"  or 
as  is  more  vernacularly  expressed  in  this  pnrt 
of  the  country,  that  no  had  *'  a  tile  off,"  or 
*'  eleven  pence  half  penny  out  of  the  shil- 
ling." It  may  be.  and  is  as  probable,  that 
ho  was  sane ;  it  may  be  that  he  never  es- 
istcd  save  in  my  brain  ;  yet  he  may  be  sitting 
opposite  to  me  still,  graving,  didacticising 
upon  the  former  glories  and  present  decay  of 
Magic. 

Yes,  its  decay.  The  state  of  that  once  glo- 
rious and  potent  science  is  now  far  more  a 
Case  of  Real  Distress  than  that  of  Queen  Msb 
and  her  elves.  They  at  least  can  obtain  en- 
gagements in  the  pantomimes  and  Easter 
spectacles.  Doctor  Ame's  deathless  music  yet 
summons  them  to  dance  on  yellow  sands  and 
there  take  hands.  Music-sellers  yet  deem  them 
worthy  as  suljccts  of  delicately-tinted  litho- 
graphic title  pages  to  polkas.  There  are  yet 
to  DO  found  publishers  (though  few  alas!) 
who  will  invest  capital  in  the  illustrations, 
eililingi  and  publishinjf  of  fairy  tales  ;  and 
till  Mr.  Rivhard  Dovlc  he  die,  and  till  .Messrs. 
Leech,  and  Ilablot  ferowne,  and  Tcnnit-l,  and 
especially  Mr.  Georffc  Cruikshanfc,  masters  of 
the  pencil  and  etcriing  point,  they  die,  we 
shall  not  lack  cunning  graphers  of  the  life, 
and  light,  and  glories  of  Fnirj-hmd.  Iliit 
Magic  is  dead,  its  professnrs  never  sought 
to  insinuate  themselves  blandly  into  the  ima- 
gination like  the  fairies  ;  they  brought  neither 
honied  word.!?,  nor  sparkling  pictures,  nor 
dulcet  music.  They  sought  but  <o  control,  to 
terrify,  to  destroy.  Read  the  Arabian  Nights 
through,  and  perhaps  with  the  single  excep 
tion  of  Cussim  Baba  quartered  in  the  rob- 
bers' cavern  you  will  not  I5nd  an  incident  in 
that  vast  collection  of  fairy  tales  that  will 
excite  terror  or  disgust ;  but  glance  over  the 
awful  Malltits  MalUjicitrum,  as  printed  on  the 
eve  of  Saint  Catherine,  Qneen,  Virgin,  and 
Martyr,  in  the  last  decennary  of  the  fifteenth 
century — pore  over  its  dusky,  black-lettered 
pages,  its  miniated  capitals,  and  shudder ; 
turn  over  the  Dktionnnire  Juffmal  of  Colin 
de  Plancy,  the  JIMoire  de  la  Mfigie  of  Jules 


Qarinet ;  peep  fearfully  into  the  mysterious 
tomes  of  Piccatrix,  Cornelius  Agrinpa,  of 
Delrio  and  Remigiu.s,  of  Glanvill  and  Sinclair; 
think  of  the  legendary  volume  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  that  was  "lost,  lost,  lost,"  and  "found, 
fbund,  found,"  in  the  lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel;— study  these  monstrous  books — mAn- 
strong  alike  in  fonn  and  contents — studj 
them  in  the  dead  of  the  night  (if  you  have 
nerve  enough),  and  sleep  afterwards,  night> 
marelosa,  if  you  can. 

Mag^c !  It  is  associated  with  cruelty,  igi- 
noranc(^  brutish  stupidity,  and  brutal  wrong 
through  all  time.  It  recalls  the  ages  of  dark- 
ness, persecution,  havoc,  and  intoleninw?. 
It  recalls  poor  ^aniacs,  brooding  over  forges 
and  alembics,  cowering  amid  Rluffed  monsters 
and  noxious  elixirs,  mumbling  incoherent 
bla-sphcmies  over  the  entrails  of  dead  beasts, 
and  the  skins  of  dried  reptiles.  It  recalls  the 
mummeries  of  the  Rosicnicians,  the  labo- 
riously idle  speculations  of  Dee  and  Lilly, 
the  impudent  impostures  of  Romish  priest- 
craft in  the  worst  ages  of  Romeerall ;  it 
recalls  with  terror  and  horror  the  appalling 
bufTooncries  of  witchcraft,  the  horrible  mer- 
riment of  the  Witches'  Sabbath,  nnd  with 
more  terrible  and  horrible  ^•  ■  ings 

back,  to  our  lasting  shame  an  :  .  ilie 

long  long  reconl  of  agwl,  ui:iitui.%l,  blin<i, 
infirm  old  creatures,  chased,  scourged,  impri- 
soned, tied  hand  and  foot  and  drowned, 
hangeid  and  burnt  unjustly,  and  condemned 
too  by  learned  English  jodgcs.  It  recalls 
dirty  gipscys,  and  heartless  swimller*,  dwell- 
ing in  back  garrets  with  mangy  cats  and 
greasy  packs  of  cards. 

No ;  I  am  not  sorry  that  Magic  is  in  dis- 
tress; but  I  grieve  more  than  ever  (if  that 
be  possible)  for  Queen  .Mnb  and  the  fiirio, 
flouted  and  contemned  by  this  sometimes  and 
somewhat  too  dully  [iractical  age. 


TOO  LAl-E. 

"  IIerk,  take  theso  knots  and  this  letter 
for  him,"  said  Anialie  in  a  broken  voice  to 
me,  as  I  sal  in  the  sledge  already  pre{)ared 
for  departure.  "  May  your  journey  lie  fortu- 
nate and  .speedy!"  Petro,  lashing  on  his 
horse,  covered  me  with  a  shower  of  snow 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  had  SL  Petersburg 
behind  me.  Before  me  was  a  snowy  wilder- 
ness. 

Whither  did  I  speed  ?  Across  the  frox«n 
region  of  Siberia  to  OchotiJc,  and  to  the  exiled 
friend  of  my  youth.  Quicker,  Peiro  ;  <]uicker 
through  this  comfortless  and  deathlike  re- 
pon.  See !  There  are  tracks 
the  horse  scents  thom ;  ho? 
we  are  in  Tobolsk!. 

A  half  sun  arises.     The 
before  me,  glittering  with  millions  of  frystals. 
A  few  stunted  pine  trees  throw  gtirvsti  v  sha- 
dows across  the  white  waste,  their  Itnrders 
tinted  with  the  red  beams  of  the  sicklv  sun 
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On  everything  is  written  the  deatli  sentence 
of  the  impi-rial  dnomsler,  Quickt'r,  Petro; 
quickiT  through  this  horriWo  desert!  So,  we 
are  in  Jal<tii«lk. 

Where  no  sun  rises,  bo  description  can  be 
given.  Forivard,  Petro!  A  world  without 
A  sun  is  too  like  n  pravi>.  The  monotony  is 
too  like  the  dreariness  of  death.  Ua,  yonder 
the  northtrn  light!  That  is  a  transient 
comfort     On,  on,  Petro  ! 

After  a  dreary  journey  of  six  weck.<!,  I  arn 
At  length  in  Ochot.sk,  I  deliver  my  despatches 
to  the  governor,  and  at  the  same  tlrao  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  ohject  of  my  vohin- 
tary  journey.  He  i.s  a  man  suited  to  hi.* 
place,  The  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  from 
his  son  he  receives  coldly ;  and,  with  a  ges- 
ture of  his  hand  only,  introduces  me  to  his 
daughter. 

After  having  read  the  order,  he  offers  to 
accompany  me  to  the  dwelling  of  my  friend, 
and  personally  mnke  known  to  him  the 
clemency  of  the  Emperor.  For,  I  am  th« 
bc.nriM"  of  an  order  for  ray  friend's  release. 

"  If  it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  your  dut3' 
to  accompany  me,  permit  mc  to  go  alone  on 
this  errand  to  Count  Paul,"  I  say  to  the 
governor.  "  Be  it  so,"  he  replies,  shaking 
his  head,  and  ordering  the  soldier  on  guard 
to  conduct  mc.  The  feeling  of  excitenivnt 
with  which  I  walk  the  short  distance  to  the 
hut  of  the  exile  almost  unmans  me.  Mv 
heart  heats  fearfully.  Strange  figures  flash 
tffore  my  eyes,  from  which  the  tears  are 
ftUing. 

A  misgiving,  such  as  I  had  felt  before, 
while  waiting  two  days  for  the  order  at  St 
Petersburg,  seizes  me,  bat  in  a  greater  de- 
gree. I  am  forced  to  lean  for  support  on  ray 
guide. 

"This  is  the  hut  of  Count  Paul." 

I  thank  him,  and  he  retires. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  I  opened  the  door.  The  exile  of  six 
years  stood  before  mc,  half  bent  and  half 
clothed,  occupied  in  cleaning  the  skin  of  a 
sable. 

I  opened  the  door  in  the  supposition  that 
he  would  not  recognise  me ;  but,  scarcely  had 
ho  looked  towards  me  when  he  called  me  by 
my  name,  and  I  was  embracing  him.  My 
tears  fell  on  his  garments;  a  tempest  was  in 
my  heart  But  his  heart  remained  cold;  I 
bang  on  a  statue,  his  arms  embraced  me 
not,  his  cyea  had  no  tears.  Shocked  and 
astonished,  I  retreated  a  step  or  two  and 
looked  as  if  to  question  liira.  Still  indifTcrent 
he  returned  to  his  work,  a.s  though  nothing 
particular  had  happened,  and  as  though  I  had 
been  his  daily  companion.  He  said,  calmly, 
"  I  an:  preparing  my  skin  for  the  next  de- 
livery," and  R.iid  no  more.  He  asked  mc  not, 
why!  came  there;  he  asked  me  not,  for  his 
mother,  nor  his  .Vmalie ;  ho  hung  over  hi^ 
work  silently — lost 

"  Paul  I  Dear  Paul !"  I  cried,  and  stretched 


my  anns  towards  hira.  But  they  fell  again, 
a.<i  he  directe*!  a  look  towards  me  with  a  pas- 
sionless inditferenco.  Pre.ientlv  he  expressed 
impatience  at  my  presence.  I  diverted  him 
from  his  work.     "  I  am  busy,"  he  said. 

The  governor  came  to  me  as  I  lurnwl  away. 

"  He  ha.s  suffered  no  one  to  approach  him 
for  more  than  three  months,"  he  8.aid ;  "  he 
has  even  prcjmred  his  necessary  hou.sekccping 
himself— placing  the  appointed  government 
tribute  on  the  doorstep,  in  the  proper  number 
and  quality — and  has  now  for  the  liust  four 
weeks  been  wholly  silent  I  have  suffered 
him  to  hare  his  own  way,  bcc.vi.se  I  remarked 
that  he  was  determined  against  ever  accepting 
his  freedom,  and  that  no  other  impres.'^ion 
was  left  than  this  pre-conccive<J  idea.  He  is 
so'  punctual  in  preparing  his  tribute,  that 
with  wonderful  accuracy  the  number  of  his 
payment  is  always  full.  He  has  never  been 
in  arrcnr." 

"■Still  wo  must  make  his  freedom  known 
to  him,"  said  I. 

"  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  we  can 
send  him  the  despatch,  or,  you  can  seek  him 
again  to-morrow  at  this  time.  The  night  will, 
perhaps,  le»Te  a  favourable  inii)res.sion  on 
him." 

"Why  not  early?" 

"  Because  at  midnight  he  goes  to  (he  chase, 
and  docA  not  return  until  the  middle  of  tile 
dar." 

*rhD  governor  invited  me  to  his  houw  ami 
table.  Although  ovorconic  by  (he  journey 
and  the  recent  events,  I  found  myself  in  the 
evening  at  his  tea-table. 

"  I  have  never  been  able,"  said  the  gover- 
nor, "  to  understand  rightly,  from  the  sen- 
tence, the  nature  of  the  Count's  crime.  \i 
first  I  numbered  htm  with  the  state  criminals 
ofthe  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty -five; 
but  lately,  from  hi.s  diary,  his  youth,  and  un- 
common privations,  I  have  taken  another 
view  of  it,  and  feel  dispo.«cd  to  pity  him. 
Al.TO,  I  learn  that  his  father  was  sent  to 
America,  but  that  his  mother  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  .St.  Petersburg." 

"  A  year  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,"  I  n-plitd,  "  the  Count  and  I  were 
students  together  at  Gotlingen.  I  loved  him 
with  a  kind  of  wor.ship,  grounded  more  on 
the  rare  pre-eminence  of  his  mind  than  on  the 
tenderness  of  his  heart  We  had  the  fairest 
hopes  from  lii.«  industry  and  talenti,  par- 
ticularly as  lie  did  not  seem  di.oposcd  to  enter 
into  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Hungary,  but 
hoped  to  strive  in  .some  other  way  for  that 
oppressed  country.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  from  the 
tangled  system  of  philosophy  to  the  obscure 
researches  of  philology ;  and  in  active  gym- 
nastic exercises  he  was  ever  tlio  example  and 
model  of  his  .schoolfellow.*.  He  bestowed  upon 
me  in  a  great  measure  his  confidence  and 
regard  ;  I  can  hardly  say  his  fricnd.-ihip. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  his 
&ther  recalled  him  to  St  Putersbtirg;  and 
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when,  a  year  after,  I  also  returned  liome,  I 
learnt  the  fate  of  Lia  whole  house.  They 
had  been  exiled.  Why,  was,  *a  usual,  a 
secret" 

"I  pity  him,"  said  the  goTernor.  "He 
will  not  avail  himself  of  tho  mercy  of  the 
Emperor." 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  so?" 

"  A  nuui  who  has  fallen  from  such  a  lody 
station  becomes,  after  exile,  wholly  unfit  for 
society.  Count  Paul  feels  this,  and,  if  I  do 
not  err,  he  keeps,  on  a  black  tablet  over  his 
bed,  a  rigid  reckoning.  My  daughter  and  I 
have  carefully  walchMl  him.  In  the  two  first 
rears  of  bis  exile,  be  constantly  placed  his 
bare  breast  against  the  cold  snow — to  cool,  as 
he  said,  his  burning  heart,  while  his  tears 
melted  the  frozen  earth ;  he  refused  his  food ; 
with  the  greatest  rashness  he  encountered 
the  fiercest  of  the  wild  beasts.  Id  the  tliird 
year,  ho  asked  for  ink  and  paper,  which  he 
covered  with  aimless  designs,  and  with  the 
words  fatherland,  death,  vcngeaoce.  One 
night,  in  the  fiflh  year  of  his  captivity,  he 
collected  and  burnt  the  whole  of  these  scraps, 
together  with  his  portable  library ;  from  that 
hour  he  has  never  more  read,  written,  com- 
plained, sighed,  nor  wepL  lie  is  not  an 
accountable  being." 

"Of  all  his  writings,"  said  the  daughter, 
"  I  have  one  leaf  only,  which  be  gave 
me  from  his  diary  four  years  ago,  at  the 
time  when  he  did  not  avoid  our  compan- 
ionship." 

After  six  hours  in  bed,  I  melted  with  my 
breath  the  ice  on  tho  panes  of  my  window, 
which  gave  me  a  view  of  the  country  whence 
Paul  would  return  fh>m  the  chose.  1  ex- 
amined every  Uving  being  who  went  by, 
until  at  length,  about  ten  in  tho  forenoon, 
I  saw  Count  Paul  returning  to  the  hut  with 
slow  and  weary  steps.  lie  threw  down 
the  bag  with  the  dead  animals,  and  his  large 
fur  boots,  before  the  door.  With  his  gun 
directed  downward,  ho  then  walked  into  the 
but 

About  the  same  time  as  on  the  day  before, 
I  again  stood  in  his  presence.  He  lay  half 
dressed  on  (he  bed,  and  stared  vacantly  on 
the  bare  walls.  Oti  the  table  stood  his  un- 
prepared meal,  near  bis  hend  was  his  gun, 
there  was  no  Qro  in  the  chimney.  I  knelt 
down  by  the  bed,  and  taking  his  Iiand,  called 
him  by  his  name:  bis  lips  moved  convulsively, 
but  his  eyes  did  not  move. 

"  Paul  I  the  world  is  again  open  to  thee. 
Here  is  tho  Empcror^s  pardon."  His  lips 
moved  again.  He  opened  and  shut  bts  eyes 
quickly,  to  repress  the  last — tho  only — tear, 
and  said,  "  Too  late !" 

At  this  moment  my  eyes  fell  on  the  black 
stone  tablet  over  his  bed.  As  I  looked  at  it 
he  hastily  drew  away  his  hand  out  of  mine 
and  closed  his  eyes.  The  tablet  was  diviileJ 
inti}  three  columns.  In  the  first,  was  the 
month  of  January,  with  iti  number  of  weeks 
Kod  days;  in  the  second,  the  mouth  of  Fub- 


ruary ;  in  tho  third,  the  month  of  March,  to 
the  eighth  ;  from  this,  there  was  nothing,  to 
the  twenty -first,  which  was  written  in  large 
letters.  Under  this  line  the  whole  part  of 
tho  third  column  was  white,  so  that  from 
the  twenty-first  nothing  more  could  bt 
written  on  the  tablet 

"  Tby  mother  and  Amalie  have  sent  thee 
tokens  of  their  unchanged  love,  and  also 
Prince  Annoskoi  has  confirmed  his  kindness 
in  his  own  handnTiting,  Can  wo  not,  my 
dear  Paul,  begin  our  journey — Home!  to- 
morrow ?" 

Without  saying  a  word  he  rose  up  from 
the  bed  and  wrote  on  tho  tablet,  "  March 
the  ninth."  His  look  seemed  to  tell  nM 
this  would  be  the  only  answer  to  all  I  said. 
He  then  turned  his  (ace  to  tho  wall  and 
signified  that  he  wished  to  be  alone.  I  placed 
the  letters  on  the  table  near  the  bed,  lighted 
the  fire,  and,  full  of  anguish,  quitted  the 
hut 

The  governor  was  waiting  outside,  and  I 
related  to  him  what  bad  happened. 

Early  the  next  moniing — about  two  o'clock 
— I  saw  him  steal  out  of  his  but  Ho  appeared 
weak  and  languid.  At  my  request,  the 
governor  hired  a  man  to  watch  him. 

Ho  did  not  return  until  two  in  the  after- 
noon. He  was  exliaustod,  and  was  with- 
out any  game.  He  immediately  fell  on  his 
bed. 

When  I  entered,  his  eyes  were  dosed,  and 
his  face  with  its  fixed  stem  exprcaaon  was 
turned  tawnrd.s  the  chimney.  Tho  letters 
and  the  knots  of  ribbon  remained  untouched. 
At  nine  in  the  evening  ho  opened  his  eye^ 
took  the  tablet  and  wrote  on  it  the  day  o? 
the  month — the  tenth — and  signed  to  me  to 
go  away.  On  the  eleventh,  towards  midnight, 
ho  arose  to  go  as  usiul  to  the  cha.oc,  but  fell 
back  on  his  bed.  With  great  difficulty  he 
arose  again,  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  placed  tho  prescribed  number  of  skins 
in  order  for  tho  delivery  ;  wrote  on  the 
tablet  "  the  eleventh ;"  and  staggered  back  to 
bed. 

Ho  lay,  during  eight  diiy.n,  stolid,  immo- 
vable, rejecting  all  help  from  human  hands. 
In  vain  I  wept  and  prated,  kneeling  by  his 
bed ;  in  vain  the  soft  voice  of  the  govcmot^a 
daughter ;  in  vain  the  physician  and  Uu 
priest 

I  drcadfd  tho  twenty-first ;  his  self-ap- 
pointed deatli-day.  Dreaded  or  not  dreaded, 
any  day  will  come  in.  its  course.  At  five  in 
the  afiemoon,  he  lay  at  tho  last  extremity; 
around  his  bed  stood  the  governor,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  the  physiiian ;  I  stood  at  his  head. 
Ho  still  breathed  ;  his  eyes  were  closed. 
Shortly  before  six,  his  eyelids  opened  with 
the  lafit  flash  of  life's  fire ;  his  lifted  hand 
msidu  a  sign  for  the  rest  to  go  away.  They 
went,  and  I  remained;  he  saw  me  not;  about 
five  niinules  nfterwards,  he  suddenly  tom 
half  up  in  the  bed,  drew  a  heavy,  deep 
breath,  and  full  back.     I  closed  his  eyes  uid 
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prayed  by  the  bodj.  The  last  words  he 
Bpoke,  eten  now  ring  in  my  oars.  "  Too 
Ut«l" 

LANCASHIRE  WITCHCRAFT. 

It  is  t  little  more  than  »,  century  since,  vrhcn 
women  n-ho  were  the  possessors  of  black  cats ; 
who  were  much  out  of  doors  on  windy  nights ; 
who  Baid  or  did  things  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  their  neighbours ;  and  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  committed  the  offence  of 
being  particularly  good-looking  or  extremely 
ugly,  were  eitherburned  ordrowned  according 
to  the  tastes  of  the  operators,  as  being  Ter- 
iLablc,  unmistakable  witches.  We  of  the 
oineteenth  century  may  congratulate  our- 
selves and  our  female  friends  thnt  the  dangers, 
if  not  the  practice,  of  witchcraft  have  passed 
away  for  ever.  We  are  personally  acquainted 
with  no  end  of  bewitching  young  ladies  who 
possess  cats  of  all  shades  of  colour,  who  pay 
frequent  visits  upon  windy  nights,  yet  who 
are  without  the  least  fear  of  stake  or  duck- 
pond  before  their  pretty  eyes. 

These  arc  not  the  witches  about  whom  it 
is  our  present  intention  to  discourse. 

Elhiopic  sorcery,  Chaldean  magic,  Egyptian 
necromancy,  Arabian  cabalistics,  are  as  air- 
bubbles  before  the  stcam-and-mctal  witch- 
craft of  Lancashire.  Miles  of  bleak,  barren 
plain  have  been  thickly  peopled  with  humnn 
toiler.s;  leagues  of  silent  vnllcjs  have  been 
made  to  send  forth  busy  sounds  of  never- 
ending  labour.  The  moorland  in  replete 
with  life;  the  treacherous  moss  and  yawning 
gully  are  spanned  by  metal  roads,  over  which 
the  magic  power  ofsteam  whirls  endless  trains, 
Hamlets  are  towns,  villages  are  cities,  the 
hovel  and  the  hut  are  swollen  to  mighty 
fabrics,  in  each  of  which  a  thousand  of  our 
fellows  are  toiling  "  from  morn  to  dewy  eve." 
And  all  of  Ihis  and  more  is  the  handy-work 
of  Lancashire  Witchcraft. 

Not  very  long  ago  some  few  of  tho  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  shire  remember  when 
Manchester  was  considered  a  rather  rising 
town ;  when  Preston,  Oldham,  Macclesfield, 
Staleybridge,  and  a  good  score  or  so  of  other 
leading  manufacturing  towns  of  to-day  were 
but  simple  groups  of  house.i,  with  here  and 
tliere  a  UU  smoking  chimney  rising  among 
the  trees  and  hills  to  tcfl  of  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  Lancashire  spinners;  when 
manufacturera  and  dealers  in  yams  rode 
through  the  conntry  on  pack-horses  to  buy  or 
sell  their  goods  as  tho  case  might  bo;  and 
when  the  introduction  of  steam-power  weav- 
ing was  deemed  an  act  of  insane  folly  that 
must  sooner  or  later  end  In  the  ruin  of  the 
speculators.  There  are  scores  of  Lancashire 
folks  who  remember  right  well  when  the 
magnificent  pile  of  warehouses  in  Spinning- 
jenny  Street,  close  by  the  Royal  Hotel,  in  Man- 
chester, wa.s  but  a  narrow  range  of  crablicd 
old  beetle-browed  store-rooms.  Forty  years 
ago,  Elkanah  Shuttle  and  Cyrus  Waterfoom, 


who  own  the  splendid  palatial  edifice  half 
way  up  the  street,  with  the  magnificent  por- 
tico, the  sweeping  staircase,  tho  medio) val 
hall,  the  artistic  show-roonts,  tho  Crystal- 
Palace  roofing,  were  unknown  beyond  their 
own  village.  One  made  his  way  to  Man- 
chester with  all  his  worldly  possessions  in  a 
small  bundle  at  his  back ;  the  other  arrived 
shortly  after  him,  by  one  of  the  canal-boats ; 
to  this  day  the  crooked  stick  of  Elkanah  and 
the  yarn  pack  of  Cyrus  are  preserved  in  a 
glass-case  among  the  archives  of  the  firm. 
These  men  have  risen  by  the  potent  aid  of 
Lancashire  Witchcraft;  so,  likewise,  have 
hundreds  of  their  follow-citizens,  as  rich  and 
powcrfbl  as  themselves,  but  not  as  mindful 
of  the  stick  and  pack. 

Mighty,  indeed,  are  the  dealings  of  these 
cotton  monarchs.  Complicated  are  their  trans- 
actions; numberless  tho  interests  they  affect; 
and  far  away  and  strange  the  lands  tliey  give 
vitality  to,  the  mouthsthey  feed,  the  forms  they 
clothe.  Our  Witchcraft  is  felt  in  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world :  from  Crim  Tartary  to 
Zulu  Raffirland,  from  tho  frozen  homes  of 
the  Esquimaux  to  the  palmy  groves  of  tho 
Oriental.  Many  are  the  races  who  help  to 
feed  those  craving  machines,  ever  consuming 
cotton  &t  the  modest  rate  of  thirty  thousand 
bales  of  three  hundredweights  each,  weekly. 

The  patient  poverty-stricken  Hindoo  ryot, 
in  the  hot  valleys  of  Bcrar,  among  the  wooded 
hills  of  Candeish ;  the  active  Malabar  coolio 
on  the  sandy  plains  of  Travancore  and  Tinni- 
Telly ;  the  abject  Egyptian,  a  slave  in  all  but 
the  name,  groaning  as  ho  toils  at  his  cotton 
task  for  masters  more  exacting  than  in  the 
days  of  Pharosh ;  the  slave  in  the  .southern 
states  of  America,  and  the  kingdoms  and 
republics  of  the  southern  continent;  all  these 
labour  for  one  end,  all  help  to  send  their 
quota  of  the  fibre  that  ere  long  shall  be  seen 
whirling  and  twisting  round  metal  rods,  or 
darting  in  between  fine  polished  meshes.  And 
soon  it  shall  be  dressed,  and  bleached,  and 
dyed,  and  calendered,  and  hot-pressed,  and 
finally  make  its  new  advent  as  a  radiant 
garment,  a  flowing  robe,  a  brilliant  shawl  or 
handkerchief,  a  simple  piece  of  bobbin  or 
tape,  a  piece  of  bed-hanging,  a  jack  towel  or 
a  waistcoat  piece.  Or  perchance  Lancashire 
Witchcraft  will  cunningly  throw  in  a  small 
quantity  of  silk  or  alpaca  amongst  tho  cotton 
fibres ;  and  lo  I  a  compound  of  a  new  and 
startling  character  appears.  Soft,  glossy 
shades,  bright  tinted,  many  coloured,  with 
devices,  and  reliefs,  and  borders,  endless. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  quantity,  and  style, 
and  'combination,  that  this  Witchcraft  is  bo 
distinguished.  It  brings  about,  other  and  still 
more  surprising  results.  The  most  remote 
grown  of  our  raw  cottons  aro  those  from 
Central  India  :  which,  from  hill-side  to  port  of 
shipment,  thence  to  Liverpool,  and  so  on  to 
tho  restless  machinery  of  the  Lancashire 
foctorica,  cannot  bo  a  less  distance  than 
eigbteea  Ibousaad  miles  in  round  numbers. 
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Now  let  as  see  what  our  iritchcrail  docs  for 
the  Hindoo  consumer  of  cotton  goods. 

The  cotton  cloths  in  chief  demand  through- 
out British  India  are  of  a  most  aitnpio  kind, 
requiring  no  artistic  effort  in  their  production, 
likely  to  be  advantageously  made  by  the 
simple  means  of  the  Hindoo  weaver,  little 
likely  to  tempt  science  and  capital  in  their 
production,  and  assuredly  for  the  same  reason 
little  able  to  bear  a  largo  charge  for  transport 
Our  Lancashire  Witchcraft  fetches  raw  cotton 
from  Central  India,  as  already  ahown,  orer 
a  distance  of  eighteen  thousand  miles.  This 
cotton  is  carded,  spun,  woven,  dressed, 
pressed,  packed,  marked,  and  shipped  once 
more  to  Liverpool,  where  ships  are  always 
ready  to  sail  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  some  for  India ;  on  board  of  these 
the  bales  of  Indian-grown  cotton  cloth  arc 
shipped ;  another  eighteen  thousand  miles  of 
voyage  arc  performed,  rivers  are  again  navi- 
gated, mountain  puses  arc  again  traversed, 
plains  and  valleys  are  again  travelled  over, 
and  at  lcn<?th  the  bales  of  Lancashire  Witch- 
craft behold  the  very  village  of  Central  India 
in  the  gardens  of  which  their  contents  i5r3t 
saw  the  light  of  tropical  day  ;  the  ryot  who 
grew  it  is  still  there,  sowing  tho  same  patch 
of  ground  with  more  seed ;  his  wife  is  still 
at  the  threshold  of  their  little  hut  busily 
occupied  in  weaving  some  of  the  selCiame 
cotton  crop  which  has  made  so  long  a 
double  journey,  which  has  seen  so  manr 
wondrous  witcheries  in  British  lands,  which 
has  found  its  wenry  way  back  in  clean  white 
folds.  And  why  is  it  brought  thus  farl 
Why  does  Uio  weary  dealer  at  tho  village 
bazaar  welcome  these  many  yards  of  steam- 
spun,  steam-wove  cloth  1  Simply  because 
in  spite  of  tho  journey,  the  voyage,  tho  river, 
the  ocean,  the  railroad,  and  the  custom-house, 
our  Lancashire  Witchcraft  can  alford  to  sell 
goods  cheaper  than  the  simple  Hindoo  weaver 
can,  though  his  cloth  never  left  his  native 
village,  and  was  woven  beneath  the  shade  of 
p«lm  tr«os  to  the  song  of  tho  niglilingnle,  in- 
stead of  within  a  Manchester  factory  to  tho 
rattle  of  a  thou.sand  power-looms.  And  this 
is  tho  universal  tale  of  intellect  applied  to 
industry — tho  legend  of  modern  scientific 
witchcralt 

How  many  thousand  slaves,  and  ryots,  and 
eooUea,  are  toiling  at  this  one  production  of 
the  earth  to  keep  our  mills  at  work  ?  How 
many  busy  factors  and  dealers,  planters  and 
brokers  and  middlemen,  are  straining  every 
nerve,  lest  a  single  factory  fire  in  England 
should  die  out?  How  many  deeply-laden 
ships  are  buffeting  the  angry  sea.s,  and  beating 
round  the  dreaded  Cape  of  Storms,  to  keep  the 
LivcriiooJ  and  Manchester  railway  occupied, 
and  the  cotton  brokers  iu  good  feather?  At 
the  great  cotton  mart  of  Britain — Liverpool — 
the  lamiings  of  this  article  during  tho  past 
year  have  averaged  a  thousand  tons  a  diy. 
But  a  trilling  portion  of  this  enormous  bulk 
leawea  the  country  in  an  unmanuCutured 


state ;  nine-tenths  of  it  go  to  feed  tho  hungry 
mills  of  Lancashire. 

The  actual  wealth  of  our  cotton  nobility 
would  be  hard  to  estimate.  How  much  hu 
been  realised  and  invested  in  other  property, 
or  how  much  sunk  in  new  factories  and 
machinery,  who  can  sayY  Yet  some  ap- 
proach to  the  truth  may  bo  made,  and  ths 
figures  are  startling.  Within  the  limiU  of 
Lancashire  there  are  not  fewer  than  a  thou- 
sand factories,  in  who.se  direct  employ  Ihero 
are  about  throe  hundred  thousand  people, 
men,  women,  and  children;  but  by  Cir  the 
greater  portion  are  women.  This  is,  however, 
a  small  portion  of  the  actual  strength  em- 
plored  in  working  up  cotton,  for  the  steam 
and  water  power  applied  to  machinery  for 
this  purpose  is  equivalent  to  nearly  ninety 
thousand  horses.  What  the  conjoint  capacity 
of  all  tliis  strength  anvounts  to,  may  be 
imagined  from  tho  fact  of  its  putting  in 
motion  and  controlling  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  powcr-looras  and  more  than  twenty  million 
spindles.  Of  this  large  number  eiglite«n- 
twentieths  are  to  be  found  within  a  circle  «f 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  round  Manchester. 

By  tho  united  offorU  of  all  this  steam  and 
water,  and  human  |>ower,  and  the  added 
elements  of  skill  and  design,  we  find  that  the 
United  Kingdom  produces  cotton  goods  to 
the  yearly  value  of  more  than  sixty  millrona 
sterling,  of  which  about  one  half  Ls  con.sumcd 
at  home,  and  the  remainder  shipped  to  foreign 
and  colonial  customers.  Thus,  there  are  being 
turned  out  a  daily  aggregate  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  sterling,  or  about  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  ofcotton  goods  every  hour. 

Before  cotton  threads  are  spun  in  the 
loom,  they  require  to  be  lightly  steeped  in  a 
glutinous  liquor  composed  of  wheatcn  tlour, 
and  sometimes  rice  flour,  and  water,  in  order 
to  impart  a  degree  of  tenacity  to  them.  This 
practice  is  incidentally  alluded  to  in  a  Hirw 
doo  work  of  high  antiquity,  showing  how  old 
Was  tho  custom  of  employing  a  starch  solu- 
tion  in  weaving.  We  mention  it,  in  order  to 
furnish  another  illustration  of  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  tho  cotton  industry  of  thia 
country.  The  weekly  consumption  of  flour 
for  this  simple  but  necessary  process  is  not 
loss  than  Ave  thousand  barrels. 

In  strict  keeping  with  the  growing  extent  of 
the  manufacture,  has  been  the  constant  lower- 
ing of  tho  cost  of  production  by  means  chioflj 
of  improved  machinery,  and  partly  by  lower 
wages.  In  short,  taking  the  average  market 
value  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  we  may  stAto 
that  they  have,  during  tho  last  twenty  yeftrs, . 
been  reduced  from  scvenpence-halfpenny  tbe 
yard  to  threepence-halfpenny,  or  rather  more 
than  one  half.  That  thi.s  must  be  so  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  quantities  and  val  ues  of 
the  cotton  exports  for  the  years  eighteen 
hundrod  and  thirty,  and  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty.  In  the  former  year  they  stood  at  four 
hundred  millions  of  yards,  valued  at  fourteen 
millians  sterling ;  in  tho  latter  year  they  hid 
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readied  the  enormoua  extent  of  nearly  four- 
teen hundred  millions  of  yards,  whilst  their 
declared  yalue  wr8  twenty  millions  and  a 
half  sterling.  So  that  whilst  in  quuntity  the 
eiporlii  had.  increased  by  two  hundred  per 
cent.,  they  had  augmented  in  valu«  not  more 
than  fifty  per  cent 

Like  many  other  crafts,  the  art  of  cotton- 
wearing  was  brought  from  the  East.  In  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  spinning  and  weaving 
were  arts  well  understood.  Upen  the  Nint- 
Vite  marbles  arc  to  be  seen  representations  of 
weavers  at  their  looms.  In  the  earliest 
records  of  Hindoo  barbaric  history,  we  raay 
trace  the  India  weaver  at  hi.s  work ;  ami 
when,  some  centuries  ago,  the  stores  of  ori- 
ental land.s  were  first  laid  open  to  the  king- 
doms and  people  of  the  West,  among  those 
things  which  were  counted  rare  ai>d  valuable, 
were  calicoes,  both  plain  and  printed.  As 
jears  rolled  on,  and  fleeta  sailed  where 
formerly  a  single  merchantman  hud  tempted 
the  dangers  of  the  Eastern  8ca.s,  cotton  good* 
from  Indiftn  made  up  a  furnnidnbtB  total  in  our 
Asiatic  trade.  But  now,  all  this  is  changed. 
Steam  and  iron  have  beaten  the  plodding 
BindoD  from  the  field.  The  plain  white  calico, 
the  printed  handkerchief,  the  nyah's  mnny- 
coloured  scarf,  (he  nabob's  gorgeous  rainbow 
shawl,  the  sultana's  head-dress,  the  gossamer 
hangings  for  the  Zenana,  all  are  copied  and 
reproduced  by  Lnncashiro  Witchcraft,  and 
gold  at  half  the  cost  of  their  orijjin.-ils  to  won- 
dtring  Hindoos  and  astounded  Mussulmen. 

The  mpid  glance  we  have  here  taken  at 
our  English  witchcraft,  is  by  far  thi?  most 
pleasing  side  of  the  picture.  If  wc  lift  the 
outer  cheerful  veil  which  encircles  all  these 
Btirring  things,  we  shall  behold  dark  scenes 
behind.  It  is  not  alone  in  Manchester  that 
the  people  who  work  iu  mills  should  be  seen. 
Tbcy  have  other  and  darker  homes  within 
the  hundred  villages  and  towns  that  lie  scat- 
tered about  the  heart  of  Lancashire.  There, 
on  a  cold,  raw,  dark  December  morninsj,  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  women,  slipshod  in 
mind  and  body,  may  be  ditnly  seen  amidst 
the  murky  gloom  of  fog  and  smoke,  slinking 
along  toward  the  many  factories  where,  hard- 
worked  though  they  be,  they  at  least  find 
light  and  warmth.  Many  of  them  are 
mothers;  and  these  will  be  seen  hurrying 
with  ihtirtiny  infants,  to  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  sotne  old  crone,  who,  for  the  merest 
trifle,  consents  to  allow  them  to  lie  beneath 
her  miscraUe  roof  until  the  usual  evening 
hour  returns.  There,  huddled  together  like 
lower  animals,  these  poor  infants  sleep,  and 
cry,  and  fret  awiiy  their  wretched  daily  life. 

The  ordinary  pay  of  weavers  is  ten  or 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  with  occasionally 
fifteen  fur  particularly  expert  hands  at  certain 
kinds  of  work.  At  spinning,  men  aro  more 
commonly  employed  than  women,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  boy  ihey  will  not  unusually  earn 
from  one  to  two  pounds  a-weck.  But  unfor- 
tunately, save  m  exceptional  cascft,  more  edu- 


cation and  discretion  are  required  amongst 
this  class;  and  ignorance  and  prejudice  work 
unknown  miseries  when  following  in  the  train 
of  poverty.  In  llanchestcr,  and  in  one  or  two 
oilier  leading  factory  town.s,  very  much  has 
been  done  in  the  right  direction,  by  sanitary 
regulations,  by  free  libraries,  and  by  cheap 
and  wholesome  houses  for  the  poor.  Em- 
ployers have  nobly  shown  that  they  undor- 
stind  the  duties  not  less  than  the  rights  of 
captal,  and  men  begin  to  feel  that  the  best 
workpeople  are  those  who  can  employ  their 
heads  not  less  than  their  hands.  Still,  in 
many  places,  much  remains  to  be  done.  And 
it  Were  well  it  were  done  quickly. 

ANYnODY'S  CHILD. 


Artbodt's  child  is  a  sad  little  being.  Tou 
find  him  playing  at  marbles  in  a  London 
alley.  Uis  feet  arc  bare,  his  clothes  are 
ragged,  bis  voice  is  hard  and  cracked,  his 
hair  is  matted  down  over  hiseyes,  his  hands  are 
thin  and  angular,  his  knees  protrude  through 
his  torn  trousers,  and  those  rags  are  kept  on 
by  a  piece  of  cord  that  passes  over  his  left 
shoulder.  How  keen  are  the  eyes  that  leer 
out  at  }'0u  from  under  that  hair-thatched 
brow  !  They  read  you  off  in  a  minute.  Any- 
body's child  con  tell,  at  a  glance  of  those  sharp 
eyes,  whether  you  have  anything  or  nothing 
in  your  pocket ;  whether  your  heart  is  hard 
or  soft  ;  whether  you  are  a  parish  officer  or 
a  detective  policeman.  You  may  deceive 
casual  observers,  but  Anj'body's  child  is  not 
to  bo  done.     Admitted. 

He  has  no  respect  for  you ;  if  you  freely 
olTer  him  money  you  aro  a  flat;  he  has  & 
ready  impertinence  to  throw  at  you  should 
TOU  be  harsh  to  him ;  he  hates  you  if  you 
be  cither  a  parish  officer  or  a  detective. 
If  you  be  a  philanthropist,  he  listens  to  you, 
only  to  laugh  at  you.  Anybody's  child  ia 
twelve  years  old,  yet  has  he  had  great  expe- 
rience of  the  world.  He  ia  skilled  in  cverr 
artifice  and  ready  to  proflt  by  any.    Adinittoo. 

Is  it  his  cue  to  be  penitent,  to  repent  tho- 
roughly, to  cry,  and  call  himself  an  aban- 
doned wTetch  and  a  miserable  sinner,  to  de- 
clare that  there  is  no  good  in  him,  that  death 
is  the  best  possible  thing  that  could  happen 
to  him,  to  exhibit  a  knowledge  of  religioui 
observances — he  will  do  all  this,  you  know 
he  will.     Admitted. 

First,  he  cries,  then  he  allows  himself  to 
be  sootlied ;  then  ho  describes  the  terrible 
hardships  he  has  suffered;  then  ho  strikes 
up  a  psalm,  which  he  sings  very  fairly. 
This  perfonnance  is  well  adapted  to  touch 
the  feelings  and  to  influence  the  pockets 
of  the  goo<l  Indies  who  go  their  rounds  cou- 
rageou.sly,  about  the  worst  byways  of  Lon- 
don, doing  what  they  conceive  to  bo  their 
duty,  quietly  and  firmly  ;  distributing,  with 
real  charity  of  heart — but  often  to  unworthy 
objects — money  which  they  cin  ill  .<parei 
Anybody's  child   knows   these   gpod  W^xik 
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very  well.  Ue  hears  what  they  hare  to  MV 
with  downcut  eyes ;  atid  ho  ia  very  serious 
when  he  takes  the  tracts  they  ore  bo  good  as 
to  distribute.  But  how  can  he  r«ad  while 
he  is  hungry  ?  The  lady  is  certain  to  be 
touched  by  this  appeal,  and,  all  honour  to 
her  gentle  heart  I  AiiylKKly's  child  receives 
Kixpenct.  Then  the  lady  proceed*  to  the 
next  I'ourt,  and  Anybody  s  child  buys  some 
podding  at  a  house  close  at  hand — which  he 
wraps  up  in  the  tract — and  saves  two  pence 
for  the  low  theatre  at  night  You  know  all 
tbia  is  true  of  Anybody's  child.     Admitted. 

Anybody's  child  plays  other  parts.  Manr 
come  to  inquire  into  his  condition;  to  ask 
htm  about  his  parentage,  his  mode  of  life,  the 
number  of  times  he  has  been  in  prison,  the 
games  he  has  played.  To  these  he  appears 
vcrv'  hardened  inticed.  He  has  no  recollection 
of  his  mother,  and  his  father  is  somewhere  in 
the  country.  He  is  allowed  to  sleep  upon  a 
pallet  in  the  comer  of  a  kind  old  woman's 
kitchen  up  a  court.  He  lives  by  all  sorts  of 
stratagems.  He  holds  gentlemen's  horses; 
be  goes  out  with  costcrmongcrs  to  cry  their 
wares.  Ue  has  been  oflfered  the  situation  of 
errand-boy,  to  carry  out  goods ;  but  he  never 
liktid  it;  such  places  was  always  too  hard 
for  hira.  Ue  has  been  in  prison  many  times, 
9ve  or  six  times  at  least  Ho  proceeds  to 
repeat  the  prison  regulations,  for  he  knows 
thura  by  heart  Ho  has  been  engaged  with 
other  boys  in  taking  lead  from  house-roofs 
in  "snow-gathering"  (a  poetic  expression 
for  clothes-stealinsr  from  hedges) ;  in  picking 
pocket.s  at  fairs,  lie  can  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing dcstruetive;  but  finds  the  world  is 
again  him.  He  knows  very  well  that  ho  is 
an  outcast,  and  that  boys  of  his  sort  arc  not  to 
be  admitted  into  any  decent  companionship. 
Yet  his  is  a  hard  life — his  is.  He  has  tried 
very  oflcn  to  do  something  for  himself,  ho  has ; 
but  it  ain't  of  no  use,  he  can't  keep  to  nothing  ; 
he  gets  tired  of  it,  and  people  gets  tired  of 
him.  Hii  supposes  he  will  be  transported  at 
last  He  doesn't  much  care  what  becomes  of 
him.  As  for  a  home,  he  has  never  had  a  home. 
He  ia  glad  hia  father  has  gone  away,  for  he 
wasalwaysathrashingof  him.  He  will  eayall 
this  to  you,  will  Anybody's  chilil.     .\dniitted. 

Anybody's  child  here  begins  a  true  story,  a 
Jittic  coloured.  He  watches  narrowly  the 
expression  of  his  questioner,  and  shapes  his 
answer  according  to  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vation. Ee  thinks  there  is  a  chance  of 
getting  something  out  of  his  listener,  perhaps 
half-a-crown,  ]>erhaps  a  passage  to  the 
diggings;  but  ho  is  afraid  it  may  be  an 
introduction  to  some  rcfonnatory  institution. 

Any  body's  child  plays  a  tliird  part  Ad- 
mitted. This  is  played  when  he  is  accosted 
by  an  inquirer  who  is  the  sworn  advocate  of 
popular  c<lucation.  Ilerein  the  child  is  a 
mass  of  ignorance.  He  has  never  heard  who 
is  king  or  queen.  lie  is  not  certain  that  it 
ain't  the  Black  Princt'.  How  should  he  know  ? 
He  has  heard  of  the  Creator  onco  or  twice. 


but  knows  nothing  about  the  New  Testament. 
Cannot  read  or  write;  wishes  he  could. 
Will  go  to  the  mgg«d  school ;  wouldn't  he 
like  to  f  But  he  must  hare  something  to  eat 
at,  afore  he  can  think  of  learning  anything. 
Has  heard  of  all  sorts  of  places  bui!t  to  do 
good  to  him  ;  but  he  doesn't  like  them.  He 
isn't  fond  o^  work.  It's  a  hard  life  in  the 
streets ;  but  he  will  get  used  to  it  in  time. 

Ail  this,  admitted.  Admit  on  the  other 
hand — you  must,  if  you  admit  the  nua  and 
tho  eternal  Heavens  to  be  realities— that 
while  opponents  discuss  theories,  be  grows  ap 
to  Newgate  and  perdition. 

Yet,  truly  regarded,  Anybody's  child  i» 
something  more  than  this  worthless  IJtUe 
wretch  and  irredeemable  outcast  Becania 
he  cannot  be  made  to  mend  bis  ways  in  % 
few  weeks ;  because  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
him  the  quiet  inhabitant  of  a  monotonoas 
reformatory  ward  ;  because  he  cannot  reeo^ 
nise  a  ministering  Angel  in  a  drill  Seijeant: 
because  he  is  slow  to  learn,  and  has  a  disgust 
for,  the  irksome  foundations  of  education ; 
b«cau.<ie  the  wild  animal  of  a  London  al]vy 
cannot,  in  a  few  days,  become  a  lap-dog  for 
lady  visitors  to  pat  and  smooth  ;  voices  begin 
to  cry  aloud  that  the  case  is  hopelcs!*.  Let 
our  \  oice  cry  aloud,  in.stead,  To  whom  does 
Anybody's  child  belong?  To  some  of  us 
surely ;  if  not  to  all  of  us.  What  are  our 
laws  if  they  secure  for  this  child  no  protection ; 
wluit  are  wo  if,  under  our  eyes,  Anybody's 
child  grows  up  to  be  Everybody's  enemy  1 

•Anybody's  child  is  undoubtediv  Somebody's 
child.  To  discover  this  Somebody,  who  ba.«oly 
deserts  it,  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State ; 
and  the  law's  heaviest  hand  would  we  lay 
upon  this  Somebody,  The  State,  professing 
and  calling  itself  Christian,  and  therefore  re- 
fu-sing  to  breed  Plagues  and  Wild  Beasts  and 
rubbish  to  be  shot  into  the  bottomle,sa  pit 
should  systematically  take  that  child,  and 
make  it  a  good  citizen.  And  as  it  can,  in 
most  cases,  find  out  Somebody  when  he  <w 
she  has  done  a  murder  on  the  Wly,  so  let  it 
find  out  Somebody  guilty  of  the  worse  mur- 
der of  this  child's  soul,  and  punish  that  heav- 
iest of  all  offemlers,  in  pocket  and  person. 

Anybody's  child  is  a  little  fiend,  a  social 
curse,  a  hypocrite,  a  liar,  a  thief.  Admitted. 
But  if  the  State  had  long  ago  made  Somebody 
accountable  for  the  child,  and  taken  upon  it- 
self the  duties  of  parent.  Anybody's  child,  in 
Ul'U  of  the  dreadful  creature  you  recoil  from, 
would  now  be  a  hopeful  little  fellow,  with  th« 
roses  of  youth  upon  his  checks,  and  the  truth 
of  liappy  childhood  on  his  lips. 

Anybody's  cliitd  cannot  too  siion  become 
the  adopted  of  us  all ;  and  the  Somebody  who 
gave  it  birth  cannot  too  soon  or  too  relent- 
lessly be  made  to  pay  the  charges  of  the 
adoption,  or  be  punishwl  in  default  Recfnt 
conferences  on  this  shame  to  England  have 
renewed  our  hopes  of  Anybody's  child. 
Reader,  as  you  have  children  of  your  owil  of 
were  a  child  yourself,  remember  bim  I 
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ON  STRIKE. 


Tkavbllwo  down  to  Preston  a  week  from 
this  date,  I  chanced  to  sit  opposite  to  a  very 
acute,  very  determined,  very  emphatic  person- 
age,  witli  a  stout  railway  rug  so  drawn  o?er 
his  cliest  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were  sitting  up 
in  bed  with  his  great  coat,  hat,  end  gloves  on, 
Bcvcrcfy  contemplating  your  humble  servant 
from  behind  a  large  blue  and  grey  cliecked 
counterpane.  In  calling  him  emphatic,  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  was  warm  ;  he  wa.s  coldly 
and  bitingly  emphatic  as  a  frosty  wind  i«. 

"  You  are  going  through  to  Preston,  sir  I" 
oayii  he,  as  soon  aa  we  were  clear  of  the 
Primrose  Hill  tunnel. 

The  receipt  of  this  question  was  like  the 
receipt  of  a  jerk  of  the  nose ;  ho  waa  so  short 
and  sharp. 

"  Yes." 

"This  Preston  Btrike  is  a  nice  piece  of 
ousiness!"  said  the  gentleman.  "A  pretty 
piece  of  business!" 

"  It  is  very  much  to  be  deplored,"  said  I, 
"en  all  accounts." 

"  They  want  to  be  ground.  That's  what 
they  want  to  bring  'cm  to  their  senses,"  said 
the  gentleman  ;  whom  I  hod  already  began 
to  call  in  my  own  mind  Mr.  Snapper,  and 
whom  I  may  as  well  call  by  that  name  here 
BS  by  any  other. 

I  deferentially  enquired,  who  wanted  to  be 
ground? 

"The  hands,"  said  Mr.  Snapper.  "The 
hands  on  strike,  and  the  hands  who  help  'cm." 

I  remarked  that  if  that  was  all  they  wanted, 
they  must  be  a  very  unreasonable  pcnjile, 
for  surely  they  had  had  a  little  grinding,  one 
way  and  another,  already.  Mr.  Snapper 
eyed  mo  with  steniiics.s,  and  after  opening 
and  shutting  hislcathern-glovcd  hands  several 
times  outride  his  cmmterpane,  asked  me 
abruptly,  "Was  I  a  delegate?" 

I  sit  Mr.  Snapper  right  on  (hat  point,  and 
told  him  I  was  no  delegate. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hcnr  it,"  said  Mr.  Snapper. 
"  But  a  friend  to  the  Strike,  I  bclicTO  ?" 

"  Not  at  alt,"  said  I. 

"  A  friend  to  the  Lock-out!"  pursued  Mr. 
Snapper. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  I. 

Mr.  Smipjier's  rising  opinion  of  mo  fell 
again,  and  he  gave  me  to  underatfind  ihut  a 
Tot.  TIIL-No.  KM 


man  must  cither  be  a  friend  to  the  Masters  or 
a  friend  to  the  Hands. 

"  He  may  be  n  friend  to  both,"  sjiid  I. 

Mr.  Snapper  didn't  see  that;  there  waa  no 
medium  in  the  Political  Economy  of  llie  sub- 
ject. I  retorted  on  Mr.  Snapper,  th.nt  Poli- 
tical Economy  was  a  great  «nd  useful  science 
in  its  own  way  nnd  its  own  place ;  but  that  1 
did  not  Iranspiant  my  definition  of  it  from  the 
C'ummon  Prayer  Book,  and  make  it  a  great 
king  above  all  gods.  Mr.  Snapper  tucked 
himself  up  as  if  to  keep  me  off,  folded  his 
arms  on  the  top  of  his  counterpane,  leaned 
back  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"Pray  what  wouM  vou  have,  sir,"  enquired 
Mr.  Snapper,  suddenly  withdrawing  his  eyes 
from  the  prospect  to  me,  "in  the  relations 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  but  Politica' 
Economy  V 

I  always  avoid  lh«  stereotyped  tenns  in 
these  discussions  as  much  as  I  can,  for  I  have 
observed,  in  my  little  way,  that  they  often 
supply  the  plnce  of  sense  and  nioderalton.  I 
therefore  look  my  gentleman  up  with  the 
words  employers  and  employed,  in  preference 
to  Cauitid  and  Labour." 

"  I  believe,"  said  I,  "  that  into  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed,  as  into 
nil  the  relations  of  this  life,  there  must  enter 
something  of  feeling  and  scntiraetit;  some- 
thing^ of  mutual  explanation,  forbearance,  and 
consideralion;  something  which  is  not  to  bo 
found  in  Mr.  M'Culloch'a  dictionary,  and  is 
not  exactly  stateablo  In  figures;  otherwise 
those  relttCions  are  wrong  and  rotten  at  the 
core  and  will  nevci'  bear  sound  fruit." 

Mr,  Snapper  laughed  at  me.  As  1  thought 
!  had  just  as  good  reason  to  laugli  nt  Mr. 
Snapper,  I  did  so,  and  wo  were  both  contented. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Snapper,  p:itting  his 
counterpane  with  a  hard  touch.  "  You  know 
very  liulo  of  the  improvident  and  unreason- 
ing h.ibits  of  the  common  people,  /  see.** 

"Yet  I  know  something  of  those  people 

too,"  was  my  reply.    "In  fact  Mr. ,"  I 

had  so  nc.irly  called  him  Snapper!  "  in  fact, 
.tif,  I  doubt  the  existence  at  this  present  time 
of  many  faults  that  are  merely  clavs  faults. 
In  the  muin,  I  am  disponed  to  think  that 
whntever  faults  yon  mny  find  to  ctisUin  your 
own  nciglibonrliood  for  instance,  among  the 
hands,  you  will  find  tolerably  equal  jn  amount 
among  the  masters  also,  and  even  among  iht 
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clauses  above  the  masters.  Tliey  will  be 
modified  by  circurastnnces,  and  Ihey  will  b« 
the  IvBu  excusably  among  the  better-educited, 
but  they  wjil  be  pretty  fairly  distributed. 
I  have  n  alrotig  uxpcclatioD  that  wu  shall  live 
to  Kce  the  coventionnl  adjectives  now  appa- 
rently iriMonaruble  from  the  phrasca  working 
people  iinil  lower  orders,  gradually  full  into 
eouipluVe  disuse  fur  tliis  reAson." 

"  Well,  but  wo  began  with  strikes,"  Mr. 
Snapper  observed  iiDpntleiitly.  "  The  masters 
iukTe  never  had  any  share  in  strikei«." 

"  Yet  I  have  he.ird  of  striken  once  upon  a 
time  in  that  same  county  of  Linvitbhirc," 
said  I,  "  which  were  not  JiwigTeouble  to  some 
masters  u  hcu  they  wonted  a  pretext  for  rai«- 
in^'  prices." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  those  masters  had 
nny  hand  in  getting  up  those  strike:) !"  asked 
Mr.  Snapper. 

*^  You  will  perhaps  obtain  better  information 
among  persons  enga^>d  in  some  Manche>«ter 
brunch  trades,  who  have  good  nieuiories," 
said  I. 

Mr.  Snnpper  h.id  no  doubt,  after  thi.s  that 
[  thought  the  lianda  had  n  right  (o  combine? 

**  Surely,"  siiid  I.  "  A  perfect  right  to  com- 
bine in  any  lawful  manner.  The  fact  of  their 
being  able  tu  combine  and  accustomed  to 
combine  may,  I  can  easily  conceive,  be  a  pro- 
tection to  them.  The  blame  even  of  this 
business  i.<t  not  all  on  ooo  side.  I  think  the 
a!iscx:iulcd  Lock-out  was  u  grave  error.  And 
when  you  Preston  masters — " 

"  /  iiin  not  a  PrcMon  master,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Sn.'ippc-r. 

*'  When  the  respccLible  combined  body  of 
I'rcston  uiiusters,"  said  I,  "  in  the  beginniiitj  of 
this  uiihnppy  dilTerence,  hud  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  man  should  be  employed  hence- 
fortli  who  belonged  to  any  combinution — such 
OS  llicir  own — they  attempted  to  cjirry  with  a 
high  hand  a  partial  and  unAiir  impoastibility, 
and  were  obliged  to  abandon  it.  This  was 
an  unwise  proceeding,  and  the  first  defeat." 

Mr.  Sn.'ipper  had  known,  all  along,  that  I 
was  no  friend  to  the  masters. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  I ;  "  I  am  unfeigncdiy  a 
friend  to  the  masters,  and  have  many  friends 
among  them." 

"  Yet  you  think  these  hands  in  the  right  ?" 
quoth  Mr.  Snnpper. 

"By  no  means,"  said  I;  •*!  fear  they  ore 
At  present  engaged  in  un  anrcB«onabIe  stnig- 
jrle,  wherein  they  beg.in  ill  and  cannot  end 
well." 

Mr.  Snapper,  evidently  rcs^nrding  me  as 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  begged  to  know 
after  a  p:iuse  if  he  tniiglit  enquire  whcthur  I 
Wiw  going  to  Preston  on  business  ? 

Indeed  I  wns  going  there,  in  my  unbusiness- 
like manner,  I  confessed,  to  look  at  thoMrikc. 

"To  look  St  the  strike!"  echoed  Mr. 
Snapper  fixing  his  hat  on  firmly  wiili  both 
lianas.  "To  look  at  it!  Might  1  ask  you 
DOW,  with  what  object  you  are  going  to  look 
atitr 


"  Certainly,"  said  [.  "  I  rejtd,  even  in  libeial 
pages,  the  hardest  Political  Economy — of  aa 
cxtniurdinnry  description  too  sometimea, 
and  certninly  not  to  be  found  in  the  boolta 
— us  the  only  touchstone  of  tids  strike.  I 
see,  this  very  day  in  a  to-morrovr's  liberal 
p.ii>er,  some  ssloniiihing  novelties  in  tha 
politico-fcononiical  way,  showing  how  proGta 
and  wiigos  have  no  connexion  whatever; 
coupled  with  such  references  to  these  hands 
as  might  be  made  by  a  very  irascible  Geo- 
eral  to  rebels  and  brigands  in  arms.  Now, 
if  it  be  the  cose  that  some  of  llie  highest 
virtues  of  the  working  people  still  hltin^^j 
through  them  brighter  than  ever  in  tlieit^H 
conduct  of  this  hiistuke  of  theirs,  perhaps  thv^f 
fact  may  reasonably  suggest  to  m^-oifld  to 
others  besides  mc — that  there  is  some  liltl« 
things  wanting  in  the  relations  between  then 
and  their  cu)ployers,  which  neither  political 
economy  nor  l)ruui-he;i()  proclamation  writing 
will  altogether  supply,  and  which  we  cannoi 
too  soon  or  too  temperately  unite  in  trying  to 
lind  out." 

3Ir.  Snapper,  after  again  opening  ami  ahot- 
(ing  bis  gloved  hands  several  times,  drew  tha 
counterpane  higher  over  his  chest,  and  went 
to  bed  indiKgust.  Ho  got  op  at  Rugby,  took 
himself  and  counterpane  into  snulher  car- 
riage, and  left  me  to  pursue  my  journey 
alone. 

When  I  got  to  Preston,  it  s-       "  it 

in  the  aflornoon.    The  d:iy  y 

and  m:irket-d.ny,  n  foreigner  uii:,'ij;  (..ivi-  ex 
peeled,  from   among  ho  n>;iny  idle  ami  not 
over-fed  people  as  the  town  cunlain<^d,  to  find 
a.    turbulent,    ill-condilioned  crowd    in    the 
streets.     But,  except  for  the  cold  nmokelcsa 
factory  chimneys,  the  placards  at  the  streaky 
corners,  .ind  the  groups  of  working  peopli 
attentively  reading  them,  nor  foreigner,  ni 
Englishman  could   h.'tve    hud    the   Il'.-vxI 
picton  that  thcte  existed  any  interruption 
the  usual  labours  of  the  phice.     The  plai 
thus  perused  were  not  remarkable  fi»r  thi 
logic  certainly,  and  did   not  miiko  tho  c 
part icul.irly  clear  ;  but,  considering  that 
einaiuited  from,  and  were  addressed  to,  pcopi 
who  had  been  out  of  employment  for  th 
and-twenty  consecutive  weeks,  at  least  th 
had  little  passion  in  them  though  they 
not  much  reason.    Take  the  worat  I  omdd 
find; 

•TalEnMAND  FtLlOW   OrCRATIVCi, 

"  Accept  the  (rnktefbl  Ihaoks  of  twcnbr  tbouf 

strutrgUngOpcrstivc,  fur  the  help  you  nave  shot 
erod  upon  Preston  since  the  present  contest  < 
nicneed. 

"  Voiir  kindness  nod  greneroslty,  yoor  patieoea 
and  luD^cootinned  .tiipporl,  deserve  tv.^ry  i,mi»B, 
■ndare  only  eqiiulled  by  tho  horoicami  ) 

por^eveniniw  of  tho  oiitnu^od  snd  in'<  ,■ 

worker*  of  Prcistan,  who  hnvs  boon  »i  r 

some  months,  nnJ  nre.at  this  inrlenici 
tlie  yeor,  bravely  bntllinir  for  tho  rijii,  .,. 

solvrii  nnd  the  wholo  toilinfr  ooinmiinitv. 

"  For  many  ysars  before  the  clrikc  took  ptnos  at 
Prcflon,  the  Operatives  Trcrs  tho  down  troddeo  sb4 
Inaalted  serik  of  thoir  Employ  en,  who  iu  llnw  «f 
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good  trtulo  ind  penerol  prosperity,  wriDjf  from 
their  labour  a  Cnlifornin  of  pold,' which  is  now 
being  iiKcii  10  crunU  tboAo  wbocroiitod  it,  nill  lower 
aiiJ  lower  in  tlie  scule  of  civilizutjon.  This  has 
boon  tlio  result  of  our  coniinerciui  p'osiperity  ',— 
mnrt  Ktnlth  for  tht  riek  ami  m-ve  antrt^  /i>r  tJu 
Poor!  EtaoiuM  tlie  workpeople  of  P'eston  pro- 
tMt«>l  wntinat  thU  itale  ot  Ihjiiiri,— becnuAe  they 
ooinbintiJ  in  a  fuir  >ad  Iceiiiinnlo  way  tor  the  pur- 
poKo  of  g-ollini;  a  renAoniiiilo  slinro  of  the  reward 
of  llicir  own  labour,  the^i/-  lUaliiif  Euiploycm  of 
Preston,  to  thoir  eternal  shame  and  disgrace  locked 
up  their  Mill;,  and  at  one  fell  swoop  deprived,  its 
tney  thought,  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
huiiwn  bein^  of  the  incnns  ufoxidtciice.  Cruelty 
and  tyranny  iJways  dofcut  tlioir  own  objout;  it 
was  »o  iu  this  c-.i-^c',  and  to  the  lioiKuir  am!  credit 
of  tlie  workinf;  clamiea  of  this  country,  we  hiive  to 
rceord,  that,  those  whom  tlie  rich  and  wealthy 
toiitfht  to  destroy,  the  poor  and  iudustrioua  h^va 

firoteotcd  from  narm.  This  love  of  jiisilce  and 
lutred  of  wrong,  is  a  noble  feature  in  the  chi^ructor 
aad  di-«pn»ition  of  the  working  rnim,  and  pivcs  in 
hope  that  In  the  fatnrc,  this  world  will  become 
what  ita  (treat  Architect  intended,  not  a  place  of 
lorruvr,  toil,  oppr«»*ioa  and  wrunjt,  but  the  dwell- 
ini^  plucu  and  the  abode  of  peace,  plenty,  liuppineiis 
nod  love,  whrro  avarice  and  lUl  the  evil  pa.->i>ionB 
engendered  hy  the  present  system  of  fl^ud  and 
injiisiice  slinll  not  have  ■  place. 

"  The  earth  waa  not  made  for  the  misery  of  ita 
peoplu ;  intellect  wm  not  i;ivca  to  man  to  ninko 
uiin^ch*  and  follow  creatures  nuliappy.  No,  the 
(Vnlifiilncss  of  the  aoll  and  the  wondorful  inven- 
tions— the  re-tnlt  of  mind — all  prochiim  that  the^e 
thinmt  were  besloirod  ufion  ns  for  our  happiness 
ivn>l  wcU-bciii|K  and  not  fur  the  misery  and  de^a- 
Julii'D  of  tlio  human  race. 

"  II  Miny  servo  the  iniiniifdCtnrcrs  niid  all  who 
rnn  awnv  wiih  the  lion's  shnre  of  labour's  produce, 
tosav  that  the  imfraHial  Gf«\  intended  that  there 
Rhtmid  Ira  u  parltal  dittributiop  of  his  blessinirs. 
Uat  Vf  knuw  that  it  i»  aKuiust  nature  to  bcliovo, 
that  tlioso  who  plant  and  reap  all  the  ^rain,  should 
not  have  enouffh  to  make  a  mess  of  porridge;  and 
we  know  that  those  who  weave  all  the  cloth  should 
not  want  a  yard  to  cover  their  fiersons,  whilst  those 
who  never  wovo  an  inch  have  more  ealieo,  silka 
ftnd  Kutitis,  than  would  serve  the  reasonable  wanti 
of  a  dozen  worklnj;  men  luid  their  families. 

"This  sy«.tem  of  giving  everything  to  the  few, 
and  nothinc;  to  the  many,  has  lasted  long  enoucrh, 
and  wc  cnllupon  the  working  people  of  this  coiiq. 
try  to  be  deterwined  to  establish  a  now  and  im- 

f)foved  sysiuin — a  system  that  sball  gi\t  to  all  who 
abonr,  a  fuir  ^hnre  of  those  b'osainjta  and  oomforta 
which  their  toil  produce;  in  ahort,  we  wish  to  aeo 
that  divine  precept  etiforcoil,  which  »ay»,  'Those 
who  will  nut  work,  shall  not  eat.' 

"The  task  ia  before  yon,  workiuK  men;  if  yon 
think  the  good  which  would  result  from  its  acoom- 
plishment,  is  worth  struggling  for,  set  to  work  and 
cense  not,  nntil  you  have  obtained  the  j/nod  time 
coming,  not  only  for  the  )'re8lon  Operatives,  but 
for  youraelvca  as  wall. 

"  Jfy  OrtUf  of  ikt  OummMM. 

"JfurpKf/'t  Trmprranet  ITotei.  Chaptl  Watki, 
"Ptetton,  Jarnukr^  SUA,  ISM." 

It  is  a  mclanrlioljr  tiling  that  it  should  not 
occur  to  llio  (.^ointnittee  to  consider  what 
would  become  of  tliemselve!",  their  friends, 
atj<l  fellow  operatives,  if  thosu  calicoes,  silks, 
»nd  satins,  were  not  worn  in  very  large  qtian-' 
titles;  but  I  shall  not  enter  into  that  ques- 
tion. As  I  had  told  jny  Weml  Snapper,  what  I 
wanted  to  see  with  my  ovva  eyes,  was,  how 
these   people   acted   under  a  mistaken  im- 


pression, and  what  qualities  they  showed, 
even  at  that  disadvantage,  which  ought  to  be 
the  strength  and  peace — not  the  weakness 
and  trouble — of  the  community.  I  found, 
even  from  this  literature,  however,  that  all 
masters  were  not  indiscriminately  unpopular. 
Witncas  the  followinfj  verses  from  the  New 
Song  of  the  Preston  Strike  : 

"There's  Tlennr  Uomby,  of  Blackburn,  ho  i«  a 

jolly  brick. 
He  fits  the  Preston  moators  nobly,  and  ia  very  bad 

to  trick ; 
Ba  pays  hi:*  hands  a  good  price,  and  I  hope  ho  wiU 

never  sever. 
So  we'll  sing  snooess  to  Hornby  and  Blackbom  (br 

ever. 

"  There  is  another  geatlemao,  I'm  snre  you'll  all 

lament. 
In  Blackburn  for  him  they're  raising  n  monument, 
Vou  know  his  name,  'tii  of  grcAt  fame,  it  woa  lato 

Elccles  of  honour. 
May  Uopwood,  and  Sparrow,  and  Ilomby  live  for 


"  So  now  it  is  time  to  flntsh  and  end  my  rhyme. 
We  warn  these  Preaton  Cotton  Lords  to  mind  for 

future  time. 
With  peace  and  order  too  1  hope  we  shall  be  clever, 
We  sing  saccess  to  Stockport  and  Blackbnrn  for 

ever. 
"  Now,  lads,  give  your  minds  to  it," 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
diture for  the  twenty-third  week  of  the 
strike  was  extensively  posted.  The  income 
for  that  week  was  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  odd.  Some  of  the  contri- 
butors were  poetical     As, 

"  Love  to  all  and  peace  to  the  dead. 
May  the  poor  now  in  need  never  want  bread. 

tliree-and-sixpence."  The  following  poetical 
remonstrance  was  appended  to  the  list  of 
contributions  from  the  Gorton  district : 

"Within  these  walls  the  Inssos  ftiir 
Refnxe  to  oontribuUi  their  ihore, 
Careless  of  duty — blind  to  fame. 
For  .shnme,  yo  Usscs,  oh  !  for  shame  I 
Come,  pay  op,  InsseSj  think  what's  riebt, 
Defend  your  trade  with  all  your  might; 
For  if  you  don't  the  world  will  blame, 
And  ery.  ye  lasses,  oh,  for  shame  I 
I.«t's  hope  in  future  all  will  pay. 
That  Preston  folks  may  ahortly  say — 
Thkit  by  your  aid  they  have  obtained 
The  greateat  victory  ever  gnined." 

Some  of  the  subscribers  veiled  their  nameft 
under  encouraging  Bcnliincnts,  as  Xot  tired 
yet,  .Ml  in  a  Blind,  Win  the  day.  Fraternity, 
and  the  like.  Some  took  jocose  appellation.*!, 
BS  A  stunning  fritnd,  Two  to  one  Preston 
wins.  Nibbling  Joe,  and  The  Donkey  Driver. 
Some  expressed  themselves  throiisjh  their 
trades,  as  Cobbler  Dick,  sixpence,  The  tailor 
true,  si.xponce.  Shoemaker,  a  shillinfr,  Tho 
ehirpin;;  blacksmith,  si.xpence,  and  A  few  of 
Ma.skury's  most  feeling  coacUtnakers,  three 
and  threepence.    An  old  balance  sheet  for  tha 
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rourteenth  week  of  the  Strike  w»8  headed 
with  this  quotation  Cnim  Mb.  Cabltle. 
"  AdTorsity  is  sometimes  hard  upon  a  mnn ; 
but  for  one  mnn  who  can  stand  prosperity, 
there  arc  a  hundred  that  will  stand  adversity." 
The  Elton  district  prefaced  its  report  with 
thwe  lines: 

"  Oh !  ye  who  start  b  noble  «oheme, 

For  nneral  ^ood  designed ; 
Ve  workers  in  *  oanie  that  tend* 

To  banoOt  your  kind  I 
Mark  out  the  path  ;«  Gxin  would  tread, 

The  tnme  ye  mean  to  play ; 
And  it  it  b«  an  bon«at  one, 

Keep  flteadfiut  io  your  way  1 

"  Although  you  may  not  gain  at  onoe 

Tlio  point*  y«  most  desire ; 
Be  naticnC — tune  can  wondeni  work; 

Plo<!  on,  an  1  do  not  tire  : 
Obstructions,  too,  may  crowd  your  path, 

In  threotenini;,  (tern  array ; 
Y«t  flinch  not !  fear  not !  they  may  prove 

Mere  aUadows  la  your  way. 

"  Thtn,  wliile  there's  work  for  you  to  do, 

Stand  not  despairing;  by, 
Lm  ■  forward'  bo  the  move  ye  make, 

Lot  '  onward*  be  jrour  cry ; 
An<i  when  laooeaa  nas  orawnad  your  plans, 

'Twill  all  your  pain«  repay, 
To  see  the  good  your  labour's  done— 

Then  droop  not  on  your  way." 

In  this  list,  "Bear  yo  one  another's  bur- 
thens," Rent  one  pound  fifteen.  "  We'll  stand 
to  our  text,  see  that  re  Ioto  one  another," 
sent  nineteen  shillings.  "  Christopher  Hard- 
man's  men  apain,  they  say  they  can  always 
spare  one  shilliiv;!;  out  of  ten,"  sent  two  and 
Bixpenco.  The  following  ma.sked  threats  were 
the  worst  feature  in  any  bill  I  saw : 

"  If  th»t  fiddler  at  TJncln  Tom'«  Cnbln  Mowing 
room  does  not  pay,  Punch  will  sot  bi«  le^sstmiitht. 

"If  that  drawer  at  card  siJoand  those  two  nlob- 
bers  do  not  pay,  Punoh  will  say  sometbiog  about 
their  bastlo*. 

"  If  that  winder  at  lut  shift  does  not  pay  next 
week,  Punch  will  tell  about  her  actions." 

But,  on  looking  at  this  bill  again,  I  found 
that  it  cainc  from  Bury,  and  related  to  Bury, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Preston.  The 
Ma.sters'  placards  were  not  torn  down  or  dis- 
figured, but  were  being  read  quite  as  attca- 
ti»ely  as  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

That  evenin*,  the  Delegates  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts  were  coming  in,  according 
to  custom,  with  their  subscription  lists  for 
the  week  just  closed.  These  delegates  meet 
on  Sunday  as  their  only  day  of  leisure ;  when 
they  have  made  their  reports,  they  go  back  to 
their  homes  and  their  Monday's  work.  On 
Sunday  morning,  I  repaired  to  the  Delegates' 
meeting. 

These  assemblages  take  place  in  a  cockpit, 
which,  in  the  better  times  of  our  fallen  land, 
belonged  to  the  late  Lord  Derby  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  intellectual  recreation  implied  in 
ita  name.     I  was  directed  to  the  cockpit  up  a 


narrow  lane,  tolerably  crowded  by  the  1ow«r 
sort  of  working  people.  Peraottally,  I  wu 
quite  unknown  in  the  town,  but  every  one 
made  way  for  mo  to  pass,  with  great  civility, 
and  perfect  good  humour.  Arrived  at  the 
cockpit  door,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  nee 
and  hear,  I  was  handed  through  the  crowd, 
down  into  the  pit,  and  up  agiiin,  until  I  found 
myself  seated  on  the  topmost  circular  bench, 
within  one  of  the  secretary's  table,  and  within 
three  of  the  chairman.  Behind  the  cbainnaa 
was  a  great  crown  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  made 
of  parti-coloured  calico,  and  strongly  sugges- 
Uve  of  May -day.  There  was  no  other  symbol 
or  ornament  in  the  place. 

It  was  hotter  than  any  mill  or  factory  I 
have  ever  been  in;  but  there  was  m  stoTid 
down  in  the  sanded  pit,  and  delegates  wed 
seated  close  to  it,  and  one  particular  dcleg»t* 
often  warmed  his  liands  at  it,  as  if  he  were 
chilly.  The  air  was  so  intensely  clos«  and 
hot,  that  at  first  I  had  but  a  confused  pcrcep 
tion  of  the  delegates  down  in  the  pit,  and 
dense  crowd  of  eagerly  listening  men 
women  (but  not  very  many  of  the  Utter)  fill 
all  the  benches  and  choking  Ruch  narrow 
standing-room  as  there  was.  When  the 
roosphere  cleared  a  little  on  better  acquaint- 
ance, I  found  the  quejstion  under  discuii^ion 
to  be,  Whether  the  Manchester  D(.'leg«tej  in 
attendance  from  the  Labour  Parliameut,  uhouUl 
he  heard? 

If  the  .(Vssembly,  in  respect  of  quietn 
and  order,  were  put  in  comparison  with  th 
House  of  Commons,  the  Riglit  Honourable 
the  Speaker  himself  would  decide  for  Prc&lon. 
The  chairman  was  a  Preston  weaver,  two  or 
three  and  fifty  years  of  age,  perhaps ;  »  mut 
with  a  capacious  head,  ratlicr  long  dirk  hair 
growingat  the  sides  and  back,  a  placid  attentin 
face,  keen  cye.s  a  particularly  composed  man* 
ncr,  a  quiet  voice,  and  a  persuasive  action  of 
his  right  arm.  Now  look'ce  hecr  my  friendu 
See  what  t'  question  is.  T'  question  is^  shott 
these  hecr  men  be  hcerd.  Then  't  coonu  to 
this,  what  lia'  these  men  got  t'  tell  us  f  Do  tJ>^ 
bring  money  ?  If  they  bring  mooney  t'ords  t' 
cxpenccs  o'  this  strike,  they're  welcome.  For, 
Brass,  my  friends,  is  what  wc  want,  and  whst 
we  must  ha'  (hear,  hear,  hear!).  Do  they 
coom  to  us  wi'  any  suggestion  for  the  condudt 
of  this  strike  ?  If  they  do,  they're  welcooMb 
Let  'em  give  us  their  advice  and  we  will 
hearken  to  't.  But,  if  these  men  coom  hcer, 
to  tell  us  what  t'  Labour  Parliament  iL 
or  what  Ernest  Jones's  opinions  is,  or  v 
bring  in  politics  and  difTercnces  among  ni 
when  what  we  want  is  'armony,  brotherly 
love,  and  con-cord ;  then  I  say  't  you,  dedot 
foryoursel"  carefully,  whethtr  these  men  ote  to 
be  hcerd  in  this  place.  (Hear  hear  hear!  and 
No  no  no  I)  Chairman  sits  down,  camostlj 
regarding  delegates,  and  holding  both  smM 
of  his  clukir.  Looks  extremely  sensible ;  bil 
plain  coarse  working  man's  shirt  collar  ca^tf 
turned  down  over  his  loose  Belcher  nednr* 
chief.     Delegate  who  has  moved  that  Matt' 
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Chester  delegates  be  heard,  presses  motion 
— Ur.  Ctiairtnan,  will  that  delegate  tell  us, 
u  a  man,  thai  these  men  have  anything  to  say 
concerning  this  present  strike  and  lock-out, 
for  n'C  have  a  deal  of  business  to  do,  and 
what  concerns  this  present  strike  and  lock- 
out is  our  business  and  nothing;  else  is.  (Hear 
hear  hearl) — Delegate  in  question  will  not 
compromise  the  fact ;  these  men  want  to 
defend  the  Labour  Parliament  from  certain 
charges  made  against  them. — Very  well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Then  I  move  as  an  amendment 
that  you  do  not  hear  these  men  now,  and 
that  you  proceed  wi'  business — trnd  if  you  don't 
m  look  after  you,  I  tell  you  that  TChccrs 
and  laughter)— Coom  lads,  prore  't  ttien ! — 
Two  or  three  hands  for  the  delegates;  all  the 
rest  for  the  business.  Motion  lost,  amend- 
ment carried,  Manchester  deputation  not  to 
be  heard. 

But  now,  starts  up  tho  delegate  fWtm 
Throstletown  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  bill ;  a  bill 
that  require!)  and  demands  explanation  from 
you,  sir;  an  offensive  bill;  a  bill  posted  in 
my  town  of  Throstletown  without  my  know- 
ledge, without  tho  knowledge  of  my  fellow 
delegates  who  are  here  beside  me;  ft  bill  pur- 
porting to  be  posted  by  the  authority  of  tho 
mas&cd  coraniiUeo  sir,  and  of  which  my  fellow 
delegates  and  myself  were  kept  in  ignorance. 
Why  are  we  to  be  Blighted!  Why  arc  we 
to  be  insulted  ?  Why  are  we  to  be  meanly 
stabbed  in  the  dark?  Why  is  this  a.>sassin-liko 
course  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  us? 
Why  is  Throstletown,  which  has  nobly  assisted 
you,  the  operatives  of  Preston,  in  this  great 
struggle,  and  which  has  brought  its  contribu- 
tions up  to  the  full  BCTenpence  a  loom,  to  be 
thus  degraded,  thus  aspersed,  thus  traduced, 
thus  despised,  thus  outraged  in  its  feelings 
by  un-English  and  unmanly  conduct?  Sir,  I 
hand  you  up  that  bill,  and  I  require  of  you, 
sir,  to  give  me  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
that  bill.  And  I  have  that  confidence  in 
your  known  integrity,  sir,  as  to  be  sure  that 
you  will  give  it,  and  that  you  will  tell 
us  who  is  to  blame,  and  tiiat  you  will 
make  reparation  to  Thro.stletown  for  this 
scandalous  treatment  Then,  in  hot  blood, 
up  starts  Qruffshaw  (professional  speaker) 
who  is  somehow  responsible  for  this  bill.  0 
my  friends,  but  explanation  is  required  hcrcl 
0  my  friends^  but  it  is  fit  and  right  that  you 
should  have  the  dark  ways  of  the  real  (ra- 
ducers  and  apostates,  and  the  real  un-English 
stabbcrs,  laid  bare  before  you.  My  friends, 
when  this  dark  conspiracy  first  began — But 
here  the  persuasive  right  hand  of  the  chairrnan 
falls  getitly  on  Gruflshaw's  shoulder.  Gniff- 
shaw  stops  in  full  boil.  My  friends,  these  arc 
hard  words  of  my  friend  Gruffshaw,  anJ  this 
is  not  tho  business — -No  more  it  is,  and  once 
again,  sir,  I,  the  delegate  who  said  I  would 
look  after  you,  do  move  that  you  yrocccd  to 
busitiL'ssI — Preston  has  not  the  strong  relish 
for  po'sonal    altercation    that  Westminster 


hath.  Motion  seconded  and  carried,  business 
passed  to,  GruSshaw  dumb. 

Perhaps  the  world  could  not  afford  a 
more  remarkable  contrast  than  between  the 
deliberate  collected  manner  of  these  mcr 
proceeding  with  their  business,  and  the  clash 
and  hurry  of  the  engines  among  which  their 
lives  are  passed.  Their  a.<)tonishing  fortitude 
and  perseverance;  their  high  sense  of  honour 
among  themselves;  the  extent  to  which  Ihey 
are  impressed  with  the  responsibility  that  is 
upon  them  of  setting  b  careful  example,  and 
keeping  their  onler  out  of  any  harm  and 
loss  of  reputation ;  the  noble  readiness  in 
them  to  help  one  another,  of  which  most 
medical  practitioners  and  working  clergy- 
men can  give  so  many  affecting  exam- 
ples; could  scarcely  ever  bo  plainer  to  an 
ordinary  observer  of  human  nature  than  in 
this  cockpit  To  hold  for  a  minute,  that  the 
great  mass  of  thorn  were  not  sincerely  actuated 
by  the  belief  that  all  these  qualities  were 
hound  up  in  what  they  were  doing,  and  that 
they  were  doing  right,  seemed  to  me  little 
short  of  an  impossibility.  As  tho  different 
delegates  (.some  in  the  very  dress  in  which 
they  had  left  the  mill  last  night)  reported  the 
amounts  sent  from  the  various  places  they  rep- 
resented, this  strong  faith  on  theirparts  seemed 
expressed  in  every  tone  and  every  look  that 
was  capable  of  expressing  it  One  man  was 
raised  to  enthusiasm  by  his  pride  in  bringing 
so  much ;  another  man  was  ashamed  and  do- 
pressed  because  ho  brought  so  little ;  this  man 
triumphantly  made  it  known  that  he  could 
give  you  from  the  store  in  hand,  a  hundred 
pounds  in  addition  next  week,  if  yeu  should 
want  it;  and  that  man  pleaded  that  he  hoped 
his  district  would  do  better  before  long;  but 
I  could  as  soon  have  doubled  the  existence 
of  the  walls  that  enclosed  us,  as  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  spoke  (many  of  them 
referring  to  tho  children  who  were  to  be 
born  to  labour  after  them)  of  "  this  great, 
this  noble,  gallant,  godlike  stniggle."  Some 
designing  and  turbulent  spirits  among  tbenoi, 
no  doubt  there  are  ;  but  I  left  the  place  with 
a  profound  conviction  that  their  mistake  is 
generally  an  honest  one,  and  that  it  is  sus- 
tained by  the  good  that  is  in  them,  and  not  by 
the  evil. 

Neither  by  night  nor  by  day  was  there  any 
interruption  to  the  j>eaco  of  the  streets.  Nor 
was  this  an  accidental  state  of  things,  for  the 
police  records  of  tho  town  are  eloquent  to  the 
same  efTcct  I  traversed  the  streets  very 
much,  and  was,  as  a  stranger,  the  subject  of  a 
Utile  curiosity  among  the  idlers ;  but  I  met 
with  no  rudeness  or  ill-temper,  More  than 
once,  when  I  was  looking  at  tho  printed 
balance-sheets  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
could  not  quite  comprehend  the  setting  forth 
of  the  figures,  a  bystander  of  the  working 
class  interposed  with  his  explanatory  fore- 
finger and  helped  me  out  Although  the 
pressure  in  the  cockpit  on  Sunday  was  exces- 
sive, and  the  heat  of  the  room  obVv;^  ^ssa  Na 
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make  my  way  out  as  I  best  could  before  the 
cU>s«  of  the  ])rof.'ccding3,  none  of  the  people 
\rhom  I  put  to  ineonvciiit-nce  showod  the  least 
impatience ;  all  holped  mc,  and  all  cheerfully 
acknowledged  niy  word  of  apology  as  I  passed. 
It  is  very  probable,  notwithstanding,  that 
they  may  have  supjjoscd  from  my  being  there 
at  all — I  and  my  companion  were  the  only 

rsrsons  present,  not  of  their  own  order — that 
waa  there  to  carry  what  I  heard  and  saw 
to  the  opposite  side ;  indeed  one  speaker 
seemed  to  intimate  as  much. 

On  the  Mo'iday  at  noon,  I  returned  to  this 
cockpit,  to  see  the  peoplcpaid.  It  was  then  about 
half  filled,  principally  with  girls  and  women. 
They  were  all  seated,  waiting,  with  nothing  to 
occupy  (heir  attention;  and  wer«  just  in  that 
state  when  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a 
stranger  difTcrantl}'  dressed  from  themselves, 
and  with  his  own  individu.il  peculiarities  of 
course,  might,  without  offence,  have  had 
something  droll  in  it  even  to  more  polite 
assemblies.  But  I  stood  there,  looking  on, 
as  free  from  remark,  as  if  I  had  conio  to 
be  paid  with  the  rest  In  the  place  which 
the  secretary  had  occupied  yesterday,  stood  a 
dirty  little  common  table,  covered  with  fivL-- 
peii'ny  piles  of  halfpence.  Bef )re  the  paying 
oegan,  I  wondered  who  was  going  to  receive 
these  very  Kmall  sums;  but  when  it  did  begin, 
tlie  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  Each  of 
these  piles  waa  the  change  for  si.Tpence,  de- 
ducting a  i)enny.  All  who  were  paid,  in  filing 
round  the  building  to  prevent  confusion,  had 
to  pa8.!i  this  tabic  on  the  way  out ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  unmarried  girls  stopped 
here,  to  change  each  a  sixpence,  and  subscribe 
her  Weekly  penny  in  aid  of  the  people  on 
strike  who  had  families.  A  very  large  ma- 
jority of  these  girls  and  women  were  com- 
fortably dressed  in  all  respects,  clean,  whole- 
some and  pleasant-looking.  Tliero  was  a 
prevalent  neatness  and  chei-rfulness,  and  an 
timost  ludicrous  absence  of  anything  like 
sullen  di.sr.ontent 

Exactly  the  same  appearances  were  ob- 
servable on  the  same  day.  at  a  not  nvimerouslvr 
attendci  open  air  meeting  in  "Chad wicks 
Orchard" — which  blossoms  in  nothing  but  red 
bricks.  Here,  the  chairman  of  yesterday 
presi  Jed  in  a  cart,  from  which  speeches  were 
delivered.  The  proceedings  commenced  with 
the  following  sufficiently  general  and  di.seur- 
Bive  hymn,  given  out  by  a  workman  from 
Bamley,  and  sung  in  long  metre  by  the 
whole  audience : 

'*  Awcmbted  beneath  thv  hroad  bloe  sky, 
To  lliee,  O  God,  ihy  chiMren  onr, 
Tkty  ueody  cri^ureit  on  Tlioe  cull, 
For  thua  urt  grout  uid  good  lo  ull. 

"Tliy  bounty  smllc*  cm  every  »lilc, 
And  no  ifn<x\  Miiit^  hnst  ttioii  duiiiod  ; 
Jtnt  men  ofwenlth  nml  men  of  power, 
lalcu  looasu  uU  our  gitla  devour. 

"  Awake,  yo  Roiia  of  to.l !  oor  sleep 
'Whilo  luUlious  alarve,  nlille  tniilions  weep ; 
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Demoad  your  riffhtii  -,  let  tvrunta  le* 
Too  are  nMlved  that  you'll  b«  fV««." 

Mr.  Hollins's  Sovereign  MTTl  wai 
all  lliis  time.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
containing  a  largo  amount  of  valuiiblu  m£- 
chincry,  to  which  some  recent  ingenious 
improvements  have  been  added.  Four  h' 
dred  people  could  find  eniployincnt  in 
there  were  eighty-five  at  work,  of  whi 
Ave  had  "  come  in"  that  mornin^ 
looked,  among  the  vast  array  of  moti 
less  power-looms,  like  &  few  remaini 
leaves  in  a  wintry  forest  They  were 
tected  by  the  police  (^very  prudently  not  oh 
trudcd  on  the  scenes  I  have  described),  and 
were  stared  at  every  day  when  they  came 
out,  by  a  crowd  which  had  never  been  large 
in  relercncc  to  the  numbers  on  strike,  — * 
had  diminished  to  a  score  or  two. 
policeman  at  the  door  suflSced  to  keep  oi 
then.  These  eighty-five  were  people 
exceedingly  decent  appearance,  chiefly 
men,  and  were  evidently  not  in  the  1 
uneasy  for  Ihcra.selves.  I  heard  of 
girl  among  them,  and  only  one, 
had  been  hustled  and  struck  in  a  daric 
street 

In  any  aspect  in  which  k  can  be  vie 
this  strike  and  lock-out  is  a  deplorable 
niity.  In  its  waste  of  time,  in  its  waste 
great  people's  energy,  in  its  wasile  of  wngc^ 
in  its  waste  of  wealth  that  seeks  to  bo  em- 
ployed, in  its  encroachment  on  the  means  of 
manv  thousands  who  are  labouring  from  day 
to  day,  in  the  gulf  of  separation  it  hourly 
deepens  between  those  whose  interests  must 
be  understood  to  be  identical  or  must  bo  do- 
slroyed,  it  is  a  great  national  affliction.  Bat 
at  tfiis  pass,  anger  is  of  no  u.se,  starving  out 
is  of  no  use — for  what  will  that  do,  five  y 
hence,  but  overshadow  all  the  mills  in  E 
land  M'ith  the  growth  of  a  bitter  rcmcfOH 
brance  1 — political  economy  is  a  mere  skeleton 
unless  it  has  a  little  human  covering  and 
filling  out,  a  little  human  bloom  upon  it,  and 
a  little  human  waniith  in  it  Gentlemen  an 
found,  in  great  manufacturing  towii.s,  ready 
enough  to  extol  imbecile  mediation  with 
gcrous  madmen  abronti;  can  none  of  th 
be  brought  to  think  of  authorised  media' 
and  explanation  at  home!  I  do  not  snp^ 
that  such  a  knotted  difficulty  as  this,  is  to 
at  all  uiitinglcd  by  a  morning-party  in 
Adelj)lii;  but  I  would  entreat  both  siilesm 
80  miserably  opposed,  to  consider  whei " 
there  are  no  men  in  England  above  suttpici 
to  whom  Ihey  ttiifflil  mut  the  matters  lo  dl 
pnte,  with  a  perfect  confidence  al>ovo 
things  in  the  do^lre  of  those  men  to  act  jusi 
and  in  tlieir  sincere  attachment  to 
cnuntrymen  nfevery  rank  and  lo  their  conn 
Masters  right,  or  men  right ;  masters  wroi 
or  men  wroii>';  bolli  right  or  both  wron| 
there  is  certain  ruin  to  botli  in  the  contia 
ance  or  frequent  reviv.il  of  this  hre;!ch. 
from   the  ever-widening  circle  of  their 
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cay,  what  drop  in  the  social  ocean  shall  he 
fre«'. 


THE  GHOST  OP  A  LOVE  STORY. 

I5  an  excursion  I  onco  made  in  Brittany,  I 
srrivd  one  evening-  «t  tlie  litllo  town  of 
Pontflven  in  Lower  Cornwall — for  Cornwall  ia 
on  both  sides  of  the  channel — with  all  itii 
Tors,  Tres,  and  PeTVS,AM  Well  on  llie  French  .-is 
on  the  Englisli  land,  which  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  TWO  countries  of  Greut  and  Litllc 
Britain  were  onec  united. 

Il  WHS  a  bfauiifiil  suinoier,  nnd  the  charm- 
ing country  in  that  point  of  projc'cling  Und 
T>etweeii  tlie  B;ty  of  Doimrncnf/  nnd  the  inlet 
of  IJfiiodet,  K;id  never  looked  more  smiling 
and  oiirt-e-ilile.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Qtiimjier, 
thu  ci'iiitnl  of  the  district,  iind  need  not  have 
ventared  on  such  fiire  ns  the  very  shabby  inn 
offered;  hut  I  lin.d  :i  fancy  t"  stop  in  ordnr  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  viaiting  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  which  J  had  observed  on  my  way, 
crowiiiiij^'  a  liill  rising  above  a  village  called 
Nizon,  u  short  walk  from  Pontaven. 

As  I  W!i8  well  aware  t!i:it  to  view  a  rnin 
arijflil.  one  slioutd  "  go  visit  it  by  tho  jmle 
mooiilij,'ht,"nnd  the  moon  being  then  **  in  her 
higbcitt  noon,*'  I  meditated  nn  excursion  with 
my  coinp.kriions — one  of  whom  was  a  Breton 
born,  and  tho  other  a  brisk  little  native  of 
Normandy— to  the  Castle  of  Rust^fan,  as  aoon 
a«  our  hiipper  had  a  little  restored  us  after  a 
day'a  jdiiroKy  overbad  roads. 

Tlio  walk  w:w  extremely  pretty  through 
deep  shaded  lanes,  across  which  the  clear 
rays  of  the  moonlight  danced  na  they  escaped 
through  the  leaves,  stirred  by  a  soft  breeze. 
We  soon  reached  the  village,  and  mounted 
the  steep  hill,  at  tho  highest  point  of  which 
rose  the  numerous  walls  and  tttwers  of  what 
muKt  oni'u  have  been  a  large  cawtle.  In  what 
had  been  tlio  inner  court  the  ground  waa 
covered  with  sofl  larf ;  where,  formerly,  the 
village  f(ite«  and  dances  were  held. 

O'lL-  iiijrlit,  a  merry  party  of  young  people 
were  danciipg  on  tliU  green,  and  h.id  not  yet 
Ceaaed,  when  the  cluck  of  ihecliapel  of  Nizon 
tolled  luehc.  E.xactly  at  lli:it  moment, 
flitl«ougli  the  weather  had  been  beautiful 
nnlil  then,  for  it  was  a  warm  siMtmKT,  a 
sudden  chill  came  over  all,  the  moon  became 
obscured,  and  the  wind  roKo  in  sharp  gusts 
which  violently  shook  the  thick  ivy  gar- 
lands on  the  wall.  Tho  parly  stopped  in 
tho  midst  of  their  dance,  for  every  one  hnd 
felt  the  intlucnee  of  the  cliaiige,  and,  as  the 
»ky  grew  darker  and  the  wind  luudcr,  they 
clung  to  ench  other  in  actual  fuar  Presently 
those  who  had  courage  to  look  round  them 
were  aw.ire  that,  gazing  at  them  from  the 
pointed  ruined  window  of  tho  donjon,  stood  a 
figure  in  liie  dress  of  a  monk  with  a  shaven 
crown  and  hollow  lustrous  eyes.  As  the 
Great  RcuiLiIion  had  long  since  cleared  the 
country  of  luunasteries,  and  as  no  monk  had 


ever  been  seen  in  the  locality  except  in  a 
picture,  the  general  astonishment  was  great. 
The  terror  increased  when  tlio  figure,  slowly 
moving  from  tho  window,  reappeared  at 
a  lower  one,  as  if  descending  the  broken 
stair,  and  finally  was  seen  In  emersre  from 
beneath  the  stone  portal  into  the  interrupted 
moonlight,  and  appeared — still  fixing  his 
lustrous  eyes  upon  them — to  be  .-idvancing. 
With  a  general  cry  of  terror,  and  with  a 
rapidity  which  only  fear  could  give,  alt 
rushed  towards  the  opposite  cntrince,  and, 
nearly  falling  over  each  other  in  their  eager- 
ness to  escape,  darted  from  tho  cistle  .nnd 
mode  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  nor  stopped  until  they  had  regained 
the  cottages. 

.'^fter  this,  the  ruin*  were  never  visited 
by  night;  but  ncoasionally  it  happened  that 
a  stranger,  coming  from  a  distance,  would 
hav*-  to  cross  tho  lower  part  of  the  hill, 
which  the  c-wtle  crowned,  and,  if  he  looked 
up  from  the  marshy  lake  into  which  drains 
all  the  water  from  the  heights  round  about, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  most  dismnl,  dreary- 
looking  spots  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was 
sure  to  see,  mounting  the  hill  and  advancing 
slowly  to  the  chief  entrance  to  tlic  castle,  a 
funeral  procession  cnndncting  a  bier  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  and  having  four  tapers  at 
the  corners,  just  as  is  usual  on  the  coHin  of  a 
young  girl.  This  would  enter  the  caallo  gate 
and  disappear. 

Others  have  heard,  as  they  p.issed  nnder 
tho  waits  the  sound  of  weeping  and  lament- 
ing, and  sometimes  of  a  low  mel.mcholy 
singing,  and  have  been  witnesses  to  the 
appearance  on  the  walls  of  n  female  figure, 
as  of  a  very  young  girl,  dressed  in  a  robo  of 
green  satin  strewn  with  golden  flowers,  who 
walks  monmfully  along  uttering  sighs  and 
sobs,  and  occasionally  singing  in  a  tearful 
voice,  words  which  no  one  has  been  able  tr 
comprehend. 

BIy  Breton  friend,  to  whom  all  the  legends 
of  his  country  were  familiar,  finding  that  I 
was  interestecf  in  the  account  of  these  appa- 
ritions of  the  castle,  thus  aatisHed  my  longing 
to  know  how  the  belief  could  hiive  arisen  of 
these  appenninces  of  monk  aod  lady. 

"1  8Uppo.se  it  wna  to  giro  n  gloomier 
horror  to  the  legend  that  our  friends  tho 
peasants  of  N'iion  fixed  upon  a  monk  for 
tticir  ghost.  Tho  fact  is,  il  is  a  priest  who 
ap[warn,  with  shaven  head  and  brlDiant 
eyes ;  one  of  those  whom  you  may  meet 
any  day  in  the  parish ;  indeed,  tjio  real 
liero  of  the  tale  filled  that  very  office.  Ynn 
may  have  observed  two  names  frecjuently 
rcpi-atod  over  the  shops,  both  in  the  village 
below  .Tud  Ht  Pontaven — both  Niiour  and 
Fiedler  are  common  hereabouts ;  the  first 
are  extremely  proud  of  their  name,  for  il 
pruVBs  lliem  (o  be  descendants  of  the  once 
(Kivvcrful  lord  of  tho  castio  of  Rustefan,  In 
days  when  lords  were  people  who  h:id  the 
command  of  all  the  cou.nt,rj  mA  viS\.  >itwi  •^«a». 
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■anU  within  their  ken.     As  for  Flecher,  il  wa 
never  more  illustrioui  ttuin  il  is  now,  yet  it  is 
eonneeled  with  the  history  of  these  old  ruins 
M  much  ns  the  other. 

"  The  peiisunts  of  Brittany  oro  very  ambU 
tious  that  their  hops  should  enter  the  church ; 
it  removes  tliem  from  evil  habiU  and  hard 
labour,  il  gives  them  education  and  a  certain 
Buperiorily  which  every  motlier  winhes  her 
child  to  attain :  moreover,  in  their  opinion,  it 
secures  them  henvon,  and  provides  prayers 
for  their  Jiindred,  and  if  (he  priest  should 
happen  to  turn  out  a  Mint,  the  whole  family 
ia  made  immortal  in  fame. 

"Marie  FIfichcr, a  widow  w(h  an  only  son, 
lived  at  Pontaven,  and,  every  time  her  pretty 
little  boy  Ivan  camo  home  from  the  hills 
tiler  tending  the  flocks  of  the  farmer  who 
employed  him,  she  sighed  to  think  that  so 
promising  a  child  should  have  no  better 
occupation.  As  he  grew  older,  her  regret 
IncreABed,  until  at  last  she  became  quite  un- 
huppv,  and  imparted  to  her  son  her  desire 
that  he  should  go  to  school  at  Quimper  and 
■tudy  to  be  a  priest,  instead  of  wasting  his 
time  in  keeping  sheep,  and  dancing  and 
flirting  with  the  young  girls  of  the  village. 
'  This  is  not  a  life  for  you,'  she  said.  *  1  have 
had  s  dream,  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin 
directed  me  to  dedicate  you  to  her  service : 
ahe  hates  idleness  and  ignorance,  and  you 
must  go  to  the  good  father  at  Quimpor,  who 
will  give  vou  an  education  for  nothing.  You 
will  first  Deeome  a  elere,  then,  a  priest,  have  a 
•alary,  bo  able  to  keep  your  poor  mother 
when  she  can  work  no  longer,  and  pray  for 
tlie  soul  of  your  father.' 

" '  But,'  said  Ivan,  liitighirig  and  caressing 
her,  for  he  waa  very  gay, '  I  don't  want  lo  be 
either  n  priest  or  a  monk ;  I  have  lost  my 
hc.irt  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  parish,' 

*'  M.irie  started  and  looked  disturbed : 
'  This  will  not  do,  Ivan,'  she  said ;  *  you  arc 
too  poor  for  that..  You  mast  leave  your 
■beep  and  the  young  giria,  and  come  with  mc 
to  Quim{>cr  to  le.iru  to  be  something  utore 
than  a  cluwn,  and  (o  gain  heaven  by  be- 
eoming  a  priest.  You  s^U  study,  and  slvill 
be  a  ritrc. 

"  The  most  beautiful  girls  in  tJiat  part  of 
th«  country  were  the  daughters  of  the  lord 
of  the  Castle  of  Rustifan,  whoso  name  was 
Naour,  and  whose  lady  was  the  godmother 
of  Ivan  Flecher  :  no  one  could  look  ut  anyone 
else  when  these  young  l.idios  cjinio  down  on 
their  white  poitiea  to  the  Pardon  ttf  Pontaven, 
clattfring  along  the  stony  street,  and  dressed 
in  crcen  Mk  with  gold  chaina  round  their 
netlts.  They  were  nil  handsome ;  but  ihc 
youngest,  Geneviive,  wa.'i  far  bnyond  the 
others,  and  everybody  at  Ponlaven  said  she 
was  in  love  with  the  handsomest  youug  man 
of  the  vilUge,  and  lie  was  Ivan  Flcdier, 
who  was  now  a  ckrc,  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood. 

"  It  was  nt  the  Pardon  of  Pontaven  that 
Ginevi^ve  and  Ivan  met,  only  for  a  moment, 
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after  his  absence  at  the  school  of  Quimpor. 
'  Ivan,'  said  the  young  girl  to  bim,  '  1  have 
had  four  lovers  who  were  clercf,  and  each  of 
them  has  become  a  priest :  the  last  of  them 
Is  named  Ivan  Fischer,  and  he  intends  to 
break  my  heart' 

"The  young  lady  rode  on,  and  Iv.in  did 
not  dare  to  reply,  lor  it  hod  been  arrangi 
without  lija  consent  being  a.-»ked,  that  ho  w. 
to  take   holy  orders.     On  the  day  when 
was  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  bei 
received  into  the  church,  he  passed  the  villnL 
castle  and  there  was  the  beautiful  Gdiiovi6ve 
sitting  at  the  gate  embroidering  a  chalice  cloth 
in  gold  thread.    She  looked  up  as  he  passed, 
and  said,  '  Ivan  Fischer,  If  you  will  be  ad< 
vised  by  me,  you  will   not   receive   orders, 
because  of  all  that  you  have  said  to  me  in 
former  days.' 

" '  I  cannot  withdraw  now,'  replied  ho, 
turning  as  pale  as  death,  '  for  I  should  bo 
called  peijured.' 

"'You  have  then  forgotten,'  said  Gene- 
vieve, '  all  that  has  been  said  between  us  two ; 
you  have  lost  the  ring  I  gave  you  the  lut 
time  we  danced  together  T 

"'No,'  replied  he  trembling;  'but  God 
has  taken  it  from  me.' 

"'Ivan  FlocherT  cried  the  young  girl  In 
accents  of  despair,  '  hear  m« !  Return!  All 
I  possess  is  voura.  I  will  follow  you  to  any 
fate.  I  will  l)ecome  a  penitant  like  you,  luid 
work  like  you.  If  you  will  not  listen  to  roe, 
all  that  remains  is  to  bring  me  the  skcnw 
ment,  for  my  life  is  ended.' 

" «  Alas !  alas  !'  sobbed  Ivan,  •  1  have  no 
power  to  follow  you;  I  am  in  the  fetters  of 
Jleaven ;  I  am  held  by  the  hand  of  Heav< 
and  must  become  a  priest !' 

"  Il  waa  not  likely  that  the  father  of 
beautiful  Genevidvo  should  favour  their  lovi 
He  was  therefore  extremely  glad  when 
found  that  the    handsome  young  clerc  h 
taken  orders,  and  received  him  in  the  moat 
friendly  manner  when  he  cAmo  to  the  caatl* 
to  beg  th.it  he  would  assist  at  his  first  auaL 
The  favour  was  immediately  granted  with  i 
promise  that  his  godmother,  iJic  lady  Naoor, 
should  bo  the  first  to  put  an  offering  into  the 
plate. 

"  But  on  the  day  when  Ivan  was  to  say  his 
fir^l  mass,  there  was  a  s.id  confusion  in  Um 
church  ;  he  bognn  it  well  enough,  but  faltered 
in  the  middle  of  it,  and  burst  into  a  violent 
flood  of  tears,  so  tlint  his  book  was  a«  if  ^ 
water  had  flowed  over  iL  A  sudden  cifj^H 
was  heard  in  the  church,  and  n  girl,  with  b«fi^| 
hair  dishevelled,  iind  with  frantic  geslni«%^ 
rushed  up  the  aisle  in  si;»iil  of  every  one, 
and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  at  the  frel 
of  the  young  priest,  cried  out: — 

'"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  slop!  You  hsva 
killed  roe !' 

"  When  lliey  lifl«d  her  from  the  pavement, 
where  Ivan  Flecher  had  fallen  in  a  fit,  the 
beautiful  Geuevivvo  wua  dead. 

"  Ivan,  who  hod  socrlticed  his  love  to  ttc 
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prnyere  of  his  mother,  recovered  after  a  time, 
and  rose  in  the  fhurch ;  but  lie  never  smiled 
ftgoin;  nnd  the  only  recreation  he  ever 
allowed  Iiiriiself  was  to  wander  about  the 
ffardens  of  the  cn.stle,  where,  unknown  to  her 
parent^*,  he  iind  been  formerly,  before  he  went 
to  Qiiimper  to  study,  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
Iheyoungl.idy  of  Naour.  He  passid  most  of 
his  time  whuii  disengng^ed  from  his  duties,  in 
praying  on  hor  tomb.  Some  years  after- 
wards, he  was  found  one  morning  lying  there, 
dead:  enibniuing  the  stone  which  covered  lier 
remuiiis. 

"  A  liiiiad  relating  the  history  of  these  iin- 
fortuimle  lovers,  was  romponed  in  Breton, 
and  is  still  popular  both  in  Tr^guicr  and  in 
Cornwull,  niid  those  who  have  heard  it,  do 
not  doubt  th:it  the  H|K;clre9  occasionHlly  seen 
mmong  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Ruatefaii, 
ire  those  of  Ivan  and  G^neviSve." 

I  passi!d  some  hours  of  a  beautiful  moon- 
light nig:ht,  lifter  listening  lo  this  legend,  in 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy ;  but,  except  the 
lUBtroiis  eyes  of  a  large  grey  owl,  nothing 
■tartled  nic  in  the  deep  nfiadows  of  the 
towers;  and,  except  the  oighing  of  the  breeze, 
no  Bound  disturbed  the  solitude. 
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Upos  the  "radiant  moors"  of  the  great 
ocean,  shone  a  winter  sun.  Over  the  surface 
of  the  deep,  llicre  floated  a  bug  wreath  of 
mist  that  glittered  in  ttic  morning  light  I 
watched  it,  stretched  upon  the  sands  with 
my  lieiid  pillowed  on  the  broken  rudder  of 
B  moulderiug  old  boat,  and  with  the  full  tide 
at  my  feel  hushing  me  to  xilencc.  A  dist-inl 
liglit'-houHe  w:is  the  only  dwelling  to  be  st-en  ; 
a  flock  <.>f  gulls  and  one  atray  crow  were  all 
the  liviiijj  ereaturcs  within  ken. 

I  liad  gone  out  for  a  long  ramble,  taking 
Ihc  newspaper  in  my  pocket,  and  had  fiai 
down  by  the  old  boat  to  re-ad  a  narriitive 
with  the  heading  in  large  letters:  Dreadful 
Shipwreck,  The  mist  th.it  seemed  to  Ilont 
before  my  eyes  was  perlmps  illuiiiun,  sickeiied 
as  I  was  with  horror.  The  illusion  growing 
on  a  sick  mind  soon  became  a.  waking 
dream. 

Dimly  ehnpcn  in  the  mist,  and  as  it 
were  creatures  of  mist,  I  saw  strange  figures 
■weeping  in  a  train  over  the  wide  sea,  as 
pilgrimH  on  the  way  t-o  Mecca  trail  over  the 
»and.vvave<i  of  the  desert.  A  low,  hoars.e 
moaning  in  my  ears  Mcmed  to  proceed  from 
the  huge  concha  blown  by  uiistv  seamen, 
whom  I  knew  for  Tritons.  Behind  them 
followed,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  three  horses 
whifh  Boaltered  foam  about  the  water  upon 
which  they  h.i)f-careored,  half-floated,  Po- 
seidon— Neptune — the  old  sea-god  of  heathen 
times.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  songs  of 
Sirens,  and  was  foUosved  by  a  train  of  sh.sdow.s 
that  miide  all  the  mist  seem  terriblu  with  faces. 
Acnong  them,  ghastlier  than  any,  was  a  face 


tliiit  I  bad  ki.ssed  a  thousand  thues.  It  had 
smiled  up  at  me  from  the  cridlc  ;  it  h.nd 
iie^tkid  to  mo  from  the  knee :  it  had  looked 
n^ide  for  me  from  many  a  book  or  piece  of  idle 
needlework,  when  it  was  the  fice  of  a  daughter 
growing  into  womanhood,  -sunning  all  chills 
uut  of  the  heart  of  a  dull  widower,  who  hod 
no  home  but  where  she  s;it  down  by  his  side. 
I  .saw  that  face  Last,  beautiful  with  curessing 
laughter,  when  we  parted  for  a  few  days  on 
board  the  bhip  that  was  to  take  her  to  hor 
uncle's  house  in  Dublin.  The  ship  was  a  strong, 
largo  vessel,  and  she  sailed  out  ou  a  abort 
voyage  in  fine  weather.  Tlie  capUdn  hugged 
the  shore  to  make  a  short  voyage  shorter,  and 
the  ship  w.ia  wrecked  in  a  calm  sea  under  a 
cloudless  sky.  My  child  and  my  brother  were 
uniong  the  drowned.  The  hu miner  moonlight 
shone  over  the  last  wild  up-flinging  of  their 
arms. 

When  I  saw  in  the  mist  tliat  beloved  face, 
I  knew  well  in  what  company  it  went; 
I  knew  well  that  it  went  aaiong  the  shadowa 
of  the  drowned.  They  were  not  spirits,  aa  I 
fancied,  floating  there,  but  unsubstantial 
images,  such  perhaps  a.s  the  iniiigea  of  roaei 
— form  and  nothing  else — which  some  phi- 
losophersof  old  professed  that  they  were  able 
to  ere:ite. 

The  train  of  mist  rose  from  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  and  hovered  over  a  tongue  of 
sand  un  which,  n.-j  I  knew,  a,  schooner  had 
been  lately  wrecked.  Suddenly  a  jet  of 
blood  reddened  the  wave*,  .ind  laving  his 
chariot,  kissed  Neptune's  feet.  Six  bloodless 
faces  rose  out  of  the  se.i,  and  ujion  them 
the  mtst  descended.  Six  more  forms  were 
added  lo  the  heathen  train.  The  procession 
flouted  onward,  but  ray  spirit  clung  by  the 
dead  iin.igu  of  my  daugliler.  and  uiethought 
we  journeyed  side  by  side.  She  did  not  spoalc 
to  mo  or  know  me.  All  the  images  sped  on 
na  dead  leaves  that  nro  hurried  in  a  cloud 
before  the  gale.  The  songs  of  the  Sirens 
magitilied  their  king  and  the  possessions  he 
had  come  to  visit,  but  wh.it  his  reyal  pro* 
gress  meant  I  needed  not  to  Itenr,  Wher- 
ever a  wreck  fatal  to  life  had  been,  blood 
rose,  and  ghastly  figures  came  to  join  our 
company. 

The  blood  did  notaoon  sinlc  again,  and  there 
are  bo  few  pieces  of  English  coast  two  or 
three  miles  in  length  on  which  no  vessel  baa 
been  wrecked,  that  as  we  travelled  on  we 
Bcenicd  to  be  encircling  Britian  with  a  brood 
red  ring. 

When  we  cstne  near  a  seaport  town,  we 
visited  its  shijiping,  made  an  unseen  crowd 
upon  its  qu.iys,  or  drifted  idly  through  ita 
streets.  In  all  such  places  Neptune  hod 
business.  The  heathen  deity  looked  far  the 
men  from  whom  hi*  sacrifices  were  received, 
.■ind  sealed  them  wi'h  his  mark.  He  would 
board  a  vessel  while  the  dreadful  furms  of 
the  drownt'd  people  who  attended  him  filled 
all  the  deck  and  rigging,  would  look  at  the 
chief  officers,  and  at  the  captain;  and  if  an; 
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«f  litem  seemed  to  be  a  man  qualified  in  any 
way  to  sacrifica  a  crew  to  him,  the  lieathen 
imiiy  of  a  thousand  years  iijjo,  he  would  ii4.<t 
a  marlc  upon  Ititt  wrist.  OfVen  we  found 
ere«'8  weulc  and  worthlcu ;  two  or  three 
good  aumen  to  a  dozen  h>ut«.  Sometimes 
the  CJiptuin  then  was  rn^irkud,  hufuru  we 
went  unong  the  men  in  din^'  otlices  who  oat 
before  erettt  booli*,  mid  wliuse  accounts  the 
•ea  goa  seemed  to  liuve  u  great  facility  in 
auditing.  WliiTeviT  ho  found  friends,  in 
men  who  did  not  Bhrinlc  from  BacriGce  of  life 
with  ChriatiAn  liorrur,  lie  preBsed  hia  mark 
of  a  dead  while  h:ind  with  a  hArd  clutch 
upon  their  Bhouldcrs,  and  left  the  form  of 
a  drowned  Miiior  to  keep  nigh  I  wulctt  by 
their  bedx. 

Our  lonfif  prooeKtion,  growiiif;  aa  we  went, 
wa  circled  in  litis  way  the  British  coast,  and 
came  in  a  dark  cloud  up  the  Thames  to 
Westminster.  There  are  stij]  old  women 
ebemhing  the  pa.sl  belief  concerning  apirita 
of  men 

"Thai  In  orosswaya  and  flood  hava  burial," 

how  they  must  wander  to  and  fro  as  ghosU 
during  a  hundred  yearn.  Are  Ibe  old  let^endv 
true !  VViti]  phantom  images  of  all  drowned 
people  who  h.tve  puri:>hL-d  on  the  British 
coast,  for  the  hat  century,  nicthought  I, 
landing  at  Westminster,  followed  King  Nep. 
tnne  to  St.  Steplieii'e.  He  wc-nt  in  state,  and 
In  words  that  never  reached  ears  of  the  fltuJi 
returned  thanks  to  his  faithful  Commons  fur 
aupptiea  furnished  to  him  during  the  p;ut 
year. 

Now,  let  this  dream  be  broken  by  a  touch 
of  hard  reality  which  might,  one  would  think, 
«w;ikcn  all  the  sluepers  in  tlio  land.  On  the 
wrecji  chart  uf  Gr«tt  Brit^un,  our  seas  are  to 
be  found  absolutely  blackened  by  the  dots  that 
IDdicnte  di.tastcr.  Wreck  follows  wreck,  and 
every  slight  gule  kills  ono  or  two,  if  it  does 
not  kill  hundred!^  vf  our  countrymen.  We 
do  not  always  kilt  by  twus  or  twentioit.  Men, 
women,  and  children  are  sent  out  crowded  in 
passenger  vesxels,  to  be  wrecked  by  hundreds 
—two,  three,  four,  five  hundred  at  a  time. 
If  tliey  be  sent  out  in  vessels  that  cannot  be 
worked,  or  if  they  be  sent  with  crews  ih.-it 
cannot  work  them,  or  wiUi  masters  an.skilled 
to  direct  the  crews,  such  men  may  as  fairly 
be  said  to  be  eent  to  their  death  as  to  tJieir 
own  intended  destination. 

I  do  not  iipeak  with  reference  to  any  tingle 
ease,  but  to  all  c.ises.  A  gre;it  wreck  rarely 
happens  that  was  not  preventible  by  some- 
thing teas  than  auperhuman  forethought  and 
exertion — by  mere  cotimion  prudence.  If 
mariners  learn  to  be  rash  through  much  fami- 
liarity with  wind  and  wave,  if  shipownera 
find  rashness  cheaper  Ihun  discretion,  und 
aourrdingly  prefer  it,  stern  help  from  without 
is  necessary  to  assist  their  erring  judgments. 
The  wreck  of  an  emigrant  vessel  and  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  lives  is  an  event  at  least 
equal  in  horror  to  the  burning  of  aa  English 


village,  and  a  massacre  of  all  its  inmates. 
The  properly  destroyed  ia  not  leaa,  the  life 
destroyed  i.<i  not  less,  the  agonies  inflicted  are 
not  leaa,  and  not  less  should  be  held  the  tre> 
mendoas  responsibility  of  those  upon  whom 
it  depends  to  prevent  or  produce  such  catv 
atrouhea. 

We  do  not  sufficiently  look  upon  shi^ 
wrecks  and  upon  everything  else  that  afTeela 
ships  carrying  Englinh  passengers  and  aailora, 
as  home  incidents.  Deaths  on  board  ship  are 
liable  to  triding  inquisition  :  murders  may  bo 
committed — 1  do  not  say  that  they  are,  bat 
they  may  be — committed  in  very  many  eaaea 
with  impunity;  by  the  most  culpable  mi»> 
conduct  hundreds  of  men  and  women  maj 
bo  drowned  together  withoot  mach  more  ia< 
quiry  than  anfmsea  for  the  wise  and  comfort* 
able  discovery  that  no  one  is  to  blame.  Ownert 
lie  snug  from  censure.  The  world  is  very  slow 
to  connect  a  respectable  citizen  of  Liverpool 
with  a  wreck  happeaing  in  the  Bermudaa, 
while  be  sat  at  lea  in  his  own  parlour,  inoo* 
cently  happy  with  his  wife  and  family.  Such 
people  are  so  remote  from  the  spot,  and  from 
the  whole  story,  that  their  names  are  often 
pusse<l  over  by  readers  of  the  newspaper 
report  as  pure  impertinoncea — details  with 
which  memory  refuses  to  bo  taxed.  Of  cap- 
tains again,  whose  vessels  have  been  lost: 
even  if  they  have  been  \ery  rash,  we  say, 
they  have  been  punished  for  their  rashnoso. 
We  forgive  them,  because  they  were  np<>n  the 
spot,  they  shared  the  danger,  tliey  cndurod 
terrible  responsibility,  saw  fellow-ercatarea 
dying  round  about  them,  exerted  themsolvaa 
to  save  life,  stuck  by  the  wreck.  Even  if  they 
really  were  to  blame,  would  it  not  be  cruel  to 
tell  them  so — eavage  nod  barbarous  to  puniab 
them  again,  as  grave  offenders  ?  So,  as  the 
blame  cannot  belong  to  any  man — absent  or 
present — we  lay  it  on  the  ship's  compaaaea, 
and  there  let  it  remain. 

Should,  by  chance,  a  vessel  sail  out  of  an 
English  port,  bound  on  a  voyage  half  ncroaa 
the  globe:  a  ship  of  faultless  sailing  powers; 
i>hould  she  be  towed  into  one  of  our  channel 
seas,  and,  presently  encountering  rough  wind 
and  fog,  be  found  unequal  to  the  fi^^st  com- 
mon emergency;  should  she  have  a  crew 
aboard,  consisting  of  the  smallest  legul  com- 
plement, and  even  that  made  np  of  Chinese, 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  others,  who,  though 
Englishmen,  were  skulking  lubbers  :  shotild 
there  be  some  of  these  unable  to  understand 
tlie  language  in  which  orders  were  addreaaed 
to  Ihem,  other*  slinking  below  when  they 
ought  to  be  at  work  on  deck,  and  other*  at 
work  unable  so  much  as  to  pull  together; 
liliould  it  bo  found  irtio  of  that  »hip  tiiAt  of 
three  compasses  which  she  carries,  no  two 
agree ;  should  Uie  captain,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  observations  being  rcadtnd 
impossible  to  be  taken  by  the  fog,  .so*  m 
reason  why  he  sliould  not  run  her  straight 
a-head  for  fourteen  hours,  in  the  dark,  joat 
knowing  generally  that  he  is  butting  at »  lioe 
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of  coast ;  should  the  ship  under  cuch  circum- 
Btaneei  soon  become  a  wreck  ;  can  blame  bj 
any  poeaiHility  attach  to  any  human  creature  f 
No.  Obyioitsly  it  mtist  be  laid  upon  the  com- 
passc8.  And  this  is  a  convenient  thin^,  be- 
cause there  is  no  fine  payable  by  compaasea, 
and  they  are  case-hardened  against  imprison- 
ment 

This,  howeyer,  ia  a  plan  convenient  only  to 
one  section  of  the  public.  It  affords  no  solace 
to  pajwenpers  by  sea.  Experience  prorcs  that 
the  moral  fetling^  of  responsibility  does  not 
work  strongly  enough  to  procure  for  ships 
carrying  large  cargoes  of  htiman  life  nnd 
hope,  eflSciL'nt  crews.  It  doe*  not  make 
captain*!  as  cautious  as  they  are  presumed 
to  be  clever.  If  the  matter  were  but  trifling, 
we  as  travellers  should  only  lament  thitt  nc- 
oessary  inconvenience;  but  it  concerns  our 
lives;  it  is  life  and  death  consideration  for 
some  thou-sands  of  u.s  who  are  destine<l  to  be 
drowned,  unl«w  we  take  heed  to  avert  that 
fate.  Does  it  follow  at  all  in  sober  sadness, 
that  we  inu.st  l)egin  to  regard  loKies  at  sea, 
not  only  as  things  to  be  lamented,  but  as 
things  in  a  great  measure  to  be  prevented 
also. 

It  ia  not  enough  that  we  should  honour  the 
brave  men  who  give  to  scenes  of  shipwreck 
features  of  moral  grandeur  and  beauty.  We 
may  cry  in  the  imagining  of  such  scenes, 
that, 

•'  There  U  death  above,  ihora  is  death  aroaad ; 
TUcro  is  doHtU  wlioresoever  the  water*  ba  ; 
There  U  nolliing  now  doing 
Save  terror  «iid  ruin, 
On  aarth,  and  in  air,  and  the  rtonny  lea." 

But  in  every  such  scene  there  t*  something 
else  a-doing.  There  is  a  man  or  there  are 
men,  who.  like  the  surgeon  to  the  Tayleur, 
in  a  recent  terrible  instance,  throw  their 
hearts  into  the  service  of  their  fellows. 
When  these  men  perish  at  their  work,  they 
do  not  die  with  soldiers'  laurels,  but  their 
names  become  connected  with  their  Ivtt 
brave  nctions,  and  are  told  by  Engtisbmen  to 
one  another  in  their  households,  ko  that,  in 
after  years,  they  receive  honour  by  many  a 
fireside  The  surgeon  of  the  Tayleur  was 
conspicuous  in  his  e.xertions  for  the  rc-aasu- 
rance  and  assi.stanoo  of  the  shipwrecked 
pa.'wengcrs.  Wo  rend  at  home,  how,  while 
struggling  across  a  rope,  with  his  own  infant 
In  his  hands  and  teeth,  ho  was  plunged  into 
the  sea  that  dashed  hia  child  out  of  his  hold ; 
we  read  that  ho  was  accn,  then,  holding  by 
the  ship's  side  with  a  drownin;?  woman  in  his 
arms,  whose  hair  he  was  parting  gently,  and 
to  whom  ho  Boomed  to  be  speaking  word*  of 
comfort  Her,  too,  the  sea  forced  from  hia 
grasp;  and  we  rca«l  that  he  was  next  seen 
perishing  with  his  wife,  during  a  vain  struggle 
to  save  her.  The  noble  man  with  hia  little 
family — his  wife  and  his  two  children — is 
Bwept  awav  ;  he  exists  now  only  in  the  name 
■f  Robert'IUknat  CPXSiHanAM.     But  these 


are  the  men  whom  we  want  living  among 
ua ;  these  arc  the  energies  that  we  need  for 
the  leavening  of  all  society,  and  for  the 
work  of  the  world.  These  are  not  men  to  be 
sent  out  in  emigrant  ships  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

Their  memory  too  will  be  bes*  honoured  if 
we  be  indignantly  arou.scd,  for  their  sakes,  to 
amend  an  evil ;  and  to  swear  to  ourselves  that 
we  rill  not  allow  their  melancholy  fate  to 
soothe  us  down  into  a  luxurious,  inactive 
state  of  pity  any  more.  Wo  have  great  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  a  captain  as  a 
captain,  of  an  owner  as  an  owner,  and  geno- 
rally  of  the  gentlemen  hidden  behind  tho 
compa.«!es.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  this 
matter  should  be  of  a  solemn  kind  that  will 
not  bear  the  consideration  of  those  feel- 
ings any  more.  There  mu.st  bo  defined  re- 
sponsibilities and  no  evasion ;  there  must  be 
not  only  moral  and  sentimental,  but  material 
and  legal  motives  for  the  utmost  care  on  the 
part  of  all  who  send  or  take  men  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships. 

In  the  first  place,  the  corapas.scs,  as  in- 
stramenLs,  must  be  removed  out  of  the 
calendar  of  offenders  and  appear  in  future 
by  their  representatives.  Tliere  must  he  in 
every  seapoK  one  or  two  govfrninent  inspec- 
tors, bound  to  have  oversight  over  certain 
things  preparatory  to  the  sailing  of  at  least 
every  passenger  vessel  that  swims.  One  of 
these  things  must  be  the  swinging  of  the 
ship  and  the  adjustment  of  the  compassps 
where  it  is  neces-sary,  and  the  certifying  on 
the  day  before  a  vessel  sails,  that  she  is  per- 
fectly safe  in  this  respect.  Another,  that  the 
ship  is  in  every  respect  properly  appointed  for 
her  voyage.  Without  such  a  certificate  let 
no  ship  sail ;  and  make  the  inspectors  severe- 
ly responsible  for  tho  truth  of  that  which 
they  attest. 

Since  it  may  be  hard  to  regulate  minutely, 
white  in  port  the  manning  of  a  vi-ssel,  let  the 
interest's  of  owners  be  directed  to  that  point, 
by  requiring  of  them  that  they  shall  atone  for 
negligence — not  by  a  charitable  subscription 
of  a  wretched  hundred  pounds  or  ro,  for  hun- 
dreds of  ruined  people,  »«-idows  and  orphans; 
but  by  paying  legal  darasgcs  in  answer  to  the 
claim  or  suit  of  every  sufFcrcr,  when  it  ia 
proved  that  a  ship  was  wrecked  because  sha 
was  entrusted  to  a  crew  incompetent  to  work 
her.  Why  should  sailors  be  brought  drunk 
to  their  work  as  they  often  are,  ami  spend 
that  time  in  sobering  and  shaking  down 
which  is  the  most  perilous  time  in  the 
whole  voyage  ?  Why  should  not  an  owner 
l>e  ma<le  to  bo  as  careful  m  the  charartcr 
and  condition  of  the  men  who  navigate  his 
ship,  as  a  gentleman  in  the  hiring  of  .servant! 
upon  whom  he  put'*  rosponaibilitiea  incom- 
parably smaller. 

Another  charge  should  be  imposed  upon 
owners  of  all  ves-seis,  whtfther  Ihey  carry  pas- 
sengers or  rnrpo.  They  .should  be  res.^<x<?jii* 
according  to  a  dud  «ia8\»;,\nT  T«wiTwetv'«.<«v'<» 
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tho  widows  or  orphMis,  or  other  persons  sub- 
sialing  justly  on  the  evnings  of  &ny  of  their 
seamen  killed  bj  ship  accident  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  Life  at  sea  is  held 
too  chcaplj,  and  tlie  amount  of  misery  and 
rice  created  yearly  among  people  led  destitute 
br  sailors*  deaths  is  rcry  great  indeed.  A 
charge  for  their  bcaefit  upon  shipowners 
would  produce  more  stringenlprccautions  than 
are  now  used  for  the  safety  of  our  seamen  ; 
and  such  a  cliargc  would  not  bo  heavy  in  it- 
self, since  it  would  be  covered  by  marine  in- 
surance, and  deduct  but  a  very  slight  per- 
centage from  the  gains  produced  by  maritime 
adverrture.  Such  drawback  would,  in  the 
end,  iUwlf  be  gain ;  for  it  would  encourage 
sensible  and  careful  men  to  join  a  sornce  in 
which  they  arc  much  needed,  and  from  which 
they  arc  now  repelled  by  its  forbidding  aspects. 
Finally,  though  it  be  natural  and  right  that 
we  should  feci  much  pity  for  the  distress  of 
mind  suffered  by  a  captain,  who,  though  ten- 
der-hearted, has  by  a  foolhardy  or  thoughtless 
course,  caused  (he  drowning  of  a  number  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  yet  tho  sorrows  of  the 
thousand  must  orerweigh  the  sorrows  of  the 
ons.  An  imprudent  captain  who  forfeits 
h  iman  life,  an  incfflcient  captam  who  forfeits 
i  uman  life,  must  answer  for  it  and  sufler  for 
.L  Our  sentiment  shall  be,  in  such  case  with 
the  dead  and  not  with  the  living.  Special 
rerdicts,  in  howsoever  many  Wordis,  shall  not 
in  the  least  satisfy  us.  A  very  excellent  cap- 
tain, a  very  amiable  man — anything  you 
please,  gcntleinnn  of  the  law  and  gentleman 
of  the  jury — but  we  demand  Punishment  and 
Prevention. 


WISHING. 

A    HITKSEKr  SOXO. 

Rr^o— tintr  I    I  wi»h  I  wors  a  Primrone,    ' 

A  bright  yellow  Primro*e  blowing  la  Ibe  Spring  I 

Tho  (tooping  bon^hi  abovo  tno, 

The  WBDderiDg  bes  to  love  mo, 

Tb«  fern  and  moss  to  creep  across, 

And  the  Elm-tree  for  our  Iciog! 


Nay — BUT  I    I  wiih  I  were  an  Elm-trac, 
A  groat  lolly  Elm-troe.  with  anea  leave*  gay ! 
The  winds  would  Kot  them  dnnoliig, 
The  snn  aud  moouahino  irlanco  in. 
And  Birds  would  home  among  the  boagha, 
And  iweetly  aiog  I 

O — no  !    I  wish  I  wore  a  Robin, 
A  Bobin  or  a  little  Wren.  eTerywhere  to  go ! 
Through  ToreBt,  flcld,  or'gKrJea, 
And  ask  no  leave  or  pardon. 
Till  Winter  oomee  with  icy  thomlia, 
To  rnffie  up  our  wing  I 


Well— tell !  where  shonld  I  fly  to. 
Where  eo  to  sleep  in  tho  darlt  wood  or  dcU  f 
Before  a  dsy  wb»  over, 
Home  must  come  tho  rover. 
For  IXothor's  Iciai ;  sweeter  thia 
Tbao  any  other  tbiog : 


WHY  MY  UNCLE  WAS   A  BACHELOR. 

It  had  often  occurred  to  me  to  speculate 
on  the  reason  which  could  have  induced  my 
uncle  to  remain  unmarried.  He  was  of  such 
a  kindly  temper,  so  chivalrous  towar^ls  wo- 
men, so  Keenly  ahvc  to  domestic  enjoyments, 
and  withal  such  an  earnest  promoter  of  mar- 
riage in  all  Lis  relations  and  dependant*,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  perfectly  inorplicablc.  But 
for  his  kiml  offices,  I  am  sure  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  mo  to  have  induce<l  my 
father  to  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Maria; 
the  cottaec  in  which  we  live,  furnished  as  it 
is,  with  its  well-stocked  garden  and  coac^> 
house,  was  tho  wedding-present  he  made  us; 
my  sister  Kate,  too,  what  unhappiness  ho 
saved  her  by  his  kindness  to  Charlie  Evana, 
who  every  one  knows  was  something  of  a 
scapegrace  t  But  my  uncle  saw  the  good  in 
him  which  nobodj-  else  but  Kate  could  dis- 
cover, and  had  him  down  at  his  parsonace, 
and  by  his  sweet  and  pious  wisdom  won  him 
over  to  a  steady  and  earnest  pursuit  of  his 
profcsaioo.  And  now  people  talk  of  his  bril- 
liant talents  and  say  how  much  good  Rata 
has  done  him  ;  but  we  all  know  who  it  wu 
that  gave  him  help  and  countenance  just  at 
the  right  moment,  and  we  all  love  my  undo 
the  more  dearly  for  his  good  work. 

^Then  I  was  still  a  lad,  and  Maria's  bla« 
eyes  had  first  turned  my  thoughts  Cowarda 
matrin>ony,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  my  mo- 
ther in  the  course  of  one  of  our  pleuant  eTe* 
nings  alone  together,  why  my  uncle  had  neTcr 
been  married  ? 

A  grave  sadness  camo  over  my  mother's 
dice,  and  she  softly  shook  her  hea<l,  aa  she 
replied  in  a  suppressed  tone,  "Your  uncla 
had  a  great  sorrow  in  his  youth,  my  dear; 
we  must  nwpcct  it  What  it  was,  I  do  not 
know  ;  be  has  never  told  me,  and  I  havo  never 
asked  him." 

It  was  no  matter  of  aarpriso  to  me  to  hear 
my  mother  speak  thus;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
gentleness  of  my  uncle's  manners  and  his 
warm  affection,  tlicre  was  a  dignity  about 
him  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  intrude 
upon  a  confldenco  he  did  not  offer.  I  felt 
that  his  sorrows  were  sacrefl,  and  never 
again  made  any  attempt  to  gain  information 
respecting  them ;  although  I  could  not  refrain 
tk'om  a  tender  speculation  as  to  the  character 
of  that  grief  which  had  deprived  him  of  a 
happiness  he  was  eminently  calculated  to 
enjoy. 

In  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  my  uncle,  according  to  his  custom, 
came  to  spend  a  week  with  us.  He  wa.«  in  fine 
health  and  spirits,  and  wc  and  our  children 
eryoyed  the  festival  even  more  than  usual 
On  the  Friday  evening,  my  uncle  had  been 
into  town,  ami  it  was  growing  dusk  when  he 
returned.  He  came  as  usual  into  my  study. 
I  looked  up  on  his  entrance  to  welcome  him  ; 
but  wag  stnick  by  the  pallor  of  hi.«  counte* 
nance,  and  by  the  traces  of  emotion  whiefc 
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disturbed  the  tranquil  dignity  of  his  ordinary 
bearing.  I  placed  a  chair  fur  him,  and  be  sat 
ilown  in  silence — a  silence  wliich  for  some 
moments  I  felt  almost  afraid  to  break.  At 
length  I  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  \la&  anything 
occurred  to  distress  you,  Sir  V 

"  No,  Edvrard,"  ho  replied,  slowly  and  like 
one  who  1ms  some  difficulty  in  collecting  hi* 
thoughts,  "  nothing  that  ought  to  distrcs!) 
me ;  but  I  am  very  weak  -,  my  foith  is  very 
weak — and  I  heard  it  suddenly.  I  hjivc 
heard,  to-night,"  he  continued,  after  a  pau.se, 
and  speaking  more  conlinuously,  "of  the 
death  of  a  lady  whom  I  used  to  know  many 
years  ago.  She  was  young  and  full  of  life 
when  I  knew  her.  I  have  always  thought 
of  her  as  so  young,  so  full  of  life,  tli.it  the 
great  change  to  death  seems  almost  iinpos- 
Biblc.  Edward,  you  will  not  think  mc  weari- 
Bomc  if  I  speak  to  you  of  what  was,  long  and 
long  ago,  before  you  were  born,  when  your 
mother  was  stiW  a  child." 

I  assured  him  by  my  looks  rather  than 
by  my  words,  of  the  interest  with  which  I 
Bhould  listen.  He  sank  again  into  silence ; 
but,  after  a  considerable  interval  during  which 
he  seemed  to  be  collecting  his  thoughts,  he 
resumed. 

"  My  father,  as  you  know,  was  the  head  of 
the  younger  branch  of  the  great  Northtira- 
bcrland  family  of  the  Watsons;  my  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  George  Mildmay  of 
Cobham  Hall.  I  refer  to  these  circum- 
stances, not  from  any  pride  that  I  take  in 
having  what  is  termed  good  blood  in  my 
vein."!,  l)Ut  merely  because  (hey  exercise  an 
important  iiirtucnco  over  my  life.  When  a 
child,  I  wa-s  very  much  spoilt,  for  I  was  con- 
sidered handsome  and  intelligent,  and  my 
mother  was  proud  of  me.  She  was  a  woman 
of  few  but  strong  affcclions  and  of  a  very 
decided  will.  My  father,  who  had  been  a 
Boldicr,  contented  himself  with  maintaining 
almost  military  disciplitie  in  hia  household, 
but  left  to  my  mother  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  affairs.  Feeling  unconsciou.^ly  the 
superior  activity  of  her  mind,  he  allowed 
hiin.wlf  to  depend,  in  all  important  matters, 
on  her  judgment.  They  were  united  by  a 
Tcry  strong  attnchmcnt  founded  on  a  simi- 
krity  of  principles — prejudices  perhaps,  in 
some  cases — and  favoured  not  a  little  by  the 
dilTerenco  of  thiir  physical  constitutions. 
The  fiiw  proportions  of  my  father's  figure, 
am!  hi.s  great  manly  beauty,  gave  him  such  a 
mnlerial  superiority  to  my  mother — who  was 
small  and  delicately  made,  and  withal  not 
handsome — that  he  with  greater  ease  sub- 
mitted to  her  mora!  supremacy  ;  and,  without 
knowing  it,  allowed  his  mind  to  be  fed  and 
guidi'd  by  her.f.  For  a  long  lime  I  was  an 
only  chilli — y<iiir  molher,  at  you  know,  is  ten 
year*  younger  tli:in  t — so  thnl  the  absence  of 
plny-fellows  niid  c»mp:iirinns  of  my  own  age 
fostered^porh.npt  cre.ilect — in  me  a  pensive 
and  meditative  dinposillon;  nn  inclination  to 
dwell  «ipoTi  small  incidents,  to  keep  my  emo- 


tions secret,  to  repress  the  outward  .show  of 
feeling — bat  to  feel  only  the  more  deeply. 

"  I  was  brought  up  at  Rugby,  and  the  indo- 
pendent  citizens  of  our  rough  school  republic 
were  tho  only  associates  of  ray  boyhood. 
During  the  holidays  indeed  my  mother  used 
to  take  me  to  Cobliam  Hall,  tho  seat  of  my 
uncle  Mildmay,  wliero  I  used  to  see  my 
cousin  Grace,  a  girl  of  somewhat  about  my 
own  age.  But  she  was  never  away  from 
lier  governess,  and  was  so  demure  and  lady- 
like tti.it  I  was  ttfruid  to  speak  to  her.  BIy 
mother  always  expressed  a  great  affection  for 
Grace,  and  when  she  wrote  to  me  at  school, 
especially  as  I  began  to  grow  older,  there  waa 
invjiriiibly  Bome  mention  of  her  in  her  letters, 
as,  "  Your  cousin  Grace,  whom  I  saw  yester- 
day, sends  her  love ;"  or,  "  I  went  to  Cob- 
liani  a  few  days  since ;  they  are  all  well,  your 
cousin  Grace  is  growing  fast,  her  figure  pro- 
mises to  be  very  fine,  she  hopes  to  see  you 
soon  and  sends  her  love."  And  so  matters 
went  on,  till  tho  time  camo  for  me  to  le.ive 
Rugby,  when  my  mother  informed  me  that, 
as  there  was  a  good  living  in  the  family,  she 
and  my  fjilher  and  my  uocle  wbhed  me  to  go 
into  tho  church. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Edward,  that  although 
I  was  then  nineteen,  I  had  never  seriously 
thought  of  my  future  calling;  my  wants  had 
always  been  circfij I ly  provided  for;  and.  in 
the  security  of  a  contemplative  temperament, 
I  had  glided  down  the  stream  of  tirao  with 
very  little  perception  nf  the  nobler  portions 
of  my  nature,  of  my  higher  capacity  for  en- 
joyment and  for  suffering.  My  motfier's  pro- 
posal I  acceded  to  without  dithculty,  and 
without  any  acritms  reflection.  So,  I  went  to 
Oxford,  met  many  of  my  old  Rugby  as8<*piales 
tlicre,  and  lived  very  much  as  I  had  lived 
before:  only  spending  a  little  more  money. 
But  this  was  not  to  continue — I  w.os  to  b« 
roused  from  this  spiritual  torpor;  I  w;i»  to 
learn  what  was  in  me.  If  ino  lesson  was 
bitter,  it  was  wholesome ;  and  I  can  re-echo 
that  deep  and  wise  wiying  of  one  of  your 
modern  poets,  Edward,  wliiciv  is  the  fruit  of 
Buffering : 

'  Belter  to  titve  toved  and  lost 
Tlian  never  to  have  loved  at  all.' 

T  went  to  spend  part  of  the  summer  vncation 
of  the  yiKir  eighteen  hundred  and  ten — I 
have  good  reason  to  remember  the  year — 
with  a  friend  .it  his  father's  house,  a  pleasant 
place  in  the  ncighhuurhood  of  Warwick. 
There  were  no  field  pports  to  beguile  tho 
tirao;  «nd  Topham  and  I  were  neither  of  us 
fond  of  Kfudy,  so  that  we  had  some  dif!ieulty 
in  dir'i>osing  of  our  leisure.  Colonel  Topham, 
my  friend's  father,  was  little  better  otf  in 
this  respect  th.in  ourselves — he  conld  hardly 
find  occupiition  for  liitunelf  during  more  than 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  morning,  so  it  was 
with  gro.at  exiilt.ifion,  thnt  one  afternoon 
on  Ids  return  from  Wiinvick,  liQ  brought  us 
the  JntoHigencB .  that  the  Theatre  was  to  be 
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opened  on  the  following  Monday,  »nd  that 
It  wiw  flnnouiioiMl  tliiU  Mrs.  Siddons  would 
be  p;Lssing  through  the  town,  and  would 
play  Catherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth  for  one 
night;  of  course,  be  had  wcured  places 
for  all  our  party.  Theatres  were  hurdly 
then  what  tliey  hare  become  siiice — either 
the  audience  posisettsed  less  iutellectutti  cuU 
ture,  nnd  were  sati^sfiod  with  less,  or  the 
aetor  understood  his  art  better;  iil  nil  evunla 
the  amusement  was  very  popular,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  opening  of  a  country 
theulre  wua  n  aigntA  for  a  pleasurable  ex> 
ciltfuient  in  the  neighbourhood.  You  may 
imatfine,  then,  liow  much  the  excitement  wus 
increaa&d  by  the  |>rospcct  of  coein^  the 
graatest  aotreas  of  her  own,  perhapH  of  any 
time,  of  whose  retirement  people  already  be- 
gan to  talk. 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  describo  to  you 
what  I  should  want  words  to  convey— the 
suffering  majesty  of  the  wronged  Catherine, 
almo.st  divine  as  she  appeared  1>y  the  side  of 
the  ranting  Henry.  She  bore  herself  as  if 
she  knew  that  shewn*  ove'v  iiwh  a  queen, 
her  dignity  giving  a  most  movine  pathos  to 
her  womunly  tenderness ;  while  lie,  uncom- 
fortable with  padding  and  vdnly  endeavour- 
ing to  speak  in  a  voice  suitable  to  hi^  artifieini 
proportions,  rendered  absurd  the  violent  but 
princely  tyrant  of  the  poet.  Such  inequa- 
lities, painful  as  they  are,  are  looked  upon  as 
matlera  of  course  in  a  country  theatre.  We 
had  come  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  e.xpccted 
nothing  but  amusement  from  the  blunders 
■nd  misapprehonHiuns  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. My  friends  were  familiar  with  most 
of  the  actors — several  wore  native  to  the 
pl.'ure — but  the  name  of  the  oclresa  who  waa 
to  pLiy  Anne  Boleyn  hnd  already  given  rise 
to  ttome  speculation  in  our  party.  No  one 
w.as  acquainted  with  it,  no  one  had  seen  the 
lady  wl)o  bore  it.  When  she  entered,  in  her 
graceful  and  modest  costume,  there  was  an 
involuntary  start  of  admiration  through  the 
house.  Anytliing  more  lovely  was  never 
seen ;  and  when  she  spoke,  her  words  were 
delivered  with  propriety  and  intelligence,  but 
in  a  subdued  aiul  rather  timid  toni>,  which 
added  greatly  to  her  charm,  We  held  our 
brfi&lhs  lest  we  should  lose  one  tremor  of 
her  girlish  voice.  Catherine  tierself  wa^  nl- 
moKl  fcirgotten  in  sympathy  and  pity  fur  Anne 
Boleyn. 

In  the  after-piece,  the  young  actreiR 
played  again.  This  lime  she  had  »  part  which 
•ntlrely  suited  her:  she  hnd  to  pluy  a  spoilt 
ehild  sent  to  school  to  bo  taught  manners. 
TIm  oharaeter  was  exactly  suited  to  her 
ye.ars  and  to  her  taste.  She  acted  with- 
out effort  and  with  perfect  succeis.  It  was 
evident  that  for  the  time  she  was  living  in 
the  scene.  It  was  iinpo.^sible  to  espresa 
delight  while  she  w,n  speaking  ami  moving — 
we  feared  to  lose  one  glance  of  the  mischief- 
loving  eyea,  one  t0!is  of  the  beautiful  lu-ad  ; 
bat   whcTi   at  last  we  burst  out  into  loud 


applause,  she  looked  round  in  amazement  to 
seo  for  whom  the  demonstration  was  meant, 
and  when  our  renewed  erica  and  the  whispers 
of  some  one  who  stood  near  her  convinced 
her  that  she  was  the  object  of  our  admiration, 
a  look  of  bewilderment  which  had  much  more 
of  displeasure  than  of  triumph  in  it,  broke 
over  her  countenance;  she  made  a  hastj 
salutation ;  and  rarv  off  the  stage. 

"  Nobody  thought,  nobody  spoke,  of  uij- 
thing  but  the  beautiful  actrcRs.  We  Mon 
learnt  that  she  was  niece  to  the  manager,  and 
was  residing  in  the  town  with  her  mother, 
a  widow,  and  three  or  four  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  went  to  the  theatre  whenever 
she  acted.  Mrs.  Topham  invited  her  to  her 
hou.se;  so  did  all  the  ladies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Ir4  the  morning  she  looked  even  more 
lovely  than  on  Ute  stage  ;  she  was  hardlj 
seventeen;  her  complexion  had  the  trans- 
parency and  the  variability  of  early  youth; 
in  her  mind  and  manners,  the  simple  triut> 
fulness  of  the  ehild  was  blended  with  tho 
opening  sensibilities  of  the  woman.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  }'ou  any  idea  of  the  clastic 
grace  of  her  motions,  of  the  marvellous  »nd 
evor-changing  expressions  of  her  countenance 
— nothing  that  approached  her  could  witb- 
statiJ  her  witchery, 

"  As  a  natural  conseqaence  of  her  positioa 
and  her  singular  beauty,  Violet  Elder  was  ca- 
pricious and  proud.  Sim  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  her  dislike  of  some  of  the  forward 
coxcombs  who  pres.sod  their  attcntioas  upon 
her,  or  her  displeasure  at  an  ill-czprc»ea  or 
too  op«n  complimcnL  How  it  w.'ut,  I  know 
not ;  perhaps,  because  my  silent  admiration 
was  better  suited  to  her  taste ;  pcrbap-s  u 
I  rather  incline  to  think,  from  the  iiatunl 
kindness  of  her  heart  which  led  her  to  sc« 
the  loneliness  of  mine,  and  to  compa.ssion»t« 
the  nervous  tremor  with  which  her  presence 
inspired  me,  for  the^io  or  other  reasons  ah* 
soon  di.stingulshcd  me  and  showed  ple&surc 
in  conversing  with  me.  She  took  me  into 
her  confidence,  demanded  litttle  servicea  of 
me,  treated  mc  as  a  friend,  and  invited  dm 
home  to  see  her  mother,  whom  she  loved  with 
a  devoted  though  sometimes  dictatorial  afTeo 
tion.  If  she  looked  lovely  among  the  gaj 
and  wealthy  where  her  only  business  was  to 
be  amused,  how  much  more  lovely  did  she 
appear  in  her  simple  home,  the  support  and 
ornament  of  the  humble  household.  Here, 
all  priiie,  all  re.strnint  was  lost  in  her  affec- 
tion for  lier  mother — a  gentlewoman  still  emi- 
nently handsome  and  not  beyond  the  rniddle 
age — and  in  her  cordial  and  playful  1ot« 
for  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  T  must 
not  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  story,  thotuch 
God  knowa  I  could  linger  over  it  Ur 
houpR. 

"  That  I  loved  her  with  a  true  and  camM< 
passion,  I  need  hardly  tell  you.  She  rctumc<f 
my  lovo ;  I  had  the  assurance  from  her  own 
dear  lips,  .\ftep  the  term  of  my  visit  «t 
Topham  Court  had  expired,  I  took  lodging* 
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not  far  from  Warvrick,  Mcounting  to  myself 
And  to  my  mother  for  not  going  homo  by 
the  necessity  of  reading  for  my  approaching 
Wtamination.  My  mother  wrote  to  me  fre- 
quently, and  continually  mentioned  my  cousin 
Grace.  This  I  did  not  remark  at  the  time, 
and  merely  read  and  replied  to  her  lettora  in 
an  absent  manner.  I  waa  wrapt  in  the  sweot 
delirium  of  a  higher  existence ;  all  that  was 
gross  and  material  about  me  seemed  to  be 
Utd  to  rest  Violet  was  all  in  all  to  mo.  I 
had  no  thought,  no  apprehension  for  anything 
except  her,  Creation  seemed  clothed  in  divine 
beauty;  life,  in  its  larger,  fuller  sense,  was 
opening  upon  me,  for  I  drank  deep  of  the 
golden  waters  of  love. 

•'  Thus  passed  half  a  year.  I  returned  to 
Oxford,  but  wc  corresponded  almost  daily. 
I  did  not  communicato  anything  relative  to 
Violet  to  my  mother,  from  an  instinctive 
apprehension  I  suppose ;  for  certainly  it  was 
not  the  rcsuk  of  design.  Besides,  I  never  had 
been  accustomed  to  speak  of  my  feelings  lo 
her  or  to  any  one,  and  I  was  such  a  child  in 
worldly  matters  that  I  had  never  yet  formed 
any  plana  for  the  future.  When  I  returned 
to  AVarwick  at  Christtuai?,  however,  Mrs. 
Elder  gently  requirc<l  of  me  some  explanation, 
some  statement  of  my  intentions.  She  told 
me  tliat  it  wa.s  very  much  against  her  wish 
tliat  her  daughter  had  ever  embmced  tin? 
profession  of  the  stage ;  that  nothing  but  the 
representations  of  her  brother-in-law  and  the 
necessities  of  her  family  had  induced  her  to 
consent  to  her  making  use  of  her  talents  in 
this  way;  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  hap- 
piness to  her  to  sec  her  united  to  me,  con- 
vinced as  she  was  of  our  mutual  attach- 
ment; that  she  felt  the  dangers  of  Violet's 
position,  and  was  extremely  anxious  to  place 
her  in  one  more  congenial  to  her  tastes  and 
better  calculated  to  develop  the  softer  por- 
tions of  her  character.  She  concluded  by 
informing  mc  that  Violet  had  received  an  ex- 
tremely advantageous  oflfl-r  of  an  engage- 
ment in  London,  but  that  they  had  delayed 
accepting  it  until  she  had  spoken  with 
me, 

"I  replied  that  I  was  just  ready  to  take 
orders,  that  there  was  a  good  living  watting 
for  me,  and  that  I  would  write  to  my  parents 
by  that  night's  post  to  request  their  consent 
Mrs.  FJdi'T  looked  a  tittle  grave  that  evening, 
but  Violet  and  I  were  perfectly  happy.  We 
Bat  talking  of  our  future.  I  described  to  her 
the  Parsonage  and  the  surrounding  country; 
apoke  of  my  father,  of  my  mother,  and  of 
my  grand  relations  at  Cobhara  Hall 

"The  next  day  was  also  one  of  unraingled 
happincRs.  We  walked  in  the  bright  winter 
weather  along  the  hard  roads,  her  brothers 
running  races  pa.st  us;.  Her  complexion  aa- 
Bumed  a  more  transparent  brilliancy  ;  her  eyes 
■parklcd  with  health  and  happiness. 

"That  night,  when  I  returned  to  my  lodg- 
iags,  I  found  ray  mother  waiting  for  me.  She 
was  white  with  passion.  In  uameasured  ietmB 


she  upbraided  me  with  di.tsimulation  and 
every  species  of  misconduct  In  her  anger 
she  told  me  that  my  hand  had  long  since 
been  disposed  of;  that  I  was  aCBanced  to  my 
cousin  (trace,  that  she  and  her  brother  had 
settled  it  when  wo  were  both  children.  She 
reminded  me  of  the  calling  for  which  1  was 
intended,  and  demanded  if  I  thought  an 
actress  a  fit  wife  for  a  clergyman  and  a 
Watson  f  At  first  her  vehemence  etunned 
me,  and  I  li-stened  in  bewildered  dismay ;  but 
the  contemptuous  mention  of  Violet  roused 
the  dormant  passions  within  me,  I  sternly 
and  Indignantly  protested  that  Violet  was 
worthy  of  a  much  greater  forttino  than  I 
could  offer  her.  I  declared  that  I  would  not 
be  bound  by  a  contract  made  without  my 
knowledge.  1  asserted  that  I  would  make 
Violet  my  wife — that  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
we  were  already  united.  My  mother  was  in 
her  turn  astounded ;  she  had  never  suspected 
that  I  inherited  so  much  of  her  own  temper. 
From  angry  denunciation  she  turned  to  en- 
treaty, to  au)>plication.  I  met  her  in  the 
gaTne  spirit  I  begged  her  to  sec  Violet — to 
judge  for  herself.  She  absolutely  refused; 
and  commanded  roe,  if  I  valued  her  blessing, 
to  attend  her  home  on  the  morrow. 

"  I  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  obey  her 
to  refuse  compliance,  especially  as  she  en- 
forced her  command  by  telling  me  of  my 
father's  severe  illneis,  and  of  his  imperative 
desire  to  see  me.  Besides,  I  was  frightened 
at  the  strength  of  my  own  passions,  and  hoped 
to  bo  able  to  soften  her,  and  to  win  my  father 
to  my  side. 

"  While  my  mother  was  dressing  next  morn- 
ing, and  while  the  post-chaise  in  which  we 
were  to  travel  was  waiting  at  the  door,  I 
ran  down  to  Violet's  house.  It  was  still 
very  early,  and  1  had  to  wait  some  minutes 
before  Violet  could  see  me.  I  had  not  been 
in  bed  nor  had  I  closed  my  eyes  all  night  I 
suppose  I  looked  very  haggard,  for  she  started 
when  she  saw  me, 

" '  In  anything  the  matter?' 

" '  No,  no,  dearest ;  I  am  only  come  to  say 
good-bye.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  North. 
My  father  is  yery  ill  and  wants  to  see  roe.' 

"Violet's  face  brightened.  She  laid  her 
hand  lovingly  on  my  arm. 

"  '  I  am  very  sorry,  love ;  but  I  hope  he  vrill 
soon  be  better,  and  that  you  will  not  be  many 
days  gone.' 

"  They  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  her 
speak.  I  could  not  bear  her  trustful  tender- 
ness; my  tears  choked  my  titterancc. 

"  How  my  mother  detained  my  letters ;  how 
my  uncle  him.sclf  went  to  Warwick,  saw 
Violet,  appealed  to  her  pride,  told  her  that 
if  I  married  her  I  aliould  be  disowned  by 
my  family,  and  ruined ;  how  by  a  thousand 
other  false  and  cruel  arguments  they  wrung 
from  her  a  renunciation  of  my  engagement 
to  her,  and  at  last  induced  her  to  aend  me 
back  all  my  little  presents,  and  all  m)'  letters, 
I  never  knew  until  long,  long  allerwards. 
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She  sent  me  a  few  lines — a  little  letter — with 
tbcin,  but  I  dill  not  receive  it  at  the  time — 
not  until  long,  long  afterwards.  Though  the 
things  of  which  I  speak  are  long  past,  though 
the  paper  is  yellow  with  age,  and  the  words 
traced  in  her  pretty  girlish  Tiand  are  illegible, 
I  know  them  by  heart. 

" '  Dearest,  I  sliall  neTcr  write  to  you 
a^in.  1  send  you  back  your  presents,  and, 
what  is  much  harder,  your  letters.  Your 
mother  and  uncle  are  quite  right.  I  never 
thought  I  was  fit  to  bo  your  wife.  I  wish 
you  very,  very  happy.  Do  not  think  I  blame 
you  at  all.  God  bless  you.  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  pray  for  you,  but  I  cannot  help  it  yet; 
and  I  do  not  think  my  prayers  can  do  you 
harm.  You  know  how  dearly  I  loved  you ; 
but  I  do  not  love  you  now,  since  it  would  be 
your  ruin.  Oh!  if  I  must  become  rvry 
wicked,  if  I  roust  grow  proud  and  sinfbl,  still 
pray  for  mc,  you,  who  are  so  good,  who  arc  to 
lire  a  pure  and  holy  life,  your  prayers  will  be 
heard ;  and  it  cannot  do  you  barm  to  pray 
for  me. — Violet  Elder. 

"'P.  S. — I  hope  you  will  marry  your 
coiuin,  and  that  you  will  be  happy.' 

"  I  do  not  think  my  mother,  fertile  as  she 
was  in  expedients,  could  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  nic  awav  from  Violet,  but  for  my 
lather'.s  continued  and  serious  illne.ss.  As  it 
was,  I  wrote  again  and  again  to  Violet,  anil, 
as  I  received  no  answer,  no  explanation  of  the 
return  of  my  letters,  I  was  in  a  continual 
state  of  agitation.  An  idea  of  the  truth — 
that  my  letters  were  detained — sornclimes 
llashed  acrof«  my  mind  ;  but  I  found  it  hard 
to  believe  that  my  mother  would  have  recourse 
to  Buch  niean.s.  At  rare  intervals  I  felt  dis- 
pleasure againKt  Violet  At  length,  my  fiithcr 
getting  no  better,  but  rather  worse,  tlic 
doctors  ordered  him  to  a  warmer  climate.  I 
am  not  sure  that  my  mother  did  not  sugge.st 
the  rcmi'dj- ;  she  was  certainly  very  eager  in 
adopting  it. 

"  While  wo  were  in  London  on  our  way  to 
the  Continent,  I  insisted  on  going  to  War- 
wick. My  mother  made  no  diflllculty;  she 
was  probably  aware  of  the  inutility  of  my 
Tisit 

"When  I  reached  the  lodgings  which  the 
Elders  had  occupied  I  found  thcra  empty, 
the  theatre  wm  closed,  all  the  company  were 
dispersed.  The  keeper  of  the  lodgings  in- 
formed mo  that  Violet  had  been  very  ill; 
that  she  was  gone  to  Scotland — she  be- 
lieved, to  fulfil  an  engagement.  Wo  were  to 
nail  for  Italy  on  the  morrow,  Ti>  follow 
her  was  imposKible,  and  the  woman  could 
give  me  no  clue  to  her  addres;?.  It  was  even 
a  comfort  to  know  that  Violet  had  been  ill ; 
tlmt  might  be  the  reason  of  my  letters  re- 
maining unanswered.  Her  mother,  too, 
would  probably  be  offended  at  the  refusal  of 
my  parents  to  sanction  our  engagement, 
Violet  had  been  very  ill,  the  landlaJy  giiid, 
for  three  week.s.  She  had  had  a  fever, 
and  they  had  cut  off  nearly  all  her  beautiful 


hair.  She  used  to  cry  out  and  talk  wildly 
when  she  was  ill;  but  her  mother  nursed 
her  herself,  and  allowed  no  one  else  to  go 
into  the  room.  She  was  almost  well  before 
she  went  away.  She  u^ed  to  go  out  in  a  car- 
riage, and  she  revived  and  smiled  again,  too; 
but,  Bomohow,  there,  secroe)!  a  weight  on  her 
spirit-i:  it  vvasr't  her  old  smile — but  then  she 
hod  been  very  ill. 

'■  Perhaps  the  woman  had  connected  Violet'* 
illness  with  me.  Women  have  an  intuitive 
perception  of .  such  matters.  At  first  she 
was  very  cold  and  little  disposed  to  bo  com- 
municative. But  I  suppose  my  own  coun« 
tenanco  bore  some  trace  of  the  suflVring  I 
had  undergone,  Perhapa  she  saw  in  me  some- 
thing that  moved  her  compassion  ;  be  that  as 
it  may,  she  throw  otf  the  constraint  she  had  at 
first  put  upon  herself,  told  me  many  touching 
details  of  Violet's  weakness,  and  permitted 
me  to  visit  the  room  where  I  had  so  ol\en  sat 
with  her.  She  also  gave  me  a  braid  of  the 
hair  which  had  been  cut  ofif;  Iiow  she  came 
to  have  it  I  don't  know;  I  have  sometimes 
hoped  it  might  have  been  left  with  her  for 
mo. 

"  I  accompanied  my  parents  to  Italy  with 
reassured  spirits.  Violet  loved  me,  and  my 
heart  was  strong  within  me.  I  would  make 
the  best  use  of  my  time  while  I  was  abroad, 
and  if  on  our  return  my  mother  still  refused 
her  consent,  I  would  be  able  to  sui)porl  my 
wife  by  my  exertions.  Time  and  di.stance 
seemed  as  nothing.  A  little  year  and  Violet 
would  be  mine.  But  the  year  lengthened  into 
two.  My  father  slowly  declined  ;  he  pined  to 
see  homo  again,  and  we  set  out  on  our  jou^ 
Dcy.  But  he  was  never  more  to  set  his  foot 
on  English  ground :  he  died  at  Naples,  and 
there  he  lies  buried. 

"  When  my  mother  had  a  littlu  recovered 
from  the  shock,  she,  my  sister  ami  I  set  oat 
on  our  return.  Perhaps  in  that  saddened 
state  of  her  feelings  she  might  have  softened 
towards  Violet,  but  it  was  now  too  late. 

"  During  our  stay  in  Italy  I  had  heard  of 
Violet  only  in  her  public  clinraolcr.  1  bad 
hcani  of  her  appearance  in  London,  and  of 
her  triumph.  My  college  friend,  Topham, 
wrote  mu  accounts  of  her.  Ue  told  me  ahe 
wa.«  surrounded  by  admirers,  among  whom 
there  were  more  than  one  of  rank  and  sta- 
tion who  aspired  to  her  hnrid ;  but  he  said 
that  she  was  gro\vn  very  haughty ;  mora 
beautiful  than  ever — unquestionably  more 
beautiful,  but  strangely  proud,  di.stlainful,  and 
wilful,  lie  confessed  that  slie  had  treated 
him  with  marked  and  with  what  he  consideired 
supercilious  coldness.  To]ibam  was  bf  no 
means  the  person  to  whom  I  could  confide 
the  secret  of  my  atTectlon.  He  belongod  to 
the  class  of  young  men  who  have  no  rU-pili  of 
feeling  themselves,  and  whoso  system  of 
honour  has  no  rcforcneo  to  anything  beyond 
the  opinion  of  the  narrow  circle  in  whidi 
they  move.  I  imagined  that  Violet  knew 
the   strength    and    constancy    of   my  Iotcl 
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that  slic  had  Gtith  in  me,  ami  for  tny  sake 
assumed  this  rcpul.sire  manner  to  litT  suitors. 
Knowing  her  trustful  ttnderntss,  and  aliuii- 
dant  afruction,  this  svcmcd  to  mc  nothing  but 
a  Tvil  with  which  she  sought  to  hide  the  suf- 
fcrinys  of  her  heart  I  panted  for  the  mo- 
ment wlirn  I  sliould  see  her  once  iiioro,  face 
to  fiic«,  and  tell  her  all  I  had  endured  and 
hoped. 

"  My  uncle,  Sir  George,  met  us  on  our  arrival 
in  Loiidim.  \Vc  were  to  stay  at  a  huu.se  which 
he  then  occupied  in  Grosvcnor  Street;  my 
aunt  and  my  cousin  Grace  were  also  there, 
and  George  Mildmay,  a  fine  bov  of  seventeen, 
just  returned  from  Eton.  After  the  first 
emotions  of  meeting  were  ovtr,  tho  ladies 
withdrew  ti>;^ether;  my  uncle  retired  to  hii 
liljniry  ;  and  George  and  I  were  left  to  our- 
selves. I  could  not  help  looking  with  admi- 
ration at  tho  handsome  intelligent  face,  and 
listening  with  surprise  to  the  masterly  man- 
ner in  which  my  cousin,  whom  I  had  never 
tliouj^lit  of  but  as  rather  a  spoilt  boy,  dealt 
out  tlie  news  of  tho  town. 

'"You'll  like  to  SCO  what's  doing  at  the 
theatres,  I  dare  say,'  said  he,  when  a  p.iu.w 
in  the  conversyation  suggested  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  subject,  '  we'll  ruu  down  to 
Drury  Lano  by-and-by,  if  you  like;  not  that 
there's  anything  worth  looKing  at  in  the  way 
of  women,  ft  w.os  a  monstrous  shame  of 
Woodhousc  to  run  off  with  our  little  Sul- 
tana.' 

'"With  whom?'  inquired  I,  mechanically, 
"  '  Why,  tho  very  princes.^  and  fairy  queen 
of  aclrcs.seg,  the  brightest  eyes — the  loveliest 
hair — such  a  pjlorious  laugh — and  a  foot  and 
ancle  that  were  delightful  to  look  at.  It's  a 
splendid  thing  for  her.  Woodhousc  has 
somewhere  ahout  four  thotisand  a  year  ineiuf., 
and  doulile  as  much  ifl  poMe  ;  though  to  be 
sure  so  ho  ought,  for  he's  a  slap  and  dash 
fellow.  They  say  he's  growing  tired  of  his 
prize  already,  and  she's  so  confoundedly  cold 
and  proud  ;'  but  you  know  her  ;  you  were  at 
Warwick  when  she  came  out.' 

"  Yes,  I  did  know  her.  I  had  known  ever 
since  he  began  to  speak,  of  whom  he  wus 
talking,  but  the  sudden  and  unexpected  blow 
had  stunned  mo,  and  I  was  glad  Lo  let  him 
rattle  on.  Violet,  my  Violet — she  whom  I 
had  never  for  one  moment  ceased  to  Iovl — 
she,  my  own  tender  Violet — married,  and 
marri^'d  to  such  a  man  I 

"  The  b"y  talked  on,  retailing  all  the  little 
town  gossip  respecting  her  who  dwelt  in  my 
heart'a-core.  An  irrepressible  desire  to  seo 
her,  to  assure  :ny.sclf  of  the  extent  of  my 
misery,  came  over  me.  I  asked  the  boy  where 
islio  lived;  ho  replied  by  mentioning  a  street 
not  far  distant.  IIow  I  broke  from  him, 
I  don't  know,  nor  does  it  matter  now  ;  I  only 
know  that  I  hurried  to  the  street  which  he 
bad  named,  and  almost  by  instinct  found 
the  house. 

"  I  must  have  inquired  for  Violet  by  her 
Djuae.  for  I   was  admitted — in  >   minute  I 


found  myself  in  her  presence.  The  room 
was  luxuriously  furnished ;  Violet  sat  be- 
side a  lady,  probably  a  vi.sitor,  on  a  sofa. 
She  looked  eminently  handsome,  but  with 
a  beauty  different  to  that  which  1  had  loved  ; 
her  carriage  was  more  stately,  and  there 
was  something  haughty  in  her  expression ; 
her  dreas,  too,  had  lost  the  girlish  simidicity 
which  was  familiar  to  me.  It  was  hot  for 
a  brief  space  that  I  could  gaze  upon  her 
unobserved — and  at  the  time  I  was  conscious 
of  none  of  these  things;  but  all,  even  to  the 
minutest  details  of  her  dres.«,  were  stamped 
on  my  recollection  with  tho  truth  and  vigour 
of  n  daguerreotype  picture.  Oh  hmv  often 
have  1  wept  over  Uiat  vision,  so  glnriously 
luviily,  but  even  tlica  marred  and  sullied  by 
tlie  world ! 

"  violet  looked  up  and  perceived  mo.  The 
rich  cobur  fled  from  her  cheeks,  the  pupils 
of  her  eyes  dilated,  her  whole  countenance 
assumed  an  exprcssiorj  of  horror  and  ilcspair, 
her  lips  trembled  with  tho  attempt  to  I'uriu  a 
sound,  and  she  half  .stretched  out  her  arms 
towards  mc.  The  sight  of  her  emotion  over- 
whelmed mo.  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot ; 
somethinK  I  believe  I  said,  or  strove  to  say, 
and  hurried  from  the  house.  In  that  gaze  I 
liad  read  her  soul  and  she  mine  I  in  the  elec- 
tric shock  of  spirits  hers  had  revealed  its 
depths  to  me  as  clearly  and  as  truly  as  & 
landscape  is  shown  in  the  instantaneous  Hood 
of  lightning.  I  knew  her  story  then,  as  truly 
by  instinct  as  afterwards  I  knew  it  by  facts  ; 
yet,  in  all  tlie  heart-struggle  of  that  dreadful 
time,  it  was  a  comfort,  it  was  a  triumph  to 
me  to  feel  that  even  fta  I  liad  loved  Violet, 
Violet  had  loved  mc 

"  I  forced  from  ray  mother  a  confession  of 
her  interference;  I  compelled  her  to  acknow- 
iedgc  the  means  she  had  employed  to  keep 
us  apart;  I.  ex(racte<l  from  my  uncle  an 
account  of  his  interview  with  V'iolet ;  I  saw 
how  his  heart  had  almost  softened  to  her 
youth  and  tender  love ;  in  short,  I  gained 
such  comfort  as  was  left  me — the  memory  of 
Violet,  in  all  her  innocent  beauty  and  trust- 
ing affection;  but  I  never  sought  to  see  her 
again. 

"  Years  went  on ;  her  hu.sband's  fortune  waa 
dissipated  by  bi.s  lavish  expenditure.  Violet 
was  compelled  to  return  to  the  stage  ;  her 
be;iuly  drew  upon  her  the  mi.scry  of  many 
admirers;  her  actions  did  not  escape  censure. 
Her  hu.sbnnd  died,  and  she  marriod  a  second 
lime.  Her  children — for  she  had  two  whom 
she  must  have  loved  with  all  tho  ardour  of 
her  nature — turned  out  badly;  they  were 
both  boys.  Sorrow  and  even  poverty  dark- 
ened her  declining  days  ;  bodily  suffering  waa 
•addud  to  mental  disquietude;  but  I  hava 
heard,  from  those  on  whom  I  ran  ilcpend, 
that  she  learned  tho  le.sson  sorrow  and  trial 
are  sent  to  teach — that  she  put  away  the 
world  from  her  heart,  that  she  died  ia  hop«, 
and  rests  in  peace. 

"  Sinca  the  winter  i«W\\  WwXXinSwSv^^k.* 
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in  tlic  pride  of  her  young  womanhood,  eight- 
and-thirty  years  have  passed.  She  ha;«  fallen 
asleep,  and  ray  pilgrimage  \a  nearly  ended  ; 
but  ncrer  on  one  day  of  those  eight-and- 
thirty  years  bar*  I  ceased  to  pray  for  her ; 
morning  and  evening  I  hare  prayed  for  her, 
and  many  a  time  besides.  It  waa  of  the 
innocent  girl  that  I  thought,  but  it  waa  for 
the  fiufTering  woman  that  I  prayed.  Ify 
mother  earnestly  strore  to  awaken  in  me 
Bome  affection  which  might  replan;  the  re- 
nembrancc  of  Violet  llad  her  fate  been 
happier,  I  cannot  tell  what  might  hare  been 
moved  within  me;  but  I  had  so  entirely 
loTcd  hor,  and  I  knew  her  to  be  set  in  the 
midiit  of  fio  many  and  great  dangers  tliat  I 
could  think  of  her,  alone. 

"She  is  gone  where  tho  children  of  the 
Father  shall  at  length  be  pure  and  holy — 
where  the  gomows  and  raisapprehc-n.-uoiis  of 
this  world  shall  be  scattered  like  mists  before 
the  ritien  sun — where  I  hope  to  sco  her ; 
the  same,  yet  more  beautiful  in  the  mi^etity 
of  completed  suffering." 

My  uncle  ceased,  and  large  tears  rolled 
alowly  down  hia  cheeks.  Ho  diefl  after  three 
rears,  strong  in  the  faith  in  which  he  had 
lived.  A  locket,  containing  somo  curls  of 
auburn  hair,  and  a  letter,  the  characters  of 
which  were  illegible,  were  found  on  his  breast. 
We  did  not  remove  them ;  and  beside  tho 
porcli  of  his  little  country  church  we  reve- 
rently laid  him  to  rest,  with  these  remem- 
brances of  her  whom  ho  had  luved  so  tenderly 
and  truly. 


CUANGE  OF  AIR. 

ErBRYBODT  knows  tho  great  influence  that 
is  exerted  on  his  own  person  by  Buctuations 
in  the  regular  supply  of  light  and  heat,  air, 
water  and  food.  They  are  vital  stimulants. 
Different  men  need  them  in  diflbrcnt  degrees. 
The  heat  and  light  of  the  tropics  would  do 
hurt  to  tho  constitution  of  an  Esquimaux, 
and  a  negro  would  be  ill  able  to  sustain  the 
cold  and  darkness  of  a  winter  at  tho  pote. 
Within  those  extremes  are  nations  very 
Tariously  constituted ;  and,  in  each  nation, 
men  are  differently  organised  as  to  the  degree 
and  kind  of  vital  stimulus  that  will  pro<]uco 
in  them  the  most  perfect  health.  Few  of  us 
can  always  exactly  fit  the  supply  of  all  those 
requisites  of  life  to  the  demand.  The  samo 
person,  in  one  state  of  hcaltli,  will  r<ji|tiiro 
more  light  and  heat,  or  more  water  and  food, 
and,  in  another,  less  than  the  amount  com- 
monly most  bcnvticial  to  him.  They  who  can 
aflbrd  it,  regulate  in  a  rough  manner  the 
supply  of  their  wants  in  tliis  respect  by, 
from  time  to  time,  taking  what  is  called  a 
change  of  air. 

The  air  remains  the  same  in  all  places — if 
wa  put  out  of  calculation  local  causes  of  im- 
purity— but,  as  it  is  tiirough  the  air  that  we 
get  light,  and  heat,  and  moisture,  the  degrees 


of  which  we  find  to  bo  altered  around  ua 
when  we  more  fl-om  one  place  to  another, 
it  is  natural  to  c.^ll  any  change  of  climate 
change  of  air.  Climate  di^pvnds  generally 
upon  Intituilc  and  longitude ;  but,  more  par- 
ticularly, on  tho  nature  of  the  soil  and  scenery 
at  any  place ; — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  geolo- 
gical character  of  the  earth  trodden ;  tha 
dcgi-ec  and  chnractcr  of  vegetation  on  it;  the 
relative  pro|>ortions  of  hill,  plain,  and  moun- 
tain, and  of  land  and  water ;  and  the  position 
which  each  element  in  the  whole  group  of 
scenery  holds  with  regard  to  all  the  otucra. 
It  is  thus  evidently  very  difficult  to  conceire 
of  any  two  placc.4,  twenty  miles  sjiart  from 
one  another,  of  which  the  climates  shall  bo 
quite  alike ;  and  it  is  very  cosy  to  understand 
bow  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the  tioil,  the 
position  of  a  hill  or  of  a  river,  the  ncij^hbour* 
nood  of  a  wood,  or  some  sharp  bend  in  an 
a(^oining  coast  lino  mar  cause  two  places, 
only  a  mile  apart,  to  diflcr  very  noticeably 
in  their  climates.  In  one,  the  soil  will  reflect 
more  light  and  become  warmed  more  readily 
than  in  another ;  tho  degree  of  moisture  in 
the  air  of  the  two  places,  and  the  direction 
and  force  of  air-currents  may  also  vary  con- 
stantly. 

When  geology  and  physical  geography  are 
older  sciences  than  they  ore  now,  tliere  will 
have  been  time  allowed  for  their  philosophi- 
cal application  to  a  minute  study  of  climate. 
The  invalid,  when  he  iis  taught  bow  to  make 
the  very  best  use  of  the  nntural  stimulanta 
that  support  life,  will  bo  in  less  need  of  those 
non-natural  or  medicinal  aids  of  which  he 
now  takes,  and  must  tako,onlr  too  many  table- 
spoonsful.  We  have  studieif  climate  hitherto 
crapincally,  finding  out  by  experience  what 
slate  of  body  gets  most  benefit  from  the  in- 
fluences to  which  it  is  cx[K>scd  in  any  given 
place.  I  mean  here  to  set  down  with  a  few 
comments  a  little  of  this  kind  of  knowledge 
But  we  must  set  out  with  a  few,  plain, 
general  ideas. 

Ligtit,  it  is  well  known,  promotes  (he 
deTelopmcnt  of  animals  and  |j1anls.  Planta 
living  m  darkness  do  not  become  green,  and 
human  beings  without  sunshine  do  not 
become  flesh-coloured,  and  have  not  the  tro* 
sparkle  of  life  within  their  bodies;  Tho 
mnrning-light  is  supposed,  commonly,  to  bo 
most  buiie^fiat,  and  perhaps  it  is  so.  Raya 
of  the  morning  sun  are  found  by  photogri- 
phers  to  do  their  work  more  perfectly  than 
any  others.  Pale,  weakly,  sleepy-headed 
people  should  get  out  into  the  light,  and  lora 
clear  ground  on  which  the  sun  boats  checrfullT. 
Folks  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  those  espe- 
cially whose  ways  are  tho  reverse  of  sleepy, 
may  sometimes  find  their  life  better  in  the 
shade  than  in  the  sun.  Heat  is  another  vital 
stimulant  which  we  all  need  in  difTNrent 
degrees  ;  up  to  a  certain  point  every  man  is 
excited  by  it ;  and  beyond  that  point,  like 
other  stimulants,  it  goes  on  to  produce  exhaus- 
tion.  Of  fO'Od,  one  must  say  much  or  Dothia^ 
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I  will  be  content,  therefore,  with  observing, 
thiit  xrhcn  an  Eng;li8hnian  takes  change  of 
»tr,  it  rarely  happens  that  he  does  not  neces- 
sarily change  also  the  character  of  his  food 
and  the  amount  of  exercise  habitually  taken. 
Considerations  of  this  kind  will  account 
abundafitly  for  the  very  great  benefit  which 
We  see  consttntly  accruing  to  others,  and  feel 
often  in  our  oivn  bodies,  as  the  consequences 
of  an  occasionat  judicious  removal  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  from  one  part  of  England 
to  another.  And  Rtill  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  reviving  influence  exerted 
on  the  body  through  the  mind,  which  is 
refivshed  and  amused  with  change  of  scene, 
ant}  change  of  thoughts,  and  change  of  occu- 
pation. 

In  considering  the  climate  of  a  place  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  heat  there  to  be  met 
with,  wc  must  tike  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  same  given  yearly  average  of  heat 
may  be  spread  over  the  year  very  difftircntSy 
in  two  place."!.  In  the  heart  of  trie  continent 
— anywhere  far  inland — there  will  be  all  the 
hent  run  throuj;h  in  the  summer,  and  al!  the 
cold  thrown  into  the  winter.  In  other  places, 
as  on  western  coaste,  there  will  be  a  sort  of 
average  struck,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
warmth  will  be  maintained  throughout  the 
year.  Again,  as  regards  sea-sides,  a  western 
ooBst,  out  of  the  tropics,  is  always  warmer 
and  moister  than  an  eastern  one,  becau,se  the 
wind  that  sweeps  over  the  flat  .«ea  upon  the 
short?,  in  one  case  comes  over  a  broad  ocean, 
that  is  always  uniformly  heated,  and  the 
east  wind  comes  from  journeying  across  dry 
land.  People  who  are  scrofulous!,  who  have 
diseases  of  the  iungs,  are  paralytic  or  rheu- 
matic; alw  old  people  goQcrally,  should!  set'k 
warm  climates. 

The  moisture  that  accompanies  the  warmth 
upon  our  western  coasts  oppresses  the  robust 
by  rendering  the  air  already  overcharged 
with  vapor,  unfit  to  receive  the  full  amount 
of  healthy  exhaiation  from  their  bodies  ;  but 
to  the  consumptive  patient  such  defect  in  the 
air  ia  a  blessing.  His  weak  frame  cAnnot 
bear  the  drain  of  that  obundant  exhalation 
which  ?3  provoked  by  a  more  bracing  air,  and 
which  begeLs  a  sensn  of  well-being  in  healthy 
men  ;  the  moist  air  takes  as  much  as  bo  can 
■pare,  and  asks  no  more. 

Again,  e.xhalation  and  secretion  from  the 
body  is  increa-sed  when  atrao-spheric  pres.sure 
is  diminished,  as  it  is  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  land  above  the  sea.  Thus 
high  ground  may,  like  dry  ground,  bo  very 
bracing  and  delightful  to  those  who  need  or 
who  Can  bear  free  exhalation  and  secretion  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  perilous  to 
others — as  to  those  who  suffer  from  bronchitis 
or  consumption. 

Climates  liable  to  sudden  and  frequent 
changes  always  are  unBt  for  invalids.  Sandy 
and  gmvelly  soils  are  the  driest,  chalk  is  tole- 
rably dry  ;  there  are  few  invands  who  find  a 
clay  soirbcncflcial,  and  to  many  conatitutians 


it  doe-S  harm.  It  sometimes,  however,  otodi- 
lica  uscfblly  a  climate  otherwise  too  dry. 

The  power  that  an  Englishman  has  of 
varying  his  climate,  without  quitting  his  own 
country,  is  very  great  Our  island  lies  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  that  zone  of  the  globe  ia 
which  the  range  of  temperature  is  gro^teat. 
"Wc  have,  on  one  side  of  us,  the  largest  mass 
of  earth  in  the  globe,  namely  Europe  and 
x\sia,  forming  physically  but  one  continent; 
and  on  the  other  side  the  wide  Atlantic 
We  are  also  within  the  direct  influence  of  the 
great  ice-fields  to  the  north. 

The  English  climates  suitable  for  invalids 
arc  arranged  by  Sir  James  Clark  under  five 
heads.  These  are  thu.s,  according  to  him,  the 
climates  of  London,  of  tho  south-coast,  the 
south-west  coa.st  of  Cornwall,  and  of  the 
west  of  England. 

Tho  climate  of  London  generally  suits 
people  affected  with  spasmwiic  asthma:  tho 
draining,  tlic  paving,  the  great  mass^es  of 
dry  brick  and  stone,  llic  smoke,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  fires  there  burning,  have  an  appreci- 
able cffuct  upon  the  climate  of  the  town.  It 
is  made  drier  and  warmer  than  that  of  tho 
surrounding  country,  especially,  of  course,  in 
winter.  Tne  days  in  London  lose  about  a 
third  of  a  dcg^-eo  of  heat  on  account  of  the 
impediment  offered  to  the  sun's  rnys  by  our 
veil  of  smoke ;  but  tho  nights  arc,  on  an 
average,  almost  four  degrees  warmer  than 
tho  nights  in  the  adjacent  country.  Many 
invaliJij  arc,  for  this  reason,  benefited  by  a 
winter  rcsidcnco  in  London.  If  all  product* 
of  decomposition,  all  overcrowding,  and  what- 
ever else  ia  obviously  unwholesome,  were  got 
rid  of  from  among  us,  there  i.s  no  reason  why 
tho  London  climate  should  not  be,  in  the  main, 
as  wholesome  an  any  other  in  tlie  land ; 
wbolcsoracr  by  far  than  a  great  many. 

On  the  south  coast  summers  are  cooler  and 
winters  arc  wanner  than  in  London.  On 
account  of  the  reficction  from  a  chalk  aoil, 
light  is  thcro  more  intense  than  in  other  part* 
of  England.  The  chief  placed  of  resort  upon 
that  coast  arc  Hastings,  Brighton,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Hastings  is  protected  from 
the  north  and  open  to  the  soutn  winds.  It  ia 
a  good  harbour  of  refuge  for  peopio  with 
weak  lungs  who  wish-  to  escape  the  north- 
easterly winds  prevalent  during  our  three 
months  of  severest  winter.  At  Brighton  the 
air  is  drier  and  more  bracing,  especially  in 
tho  more  elevated  parts  of  tho  town  cast  of 
the  New  Stcyne.  West  of  Cannon  Place  the 
soil  is  clayey  and  (he  air  moister  and  milder, 
better  adapted  to  tho  constitutions  of  those 
invalids  whoso  system  is  unable  to  work 
with  vigor.  Tho  climate  of  the  Steyne  is 
intcrmediato  between  the«e  two.  Tliu  brisk, 
dry  climate  of  Drighton  best  suiLs  invalids 
with  relaxed  constitutions  who  secrete  and 
exhale  copiously.  It  is  ca4jital  for  children 
and  as  a  wholesome  place  of  rest  for  healthy 
people.  Its  steadiness  during  autumn  and 
early  winter  gives  it  great  value  during  that 
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season  of  the  year.  It  is  then  to  be  preferred 
to  Ilnstings.  'Tbc  Undcrcliff  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  forms  a  refuge  suitable  for  delicate 
invalids  throughout  the  year ;  it  \a  well 
sheltered,  has  a  mild  equable  climate  and  a 
dry  soil.  It  is  not  so  moist  and  relaxing,  and 
it  is  more  equable  than  the  climate  of 
Torquay.  Consumptive  patients  find  a  rc- 
gidonce  at  the  Undercliff  most  advantageous 
during  the  half-year  from  November  until 
May. 

The  cliraato  of  our  south-west  coa.st  is 
mild,  soft  and  moi.st  For  a  large  clikss  of 
people  it  is  too  relaxing.  Its  winter  tempe- 
rature is  nearly  two  degrees  higher  than  that 
of  the  places  just  mentioned,  and  three  or 
four  degrees  higher  than  that  of  Lowlon. 
During  the  depth  of  winter,  it  is  in  sheltered 
places,  even  Ave  degrees  warmer  than  Lomloii. 
This  climate  best  suits  consumptive  palienU 
who  have  a  dry  cough  without  much  expecto- 
ration. It  suits  also  some  dysponfics.  In 
all  old  standing  disease,  attended  with 
copious  secretion,  and  to  weakly  people  who 
perspire  much,  a  residence  on  this  coast  will 
D«  probably  injurious,  Torquay  is  in  just 
repute  as  the  driest  place  of  resort  upon  this 
ooasL  Though  it  has  the  soil  moist  atmo- 
sphere peculiar  to  the  district,  it  is  almost 
•ntirely  free  from  fogs.  The  warmest  spot 
upon  this  coast  is  Salcombe. 

The  climate  of  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall 
differs  from  that  just  described  only  in  being 
moister,  and  more  exposed  to  winds.  It  is 
more  relaxing ;  Penzance  is  exposed  to  north- 
east winds  during  the  spring  month,  and 
maiiitains,  throughout  the  ye:ir,  ait  English 
cHnnata  that  is  unusually  equable.  Its  winter 
is  live  degrees  and  a,  half  warmer  than  that 
of  London  ;  its  summer  is  two  degrees 
colder.  It.^  spring  is  only  a  trifle  wanner 
than  the  London  spring;  but  it  escapes  the 
chills  of  autumn,  gaining  upon  us  then  the 
advantage  of  about  two-and-a-half  degrees  of 
heat 

The  coast  climate  of  the  places  bordering 
the  British  Channel  is  generally  not  quite 
BO  warm  as  that  of  the  south  coast  during  the 
winter  ;  but  it  i.^  a  triHe  warmer  during 
■prin?.  It  is  less  moist  and  relaxing.  Tli.it 
of  Clifton  is  i>erhaps  the  mildest  and  the 
driest  in  the  west  of  England.  It  is  bracing 
onougb  to  be  well  suited  for  people  witii  ro- 
bixed  constitutions  who  exhale  and  secrete 
copiously.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  best 
olimate  in  Rnzland  for  the  scrofulous. 

These  English  climates  are  enough  for  us 
to  specify.  They  servo  as  examples  of  the 
principle  by  which  invalids  and  healthy 
people  may  be  guidwl  in  the  selection  of  a 
place  that  shall   proviiie  for  them  the  best 

gOBsible  change  of  air.  The  explanations 
ere  given  arc  very  rough  ;  but  the  study  of 
diroabe  really  provides  a  wide  ilcid  for 
minute  and  philosophical  investigation.  It 
will  hereafter  acquire  dignity.  Physicians 
now  pay  every  year  increased  atteatioa  to  the 


means  rather  of  preserving  tlkan  restoring 
health ;  and  it  is  certain  that  so  powerful  a 
means  of  acting  on  the  human  frame,  by  re- 
gulating  the  supply  to  it  of  the  healthy 
stimulants  of  life,  as  that  furnished  by 
removal  from  one  climate  to  another,  will 
thus  inevitably  come  to  be  found  more  and 
more  worthy  of  careful  study. 

NEAPOLIT.\N  PURITY. 

It  is  an  antediluvian  obscrration  that  men 
arc  what  their  circumstances  make  them : 
which  original  obscrTation  I  have  b««a 
recently  making  in  defence  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans. That  their  moral  perceptions  or  habitt 
are  not  of  the  highest  order  every  one  (who 
knows  them)  says,  and  what  every  one  saya 
must  be  true ;  yet  hence  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a  natural  predisposition  to  evil  in 
them,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  conclude  thait 
there  is  a  natural  predisposition  to  eat  mac- 
car.nd  in  them.  The  fact,  I  fear,  however,  I 
must  admit  after  a  long  residence  in  Naples, 
that  with  very  quick  talents  and  very  great 
good  nature,  there  arc  generally  intermixed 
many  of  those  low  qualities  which  spring 
from  the  want  of  a  regard  to  truth  and 
honor.  As  this  duHciency  may  in  »  great  „ 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  Yrgiin*  uadliBfll 
which  they  live,  I  shall  try  to  throw  tn^^f 
lantern-ray  of  light  upon  it. 

Rome  was  deserted  by  foreigners,  and 
swarming  with  Romans — who,  by  the  by, 
come  out  with  the  lleas — when  I  deter- 
mined to  go  farther  south,  and  try  the  cool 
breezes  of  the  ifediterrancnn.  To  dotermina 
and  to  act,  however,  do  not  stand  in  bo  close  a 
relation  in  Italy  as  in  England,  so  it  happened 
that  it  was  not  until  three  days  later,  that  I 
found  myself  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  I 
was  asleep  at  the  moment;  but  the  shoutiuK 
of  the  postilions,  the  continued  crackinj;  of 
their  whips,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  chain 
awoke  me ;  and  poking  luy  head,  between 
Bleeping  and  waking,  throu;i;h  the  window,  I 
nearly  knocked  over  a  .soldier,  who  was  stand* 
ing  on  the  wheel  and  going  to  poke  his  head  in. 

"  Passports,  Signori"  was  the  tirst  demand; 
which  was  no  sooner  complied  with  than 
another  soldier  made  his  appearance;  and, 
walking  us  out  of  our  carriage,  began  to  rifle 
and  thump  the  cu.shion.s,  and  the  pockets,  and 
the  wadding.  Meantime  half-a-dozen  of  thoM 
ragged  and  licensed  rulflans,  who  swarm  in 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Facchiui  or  portezK 
bad  mounted  on  the  top  of  our  coach,  aM 
were  unconling  a  mountain  of  boxes.  After 
dancing  attendance  during  what  at  midnight 
appeared  an  unreasonably  long  time,  onr 
first  soldier  made  his  appearance,  and  with  a 
profound  bow,  having  presented  our  pa&sporU, 
drew  himself  up  in  a  stand-at-case  position. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  tlie  man  was  waiting 
for  a  botUfflia,  as  all  presents  are  called  in  (hit 
country,  which  of  course  we  gave ;  but,  the 
amount  being  smaller  titan  his  expectation^ 
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we  were  favoiircd  with  some  superior  Nea- 
politan Billingsgate.  Our  luggage  was  next 
to  be  cleared,  shirts  were  to  be  tumbled,  cont- 
pockcts  to  be  groped,  and  a  thousand  other 
delicate  manipulations  to  be  pcrforined,  unless 
another  hotleglia  was  forthcoming.  But  whor« 
was  the  superior  who  conducted  all  these 
operaliotis!  lie  sat  in  a  dirty  room  up- 
stairs, smoking  his  cigar  over  a  brazier,  wait- 
ing until  it  might  please  him  to  <Iesccnd  and 
fulfil  his  iniportant  duties.  A  signal  at  length 
was  made,  and  the  great  man  made  his 
appearance.  As  a  general  rule  in  travelling, 
I  should  say  that  if  the  employe  has  a  good 
clastic  glovclike  conscience,  or  a  quick  and 
strong  digestion,  or  if  his  dinner  be  smoking 
on  his  table,  one  may  get  off  easily  enough ; 
but  if  he  be  scrupulous,  or  bilious,  or  vexed, 
then  y«u  may  expect  the  utmost  rigor  of 
the  law.  Our  official  was  not  a  decided 
character;  he  had  just  conscience  enough 
to  swear  by,  and  was  rery  sleepy.  So, 
after  lifling  two  or  three  layers  of  well 
squeezed  linen,  he  was  about  to  dismiss  us, 
when  a  book  met  his  eye — the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. "Ah!  it  is  Bgain.st  the  church,  then, 
this  Vicar  of  Wakefield!"  was  his  exclama- 
tion, as  he  threw  upon  us  a  suspicious  glance ; 
but  on  our  as-suring  him  that  it  was  only  the 
history  of  a  tine  old  English  gentleman,  whose 
wife  made  excellent  pickles  and  rolntf!o!<:^i  ; — 
ia  short,  that  it  was  a  species  of  cookery-book, 
he  threw  it  in  and  locked  up  our  traps,  and 
retiring  into  a  comer  waited  for  his  hotteglia. 
The  superior  in  these  cases  never  presents 
himsL-lf;  noble-minded  as  he  is,  he  affects  to 
be  incapable  of  receiving  a  present  or  a  bribe. 
Some  underling  rolls  or  swaggers  up  to  you, 
sugif  sts  that  a  regulo  should  be  given  for  all 
the  facilities  accorded,  and  intimates  that  he 
will  bo  happy  to  be  the  medium  of  conveying 
it  Thus  it  happened  to  us,  and  I  gave  the 
expectant  a  dollar,  by  way  of  being  generous. 
"But  it  13  very  little,  Signore — here  have  we 
been  detained  from  our  beds"  (a  flat  board  or 
two,  in  the  corner,  covered  with  a  du.sky- 
looking  blanket,  whereon  another  Inipiegato 
was  snoring)  "  till  this  late  hour,  and  all  for 
this  very  small  trille."  "  Give  him  another 
dollar,  and  have  done  with  it,"  said  my 
friend. 

Once  more,  we  were  on  our  road  to 
Naples,  by  the  blue  sea,  over  roads  which 
ore  bounded  on  either  side  by  orange  groves 
or  vines  traiufd  alofton  trees,  until  we  arrived 
at  the  city  barrier,  where  the  city-toll  is 
Icviod,  and  where,  dusty  and  tired,  the  traveller 
may  be  detained  another  hour,  while  dirty 
facchiui  are  tossing  his  linen  about,  and  prying 
into  everything  he  carries  with  him.  The 
driver,  however,  mindful  of  his  own  conveni- 
ence, had  provided  against  this  contingency ; 
for,  as  soon  as  the  hordes  had  stopped,  he 
went  from  window  to  window  and  collected 
a  piattrt  to  be  offered  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus.  If 
you  are  an  Englishman  it  will  be  inevitably 
t«fused  OS  not  cnougih,  aa  in  our  case ;  if  you 


are  a  German,  it  will  be  taken  without  demur. 
All  demands  at  length  were  satisfied,  and  ia 
due  time  we  wera  deposited  in  the  centre  of 
beautiful  Naples. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  what  is  offered  to 
the  observation  of  most  men  on  entering  the 
kingdom  of  beautiful  Naples,  the  traveller 
nuv  learn  at  a  glance  the  system  which  pre- 
vails in  almost  every  public  office.  Money  is 
the  one  thing  ncedftil.  With  money  you  may 
do  anything  ;  for  money  the  public  officer 
and  clerks  will  do  anything;  without  money 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  or  will  do 
anything.  One  great  reason  of  lliis  is,  that 
Neapolitan  public  functionaries,  like  servants 
in  &  thriving  hotel,  are  paid  nothing,  or  aro 
paid  a  starvation  price  for  their  services. 
The  conscqncnce  is,  they  must  pay  them 
selves ;  and  they  often  pay  themselves  so  well 
that  they  much  prefer  this  freebooting  salary 
to  a  just  and  regular  remuneration. 

To  describe  this  state  of  things,  a  word 
eminently  Neapolitan  has  sprung  into  common 
use;  the  word  Incro  is  in  the  mouth  of  every 
fmpiegato.  A  friend  meets  you  and  tells  you 
that  his  son  has  lately  been  appointed  Chan- 
cellor to  the  Commune  of  Batta.  You  con- 
gratulate him,  and  trust  that  he  may  keep  it 
fijr  a  hundred  years.  "  What  is  it  worth  ?" 
"Oh,  forty  ducats  a  month,  and  perhaps  fifty 
ducats  more  for  the  Ixtcri"  The  custom  house 
officer  has  his  Iwri,  and  the  military  com- 
mandant has  his,  and  all  officers,  civil  and 
military,  have  theirs,  up  to  the  ministers  of 
State ;  so  that  the  word  lucri  represents  a 
state  of  things  universally  existing. 

A  friend  of  mine  lately  landed  with  his 
portmanteaus  from  England  and  submitted 
himself  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  law.  "If," 
said  one  of  these  functionaries,  "  we  had 
known  of  it  in  time,  we  might  have  passed 
all  his  property  fora  rtyulo  of  si-xteen  piastres. 
We  should  have  bceti  the  better  for  it,  and 
the  Signor  too ;  but  as  the  Signer  did  not 
know  it,  he  had  to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres."  So,  these  worthy  gen  ticmer  for  the 
htero  of  sixteen  piastres,  would  have  been 
ready  to  dt'fraiid  the  government  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  piastres;  yet  the  Nca- 
poliUn  Government  thinks  it  saves  money 
by  giving  its  officers  starvation  salaries. 
Ascending  higher  in  the  scale,  wo  find  th« 
same  system  prevailing  even  in  the  ant^ 
camera  of  the  Minister  of  State ;  the  highest 
bidder  for  an  oEBce  is  sure  to  ba  the  suc- 
cessful applicant.  "  I  should  iiko  to  get 
Giuseppe  promoted,"  said  a  man  to  rae  last 
week,  whose  son  has  been  working  for  nothing 
in  a  government  office  for  ten  years,  "but, 
Jiaroio!  I  have  not  the  money  wherewith  to 
bribe  I"  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  this 
been  carried  within  the  last  few  year.*,  that 
men  have  been  denounced  for  the  anticipated 
htrri,  and  pardon  ha.s  been  purclia-std  and 
liburty  has  been  bartered,  for  pia-Stres. 

On  our  arrival  m  Naples,  tnc  neat  was 
iasuDTcrable.  Withctkct  «,\3S5Mass«\ra?k»K,'?s«it«>- 
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fore,  I  took  niy  flight  to  one  of  the  numeroM 
little  pnesotti,  which  lie  within  t  few  miles 
of  the  capit«l.  Of  the  picturesque  in  scenery, 
I  saj  nothing ;  rather  of  the  picturesque  m 
manners. 

The  little  Tillage  where  I  put  up  ray  tent 
vps  one  of  vast  importance,  in  the  opinion  of 
(Cb  iMhabitants,  rejoicing  as  it  did  in  a  Judge 
and  his.  Carte — a  Syndic  with  hia  BUt(i — two 
Chancellors,  Judicial  and  Municipl  reapec- 
tfvelj,  an  oaher,  and  a  fot  advocate  with  a 
stentorian  roice,  besides  two  or  three  ragged 
hanger'*  on — half  bog'gara,  half  gentlemen — 
who  aspired  to  the  title  of  Impieghati !  The 
Judije  was  of  that  class  called  the  teryo  ch**« 
!d  Neapolitan  claaailication,  and,  aa  sach,  re- 
ceived twenty  ducats  a  month :  beinff  a  frac- 
tion under  three  pounds  ten  ahillinga  and 
sixpence.  Out  of  this  sum,  he  had  to  contri- 
bute a  certain  preceDtnge  to  some  funds  at 
Naples ;  to  house,  feed,  and  clothe  hinwelf 
ana  fumiiy;  and  keep  up  the  judicial  anllio- 
rity  and  dignity.  For  the  Judge  is  no  alight 
person.ige  in  a  small  village,  where  he  is  a 
kind  of  absolute  little  sovereign  over  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  One  of  this  fraternity 
I  knew,  who  had  the  courage  to  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibilities  of  office,  and  the 
H'ill  greater  responsibilities  of  a  wife,  ihrca 
ehildri-n,  .ind  a  ser^'ant,  upon  something  less 
Ihrtn  forty  pounds  a  year.  As  he  was  a  true 
Ne.ipoiit.nn,  he  spoke  and  acted  like  a  man  of 
considerible  means;  to  enable  him  to  do  this, 
he  kept  iitl  people  who  could  be  lemptc<l  to 
liligiilion  williin  the  limits  of  his  Judgcihip, 
p«rpi-tu:illy  by  the  cars.  A  great  advocate 
of  the  rights  of  man  was  ho,  and  no  one,  if 
he  conld  help  it,  would  he  permit  to  put  up 
with  nil  insult, 

Don  Ciccio  in  fine  was  pronounced  to  bo 
a  very  good  fellow,  always  ready  to  give  the 
people  their  rights,  and  was  most  favourably 
coninisti^d  with  hia  successor,  who,  having 
really  aome  property  and  a  conscience  too, 
often  acted  the  psirt  of  a  pacificator.  But 
Ciccio  must  be  paid  for  permission  to  litigate. 
So  It  was  generally  underritood,  and  thus  he 
contrived  to  live.  The  butcher  supplied  him 
with  meat  at  half-price  J  but  then  the  butcher 
eoold  now  and  then  sell  a  cow  that  hod  died, 
and  the  Judge — good  man — would  know 
nothing  of  it.  The  bultcrman  would  supply 
bim  gratis,  but  then  the  buttermnn  might 
indulge  with  impunity  in  ctrtnin  acta  of 
opprL'nHiun.  As  for  nsh,  had  he  been  the 
prophet  Jonah  himself,  his  table  might  have 
CTOiinL-d  with  his  aupply  \  and  so  Don  Ciccio 
fived  a  jolly  life,  the  very  king  of  juilges.  I 
knew  him  well,  and  can  even  now  see  him, 
in  my  mind's  eye,  as  he  rolled  along  in  his 
huge  Spanish  cloak,  which  he  always  wore — 
I  shrewdly  guess,  to  cover  the  nnkedness  of 
the  land ;  fi>r  Ciccio,  like  other  great  person- 
ages, cared  more  for  the  inward  thsn  the 
outward  man.  Behind  him  walked  what  by 
the  country  people  wim  called  hix  Court,  and 
A  very  aolemr.  and  awf^l-Ioakinf  Court  it  was. 


Sometimes  the  great  man  threw  a  word  to 
them  over  his  shoulder ;  but  generally  he  kept 
On  hia  silent,  dignifie<i  path  ;  every  bumpkin, 
getting  out  of  hia  road  if  time  pcm)itt<?a, 
otherwise  standing  on  tiptoe  and  making 
back  against  the  wall.  To  me,  he  alwa^ 
condescended  to  be  courteous,  perhaps 
cause  I  gare  him  an  occasional  feed 
maccaroni.  My  influence  would  have  been 
sufBciont  to  decide  a  cause,  and  a  note  from 
me  might  hare  doomed  a  man  to  prison  ;  as 
It  did,  unwittingly,  on  one  occasion,  with 
additional  courtesy  of  his  Excellency'*  coi 
pliment.'!,  and  ho  begged  to  know  how  loi 
I  wished  the  fellow  to  be  detained.  D 
Ciccio  was  at  length  promoted,  and,  when 
fatal  morning  of  his  departure  came,  acco; 
panied  to  his  starting-place  by  his  Court,  ai 
all  the  grateful  litigants  of  the  Tillage,  ami 
much  pas.sionatc  weeping  and  embracing  he 
(oft  for  his  new  home.  And  then,  after  this 
nuelanoholy  parting,  the  Court  and  the  litigants 
and  all  the  great  and  small  men  of  the  place, 
again  turned  their  faces  towards  their  homes. 

"  Curses  on  his  soul !"  said  the  usher^ 
breaking  the  awful  silence.     "We  arc  w 
rid  of  him.     Was  ever  such  a  harpy  known 

So  it  was  with  the  whole  circle;  tl 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  butterraan,  the 
grocer,  all  loud  and  courageous  in  thcjr  o 
cries,  perfectly  regardless  of  their  own  rea 
neaa  to  administer  to,  and  purchase  eorruotioi 
for,  their  own  advantage;  and  perfect! 
regardless,  too,  of  all  the  little  oppressioi 
which  they  themaelves  had  practised  und 
cover  of  the  favour  of  the  prime  oppressor. 

This  portrait  is  the  portrait  of  many  of 
Ciccio's  class  in  this  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies;  change  the  name,  and  hundreds 
would  recognise  the  exact  likeness  of  th« 
little  tyrant  who  struts  amongst  them,  and 
irritntcs  in  order  that  he  may  exuct.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  f  Ciccio  is  by  birth  i 
gentleman,  has  received  something  (not  much) 
of  an  education,  fills  a  station  of  iraportanj 
in  the  sphere  in  which  ho  reside.s.  How 
his  arid  his  fiimily's  wants  and  dignities  to 
supplied  f  Certainly  not  out  of  the  miserabto 
pittance  which  he  receives  from  the  govern- 
ment;  other  means  are  to  be  densed,  and 
these  are  of  them. 

It  is  ea.s7  to  conceive  the  fine  moral  infla* 
cnces  e.«rcised  by  a  number  of  Ciccios  sea^ 
tered  over  the  country,  lights  set  upon  hill^ 
centres  of  circles ;  it  is  easy  to  account  fof 
some  portion  of  this  intense  degradation  of 
the  Neapolitan  character. 

It  may  appear  .sufficiently  cJrtraordinary  oa 
the  surface,  that  there  should  be  a  rush  for 
all  public  offices.  The  rca.snn,  however,  i| 
obvious  enough,  when  it  i.s  con.iidcred  that  fof 
a  great  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  countrr 
there  is  absolutely  no  other  can-er  open. 
The  Held  of  politics  is  lying  fellow  ;  it  will  b« 
worked  hereafter;  but' at  present  il  is  prv> 
hibited,  dangerous,  ami  vinprodiietive  in  any* 
,\.: —  i^t  misery.     Literature  is  as  bad,  wftb 
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t  Neapolitan  censorship  behind  it.  Comraercc 
is  unproJuctive,  or  requires  capital  which  is 
not  to  be  found,  or  ia  by  many  in  this  l:ind 
of  small  nobility  considered  degmding.  There 
is  only  public  olEcc  left,  and  thus  the  prt-at 
body  of  the  Neapolitan  youth  are  trained 
e&rly  in  these  improving  and  ennobling  arts 
at  which  I  have  gUncod. 


THl  IRON  SEAMSTRESS. 

Thi  tender  stories  which  have  gone  abroad 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  seamstress — stories 
of  which  Hood's  Song  of  the  Shirt  is  at  onco 
Uie  most  affecting  and  the  most  poetic — hnvc 
often  touehed  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  They 
were  stories  of  hard  work  and  scanty  re- 
quital :  of  suffering  widows,  and  forlorn 
orphans,  doomed  by  necessity  to  ply  Ihe 
needle  or  starve  utterly :  of  early  deaths, 
bloodless  checks,  ilcshless  fingers,  and  sight- 
less eyes.  To  the  least  sensitive  of  men  these 
stories  were  often  of  that  terrible  desolution 
which  forces  sympathy,  which  commands 
commiseration.  A  horrible  little  instrument 
of  torture  has  this  littlo  needle  been  to  thou- 
sands of  poor  Englishwomen  I  It  has  worn 
the  flesh  from  their  hnuds  ;  it  lias  driven  the 
blood  from  their  chocks :  it  has  pierced  their 
hearts!  Sofl-naturcd  people  have  wept 
abundant  te«rs  over  the  pictures  of  misery, 
drawn  by  this  sharp  little  instrument.  On 
all  sides  people  asked  whether  the  poor 
creatures  doomed  to  hold  it  could  not  b*  be- 
friended :  whether  the  wag«s  of  their  labour 
could  not  bo  increased.  The  manufacturer 
answered,  that  he  could  employ  only  at  thoiie 
prices,  and  that  higher  wages  were  incompa- 
tible with  reasonable  profits.  Again,  the  Go- 
vernment contracts  left  so  littlo  margin  to 
the  contractor,  that  seamstresses  must  work 
on,  and  working  to  the  last  hour,  find  early 
graves.  Competition  bo  harassed  the  manu- 
ncturcrs — droTu  them  on  so  relentlessly  in 
the  general  race  for  cheapness — that  they 
could  not  possibly,  without  incurring  a  loss 
on  every  nuinufactured  article,  oflbrd  their 
Beomstres-scs  an  additional  penny  per  day. 
And  thus,  the  needle  was  left  to  do  its  terrible 
work — to  furnish  for  the  happy  and  the  gay 
the  embroidered  robe  and  the  flowery  bonnet, 
while  the  worker  g^-ew  sick  and  blind. 
Yet,  at  inten-ala,  tales  of  misery  so  fearful. 
Were  forced  upon  public  attention,  that  men 
cried  aloud,  this  state  of  things  must  cease 
to  be. 

Needlewomen's  Benevolent  Societies  were 
formed,  and  some  few  poor  women  were 
snatched  from  death.  The  cry  for  wives, 
reaching  flngland  from  Australia,  also  brought 
good  tidings  to  ninny  faint  hearts;  and  hun- 
dreds  of  seamstresses  were  helped  to  ships  that 
would  cirry  them  to  comfortable  homes. 
Some  very  delicate  people  were  shocked  to 
think  that  wives  should  be  exported  like  so 
many  bales  of  printed  cotton:  though  tlie  same 


very  delicate  people  were  not  found  to  object 
to  the  genteel  custom  of  sending  moneyless 
young  ladies  out  to  India,  to  shed  the  bright- 
ness of  domestic  life  around  the  persons  of 
many  and  divers  wealthy  gentlemen  with  a 
considerable  derangement  of  the  liver.  Yet 
the  system  was  pursued.  Many  scnm.strcsscs 
did  embark,  ana  are  now  happily  manicd  to 
prosperous  colonists. 

This  change  has  operated  for  the  general 
good  in  England.  Here,  the  seamstresses  are 
fiiwer,  and  havje,  of  Inle,  commanded  higher 
wages,  Still,  at  the  present  moment,  their 
prospects  and  experience  are  not  of  the 
brightust  Still  the  day's  hartl  work  brings 
only  the  coarsest  food  and  the  coldest  home. 
While  the  advocates  of  emii^ation  have  been 
whispering  seductive  stories ;  while  irristo 
cratic  patronesses  have  been  forming  them- 
selves into  committees  in  aid ;  the  thinning 
(in  a  Hicnsurc)  of  the  human  supplies  has 
turned  the  attention  of  one  or  two  inge- 
nious men  to  the  possibility  of  contriving 
some  kind  of  seamstress  that  would  .show  no 
pale  checks,  and  demancl  no  morsel  of  bread. 
Flesh  and  blood  seamstresses  having  btcomo 
insufUcient  instruments,  it  was  time  to  see 
whether  a  seamstress  could  not  bo  formed  of 
solid  iron.  Accordingly,  so  long  ago  aa 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six, 
Mr.  Ellis  Howe,  of  Boston,  in  the  United 
States,  saw  a  way  of  "going  ahead'''  in  the 
matter.  He  adopted  the  principle  of  the 
shuttle,  and  conceived  that,  by  combining 
this  with  a  needle  and  a  double  thread,  he 
could  form  an  iron  Beamstress  who  would  be 
entirely  fVeo  horn  the  interference  of  any 
benevolent  society,  and  who  would  never  lose 
her  sight  or  her  flesh.  Mr.  Howe  went 
vigorou-sly  to  work ;  spent  much  money  in 
cranks  and  cog-wheels,  and  iron  fingers,  and 
ingenious  needles,  and  in  shuttles.  He  put 
the  anatomy  of  his  iron  seamstress  together 
in  various  ways ;  but  she  would  not  work. 
No  school-girl  was  ever  so  lazy  as  this  iroa 
work-woman.  At  Inst,  fairly  tired  out  with 
the  iron  obstinacy  of  his  seamstress,  Mr. 
Howe  gave  her  up  as  an  incorrigible  sloth  and 
dunce.  Other  men  advanced  to  afford  to  tho 
iron  seamstress  that  paternal  protc<rtion  and 
improvement  which  Mr.  Howe  had  with- 
drawn fVom  her;  but  all  reformatory  dis- 
cipline appettre<l  to  fail.  Her  stitches  were 
not  good  ;  her  needle  was  never  in  the  right 
place  ;  her  threads  were  always  tanglc<l. 

Of  all  rofmctory  seamstresses  this  iron 
Beamstress  was  the  worst,  until  the  year  eight- 
een hundred  and  fifty-one,  when  Mr.  C.  T. 
Judkins  took  her  in  hand.  He  had  resolved 
upon  resorting  to  strong  measures  to  subdue 
her  iron  nature.  He  rartfiilly  examined  the 
means  which  his  predecessors  h.id  taken  to 
reform  her  and  make  her  an  effective  seam- 
stress ;  adcr  considerable  labour,  he  so 
correct(?d  her  revolutionary  tendencies  that 
sho  became  docile,  and  began  to  work  her 
iron  fingers  admirably. 
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Possibly  the  re fomicr  plumed  himself  not  b 
little  on  liis  cleverness : — but,  certainly  Mr. 
Howe  saw  the  goodness  of  his  follower's 
work.  He  forthwith  laid  a  claim  to  port  of 
the  seamstress.  Part  of  the  iron  lady  (said 
Mr.  Howe)  tniKht  belong  to  Mr.  Judkins; 
but,  undoubtedly,  the  lady's  hands — the 
needle  and  the  shuttle — were  the  property  of 
Jlr.  IIowc.  Howe  versus  Judkiiia  hereupon 
joined  issue,  and  the  law  decided  in  {avour  of 
Howe,  What  docs  the  seamstress  then,  but 
appear,  like  Mii^  Biffin,  without  arms  I  Tliesc 
were  terrible  limes  in  the  history  of  the 
metallic  seamstress.  But  Mr.  Judkins  did  not 
desert  the  lady  in  these  her  dark  days.  He 
forthwith  proceeded  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  adapting  the  seamstress  to  her  work.  He 
succeeded.  She  now  proceeds  to  do  her 
business  in  a  curious,  but  effective  way.  She 
is,  probably,  not  pood  at  involved  crochel- 
pattems,  and  in  other  mysteries  of  needle- 
work ;  but  give  her  plain  work  to  sew,  and 
you  shall  sec  her  make  more  than  five  hun- 
dred tight  stitches  in  a  minute. 

The  iron  seamstress  is  composed  of  a  flat 
metal  surface,  about  twelve  inches  square  (a 
very  comfortable  little  body,  as  it  will  be 
seen),  resting;  on  four  substantial  Icga.  From 
one  side  of  the  lady's  flat  iron  surface,  an  arm 
rises  to  the  heiRht  of  about  ten  inches,  and 
then,  bending  the  elbow,  passes  over  to  the 
opposite  side.  From  the  end  of  the  arm,  a 
moveable  finger  descends;  this  moveable 
finger  holds  the  needle.  But,  the  iron  lady's 
needle  is  not  like  the  instrument  of  a  flesh 
and  blood  seam.strc.ss.  Her  needle  ha.s  it.s  eye 
only  liftir  an  inch  from  tliu  point  The  lady's 
needle  being  fixed  in  the  lady's  iron  finper 
(somehow,  this  is  like  writing  about  a  ferru- 

ginous  Miss  Kilrnaii.segf:),  a  reel  or  bobbin 
lied  with  thread  is  placed  above  the  latly's 
arm,  and  the  thread  is  pas.scd  through  the 
needlc'.s  eye; — for,  the  iron  seamstress  cannot 
thread  her  needle  herself.  To  move  the  iron 
seamntress,  a  wheel  is  fixed  to  a  main  shaft ; 
this  wheel  may  be  turned,  either  by  steam 
or  by  human  hands.  Once  in  motion,  it 
has  instantaneous  effect  upon  a  lever  within 
the  arm  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  lever  is  to 
move  the  ncedlo  in  the  iron  finger  up  and 
down,  through  the  cloth  and  back  ngain, 
leaving  a  loop  of  thread  visible  under  the 
cloth.  Beneath  the  iron  surface  before  de- 
scribed, arc  a  second  reel  of  thread  and 
another  needle;  this  needle  moves  horizon- 
tally, backwards,  and  fonvards  through  the 
loops  made  by  the  vertical  needle;  and  in 
this  way  the  stitches  are  formed.  But  the 
horizontal  needle  also  leaves  a  loop  Ihrovigh 
which  the  vertical  needle  pas-ses  in  the  next 
descent;  and  thus,  at  every  descent,  a  atitch 
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is  coinplete<l  l>y  the  iron  seamstress.  It  is  true 
that  this  stern  lady  uses  two  needles,  whereas 
the  human  instrument  commands  only  one; 
but  she  works  at  the  prodigious  rate  of 
five  huodfcd  stitches  a  minute !  She  cer- 
tainly requires  somebody  to  bo  constantly 
looking  after  her.  She  does  not  oven  hold 
her  work  herself.  A  servant  must  Itc  in 
attendance  to  guide  the  cloth  forward  as  the 
stitches  arc  made  in  it,  cauiting  the  sewing  to 
be  straight,  angular,  or  circular,  at  his  pleasure. 

But  with  all  these  ditiadvaiitnge-s,  the  iron 
seamstress  has  unquestionable  recommenda' 
tions.  Her  five  hundred  stitches  per  minu 
outnumber  those  of  the  human  si-amsl 
beyond  all  hope  of  rivalry.  In  the  delii 
parts  of  work — in  tho.sc  mj-sttries  known  to 
the  erudite  as  flounces,  gusjsct-s,  frills,  and 
tucks — in  the  learned  complications  of  tba 
herring-bone  system,  and  the  homely  art  of 
darning — we  imagine  that  the  iron  lady  is  not 
proficient.  We  believe  her  to  be  able,  at  tbo 
present  time,  to  take  in  only  the  plainest 
needlework.  She  must  cede  the  graces  rf 
the  art,  as  yet,  to  her  human  rivals:  contest 
to  stitch  and  sew  anything  put  before  her, 
At  the  goodly  rate  of  five  hundred  sUtcbeS 
per  minute. 

Yet,  even  now,  the  friends  of  human  fftiin 
stresses  may  well  begin  to  considtt-  the  ellcek 
this  iron  rival  will  ultimately  have  on  humsa 
labour.  Will  the  iron  seam.stress  drive  tho  . 
Bcam.stress  of  (not  much)  fiesli  and  blood  to 
more  remunerative  employments?  The  an- 
swer is  not  an  ea.sy  one.  Needlework,  thoogb 
poorly  paid,  ha.R  long  been  the  drudgery  to 
which  women  have  taken  when  the  strong  • 
arm  that  shielded  them  has  fallen  suddenly 
away.  It  was  work  easily  learned  snd 
abundantly  wanted.  Puor  creatures  whoss 
prospect  was  so  dark  thht  any  pittance  wss  S 
relief,  could  always,  if  thcv  would  accept 
tho  hard  price,  get  the  work.  True,  better 
times  than  those  of  forty -eight  have  dawned: 
and  in  the  future,  hope  is  placed  most  con- 
fidently by  all  men.  But  while  we  acknow^ 
ledge  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  everybody  thsi 
the  iron  seamstress  should  ply  her  doublo 
needles,  we  may  well  look  around  to  see  what 
field  of  labour  may  be  fairly  laid  open  to  help- 
less women.  AVc  arc  told  that  they  troukt 
make  tender  doctors  for  one  another;  that 
in  walks  of  science  and  knowlodpc,  there  is 
room  they  may  well  fill ;  that  in  the  broftd 
ways  of  the  world  there  are  many  honoamble 
employments  for  which  they  are  appropriately 
fitti'd.'  No  doubt.  Still,  if  we  look  to  ' 
little,  while  the  iron  seamstress  is  ])racti«ii 
her  five  hiindn-d  stitches  [ler  minute,  we 
take  that  one  effective  stitch  in  time  which 
said  to  save  nine. 
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THE  SCHOOLBOY'S  STORY. 

BEtvo  rather  young  at  present — I  irni 
getting  on  in  years,  but  still  I  am  rather 
young — I  have  no  particular  adventures  of 
my  own  to  fell  back  upon.  It  wouldn't  much 
intiTcst  nnybody  here,  I  suppose,  to  know 
what  a  screw  the  Reverend  is,  or  whitt  j» 
griffin  iih«  is,  or  how  they  do  stick  it  into 
parents — particularly  hair-cutting  and  medical 
attendance.  One  of  our  fellows  was  charged 
in  his  balPs  account  twelve  and  six-pence  for 
two  pilLs — tolerably  profitable  at  sis  and  three- 
pence a-piece,  I  should  think. — md  he  never 
took  thorn  cither,  but  put  them  up  the  sleeve 
of  tiifi  jacket. 

As  to  the  beef,  it's  shameful  If  a  not  becC 
Regular  beef  isn't  veins.  You  can  chew  regular 
beef.  Besides  which  there's  gravy  to  regular 
beef,  and  you  never  sec  a  drop  to  ours.  An- 
other of  our  fellows  went  home  ill,  and  heard 
the  family  doctor  tell  hiii  father  that  he 
couldn't  account  for  In's  complaint  unless  it 
w».<  the  beer.  Of  course  it  was  the  beer,  and 
well  it  might  be  1 

However,  be«f  and  Old  Chccscman  are  two 
different  things.  So  is  beer.  It  was  Old 
Chccscman  I  meant  to  tell  about;  not  the 
manner  in  which  our  fellows  pet  their  consti- 
tutions de.stroyetl  for  the  Bake  of  prolit 

Why,  look  at  the  pie-cru.st  alone.  There's 
no  fhikincss  in  it.  It's  solid — like  damp  lead. 
Then  our  fellows  get  niglitmarej^  and  arc 
bolstered  for  calling  out  and  waking  other 
fellows.     Who  can  wonder! 

01(5  Chccseman  one  night  walked  in  his 
sleep,  put  his  hat  on  over  his  night-cap,  got 
hold  of  a  fishing-rod  and  a  cricket-bat,  and 
went  down  inlo  the  parlor,  where  they  na- 
turally thought  from  his  appeanince  he  was  a 
Ghbst.  Why,  he  never  would  have  done  that 
if  his  meals  Jwd  been  wholesome.  When  we 
all  begin  to  walk  in  our  sleeps,  I  suppose 
they'll  be  sorry  for  it. 

Old  Chee.scman  wasn't  second  Latin  Master 
then  ;  he  was  a  fellow  himself.  He  was  first 
brought  there,  very  small,  in  a  post-ehnise, 
by  a  «-cinian  who  was  always  taking  snulf  and 
shaking  him^nnd  that  was  th«  most  he  re- 
membered ibout  it.  He  never  went  home  for 
the  hoHrlays.  His  accounts  (he  never  learnt 
any  extras)  were  sent  to  a  Bank,  anrj  the  Bank 
paid  tlicm ;  and  he  had  a  brown  suit  twice  a 
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year,  and  went  into  boots  at  twelve.  They 
were  always  loo  big  for  hira,  too. 

In  the  midsuninjcr  bolici.iys^  .some  of  our 
fellows  who  lived  within  walking  distance, 
used  to  come  back  and  climb  the  trees  outsido 
tha  playground  wall,  on  purpose  to  look  at 
Old  Cheescman  reading  there  by  himself. 
He  was  always  as  mild  as  the  tea — an<i  (haCt 
pretty  mild,  I  should  hope! — so  when  they 
whistled  to  him,  he  looked  up  and  nodded ; 
and  when  they  said  "  Holloa  Old  Cheescman, 
what  have  you  had  for  dinner?"  he  said 
"  Bfjilod  mutton ;"  and  when  they  said  "  An't 
it  .lolitary,  Old  Cheescman?"  he  said  "  It  is  a 
little  dull,  sometimes;"  and  then  they  said 
"Well,  good  bye,  Old  Cheescman!"  and 
climbed  down  again.  Of  course  it  was  impos- 
ing on  Old  Cheescman  to  give  hira  nothing 
but  boiled  mutton  through  a  whole  Vacation, 
but  that  was  just  like  the  system.  When 
they  didn't  give  hirn  boiled  mutton  they  gave 
him  rice  pudding,  pretending  it  was  a  treat. 
And  saved  the  butcher. 

So  Old  Cheieseman  went  on.  The  holidays 
brought  htm  into  other  trouble  besides  tne 
loneliness ;  because  when  the  feUow.s  began 
to  come  back,  not  wanting  to,  he  wa.s  always 
glad  to  see  them:  which  wai  aggravating 
when  they  were  not  at  all  glad  to  see  him, 
and  so  ho  got  his  head  knocked  against  walls, 
and  that  was  the  way  his  nose  bled.  But  he 
was  a  fiivouritc  in  general.  Once,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  for  him  ;  and,  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  he  was  presented  before  the  holidays 
with  two  white  mice,  a  rabbit,  a  pigeon,  and 
a  beautiful  puppy.  Old  Cheescman  cried 
about  it,  especially  soon  afterwards,  when 
they  all  nte  one  another. 

Of  cour.se  Old  Cheescman  u."»d  to  be  called 
by  the  names  of  all  sorts  of  cheeses.  Double 
Glo'sterman,  Family  Chcshireraan,  Dutchman, 
North  Wilt-shiremaii,  and  all  that  But  ha 
never  minded  it.  And  I  don't  mean  to  say 
he  was  old  in  point  of  years,  because  he  wasn't, 
only  he  was  called,  from  the  first.  Old  Cheesc- 
man. 

At  la-st,  Old  Chccscman  was  made  second 
Latin  Master.  He  was  brought  in  one  morn- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  a  new  half,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  school  in  that  capacity  as  "  Mr. 
Chceaeman."  Then  our  fellows  all  agreed 
that  Old  Cheeseman  was  a  spy,  and  a  deser- 
ter, who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
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and  sold  himself  for  jjold.  It  wros  no  excuse 
for  him  thai  ho  Imd  sold  himself  for  very  little 
gold — two  pound  ten  a  quarter,  iind  his  wash- 
ing-, an  was  reported.  It  was  dccid<'d  by  a 
Parliament  which  sat  about  it,  that  Old 
Chc«seman'g  mercenary  motives  could  alone 
be  taken  into  account,  and  that  be  had 
"  coined  our  blood  for  drachmas."  The  Par- 
liament took  the  expression  out  of  the  quarrel 
Bceno  between  I!rutu.s  and  Cas».ius. 

When  it  was  settled  in  this  strong  way  that 
Old  Clieescmnn  was  a  tremi^ndous  traitor, 
■who  had  wormed  himself  into  our  fellows  se- 
crets on  purpose  to  get  himself  into  favour 
by  p^''"l?  "P  everything  he  knew,  all  coura- 
geous fellows  were  invited  to  come  forward 
and  enrol  themselves  in  a  Society  fur  maViing 
a  Bet  against  him.  The  President  of  the  So- 
ciety was  First  boy,  named  Bob  Tarter.  Dis 
father  was  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  owneil, 
himselEI  tliat  his  father  was  worth  Vlillions. 
He  had  great  power  among  our  fellows,  and 
be  wrote  a  parody,  beginning, 

"  Who  motto  l)oliovo  to  ba  so  meek 
That  we  eouKl  Imrilly  hour  him  speak, 
Yet  turnud  out  an  Informinir  Soeakt 

Uld  CboMoman." 

— and  on  in  that  way  through  more  than  a 
dozen  verses,  wiiich  he  used  to  go  and  sing, 
every  morning,  close  by  the  new  master's 
desk.  lie  trained  one  of  the  low  boys  too,  a 
rosy  cheeked  little  Brass  who  didn't  care  what 
he  did,  to  go  up  to  him  with  his  Latin  Gram- 
mar one  morning,  and  say  it  so: — Kumiimli- 
viu  pronominum — Old  Chcitscnian,  rara  «- 
priiiiitiir — was  never  suspected,  nisi  dialint- 
tionif — of  beiii);  an  informer,  aut  emphutit 
gratia — until  he  proved  one.  Ut — for  in- 
stance, Vo»  J-dmruutin — when  he  sold  the 
boys,  QiiJUii — as  thouj^h,  dieat-^ha  should 
aay,  Pret<area  nemo — I'm  a  Judas!  All  this 
produced  a  great  cfTect  on  03d  Cheeseman. 
Uc  had  never  had  much  hair;  but  wliat  he 
had,  began  to  get  thinner  and  thinner  every 
day.  lie  grew  paler  and  more  worn  ;  and 
•oraetimes  uf  an  evening  he  was  seen  sitting 
at  his  desk  with  a  precious  long  snufi*  to  his 
candle,  and  his  bands  before  his  face,  crying. 
But  no  member  of  the  Society  could  jiity  biiti, 
even  if  he  felt  inclined,  becau.se  the  E'rusident 
Said  it  was  Old  Checstmnn's  conscience. 

80  Old  Cheeseman  went  on,  and  didn't  be 
lead  a  miserable  life!  Of  course  the  Rever- 
end turned  up  bis  nose  fit  him,  and  of  course 
iht  did — because  both  of  them  always  do  at 
all  the  masters,  but  ho  sulfereil  from  the  ffl- 
lows  most,  aTid  ho  suffered  from  tlieiii  con- 
stantly. He  never  told  about  it,  Ihat  the 
Society  coulc  find  out;  but  he  got  no  credit 
for  tlmt,  because  the  Prosident  said  it  was 
Old  Cheuseman'R  cowardice. 

lie  h.id  only  one  friend  in  the  world,  and 
that  one  was  almost  as  powerless  as  be  wii.s, 
for  it  was  only  Jane.  Jane  was  a  sort  of 
wardrobe-woman  to  our  fellows,  and  took  care 
•r  the  botes.    She  coa^  At  flrst,  I  believe,  as 


a  kind  of  apprentice,  some  of  our  fellows  say 
from  a  Charity,  but  /  don't  know,  and  after 
ber  time  was  out,  bad  stooped  at  so  much  4 
year.  So  little  a  year,  perhaps  I  ought  to 
say.  for  it  is  far  more  likely.  However,  she 
had  put  some  pounds  in  the  Savings'  Bank, 
and  she  w:is  a  very  nice  young  woman.  She 
was  not  quite  pretty ;  but  she  had  a  very  frank, 
honest,  bright  face,  and  all  our  fellows  were 
fond  of  her.  She  was  uncommonly  neat  and 
cheerful,  and  uncommonly  comfortable  and 
kind.  .\nd  if  anything  was  the  matter  with 
a  fellow's  mother,  he  always  went  and  showed 
the  letter  to  Jane. 

Jane  was  Old  Chccscman's  friend.  The 
more  the  Society  went  against  him  the  more 
J.ine  stooil  by  him.  She  used  to  give  him  a 
good-humoured  look  out  of  her  still-room 
window,  sometimes,  that  seemed  to  set  him 
up  for  the  day.  She  used  to  pass  out  of  the 
orchard  and  the  kitchen-garden  (always  kept 
locked,  I  believe  you  1) -through  the  play- 
ground, when  she  might  have  gone  the  other 
wny,  ot\\y  to  give  a  turn  of  her  nead,  as  much 
AS  to  s:«y"Keep  up  your  spirits!"  to  Old 
Cheeseman.  llis  slip  of  a  room  was  so  fresh 
and  orderly,  that  it  was  well  known  who 
looked  after  it  while  he  was  at  bis  desk  ;  and 
when  our  fellows  saw  a  smoking  hot  dumpling 
on  Ins  plate  at  dinner,  they  knew  with  indig- 
nation who  had  .sent  it  up.  < 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Society 
resolved,  after  a  qu.xntity  of  meeting  and  de- 
bating, that  Jane  should  he  requi-Kted  to  cut 
Old  Cheeseman  dead  :  an<l  that  if  .she  refused, 
she  nuist  be  si'Ut  to  Coventry  herself.  So  a 
deputation,  headed  by  the  President,  waa 
appointed  to  wait  on  Jane,  and  inform  her  of 
the  vote  the  Society  had  been  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  passing.  She  was  very 
much  respected  for  all  her  good  qualities,  and 
there  was  a  story  of  her  having  once  waylaid 
the  Reverend  in  his  own  study  and  got  a 
fellow  oir  from  severe  punishment,  of  her  ovm 
kind  comfortable  heart  So  the  deputation 
didn't  much  like  the  job.  However,  ihey 
went  up,  and  the  President  told  Jane  all  about 
it.  Upon  which  Jane  turned  very  red,  burst 
into  tears,  infonned  the  Prcsick'nt  and  the 
deputjition,  in  a  way  not  st  all  like  her  usual 
way.  tliat  they  were  a  parcel  of  malicious 
voungsiivngcs  and  turned  the  wliole  respected 
b<Kly  out  of  the  room.  Consequently  it  was 
enUred  in  the  Societ3''8  book  (kept  in  astro- 
nomical cypher  for  fear  of  detection),  that  uU 
communication  with  Jane  was  interdicted; 
and  the  President  addres-sed  the  members  on 
this  convincing  instance  of  Old  Che«senuin*e 
undermining. 

But  Jane  was  as  true  to  Old  Cheeseman  aa 
Old  Cheeseman  w.-is  false  to  our  fellows — in 
their  opinion  at  all  events — and  steadily  con- 
tinued to  be  his  only  friend.  It  was  a  great 
e.\!i.«periUion  to  the  .Society,  because  Jane  was 
as  much  a  loss  to  them  us  she  was  a  gain  to 
him ;  and  being  more  inveterate  against  him 
than  ever,  they  treated  him  worse  than  erer. 
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At  last  one  morning,  his  desk  stood  empty, 
his  room  was  peeped  into  and  found  to  be 
racant,  and  a  whisper  went  about  among  the 
pale  fuces  of  our  fellows  that  Old  ChccHerniin, 
unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  had  got  up  early 
and  (Irowned  himself. 

The  my.^teriou.s  looks  of  the  othi;r  roasters 
after  breakfast,  and  the  evident  fact  that  Old 
Ohecscman  was  not  expected,  confirmed  the 
S<iciety  in  this  opinion.  Some  began  to  dis- 
cuss whether  the  President  was  liable  to 
hanpng  or  only  transportation  for  life,  and 
the  President's  face  sliowed  a  groat  anxiety 
to  know  which.  IIoAvevcr,  he  said  that  a 
jury  ofhis  countrjTnen  should  find  him  game; 
and  that  in  his  address  he  shouhl  put  it  to 
them  to  lay  their  hanili)  upon  their  hearts,  and 
say  whether  they  as  liritons,  approved  of 
Informers,  and  how  they  thought  they  would 
like  it  thcmscWcs.  Some  of  the  Society  con- 
sidered that  ho  had  better  rtin  away  until  he 
found  a  Forest  vThcre  he  might  change  clotlu'S 
with  a  woodcutter,  and  stain  his  faco  with 
blackberries ;  but  the  majority  believed  that 
if  he  stood  his  ground,  his  father — belonging, 
as  he  did,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  being  worth 
millions — could  buy  him  off. 

All  our  fellows'  hearts  beat  fast  when  the 
Reverend  came  in,  and  made  a  sort  of  a 
Roman,  or  a  Field  Marshal,  of  himself  with 
\he  ruler;  as  he  always  did  before  deli1^■ri^^s 
nn  addre-ss.  But  their  fe«rs  were  nothing  to 
their  astonishment  when  be  came  out  with 
tlie  story  that  Old  Chcescman,  ".so  long  our 
rcspprted  friend  and  fellow-pil^^im  fn  the 
plca-iint  plains  of  knowledge,"  he  called  him 
— 0  ycsl  I  dare  say  !  Much  of  that!  was 
the  orphan  child  of  a  disinherited  young  lady 
who  had  married  against  her  father's  wish, 
and  vrho^c  young  husband  had  died,  and  who 
had  died  of  sorrow  herself,  and  whose  un- 
fortunate baby  (Old  Cheeseman)  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  cost  of  a  (jrandfather  who 
would  never  consent  to  see  it,  baby,  boy,  or 
man;  which  grandfather  was  now  dead,  and 
Bcrve  him  right — that's  mij  putting  in — and 
which  grandfather's  large  property,  there 
being  no  will,  wns  now,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
and  Pir  ever,  Old  Cheesenian's !  Our  so  long 
respected  friend  and  fellow-pilgrim  in  the 
pleasant  plains  of  knowledge,  the  Reverend 
wound  up  a  lot  of  bothering  quotations  by 
Baying,  would  "come  among  us  once  more" 
that  day  fortnight,  when  he  desired  to  take 
!eave  of  us  himself  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner. 'Whh  these  words,  ho  stared  severely 
round  at  our  fellows,  and  went  solemnly  out. 
There  WHS  precious  consternation  among  the 
members  of  the  Society  now.  Lots  of  them 
wanted  to  resign,  and  lots  more  began  to 
try  to  make  out  that  they  bad  never  belonged 
to  it.  However,  the  President  stuck  up,  and 
said  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together, 
and  that  if  a  breach  was  made  it  should  he 
over  his  bod  v — which  was  meant  to  encourage 
the  Society":  but  it  didn't.  The  President 
further  said,  he  would  consider  the  position 


in  which  they  stood,  and  would  givo  them  his 
best  opinion  and  advice  in  a  few  days.  This 
was  eagerly  looked  for,  as  ho  knew  a  good 
deal  of  the  world  on  account  of  his  father's 
being  in  the  West  Indies. 

After  days  and  days  of  hard  thinking,  and 
drawmg  armies  all  over  his  slate,  the  President 
called  c'jr  fellows  togctlier,  and  niuda  tho 
matter  r.lcar.  He  said  it  was  plain  that  when 
Old  Cheeseman  came  on  the  appointed  day, 
his  fir.st  revenge"  would  be  to  impeach  the 
Society,  and  have  it  flogged  all  round.  After 
witnessing  with  joy  the  torture  of  his  enemies, 
and  gloating  over  the  cries  which  agony  would 
extort  from  them,  the  probability  was  tliat 
he  would  invite  the  Reverend,  on  pretence  of 
coDVersalion,  into  a  private  room — say  tho 
parlor  into  which  parents  were  shown,  whcro 
the  two  great  globes  were  which  were  never 
used — and  would  there  reproach  him  with  the 
various  frauds  and  oppressions  he  had  endured 
at  hus  hands.  At  the  close  of  his  observations, 
he  vvotild  make  a  signal  to  a  Prixe-fighter 
concealed  in  the  psasage,  who  would  then 
appear  and  pitch  into  the  Reverend  till  ho 
was  leA  insensible.  Old  Cheeseman  would 
then  make  Jane  a  present  of  from  five  to  ten 
pounds,  and  would  leave  the  establishment  in 
ficndi.sh  triumph. 

The  President  explained  that  against  tho 
parlour  part,  or  the  Jane  part,  of  these  arrange- 
ments he  h.id  nothing  to  say ;  but,  on  the 
part  of  the  Society,  ho  counselled  deadly 
resistance.  With  this  view  he  recommended 
that  all  available  desks  should  bo  filled  witli 
stones,  and  that  the  first  word  of  the  com- 
plaint should  be  the  signal  to  every  fellow  to 
let  fly  at  Old  Cheeseman.  The  bold  advico 
put  tho  Society  in  better  spirits,  and  WM 
unanimously  taken.  A  post  about  Old  Cheese- 
man's  size  was  put  up  in  the  jilaygroTind, 
and  all  our  fellows  practised  at  it  till  it  was 
dented  all  over. 

When  the  day  came,  and  places  were  called, 
every  fellow  sat  down  in  a  tremble.  There 
had  been  much  discussing  and  disputing  as 
to  how  Old  Cheeseman  would  come ;  but  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  he  would  appear 
in  a  sort  of  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four 
horses,  with  two  livery  servants  in  front,  and 
tho  Prize-fighter  in  disguise  up  behind.  So 
all  our  fellows  sat  listening  for  the  sound  of 
wheels.  But  no  wheels  were  heard,  for  Old 
Clroescman  walked  after  all,  and  camo  into 
the  school  without  any  prcjiaration.  Pretty 
much  wi  ho  used  to  be,  only  dressed  in  black. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  R/37eren<l,  prosent- 
itiR  hirai,  "  our  so  long  respected  frien<l  and 
fellow-pilgrim  in  the  pleasant  ])!ains  of  knowl- 
edge, is  desirous  to  ofTer  a  word  or  two.  Atten- 
tion, gentlemen,  one  and  all !" 

Every  fellow  stole  bis  hand  into  his  desk, 
and  looked  at  the  President  The  President 
was  allrendy,  anci  taking  aim  at  Old  Cheese- 
man with  his  eyes. 

What  did  Old  Cheeseman  then,  but  walk 
up  to  his  old  desk,  look  vtywA  Vassx-^N*^  -w 
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queer  smile  as  if  there  wts  a,  tear  in  his  eye, 
and  begin  in  a  quavering  milJ  Toice,  "My 
dear  companions  and  old  friends  1" 

Every  fellow's  hand  came  out  of  his  desk, 
and  the  President  suddenly  bemin  to  cry. 

"  My  dear  companions  and  old  friends," 
Baid  Old  Checseman,  "  j'ou  have  heard  of  my 
good  fortune.  I  have  passed  so  many  years 
under  this  roof — my  entire  life  so  far,  I  may 
Bay — that  I  hope  you  have  been  glaJ  to  l»car 
of  it  for  my  sake.  I  could  never  enjoy  it 
without  cscnanging  congratulations  with  you. 
If  wo  have  ever  misunderstood  one  another 
at  all,  pray  my  dear  boys  let  us  forgive 
and  forget  I  have  a  great  tenderness  for 
you,  and  I  am  sure  you  return  it  I  want, 
in  the  fulness  of  a  grateful  heart,  to  shake 
hands  with  you  every  one.  I  have  come 
back  to  do  it,  if  j'Ou  plca.se,  my  dear  boys." 

Since  the  President  had  begun  to  cry,  sc- 
Tcral  other  fellows  had  broken  out  here  and 
there  :  but  now,  when  Old  Chee.seman  began 
with  him  as  first  boy,  laid  his  left  haml 
afleetionatcly  on  his  shoulder  and  gave  him 
his  right;  and  when  the  President  said  "  In- 
deed I  don't  deserve  it,  Sir;  upon  my  honour 
I  don't;"  there  was  sobbing  and  crying  all 
over  the  school.  Every  other  fellow  said  he 
didn't  deserve  it,  much  in  the  same  way ;  but 
Old  Checseman,  not  minding  that  a  bit,  went 
■  cheerfully  round  to  every  boy,  and  wound  up 
with  every  master — finishing  off  the  Reverend 
last 

Then  a  snivelling  little  chap  in  a  comer, 
who  was  always  under  some  punishment  or 
other,  set  up  a  shrill  crv  of  "  Success  to  Old 
Chocsemiml  Hoorrayl''  The  Reverend  glared 
upon  him,  and  said  "  Mr,  Checseman,  Sir." 
But,  Old  Checseman  protesting  that  ho  liked 
his  old  name  a  great  deal  better  than  liis  new 
one,  all  our  fellows  took  up  the  cry;  and,  for 
I  don't  know  how  many  minutes,  there  was 
8uch  a  thundering  of  feet  and  hands,  and 
such  a  roaring  of  Old  Checseman,  as  never 
wa.s  heard. 

After  that,  there  was  a  spread  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  Fowls, 
tongues,  preserves,  fruits,  confectionerie.s, 
jeUies,  neguses,  barley-sugar  temples,  trifles, 
crackers — eat  all  you  can  and  pocket  whatyou 
like— all  at  Old  Chccseman's  expense.  After 
that,  speeches,  whole  holiday,  double  and 
treble  sets  of  all  manners  of  games,  donkeys, 
pony-chaises  and  drive  yourself,  dinner  for  all 
the  masters  at  the  Seven  Bells,  (twenty  pounds 
a-head  our  fellows  estimated  it  nt,)  an  annual 
holiday  and  feast  fixed  for  that  day  every 
year,  and  another  on  Old  Checseman  s  birth- 
day— Reverend  bound  down  before  the  fellows 
to  allow  it,  so  that  he  could  never  back  out — 
all  at  Old  Checsemnn'a  expense. 

And  didn't  our  fellows  go  down  in  a  body 
and  cheer  outside  the  Seven  Bells?  0  no! 

But  there's  some  thing  else  besides,.  Don't, 
look  at  the  next  story-teller,  for  there's  more 
yet  Next  day,  it  was  resolved  that  the  So- 
eiety  should  make  it  up  with  Jane,  and  then  be 


dissolved.  What  do  you  think  of  Jane  being 
gone,  though !  "  Wiat !  Gone  for  ever  t"  said 
our  fcUowa  with  long  tacca.  "Yes,  to  ba 
sure,"  was  all  the  answer  they  could  get 
None  of  the  people  about  the  house  would  say 
anything  more.  At  length,  the  first  bov  took 
upon  him.self  to  ask  the  Reverend  wnetbfir 
our  old  friend  Jane  was  really  gone!  Tin 
Reverend  (he  has  got  a  daughter  at  home-^ 
tuni-up  nose,  and  red)  replied  severely,  "Yea 
sir,  Jfiss  Pitt  is  gone."  The  idea  of  calling 
Jane  Miss  Pitt !  Some  said  she  had  been  sent 
away  in  disgrace  for  taking  money  from  Old 
Checseman ;  others  sud  sne  had  gone  into 
Old  Cticescman's  service  at  a  rise  of  ten 
pounds  a  year.  All  that  our  fellows  knew, 
was,  she  was  gone. 

It  was  two  or  three  montha  aflcrwardg, 
when,  one  afternoon,  an  open  carriage  stoppexl 
at  the  cricket-field,  Just  outside  bounds,  with 
a  kdy  and  gentleman  in  it,  who  looked  at  the 
game  a  long  time  and  stood  up  to  sec  it  played. 
Nobody  thought  much  about  them,  until  C 
.snme  little  snivelling  chap  came  in,  against 
rules,  from  the  post  where  ho  was  Scout,  ai 
said,  "It's  Jane:"  Both  Elevens  forgot 
game  directly,  ond  run  crowding  round 
carriage.  It  wtu  Jane  I  In  such  a  bonn< 
.\nd  if  you'll  belicTo  me,  Jane  was  married 
Old  Cheescman, 

It  soon  became  quite  a  regular  thing  when 
our  fellows  were  hard  at  it  in  the  play-proun 
to  see  a  carriage  at  the  low  part  of  the  w 
wliere  it  joins  the  high  part,  and  a  lady  ani 
gentleman  standing  up  in  it,  looking  ovci:^ 
The  gentleman  was  always  Old  Ctieeseman, 
and  the  lady  was  always  Jane. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  thero,  I  saw  thi 
in  that  way.     There  had  been  a  good  mi 
changes  among  our  fellows  then,  and  it 
turned  out  that  Bob  Tarter's   father  wasn' 
worth  niiltions  !     lie  wasn't  worth  anvth    __ 
Bob  had  gone  for  a  soldier,  and  Old  (^heea»> 
man  had  purchased  his  discharge.    But  thkt*S 
not  the  carriage.      The  carriage  slopped,  ajid 
all  our  fellows  stopped  as  soon  as  it  was  seen. 

"  So  you  have  never  sent  mo  to  Coven 
after  all!"  said  the  lady  laughing.as  our  fello 
swarmed  up  the  wall  to  shake  hands  with  h( 
"Are  you  never  going  to  do  it?" 

"  Never  I  never!  never  I"  on  all  sides. 

I  didn't  understand  what  she  meant  then, 
but  of  course  I  do  now.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  her  face  though,  and  with  her 
good  way,  and  I  couldn't  help  looking  at  her 
— and  at  him  too — with  all  our  fellows  cluster- 
ing  so  joyfully  about  them. 

They  soon  took  notice  of  me  as  a  new  boy, 
so  I  thought  I  might  as  well  swarm  up  the 
wall  myself,  and  shake  hands  with  them  as  the 
rest  did.  I  was  quite  as  glad  to  see  them 
as  the  rest  were,  and  was  quite  as  f»mriiM» 
with  them  in  a  moment 

"  Only  a  fortnight  now,"  said  Old  Che«W> 
man,  "  to  the  holi<iays.  Who  stops  ?  Any. 
body  ?" 

A  good  many  fingers  pointed  at  ine^  toitk 
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pood  mAny  Toices  cried,  "Do  docs!"  For 
It  WAS  the  year  when  you  were  all  away,  and 
rather  low  I  was  about  it,  I  can  tell  you. 

"Oh!"'  said  Old  Cheescman.  "But  it's 
solitary  here  in  tho  holiday  time,  lie  had 
better  come  to  us." 

So  I  \rcnt  tu  their  dc^lightful  house,  and 
w«a  as  happy  as  I  could  j>ussil>ly  be.  They 
undenitood  how  to couduct  themselves  towanls 
boys,  they  do,  AVTicti  they  take  a  boy  to  tho 
play,  for  instance,  they  do  take  him.  They 
don't  go  in  after  it's  begun,  or  come  out  before 
it's  over.  They  know  how  to  bring  a  boy  up, 
too.  Look  at  their  own !  Thouglk  he  is  very 
little  a.s  yet,  what  a  capital  boy  he  is  I  Why, 
my  next  favourite  to  Mrs.  ChccscniaD,  and  Old 
Cbecseman,  i$  young  Cheeseman. 

So,  now  I  have  tohl  you  all  I  know  about 
Old  Checsctnaii.  And  it's  not  much  afl«r  all, 
I  am  afraid.     Id  it  ? 

THE  OLD  LADY'S  STORY. 

1  HAVE  never  told  you  my  secret,  my  dear 
oicccs.  However,  thjs  ChrLstmas,  which  may 
be  the  last  to  an  old  woman,  I  will  give  the 
whole  story  ;  for  though  it  is  a  strange  story, 
anJ  a  sad  one,  it  is  true;  and  what  sin  there 
was  in  it  I  tru.st  I  may  have  expiated  by  my 
tears  and  my  repentance.  Perhaps  the  last 
expiation  of  all  this  is  painful  coiif»;ssion. 

We  were  very  young  at  the  time,  Lucy  and 
I,  and  the  neighbours  said  wc  were  pretty. 
So  wc  svcrc,  I  believe,  though  entirely  differ- 
ent ;  for  Lucy  was  quiet,  and  fair,  and  I  was 
full  of  life  and  spirits  ;  wild  beyond  any  power 
of  control,  and  reckless,  I  was  the  elder  by 
two  year.* ;  but  more  fit  to  be  in  leading  strings 
myself  than  to  guide  or  govern  my  sister. 
But  slie  was  so  good,  so  quiet,  and  so  wise, 
that  she  needed  no  one's  guidance ;  for  if 
advice  was  to  bo  given,  it  was  she  who  gave  it, 
not  I ;  anil  T  never  knew  her  judgment  or 
perception  fail.  She  was  the  darling  of  tho 
Louse.  My  mother  had  died  soon  after  Lucy 
was  born.  A  picture  in  the  dining-room  of 
her,  in  spite  of  all  the  difiTercnco  of  drcs.i,  was 
exactly  like  Lucy;  and,  as  Lucy  was  now 
seventeen  and  my  mother  had  been  only  eigh- 
teen when  it  was  taken,  there  was  no  discre- 
pancy of  ycare. 

One  AUhallow's  eve  a  parly  of  us — all 
young  girls,  not  one  of  us  twenty  years  of  age 
— were  trying  our  fortunes  round  the  drawing- 
room  flre  ;  throwing  nuts  into  the  bright 
blaze,  to  hear  if  mythic  "  Ik's"  loved  any  of 
us,  and  in  what  prot>ortion ;  or  pouring  hot 
lead  into  water,  to  find  cradles  atid  rings, 
or  purses  and  codins;  or  breaking  the  wlute.s 
of  eggs  into  tumblers  half  full  of  water,  and 
then  drawing  up  the  white  into  pictures  of  the 
future— the  prttticst  experiment  of  all.  I  re- 
member Lucy  could  only  make  a  recumbent 
figure  of  licr's,  like  a  marble  monument  in 
miniature; ;  and  I,  a  maze  of  masks  and  sculls 
tud  things  that  looked  like  dancing  apes  or 
imps,  and  vapoury  Ijnea  that  did  not  require 


much  imagination  to  fashion  into  ghosts  or 
spirits;  for  they  were  clearly  human  in  tho 
outline,  but  thin  and  vapoury.  And  we  all 
laughed  a  great  deal,  and  teased  one  atiother, 
and  were  as  full  of  fun  and  miscliief,  and 
innocence  and  thoughtlessness,  as  a  nest  of 
young  bird.s. 

There  was  a  certain  room  at  tho  other  end 
of  our  rambling  old  manor-house,  which  was 
said  to  be  haunted,  and  which  my  father  had 
therefore  discontinued  as  a  dwelling-room,  so 
that  wo  children  might  not  be  frightened  by 
foolish  servants ;  and  he  had  made  it  into  a 
lumber-place — a  kind  of  ground-floor  granary 
— where  no  one  had  any  business.  Well,  it 
was  proposed  that  one  of  as  should  go  into 
this  room  alone,  lock  the  door,  stand  before  a 
glas.%  pare  and  cat  an  apple  very  deliberately, 
looking  fl.tedly  in  the  glass  all  the  time ;  and 
then,  if  the  mind  never  once  wandered,  tho 
future  husband  would  be  clearly  shown  in  the 
glass.  As  I  was  always  the  foolhardy  girl  of 
every  party,  and  was,  moreover,  very  desiroua 
of  seeing  that  apocr3-phal  individual,  my  fu- 
twro  husband  (whose  non-appearance  I  used 
to  wonder  at  and  bewail  in  Kecrct,)  T  was  glad 
enough  to  make  the  trial,  nothwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  some  of  the  more  timid.  Lu- 
cy, above  all,  clung  to  mc,  and  besought  me 
earnestly  not  to  go — at  last,  almost  with  tears. 
But  my  pride  of  courage,  and  my  curiosity, 
and  a  certain  nameless  feeling  of  attraction, 
were  too  strong  for  mc.  I  laughed  Lut!y  and 
her  abettors  into  silence ;  uttered  half  a  dozen 
bravadoes ;  and  taking  up  a  l)cd-roora  candle, 
passed  through  the  long  silent  pa.s.sag('S,  to 
the  cold,  dark,  deserted  room— my  heart  beat- 
ing with  excitement,  my  foolish  head  dizzy 
with  hope  ami  faith.  Tho  church-clock  chimed 
a  quarter  past  twelve  as  I  opened  tho  door. 

It  wa5  an  awful  night.  The  windows  shook, 
as  if  every  instant  they  would  htirst  in  with 
some  strong  man's  hand  on  the  bars,  and  his 
shoulder  again.st  the  frames;  and  tho  trees 
howled  and  shrieked,  as  if  each  branch  wer« 
sentient  and  in  pain.  The  ivy  beat  Against 
the  window,  sometimes  with  fury,  and  some- 
times with  the  leaves  slowly  scraping  against 
the  g!a,<w,  and  drawing  out  long  .shrill  sounds, 
like  spirits  crying  to  each  other.  In  tho  room 
it«lf  it  was  worse.  Rats  had  made  it  their 
refuge  for  many  years,  and  they  rushed  be- 
hind the  wainscot  and  down  inside  the  walls, 
bringing  with  them  showers  of  lime  and  dust, 
which  rattled  like  chains,  or  sounded  like 
men's  feet  hurrying  to  and  fi'o;  and  every 
now  and  then  a  cry  broke  thmugh  the  room, 
one  could  not  tell  from  where  or  from  what, 
but  a  cry,  distinct  and  human  ;  heavy  blows 
seemed  to  be  struck  on  the  floor,  which  cracked 
like  parting  ice  beneath  my  feet,  and  loud 
knocfcings  shook  the  walls.  Yet  in  this  (umult 
I  was  not  afraid.  I  reasoned  on  each  new 
sound  very  calmly — and  said,  "  Those  aro 
rats,"  or  "those  aro  leaves,"  and  "birds  in 
the  chimney,"  or  "owls  in  the  ivy,"  as  each 
new  howl  or  scream  struck  my  ear.    And  1 
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was  not  in  the  least  frightt-ned  or  dibturbcd ; 
it  all  sctuicd  uatural  sod  furniliar.  I  placed 
the  cunJIv  on  a  tuUlc  in  the  nMsi  of  the  room, 
t\-h<;rc  au  old  broken  mirror  stood  ;  ami,  look- 
ing  stt-adily  into  the  glass  (having  first  wiped 
off  the  dust),  I  began  to  eat  Eve'a  forbidden 
fruit,  wishing  intcntljr,  as  I  had  been  bidden, 
for  the  apparition  of  my  future  husband 

In  about  ten  minutes  I  heard  a  dull,  vague, 
unearthly  sound  ;  felt,  not  heard.  It  was  as 
if  countless  wings  rushed  by,  and  small  low 
voices  whispering  loo;  »»  if  a  crowd,  a  mul- 
titude of  life  was  about  me;  a>t  if  ishadowy 
faces  crashed  up  against  me,  and  eyes  and 
hands,  and  sneering  lips,  all  tnocked  uic.  I 
was  suffocated.  The  air  vnut  so  heavy,  so  fil- 
led with  life,  that  I  could  not  breathe.  I  was 
pressed  on  from  all  sides,  and  could  not  turn 
nor  move  without  parting  thickening  vapour.s. 
I  heanl  my  own  name,  I  can  swear  to  that  to- 
day !  I  heard  it  repealed  tlirongh  (he  rooui ; 
and  then  bursts  of  laughter  folUnvcd,  and  the 
wings  rustled  and  flutXertd,  and  tlie  whisper- 
ing voice.s  mocked  and  chattered,  and  the 
heavy  air,  so  liUed  wiU)  life,  hung  heavier  and 
tliickcr,  and  the  Things  pre.s.sed  up  to  me 
closer,  and  checked  the  breaih  on  my  lips 
with  the  clammy  breath  from  theira. 

I  was  not  alarmed.  I  was  not  excited ;  but 
I  was  fascinated  nnd  spell-bound ;  yet  with 
ever}'  sense  seeming  to  {'ossess  ten  times  its 
natural  power,  I  still  went  on  looking  in  the 
glass,  still  earnestly  desiring  an  apparition, 
when  suddenly  I  saw  a  man's  face  peering 
over  uiy  shoulder  in  the  glass.  Girls,  I  could 
draw  that  face  to  this  hour !  The  law  fore- 
head, with  the  short  curling  hair,  black  as  jet, 
growing  down  in  a  sharp  point;  the  dark 
eyes,  betieath  thick  eye-brows,  burning  with 
a  peculiar  light;  the  nose  and  the  dilating 
noisLrils  ;  the  thin  lips,  curling  into  a  smile,  I 
see  them  all  plainly  before  me  now.  And — 
O,  the  smile  that  it  was  I — the  mockery  and 
BDcer,  the  derision,  the  sarcasm,  the  contuuipt, 
the  victory  tliat  were  in  it!  even  then  it  struck 
into  me  a  sense  of  submission.  The  eyes 
looked  full  into  u;  ',';  those  eyes  and  mine 
fastened  on  each  oUili  ;  and,  as  I  ended  my 
task,  the  church  clock  chimed  the  half-hour; 
and,  suddenly  released,  as  if  from  a  spell,  I 
turned  round,  expecting  to  sec  a  living  man 
standing  beside  me.  But  I  met  only  the  chill 
air  coming  in  from  the  loose  window,  and  the 
solitude  of  the  dark  night.  The  Life  had 
gone;  the  wings  had  rusliedaway;  the  voices 
had  died  out,  and  I  was  alone;  with  the  rats 
behind  the  wainscot,  the  owls  hooting  in  the 
i?y,  and  the  wind  howling  through  the  trees. 

Convinced  that  either  some  trick  had 
been  played  me,  or  that  some  one  was  con- 
cealed ill  the  room,  I  «>arclied  every  corner 
of  iL  I  h'ded  lid.s  of  boxes  filled  with  tlie  dust 
of  ages,  uiid  with  rotting  paper  lying  like 
bleaching  skin.  I  took  down  the  chimney- 
bo&rd,  and  sont  and  a.shcs  Hew  up  in  clouds.  I 
opened  dJ'ii  ohl  clo.-^eLs  where  all  manner  of 
foul  ing«'  V,  had  made  their  homes,  and  where 


daylight  had  not  enteral  for  generation';;  but 
I  found  nothing.  Satisfied  that  nothitig  hu- 
man was  in  the  room,  and  that  no  one  could 
hav(j^)een  there  tonight,  nor  for  many  months, 
if  not  years,  and  still  nerved  to  a  state  of  des- 
perate courage,  I  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room.  But,  as  I  left  Uiat  room  I  fell  that 
something  flawed  out  with  me ;  and,  all 
through  the  long  passages,  I  retained  the  sen- 
sation that  this  sometlikig  was  behind  mo. 
My  steps  were  heavy,  the  consciousness  of 
pursuit  having  paralyzed  not  quickened  rae: 
for  I  knew  tliat  when  T  left  that  haunteo 
room  T  had  not  left  it  alone.  As  I  opened 
the  drawing-room  door,  the  blazing  fire  and 
the  strong  lamp-light  bursting  out  upon  mo 
with  a  peculiar  expression  orchceri\]1ncf^s  and 
welcome,  I  heard  a  laugh  close  at  mv  elbow, 
and  felt  a  hot  blast  across  my  neck.  \  started 
back,  but  the  laugh  died  away,  and  all  I  saw 
were  two  points  of  light,  fiery  and  (laming, 
that  somehow  fashioned  themselves  into  eyes 
beni-ath  their  heavy  brows,  and  looked  at  me 
meanin<|ly  through  the  darkness. 

They  all  waitted  to  know  what  I  had  seen; 
but  I  refused  to  .say  a  word  ;  not  liking  to  tcU 
a  falsehood  then,  and  not  liking  to  expose  my- 
self to  ridicule.  For  I  felt  that  what  I  had 
seen  was  true,  and  that  no  sophistry  and  no 
argument,  no  reason  and  no  ridicule,  could 
shake  my  belief  in  it  My  sweet  Lucy  ramo 
up  to  mc,  seeing  me  look  so  pale  and  wild, 
threw  her  arms  round  mr  neck,  and  leaned 
forward  to  kiss  me.  As  she  bent  her  head,  I 
felt  the  same  warm  blast  rush  over  roy  lips, 
and  my  .sister,  cried,  "  Why  Lizzie,  your  lips 
burn  like  fire!" 

And  so  they  did,  and  for  long  afler.  The 
Presence  was  with  me  still,  never  leaving  mo 
day  or  night:  by  my  pillow,  its  whispering 
voice  often  waking  me  from  wild  dreams  ;  by 
my  side  in  the  broad  sunlight ;  by  luy  side 
in  the  still  moonlight ;  never  absent,  busy  ti 
my  brain,  busy  at  my  heart — a  form  ever 
banded  to  mc  It  flitted  like  a  cold  cloud  be> 
twecn  my  sweet  sister's  eyes  and  mine,  «nd 
dimmed  them  so  that  I  could  .scarcely  aco 
their  beauty.  It  drowned  my  father's  voice, 
and  his  word.s  fell  confused  and  indistinct. 

Not  long  after,  a  stranger  came  into  our 
neiglibourliood.  He  bought  Green  Ilowe,  i 
deserteii  old  jtroperty  by  the  river  side,  wher« 
no  one  had  lived  for  many  years ;  not  since 
the  young  bride,  Mrs.  Braithwaitc,  h.id  been 
found  in  the  river  one  morning,  entangled 
among  tJie  dttnk  weeds  and  dripping  alders, 
strangled  and  drowned,  and  her  husband 
dead — none  knew  how — lying  by  the  chapel 
door.  The  place  had  had  a  bad  name  eTer 
since,  and  no  one  would  live  there.  However, 
it  was  sjiid  thnt  a  stranger,  who  h,id  been  long 
in  the  En^U  a  Mr.  Feli.x,  had  now  Vtought  it, 
and  that  he  was  coming  to  reuidc  there.  And, 
tiue  enough,  one  day.  the  whole  of  our  little 
town  of  Thornhill  was  in  as(ate  of  i-.\ritcment; 
for  a  travelling  carriage  nnd  four,  followed  by 
another  full  of  servants — Uindooa,  or  Laacu^ 
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or  Nfgrtws ;  dark-coloiirccl,  stmnge  looking 
people — passed  tlirough,  and  Mr.  Felix  took 
possession  of  Green  IJowe. 

My  father  called  on  him  after  a  time;  nnd 
I,  as  Ihc  mistresa  of  the  house,  went  ■n-ith  hiiii. 
Green  Howe  had  been  changed,  as  if  by  ma- 
gic, and  we  both  said  so  togctiier,  as  w©  en- 
tered the  iron  gates  that  led  up  the  broad 
walk.  The  ruined  garden  was  one  mass  of 
plants,  fresh  and  green,  many  of  them  quite 
new  to  cno;  and  the  shrubbery,  which  had 
been  a  wilderness,  was  restored  to  order.  Tlie 
house  looked  larger  than  before,  now  that  it 
was  80  beautifully  dceorated  ;  and  the  broken 
trellis-work,  which  used  to  Imtig  dangling 
among  the  ivy,  was  matted  with  creeping  ro- 
Bes,  and  jasmine,  which  left  on  mc  the  im-  . 
pression  of  having  been  in  flower,  which  was  } 
impossible,  Tt  was  n  fairy  palace;  and  we 
could  scarcely  believe  that  this  was  the  de- 
serted, ill-omened  Green  Howe.  The  foreign 
servants,  loo,  in  Eastern  dresses,  covered  with 
rings,  and  necklaces,  and  earrings,  the  foreign 
emells  of  sandal  wood,  and  camphor,  and 
musk ;  the  curtains  that  hung  everywhere  in 
place  of  doors,  some  of  velvet,  and  some  of 
cloth  of  gold ;  the  air  of  luxury,  such  as  I,  a 
Biniple  countrj'  girl,  had  never  seen  before, 
made  such  a  powerful  impression  on  me  that 
I  felt  as  if  carried  away  to  some  unknown  re- 
gion. As  wo  entered,  Mr.  Feli.\  came  to  meet 
us  ;  and  drawing  aside  a  heavy  curtain  that 
cectncd  all  of  gold  and  fire — for  the  Hnine- 
coloured  Bowers  danced  and  quivered  on  the 
gold — he  K«i  us  into  an  inner  room,  where 
the  darkened  light,  the  atmos]ihere  hcavj' 
with  perfumes,  the  statues,  the  birds  like  liv- 
ing jewels,  the  raagnitjccncc  of  stuffs,  and  the 
luxuriou.sncss  of  arrangement  overpowered 
me.  1  felt  as  if  I  had  sunk  into  a  lethargy  in 
which  I  heard  only  the  rich  voice,  and  saw 
only  the  form  of  our  stranger  host 

He  was  certainly  very  hnnd.>Knnp;  tall, 
dark,  yet  pale  a.s  marble :  liis  very  lips  wltc 
pale  ;  with  eyes  that  were  extremely  bright, 
but  which  had  an  expression  behind  them 
that  subdued  mc.  His  manners  were  grace- 
ful, lie  was  very  cordial  to  u.<,  and  made  us 
stay  a  long  time,  taking  us  through  his 
grounds  to  see  his  ijuprovctnents,  and  point- 
ing out  Irto  and  there  further  alterations  to 
be  made,  all  with  such  a  disregard  far  local 
difficulties,  and  for  cost,  that,  had  he  been 
oneof  the  princes  of  the  genii  he  could  not 
have  talked  more  royally.  He  was  more  than 
merely  attentive  to  me  ;  speaking  to  me  often 
and  in  a  lower  voice,  bending  down  near  tr> 
mo,  and  looking  at  mc  with  eyes  that  thrilled 
through  every  nerve  and  fibre.  I  saw  that 
my  father  vvn,s  unca.'sy ;  nnd  when  we  left,  I 
asked  him  how  he  liked  our  new  neighbour. 
He  said,  "  'Sot  much,  LiMiie,"  with  a  grave 
and  almost  displeased  look,  as  if  ho  had 
probed  the  weakness  1  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  myscif.  I  thought  at  the  tiiac  that  he  was 
harsL 

However,  as  there  was  nothing  positiTely 


to  object  to  in  Mr.  Felix,  my  father's  impulse 
of  distrust  could  not  well  be  indulgef]  without 
rudeness;  and  my  dear  father  was  too  thor- 
oughly a  gentleman  ever  to  be  rude  even  to 
his  enemy.  We  therefore  saw  a  great  denl  of 
the  stranger,  who  established  himsi.-lf  in  our 
house  on  the  most  familiar  footing,  and  forced 
on  my  father  and  Lucy  an  intimacy  they  both 
disliked  but  could  not  avoid.  For  it  was 
forced  with  such  consummate  skill  and  tnct, 
that  there  wns  nothing  which  the  most  rigid 
could  oljcct  to. 

I  gradually  became  an  altered  being  under 
his  inHucncc.  In  one  thing  only  a  happier — 
in  the  loss  of  the  Voice  and  the  Form  which 
had  haunted  me.  Since  I  ha<l  'known  Felix 
this  terror  liad  gone.  The  reality  had  ab- 
sorbed the  shadow.  But  in  nothing  else  wa« 
this  strange  man's  influence  over  tne  l>enc- 
ficial.  I  remember  that  I  used  to  Imte  my- 
self for  ray  excessive  irritability  of  temper 
when  T  wn.s  away  from  him.  Everything  at 
home  displeased  me.  Everything  seemed  so 
small  and  mean,  and  old  and  poor  after  the 
lordly  glory  of  that  house ;  and  the  very 
caresses  of  my  ftimily  and  olden  6cho<>l-<l'ir 
friemls  were  irksome  and  hateful  to  me.  .\Il 
except  my  Lucy  lost  its  charm  ;  and  to  her  I 
was  faithful  as  ever;  to  her  I  never  change<l. 
But  her  inlluenrc  seemed  to  w.ir  with  his 
wondi-rfuUy.  When  with  bim  I  felt  bomo 
away  in  a  torrent.  His  words  fell  upon  mo 
mysterious  and  thrilling,  nnd  he  gave  rat 
fleeting  glimpses  into  worlds  which  had  nerei 
opened  themselves  to  me  before ;  glimpses 
seen  and  gone  like  the  Arabi.in  gardens. 

When  I  came  back  to  my  sweet  sister,  her 
pure  eyes  and  the  holy  light  that  lay  in  them, 
her  gentle  voice  speaking  of  the  sacred  things 
of  heaven  and  the  earnest  things  of  life, 
seemed  to  roe  like  a  former  existence ;  a  state 
I  had  lived  in  years  ago.  But  this  divided 
influence  nearly  killed  me  ;  it  seemed  to  part 
my  very  soul  and  wrench  my  being  in  twain ; 
and  this  more  than  all  the  rest,  made  mo  sad 
bej'ond  anything  people  believed  possibln  in 
one  so  gaj'  and  reckless  as  I  had  been. 

My  father's  dislike  to  Felix  increased  daily  ; 
and  Lucy,  who  had  never  been  known  to  use 
a  harsh  won!  in  her  life,  from  the  first  re- 
fused to  believe  a  thought  of  goo<l  in  him,  or 
to  allow  him  one  single  claim  to  praise.  She 
used  to  cling  to  mc  in  a  wild,  beseeching 
way,  and  entreat  me  with  prayers,  such  as  1 
mother  might  have  poureil  out  before  an 
erring  child,  to  stop  in  time,  and  return  to 
thij.";o  who  loved  mo.  "  For  your  .sou!  ■'  .^sc 
from  among  us,  LhrAc"  she  u.<ed  to  na.y  \ 
"and  nothing  hut  a  frame  remains  of  the  fiitl 
life  of  love  you  once  gave  us !"  But  one  word, 
one  look,  from  Felix  was  enough  to  make  mc 
fv>rgct  every  tear  and  every  prayer  of  her  who, 
until  now,  had  been  my  idol  and  my  law. 

.'Vt  l.Tst  my  dear  fiitlier  eomininded  me  not 
to  sec  Pclix  again.  1  felt  as  if  \  shonld  have 
Hied.  In  vnin  I  wept  and  pmyed.  In  vain  1 
giivii  full  license  U>  my  thou^Kt»^«.vv^«<^«t«^. 
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words  lo  pour  from  my  lips  which  ought  nev«r 
to  have  crept  into  my  heart.  In  vain ;  my 
father  was  inexorable. 

I  wa»  in  the  drawnng-room.  Suddenly, 
noiselessly,  Felix  was  beside  me.  He  had 
not  entered  by  the  door  which  wai  directiv 
fn  front  of  me ;  and  the  window  was  closed. 
r  never  could  understand  this  sudden  appear- 
once ;  for  I  nm  certain  that  he  had  not  been 
concealed. 

"Your  father  has  spoken  of  me,  Lir.zio'!'' 
he  snid  with  a  lingular  smile.     I  was  silcnL 

**  And  has  forbidden  you  to  see  me  Again  V 
he  cuntinaed. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  jmfelled  to  apeak  by 
something-  stronger  th.an  my  will. 

"And  you  intend  to  obey  him?" 

"  No,**  I  aaid  nj^nin,  in  the  some  manner,  aa 
if  I  had  1>cen  tiilking  in  a  dream. 

He  smiled  ognin.  WTio  was  he  so  like 
when  he  smiled  ?  I  could  not  remember,  and 
yet  I  knew  that  ho  was  like  some  one  I  had 
seen — a  fltoe  that  hovered  outside  my  memory, 
on  the  horizon,  and  never  floated  n^ar  enough 
tu  be  distinctly  realized. 

**  You  are  right,  Lizzie,"  he  then  snid ; ' 
*•  there  are  ties  which  are  stronjfer  than  a 
father's  commands ;  tics  which  no  man  has 
the  right,  and  no  man  h.is  tlie  power  to  break. 
Meet  me  to-morrow  at  noon  in  the  Low  Lane; 
wo  will  Rpc.-ik  further." 

He  did  not  say  this  in  any  supplicating,  nor 
in  any  loving  manner ;  it  w.is  simply  a  com- 
mnnd,  un.iccompanied  bv  one  tender  word  or 
look.  He  had  never  8.iia  he  loved  me — never ; 
it  seemed  to  be  too  well  understood  between 
Us  to  noed  asHurances. 

I  answered,  "yen,"  burying  my  face  in  my 
li>md.<«,  in  shame  at  this  my  first  .act  of  dis- 
obedience to  my  father ;  an<l,  when  I  rained 
my  he.id,  lie  was  gone.  Gone  as  ho  had 
entered,  without  a  footfall  sounding  ever  so 
lightly. 

I  met  him  the  next  day,  and  it  was  not  the 
only  time  that  f  did  so.  Day  after  day  I  stole 
at  his  command  from  the  house,  to  walk  with 
him  in  the  Low  Line — the  lane  which  (he 
country  people  said  was  haunted,  and  which 
was  consequently  always  deserted.  And  there 
we  used  to  walk  or  sit  under  the  blighted  elm 
tree  for  hours ;  he  talking,  but  I  not  under- 
standing a1!  he  said :  for  there  was  a  tone  of 
grandeur  and  of  mysterj'  in  his  words  (hat 
overpowered  without  enlightening  me,  and 
that  left  my  spirit  dazzled  rather  than  con- 
vincetl.  I  had  to  give  reasons  at  home  for 
mv  long  absences,  and  he  bade  mo  sny  that 
I  h.ad  been  with  old  Dame  Todd,  the  blind 
widow  oFThornhill  Risc,iind  that  I  had  been 
reading  the  Bible  to  her,  And  I  obeyed, 
although,  while  I  said  it,  I  felt  Lucy's  eyes 
fixed  plaintively  on  mine,  and  heard  her  mur- 
mur a  prayer  th.it  I  might  be  forgiven. 

Lucy  grew  ill.      As  llie  f!owers  and  the 

snmmer  sun  came  on,  Kcr  spirit  faded  more 

rapidly  aw.iy.     I  hove  known  since,  that  it 

wua  grief  more  than  malady  which  was  killing 
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her.  The  look  of  nameless  suffering  which 
used  to  be  in  her  face,  has  haunted  me  through 
life  with  undying  sorrow.  It  was  suffering 
that  I,  who  ought  to  liave  rather  died  for  her, 
had  caused.  But  not  even  her  illness  stayed 
me.  In  the  inten'tls,  I  nursed  her  tenderly 
and  lovingly  as  b  fore ;  but  for  hours  ana 
hours  I  left  her — .nil  through  the  long  days 
of  summer — to  walk  in  Uio  Low  Laiic<,  and 
to  sit  in  my  world  of  poetrj-  and  fire.  When 
I  came  back  my  sister  ivos  often  weeping,  and 
I  knew  that  it  was  for  me — T,  who  once  would 
have  given  my  life  to  save  her  from  one  hour 
of  sorrow,  llien  I  would  fling  myself  on  my 
knees  beside  her,  in  an  agony  ot  shame  and 
repentance,  and  promise  better  things  of  the 
morrow,  and  vow  strong  efforts  against  the 
power  and  the  spell  that  was  on  mo.  But  th( 
morrow  subjected  me  to  the  R.imc  nnhallowec 
fascin.iiion,  the  same  faithlessness. 

At  last  Felix  told  me  that  I  must  come 
with  him ;  that  I  must  leave  my  home,  and 
tnke  part  in  his  life ;  that  I  belonged  to  him 
niid  to  him  only,  and  that  I  could  not  break 
the  tablet  of  a  fate  ordained  ;  that  I  was  hi« 
destiny,  and  he  mine,  and  (hat  I  must  fulfil 
the  law  which  the  Htars  h.'vd  written  in  the 
fky.  I  fought  .igainst  this.  I  spoke  of  my 
father's  anger,  and  of  my  »i8ter*s  illness.  I 
prayed  lo  liira  f4)r  pity,  not  to  force  this  on 
me,  and  knelt  in  the  shadows  of  the  autumn 
sunset  to  ask  from  him  forbearance. 

I  did  not  yield  this  day,  nor  the  next,  nor 
for  many  days.  At  last  he  conquered.  When 
I  ».iid  "  V'es,''  he  kissed  the  scarf  I  wore  round 
my  neck.  Until  then  he  had  never  touched 
even  ray  hand  with  his  lips,  I  consented  to 
leave  my  sister,  who  I  well  knew  was  dying; 
I  consented  to  leave  my  father,  whose  whole 
life  hud  been  one  act  or  love  and  care  for  his 
children;  and  to  bring  a  slain  on  our  name, 
iinst-oiMed  until  then.  I  consented  to  lejive 
those  who  loved  me,  all  I  loved,  for  a 
stranger. 

Allwas  prepared  ;  the  hurrying  clouds,  lead 
coloured,  and  the  howling  wind,  the  fit  com- 
pnnions  in  nature  with  the  evil  and  the  despair 
of  my  Honl.  Lucy  was  worse  to-day  ;  out 
though  I  felt  goin^  to  my  death,  in  leaving 
her,  I  could  not  reHwt.  Had  his  voice  called 
mo  to  the  scaffold,  I  must  li.nve  gone.  It  was 
the  last  day  of  October,  and  at  midnight,  when 
I  was  to  leave  the  house.  I  hnd  kissed  my 
sleeping  sister,  who  was  dreaming  in  her  sleep, 
nnd  cried,  and  gratpcd  my  liand,  called  olond, 
"  Lizzie,  Lizzie  I  Come  back  !"  But  the  spell 
was  on  mo, nnd  I  left  her;  and  .ntill  her  dream- 
ing voice  called  out,  choking  with  sobs,  «  Not 
there !  not  there,  Lizzie !  Come  kick  to 
mo!" 

I  was  to  leave  the  house  by  (he  large,  old, 
haunted  room  that  I  have  spoken  of  before ; 
Felix  waiting  for  me  outside.  And,  a  little 
lifter  twelve  o'clock,  I  opened  the  door  to  pass 
through.  This  time  the  chit),  and  the  dump, 
and  the  dnrkness  unnerved  me.  The  broken 
mirror  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  aa  be> 
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fore,  und,  in  pusaitig  it,  I  mecliuiiicjilly  raised 
my  eyes.  Tlieii  1  reraerabercJ  that,  il  was 
Ailliallow's  cvl',  the  anniversary  of  llie  jipp;i- 
rilion  of  latit  year.  Aa  I  IvokiiJ,  tho  rooui, 
whicli  lind  been  so  deadly  Mtill,  bcciiiou  tilled 
with  thu  sound  I  h.id  heard  before.  The  rush- 
ing of  l.irgu  wingsi,  and  the  crowd  of  whisper- 
in{f  voiufs  rtowed  liko  a  river  round  rae ;  and 
ng:iin,  glaring  into  my  eyes,  was  the  same 
face  in  the  gloss  that  I  had  seen  before,  the 
sneering  saiilo  even  more  triuinphnnt,  the 
bligliiinj  sture  of  the  fiery  eyeu,  the  low  brow 
and  tlie  eual-bhtck  hair,  and  thw  look  of  moc;k- 
ery.  All  wt're  there;  und  all  I  h<id  seen  before 
and  sinee :  for  it  was  Felix  wlio  was  gazing 
At  me  fram  llio  glass.  Wlieii  I  turned  to  ^poak 
to  him,  tho  room  was  empty.  Not  a  living 
creature  was  ttiere;  only  a  low  luugh,  and  thi,' 
far-off  vuicea  whispering,  mid  Uie  wings.  And 
then  a  hum!  tjipped  on  the  window,  and  the 
voice  of  Felix  cried  from  outside,  "  Come, 
Lizzie,  come  f 

I  staggered,  rather  than  walked,  to  the 
window  ;  and,  as  I  was  close  to  it — my  hand 
raised  to  open  it — there  stood  between  rae 
and  it  a  pale  figure  clothed  in  white ;  her 
Cicc  wore  pale  than  the  linen  round  it.  Her 
hair  hiin^  down  oil  her  breast,  and  !icr  blue 
eyes  luKlcL-d  carncstl/  and  mcuiru  fully  into 
mine.  She  was  silent,  and  yvt  it  seeuied  as 
if  «  voluino  of  love  and  of  entreaty  flowed 
from  her  lips ;  as  if  I  heard  words  of  death- 
less aiTection.  It  was  Lucy  ;  standing  there 
iu  this  bitter  midnight  cold — giving  her  life  to 
Bare  me.  FelLx  called  to  inc  again,  im- 
patiently ;  and,  as  he  called,  the  figure  turned, 
and  beckoned  me ;  beckoning  me  gently,  lov- 
ingly, beseechingly  -,  and  then  slowly  faded 
away-  The  chime  of  the  half-hour  sounded ; 
and,  I  fled  from  the  room  to  my  sister.  I 
found  her  lying  dead  on  the  Qoor  ;  her  hair 
hanging  over  her  breast,  and  one  hand 
Etretched  out  as  if  in  supplication. 

The  next  day  Felix  disappeared  ;  he  and 
bis  whole  retinue  ;  and  Green  Howe  fell  into 
ruins  again.  No  one  knew  where  he  went, 
as  no  one  knew  from  whence  he  came.  And 
to  this  day  I  aomelimcs  doubt  whether  or  not 
he  was  a  clever  adventurer,  whahad  heard  of 
my  father's  wealth  -,  and  who,  seeing  my  weak 
and  imaginative  character,  had  acted  on  it  for 
his  own  purposes.  All  that  I  do  know  is  that 
my  sister  B  spirit  saved  me  from  ruin ;  and  that 
she  died  to  save  me.  She  hud  seen  and  known 
all,  and  gave  hcraelf  for  my  salvation  down  to 
tim  last  and  supreme  cfTort  she  made  to  rescue 
me.  She  died  at  that  hourof  half-past  twelve; 
and  at  h  a1f-pa.st  twelve,  as  I  live  before  you  all, 
she  iiyipeared  to  me  and  recalled  me. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  I  never  married, 
tad  why  I  pass  Allhallow's  eve  in  jrayer  by 
my  sister's  grave.  I  have  told  you  to-night 
this  sti)ry  of  mine,  because  I  feel  tlvat  I  etliall 
not  live  over  another  last  nij;ht  of  OitjUer, 
but  before  the  next  while  Chrisima-i  ro^es 
come  out  like  winter  stars  on  the  eunh,  I  hhall 
b«s  at  peace  in  the  gnve.    Not  in  tbu  grave ; 


let  me  rather  hope  with  my  blessed  sister  in 
Heaven  I 
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Onc£  upon  a  time,  before  I  retired  from 
mercantile  pursuits  and  come  to  live  over  the 
way,  I  lived,  fur  many  yetirs,  in  Uradiic 
Lane. 

Ursine  Lone  is  a  verv  rich,  narrow,  dark, 
dirty,  straggling  lane  in  the  great  city  of 
Iy.)udon  (said  by  some  to  bo  itself  as  rich,  as 
dork,  and  a.s  dirty.)  Ursine  Lone  leads 
from  Clicapside  into  Thames  Street,  facing 
Sir  John  I'igg's  wliarf ;  but  whetlicr  Ursine 
Lane  be  above  or  below  Bow  Church,  I  shail 
not  tell  you.  Neither,  whether  its  name  tM 
derived  frwn  a  bear-gordcn,  (which  was  in 
gi-cat  vogue  in  its  environs  in  Queen  fiess's 
time)  or  fi-om  on  Ursuliuo  Nuunerv  wtuch. 
tlourished  iu  its  vicinity,  before  Dig,  bad 
King  Horry  sent  nuns  to  spin,  or  to  do  anj- 
thing  else  they  could.  Ursine  Lano  it  waa 
before  tho  great  fire  of  London,  and  Ursine 
Lane  it  is  now. 

The  houses  in  Ursiue  I.Ane  ore  very  old, 
very  inconvenient,  and  very  dilapidated; 
and  I  don't  think  another  great  fire  (all  the 
houses  being  well-insured,  depend  upon  it) 
would  do  the  neighbourlioud  any  harm,  in 
dealing  the  rubbishing  old  lane  away.  N um- 
ber four  tuDibled  in,  and  across  the  road  on 
to  number  sixteen,  a  few  years  ogos  and 
since  then,  Ursine  Lone  has  been  provided 
with  a  species  of  roofing  in  the  shape  of  great 
wooden  Deams  to  shore  up  its  opposite  sides. 
The  district  surveyor  shakes  his  head  very 
much  at  Ursine  Ltuie,  and  resides  as  tax  from 
it  as  he  can.  The  cats  of  the  neighbour- 
hood find  great  delectation  in  tho  shoring 
bcaniii,  using  them,  in  tho  uight  season,  as 
rialtos  and  bridges,  nut  of  sighs,  but  of 
mlauws;  but  foot  passengers  look  wistfully 
and  somewhat  fearfully  upwards  at  the 
wooden  defences.  Yet  L/rsino  Lone  remains. 
To  bo  sure,  if  you  were  to  pull  it  down,  yon 
■would  have  to  remove  the  old  churctn  of  St. 
Nicholas  Dearcroft,  where  the  bells  nng  everj 
Friday  night  in  conformity  with  a  be<jucst 
Master  Miniver  Squirrell,  furrier,  obiit  six- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-four,  piously  to 
commemorate  his  escape  from  the  paws  of  a 
grisly  bear  whilo  travelling  in  the  wilda  of 
Muscovy.  You  would  have  to  demolish  ths 
brave  gilt  lion  and  the  brave  gilt  unicorn  &t 
the  extremity  of  tlie  churchwarden's  pew, 
wh-)  (saving  their  geader)  with  mo  clerk, 
llic  sexton,  and.  two  or  three  deaf  old  shop- 
keepers and  their  wives,  are  pretty  nearly  all 
the  dearly  Indovcd  brethren  whom  the  Ucv- 
erand  Tremainc  Popples,  M.  A.,  con  gather 
together  us  a  congregation.  Wocsu  tiion  all« 
If  Ursine  Lane  were  to  come  down — the 
pump  must  come  diiwn,  the  old  eslablishcd, 
co'.istilutioual,  vested,  endowed  puuip;  built, 
so  tiadition  runs,  over  a  fauft<v>vt\  V\>;«!*A.\i\ 
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tlie  great  St.  Ureulu  henclf.  So  Ui>ine  Lane 
remuiud: 

At  a  certain  period  of  the  world's  history, 
it  may  have  been  yesterday,  it  may  have 
been  yesterduy  twenty  years,  there  dwelt  in 
this  aismal  avenue,  a  Bcaxt.  Kvervbody 
colled  him  a  Deaijt.  He  wan  a.  Manckebtcr 
warehouseman.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  neccs- 
wiry  fur  a  Manchester  warehouseman  —  or, 
inifeed,  for  ony  warc•hou^cma^ — to  be  a  bcajt 
or  a  brute,  or  anytliiiig  disagreeable.  Quite 
die  contrary.  I'^or  in!>tance,  next  door  to  the 
fiea,st'i<  were  the  counting-houses  and  wnre- 
rounis  of  Tapperly  and  Grigg,  also  Manches- 
ter warehouKemen,  us  merry,  light-hearted, 
good-liumoored  young  fellowH  as  you  would 
wish  to  see.  Tapperly  was  somewhat  of  a 
sjiurtiug  character, rode  away  cvcrj-  afternoon 
on  a  high-Htepping  brown  marc,  and  lounged 
rcgulurly  about  the  entrance  to  "Tats" 
whcUier  lie  booked  any  bets  or  not.  .\8  for 
Grigg,  he  was  the  Corypheus  of  all  the 
middle  class  toireft,  dancing  academies,  and 
subscription  balls  in  London,  and  it  was  a 
moving  sight  tu  see  him  in  his  famous  Cru- 
sader costume  at  a  Drury  Lane  Hal-Masque. 
Nor  xna  old  Sir  William"  Wotch  (of  the  firm 
of  Walch,  Watch  and  Hover,  Manchester 
warehousemen)  at  the  corner,  who  was  fined 
80  many  thou.sand  pounds  for  smuggling 
once  u{ion  a  time,  at  all  beastlike  or  bruti.«ih. 
He  was  a  white-headed,  charitable,  jolly  old 
gentleman,  fond  of  old  port,  and  old  songs, 
uud  old  clerks  and  porters,  and  his  cheque- 
book was  as  o])«n  as  his  heart.  Lacteal, 
Flewitt,  and  Company,  again,  on  the  otiicr 
side  of  the  Beast's  domicile,  the  great  dealers 
in  gauzes  and  ribbons,  were  mild,  plucablo, 
pious  men,  tlio  beloved  of  Clapham.  But 
tho  Beast  was  a  Beast,  and  no  mistake. 
Everybody  said  he  was :  and  what  everybody 
says,  must  be  true.  His  name  was  Braddle- 
Bcroggs. 

Barnard  Braddleacroggs.  He  was  the 
head,  the  trunk,  and  the  tail  of  the  firm,  Xo 
Co.,  no  will,  no  nephcM-,  no  brothers :  B. 
BiUDHi.i'.sciiOGGS  glared  at  you  from  either 
door-jumb.  His  warcrooms  were  extensive, 
gloomy,  dark  and  crowded.  So  were  his 
count iiig-liouses,  which  were  mostly,  under- 
ground and  candle-lit.  He  loved  to  keep  his 
subordinates  in  these  dark  dons,  where  he 
could  rush  in  upon  them  suddenly,  and  growl 
It  them.  You  came  wandering  through  these 
Bubterraneatis  upon  wan  men,  pent  up  among 
parasols  ond  cartons  of  gay  ribbons ;  upon 
pole  lads  in  R]>ectacle«  registering  silks  and 
merinos  by  the  light  of  flickering,  strong- 
smelling  Tallow  candles  in  rusty  sconces. 
There  wa.s  no  counting-house  community ; 
no  desk-fellowship :  the  clerks  were  isolated 
— dammed  up  in  Kteep  Little  pulpits,  relegated 
beliind  walls  of  cotton  goods,  consigned  to 
tho  iniMice  vf  bales  of  tarlatan  nnd  barege. 
The  Beast  was  everywhere.  He  prowled 
about  continually,  fie  lurked  in  holes  and 
oomers.  He  reprimanded  clerks  on  stair- 
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cases,  and  discharged  porters  in  dark  entries. 
His  deep,  harsh,  grating  voice  could  ever  bo 
heard  growling- during  the  hours  of  hairiness, 
somowwiere,  Uke  a  sullen  earthquake.  His 
stem  Wellington  boots  continually  cpeaked. 
His  numerous  keys  rattled  gaoler-fashion. 
His  very  watch,  when  wound  up,  made  a 
savage  gnashing  noiw,  as  though  the  works 
were  in  torment.     Ho  was  a  Beast, 

Tall,  square,  sinewj-,  and  muscular  in  per- 
son ;  large  and  angular  in  features  ;  with  a 
pni-ssant,  rebellious  head  of  grey  hair  that 
would  have  defied  all  the  hnisTiing,  combing, 
and  greasing  of  the  Burlington  Arcade;  with 
black  bushy  eyebrows  nearly  meeting  on  his 
forehead;  with  a  horseshoe  frown  b«-twecn 
his  eyes ;  with  stubby  whiskers,  like  horse- 
hair spikes,  rather  indented  in  his  cheek- 
bones than  growing  on  his  cheeks :  with  a 
large,  stiff  shirt  collar  and  frill  dulcudiiig  his 
face  like  chefaiue-df-frist ;  with  large,  coarse, 
bony  hands  plunge<!  in  his  trousers  pockets; 
with  a  great  .seal  and  ribbons  and  the  savage 
ticking  watch  I  have  mentioned — such  waa 
Barnard  Braddlescrogg*.  From  the  ears 
nnd  nostrils  of  such  men  you  see  small  hairs 
growing,  indomitable  by  tweezers;  signs  of 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  and  stem  virility. 
Their  joints  crack  as  they  walk.     His  did. 

Very  rich,  as  his  father,  old  Simon  Brnd- 
dlescroggs,  had  been  Wforc  him,  B.  Braddle- 
scroggs  was  not  an  avaricious  man.  He  had 
never  been  known  to  lend  or  advance  a 
penny  to  the  necessitous;  but  he  paid  his 
clerks  and  servants  liberal  salaries.  This 
was  a  little  unaccountable  in  the  Beast,  but 
it  wa-s  said  thev  did  not  hate  him  the  less. 
He  gave  largely  to  stern  charities,  such  aa 
dragged  sinnci-s  to  repentance,  or  admiais> 
tertd  clccmosvnnry  foon,  education  and  blows 
(iti  a  progressively  liberal  proportion)  to 
orphan  children,  lie  was  a  visiting  justice 
to  sb'ict  gaols,  ond  was  supposed  nut  to  haye 
quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  system 
of  prison  discipline  was  the  In-st,  unremitting 
corporal  punishment,  or  continuous  solilarT 
confinement.  He  apprenticed  boys  to  hard 
trades,  or  assisted  them  to  emigrate  to  incle- 
ment climates.  He  was  a  member  of  a  rigid 
persuasion,  nnd  one  in  high  authority,  nnd 
had  half  built  a  chapel  at  his  own  cxpennc; 
but  everybody  said  Inat  few  jn-ople  tlionkcd 
him,  or  were  grateful  to  him  fur  lii*  gene- 
rosity. He  was  mich  a  Beast.  He  bit  the 
orphan's  nose  off,  nnd  bullied  the  widow.  He 
gave  alms  as  one  who  pelts  a  dog  with  mar- 
row-bones, hurting  him  while  ho  feeds  him. 
Those  in  his  emploj-ment  who  embtzzled  or 
robbed  him,  were  it  of  but  a  penny  jiicee,  he 
mercilessly  prosecuted  to  conviction.  Kvery- 
body  had  observed  it.  He  eued  all  debtors, 
opposid  alt  insalvents,  and  strove  to  bring 
all  bankrupts  witi..-"  the  meaning  of  the 
penal  clauses.  F.ver_\  (jody  knew  it,  'ITw 
merchants  afld  bnikers,  hiH  compeers,  fell 
away  from  him  on  'Change;  his  corrvi^ 
pendents  opened  his  hard,  t>cr?c  Icttcn  witk 
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Ealpitating  hearta;  his  clerks  cowered  before 
im ;  his  maid  servants  passed  him  (when 
tlicy  had  counij^e  to  pass  him  at  all)  with 
fear  and  tmnbling;.  The  waiters  nt  the 
"  Cock"  in  Thrcadneedle  Street,  wliere  he 
took  a  fiery  bowl  of  ^IulliR•ata^v^ley  soup  for 
lunch,  dailv,  didn't  like  him.  At  his  club  nt 
the  West  kiid  lie  hnd  a  bow-window  and  a 

Eile  of  newspapei-s  nil  to  himself,  dined  hy 
imself,  drank  by  himself,  growled  to  him- 
self 

There  had  been  a  Mrs.  Bmddloseroi»gn ;  a 
delicate,  hlue-eycd  little  woman  out  of  l)cvnn- 
shirc,  who  had  been  Heaury  to  the  Beast. 
She  dii-d  early.  llcr  husband  wai  not 
reported  to  have  beaten  her,  or  starved  her, 
or  verbally  ill-treated  her,  but  simpiv  tn 
have  frightcTied  her  to  death.  Everybody 
said  M.  She  could  never  take  thnse  mild 
bl«e  eyes  of  hei-s  off  her  terrible  husband, 
and  diVd.  lookinj^  at  him  timoroiwly.  (ine 
Kon  hud  been  bom  In  H.  K.  at  her  demise. 
He  grow  up  a  pale,  fkir-haired,  frightened 
lad,  with  hi?*  mother's  eyes.  The  Heast  had 
treated  him  fevciybiTdy  wo-s  indignant  at  it) 
from  his  earliest  years  with  unvaryiiifj  and 
conHistcnt  sevcritj-;  and  at  fourteen  he  whh 
removed  from  the  school  of  the  riijid  perstia- 
»ion,  where  he  hnd  received  hw  dreary  com- 
mercial education,  to  hi.s  father's  rig'ider, 
drearier  establishment  in  Ursine  Lane.  He 
hnd  ft  dejinrtmciit  to  himscU"  there,  and  a 
tallow  candle  to  him»clf. 

The  clerks,  i»omc  twelve  in  number,  nit  dined 
and  slept  in  the  houise.  They  h.id  n  dismal 
dormitory  over  some  stables  in  Griz/.ly  Btiild- 
ing'.'v,  At  the  back  o(  Ursine  Lane  ;  and  dined 
in  k  dinjry,  uncarpetcd  room  at  the  top  of  the 
butldins;-^n  one  unvarying  bill  of  fare  of 
beef,  mutton,  ami  potatoes — plenty  of  it, 
thou<?h,  for  the  Beast  never  8tinto<l  them: 
which  was  rcraarkablc  in  »ueh  a  Bonst.  The 
domestic  arrangements  were  miperintunded  by 
&  housekeeper — a  tall,  melancholy,  niiiJille- 
aped  lady,  8uppo.sc<i  to  have  been  once  in 
affluent  circumstances.  S^e  had  been  very 
good  looking,  too,  once,  but  had  something 
Sie  matter  with  her  ftpinc,  and  not  unfre- 
(jucntly  fell  down  stairs,  or  upstairs,  in  fits 
of  syncope.  AVhcn  the  Beast  had  no  one  else 
to  ubii.sc  and  mnl-treat,  ho  would  go  upstairs 
and  abase  Mrs.  Plimraets,  and  threaten  her 
with  dismiss.nl  and  inevitable  starvation. 
Business  liours  concluded  nt  eight  nightly, 
and  from  that  hour  to  ton  P.  M.  the  clerks 
*  were  permitted  to  walk  where  they  listed — but 
cxclu.sion  and  expulsion  were  the  never  foiling 
result  of  a.  moment's  unpunctuality  in  re- 
turning home.  The  porters  slept  out  of  the 
hou.se,  and  the  clerks  looked  at  them  almost 
SB  superior  beings,  ns  men  of  strange  expe- 
riences and  knowledge  of  life — men  who  had 
been  present  at  orgies  prolonged  beyond  mid- 
niffbf,  men  who  had  rcnuincd  in  the  galleries 
of  theatres  till  the  peribrmanoes  were  con- 
cluded. 

Of  the  dozen  clerks  who  kept  the  books  of 


Bnmard  Braddlescroggs  (save  that  grim  anri- 
fcrou.s  batiker's  pass-book  of  hi.-i)  and  regis- 
tered his  wares,  I  hiivc  to  di-.Ql  with  but  two. 
My  business  lies  only  with  blue-eyc<i,  pale- 
faced  William  Braddlescroggs,  and  with  John 
Simcox,  the  corresponding  clerk. 

Simcos  among  his  fellow  clerks,  Mr.  Simcox 
among  the  porters.  Jack  Siinccx  among  his 
intimates  at  the  "Admiral  Benbow"  near 
Camberw«'.l  Gate,  "you  Siracox,"  with  his 
growling  chief.  A  grey-haired,  smiling,  red- 
fiiccd  simpleton  was  Simcox;  kind  of  heart, 
simple  of  mind,  atfection.ite  of  disposition, 
confiding  of  nature,  infinn  of  purpose,  con- 
TJvial  of  habits.  He  was  fifty  ycara  in  age, 
and  fifteen  in  wisdom.  He  "had  been  at  tho 
top  of  tho  ladder  once — a  rich  man  at  least 
by  paternal  inheritance,  with  a  carriage  and 
horses  and  Innils;  but  when  ho  tumbled 
{which  he  did  at  fivc-and-twcnty  very  quickly 
and  right  to  the  bottom),  he  never  managed 
to  rise  again.  The  dupe  of  every  shallow 
knave ;  the  victim  in  every  egregious  scheme; 
an  excellent  aritlinictician,  yet  quite  unablo 
to  put  two  and  tivo  together  in  a  business 
sense:  he  hnd  never  even  had  strength  of 
character  to  be  his  own  enemy ;  he  had  always 
found  such  a  multiplidty  of  friends  ready  to 
do  the  inimical  for  him. '  If  you  let  him  alone 
he  would  do  well  enough.  !Ie  would  mu  luse 
bis  money  till  you  cheated  him  out  of  it ;  he 
would  not  get  drunk  himself  but  would  allow 
you  to  make  him  so,  with  the  most  ctmrming 
willingness  and  equanimity.  There  arc  many 
Stmcoxcs  in  the  world,  and  more  rogues  al- 
ways ready  to  prey  upon  them;  yet  though 
I  shovild  like  to  hang  (he  rogues,  I  should 
not  like  lo  sec  the  breed  of  Siracox  quite 
extinct. 

John  Simcox  had  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pour.ds  a  year.  If  I  were  writing 
fiction  instead  of  sober  (though  veiled)  truth, 
I  should  picture  him  to  you  ni;  a  victim  with 
.some  two  score  of  sovereigns  per  annum.  No ; 
he  had  a  hundred  iind  twenty  of  those  yellow 
tokens  annually,  for  the  lUast  iifver  stinted 
in  this  respect  either,  which  w.is  again  re- 
markable in  sueh  n  Kenst.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  golden  sovereigns  annually,  had  John 
Siracox ;  and  they  were  of  about  as  much 
use  to  him  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  penny 
pieces.  When  n  man  has  a  quarter's  salary 
amounting  lo  twenty -.seven  pounds,  receivable 
next  Thursilay,  and  out  of  that  has  a  score  of 
three  pounds  due  at  the  "  .\dminil  Benbow," 
and  has  promised  to  (and  will)  lend  ten  pounds 
to  a  friend,  and  bus  borrowed  five  more  of 
another  friend  hiniself,  which  he  means  to 
pay  ;  and  has,  besides,  his  little  rent  to  meet, 
and  bis  little  bulclRrand  his  little  grocer  and 
his  little  tailor, it  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagino 
how  the  mnn  mnj'  b:j  considerably  embarrassed 
in  satisfying  all  these  dcmnnds  o»t  of  the  c»- 
pital.  But,  when  the  administrator  of  tlie 
capital  happens  to  be  (as  Simcox  was)  a  man 
without  the  slightest  command  of  h\Tx\««.V^  <w 
his  money,  yow  ■wvW  'Vkvite  •««»  ^^f>al*:5  >» 
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forming  b  conviction  that  the  end  of  Sim- 
cox's  quarter-days  were  worse  then  their 
commencemODt 

Nor  will  you  be  surprised  that  "executions" 
in  Simcox's  little  hou:ie  in  Carolina.terrace, 
Albany-road,  Camberwell,  were  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  tlint  writs  ngafnsl  him  were  al- 
ways "out,"  and  the  brokefii  always  "in." 
That  he  was  ns  well  known  in  the  county 
court  as  the  judge.  That  orders  for  payment 
were  .ilways  coming  duo  and  never  being 
paid.  Miji  creditors  never  arrested  him,  bow- 
ever.  If  they  did  bo  tliey  knew  ho  would 
lose  his  situation;  so  the  poor  man  went  on 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to 
month,  borrowing  here  and  borrowing  there, 
obluiiiing  small  advances  from  loan  societies 
held  at  public-houses,  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul— always  in  a  muddle,  in  short;  but  still 
smoking  his  nightly  pipes,  and  drinking  his 
nightly  gliisses,  iitid  singing  his  nightly  songs; 
the  latter  with  imjnens«  applause  at  the  **  Ad- 
miral Benbow." 

I  dun'l  tlitrtk  SiiDoox'*  worldly  position 
was  at  al)  improved  by  his  having  married  (in 
very  early  life,  and  direct  from  the  finiiiliing 
catablishment  of  the  Misses  Gimp,  at  Ham- 
mersmith) a  young  lady  highly  accomplished 
in  the  useful  and  productive  arts  of  tambour- 
wurk  and  Pooimh  pointing;  but  of  all  domes- 
tic or  houseiiold  duties  considerably  more  ig- 
norant than  a  Zooloo  Kaffir.  When  Simcox 
Lad  run  through  liis  money,  an  operation  he 
performed  with  astonishing  celerity,  Mrs.  Sim- 
cox,  finding  herself  with  three  daughters  of 
tender  age  and  a  ruined  husband,  took  refuge 
in  a.  flood  of  leiirs;  subsequently  met  the 
crisis  of  misfortune  with  a  nervous  fever ; 
and  ultimAtL-ly  subsided  into  permanent  ill 
health,  curl  pupers,  and  shoes  down  at  heel. 

When  thu  events  took  place  herein  narrated, 
the  three  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinicox 
were  all  grown  up.  MudVtiiie,  aged  twenty- 
two,  was  a  youn^  lady  of  surprising  altitude, 
with  shoulueri  ot  great  breadth  and  sharpness 
of  outline,  wUli  very  largo  black  eyes  and 
very  large  bLick  riiigleL<i,  atlrtbutos  of  whi^h 
she  was  consciouhly  proud,  but  with  a  nose 
approaching  to — what  shall  1  say  ? — the  snub. 
Chemists'  assistants  had  addressed  acrostics 
to  her;  and  the  young  man  at  tlte  circulating 
library  was  supposed  to  be  madly  in  tove 
with  her.  Helena,  daughter  number  two, 
aged  twenty,  was  also  tall,  h;id  also  bl.ick 
eyes,  black  riiiL'luts,  white  resplendent  shoul- 
ders, was  the  beloved  of  Apothecaries,  and 
the  Laura  of  Pctrurcha  in  the  linen  drupery- 
Une.  These  young  Indies  were  both  ack- 
nowledged, recognised,  estikblished  as  real 
beauties  in  the  Cumberwelliim  district.  They 
dressed,  somehow,  in  thu  bnghte>tt  and  most 
variegated  colours;  tlicy  li.'id,  somehow,  the 
prettiest  of  boiiiicL«i,  the  ti^hlest  of  gloves, 
the  neatest  of  kid  boots.  Their  siibhatlcal 
entrance  to  the  pnri.->h  i-hiirch  always  created 
A  sensation.  The  chemist's  a'^sistant  kiewd 
his  luuid  a.-i  ihey  passed ;  the  young  man  at 


the  circulating  library  laid  down  his  book 
and  sighed  ;  passing  young  ladies  envied  and 
disparaged ;  passing  young  gentlemen  ad- 
mired and  aspired ;  yet,  somehow,  Miss 
Madeline  would  be  twenty-three  next  birth* 
day,  and  Miss  Heleui  twenty-ooe,  and  no 
swain  had  yet  declared  himself  in  explicit 
terms;  no  one  had  said"!  have  a  hundred  a 
year  with  a  prospect  of  an  advance :  take  it, 
my  heart,  and  hand."  Old  Muggen,  indeed, 
the  tailor  of  Acacia  Cottages,  the  friend, 
creditor,  and  boon  companmn  of  Simcox, 
had  intimated,  in  his  cups,  at  the  "  Admiral 
Benbow,"  his  willingness  to  marry  either  of 
the  young  ladies  ;  but  his  matrimonial  propo- 
sals generally  vanished  with  his  inebriety; 
and  he  was  beKidos  known  to  be  a  dreadfally 
wicked  old  man,  addicted  to  drinking,  smok- 
ing, and  snufT-taking.  As  a  climax  of  villany, 
he  was  supposed  to  have  two  wives  already, 
alive  and  resident  in  difl*erent  parts  of  the 
provinces. 

And  daughter  number  three — have  I  forgot- 
ten her?  Not  by  any  means.  Was  she  a  beau- 
ty ?  No.  In  the  opinion  of  her  sisters.  Camber- 
well,  and  of  the  chemist's  assistant,  she  wae 
not  a  beauty.  She  had  dark  eyes ;  but  they 
were  neither  brilliant  nor  piercing.  She  had 
dark  hair ;  but  wore  it  fn  no  long  or  resplend- 
ent riniflets.  She  was  an  ordinary  girl,  "  a  plain 
little  thing"  (acvording  to  the  CamberwcU 
opinion)  ;  there  was  "  nothititr  about  her"  in 
the  eyes  of  the  chemist's  .as^i slant, 

Tliia  young  person,  (Bessy  by  name),  frona 
the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  record  to  the 
mature  age  of  sixteen,  bad  occupied,  in  the 
Simcox  household,  an  analogous  positioa  to 
that  of  the  celebrated  Cinderella.  She  did  not 
exactly  sit  in  the  chimney-comer  among  the 
ashes ;  but  she  lighted  the  fire,  waited  up- 
on, dressed,  and  was  otherwise  the  humble 
and  willing  drudge  of  her  accomplished  rela- 
tives. She  did  not  exactly  dre.«!S  in  rags;  but 
she  trotted  about  the  house  and  neighbonr- 
hocd  in  a  shabby  brown  merino  frock,  which 
she  bad  wofully  outgrown,  a  lamentable  old 
beaver  bonnet,  and  a  faded  Paisley  shawl, 
which  held  a  sort  of  middle  rank  in  appear- 
ance, between  a  duster  and  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief well  to  do  in  the  world.  As  a  child, 
she  was  punished  for  the  things  she  did  not 
do,  and  doubly  punished  for  those  she  did  do. 
As  a  girl,  she  ran  of  errands,  fetched  the  beer, 
lighted  the  fire  (as  I  have  said),  read  the  sen- 
timental norcLs  to  mamma  as  she  lay  upon 
the  sofa,  and  accompanied  her  sifters  on  the 
piano-forte  when  they  rehearsed  those  famous 
Bongs  and  ducts  with  which  they  did  tenific 
execution  in  Uie  CamberwcU  circles. 

Honest  Simcox,  like  a  stupid,  undiscorning; 
sliiflle.ss  man  as  he  was,  did  not  entertain  the 
domestic  or  Oamborn-cll  opinion  concerning 
liessy.  He  maintained  that  she  had  mora 
sense  in  her  little  finger  than  her  sisters  put 
together  (with  his  wife  info  the  bargain,  thi 
honest  fellnw  thought,  I  Jarc  swear,  though 
be  did  not  dare  to  say  so).     Lie  colled  hor  his 
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little  darling,  lii.s  little  Mentor,  his  willing,  pa- 
tient Betsj-pctsy,  with  other  foolish  and  wcnk- 
minded   expressions   of  endearment.     What 
else  could  you  expect  of  a  rcd-noscd  warc- 
Itouflcinaii's  clerk  who  fuddled  himself  nightly 
at  the  "  Admiral  Benbow  1"    Profoundly  siib- 
mijjsivo  to  his  wife  in  most  instances,  he  hiid 
frequrnlly  presumed,  during  Bessy's  nonage, 
to  differ  from  Mrs.  Simcojc  as  to  the  amount 
of  whipping  incted  out  to  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter for  chiitlish  delinquencies,  and  had  once 
even  dared  to  interfere  wlien  his  lady  under- 
took to  inflict  that  punishment  for  a  fault  the 
child  had  never  committed,  and  to  "stay  jus- 
tice in  its  mid  career."     So  in  process  of  time 
the  alliance  between  the  smibbed,  neglected 
little  girl  and  her  father  became  of  so  close  a 
nature  as  to  bo  almost  recognised  aud  per- 
mitted  by  the  rest  of  the  family.     Bessy  was 
reckodeu  among  the  rest  of  the  low  company 
with  whom  the  degraded  Simcox  chose  to  as- 
sociate.    She  was  allovved  to  pull  off  his  mud- 
dy boots,  to  prepare  his  dinner,  to  fill  his  pipe 
and  mis  his  grog  when  he  muddled  hiinsclf 
at  home ;  and  to  lead  him  home,  sharabling; 
from  the  "Admiral  Benbow,"  when  he  pcr- 
fortned    that  operation  abroad.     Notably  of 
late  times  she  liud  been  commissioned  to  fetch 
her  papa  homo   from   Ursine  Lane  on  the 
eventful  quarter-day  ;  and  the  meek,  guiding 
help  of  Bessy  had  often  saved  that  inJirm  old 
fellow  from  many  a  dark  and  fJan;;eroii5  pit- 
fall.    The  child  would  wait  patiently  outside 
the  doors  of  pubKe-houscs  while  her  father 
Boozed  within  :    she  would   lead   him  away 
gently  but  firmly  from  his  riotous  companions, 
or,  meeting  thera  and  taking  tbciu  aside,  would 
plead  pn-ssionatcly,  tearfully,  that  they  would 
not  imike  papa  tip.sy  to-niglit.     Some  of  the 
disreputable  personages  with  whom  she  was 
brought  into  such  strange  contact  were  quite 
subdued  and  abashed  by  her  earnest,  artless 
looks  and  speech.    Jack  Flooka  himself,  for- 
merly cf  the  Stock  Exchange,  now  principally 
of  the  bar  of  the  "  Bag  o'Nails,"  the  very  worst, 
most  dissipated  and  most  rccWlfsa  of  Simcox's 
B&sociatcs,  forbore  drinking  with  Bessy's  fa- 
ther  for  ono   whole  week,  and  actually  re- 
turned, in  a  private  and  mysterious  manner, 
to  Bessy  two  half-crowns  he  had  borrowed  of 
him  I     So  useful  was  this  filial  surveillance 
found  to  bo  by  the  other  branches  of  his  fam- 
ily that  the  quarter-day  functions  of  ourplnin 
little  Bessy  wore  gradually  extended,  and  be- 
came nest  of  weekly  and  afterwards  of  diurnal 
occurrcTicc.     It  was  good  to  see  this  girl  ar- 
rayed in   the  forlorn  beaver  bonnet  and  the 
tided  Paisley  sliawl,  with  her  mild,  beaming, 
ordinary,  little  countenance,  arrive  at  about  a 
quarter  to  eight,  at  the  Thames  Street  corner 
of  Ursine  Lane,  and  thiTC  wait  patiently  until 
her  Cither's  official  dutie.s  were  over.     She  be- 
came nlnio.«t  as  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  .St.  Nicholas  Beareroft,  or  as  the  fa- 
mous sanctified  pump  itself.     The  fellowship 
porters  from  Sir  John  Pigg's  wharf  touched 
their  caps  to  her ;  the  majestic  beadle  of  St. 


Nicholas  (a  cunning  man,  omni[»otcnt  over  the 
fire  escape,  king  of  the  keys  of  the  engine 
hojise,  and  supposed  to  know  where  the  fire- 
plug was,  much  better  than  the  turncock) 
spoke  her  kindly :  all  the  clerks  in  Braddlo- 
Bcroggs's  house  knew  her,  nodded  to  her, 
smiled  at  her,  and  privately  expressed  their 
mutual  opinions  as  to  what  a  beast  Braddle- 
scroggs  was,  not  to  ask  that  dear  little  girl  in, 
and  let  her  rest  herself,  or  sit  by  the  fire  in 
winter.  The  pot-boy  of  the  "  Bear  and  Rag- 
ged Staff,"  in  his  evening  excursions  with  the 
supper  beer,  grew  quite  enamoured  (in  hia 
silent,  sheepish  fashion)  of  this  affectionate 
daughter,  and  would,  I  dare  sa}',  had  he 
dared,  have  offered  her  refrcshTncnt  from  hia 
beer-can  ;  nay,  even  the  majestic  wealthy  Mr. 
Drum,  the  wholesale  grocer  and  provision 
mcrcliant,  who  stood  all  day  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  under  his  own  gibbet-like  crane, 
a  very  Jack  Ketch  of  West  India  produce,  had 
addressed  cheering  and  benevolent  words  to 
her  from  the  depths  of  his  double  chin  ;  Jiad 
conferred  flgs  upon  her ;  had  pressed  her  to 
enter  his  saccharine  smelling  warehouse,  and 
rest  herself  upon  a  barrel  of  prime  navy  mess 
beef. 

When  the  Beast  of  Ursine  Lane  met  Bessy 
Siraco.T,  he  either  scowled  at  her,  or  made 
her  sarcastic  bows,  and  asked  her  at  what 
pot-house  her  father  was  about  to  get  drunk 
that  night,  and  whether  he  had  taught  her  to 
drink  gin,  too?  Sometimes  he  growled  forth 
his  determination  to  have  no  "bits  of  girls" 
hanging  about  his  "  place :"  sometimes  he 
told  her  that  she  would  not  have  to  come 
many  times  more,  for  that  he  was  determined 
on  discharging  that  "  drunken  old  dog,"  her 
papa. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  he 
passed  her  without  any  other  notice  than 
a  scowl,  and  a  savage  rattle  of  the  keys  and 
silver  in  his  pockct.s.  The  little  maiden  trem- 
bled fearfully  when  she  saw  him,  and  had 
quiet  fits  of  weeping  (in  which  a  corner  of  the 
Paisley  shawl  was  brought  into  frequent  re- 
quisition) over  against  the  pump,  when  he 
had  spoken  to  her.  There  was  a  lad  called 
William  Braddlcscroggs,  with  blue  eyes  and 
fair  Iiair,  who  blu-hcd  very  violently  whenever 
he  saw  Bessy,  and  had  once  been  bold  enough 
to  tell  her  that  it  was  a  fine  evening.  In  thia 
flagrant  crime  he  was  then  and  there  detected 
by  his  father,  who  drove  him  back  into  the 
warehouse. 

"  As  this  is  quarter-day,  my  Bessy,"  was 
the  remark  of  John  Simoos  to  his  daughter, 
one  twentj'-eighth  of  M.irch,  "as  this  is 
quarter-day,  I  think,  iny  child,  that  I  will  take 
one  glass  of  ale." 

It  was  about  hnlf-past  eight,  I  think,  and 
Bcs-sy  and  her  papa  were  traversing  the 
large  thoroughfare  known  as  the  Now  Kent 
Road.  There  is  in  that  vicinity,  as  you  aro 
*ware,  that  stunning  Champagne  .\lc  House, 
known  aa  the  "  Leather  Bottle."  Into  that 
stunning  ale-housft  did  John  Simcox  enter, 
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leaving  his  littlu  BeHsy  outot'dc,  with  fifteen 
pounds,  t)io  balance  of  what  be  had  aJrcaily 
fxpcniled  of  his  quarter's  saJurj'.  The  night 
was  vcrj'  lowering,  and  rain  uppcured  tu  be 
imrtijncnL  It  came  dowrt,  prt-scnlly,  in  bij^, 
jiikttcring  drops,  but  John  had  prooiiacd  not 
to  bf  lon^;. 

Why  should  I  tell,  in  txtetiw,  the  huinili- 
tting  talc  of  how  John  SiiDcox  got  tipsy  timl 
night?  Hon-  he  forced  nU  the  naoney,  pound 
by  pound,  from  Ida  little  daughter?  liotr, 
when  after  imraense  labour  and  trouble,  he  had 
at  last  been  brought  to  his  own  litrc'ct  door, 
he  suddenly  started  oflCttt  an  unknown  tangent 
(running  hard  and  straight)  and  disappeared. 
How  his  daughter  wandered  about,  weepinjr, 
in  the  pouring  rain,  seeking  hira  ;  how,  .'it  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  doleful  party  arrired 
at  a  little  houijc  in  L'ainben»ell — a  very  moist 
)iuliceuian,  a  weeping,  shivering,  drenched 
little  girl  over  wbora  the  municipal  had  in  pity 
tlirnwm  his  oilskin  cape,  and  a  pcnnileH.s 
hatless,  drunken  nian,  all  covered  with  tnuJ, 
utterly  sodden,  wretched,  and  degraded. 
Drop  the  curtain  for  pity's  sake. 

Tho  first  impuUe  of  Mrs.  Simcox,  after 
duly  loading  her  be.sottcd  husband  with  re- 
proaches, was  to  beat  BeRsy.  The  anger  of 
tlii.-J  matron,  generally  so  gently  languid,  wa.s 
something  fearful  to  view'.  An  enraged  sheep 
IS  friintic.  She  was  frustrated  however,  in 
her  Ixjnevolent  intention,  first  by  the  police- 
man, iiflcrwards  by  TJcssy  herself,  who  wet, 
fatigued,  and  miserable  (but  in  an  artful  and 
designing  manner,  no  doubt),  first  contiived 
to  faint  away,  and  next  day  chose  to  fall  into 
a  high  fever. 

In  this  fever — Tn  the  access  thereof — she 
ky  three  long  weeks.  In  a  lamentable  state 
of  languor  she  lay  many  long  weeks  njoro. 
The  brokers  were  in  again.  The  parlour  carpet 
was  taken  up  and  sent  to  the  pawnbroker's. 
There  were  no  invalid  comforts  in  the  house ; 
no  broth,  nor  chickens  to  make  it,  no  arrow- 
root, no  sage,  no  port  wine,  no  an^-thing  to 
speak  of,  that  was  really  wanted. 

Stay,  I  am  wrong.  There  was  plenty  of 
doctors;  there  wns  plenty  of  doctor's  stuff. 
The  chemists,  apotbecarie»,  and  medical 
practitioners  of  the  neighbourhood,  treated 
the  Simcox  family,  and  the  little  sick  daughter 
ID  particular,  in  a  liberal  and  considerato 
manner.  No  one  charged  a  penny,  and  all 
were  unremitting  in  attention.  Kind-hearted 
Mr.  Sphoon,  of  Walworth,  scut  in — so  to 
speak — a  hamper  of  quinine.  Young  TuckcLt, 
close  by,  who  had  just  passed  the  Hall  and 
College,  anil  optiicd  his  shop,  offered  to  do 
anything  for  Bessy.  IJe  would  have  disiccctcd 
her,  even,  I  am  sure.  Great  Doctor  Bibhy 
came  from  Camberwell  (jrove,  in  hi.s  own 
carriage,  with  his  own  footman  with  llio  black 
worsted  tags  on  his  shoulder,  and  majestically 
»rdercd  change  of  air,  and  red  Port  wine  for 
Bessy  Simco.v.  A  majestic  man  was  Dr. 
Bibby,  and  a  portly,  and  a  deep-voiced  and  a 
rich.  lliJ  Loots  creaked,  and  his  carriagc- 
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springs  oacilUtcd  ;  but  he  left  a  sovereign  og 
tfiu  Simcox  mantlcpiecc  fur  all  that 

So  there  was  sumetliing  of  those  thhigt 
ncctiful  in  tho  little  house  at  CunibcrwelL 
Tlicre  was,  besides,  a  certain  nurse,  actire, 
devoted,  ptttienc,  soothing,  and  gentle.  Not 
.Mrs.  Simcox,  who  still  lay  on  the  sofa,  now 
reading  the  sentimental  novels,  now  moaning 
ovpr  the  family  ditticuliies.  Not  tho  MissM 
SItucox,  who,  though  they  did  lend  their 
-sister,  did  it  very  fretfully  and  cross-grained- 
ly,  and  unanimously  declared  that  the  child 
made  herself  out  to  be  a  great  deal  worse  than 
she  really  wx>c  This  nurso  had  rather  a  red 
nas«,  and  a  tremulous  hand.  Ho  came  home 
earlier  from  tho  City  now;  but  he  never  stop- 
ped at  the  Btunntng  Champagne  Aie  House. 
He  had  not  been  to  the  "Admiral  Benbow" 
for  seven  weeks.  He  sat  by  his  daoghter'g 
pillow  ;  ho  read  to  her ;  he  carried  bcr  in  his 
arms  like  a  child  a.s  she  was ;  he  wept  OTer 
the  injury  he  had  done  her;  lie  proniiaed, 
and  meant,  and  prayed  fur,  amendment 

But  what  were  the  attention-s  of  the  doctors, 
tho  hamper  of  quinine,  the  sovereign  on  the 
m.TJitclpiece  even,  after  all  ?  They  were  but 
drops  ilk  the  great  muddled  ocean  of  the  Sim- 
cox embarrassiuents.  A  sovereign  would  not 
take  Bessy  to  Malvern  or  Ventnor;  the  qui- 
nine would  not  give  her  red  Port  wiive  and 
change  of  air.  Tho  nurse  grew  desperate. 
There  was  no  money  to  be  borrowetl,  nono 
til  be  obtained  from  the  pawnbroker,  none 
to  bo  received  until  next  quarttr-day — bc- 
lore  which,  another  month  must  elapse. 
Should  he  attempt  to  obtain  a  small  advance 
of  money  from  tho  Beast  himself — the  terrible 
Hraddli'scroggs?  Should  he  nlTer  him  two 
hundred  per  cent  interest ;  should  he  fall 
down  on  his  knees  before  him ;  should  he 
write  him  a  supplicatory  letter ;  should  he  t 

One  evening,  Simcox  came  home  from  tlie 
ofiice  with  many  smiles  upon  his  face.  He 
had  borrowed  the  money,  after  many  difficul- 
ties, from  the  chief  clerk.  Ten  pounds.  Ho 
would  have  to  poy  very  heavy  interest  for  it, 
but  novcr  mind.  Mrs.  Simcox  should  take 
Be.say  to  AV-ntnor  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeka  Quarter-day  would  soon  come  round. 
Soon  come  round.  Now  and  then  his  family 
remitrkeil,  that  tho  many  smiles  dropped  from 
their  papa's  countenance  like  a  mask,  and 
(hat,  underneath,  he  wore  a  look  rather  hag- 
gard, rather  weary,  rallier  terrible ;  but  then, 
you  sec,  he  would  have  to  pay  such  a  heavy 
interest  Jbr  the  ten  pounds.  Mrs.  Simcox  wu 
delighted  nt  the  prospect  of  her  country  trip; 
poor  Bessy  smiled  and  thanked  her  papa ;  and 
the  two  Miss  Simcoxcs,  who  had  their  own 
private  conviction  that  an  excursion  to  the 
sca-sido  was  the  very  thing  for  them,  to  air 
their  beauty  as  it  were,  and  not  for  that  do- 
signing  bit  of  a  thing,  Bessy,  with  her  pale 
face;  the  two  Miss  Simcoxes,  I  say,  went  to 
bed  in  a  buff. 

To  the  pleasant  Island  of  Wight  in  tba 
British  Channel,  and  tho  county  of   Ilamp- 
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sliire,  did  the  littk  convalescent  from  Camber- 
well  and  her  parent  proceed.  Bessy  gathered 
b'ioIIs  and  sen.  weed,  and  bought  sand  pictures 
on  ciirdboard  bj  the  UndereliiT,  and  s.ind  in 
bottles,  and  saw  the  donkey  at  CarLsbroke 
Ca.stle,  and  wondered  at  Liltlo  St  LawTence 
Chuieh,  and  the  magniScciit  yachting  dandies 
Dt  Cowes  and  Eyde,  until  her  pale  face  grew 
quita  rosy,  and  her  dark  eyes  had  i>onictSing 
of  a  sparkle  in  ihem.  Her  mamma  lay  on  tha 
sofa  as  usu.il,  exhausted  the  stock  of  scntJ- 
incntnl  novels  in  the  Venlnor  circulating  li- 
brary, varying  these  home  occupations  occa- 
sionally by  taking  exercise  in  a  wheel-chair, 
and  "  nagging "  at  Bessy.  The  pair  came 
back  to  London  together,  and  Were  at  the 
little  mansion  at  Camberwcll  about  a  week 
before  quarter-day.  The  peccant  Siinco.\  had 
been  estemplarily  abstemioua  during  their  ab- 
sence; but  his  daughters  had  not  been  ablo 
to  avoid  reniarlung  that  he  wais  silent,  re- 
served, and  anxious  looking.  You  see  he  had 
to  pay  such  heavy  interest  for  the  ten  pounds 
he  haJ  borrowed  of  the  chief  clerk. 

Three  days  before  quarter-day,  it  was  ten 
minutes  to  eight  p,  m.^  anil  Bessy  Siiucox  waa 
waiting  for  her  Cither.  She  was  confident, 
hopeful,  cheerhil  now ;  she  thanked  God  for 
biT  iUtie.s.-<  and  the  change  it  had  wrought  in 
her  d<';tr  papu.  Ten  minutes  to  eight,  and  a 
hot  KUiuiner'B  evening,  She  was  watching  the 
lamp-lighter  going  round  with  his  ladder  and 
hii  little  j»limmering  lantern,  when  she  waa 
accosted  by  one  of  Mr.  Braddlcscroggs's  por- 
ters. He  was  an  ugly,  forbidding  man,  with 
a  vicious-looking  fur  cap  (such  as  porters  of 
workhouses  and  wicked  skippers  of  colliers 
wear),  and  had  never  before  saluted  or  spoken 
to  \wy.  Siie  higjin  to  tremble  violently  when 
John  Malingerer  (a  special  favourite  of  tlio 
Beast's,  if  he  could  have  favoured  any  one, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  porter  after  his  own 
heart),  addressed  her. 

"Hi !"  eaid  the  porter,  " you're  wanted." 

"Me_wuuted?  WTiere?  By  whomp" 
Btammcred  Bessy. 

Bessy  followed  him,  stDI  trembling.  Tlie 
porter  walked  b«?fore  her,  loouiing;  like  the 
genius  of  Misfortune,  lie  led  her  tlii-ough 
dingy  warcroona  after  wareroom,  counting 
house  after  counting  houfie,  where  the  clerks 
all  were  silent  and  subdued.  He  led  her  at 
List  into  a  dingy  sanctum,  dimly  lighted  by 
one  shaded  lamp.  In  this  sale  there  were 
piles  of  dingy  papers  and  more  dingy  ledg- 
ers ;  with  great  piles  nf  iiccoimts  on  hooks  in 
the  wall,  with  their  long  iron  neck*  and 
white  bodies,  like  ghosta  of  dead  bills  who 
hod  hanged  themselves;  a  huge  iron  safe 
thro'viiig  hideous  sLadoM's  agoLust  the  wall, 
and  tliri-c  «ili.ut  men. 

That  is  to  soy  : 

John  Simcox,  white,  trembling,  and  with 
wild  eyes. 

The  IK-ast,  neither  more  nor  less  a  Beast 
than  he  usually  was. 

A  tall  man  witii  a  very  sharp  shirt  cullar, 


great  coat,  a  black  stock  ;  very  thin  iron 
grey  liair ;  a  face  whicli  looked  as  if  it  had 
once  been  full  of  wrinkles  and  furrow* 
which  had  been  half  ironed  out ;  very  i)ccu- 
liar  and  very  heavy  'nwts,  brown  Berlin 
gloves,  and  a  demeanour  which  contirracd 
you  immediately  in  a  conviction  that  were 
you  to  strike  at  liira  violently  with  a  sledge 
Imnimcr,  his  frame  would  give  forth  in  re- 
sponse no  fleshy  "  thud,"  but  a  hard  metallic 
ring. 

The  Beast  was  standing  up :  his  back 
against  a  tall  di-sk  on  spectral  legs,  his  hfinda 
in  Ijis  pockets.  So  also,  standing,  in  a  cor- 
Qcr,  wus  Simeox.  So  also,  not  exactly  any- 
where but  somewher*',  somehow,  and  about 
Simco.\,  and  about  Bessy,  and  particularly 
about  the  door  and  the  iron  safe,  in  whieb 
ho  seemed  to  take  absorbing  interest,  was 
the  toll  roaa  in  the  peculiar  boots. 

I' Come  here,  niv  girl,"  said  the  grating 
voice  of  Barnoi-d  Ijraddlescroggs  tho  Beast. 

My  gir!  came  tliorc,  to  the  foot  of  a  (able, 
sa  fihc  was  desired.  She  heard  the  grating 
voice  ;  she  heard,  much  louder,  the  beating 
of  her  own  heart ;  she  heard,  loudest  of  nil, 
a  dreadful  voice  crying  within  her,  crying 
over  and  over  again  that  papa  had  borrowed 
ten  pounds,  and  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
ver}"  heavy  intercHt  for  it,  and  that  quarter 
day  would  soon  come  round,  soon  come 
round. 

"  'lliis  person's  name  is  Lurcher,"  pursued 
the  Beast. 

The  person  couched.  Tho  cough  struck 
on  the  girl's  heart  like  a  knell.     One. 

"]Ie  is  an  officer." 

An  officer  of  what  ?  Of  tho  Household 
Brigade ;  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry  j  of  the 
Shcrift'  of  Sliddlescx's  batallion,  a  custom- 
house officer,  a  naval  officer,  a  relicTing 
otlicer?  But  Bessy  knew  in  a  moment. 
She  might  have  known  it  at  first  from  the 
peculiar  boots  the  officer  wore — boots  aa  no 
otiicr  officer,  or  man,  or  woman  can  wear. 
But  her  own  heart  told  her.  It  said  plainly  : 
"  This  is  a  police  officer,  and  he  has  come  to 
toko  your  I'utlicr  into  custody." 

It  was  qU  told  directly.  Oh  Bessy,  Bessy  1 
The  fen  pounds  borrowed  from  the  chief 
clerk,  for  which  he  would  have  to  pay  such 
heavy  interest.  The  ten  pounds  were  bor- 
mwcd  from  the  Petty  Casli.  The  miserablo 
Simcox's  account  was  fifteen,  pounds  defi- 
cient ;  he  had  promised  to  refund  the  money 
on  quarter-day ;  he  had  begged  and  prayed 
for  time;  the  Beust  was  inexorable,  and 
Lurcher,  tlie  officer,  was  there  to  take  him 
to  prison  for  embezzlement. 

•■  You  daughler  of  this  man,"  said  tho 
Beast,  "  you  must  go  home  without  him. 
You  tell  his  wife  aiid  the  rest  of  his  jicople, 
that  I  have  locked  him  up,  and  that  I'll 
transport  him,  fur  robbery." 

''  liobbery.no,  sir,"  cried  poor  Simcox  from 
the  corner.  "  Before  God,  uo !  It  was  onl^ 
for—" 
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"  Sn<-IHC !"  saiil  the  Boa*L     "  I'll  prosccule 

r,  I'll  trnns{>ort  you,  I'll  hang  3"ou.  Bj 
,  ril  n.-ft>rm  you,  somehoir."  "  Girt,"  be 
conlinuc-d,  turning  to  Bcss_v.  "  Go  home. 
Stop !  I'll  SL-n  J  a  rlerk  with  you  to  gee  if  there 
arc  any  of  my  goods  at  home.  I  dare  say 
tlicre  ure,  and  you'll  move  'ctn  to-night  You 
won't  though.  I'll  have  a  search-warmnL 
ril  put  you  all  in  gaol.  FII  transport  you  all. 
Come  here,  one  of  you  fellows  in  the  office" 
(this  with  a  roar)  "and  go  with  this  girl 
to  Camberwell.  Lurcliur,  take  the  nxti 
away." 

Vk  hat  was  poor  Bessy  to  do  t  What  could 
she  do  but  fall  down  on  her  knees,  clasping 
those  stem  kncca  before  her!  What  cotJa 
she  do,  but  amid  sobs  and  broken  articulation 
say  that  it  was  all  her  fault?  That  it  was  for 
bcr,  her  dear  papa  had  taken  the  niottey. 
That  fur  her  use  it  luid  bc«n  spent  What 
could  she  do  but  implore  the  Beast,  for  the 
love  of  heaven,  for  the  love  of  his  own  son, 
for  the  love  of  his  dead  father  and  mother,  tu 
spare  the  object  of  his  wrath,  to  send  her  to 
prison,  to  take  all  they  had,  to  show  them 
mercy,  as  he  hoped  mercy  to  be  shown  to  liim 
hereafter. 

She  did  all  this  and  more.  It  was  (;ood, 
though  pitiful,  to  sec  the  child  on  her  knees 
in  her  meaa  drcs*:,  with  her  streaming  eyes, 
and  her  poor  hair  all  hanging  about  her  eyes, 
and  to  hear  her  artless,  yet  passionata  suppli- 
cations. The  Beast  moved  not  muscle  nor 
fiice ;  but  it  Ls  upon  record  that  Mr.  Lurcher, 
aflcT  Creaking  about  on  the  pcouliar  boots  for 
Boniu  seconds,  turned  aside  into  the  shadow  of 
the  iron  safe,  and  blew  his  nose. 

"  Lurcher,"  observed  the  Beast,  "  Wait  a 
moutent  before  I  give  this  man  into  your 
charge." 

Mr.  Lurcher  bent  some  portion  of  his  body 
between  his  occiput  and  his  spine,  and,  con- 
sidering himself  temporarily  relieved  from  the 
cuiitody  of  his  priwjner,  threw  the  whole  force 
of  his  coutemplativc  energies  into  the  iron 
safe,  in  wliich,  as  a  subject,  he  appeared  im- 
mediately to  bury  himself. 

"  Come  here  I"  was  the  monosyllabic  com- 
mand of  the  Beast ;  addressed  both  to  father 
and  daughter.  He  'cd  them  into  yet  an  inner 
sanctum,  a  sort  of  cupboard,  full  of  books 
■nd  papers,  where  there  was  a  dreadful  screw 
copying  press,  like  an  instrument  of  torture 
in  the  Inquisition. 

"  I  will  spare  your  father,  child,  and  retain 
him  in  his  situation,"  continued  the  Beast, 
without  ever  taking  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets,  or  altering  an  inflection  of  his  voice, 
"on  these,  and  these  conditions  only.  My 
housekeeper  is  old  and  blind,  and  I  shall  soon 
turn  her  adrift,  and  let  her  go  to  the  work- 
hou.se — everybody  nays  so,  I  believe.  The 
slioit  time  she  will  remain,  she  will  be  able  to 
instruct  you  in  sis  tiiuch  ns  I  shall  rer|uire 
of  you.  You  will  l  avu  to  keep  this  house  for 
me  and  my  clerks  «nd  you  must  never  quit 
it  save  once  in  six  wuclcs,  for  six  hours  at  a 
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time ;  and  I  expect  you  to  adhere  to  this  en- 
gagement for  two  years.  All  communication 
between  you  and  your  family,  save  during 
your  hour*  of  liberty,  I  strictly  prohibit 
You  will  have  twenty  jiounds  a  year  as  wagci^ 
half  of  which  can  go  to  augment  your  father's 
salary.  At  the  same  time  I  ()hall  requirs 
from  him  a  written  acknowledgement  that  be 
has  crabe/.zlod  my  money.t ;  and  if  you  quit 
nj  service  I  shall  use  it  against  him,  ruin  him. 
and  imprison  him.  Make  up  your  mind 
quickly,  for  the  policeman  is  waiting. 

What  was  poor  Bessy  to  do  f  To  part 
from  her  dear  father,  never  to  see  him  Kive  at 
intervals,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time ;  to 
know  that  he  was  in  the  same  hou.te,  and  not 
W  able  to  run  and  embrace  bim.  All  tbk  was 
hard,  very  hard,  but  what  would  not  Bossy  do 
to  save  her  father  from  ruin  and  di.>igrare  and 
a  prison  t  She  would  have  laid  down  her 
life  for  him,  slie  would  have  cheerfully  con- 
sented never  to  sec  him  again — till  the  great 
day  comes  when  we  shall  all  meet  to  part  no 
more.  She  consented ;  Mr.  Lurcher  was 
lireviouslv  spoken  to  and  disiiiiK..ctl  ;  the 
JUnst  Ruksidcd  into  his  usual  laintuniitr  ; 
Bcvv  Inl  li.T  stricken,  broken,  /i.  .i,i,i;r,g 
1  '.oy  i)a8sed  throii_  .-, 

I'ii     _  ^,  the  clerks  wi.   .    .     ^  .:vs 

they  {tasseU. 

Bessy's  wardrobe  was  not  Bufflcioiitlr  rotu- 
miuous  to  occa.sion  the  expenditure  of  any 
very  great  time  in  packing.  It  was  soon  put 
up  in  a  v»ry  sm-ill,  shabby  bUek  Ijox,  studded 
with  brass  nails — many  of  thein  dcHcfent 
Thi."!,  with  Bessy  herself,  arrived  at  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  as  per  agreement, 
at  the  Chcapside  comer 'of  Ursine  Lane,  where 
one  of  Mr.  Braddlescroggs's  porters  was  in 
waiting,  wlio  brought  Bessy  and  her  box  I 
the  dismal  Manche.ster  warehouse  owned 
the  Beast  of  Ursine  Lane. 

And  here,  in  the  top  floor  of  this  lug 
ous  mansion,  lived,  for  two  long  years,  1 
Simcox.   At  stated  periods  she  saw  her  I 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then  went  back  to  ! 
prison  bouse.     She  carve<I  the  beef  nnd  mnt^ 
ton  for  tlio  hungry  clerks,  she  tnendetl  theit 
linen,  she  gave  out  candles,  she  caleulati 
washing  bills.     The  old,  old  story  of  Beati 
and  the  Beast  was  being  done  over  again  I 
Ursine  Lane,  Chcapside.     Be.Msy  ripened  inl 
a  Beauty,  in  this  uismal  hot-housi; ; 
Beast  was,  as  I  have  told  you  he  alwi 
Beauty  dwelt  in  no  fairy  palace ;  sur 
by  no  rose  bushes,  no  swcet-smclling  gardt 
no  invisible  hands  to  wait  on  her  at  sut 
It  was  all  hartl,  stem,   uncompromising 
ality.     She  had  to  deal  with  an  imperioii 
sullen,  brutal  master.     Every  body  knew  I 
She  dealt  with  him  n.?  Bessy  had  "Uie  art  i 
dealing  wUh  every  one.     Slie  bore  with  hi 
meekly,  gently,  patiently.     She  strove  to  i 
his  forbearance,  his  respect     She  won  the 
both,  and  more — his  love. 

Yes,  hus  love !     Don't  be  afraid ;  the  Beut 
never  changed  to  Princo  Azor.    Ue  narer  taj 
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among  tho  rose-bushes  sick  to  death,  and 
threatening  to  die  unless  Bc-ttuty  married 
him.  But  at  the  end  of  tho  two  years,  when 
their  contract  was  at  an  end,  and  when  its 
fulfllment  had  given  him  time  to  know  Bessy 
well,  and  to  save  the  (atiier  thronsh  the  chilil, 
he  besought  Bessy  to  remain  with  hitn  in  the 
sanve  capacity,  offering  her  munificont  terms 
and  any  degree  of  liberty  she  required  a» 
regarded  communication  with  her  faiiiiU'. 
Bessy  stared.  She  stayed  two  years ;  sb« 
stayed  three;  alio  staya  there  now,  to  wit- 
ness, if  I  lie. 

Not  alone,  UoweTcr.  It  occurred  to  William 
B.,  junior — the  lad  «ith  the  Wue  eyes  and 
fair  hair — to  grow  up  to  be  a  tall  young  man, 
and  to  fiill  violently  in  lc.7c  with  the  pretty 
little  housekeeper.  It  occurred  to  his  father, 
instead  of  smiting  him  on  the  hip  immediately, 
or  eating  him  up  alive  in  wild  beast  fashion, 
to  tell  him  he  was  a  very  sensible  fellow,  and 
to  incite  Bessy  (we  must  call  her  Beauty 
now)  to  encourage  his  addresiios,  which  in- 
deed, dear  little  puss  I  she  was  nothing  loth 
to  do.  So  Beauty  was  married.  Not  to  the 
Boast,  hut  to  the  Beast's  son ;  and  BeaUty 
and  William  and  the  Beast  all  removed  to  a 
pretty  house  in  the  prettiest  country  near 
London,  where  they  live  to  this  day,  again  to 
witness  if  I  lie. 

T|lft  BMist  is  a  Beast  no  longer.  Every- 
body admits  that  he  is  not  a  Beast  now ; 
some  few  arc  even  doublfid  whether  he  ever 
wan  a  Beast,  lie  carries  on  the  Ursine  Lane 
business  (in  partnership  with  hU  son)  still, 
and  is  a  very  rough-headed  and  rough-voiced 
old  man.  But  the  rough  kernel  and  rough 
integument  are  worn  away  from  his  heart, 
and  he  is  genial  and  jovial  among  his  de- 
pendants. Charitable  in  secret,  ho  had  always 
been,  even  in  bis  most  brutish  times;  and 
you  are  not  to  believe  (for  Braddlescroggs 
talked  nonsense  sometimes  and  he  knew  il) 
that  the  old  housekeeper,  when  she  became 
blind  or  bedridden,  was  sent  adrift  or  to  the 
workhouse;  that  old  John  Simcox  was  not 
allowed  suiT!rient  funds  for  his  pipe  and  his 
glass  (ill  strict  moderation)  at  the  Adnitnd 
Bcnbow;  or  that  the  two  Misses  Simcox, 
when  they  married  at  last  (after  superhuman 
exertions,)  went  dowerless.  No.  The  Btjast 
remembered,  and  was  generous  to  them  all. 


THE  ANGEL'S  STORY. 

Timnron  the  blno  and  froflty  heuvenn, 
CliriKtiuiut  utan  were  sliinini;  briirlic; 

Tbe  (sliHteninj^  lamp*  of  tUa  groal  Citv 
Aliiio«t  Truticliuil  tliiur  K'eniutiijr  li^^ul; 

AliJ  tl(o  winter  snow  win  Ivinji, 
And  llic  wiuter  winds  wura  stalling, 

Long  ugo  one  Christma-t  night. 

Wliilo  from  ovory  lower  and  ("Iflople, 
Peiklinj  bellii  wcro  aounJlng  clear, 

(Never  with  uncli  tones  of  glniinwis, 
Savo  when  Christmas  titno  is  near) 

Ubuv  a  one  thiit  mghl  wru  inorry, 
W'Uu  had  loiioi  Itiraii^ii  idl  llie  year. 


That  night  mw  old  wrouga  forgivoa. 
Friends,  long  parted,  reeonoile  ^ 

Voices,  all  aniiAed  to  laughter, 
Kyea  that,  had  forgot  to  xmilo, 

Aii.\loua  hearts  that  fuarud  tliu  morrow, 
Freed  from  all  their  caros  awhile. 

Bioh  and  poor  felt  the  same  bleiatng 
From  tho  gracioum  aeuon  fall ; 

Joy  and  plenty  in  the  cottage, 
rcnoo  and  feojiting  in  the  hall : 

And  the  voicvs  of  the  children 
Kinging  clear  above  it  ait ! 

Yet  one  houBB  was  dim  and  darkened  ; 

Gloom,  and  sickness,  and  duHpuir 
Abiding  in  tho  gilded  chamber, 

Oliinhing  np  the  marble  miur, 
Stilling  even  the  voico  of  movimiii|[— 

For  a  child  lay  dying  there. 

Silken  ourtaiua  fell  around  him, 
Velvet  citrputH  hushed  the  tread, 

Many  costly  toyn  were  lying, 
All  unhcodod,  by  his  "boa; 

And  his  tangled  golden  ringleta 
Were  on  downy  pillowa  spread. 

All  the  Rkill  of  tho  croot  City 
To  save  that  liitio  life  was  vain ; 

That  little  thread  from  being  broken: 

TImt  fatal  word  from  being  spoken  ; 
Nny,  his  very  mother's  nnin. 

And  the  mighty  love  within  her, 
Conid  not  give  him  health  agam. 

And  she  knelt  there  still  beside  him, 
.Sho  uloue  with  strength  to  smile, 

And  to  proinuio  he  should  aulTer 
No  more  in  a  little  while. 

And  with  mnrmur'd  song  and  story 
The  long  weary  hours  Beguile. 

Suddenly  an  uusccn  Presence 

Checked  thcne  coustaot  mourning  oriM, 
Stilled  the  little  heart's  quick  fluitering, 

Ituised  the  blue  and  woiidermg  eyea, 
Fixed  on  sonto  mysterious  vision, 

Vfiih  a  atartled  awoct  aurprisc 

For  a  radiant  angel  hovered 

Smiling  o"er  tho  little  bed  ; 
M'liite  hi!<  raiment,  from  his  shoaldera 

.Snowy  dove-like  pinions  spreoii. 
And  a  starliico  light  was  shiuing 

In  a  Glory  round  Lis  head. 

Whilo,  with  tender  lovo,  tho  angel, 

I.«auing  o'er  tho  little  nest, 
In  his  nrms  the  sick  child  folding, 

I.«id  hini  peiitly  on  his  breast. 
Sobs  and  wuilings  from  tha  mothtr, 

And  livr  darling  waa  at  rest. 

So  tlie  aneel,  slowly  rising. 

Spread  iiis  wings ;  and,  thronsh  the  al', 
Bore  the  pretty  child,  and  held  him 

On  his  heart  with  loving  care, 
A  rod  branch  of  blooming  rosea 

Placing  softly  by  him  there. 

While  the  child  thus  clinging,  floated 
Towards  the  mansions  of  the  Blest, 

Gn2iQg  from  his  shining  guardian 
To  the  flowers  upon  his  brenst. 

Thus  tho  anijel  spoke,  still  smiUng 
Ob  tlie  little  hoavenlr  gaeat : 
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**  Knoir,  O  little  one  I  that  heaven 
I>oeii  110  earthly  tiling  disdain. 

MAnN  jKKiT  joys  find  lliers  an  echo 
Jast  n»  Miirely  n»  hi.<  puiii ; 

Love,  on  »iirth  »o  foobly  striving, 
Live*  divine  iu  licavcn  again  I 

"  Oaco  in  yonder  town  below  u 

Ian  poor  and  nnrronr  ECroet, 
Dwi'll  u  little  Hickly  orpUau, 

Ceiillo  aid,  or  pity  swuut, 
Ncvrr  Iti  lllu'i  rugj^oil  puthway 

Guided  hia  poor  tuttoriug  fvuL. 

"All  the  striviug  anxious  forethought 
That  should  only  come  with  age, 

Weiiflicil  upon  hi»  baby  spirit, 
Sliowud  liiin  noon  liTe'*  sternctt  page  ; 

Qririi  VVaut  wag  hi*  nume,  aud  iSorruw 
Wos  his  ouly  hcritiigo  ! 

"  All  Coo  ireak  for  cliUdish  paBlimes 

Drearily  the  hours  ipend  ; 
On  hi«  handii  eo  small  and  trembling 

LeoDint;  his  poor  aching  head, 
Or,  tlirough  durk  uiid  puiiifiil  hoara, 

LyiiiK  tilcL'plcss  on  no  bed. 

"  Drenminir  stranire  and  longing  fancies 

or  cool  foreitta  far  away  ; 
Droaina  of  rosy  happy  children, 

Laughing  merrily  ut  piny  ; 
Comine  home  throitgh  grewn  lanes,  baariog 

Trnilicg  bmnche*  of  witite  Mny. 

"  Scarce  a  elimpue  of  the  bine  beaveui 
Gleamed  al>uve  the  narrow  atreut, 
And  the  sultry  uir  ol'  Summer 

(That  yon  Mlled  ko  warm  and  sweet,) 
Fercretl  the  poor  Orphan,  dwelling 

In  the  crowded  alley's  neat. 

"  One  bright  day,  with  feeble  footalepe 
Slowly  fonb  he  dared  to  cruwl, 

Tliruuih  ilio  crowded  city's  pathways, 
Till  he  rnnehed  a  garden- wall ; 

Where  'mid  princely  hnlls  ond  mansions 
Stood  the  lordliest  of  all. 

"  There  wero  tree*  with  giant  branches 
Velvet  glades  where  shadows  hide  ; 

Thcru  were  oparklinc  foiinljiins  glancing, 
Flowers  whose  rich  Inxariant  pride 

Wafted  a  breath  of  precious  perfume 
To  the  child  who  stood  ontside. 

"  He  against  the  gate  of  iron 
Pressed  liia  wan  and  wiAtful  face, 

Oozing  with  nn  awe  struck  pleasure 
At  tno  glories  of  the  place  ; 

Never  had  his  fairest  day-dream 
Shone  with  half  such  wondrous  grace. 

"Yon  were  playing  iu  that  garden, 

Throwliii;  Dlossoins  in  the  air. 
And  Innghing  when  the  polnlti  floated 

Downward  on  your  ffifdon  hair  : 
And  the  fond  eves  wiitchiiiK  o'er  yon, 
And  the  snlenifoar  opreod  before  yoo, 

Told,  a  Uouso'a  IIotMS  was  there. 

"When  your  aerranta,  tirod  of  seeing 
Hi»  pale  face  of  want  and  woe, 

Tumlnir  to  the  rajperl  Orjilinn. 
Uavo  him  coin,  anit  ba<io  hini  co. 

Down  Ipa  cheeks  so  thin  and  wasted. 
Bitter  teora  bogoo  to  flow. 

•'But  that  look  of  childiah  sorrow 
On  y>  <ur  tander  ycnog  haart  fell, 
If 
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And  yon  pluok«.l  the 

From  the  tr^ 
Pa-t^ing  them  ' 

With  the  gonuu  m  r 


>fld«at  form 

io  well, 

-icrn  prating, 
,    ForeweUr 


«'  DnxzJed,  by tTio  fragrant  treaaure 
An^ne  gentle  voice  he  beard, 

tu  ib^^oor  tbrlom  boy'a  spirit, 
,_,.  .■„  B]fppinj>  Seraph  alirred  ; 

1(1  he  olnsped  the  flowers, 
ijvart  the  loving  word. 


"  So  he  crept  to  hia  poor  garret, 
Poor  no  more,  bat  rich  and  britrht ; 

dreams  of  (diiMliuud- 
Love,  an 


For  the  holy  di 

nd  Rust,  and  IIotH),  and  Ligh^— 
Floated  round  the  Orphan  n  pillow 


Through  the  starry  summer  night. 

"  Day  dawned,  yet  the  vision  laatcd  ; 

All  too  weak  to  rise  he  lay ; 
Did  he  dream  that  none  spoke  bonliljr — 

All  were  strangely  kind  that  day  F 
Yen  ;  iic  thought  hia  Ircoaurod  ruaoa 

Must  have  cnanned  all  ills  awaj'. 

"  And  he  smiled,  though  they  wore  Ikdlog; 

One  by  one  their  leaves  were  shod  ; 
'Such  bright  things  could  never  perish, 

They  would  bloom  again,'  he  said. 
When  the  next  doy's  sun  had  risen. 

Child  and  flowers  both  were  dmui. 

"Know,  dear  litUo  arw  ;  our  Tntlior 

Dues  no  gentle  der 
And  in  lieartM  thut  1. 

Still  all  tender  tho  ; 
Lox-e  on  tho  cold  ear: 

Lives  divine  and  I" 

Thus  the  angel  eesaod,  and  irantly 

O'er  his  little  burtli  ■■   '•   •  •  • 
While  the  child  gaze  '  Iniug 

Loving  eyes  that  o'. 
To  tho  bloo'minif  roscs  by  him, 

Wondering  what  that  my-stery  meant 

Then  tlio  radiant  un);el  answered. 
And  with  holy  meaniniT  smiled; 

"  Ere  your  ttn.fer,  loving  spirit 
Sin  and  Iho  hnrd  world  defiled, 

MerjT'  gave  me  leave  to  seek  you  j 
I  woa  once  tliat  lit  Ja  child  T' 


THE  SQIHRR'S  STORY. 

Ix  the  year  scTcntecn  hundred  and  iiixtj* 
nine,  the  litMc  town  of  Barford  was  thrown 
into  a  stnti'  of  great  excitement  by  the  Intel- 
ligcnre  Ihat  a  gi-ntlpmnn  (and  "  quite  tho 
gcntlctnnn,"  said  the  landlord  of  the  Oeorgs 
Inn),  hnd  hwn  looking  at  Mr.  Clavenng's  old 
hou.se.  Thi.s  house  wast  neither  in  the  town 
nor  in  the  counlrv.  It  stood  on  the  oiilskirti 
of  Barrord,  on  the  road-side  leading  to  Derby. 
The  la.*!!  occupant  had  been  a  Mr.  Clavcring^ 
a  Northumlicrland  gentleman  of  good  faiml; 
— who  had  come  to  live  in  Barford  when  fci 
was  but  a  younger  son  ;  hut  when  some  elder 
branrhcs  of  the  family  died,  he  had  returned 
to  take  poBSc'Ssidn  of  the  family  estate.  Tht 
house  of  whieh  I  sjuak  was  called  the  Whitt 
House,  from  fta  being  covered  with  a  greyish 
kind  of  stucco.    It  had  a  good  garden  to  tba 
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bnQ^  and  Mr.  Clavering  had  built  capital 
stables,  with  wh.it  were  then  considiTLsl  the 
latest  improvements.  The  point  of  giioij 
Btabling  was  I'Xpected  to  let  the  house,  as  it 
was  In  a  hunting  county ;  otherwise  it  hud 
few  recommendations.  There  were  many 
bed-rooms ;  some  entered  throilgU  others, 
eTcn  to  the  number  of  five,  lending  one  bc- 
jond  the  other ;  several  sitting-rtioins  of  the 
small  and  poky  kind,  wainacoltcd  round  with 
wood,  and  then  painted  a  heavy  slate  colour; 
one  goad  ditiing-rooin,  and  a  drawing-room 
over  it,  both -looking  into  tlio  garden,  with 
pleasant  bow-windows. 

Such  was  the  accommodation  ofTered  by 
the  White  House.  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  tempting  to  strangers,  though  the  good 
people  of  Barford  nither  piqued  themselves 
on  it,  as  the  largest  house  in  the  town ;  and 
u  a  house  in  which  "  townspeople"  and 
"county  people"  had  often  met  at  Mr. 
Glavering's  friendly  dinners.  To  appreciate 
thin  circumstance  of  pleasant  recollection,  you 
Ehouid  have  lived  some  years  in  a  little  coun- 
try town,  surrounded  by  gentlemen's  Sea^S. 
You  would  then  understand  how  a  bow  or  a 
courtesy  from  a  member  of  a  county  family 
elevates  the  individuals  who  receive  it  almost 
as  much,  in  their  own  eyes,  as  the  pair  of 
blue  parters  fringed  with  silver  did  Jlr.  Biok- 
crstati's  ward.  They  trip  lightly  on  air  for  a 
whole  day  afterwards.  Now  Mr.  Clavering 
was  gone,  where  could  town  and  county 
mingle? 

I  mention  these  thing-s  that  you  tnny  have 
an  idea  of  the  desirability  ol  the  letting  of 
the  White  House  in  the  Bnrfordites'  imagina- 
tion ;  and  to  make  the  lui.xturo  thick  and 
Blab,  you  must  add  for  yourselves  the  bustle, 
the  mystery,  and  the  importance  which  every 
little  event  either  causes  or  assumes  in  a 
small  town  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  no 
wonder  to  you  that  twenty  ragged  little 
urchins  accompanied  "  the  gentleman"  afore- 
said to  the  door  of  the  White  House ;  and 
that,  although  he  was  above  an  hour  inspect- 
ing it  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Junes,  the 
agent's  clerk,  thirty  more  had  joined  Ihcm- 
Belves  on  to  the  wondering  crowd  before  his 
exit,  and  awaited  audi  crumbs  of  intelligence 
08  they  coutd  gather  before  they  were  threat- 
ened or  whipped  out  of  hearing  distance 
Presently  out  came  "  the  gentleman"  and  the 
lawyer's  clerk.  The  latter  was  speaking  s.s 
he  followed  the  former  over  the  threshold. 
The  gentleman  was  tall,  well-dressed,  himd- 
snmt; ;  but  there  was  a  sinister,  cold  look  in 
his  quick-glancing,  light  blue  eye,  which  a 
keen  observer  might  not  have  liked.  There 
were  no  keen  observers  among  the  l>oy.«, 
and  ill-conditioned  gaping  girla  But  they 
stood  too  no.ir  •  inconveniently  cloiw ;  and 
the  gentleman,  lifting  up  his  right  Imnd,  in 
which  he  carried  a  short  riding  whip,  dealt 
one  or  two  sharp  blows  to  the  neanst,  with 
A  look  of  savage  enjoyment  on  his  face  ns  they 
moved  away  whimpering  and  crying.     An  in- 


stant after,  his  expression  of  countenance  had 
changed. 

"  Here!"  said  he,  drawing  out  a  handful  of 
money,  partly  silver,  partly  copper,  an<li  throw- 
ing it  into  the  inid.st  of  them.  "  Si-rainbic 
for  it]  fight  it  out,  my  lads!  come  this  afttr- 
noon,  at  three,  to  the  George,  and  I'll  throw 
you  out  some  more."  So  tlie  boys  hurrah«l 
for  him  as  he  walked  off  with  the  agent's  clerk. 
He  chuckled  to  hirascH  as  over  a  jileiisant 
thought  "  I'll  have  some  fun  with  those 
bds,"  he  said ;  "  I'll  teach  'cm  to  come  prowl- 
ing ajid  prying  about  me.  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do.  I'll  make  the  money  so  hot  in  the 
flre-sbovcl  that  it  shall  burn  their  fingers., 
You  come  and  see  the  faces  and  the  howl- 
ing. I  sh-all  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
d^me  with  rne  at  two;  and  by  that  time  I 
lAay  have  made  up  my  mind  about  tlie 
hou^o. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  agent's  clerk,  agreed  to  come 
to  the  George  at  two,  but,  somehow,  he  had 
a  distaste  for  his  entertainer.  Mr.  Jones  would 
not  like  to  have  said,  even  to  himself,  that  a 
man  with  a  purse  full  of  money,  wlio  kept 
many  horse.<»,  and  spoke  familiarly  of  noble- 
men— above  alt,  who  thought  of  taking  the 
White  House — could  be  anything  Inrt  a  gi.-ntlc- 
man ;  but  still  the  uneasy  wonder  as  to  who 
this  Mr.  Hobinson  Higgins  could  be,  filled  the 
clerk's  mind  long  after  Mr.  Iliggins,  Mr.  Hig- 
gins's  servants,  and  .Mr.  Iliggins's  stud,  had 
tnken  posscs.sion  of  the  White  House. 

The  White  House  was  re-stuccocd  (this 
time  of  a  pale  yellow  colour),  and  put  into 
thorough  repair  by  the  accommi>datiiig  and 
delighted  landlord ;  while  his  tenant  seemed 
inclined  to  spend  any  amount  of  money  on 
internal  decorations,  which  were  showy  and 
effective  in  their  character,  enough  to  make 
the  White  House  a  nine  davs'  wonder  to  the 
good  people  of  Barford.  The  »la!e-colourcd 
paints  became  pink,  and  were  picked  out 
gold ;  the  old  fashioned  bannisters  were  re- 
placed by  newly  pilt  onesj  but  above  all,  the 
litables  were  a  sight  to  be  acca.  Since  the 
daya  of  the  Roman  Emperor  never  was  there 
such  provision  made  for  the  care,  the  comfort, 
and  the  health  of  horses.  But  every  one 
said  it  was  no  wonder,  when  they  were  led 
through  Barford,  covered  up  to  their  cyos, 
but  curving  their  arched  aad  delicate  necks, 
and  prancing  with  E<hart  high  steps,  in  re- 
pressed eagerness.  Only  one  groom  came 
with  them;  yet  they  required  the  care  of 
three  men.  Mr.  Higgins,  however,  preferred 
engaging  two  lad*  out  of  Barford;  nnd  Bar- 
ford highly  approved  of  his  preference.  Not 
only  was  it  kind  and  thou^jhtful  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  loungii.g  lads  themselves, 
but  they  were  receiving  such  a  training  in 
Mr.  Iliggins'  stables  as  might  Jit  them  for 
Poncaatcr  or  Newmarket.  The  district  of 
Derbyshire  in  which  Barford  wa.s  situated, 
was  too  close  to  Leiees'tershire  not  to  support 
a  hunt  and  a  pack  of  hoiuids.  The  master 
of   the  hounds   was   a    cer'.au\  €>\x  ^ssv^ 
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Manlcr,  who  was  aut  a  huntjiman  aui  iiullut. 
He  rocoijurcd  a  man  bj  "  the  length  of  his 
fork,"  not  by  the  expression  of  bi»  eounte- 
naneo,  or  the  shape  of  his  head.  But  as  Sir 
Harrj-  was  -wont  to  observe,  there  was  jsuA 
a  thia^  ax  too  long  a  fork,  m  hi.s  approbation 
van  withheld  until  he  had  Men  a  man  on 
horseback  ;  and  if  his  scat  tlierc  was  square 
and  oa.sr.  his  hand  light,  and  his  coura^ 
good,  Sir  Harry  hailed  nim  as  a  brother. 

Mr.  Hig-gins  attended  the  first  meet  of  the 
(tcason,  not  as  a  suWrilxT  but  as  an  amateur. 
The  Barford  huntsmen  piqued  themsolvea  on 
their  bold  riding;  and  their  knuwU-dgu  of 
the  country  came  by  nataro ;  yet  this  new 
Btrange  man,  whom  nobody  knew,  woa  in  «t 
the  death  sitting  on  his  horse,  both  wpll 
breatlicd  and  ealm,  without  a  hair  turned  on 
the  sleek  skin  of  the  latter,  supremely  id- 
dressing  the  old  huntsman  as  he  hacked  otf 
the  tail  of  the  fox ;  and  he,  the  old  man,  who 
w»8  testy  even  under  Sir  Harry's  .slightest 
rebuke,  and  flew  out  on  any  member  of  tlte 
hunt  that  dared  to  utter  a  word  against  his 
sixty  years'  experience  as  stable-boy.  groom, 
poacher,  and  what  not ;  he,  old  I.saae  Wonno- 
ley,  woa  m.-eTtly  listening  to  the  wisdum  of 
this  stranger,  only  now  and  then  giA"ing  one 
of  his  quick,  up-turning,  cunning  glances, 
not  unlike  the  snarp  o'cr-conny  looks  of  the 
poor  dceeascd  Reynard,  round  whom  the 
hounds  were  howling,  unadmonished  by  the 
short  whin,  which  was  now  tucked  into 
Wormcley  g  well-woru  {xx-kct.  When  Sir 
Hairy  rode  into  the  copse — full  of  dead 
brushwood  and  wet  tangled  grass — and  was 
followed  by  the  members  of  the  hunt,  as 
one  by  one  they  cantered  past,  Mr.  Higgins 
took  off  his  cap  and  bowed — half  deferentially, 
half  insolently — with  a  lurking  smile  in  tfic 
comer  of  his  eve  at  the  discomfited  looks 
of  one  or  two  or  the  laggards.  '» A  famous 
run,  sir,"  said  Sir  Harry.  "The  first  time 
you  have  bunted  in  our  country,  but  1  hope 
we  shall  sec  you  often." 

"  I  hope  to  become  a  member  of  the  hunt, 
BIT,"  (wia  Mr.  Higgins. 

"  Most  happy — proud,  I'm  sure,  to  receive 
80  daring  a  rider  among  us.  Yon  took  the 
Croppcr-Oate,  I  fancy ;  while  some  of  our 
friends  here" — scowling  at  one  or  two  cow- 
ards by  the  way  of  finishing  his  speech. 
"  Allow  me  to  intn)ducc  myjtclf— master  of 
the  hounds"  he  fumbled  m  his  waistcoat 
pocket  for  the  cai-d  on  which  his  name  was 
formally  inscribed.  "  Some  of  onr  friends 
here  we  kind  enough  to  come  home  with 
me  to  dinner;  might  I  ask  for  tlio  honour?" 

"  My  name  ia  Higgins,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger, bowing  tow.  "  r  am  only  lately  come 
to  occupy  the  White  House  at  Barford,  and 
I  have  not  as  yet  presented  my  letters  of  in- 
troduction." 

"Hang  it!"  replied  Sir  Harry;  "a  man 

with  a  seat  tike  vours,  and  that  good  brush 

in  your  hand,  might  ride  up  to  any  door  iu 

the  covnty  (I  am  a.  Lctceatershire.  man !),  and 
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be  n  welcome  guest.  Mr.  Higgins,  I  idiall 
be  proud  to  beeoma  better  acquainted  with 
you  over  my  dinner  table." 

Mr.  Higgins  knew  pretty  well  how  to  im- 
prove the   ai^nfliutuncc   thus  begun.      He 
could  sing  a  good  song,  tell  a  good  stoi 
and  was  well  up  in  practical  Jokes;  wii 
plenty  of  that   keen    worldly  scn«.e,  which' 
seeBB  like  an   instinct   in   some   men,  and 
wJfich  in  this  cose  ta'ight  him  on  whom 
tnight  play  oflf  such  jokes    with  impnnv 
from  their  rese.ntmcut,  and  wjth  a  sccorii 
of    applause    from    the    more     botsteroi 
vehement,   or  prosjxjrous.    At  the  end 
twelve  months  Mr-  Robinson  Higgins  wi 
out-and-out,  the   most   popular  member 
Barford  hunt ;  had  beaten  all  the  others 
a  couple  of  lengths,  as  his  first  patron.  Si  ^ 
Harry,  ob-served   one  evening,  when   thcj 
were  Just  leaving  the  dinner-table  of  an  old 
hunting  squire  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Because,  yon  know,"  said  Squire  Heam, 
holding  Sir  Harr}-  by  the  button — "  I  mean, 
you  see,  this  young  spoik  Is  looking  swcit 
npnn  Catherine ;  and  she's  a  good  girl,  and 
w-ill  have  ten  thousand  jxiunds  down  the  day 
she's  uarriedi  by  her  mother's  will;  and — 
excuse  me,  Sir  if  arry — but  I  .tbould  not  like 
my  girl  to  throw  herself  awnr." 

Though  Sir  Harry  hud  a  i  fw-fo! 

him,  and  but  the  curly  and  .  i  of 

new  moon  to  take  it  in,  his  kind  liuirt  w: 
so  much  touched  by   Squire  Hcani's  trei 
bling,  tearful  anxietv,  that  he  stopped,  am 
turned  back   into  tfic   dining-room  to  tmyi 
wirh  more  os.<everations  tlian  I  care  to  giv 

"  My  good  Squire,  I  may  say,  I  know  t" 
man  pretty  well  by  this  time;  and  a  ber 
fellow    never    cxi.stcd.     If    I    had    twcn 
dnughters,  he  should  have  the  pick  of  them, 

Squire  Heam  never  thought  of  a.^'king  t 

? rounds  for  his  old  friend's  opinion  of  y^ 
liggina;  it  had  been  given  with  too  muc' 
earnestness  for  any  doubts  to  cross  the  old 
man's  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  its 
being  well  founded.     Mr.  Hearn  wa»  not 
doubter  or  a  thinker,  or  susiiicious  by  natui 
it  was  simply  his  love  for  Catherine,  his  or 

child,  that  prompted  his  anxiety  in  this  co , 

and  offer  what  Sir  Horry  had  said,  the  old 
man  could  totter  with  an  cosy  mind,  though 
not  with  verj-  steady  legs,  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  his  bonny  blu.shing  daughter 
Catherine  and  Mr.  Higgins  stood  cloDe  tO^H 
gcther  on  the  hearth-rug — lie  whispcrins^l 
she  listening  with  downcast  eyes.  She 
looked  so  happy,  so  like  her  dead  inotlier  had 
looked  when  the  Squire  was  a  young  man, 
thot  all  his  thought  was  how  to  please  her 
most.  His  son  and  heir  was  about  to  ha 
married,  and  bring  his  wife  to  live  with 
Squire  ;  Barford  nnd  the  White  House  iri 
not  distant  an  hour's  ride ;  nnd,  even  as  th 
thoughts  pa-ssed  through  his  mind,  he  asdci 
Mr.  Higgins  if  he  could  not  stay  all  nigh 
the  young  moon  wa«  already  set — the  ro 
would  be  dork — and   Catherine  looked  vp 


>  old 

lot^H 

on^l^l 
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with  a  pretty  ansicty,  which,  howcycr,  had 
not  much  doubt  in  it,  for  tlic  answer. 

With  fvcrv  encouragement  of  this  kind 
from  the  old  Squire,  it  took  evcrjbodj'ratlier 
by  surprise  when  one  morning  it  was  discov- 
ered that  MUs  Cutlicrine  I^'arn  was  missing; 
and  when,  according  to  tlic  usual  fashion  m 
•uch  cases,  a  note  was  found,  sajing  that  she 
Itad  eloped  with  "  the  mem  of  Ikt  heart,^  and 
gone  to  Gretna  Green,  no  one  could  imaffrao 
why  she  could  not  quietly  have  »topi)c<l  at 
home  and  been  married  in  the  jjarish  cliui-ch. 
She  had  alwa}'s  been  a  roTnantic,  sentimen- 
tal girl;  very  pretty,  and  very  affectionate, 
and  very  much  spoiled,  and  very  much  want- 
ing in  common  aensc.  Her  indulgent  father 
Wfts  dccplj'  hurt  at  this  want  of  confidence 
La  his  ncver-vaiying  affection  ;  but  when  his 
son  came,  hot  with  indignation  from  the 
Boj-onct's  (his  future  father-in-law's  house, 
where  every  furm  of  law  and  ceremony  was 
to  Bcoompauy  his  own  impending  marriage,} 
Squire  Ileani  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  yonnij 
couple  \<nth  imploring  cogency,  and  protested 
that  it  was  a  picco  of  spirit  in  hU  daughter, 
which  ho  admired  and  was  proud  of.  How- 
ever, it  ended  with  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hearn's 
declaring  that  he  and  his  wife  would  liave 
nothing  to  do  with  hia  eister  and  her  hus- 
band. '*  W.iit  till  you've  seen  him,  Nat !"  said 
I  tljc  old  Squire,  trembling  with  his  distressful 
anticipations  of  family  dtscord,  "  He's  an  ex- 
cuse for  any  girl.  Only  ask  Sir  Harry's 
opiiiiiH)  of  nim."  "  Confound  Sir  Horry  ! 
So  that  a  man  sifa  his  horse  well.  Sir  Harry 
cares  nnthiiig  about  anything  else.  WTio  is 
this  man — this  fellow  ?  Wicre  docs  he  come 
from  P  What  are  his  means?  AVho  arc  hU 
family  ?" 

"Ho  comc«  from  the  south — Surrey  or 
Somersetshire,  I  forget  wliich  ;  and  he  pays 
his  way  well  and  liberally.  There's  not  a 
tradesmtm  in  Barford  but  nays  he  cares  no 
move  for  money  than  for  water ;  he  spenda 
like  a  prince,  Nat.  I  don't  know  who  his 
family  arc,  but  ho  seals  with  a  coat  of  ann-s, 
whirfi  may  tell  you  if  you  want  to  know, — 
and  ho  goes  regularly  to  collect  hi«  rents 
from  his  estates  m  the  south.  Oh,  Nat!  if 
you  wouhJ  but  be  fi'iendly,  I  fihouM  he  as 
well  picosed  with  Kitty's  marriage  o-s  ajiy 
father  in  the  conntn-." 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Hearn  gloomed,  and  mut- 
tered an  o;ith  or  two  to  himself.  The  poor 
old  father  wo-h  rcaiuiig  the  consequences  of 
his  weak  indulgence  to  l\h  two  children. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Heam  kept  apart 
from  Catherine  and  her  husband  ;  and  Squire 
Henrn  diirst  never  ask  them  to  Levison  Hall, 
thiiugh  it  was  his  own  house.  Indeed,  he 
■tole  awny  as  if  he  were  a  culprit  wht-ncvcr 
he  went  to  visit  the  White  House  ;  and  if  he 
p«ase<l  a  iiight  there,  he  was  fain  to  equivocate 
whc-n  he  returned  lioine  the  next  day ;  an 
^i^nivocav'on  which  wa.H  well  interpreted  by 
the  surly,  proud  Nathanii  1.  But  the  younger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ueorn  were  the  only  people 


who  did  not  visit  at  the  '^^'^litc  Ho'ue.  Mr, 
and  irra.  Higgiiis  were  decidedly  more  popu- 
lar than  their  brother  and  aistcr-in-law.  Sho 
made  a  very  pretty  sweet-tempered  hostess, 
and  her  education  bad  not  been  sueh  as  to 
make  her  intolerant  of  any  want  of  refine- 
ment in  the  associates  who  gathered  round 
her  husband.  She  had  gentle  smiles  for 
towns-people  aa  well  as  country  people ;  and 
unconsciou-sly  played  an  admirable  second  in 
her  husband's  project  of  making  himself 
universally  popular. 

But  there  is  some  one  to  make  iU-nafurcd 
remarks,  and  draw  ill-natured  conclusions 
from  very  simple  premises,  in  every  place; 
tipd  in  Barford  this  bird  of  ill-omen  was  a 
Mias  Pratt.  She  did  not  hunt — so  Mr.  Hig- 
gisa's  admirable  riding  did  not  call  out  her 
adn^nition.  She  did  uot  drink — so  the  well- 
selected  wines,  so  lavishly  disiicnscd  among 
hia  guests,  could  never  mollify  Misa  Pratt. 
She  could  not  bear  comic  songa,  or  buffo 
stories — so,  in  that  way,  her  approbation 
was  imiirepiable.  And  these  three  secrets 
of  popularity  constituted  Mr.  lliggiiis's  great 
charm.  Mlss  Pratt  sat  and  watched.  Her 
face  looked  immovcably  grave  at  the  end  of 
any  of  Mr.  Higgins's  best  stories ;  but  there 
was  a  keen,  needle-like  glance  of  her  un- 
winking little  eyes,  which  Mr.  Higgius  felt 
rather  than  saw,  and  which  made  him  shiver, 
even  on  a  hot  dav,  when  it  fell  upon  him. 
Misa  Pratt  was  a  Sissciitcr,  and,  to  propitiate 
tlus  female  Mordecai,  Mr.  Higgins  asked  the 
dissenting  minister  whose  services  she  at- 
tended to  dinner;  kept  himself  and  his  com- 
pany in  good  order;  gave  a  handsome  dona- 
tion to  the  poor  of  the  chapel.  AU  in  vain 
—Miss  Prutt  stirred  not  a  muscle  more  of 
her  face  towards  gracioasnesis ;  and  Mr,  Hig- 
gins was  conscious  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
open  efforts  to  captivate  Mr.  Davis,  there 
was  a  secret  influence  on  the  other  side, 
throwing  in  doubts  and  su-spicions,  and  evil 
interpretations  of  all  ho  said  or  did.  Miss 
Pratt,  the  little  plain  old  maid,  living  on 
eighty  pounds  a  year,  was  the  thorn  in  the 
popular  .\fr.  Higgins's  side,  although  she  hud 
never  spoken  ono  uncivil  word  to  him ;  in- 
deed, on  the  contrary,  had  treated  him  with 
a  stiff  and  elaborate  civility. 

The  thorn. — the  griuf  to  Mrs.  Higgins  was 
this.  They  had  no  children  !  Oh  !  how  she 
would  Rtind  and  cn^  the  careless  busy  mo- 
tion of  half-a-dozcn  children ;  and  then,  when 
observed,  move  on  with  a  deep,  deep  sigh  of 
yearning  regret.     But  it  was  as  well. 

It  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Higgins  was  re- 
markably careful  of  his  health.  He  ate,  drank, 
took  exercise,  rested,  by  some  secret  rules  of 
bis  own  ;  occasionnlly  bursting  into  an  excess, 
it  is  true,  hut  only  on  rare  occasions — such 
as  when  he  returned  from  visiting  his  estates 
in  the  south,  and  collecting  his  rents.  That 
unusual  exertion  iind  fatigue — for  there  were 
no  stage  coaches  within  forty  miles  ofHarford, 
and  he,  like  most  countrj  ^e.o,l\ws>sLVi  ^^  'Co*. 
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day,  would  have  preferred  riding  if  there  had 
been — seemed  to  require  some  strange  excess 
to  compensate  for  it ;  and  rumours  went 
through  the  town,  that  he  shut  himself  up, 
and  drank  enormously  for  some  days  after  hu 
return.  But  no  one  was  admitted  to  these  or> 
gies. 

One  daj — they  remembered  it  well  after- 
wards — the  hounds  met  not  far  from  the  town : 
and  the  fox  was  found  in  a  part  of  the  wild 
heath,  which  was  beginning  to  be  enclosed  by 
a  few  of  the  more  wealthy  towns-people,  who 
were  desirous  of  building  themselves  houses 
rather  more  in  the  country  than  those  they 
had  hitherto  lived  in.  Among  these  the  prin- 
cipal was  a  Mr.  Dudgeon,  the  attorney  of  Bar- 
ford,  and  the  agent  for  all  the  county  families 
about  The  firm  of  IDudgcon  had  managed 
the  leases,  the  marriage  settlements,  and  the 
will.5,  of  the  neighbourhood  for  generations. 
Mr.  Dudgeon's  father  had  the  responsibility 
of  collecting  the  land-owner's  rents  just  as  the 
present  Mr.  Dudgeon  had  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak  :  and  as  his  son  and  his  son's  son  have 
done  since.  Their  business  was  an  hereditary 
estate  to  them  ;  and  with  something  of  the  old 
feudal  feeling,  was  mixed  a  kind  of  proud  hu- 
mility at  their  position  towards  the  squires 
whose  family  secrets  they  had  mastered,  and 
the  mysteries  of  whose  fortunes  and  estates 
w^ere  better  known  to  the  Messrs.  Dudgeon 
than  to  themselves. 

Mr.  John  Dudgeon  had  built  himself  a  house 
on  Wildbury  Heath ;  a  mere  cottage,  as  he 
called  it ;  but  though  only  two  stories  high, 
it  spread  out  far  and  wide,  and  work-people 
from  Di-rby  had  been  sent  for  on  purpose  to 
make  the  inside  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
gardens  too  were  exquisite  in  arrangement,  if 
not  very  extensive ;  and  not  a  flower  was 
grown  in  them  but  of  the  rarest  species.  It 
must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  mortification 
to  the  owner  of  this  dainty  place  when,  on 
the  day  of  which  I  speak,  the  fox,  after  a  long 
race,  (luring  which  he  had  described  a  circle 
of  many  miles,  took  refuge  in  the  garden ;  but 
Mr.  Dudgeon  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter 
when  a  gentleman  hunter,  with  the  careless 
insolence  of  the  squires  of  those  days  and 
that  place,  rode  across  the  velvet  lawn,  and 
tapping  at  the  window  of  the  dining-room 
with  his  whip  handle,  asked  permission — no  I 
that  is  not  it — rather,  informed  Mr.  Dudgeon 
of  their  intention — to  enter  his  garden  in  a 
body,  and  have  the  fox  unearthed.  Mr.  Dud- 
geon compelled  himself  to  smile  assent,  with 
the  grace  of  a  masculine  Griselda ;  and  then 
he  hastily  gave  orders  to  have  all  that  the 
house  afforded  of  provision  set  out  for  lunch- 
con,  guessing  rightly  enough  that  six  hours' 
run  would  give  even  homely  fare  an  accepta- 
ble welcome.  He  bore  without  wincing  the 
entrance  of  the  dirty  boots  into  his  exquisitely 
clean  rooms ;  he  only  felt  grateful  for  the 
care  with  wlili^U  Mv.  Il\5,wm5i  stvolc  about, 
laboriously  ana  iiovsc\v:sAy  \v.o\\\\^  oiv  VW  W^ 
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of  his  toes,  as  he  reconnoitred  the  rooms  witb 
a  curious  eye. 

"  I'm  going  to  build  a  house  myself^  Du<l- 
geon ;  and,  vpoa  my  word,  I  don't  think  I 
could  take  a  wMcr  model  than  yours." 

"  Oh  I  lay  poor  cottage  would  be  too  sraol 
to  afiTord  any  hints  for  such  a  bouse  as  ran 
wouUl  ivish  to  build,  lUr.  Higgins,"  replied  Mr. 
Du^eon,  gently  rubbing  his  hands  neverthe- 
less  at  the  compliment 
'^  "  Not  at  all !  not  at  all !  Let  mc  see.  Toa 
have  dining-room,  drawing-room*" — he  hesi- 
tated, and  Mr.  Dudgeon  filled  up  the  blank  u 
he  expected. 

"  Four  sitting-rooms  and  the  bed-rooas. 
But  allow  me  to  show  you  over  the  house.  I 
confess  I  took  some  pains  in  arranging  it,  acJ. 
though  far  smaller  than  what  you  would  re- 
quire, it  may  nevertheless,  afibrd  you  kbc 
hints." 

So  they  left  the  eating  gentlemen  with 
their  mouths  and  their  plates  quite  full,  ar.d 
the  scent  of  the  fox  overpowering  that  of  the 
hasty  rashers  of  ham ;  and  they  can.-fu'.ly 
inspected  all  the  ground-floor  rooms.  Thca 
Mr.  Dudgeon  said: 

"  If  you  aPB  not  tired,  Mr.  Wiggins — it  ii 
rather  my  hobby,  so  you  must  puJI  me  up  if 
you  are — we  win  go  up  stairs  and  I  will  ariow 
you  my  sanctum. 

Mr.  Dudgeon's  sanctum  was  (he  centre 
room,  over  the  poich,  which  formed  a  bal- 
cony, and  w^hich  was  carefully  fi\kd  with 
choice  flowers  in  pots.  Inside,  there  were  all 
kinds  of  elegant  contrivances  for  hiding  ih« 
real  strength  of  all  the  boxes  and  ciiests 
required  by  the  particular  nature  of  Mr. 
Dud^'eon's  business;  for  althou;;li  his  office 
was  m  Barford,  he  kept  (as  he  informed  Mr. 
Ili^gins)  what  was  the  most  valuable  here, 
as  being  safer  than  an  office  which  was  loL-ki-d 
up  and  left  every  night  But,  as  Mr.  Hi^jnrj 
reminded  him  with  a  sly  poke  in  the  side, 
when  next  they  met,  his  own  house  was  not 
over  secure.  A  fortnight  after  the  gentl* 
man  of  the  Barford  hunt  lunched  there,  Mr. 
Dudgeon's  strong-box,  in  his  sanctum  up- 
stairs,  with  the  mysterious  spring  bolt  to  the 
window  invented  by  himself,  and  the  s«r*t 
of  which  was  only  known  to  the  inventor  mJ 
a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  whoa 
he  had  proudly  shown  it; — this  strong-boi, 
containing  the  collected  Christinas  rents  of 
half-a-dozen  landlords,  (there  wa.-*  then  w 
bank  nearer  than  Derby,)  was  rifled ;  and  il« 
secretly  rich  Mr.  Dudgeon  had  to  slop  hii  I 
agent  in  his  purchases  of  paintings  by  FleEis!'.  ' 
artists,  because  the  money  was  required  lo 
make  good  the  misuns^  rentb. 

The  Dogberries  and  Verges  of  those  d»T4 
were  quite  incapable  of  obtaining  any  o'ue  *»r 
the  robber  or  robbers;  and  lhou'»li  ..i:e  vf 
two  vagrants  were  taken  up  and  br.ur: 
before  Mr.  Dunover  and  Mr.  Ili-'Tj^s  vs 
magistriites  who  usually  attended  inTuv-tr- 
room  at  Barford,  there  was  no  ov'.-'ii-i 
\V^i>^^\V  ».^vo»4.  vticm,  and  after  ^  Mv^fc  >.! 
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nights'  danuice  in  the  lock-ups  tlicy  were  set 
Hi  liberty.  But  it  bconrno  ii  «t,iiidin«;  joke 
witti  Mt.  Hij^giiis  to  Mr.  Dndjrcon,  from  time 
to  lime,  wliL-ihtT  he  fould  recoiuinend  him  a 
place  of  wifcty  for  his  valiii4)Je»;  or,  if  he  haii 
tnadi>  atiy  more  inveiitlotia  [jitclv  for  securing 
houses  from  robbers. 

About  tno  yeJir.H  nftur  llii.<  tirao^abont 
Bfiven  yews  after  3Ir.  Iliggins  had  beeft  mar- 
ried— one  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  D.ivis  was 
sitting-  rt'iidin^  Ihe  news  in  the  ooJR'e-rooTa 
of  the  George-inn.  He  belonged  to  a  club  of 
gentlemen  who  met  there  occjiioiially  to  piny 
at  wiiiKl,  to  read  what  few  Hew^paprrs  and 
magazines  were  published  in  those  days,  to 
clmt  about  the  market  (it  Derby,  and  prices 
nil  over  ihe  country.  This  Tueod-ay  niijht  it 
■was  a  black  frost;  iind  few  people  were  in 
the  room.  Mr.  Davis  was  anxious  to  finish 
nn  iirticle  in  the  ''Gentleman's  Magazine;" 
Indeed,  ho  was  making  e.KtraeU  fioin  it,  in- 
tending to  answer  it,  and  yet,  uniibic  wilJi  his 
small  income  to  purchase  a  copy.  So  he 
Btflid  lute  ;  it  was  past  nine,  and  ul  ten  oVlnuk 
the  room  was  closed.  Bui  wliile  he  wrote, 
Mr.  Hi^gina  cauic  in.  He  was  pale  and  lilig- 
gurd  with  cold;  Mr.  Davis,  who  liad  had  for 
some  lime  sule  possession  of  the  fire,  moved 
politely  i>D  ono  side,  and  handed  lo  the  new 
coiner  the  snie  London  newsp.nper  which  the 
room  afforded.  Mr.  Higiftns  ac-cepled  it,  and 
made  some  retnark  on  the  intense  coldness 
of  the  weather;  bnt  Mr.  Davis  was  too  full 
of  his  article,  atul  intended  reply,  to  fall  into 
tonversalion  readily.  Mr.  Hi;,'L,'in»  liitehed 
nla  cliair  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  put  his  feet 
Dli  the  fender,  giving  an  audible  shudder.  JIo 
put  the  newspaper  on  one  end  of  lliu  Uililu 
ne.tr  him,  niul  sat  g.«iiig  into  the  rod  embers 
of  Ibo  fire,  ei'ouehlng  down  over  them  as  if 
hia  very  marrow  were  chilled.  At  length  bo 
said: 

"  There  is  no  account  of  the  murder  at  Bath 
in  that  paiierl"  Mr.  Davis,  who  had  litiished 
taking  his  note*,  and  w:ia  preparing  to  go 
stopped  Hhort,  and  asked: 

"  Has  there  been  a  tnnrder  at  Bath?  No  ! 
I  have  not  seen  anything  of  it — who  was 
murdc  red  V 

"Oh!  it  was  a  shocking,  terrible  murder!" 
said  Mr.  Iliggins  not  raising  his  look  from 
the  fire,  bat  gaiing  on, his  eyes  dilat^^d  till  the 
whites  were  seen  all  around  llieni.  "  A  ter- 
rible murder!  1  wonder  what  will  become  of 
the  murderer!  I  can  finey  the  red  glowing 
centre  of  that  fire — look  and  see  how  infinitely 
distanl  it  seems,  and  how  the  distance  mag- 
nifies it  into  something  awful  and  unqitench- 
able." 

"Myd.'ar  sir,  you  are  feverish;  how  you 
shake  and  shiver!"  said  Mr.  Davis,  thinking 
privately  that  his  eotnpatuon  had  symptoms 
of  fever,  and  that  be  wn^  wandering  in  his 
mind. 

"Oil,  no!"  said  Mr.  Higgius.  "I  am  not 
feverish.  It  is  tlie  night  which  i»  so  cnld." 
And  fur  a  time   he   talked  with  Mr.  Davis 


abont  the  article  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magn- 
zine,"  for  he  w.a9  rather  a  reader  himself,  and 
could  Like  more  interest  in  .Mr.  D.ivisN  ptir- 
auiUs  than  moat  of  the  people  at  Barford.  At 
length  it  drew  near  lo  ten,  and  Mr.  Davis  rose 
up  to  go  home  to  his  lodgings. 

"  No,  Davis,  don't  go.  I  want  you  here. 
Wo  will  have  a  bottle  of  port  togellier,  and 
that  will  put  Satindcn  in  good  hnmoiir,  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  this  murder,"  he  con- 
tinued, dri>pping  his  voice,  and  Rpeaktng 
hoarse  and  Itiw.  "She  was  nn  old  woman, 
and  ho  killed  her,  sitting  reading  her  Bible 
by  her  own  fireside!"  He  looked  at  Mr. 
Davis  with  a  strange  searching  gazo,  as  if 
trying  to  find  some  sympathy  in  the  horror 
which  the  idea  [iresented  to  him. 

"  Who  dt>  you  mean,  my  dear  sir?  What 
is  thiH  murder  yoii  are  so  full  of?  No  one 
has  been  murdered  here." 

"  No,  you  fool!  I  lell  yint  it  was  in  Bath  I" 
aaid  Mr.  Higyins  with  sudden  passion;  and 
then  calming  himself  to  most  velvet  smooth- 
ness of  manner,  ho  laid  his  hand  nn  Mr.  Da- 
vis's knee,  there,  as  they  iwit  by  the  fire,  mid 
gently  detaining  him,  began  the  narration  of 
the  crime  he  was  ao  full  of;  but  his  voice  and 
manner  were  constrained  to  a  stony  quietude; 
ho  never  looked  in  Mr.  Davis's  face ;  onco 
or  twice,  as  Mr.  Davis  remembered  after- 
wards, his  gn'p  tightened  like  a  compressing 
Ticc 

"  She  lived  in  a  small  house  in  a  quiet  old- 
fniihioned  street,  she  and  her  maid.  People 
Slid  she  was  a  good  old  woman ;  but  for  all 
that  sho  hoarded  and  hoarded,  and  never  gave 
to  the  poor.  Mr.  Davis,  it  is  wicked  not  to 
give  to  the  poor — wicked — wicked,  is  it  not  J 
I  always  give  to  the  poor,  for  once  I  read  in 
the  Bible  that  '  Charity  covercth  a  multitude 
of  sins.'  The  wicked  ohi  woman  never  gave, 
but  hoarded  her  mone_v,  and  saved,  and  .saved. 
Some  one  ticnrd  of  it;  I  «iy  .slic  threw  n 
temptation  in  his  way,  and  God  will  punish 
her  for  it.  And  this  man — or  it  might  bo  a 
woman, who  knows  ? — and  this  person — heard 
al.^o  that  she  went  to  church  in  the  mornings, 
and  her  maid  in  the  afternoons;  and  so — 
while  the  maid  w.isat  church,  and  the  .street 
and  tlie  house  quite  still,  and  the  darkness  of 
a  winter  ufternoon  coming  on — she  was  nod- 
ding over  the  Bible — mid  that,  mark  you  !  is  a 
sin,  and  one  that  God  will  avenge  sooner  or 
later  ;  and  a  step  came  in  the  (lu.sk  up  the 
fitair,  and  that  person  I  told  you  of,  stood  in 
the  room.  At  first  he — not  At  first,  it  is 
supposed — for,  you  understand,  all  this  i.s 
mere  guess  work,  it  is  supposed  that  he  asked 
her  civilly  enough  to  give  him  her  money,  or 
tell  him  where  it  was  ;  but  the  old  miser  de- 
fled  biia,  and  would  not  ask  for  mercy  and 
give  up  her  keys,  even  when  he  threatened 
her,  bnt  looked  liim  in  the  fare  as  if  he  had 
been  a  baby — Oh,  Goii!  Mr.  Davis,  I  onco 
dreamt  when  [  was  a  little  innocent  l>oy  that 
r  Bhould  commit  a  crime  like  thi.i,  and  I  wsk- 
kened  uy  crjiii^-,  t-wivo.^  vmi'<\\.v.\  (^isw&iRiVK^ 
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me — that  is  the  roasoD  I  tremble  so  now, 
that  and  the  cold,  for  it  is  very,  very  cold!" 

"  But  did  he  murder  the  old  lady  J"  asked 
Mr.  Davis.  "  I  heg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I 
am  interested  by  your  story." 

"  Yes !  he  cut  her  throat ;  and  there  she 
lies  yet  in  her  quiet  little  parlor,  with  her  face 
upturned  and  all  ghastly  white,  in  the  middle 
of  a  pool  of  blood.  Mr.  Davis,  this  wine 
is  no  bi-cter  than  water;  I  must  h&ve  some 
brandy  I" 

Mr.  Davis  was  horror-struck  by  the  story, 
which  scemud  to  have  fascinated  him  as  much 
aa  it  had  done  his  companion. 

"  Have  they  got  any  clue  to  the  murderer?" 
said  he.  Mr.  IIigg:ins  drank  down  half  a. 
tumhlcr  of  raw  brandy  before  he  answered 

"No I  no  clue  whatever.  They  will  never 
be  able  to  discover  him,  and  I  should  not 
wonder — Mr.  Davis — I  should  not  wonder  Lf 
he  repented  after  all,  and  did  bitter  penance 
for  his  crime  ;  and  if  so — will  there  be  mercy 
for  him  at  the  lost  day  V 

**  God  knows,"  said  Mr.  Davis  with  so- 
lemnity. "  It  is  an  awful  story,"  continued 
he,  rousing  liimself;  "I  hardly  like  to  leave 
this  warm  light  room  and  go  out  into  the 
darkness  after  hearing  it  But  it  must  be 
doDB,"  buttoning  on  bis  great  con1>^"  I  can 
only  say  I  hope  and  trust  they  will  iiiul  out 
the  murderer,  and  hang  him.  If  you'll  take 
my  advice,  you'll  have  bed  warmed,  aud  drink 
a  treacle-pos-sct  just  the  last  thing  j  and,  if 
you'll  allow  rae,  I'll  send  you  my  answer  to 
Philologus  before  it  goes  up  to  old  Urban." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Davis  went  to  call  on 
Miss  Pratt,  who  was  not  very  well ;  and  by 
way  of  t>eing  agreeable  and  entertaining,  he  re- 
lated to  hc-r  uil  he  had  heard  the  night  before 
about  the  murder  in  Bath,  and  really  he  uiailo 
a  very  pretty  connected  story  out  of  it,  and 
interested  Miss  Pratt  very  much  in  tho  fate 
of  the  old  lady — partly  because  of  a  similarity 
in  their  situations ;  for  she  also  hoarded 
money,  and  had  but  one  servant,  and  stopped 
at  home  alone  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  allow 
her  servant  to  go  to  church. 

"  And  when  did  all  this  happen  t"  she 
asked. 

"I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Uiggins  named  the 
day ;  and  yet  I  think  it  must  have  been  this 
Tory  last  Sunday." 

"  And  to-day  is  Wcdnosdav.  HI  nowa  Ira^ 
▼els  fast" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Iliggins  thought  it  might  have 
been  in  the  London  newspaper." 

"  That  it  could  never  be.  Where  did  Mr. 
HifjTgins  learn  all  alraut  it  1" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  did  not  ask;  I  think  be 
only  came  home  yesterday  :  he  had  been 
south  to  collect  his  rents,  somebody  said." 

Miss  Pratt  grunted.     She  used  to  vent  her 
dislike  and  su.<^picions  of  Mr.  Iliggins  in  a 
grunt  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned. 
"Well,  1   slian't  see  you   for  some  days. 

go  and  slay 
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do  me  good.  Besides;"  added  Ae,  "^tbtm 
winter  evenings;  and  these  tUurdcrcrBatlar^ 
in  the  coutitrv  :  I  don't  quite  like  Irriog  «i^^ 
onh'  Pet'-'  )  in  case  of  need." 

MissPr  I  stay  with  b«rcoiiBn] 

^I«M-ton,     U9  was  an  activo  ma^atntt, 
enjoyed  his  reputation  as  such.     Ob«  d|^] 
came  in^- having  just  received  his  le 

"Bad  account  of  the  morals  of  ^ 
toim  here,  Je.ssy  1"  said  ho,  touclring 
bis  letters.  "  You've  either  a  niurdcrer  i 
you,  or  some  fnend  of  a  murderer.  Heiv'sk 
poor  old  lady  at  Bath  had  her  tliroat  cut  k«l 
Sunilay  week;  and  Pre  a  lelt<.r  from  tV 
Home  Office,  asking  to  lend  thc-m  *  my  rtrj 
efficient  aid,'  as  they  ore  pleased  to  call  ii, 
towards  finding  out  the  culprit.  It  aMoatat 
must  have  been  thirsty,  and  of  a  oouilbitabia 
joll)'  turn  ;  for  before  going  to  bia  horrid  work 
he  tapped  a  barrel  of  ging?r  wine  the  oMlady 
had  8<.-t  by  to  work ;  and  ho  wrappod  tlia 
spigot  round  with  a  piece  of  a  letter  takon  oni 
of  his  pocket,  as  may  be  supposed ;  aad  tfali 
pia^e  of  a  letter  was  found  afterwards ;  tlMi* 
aro  only  these  letters  on  the  outside,  '  ma, 
E«q^  •ar/ord,  -e^ttorth^'  wbich  aomcooebM 
ingeniously  itiade  out  to  mean  Barford,  a<a# 
Kcg^vorth.  On  the  other  »idc  there  is  aoana 
allusion  to  a  nn'i-.iior.-.'  I  conjecture,  tbou^ 
the  name  is  m  igh  ;   ^  Church-mad'^ 

King-and-dowii  iCump." 

Miss  Pratt  caught  at  Uiis  name  immtditlm- 
ly  ;  it  had  hurt  her  feeling  aa  a  di&»enter  0«il7 
a  few  months  ago,  and  she  ttmeinlb(i«d  U 
well. 

"  Mr.  Nat  Heam  haa — or  had  (aa  I  am 
speaking  in  the  witness-box,  as  it  vera,  I 
mu.st  take  care  of  my  tenses),  a  horse  with 
that  ridiculous  name." 

"Mr.  Nat  Ueam,"  repeated  Mr.  Martoo, 
making  a  note  of  the  intelli(^Dcc ;  then  he 
recurred  to  his  letter  from  the  Home  Office 
again, 

"  There  is  also  a  piece  of  a  small  key,  fatokaa 
in  the  futile  attempt  to  open  a  desk — w«I^ 
well.  Nothing  more  of  conseqaence.  The 
letter  is  what  we  must  rely  upon." 

"  Mr.  Davis  said  tlmt  Mr.  Iliggins  told  hia 
^-"  Miss  Pratt  began. 

"  Iliggins  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mcrtoit,  *  aa. 
Is  it  liiggins,  the  blustering  fellow  that  na 
awav  witli  Nat  H  cam's  sister  I" 

"Yes  I"  said  .Miss  Pratt  "  But  tlioo^  hi 
lias  never  been  a  favourite  of  mine — " 

"  rn,"  repeated  Mr.  Mc-rton.    "  It  U I 
riblo  to  think  of ;  a  memlier  of  the  hunt 
old  S<iuire  Uearn'a   son-ia-Iaw !     Wk 
have  you  in  Baribrd  with  names  that  «ai1 

TU?" 

"There's  Jackson,   and    Iligguiaan, 
Blcnktitsop,  and  Davis,  and  Jon^m.     Coina! 

One  thing  strikes  me — how  <"'  "  "     "i'.go'* 
know  all  about  it  to  tell  Mr.   :  J'ae» 

day   svhat  had  hajipencd  ou   cuLii:»y  afti^ 
noon  ?" 

There  is  no  need  to  add  much  nKvei  TbOi 
C(mQMA\&Vv!i«i  of  the  highwajiaao  mar  Itf 
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the  namo  of  Higgins  us  conspicuous  auiuug 
those  aimals  as  that  of  Claude  Duval.  Kat« 
Uearn's  Lu.sbuuJ  collected  his  renla  on  tliu 
Mgbway,  like  many  olher  "  gcnilumeii "  of 
the  day ;  but  having  bcon  uulucky  in  one  or 
two  of  hiB  adventures,  and  hcving  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  the  hoarded  ive«Jth  of  the 
dd  lady  at  Bath,  he  was  led  on  froin  robbery 
to  murder,  and  was  hung  for  bis  crime  at 
Derby,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  soVCntj*- 
fivc 

lie  hat]  not  been  ao  unkind  husband ;  and 
his  poor  wife  took  lodgings  in  Derby  to  be 
near  him  in  his  last  moments ;  his  awftil  last 
moments.  Uer  old  father  went  with  hur 
everywhere  but  into  her  husband's  cell ;  and 
WTunj^  licr  heart  by  constantly  accusing  him- 
self of  having  promoted  her  marriage  with  a 
man  of  whom  he  knew  so  little,  lie  abdi- 
cated his  Bquireship  in  favour  of  hia  son  Na- 
thaniel. Nat  was  prosperous,  and  the  help- 
less silly  father  could  be  of  no  use  to  him ; 
but  to  his  i\idowcd  daughter  the  foolish  fond 
old  man  waa  alt  in  all ;  her  knight,  her  protec 
tor,  her  companion,  her  most  faithful  loving 
companion.  Only  he  ever  declined  aiisuming 
Uic  otDce  of  hor  couosullor— -shaking  his  head 
sadly,  and  saying — 

"  Ah  1  Kate,  Kate  !  if  I  had  iukd  more  wis- 
dom to  have  advised  thee  better,  thou  nccd'st 
iiot  bavflflicon  an  exile  tierc  in  Brussels,  shrink- 
ing from  the  sight  of  every  English  person  as 
if  they  knew  thy  story." 

I  saw  the  White  House  not  a  month  ago  ; 
it  was  to  let,  perhaps  for  the  twentieth  time 
since  Mr.  Iliggins  occupied  it;  but  still  the 
tradition  goes  in  Barford  tluit  onco  upon  a 
time  a  highwayman  lived  there,  and  amassed 
untold  treajiurus;  and  that  the  ill-gotten 
wealth  yet  remains  wailed  up  in  some  un- 
known ccacealed  chamber  ;  but  in  what  part 
of  the  house- no  one  knows. 

Mill  any  of  you  become  tenants  and  try  to 
find  out  this  mysterious  doset  ?  I  can  fumisih 
the  cjf  act  address  to  any  applicant  who  wishes 
for  iL 

UNCLE  GEORGE'S  STORY, 

We  had  devoted  the  morning  before  my 
wedding  day  to  the  arrangement  of  those 
troublesome,  delightful,  endless  little  alfairs, 
which  the  world  says  must  bo  set  in  order  on 
such  occasions ;  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  we 
walked  down,  Charlotte  and  my.'fcif,  to  take  a 
last  bachelor  and  maiden  peep  at  the  home 
which,  next  day,  was  to  be  ours  in  partner- 
ship. Goody  Barnes,  already  installed  as  our 
cook  and  housekeeper,  stood  «t  the  door, 
ready  to  receive  us  as  we  crossed  the  tnarkct- 
placo  to  inspect  our  cottage  for  the  twentieth 
time, — cottage  by  courtesy, — next  door  to  my 
fether's  mansion,  by  far  the  best  aniJ  hand- 
jomest  in  the  place.  It  was  some  distinco 
from  Charlotte's  house,  where  she  and  her 
widoivcd  mother  lived; — all  the  way  down 
iho  lime-tree  avenue,  tlien  over  tho  breezy 


common,  besides  traversing  tho  prindpal  and 
only  street,  which  tcnuin:iled  in  the  village 
market  place.  * 

The  front  of  our  house  was  quakerlike,  in 
point  of  neatness  and  humility.  But  enter 
It  is  not  hard  to  display  good  taste  when  the 
banker's  book  puts  no  veto  on  the  choice 
gems  of  furniture,  which  give  tho  finishinff 
toucli  to  the  whole.  Then  pass  through,  ana 
bestow  a  glance  upon  our  living  rooms  look- 
ing down  upon  that  greatest  of  lu.ttiries,  a 
terraced  garden,  commanding  the  country — 
and  not  a  little  of  that  country  mine  already — 
the  (arm  which  my  father  had  given  me,  to 
keep  me  quiet  and  contented  at  home.  For 
the  closing  perspective  of  our  view,  there  was 
tho  sea,  like  a  bright  blue  rampart  rising  be- 
fore us.  White-sailed  vessels,  or  self-willed 
steamers,  fiitled  to  and  fro  for  our  amuse- 
ment. 

We  tripped  down  the  terrace  steps,  and  of 
course  looked  in  upon  tho  little  artificial 
grotto  to  the  right,  which  1  had  caused  to  be 
lined  throughout  with  foreign  shells  and  glit- 
tering spars, — more  gifts  from  my  ever-boun- 
tiful father.  Cha-lotlu  and  I  went  laughingly 
along  the  strdght  gravel  walk,  flanked  on 
each  side  with  a  regiment  of  dahlias  ;  that  led 
us  to  the  little  gate,  opening  to  give  us  ad- 
niis.sion  to  my  father's  own  pleasure-ground 
and  orchard. 

The  dear  old  mnn  was  rejoiced  to  receive 
us.  A  daughter  was  what  ho  so  long  had 
wished  for.  We  hardly  knew  whether  ta 
smile,  or  weep  f<»r  joy,  as  we  all  sat  together 
on  tho  same  rustic  bench,  overshadowed  by 
the  tulip-tree,  which  some  one  said  uiy  father 
had  himself  brought  from  North  .tVmerica, 
But  of  the  means  by  which  ho  become  pos- 
sessed of  luanv  of  his  choicest  tre.isurcs  ho 
never  breathed  a  .syllable  in  me.  His  fatner, 
I  very  well  knew,  w.is  nothing  more  than  ■ 
homely  farmer,  cultivating  no  great  extent  of 
not  too  productive  sea-side  land ;  but  Char- 
lotte's lace  dress  which  she  was  to  wear  to- 
morrow— again  another  present  from  him — 
was,  her  mother  proudly  pronounced,  valu- 
able and  handsome  enough  for  a  priiiccsa. 

Charlotte  half  whispered,  half  said  aloud, 
that  she  had  no  fear  now  that  Richard  Lcro' , 
her  boisterous  admirer,  would  dare  to  attempt 
bis  reported  threat  to  carry  her  off  to  the 
continent  in  his  cutter.  Richard's  name 
made  my  father  frown,  ko  we  said  no  more: 
wo  lapsed  again  into  that  dreamy  state  of 
silant  enjoyment,  which  was  the  best  cxprea- 
sion  of  our  happine.s.s. 

Leroy's  father  was  called  a  farmer ;  but 
OD  our  portion  of  the  Engli.sh  coast  there  are 
many  things  that  arc  well  understood  rather 
than  clearly  mv\  distinctly  expressed;  and  no 
one  had  ever  enlightened  my  ignorance.  My 
father  was  on  speaking  terms  with  him,  that 
was  all ;  courteoufi,  but  distant;  half  tiraid, 
half  TOy.>;ttrit>ns.  He  ilisciwraged  my  cJiild- 
idh  inlttnacy  with  Rirhard  ;  yet  he  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  forbid  it.    Onct^^W-wV-os^stA, 
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him  to  allow  ine  to  »cconipany  young  Leroy 
in  his  boftt,  to  (Uh  in  the  Channel  one  calm 
ai)(i  brigbt  summer  morning,  he  peremptorily 
anawereid,  "  No!  I  do  not  wish  you  to  Icaro 
to  be  a  smuggler."  But  then,  he  instantly 
checked  himself,  and  aflc'r»varda  was  more 
nzious  and  kind  to  me  than  ever.  Still 
Richard  and  I  continued  playMlows  until  we 
grew  up,  and  both  admired  Charlotte.  He 
would  have  made  a  fonnal  proposal  for  her 
hand,  if  the  ni.irkod  discourajjemcnt  of  her 
family  had  not  shut  out  every  opjiortunity. 
TIiIh  touched  his  prido,  and  once  made  him 
declare,  in  an  oiT-haiid  way,  that  it  would  cost 
him  but  very  little  trouble  to  land  such  a 
light  cargo  as  that,  some  pleasant  evening,  in 
France,  or  even  on  one  of  the  Azore  Islanda, 
if  orange  groves  and  oranpc  blossoms  were 
what  my  lady  cared  about  Tc  is  won- 
derful how  far,  and  how  swiflly,  heedless 
worda  do  fly  when  onco  they  arc  uttered.  Such 
ppccchcs  did  not  close  the  breach,  but  instead, 
laid  the  first  foundation  for  one  of  those  con- 
firmed estrangements  which  village  neigh- 
bourhoods only  know.  The  repugnance 
manifested  by  Charlotte's  fricnd.s  was  partly 
caused  by  the  mystery  wliich  hung  to  Rich- 
ard's ample  moans.  The  choice  was  ttnhcsi- 
taltngiy  made  in  my  favour.  In  consequence, 
as  a  sort  of  rejected  candidate,  Richard  Lcroy 
really  did  lie,  amongst  u.s,  under  an  unex- 
pressed and  indcRnitu  ban,  which  was  by  no 
means  likely  to  be  rcmoveil  by  the  roystcriiig, 
sconiful  air  of  superiority  with  which  ho 
mostly  spoke  of,  looked  at,  and  treated  us. 

Charlotte  and  I  took  leave  of  my  father  on 
that  grey  September  evening  with  the  full 
conviction  that  every  l>lcasing  was  in  store  for 
us  which  ttfTuction  and  wealth  had  the  power 
to  procure.  Over  the  green,  and  up  the 
Iime-tre«  avenue,  and  then,  good-night,  my 
lady-love!  Good-night,  thus  parting,  for  the 
very  last  time.  To-morrow — ah  !  think  of 
to-morrow.  The  quarters  of  the  church 
clock  strike  hnlf-past  nine.  Good-night, 
dear  raolhiT-in  ■!»«•.  And,  onco  more,  good- 
night, Charlotte  ! 

It  was  somewhat  early  to  leave;  but  my 
father's  plans  required  it.  He  desired  riuit 
•ve  ahoald  be  married,  not  at  the  chui-cli  of 
tue  village  where  we  all  resided,  but  at  one 
distant  a  short  walk,  in  which  he  took  a  pe- 
culiar interest — where  he  had  selected  the 
Bjwt  for  a  family  hurial-plnee,  and  where  he 
wiished  the  family  registers  to  bo  kept.  It 
■was  a  secluded  hamlet  !  and  ray  fiithcr  had 
simply  made  the  request  Ihat  I  would  lodge 
for  a  while  at  a  farm-house  there,  in  order 
that  the  wedding  might  be  performed  at  the 
place  he  fixed  his  heart  upon.  My  duty  and 
iny  interest  were  to  obey. 

"Good  night,  Charlotte,"  had  not  long 
been  uttcrcil,  before  I  was  fairly  on  the  way 
to  ray  temporary  hnme.  Our  village,  .tnd  its 
few  scattcri'd  ligh'-«,  w  re  soon  left  behind, 
and  I  then  was  upon  the  open  down,  walking 
on  with  a  springing  step.  On  one  side  was 
9« 


spread  the  English  Channel :  and  from  time 
to  time  I  could  mark  the  appearance  of 
tlie  light  at  Cape  Griner.,  on  the  French 
coast  opposite.  There  it  wa.^  coming  and 
going,  flashing  out  and  dying  away,  with 
never-ceasing  coquetry.  The  clilflay  between 
my  path  and  tlic  sea.  There  was  no  danger ; 
for,  although  the  moon  was  not  up,  it  was 
bright-'starlight  I  knew  every  inch  of  the 
wy  Ss  well  as  I  did  my  father's  garden  walks. 
In  September,  however,  mists  will  rise  ;  and, 
as  I  approached  the  valley,  there  rame  the 
oflTspring  of  the  pretty  stream  which  nw 
thiniiih  it,  something  like  a  light  cloud  nin- 
I.;  the  ground  bcforo  the  wind.  Is 
I  i  light-fog  coming  on?  Perhaps  there 
may  be.  If  so,  better  steer  quite  clear  of  the 
cliff,  by  means  of  a  gentle  circuit  inland.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  miss  the  valley  ;  ar.d, 
once  in  the  valley,  it  is  eq,ually  difficult  to 
miss  the  hamlet.  Richard  Leroy  has  been 
frequently  backward  and  forwanl  the  last  few 
evenings :  it  would  be  strange  if  we  should 
«ha;ice  to  meet  here,  and  on  such  an  occasion. 

On,  and  still  on,  chcerly.  In  a  few  minutes 
morit  I  shall  reach  the  fann,  and  then,  to  pass 
one  more  solitary  m'ght  is  almost  a  pknsurahle 
delay,  a  reflncment  in  happiness.  I  could 
sing  and  dance  for  joy.  Yes,  dance  all  alone, 
on  the  clastic  turf!  TheM:  Just  one  foolitsh 
caper ;  just  one 

Good  God  I  is  this  not  the  shocJc  of  an 
earthquake?  I  hasten  to  advance  anothef 
step,  but  the  ground  beneath  mu  quivers  and 
sink.*.  I  grasp  at  the  side  of  a  yawnipg  ])ilfall, 
but  grasp  in  vain.  Down,  down,  down,  I  fall 
headlong. 

When  ray  senses  returned,  and  I  could  look 
about  me,  the  moon  had  risen,  and  was  shin- 
ing in  at  the  treacherous  hole  tlirough  which 
I  had  fallen.  A  glance  wa*  only  too  .^ufUcicnt 
to  explain  my  position.  Why  had  T  always 
so  foolishly  refused  to  allow  the  farmer  to 
meet  me  half  way,  and  accompany  me  to  Ida 
house  cverv  evening  ;  knowing,  as  I  did  know, 
how  the  criaJk  and  limestone  of  the  district 
had  liccn  undermined  in  catacombs,  sinuous 
and  secret  for  wells,  flint,  manure,  building, 
material.'',  ami  other  purposes  ?  My  poor 
father  and  Charlotte  I 

Patience.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that 
now,  on  the  ere  of  marriage,  I  am  suddenly- 
doomed  to  a  lingering  death.  The  night 
mu*t  be  passed  here,  and  daylight  will  show 
some  means  of  escape.  I  will  lie  down  on 
thi.^  heap  of  earth  that  fell  under  me. 

Amidst  despairing  thoughts,  and  a  hideoas 
waking  nightmare,  daylight  slowly  came. 

The  waning  moon  had  not  revealed  the 
cstrcmity  of  my  despair;  but  now  it  was 
clearly  visible  that  I  had  fallen  double  the 
height  I  .supposed.  But  for  the  turf  which 
had  fallen  under  me,  I  must  have  hccn  killed 
on  the  spot,  llic  hole  was  too  large  for  mo 
to  crec|)  up,  by  pressing  (.gainst  it  with  my 
back  mid  knees;  ami  there  were  no  fricndlv 
knobs  or  protuberances  visible  up  its  smooth 
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sidos.  The  chaRm  incrensed  in  diameter  as  it 
dcsL-cntk'd  ;  like  an  inverted  funnoi.  I  might 
possihly  climb  up  n  wall  -,  but  could  I  creep 
along  a  ceiling? 

I  shouted  ns  I  lay ;  no  one  answered.  I 
shouted  mgain — nnd  azain,  ITien  I  thought 
that  Um  niuch  shouting  would  exhaust  my 
strength,  and  unfit  me  for  the  task  of  moun- 
ting. I  tneasurctJ  with  niy  eye  the  dtetance 
from  stratum  to  stratum  of  each  wcII-mArlied 
layer  of  chalk.  And  then,  the  succcssiro 
beds  of  tlint — they  gave  rae  the  greatest 
hopes.  If  footholcs  could  only  bo  cut! 
Though  tho  fo.1t  was  difficult,  it  might  bo 
practicable.     The  attempt  must  be  made. 

I  arose,  stilt"  and  bruised.  No  matter.  The 
first  layer  of  flinte  was  not  more  than  .^evun 
or  cig^ht  feet  overhead.  Those  once  reached, 
I  could  secure  a  footing,  and  obtain  a  first 
Btartins-pl.ice  for  escape.  I  tried  to  climb  to 
them  with  my  feet  and  hands.  Impossible  ! 
the  crumbling  wall  would  not  support  half 
my  weight  As  fast  as  I  altcnipted  to  gret 
handhold  or  footing,  it  fell  in  frajrments  to  the 
ground. 

lint,  a  better  thought — to  dig  it  away,  and 
miike  a  mound  so  high  that,  by  stnnding  on 
it,  I  could  manaj2;e  to  reach  the  dint  with 
m)'  hands.  I  had  rny  knife  to  help  me; 
and,  alter  much  hard  work,  my  obiect  was 
accomplished,  and  I  got  within  re.icli  of  the 
Bh«ll^ 

My  hands  had  firm  hold  of  the  horizontal 
flint.'  They  were  cut  witJi  clinging ;  but  [ 
foiiiid  that,  by  raising  myself,  and  then 
thrualing  my  feet  into  the  chalk  and  marl,  I 
could  .support  myself  with  one  hand  only,  i 
leaving  tJie  other  free  to  work.  I  did  work  ; 
clearing  away  the  chalk  above  the  flinty  so  as 
to  give  mu  greater  standing  room.  At  last,  I 
thought  I  might  venture  upon  the  lodge  itself. 
By  a  supremo  ettbrt,  I  reached  tho  shelf;  Imt 
tfloisture  ha<l  made  tho  chalk  unctuous  and 
slippery  to  the  balUe<l  grasp.  It  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  mounting  higher,  with  no  point 
of  support,  no  lirm  footing.  A  desjieratu  leap 
across  the  chasra  afforded  not  the  slightest 
hope  ;  becau.se,  even  if  successful,  1  could  not 
for  one  moment  maiiiwin  the  Bdv,intage 
gained.  I  was  determined  to  remain  on  the 
ledge  of  flint.  .Vnother  moment,  and  a  rat- 
tling oa  the  floor  soon  timght  rae  my  power- 
lessness.  Down  sunk  the  chalk  beneath  my 
weight ;  and  the  stony  table  fell  from  its 
fixture,  only  just  failitig  to  crush  rae  under  it 
Stunned,  and  cut,  and  bruised,  I  spent  some 
time  prostrated  by  half  eoii.scious  but  acute 
MDSations  of  misery.  Sleep,  which  as  yet  I 
had  not  felt,  began  to  steal  over  me,  hut  could 
gain  no  mastery.  With  e.ich  moment  of  in- 
cipient unconsciousness,  t'harlotle  was  pre- 
fiented  to  me,  first,  in  her  wetWing-dre.ss ; 
next,  on  our  terrace  beckoning  me  gaily  from 
the  garden  below ;  then,  we  were  walking 
arm-in-arm  in  smiling  conversation  ;  or  seated 
happily  together  in  my  father's  library.  But 
the  full  conHciousncss  which  rapidly  succeeded 


presented  each  moment  the  hideous  truth.  It 
was  now  broad  day  ;  and  I  realised  Charlolte'f 
sufferings.  I  beheld  her  awaiting  me  in  her 
bridal  dress;  now  ha.stening  to  the  window, 
and  straining  her  sight  over  the  valley,  in  tho 
hope  of  my  approach ;  now  stricken  down  by 
despair  at  my  absi.'nce.  My  father,  too,  whose 
life  had  been  always  bound  up  in  mine !  These 
fancies  destroyed  my  power  of  thought.  I 
felt  wild  and  frenzied.  I  raved  and  shouted, 
and  then  listened,  knowing  no  answer  could 
come. 

But  an  answer  did  come :  a  maddening 
answer.  The  sofjid  of  bells,  dull,  dead,  and 
in  vny  hideous  well-hole,  just  distinguishable. 
They  rang  out  my  marriage  peal.  Why  was 
I  not  buried  alive  when  I  first  fell? 

I  could  have  drunk  blood,  in  my  thirst,  had 
it  been  offered  to  me.  Die  I  must,  I  felt  full 
well ;  but  let  me  not  die  with  my  mouth  in 
flame?  Then  came  the  struggle  of  sleep  ;  and 
then  fitful,  tantali.sing  dreams.  Charlotte 
appeared  to  me  plucking  grapes,  and  dropping 
them  playfully  into  my  mouth  ;  or  catching 
water  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand,  from  tho 
httle  ca.scade  in  our  grotto,  and  I  drank.  But 
hark  I  drip,  drip,  and  again  drip  I .  Is  this 
madness  still  1  So.  Tliere  must  be  water 
oozing  somewhere  out  of  tho  sides  of  this 
detested  hole.  Where  the  treacherous  wail  is 
slimiest,  where  the  green  patches  are  bright- 
est and  widest  spread  on  the  clammy  sides  of 
my  living  sepulchre,  there  will  be  the  spot  to 
dig  anil  to  search. 

.\gain  the  knife.  Every  blow  giTes  a 
more  dead  and  hollow  sound.  Tho  chalk 
dislodged  is  cort-iinlj"  not  moistcr;  but  tho 
blade  sticks  fast  into  wood — the  wood  of  a 
cask  ;  something  slowly  begins  to  trickle 
down.     It  is  brandy ! 

Urandy  I  shall  I  taste  it  ?  Yet,  why  not  1 
I  did  ;  and  soon  for  a  time  remembered 
nothing. 

I  retained  •  virid  and  excited  consciousness 
up  to  one  precise  moment,  which  might  have 
been  marked  by  a  stop-watch,  and  then  all 
outward  things  were  shut  out,  as  suddenly  ah 
as  if  a  lamp  had  been  extinguished.  A 
long  and  utter  blink  succeeded.  I  have  no 
further  recollection  either  of  tho  duration  of 
time,  or  of  any  bodily  suffering.  Had  I  died 
by  atcohotic  poison — and  it  is  a  miracle  tho 
brandy  did  not  kill  mc — then  would  have 
been  the  end  of  my  actual  and  conscious  exis 
tence.  My  senses  were  dead.  If  what  hap- 
pened afterwards  had  occurred  at  that  time, 
there  would  have  been  no  story  for  you  ta 
listen  to. 

Once  more,  a  burning  thirst  Hunger  had 
entirely  p.-vswed  away.  I  looked  up,  and  nil 
was  (lark  ;  not  even  tho  stars  or  tho  cloudy 
sky  were  to  be  seen  at  the  opening  of  my 
cavern.  A  shower  of  earth  and  heavy  stones 
fell  upon  me  as  I  lay.  I  still  was  barely  awake 
and  conscious,  and  a  grc.in  was  the  only  evi- 
dence which  escaped  mc  that  I  had  again  re- 
covered the  use  of  my  senses, 
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"  Halloa !  What's  llmt  down  Iberc  ?"  said 
k  voice  whose  tone  w.ts  familiar  to  me,  I  at- 
tend a  faint  but  frantic  cry. 

I  beard  a  rooment's  whispering,  tnd  the 
boliow  echo  of  departing  footsteps,  and  then 
all  was  still  again.  The  Toioc  OTcr  head  once 
more  addressed  meu 

"  Courage,  Qeorge ;  keep  up  your  spirits  I 
In  two  nunutos  I  will  como  and  haul  you. 
Don't  you  know  me !" 

I  tliun  did  know  that  it  could  bo  no  other 
than  my  olJ  rival,  Richard  LtToy.  Before  I 
could  collect  my  thoughts,  a  light  glimmered 
against  one  side  of  the  well ;  and  then,  in  the 
direction  opposite  the  fallen  tabic  of  flint,  and 
just  over  it,  Richard  appeared,  with  a  lantern 
in  one  hand,  and  a  rOpe  tied  to  a  stick  across 
it  in  the  other. 

Uare  you  strength  enough  left  to  sit  upon 
this,  and  to  hold  by  the  rope  while  T  haul  yoa 
upt" 

"  I  think  I  have,"  I  said.  I  got  the  stick 
under  me,  and  held  by  the  rope  to  keep 
steady  on  my  seat  Richard  planted  his 
feet  firmly  on  the  edge  of  his  standing- 
place,  and  hauled  me  up.  By  a  sleight  of 
hand  and  an  effort  of  strength,  in  which 
I  was  too  weak  to  render  him  the  least 
asaistance,  he  landed  me  at  the  mouth  of  a 
subterranean  gallery  opening  into  the  well.  I 
could  just  sec,  on  looking  back,  that  if  I  had 
only  maintained  my  position  on  the  ledge  of 
flint,  and  improved  it  a  little,  I  might,  hjr  a 
daring  and  vif!<orous  leap,  have  sprung  to  the 
entrance  of  this  very  gallery.  But  those  ideas 
were  now  useless.  I  was  so  thoroughly  worn 
out  th.it  I  could  scarcely  stand,  and  an  en- 
treaty for  water  preceded  even  my  expres- 
sion of  thanks. 

"  You  shall  drink  your  fill  in  one  instant, 
and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  have  helped  you  ; 
but  first  let  mo  mention  one  thing.  It  is 
understood  that  you  keep  my  secret.  You 
cannot  leave  this  place — unless  I  blindfold 
TOO,  which  wouKl  be  an  insult — without  Icam- 
mg  the  way  to  return  to  it;  and  of  course, 
what  you  sec  along  the  galleries  arc  to  you 
nothing  but  shadows  and  dreams.  Hare  I 
your  promise  f" 

1  was  unable  to  make  any  other  reply  than 
to  seise  his  hand,  and  burst  into  tcara  How 
I  got  from  the  caverns  to  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
how  thcnco  to  the  beach,  the  secluded  ham- 
let, and  the  sleeping  village^  does  really  seem 
to  my  memory  like  a  vision.  On  the  way 
across  the  downs,  Lcroy  stopped  once  or 
twice,  more  for  the  sake  of  resting  my  aching 
limbs,  than  of  taking  broatli  or  repose  him- 
self. During  those  intervals,  he  quietly  re- 
nurked  to  nic  how  prejudiced  and  unfair  we 
had  all  of  us  been  to  him  ;  tliat  as  for  Char- 
lotte be  considered  her  as  a  child,  a  little 
sister,  almost  even  as  a  baby  ptarthin:;.  She 
was  not  the  woman  for  him  ;  he  for  liis  part, 
liked  a  girl  with  a  little  more  of  the  devil 
about  her.  No  doubt  he  could  have  carried 
ber  off;  and  no  ioubt  shi  would  have  loved 
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him  desperately  a  fortnight  dl«rwards.  But, 
when  he  had  once  got  her,  what  should  ha 
have  done  with  such  a  blue-eyed  milk-and- 
water  nngel  as  that?  Nothing  serious  to 
annoy  us  had  emr  entered  his  head.  And 
my  f  ■  '  1.,'ht  not  quite  to  fi)r>;ct  th» 
sour  'vn  fortune,  and  hold  hiovself 

tiooi  iroui  HIS  equals;  although  he  might  h« 
l}*ing  quiet  in  harbour  at  present  lU'ally  it 
wa«  a  joke,  that,  instead  of  eloping  with  the 
brfde,  he  should  be  bringing  homo  the  eloped 
bridegroom  I 

I  fainted  when  ho  carried  me  into  my 
fntlicr's  house,  and  I  remembered  no  more 
than  his  temporary  adieu.  But  aftermrds, 
all  went  on  slowly  and  surely.  My  (kther 
and  Richard  became  good  friends,  and  the  old 
gentleman  acquired  such  influence  over  him, 
that  lA'rov's  "  pleasure  trips"  soon  became 
rare,  and  anally  ceased  altogether.  At  the  last 
run,  he  brought  a  foruira  wife  over  with  him, 
and  nothing  besides — a  Dutch  woman  of  great 
beauty  and  accomplishments;  who,  as  he 
•aid,  was  aa  fitting  a  helpmate  for  him,  an 
Charlotte,  he  acknowledgeu,  was  for  me.  He 
also  took  a  neighbouring  parish  church  and 
its  appurtenance!^  into  lavour,  and  settled  down 
as  a  landsuian  within  a  few  miles  of  us.  And, 
if  6ur  families  continue  to  go  on  in  the  friendly 
way  tliey  have  done  f  w  the  last  (uw  years,  it 
seems  likely  that  a  Richard  may  emiduct  a 
Charlotte,  to  enter  their  names  tb^gether  in  a 
&vouritc  register  book. 

THE  COLONFX'S  STORY. 

Uktil  I  was  fifteen  I  lived  at  home  with 
my  widowed  mother  and  two  sisters.  My 
mother  was  the  widow  of  an  ofllcr'r,  who  was 
killed  in  one  of  the  battles  with  Uyder  Ali, 
and  enjoyed  a  pension  fi-om  the  Indian  Oovern- 
ment  I  was  the  youngest ;  and  soon  after 
my  fifteenth  birthday  she  died  .suddenly.  My 
sisters  went  to  India  on  the  invitation  of  a 
distant  relation  of  my  mother;  and  I  was  sent 
to  school,  where  I  was  very  unhappv.  You 
will,  therefore,  easily  imagine  witt  what 
pleasure  I  received  a  visit  from  a  handsome 
joviai  old  gentleman,  who  told  me  that  he 
was  my  father's  elder  half-brother;  that  they 
had  been  separated  by  a  quarrel  early  in  lifc^ 
but  that  now,  being  a  widower  and  childless, 
bo  had  found  me  out,  and  determined  to 
adopt  me. 

The  truth  was,  the  old  man  loved compft&yj 
and  that  as  his  chief  income — a  largo  one- 
was  derived  from  a  mine,  near  which  he  lived, 
in  a  very  remote  part  of  the  country,  he  was 
well  jilcased  to  have  a  young  companion  who 
looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  could  be  useful 
OS  carver,  cellar-keeper,  and  secretary. 

luBtnlled  in  his  house,  a  room  was  assigned 
to  me,  and  I  had  a  servant,  ai.d  a  couple  of 
e.Tcelient  horses.  Ho  made  me  understand 
that  I  need  give  myself  no  further  anxiety  on 
the  sulijoct  of  my  future,  that  I  might  aboadoD 
the  idea  of  proceeding  to  India  in  the  Ooa 
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[>»nj-'a  service,  where  a  cai3et«hip  had  been 
Bceurcd  for  me;  and  that  so  long  aa  I  conformed 
to  his  ways,  it  was  no  matter  whether  I  studied 
or  not ;  in  fact,  it  was  no  matter  what  I  did. 

Some  time  after  becoming  thus  settled  at 
BwchgruTe  Hall,  my  unclt's  attacks  of  gout, 
1  spile  of  the  generous  living  he  adopted  as 
a  precaution,  became  so  severe,  that  he  was 
unable  to  stir  out  except  in  a  wheeled  chair, 
and  it  was  with  difHculty  that  he  was  liflcd 
occasionally  into  his  carriage.  The  conse- 
quence wo^,  that  to  mo  all  his  business  natu- 
raily  fell,  and  although  he  grumbled  at  losing' 
my  society  and  attention,  he  was  obliged  to 
send  me  to  London  to  watch  the  progress  of 
a  canal  bill,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested. 
It  was  my  first  visit  to  London.  I  was  well 
provided  with  introductions  and  with  funds. 
My  uncle's  business  occupied  me  in  tho 
morning,  for  I  dreaded  his  displeasure  loo 
much  to  neglect  it ;  but  in  the  evenings  I 
plunged  into  every  aniustinent,  with  all  tho 
keen  zest  of  novelty  and  yonth. 

I  cannot  say  that  up  to  that  period  I  bad 
never  been  in  love.  My  undo  had  twice 
seriously  warned  me  that  if  I  made  a  fool  of 
myself  for  anything  less  than  a  large  fortune, 
he  would  never  forgive  me.  "  If,  S?r,"  he 
said,  when,  on  the  second  occasion,  ho  saw 
tne  blush  and  tremble — for  I  was  too  proud 
and  too  .self-willod  to  bear  patiently  such  con- 
trol— "  If,  Sir,  you  like  to  make  an  ».ss  of 
your.self  for  a  prettv  face,  like  Miss  Willing- 
ton,  with  her  three  f>rothers  and  five  sisters, 
half  of  whom  you'd  have  to  keep,  you  may 
do  it  with  your  own  money  ;  you  shall  not  do 
it  with  mine." 

I  told  my  only  confidant,  Dr.  Creeleigh, 
of  this;  he  answered  me,  "  You  have  only 
■bout  a  hundred  and  twenty  a  year  of  your 
own  from  the  estate  you  inhcriteti  from  your 
father,  and  you  arc  living  with  your  horses 
and  dogs  at  the  rate  of  live  humlrwl  a  year. 
How  would  you  like  to  see  your  wife  and 
children  dressed  and  housed  like  the  curate — 
poor  Mr.  Serge.  Your  uncle  can't  live  for 
ever."  Tho  argument  was  enough  for  me, 
who  had  only  found  Clara  Willingtoii  the  best 
partner  in  a  country  dance.  My  time  was 
not  corne. 

My  lodgings  in  London  were  in  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  house  in  ^VestmiT^ste^ — formerly 
the  residence  of  a  nobleman  -  which  was  a 
perfect  caravanserai,  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  iiunates.  The  best  rooms  were  let  to 
Members  of  Parliament  and  persons  like  my- 
self; but,  in  tlic  upper  tloor,  many  persons 
of  humbler  means  but  genteel  pretensions 
had  rooms.  Ilerc,  I  frequently  met  on  the 
stairs,  carrying  a  full  of  music,  a  tail,  elegant 
female  figure,  dressed  iu  black,  and  closely  ' 
veiled :  somctiiiaes,  when  I  had  to  step  on 
one  side,  a  slight  bow  was  exchanged,  but  for 
gcveral  weeks  that  was  all.  .\t  length  my  ! 
curiosity  was  pi()ucd ;  the  neat  ankles,  a 
Bmall  white  baud,  a  tlark  curl  peeping  out  of 
the  veil,  made  me  atudous  to  know  more.       | 


Inquiries  discreetly  applied  to  Mrs.  Oougb, 
the  housekeeper,  told  me  enough  to  m;ike  mo 
wish  to  know  still  more.  Iter  name  was  Laura 
Dctacourt :  not  more  than  twenty,  or  twenty- 
two  years  of  age ;  she  had  Kvcd  four  years 
previously  with  her  husband  in  tho  best 
apartments  in  the  house  in  great  luxury  for 
one  winter.  Mr.  Delacourt  was  a  Frencbmnn 
antl  a  gambler ;  very  handsome  and  very  dis- 
sipated ;  it  scorned  oa  if  it  was  her  fortune 
they  were  spending.  Mrs.  Qough  said  it  was 
enough  to  make  one's  heart  break  to  sec  that 
young  pretty  creature  sitting  up  in  her  ball 
dress  when  her  husband  h»«J  sent  her  home 
alone,  and  remained  to  play  until  daylight. 
They  went  awaj-,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  them  until  just  before  my  arrival.  About 
that  time  Madame  Delacourt  became  very 
humble,  had  taken  a  room  on  the  third  floor: 
had  only  mentioned  her  husband  to  say  ho 
was  duad,  and  now  apparently  lived  by  giv- 
ing mii.sic  lessons. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell  how,  by 
making  the  old  houskeeper  my  ambas.4ador, 
by  anonymous  presents  of  fruit  and  game,  by 
offering  to  take  music  lessons,  and  hy  profes- 
sing to  require  large  quantities  of  music  cop- 
ied, 1  made  first  the  acquaint.Tncc,  and  then 
became  the  intimate  friend  of  Madnmc  Del.T.- 
court.  While  keeping  me  at  a  freezing  dis 
tance,  and  insisting  on  always  having  present 
at  our  interviews  a  half  servant,  half  compan- 
ion, of  that  indescribable  age,  figure,  and  ap- 
pearance that  is  only  grown  in  France,  she 
step  by  step  confided  to  me  her  history.  An 
English  girl,  born  In  Franco,  tlio  daughter  of 
a  war  prisoner  at  Verdun,  married  to  tho 
very  handsome  Monsieur  Delacourt  at  sixteen, 
by  a  mother  who  was  herself  anxious  to  mako 
a  second  marriage.  In  twelve  months,  Mon- 
sieur Delacourt  liad  expended  her  small  for- 
tune, and  deserted  her  for  an  opera  dajioer  oi 
twice  her  age. 

All  this,  told  with  a  charming  accent  in 
melancholy  tones — she  looking  on  me  sadly 
with  a  face  which,  for  cxpresaion,  I  have 
never  seen  equalled — produced  an  impression 
which  those  only  can  understand  who  havo 
been  tliemselves  young  and  in  love. 

For  weeks  this  went  on,  without  one  sign 
of  encouragement  on  her  part,  except  that  she 
allowed  me  to  sit  with  her  in  the  evenings, 
while  her  (971/10  faddled  at  some  interminable 
work,  and  she  sang — 0  I  how  divinely  1  She 
would  receive  no  presents  directly  from  me; 
but  I  sent  them  nnonyraouidy,  and  dresses 
and  furniture  and  cosily  trifles  and  .books 
reached  her  dail)'.  I  spoke  at  la-st ;  and  then 
she  stopped  me  with  a  cold  faint  smile,  say* 
ing,  "  Cease!  I  must  not  listen  to  you."  Slw 
pleaded  her  too  recent  widowhood,  but  I  per- 
severed ;  and,  after  a  time,  conquered. 

She  knew  my  smiil!  fortun*  and  largo  ex- 
pectiUions  ;  she  knew  tlmt  nur  marriage  must 
be  a  secret ;  but  she  was  willing  to  live  any- 
where, and  was  well  content  to  quit  a  life  in 
which  she  hod  known  so  much  troubW 
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Before  the  session  eriJed,  we  were  m«rTied 
ill  an  obscure  church  in  the  City,  with  no  one 
present  but  the  elurk  and  the  pew-opeuor.  We 
spunt  the  few  rollowing  days  nt  a  Bmall  inn, 
in  a  (Ishing  village.  Tlien  I  bad  to  Icuve  town 
and  carry  out  the  plan  I  had  proposed.  I  left 
my  wife  in  lodgings,  under  an  assumed  name, 
at  a  town  witliin  forty  mile;  of  our  residence. 
I  had  some  time  previously  persuaded  my 
uncle  to  let  me  lake  a  lease  from  Lord  Mar- 
dall  of  some  untouched  mineral  ground,  on 
Ycry  favourable  terms,  in  a  wild,  thinly  peo- 
pled district,  which  was  only  visited  by  iho 
gentry  for  ficM  sports.  This  afforded  me  an 
excuse  for  being  away  from  homo  one  or  two 
dayg  every  week. 

Not  far  fram  the  mines  was  the  remains  of 
a  forest,  and  coverts  abounding  in  |!;amo.  In 
a  little  sloping  delL,  one  of  the  Lord  .Mardall'H 
ancestors  had  built  a  small  shooting  lodge,  and 
one  of  the  keepers  in  charge  had  planted 
there  fruit  trees,  and  ornamental  treeR,  for 
which  he  ha<I  a  taste,  being  the  son  of  a  gar- 
dener. On  this  wild  ne'^t,  miles  away  fitjm  any 
other  residence,  I  had  lixed  my  mind.  It  was 
half  in  ruins,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  possession.  W'xlh  money  and  work- 
men at  my  command,  very  soon  a  garden 
smiled,  and  a  fountain  bubbled  at  Orchard 
Spring ;  roses  and  climbing  plants  covered 
the  steep  hill  side,  and  the  small  stone  cottage 
was  made,  at  a  slight  expense,  a  wonder  of 
comfort.  The  cape  being  ready,  I  brought 
my  bird  there.  The  lir.-<  montJis  were  all 
joy,  nil  tiappines.s.  .My  uncle  only  complaiacd 
that  I  had  lost  my  jovial  spirits. 

I  counted  every  day  until  the  day  when  I 
could  mount  my  horse  and  set  off  for  the  new 
mines.  Five  and  twenty  miles  to  ride  over  a 
rough  mountain  road;  two  fords  to  cross, 
often  swelled  by  winter  rains ;  but  day  or 
night,  moonlight  or  dark,  I  dashed  along, 
pressing  too  often  my  willing  horse  with  loose 
rein  up  and  down  steep  hills ;  nil  Io.<t  in  love 
and  anxious  thought  I  rode,  until  in  the  dis- 
tance the  plashing  sound  of  the  mouulain  tor- 
rent rolling  over  our  garden  cascade,  told  me 
I  was  near  my  darling. 

My  horse's  footsteps  were  heard,  and  be- 
fore I  had  passed  the  avcnuo  the  door  Ik-w 
open,  the  bright  fire  blazed  out,  and  Laura 
came  forward  to  receive  mo  in  her  arms. 

I  had  begged  her  to  get  cvcrythiug  she 
might  rc<^iiire  from  London,  and  have  it  sent, 
to  avoid  all  suspicion,  to  the  nearest  port,  and 
then  brought  by  her  own  servant,  a  country 
cloxuri,  with  a  horse  and  cart ;  and  I  had  given 
her  a  cheque  book,  signed  irf  blank.  After 
a  tioto  I  saw  signs  of  extravagance ;  in  furni- 
ture, in  dress,  but  especially  in  jewels.  I  re- 
monstrated gently,  and  waa  met  first  with 
tears,  then  sullen  fits.  I  learned  tlutt  Laura 
bad  a  temper  for  which  I  was  quite  unpre- 
pared. 

The  ice  was  broken  ;  no  more  pleasant  hol- 
idays at  Orchai'd  Spring.     The  girl,  once  so 
humble,  itow  assumed  a  haughty,  jealous  lir; 
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erery  word  was  a  cause  of  oITcncc  \  I  never 
came  when  wonted  or  stayed  as  long  os  I  was 
required  ;  half  my  time  was  ^|>elll  in  scenes  of 
reproach,  of  tears,  .liy stories,  lamentntiona ; 
peace  was  only  to  Ve  purchased  by  some  cosUy 
present.  Our  rnlild  servant,  n  simple  country 
girl,  stood  amazed  ;  llie  meek  angel  had  be- 
come  a  tij^ess.  I  loved  her  still,  but  feared 
her ;  yet  even  love  began  to  fail  before  so 
mufii  violence.  A  dreadful  idea  began  slowly 
to  rtlrude  iUelf  into  my  mind.  Was  she  tirod 
of  me  ?  ^V'as  her  story  of  her  life  true  i  Had 
slie  ever  lovcd  me?  The  next  lime  tint  I 
made  up  my  banker's  book,  I  was  shocked  to 
find  that,  in  the  short  time  sinrc  my  la.st  ro- 
monstrance.,  Laura  had  drawn  a  lart^c  sum  of , 
money.  I  lost  no  time  in  galloping  to  Orchard 
Spring.  She  was  absent  AS'here  was  she  f 
No  one  knew.  Severe  nrutis-cxaiuLnation 
brought  out  that  she  had  been  away  two 
days ;  I  had  not  been  expected  that  week.  I 
thought  I  should  have  choked. 

In  ihe  midst  I  heard  the  sleps  of  her  horse, 
Sbe  came  in  and  confronted  me.  Looking 
moat  beautiful  and  moat  Henioiiiacal,Blie  defied 
mu ;  she  threatened  to  expoHo  me  to  my  uncle ; 
declared  she  Iwul  never  loved  me,  but  had  taken 
nie  for  :i  Imaie.  At  length  her  frenzy  rose  to 
xuch  «  height,  that  she  slruek  me.  Then  all 
the  violent  pent-up  y  Ijcart  broke 

out.     I  know  not  w  ,  until  I  found 

myself  gnllopiii);  furhui'dv  ^.i-iuss  the  momi- 
tnin  ridge  that  divide<]  the  county.  Obliged 
to  slacken  my  pace  in  passing  through  a  ford, 
some  one  spuko  to  me ;  how  I  answered  I 
know  not  Whatever  it  woe,  it  was  a  mad 
answer. 

I  listened  to  nothing,  and  pressed  on  my 
weary  steed  until  just  before  reaching  the 
moorland,  when,  ue.sccu(ling  into  a  water- 
course, he  fell  on  his  Lead,  throwing  me  over 
with  such  force,  tliat  for  some  time  I  lay 
senseless.  I  came  to  myself  to  find  my  poor 
horse  standing  over  me  dead  lame.  1  led 
him  on  to  the  inn  door,  and  knocked.  It 
was  midnight,  and  I  was  not  readily  ad- 
mitted. The  landlord,  when  he  saw  me, 
sfai-tcd  back  with  an  explanation  of  horror. 
Mj'  face  und  shiit  were  covered  with  blood. 

Worn-out,  bruised,  and  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue and  possiou,  I  slept,  I  was  rudely 
awidieoed,  and  found  myself  in  the  custody 
of  two  constables.  Two  mounted  gome- 
kcci)ci-8,  nnfl  Lord  Mardall,  had  followed  and 
traced  me  to  the  inn. 

"  On  what  charge  ?"  I  asked  amazed. 

"  For  murder,"  said  Lord  Mardall. 

"  The  ladv  nt  Orchard  Spring,"  said  one 
of  the  gamcKcepcrs. 

I  was  examined  before  magistrates;  but 
was  unable  to  give  any  coherent  answers; 
and  was  committed  to  tlie  county  jail.  My 
uncle  remitted  mo  a  sum  of  money  for  my 
defence,  and  desired  never  to  sec  mo  again. 

I  will  give  you  o  description  of  my  trial 
from  the  newspapers. 

The  prisoner  had  clondestiucly  marriad 
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ft  lady  of  great  beauty  and  unknown  family, 
probably  in  station  beneath  himseir,  and  bad 
placed  her  undi-i'  an  assumed  name  in  a  lonely 
cottage.  After  a  seaMn  of  aft'cction,  qjunr- 
rela  Lud  broken  out,  which,  o-s  would  he 
prov<^  by  the  servant,  had  constantly  in- 
creasftl  in  viuleiicc.  On  tho  last  occasion 
when  the  unfortunate  victim  was  seen  ulivo 
by  hi-'r  servant,  a  (quarrel  of  a  most  feaiful 
description  had  commenced.  It  was  flomo- 
thing:  about  money-  Tlie  sertant  had  hngx 
so  much  alarmed,  Uiat  she  had  left  the  cottajje 
and  gone  down  to  her  mother's,  a  mile  away 
over  the  hill,  where  she  had  previously  beea 
ordered  to  go  to  obtain  some  poultry.  From 
something  that  passed  her  mother  would  not 
allow  her  to  return.  It  would  then  be  proved 
that  Lord  Mordall,  attracted  by  the  howling 
of  a  dog,  when  out  shooting  the  next  morn- 
ing, had  entered  the  open  door  of  the  cottage, 
and  had  tticru  found  the  prisoner's  wife  dead, 
with  a  suvcro  fracture  of  the  akuU.  The 
prisoner  had  been  pai^ued,  from  some  infoi- 
mation  oa  to  his  u.sual  course,  and  fuund 
asleep  in  the  chimney  comer  of  the  yjlbor 
Inn,  his  clothca  and  shirt  deeply  stained  Mfith 
blood.  It  could  be  proved  that  he  had  wacihed 
his  face  and  hands  inimcdiately  on  entering, 
and  attributed  tlio  blood  to  the  foil  fr8m  hxs 
horse,  Bi'.t  ou  exaiiiitiatSon  no  cuts  were 
found  on  his  person  sufficient  to  cauM  such 
an  effusion  of  blood. 

But  wtien  Lord  llardall  was  called,  he  de- 

f)osed  to  two  lacts  vvliieh  produced  a  great 
inpressiua  in  favour  of  tliu  prisoner.  He  siiw 
the  body  at  five  nVlock,  and  it  was  scarcely 
cold.  He  huJ  found  in  one  of  lliu  victim** 
hand/i  a  lock  of  Imir,  which  she  had  evSdcnlly 
torn  from  her  ii.ssnil.intiu  her  slrug'g'les;  wliicii 
bad  been  desperate,  He  had  sealed  it  up,  and 
never  let  it  out  of  his  possession.  The  nails 
of  her  other  hand  were  broken,  and  were 
inarketl  with  btood.  Shu  had  no  rin^s  on 
•either  of  her  harida,  though  she  was  in  the 
Imhit  of  WB.'iriiig  a  great  number  ;  tliere  were 
murks  of  ringa,  and  of  one  which  seemed  to 
have  been  violently  torn  off.  A  p.tckel  of 
plate  had  been  found  on  the  kitclieu  table,  a 
Knife,  and  a  lotif  marked  with  blood. 

Counsel  were  not  allowed  lo  speak  for  the 
defence  in  ihoso  dnys,  and  the  prisoner  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  speak  on  the  evidence 
against  liiiu.  Witnesses  for  the  defence  ware 
called,  wlio  proved  that  the  lady  wore  fre- 
quently certain  ptfculiar  bracelets.  The  pris- 
oner, who  seemed  stupefied  by  his  cmutiuuM, 
declined  to  say  anytliing ;  but  his  counsel 
asked  the  maid-servant,  and  also  the  farmer 
wlio  occiHioimlly  sold  meat  to  Orchard  Spring, 
if  tliey  should  know  llie  rings  and  bracelets 
if  tliey  saw  them. 

lie  then  called  Richard  Perkins,  jailor  of 
the  county  prison,  and  uskud  him  tiiose  ques- 
tions : 

"Hud  you  any  prisoner  committed  about 
the  same  time  as  the  prisoner  al  the  bur]" 
I  had  a  man  called  Huy-snakitig  Dick,  fur 


horse-stealing,  the  day  after  the  discorery  of 
the  murder." 

"Was  it  a  valuable  horse  T 

"  No  J  it  waa  a  mare,  blind  of  one  eye,  very 
old,  and  wiih  a  large  fen  spavin.  I  knew  her 
well;  used  to  drive  her  in  the  gaol  cart;  but 
when  warm  she  was  faster  than  anything 
abonL" 

"Do  yoii  suppose  Hay-making  Dick  took 
the  mnre  to  sell?" 

"  Certainly  not.  She  would  not  fe'jjh  a 
crown,  except  to  those  that  knew  her.  No 
doubt  hu  had  been  up  lo  some  mischief,  and 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  county,  only  luckily 
he  rode  ngniiwt  the  blncksmith  that  owned 
the  mare  and  was  taken." 

Tlw  judge  thought  thene  questions  irrele- 
Tant ;  but  after  aoinc  conversation,  permitted 
the  examinatioii  to  go  on. 

"ILw  Perkins  ucarchod  the  prisoner,  and 
htiA  he  found  anything  of  value  ?' 

Tlio  jiiilor  produced  two  bracelets,  four 
rings — one  a  diamond  hoop,  one  a  seal  ring- 
ana  a  canvass  wheiit-biig  containing  gold, 
with  several  French  coins.  On  one  of  the 
biaccleta  was  engraved  "  Charles  to  Laura," 
and  a  date.  In  answer  to  another  question, 
he  had  found  beveral  severe  scratches  on 
Dick's  face,  made  apparently  by  nails,  which 
he  declared  hnd  been  done  in  an  up  and  down 
tight  ul  Broad-green  Fair.  Also  a  severe  raw 
scar  on  his  left  temple,  as  if  hair  had  been 
pulled  out. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  by  order 
of  the  judge,  the  prisoner  Dick  wa.s  brought 
up.  The  lock  of  hair  taken  by  Lord  Mard.ill 
from  the  murdered  lady's  hand  ivtw  compared 
with  Dirk's  head.  It  matched  exactly,  al- 
lhou,5h  Dirk'.s  hair  iuid  been  cut  short  and 
washed.  Then  Mr.  Monley  gave  evidence, 
lliat  when  he  met  the  prisoner,  on  the  night 
of  the  murder,  iuiinciliatdy  after  he  had  left 
the  cottage,  there  certainly  was  no  blood  on 
his  face  or  dress.  The  landlord  of  llie  Moon 
Inn  was  called,  and  deposed,  lliat  ho  ibund 
the  corn,  placed  before  the  I'fisoner'a  horse, 
uneaten  and  much  stained  with  blood.  On 
e.taiiiiiiing  the  horse's  tongijc,  ho  saw  that  it 
had  been  half-bitten  off  in  the  fall  the  animal 
hail  suffered.  No  doubt  the  blood  had  drip- 
ped over  the  young  Squire. 

It  was  B.  bright  moonlight  night  shining  in 
the  prisoner's  face. 

The  judge  summed  up  for  an  acquittal,  and 
the  jui-y  gave  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  without 
leaving  the  box. 

A  week  after,  Ilsymaking  Dick  made  an 
attempt  to  break  out  of  prison,  in  which  ho 
knocked  out  the  braina  of  a  turnkey  with  his 
irons.  lie  was  tried  and  condemned  for  this, 
and  when  hope  of  escape  was  gone,  he  called 
a  favourite  turnkey  to  him  and  said,  "  Bill,  I 
kitlad  the  French  wo[uan,  I  knew  she  alwaya 
had  plenty  of  money  and  jewtU,  and  I  watch* 
ed  my  opportunity  to  get  *um." 

Tliua  ends  the  newspaper  reports.  Mj 
uncle  died  of  gout  ia  hi^  Btomach.  avv  ^Vsk  ^oq 
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of  the  triki,  and  died  almost  insolvent  By 
Lord  Mardall'B  influrncc  I  rwcivcd  an  ap- 
pointment from  tbu  East  India  Company,  and 
afterwords  a  commtssion  in  tlieir  irreg:ular 
gcrTJce. 


THE  SCHOLAR'S  STORY. 

I  PBRCErrB  a  general  fear  on  the  part  of  this 
pleasant  company,  that  I  am  (;<)in(;  to  burst 
into  black-letter,  and  bepuilc  the  time  by  be- 
ing as  dry  as  ashes.  No,  there  is  no  such 
fear,  you  ran  awurv  me  f  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it;  but  I  thought  there  was. 

At  any  rate,  both  to  relieve  yonr  inind« 
and  to  place  myself  beyond  su.spicion,  I  will 
UT  at  once  that  my  story  is  a  ballad.  It  was 
taken  down,  as  I  am  going  to  repeat  it, 
aerenty-one  years  ago,  by  the  mother  of  th« 
person  who  communicated  it  to  M.  Villemarqu4 
when  he  was  making  his  collection  of  Breton 
Ballards.  It  i.s  slightly  confirmed  by  the 
chronicles  and  Ecclesiastical  Acts  of  the  time; 
but  no  more  of  them  or  your  really  will  sus- 
pect mc.  It  runs,  according  to  my  Torsion, 
thus. 

Sole  cliiW  of  lipT  lioiiso,  a  lovely  maid, 
(n  tbe  lordly  balls  of  itolion  played. 

PliiycJ  till  tliirteeii,  when  her  *Iro  waa  bent 
To  see  ber  wod ;  and  she  gava  oooaont. 

And  nianv  a  lord  of  high  degreo 
Cume  Hucliig  her  chosen  knight  to  be ; 

But  nmongAt  them  all  there  pleased  her  none 
Bare  the  noblo  Count  Mathion  alone  ; 

Lord  of  the  Castlo  of  Toiigoli, 
A  priueely  kaight  of  Ituly. 

To  him  so  courteous,  true  and  bmve, 
Her  heart  the  maiden  tnuiy  gave. 

Thrpe  vcars  since  the  day  thev  first  were  wod 
la  jieaee  and  in  bliss  away  ha3  aped, 

When  tilling  eoine  on  the  winds  abroad, 
That  sll  n-oro  to  take  tbo  cro»  of  God. 

Then  apako  the  Count  like  a  noblo  knight: 
"  Aye  first  in  birth  should  be  first  in  light  t 

"  And,  sifico  to  this  Piiynim  wur  I  must, 
Deiu-  cousin,  1  leave  Uica  bore  in  trust. 

"My  wife  snd  my  child  I  Icsvo  to  thee; 
Guard  them,  good  clork,  ns  thy  lifo  for  mel" 

Early  next  mom,  from  his  caittlo  gnte. 

As  rode  forth  the  knight  in  bannered  state, 

Povn  the  marble  steps,  sll  Aill  of  fesrs, 
Tiu)  Isdy  hied  hor  with  niourii  and  tears — 

The  loving,  sweet  lady,  fobbicuj  wild — 
Aid  loid  on  her  breast  her  bnhy  child. 

Sue  ran  U)  her  lord  with  a  broalblciis  spec  I, 
As  backward  she  reined  liis  flcry  HtoeJ; 

Bhe  cnnglit  and  she  clusped  him  round  the  knee ; 
6be  wept  sud  she  prayed  him  pituously : 

*'0h  5f«r  wjt^  me,  stav!  my  lord,  my  love  t 
ft>  Dot,  i  beg,  by  the  saints  abovi ; 


"  Leave  me  not  here  slone,  1  pray, 

To  weep  ou  your  baby's  ikoe  aliwa^ri  -     '' 

The  knight  w««  touched  wfth  her  sod  deapair, 
And  fondly  gaxed  on  lytrtlteu  au  fair; 

And  sirtsicHed  tnfUnt  luiud,  and  stooping  low, 
Baised  her  up^fCraigbt  to  his  saddle-bow  ;  f 

And  hold'ficr  pressed  to  his  bosom  then, 
And  k|f*e<1  her  o'er  and  o'er  ngniu, 

"  OnWie,  dry  those  tears,  my  little  Joan ; 
Atlugle  year,  it  wHl  soon  be  flowu '.'' 

II 14  baby  dear  in  his  arms  he  took. 

And  looKud  on  him  with  a  proud,  fond  looki 

"  My  bov,  when  thou'rt  a  mail,"  sni>l  bo, 
"  W'ilt  n'do  to  the  wars  along  with  ma  f" 

Then  away  he  sparred  aoross  the  plain, 
Aud  old  aud  young  they  wept  amain ; 

lloth  rioh  ond  poor,  wspt  every  one ; 
But  that  aame  clerk — ah. !  he  wept  nou«. 


The  treacherona  dork  one  morning  tida. 
wMi  arifVil  apeeehea  the  loily  plied : 

"  UD !  ended  now  is  that  single  year, 
Aadvndcd  luo  ia  tlio  war  I  ijcnr ; 

"But  vet,  thy  lord  to  return  to  theo, 
Woulu  eectn  in  no  ha-!-  ■■'  ■■"  •■■  K'. 

"  Now,  aak  of  your  h.  ,  denf, 

Is  there  no  other  miglii  i>ic;i»i  u  iicrt  i 

"  Need  wives  still  keep  themselves  nuweil. 
E'en  though  their  husband  ahould  uut  |y>  dead  T 

"  Silence  !  then  wretched  clerk  '."  cried  she, 
"Tliy  heart  is  filled  full  of  sin,  I  see. 

"When  my  lord  rotuma,  if  I  wliispor  him. 
Thou  luiow'st  he'll  tear  theo  limb  fruin  limb." 

Aa  soon  a<  the  clerk  thus  answered  she 
lie  stole  to  tlio  kenuel  secretly. 

He  called  to  tlie  hound  aoswift  ami  tme. 
The  hound  that  his  lord  loved  best,  he  knew 

It  Oflmo  to  his  call — leapt  np  in  piny: 
One  gush  in  the  thrust,  and  dcud  it  lay. 

As  IrioVIcd  the  blood  from  out  the  ihront. 
Ho  dipped  in  tjiat  red  ink  and  wrote : 

A  letter  he  wrote  with  a  liar's  heed, 

Aud  seut  it  straight  to  the  camp  with  speed. 

And  these  were  the  words_  the  letter  bore : 
"  Dear  lorj  your  wife  she  is  fretting  soro. 

"Fretting  and  irrieving.  your  wife  so  dear. 
For  a  sad  uiischance  befallen  here. 

"  Chasing  the  doe  on  the  mountain-side. 
Thy  beautiful  greyhound  burst  nud  died.'' 

The  Count  so  Euiloless  then  answer  mudc, 
And  thus  to  his  fiuthlou  consin  said  : 

"  Now  bid  my  own  little  wife,  1  prnv. 
To  fi'et  not  for  this  mi»ohsnce  one  dsy. 

"  My  hound  is  dead— well  !  money  hava  1 
Aiiuther,  when  1  come  back,  to  buy, 

"Vet  hlio'd  better  not  bunt  ogen, 
[  Im  \i\vw\«i»»ie  oft  bat  wildixh  men." 
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Thi  inlB«rcant  clerk  ot^  more  ho  oame, 

Ai  Ebo  wept  iu  Uer  bower,  to  tbo  peerlesa  damo. 

"  O  liidy,  with  weeping  niglit  and  day, 
Your  Ijeanty  is  fadiH^liwt  aw«y.''\ 

"  And  what  care  I  thongh  it  f»diiig  be, 
lyiieu  my  own  dear  lord  come*  not  to  tn'^l" 

"Thy  own  de«r  lord  has,  I  fcncy,  irad 
Aoolbor  ere  this,  or  else  he's  deM. 

"  The  Sloorish  maidens  thoug-li  dark  are  fair, 
And  gold  ia  plenty  have  got  to  spare ; 

"  The  Moorish  chiefs  on  the  battle  plain 
Thousands  as  valiant  as  ho  have  slain. 

"If  he's  wed  another — Oh  onrsc,  not  fret; 
Or,  if  he's  dead— why  nUiugbt  forget  1" 

"If  he's  wed  another  I'll  die,"  i>h9  oaid; 
"And  I'U  die  Ukawiw,  If  he  be  dead  I" 

"  Id  case  nns  chances  to  lose  the  Iriy, 
He  accd  '  )r  horning  the  bf  t,  I  ».•«. 

'"  f  were  w  >cr,  if  J  might-speak  my  mind 
A  new  and  a  beU  r  key  to  flnd," 

"Now  bold,  thou  wretched  clerk,  thy  tongue, 
'TU  foul  wlib  IcTrdnesa — more  roit«n  thuaUung." 

As  soon  Bfl  the  clerk  thns  answered  the, 
Ha  stole  to  the  stable  secreMy- 

lie  looked  at  bU  lord's  own  favourite  steed, 
Unmatched  for  beauty,  for  strength  and  epeod ; 

Wbito  n»  on  effg,  and  more  smooth  to  touch, 
Light  OS  n  bird,  and  for  fire  none  sach; 

On  nonght  had  she  fed  since  she  was  bom, 
Save  fine  chopped  heath  and  the  best  of  com. 

Awhile  the  bnnnr  white  mare  he  eyed, 
Then  strnck  his  dirk  in  her  velvet  side  ; 

And  when  the  boriny  white  mare  lay  dead, 
Agolii  to  the  Count  ho  wrote  and  eaid ; 

"  Of  a  fresh  mlschanoe  I  now  send  word, 
But  let  it  not  vox  thee  milob,  dear  lord  ; 

"  'HAal'nff  back  from^  a  revol  lost  night, 
Hy  lady  rode  on  thy  favourite  white^ 

"So  hotly  rode,  it  stumbled  and  fell. 
And  broke  bate  legs  as  I  grieve  to  tell." 

The  Count  then  answered,  "  Ah  I  woe.is  me 
lif  bonny  white  mare  no  more  to  see  t 

"Hy  mare  she  has  killed  ;  my  hound  killed  too  ; 
Good  coQsia  now  give  her  coancil  tme. 

"  Yet  scold  her  not  either;  hut  say  ft'om  me, 
To  CO  more  ravels  at  night  must  she. 

"  Not  horses'  logs  alone,  I  fear, 

Bat  wively  vowi  may  be  broken  there  I" 


The  clerk  a  few  days  let  pass  and  then 
Bock  to  the  charge'  retanied  tgtn. 

"  Lady,  now  yield,  or  yon  die  1"  said  he : 
"  Choose  wliich  yon  will — choose  speedily  1" 

"Ten  thooaand  deaths  would  I  rather  die. 
Than  ahame  upon  me  my  God  aboaJd  cry !" 


The  clerk  when  he  saw  he  nonght  might  gain. 
No  more  coald  his  smothered  wrath  contain  : 

6°-]  soon  as  those  words  had  loft  her  tongue, 
is  dagger  right  at  her  head  he  dung. 

But  swift  her  white  angel,  hovering  nigh, 
Turned  it  aside  as  It  flashed  her  by. 

The  lady  straieht  to  her  chamber  flow, 
And  bolt  and  bar  behind  her  drew. 

The  clerk  his  dagger  anatchea  up  and  shook, 
And  grinned  with  an  angry  ban-dog's  look. 

I)own  the  brood.stairs  in  his  rage  came  ha, 
Two  steps  at  a  time,  two  steps  and  three. 

Then  on  to  the  narse's  room  be  crept, 
Whoro  softly  the  winsome  boby  slept— 

Boflly,  and  sweetly,  and  all  alone : 

One  arm  iVom  the  silken  crudle  thrown — 

One  little  round  arm  jast  o'er  it  laid, 
foldol  tbo  otiier  bcnet'Ji  his  head; 

Ills  litUs  white  breas* ah .  lijsh  I  hn  atill ' 

I'o*  ■  motbei,  go  now  and  weop  your  rill  I 

Away  to  his  room  the  clork  then  sped, 
And  wrote  a  letter  in  black  and  red ; 

In  haste,  post  haste,  to  the  Count  wrote  ho: 
"  There  is  need,  dear  lord,  sore  need  of  thea  I 

"  Oh  speed  now,  speed,  to  thy  castlo  back. 
For  all  runs  riot,  imd  runs  to  wrack, 

"  Thy  hound  la  killed,  and  thy  mare  is  kiUod, 
But  not  for  tlicae  with  grief  1  m  filled. 

"  Nor  is  it  for  these  thou  wilt  care  : 
Thy  darling  is  dead  1  thy  son,  thy  neir  t 

"The  BOW  she  seized  and  devoured  him  aU, 
'While  thy  wife  was  dancing  at  the  boll ; 

"Dancing  there  with  tbo  miller  gay, 
ner  young  gallant,  an  the  people  My," 


That  letter  come  to  the  valiant  knight, 
Uasteuing  home  from  the  Paynira  flglil; 

With  trnrnpct  sound,  from  the  EBatom  strand, 
nasioning  iioine  to  his  own  dear  land. 

So  Roon  as  he  read  the  mlulve  through. 
Fearful  to  sec  hla  anger  grow. 

The  scroll  in  his  mailed  hand  ho  took, 
And  crumpled  it  up  with  a  furious  look ; 

To  bits  with  his  teeth  he  tore  the  shoot, 
And  spat  thctn  out  at  his  horde's  fact, 

"  Now  quick  to  Brittany,  qniok,  my  men. 
The  homes  that  you  love  to  see  ogam  ! 

"  ThoQ  loitering  sqnire  I  ride  yet  more  oaiok. 
Of  my  lance  shall  teach  thco  how  to  prlok  t" 

But  when  ho  stood  at  his  castle  gate, 
Three  lordly  blows  he  atraok  it  straight; 

Tliree  onjjrv  blows  he  struck  thereon. 
Which  m'aile  thorn  tremble  every  cue. 

The  clerk  ho  heard,  and  down  he  hied, 
And  opened  at  onoo  the  portal  wide. 

"  Oh  cursed  cousin,  that  tliis  RhfiTjli'VsftS 
Did  1  ttOl  U\»^.  mi  -wMa  V>  >i\«i*T^ 
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Hi»  Bpcar  down  tlio  irnitor'*  thront  lie  Jrove, 
TiU  out  ot  liis  bai'k  U>e  r«d  point  clove, 

Tlieo  up  lie  rashe<l  to  the  briilul  bower, 
Where  ilroopcJ  his  lady  like  some  prtla  ftower. 

And  ere  iht  could  speak  n  ningle  word, 
8b«  fell  At  hU  feet  beueoth  hi*  aword. 


•'  O  hoir  priest  I  now  tell  to  me 
What  (fiUstthoQ  ap  et  the  outle  sMt" 

*'  I  saw  a  §rricf  nnd  a  terror  mora 
Than  over  I  saw  on  earth  boforo. 

"I  Raw  a  martyr  give  np  her  breath, 
And  her  slayer  sorrowiag  e'eu  to  death," 

"0  holv  priest!  now  toll  to  me 

■What  iliJiit  thou  down  a^the  crossway  see  t" 

"  I  SAW  a  corpae  that  all  mansled  lay, 
And  tho  do|^  and  ravena  made  their  prey." 

"  0  hoIr  priest  1  now  tell  to  mo 

What  JiiUt  thou  nest  in  the  chnrchyard  see  f" 

"  By  a  new-tnade  ifrave  in  soft  moonlight, 
I  aaw  a  fiiir  kdy  clothed  in  while ; 

"  Naming  a  little  child  on  her  knee— 
A  dark  red  wound  on  hia  breast  bad  he. 

"  A  noble  honnd  lay  coaolied  at  her  right, 
A  iteod  at  her  left  of  bonniest  white ; 

"  Tho  first  a  eash  in  bis  tbroal'had  wide, 
And  thia  as  deep  a  stab  in  its  side. 

"  They  miscd  their  heads  to  the  ladyV  knee, 
AuJ  tiiioy  licked  their  soft  handa  tenderly. 

"Slio  gently  patlod  their  necks,  the  while 
Biuiliog,  llLoiigh  stilly,  a  &ir  sweet  smile. 

"  Tlie  child,  as  it  fain  it»  love  would  speak, 
Caressed  and  fondled  its  mother'a  cheek. 

"Bat  down  went  the  tnoon  then  sileutly. 
And  my  eyes  no  more  itioir  forms  could  see ; 

"  But  I  heard  a  bird  from  ont  the  akiea 
Warbling  a  cong  of  Paradlso  !" 


NOBODTS   STORY. 

He  lived  on  the  bank  of  a  mighty'  river, 
broad  and  deep,  which  waa  always  stlenlly 
rolling  on  to  a  vast  undiscovered  ocean,  ft 
hftd  rolled  oHj  ercr  Eince  the  world  began.  It 
had  changed  its  course  somctimci),  and  turned 
into  new  channels,  leaving  its  old  ways  dry 
and  b.irrcn  ;  but  it  had  ever  been  upon  tho 
flow,  and  ever  was  to  flow  until  Time  shall  be 
no  more.  Against  it.s  strong,  unfathomable 
Btream,  nolbing  made  head.  No  living  crea- 
ture, no  tlower,  no  leaf,  no  particle  of  animate 
or  inanimate  existence,  ever  strayed  back  from 
the  undiscovered  ocean.  The  tide  of  tho  riv- 
er set  rt'sistlcssly  towird.s  it;  and  the  tide 
never  stopped,  any  more  thati  the  earth  stops 
in  its  circling  round  the  sun. 

He  lived  in  a  busy  ]jlace,  and  he  worked 
Tery  hard  to  live.     He  had  no  hope  of  CTcr 
being  rich  enough  to  live  a  month  without 
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hard  work,  hut  he  was  quite  coiltent,  QoA 
knows,  to  labour  with  a  cheerful  will,  lie 
was  one  of  an  iramcofic  family,  all  of  whoso 
sons  and  daughters  gained  tlieir  daily  bread 
by  daily  work,  jtrolonged  from  their  rising  up 
betimes  until  their  lying  down  at  night.  Be- 
yond this  destiny  ho  had  no  prospect,  and  ho 
sought  rone. 

There  was  over-much  dxnimming,  trumpet- 
in'.r,  and  spcechmaking,  in  the  neiglibourhood 
wIhto  he  dwelt;  but  ho  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  that  Such  clash  and  uproar  came  from 
the  Bigwig  family^,  at  the  unaccountable  pro- 
<lceding8  of  which  race  he  marvelled  much. 
'They  set  up  tho  strangest  statues,  in  iron, 
marble,  bronr-e,  and  brass,  before  his  door ; 
and  darkened  his  house  with  tho  logs  and 
tails  of  uncouth  images  of  horses.  He  won- 
dcre<l  what  it  all  meant,  smiled  in  a  rough 
good-humoured  way  he  had,  and  kept  at  his 
hard  work. 

Tho  Bigwig  family  (composed  of  all  tho 
stateliest  people  thereabouts,  and  all  the  noi- 
siest) had  undertaken  to  save  him  the  trouble 
of  thinking  for  himself,  and  to  manage  hitn 
and  his  affairs.  "  Why  truly,"  said  he,  "I 
have  little  time  upon  my  hands;  and  if  you 
will  bo  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  me,  in  re- 
turn for  the  money  I  pay  over  " — fur  the  Big- 
wig family  were  not  abovw  hia  nionoy — "  I 
shall  be  relieved  and  much  oWigerl,  condider- 
ing  that  you  know  best"  Hence  the  drum- 
ming, trumpeting,  and  .spcechmaking,  and  Uic 
ugly  images  of  horses  which  he  was  expected 
to  fall  down  and  worship. 

"  I  don't  understand  all  this,"  said  he,  rub- 
bing his  furrowed  brow  confusedly.  "But 
it  hti*  a  meaning,  may  be,  if  I  could  find  it 
out" 

"  It  means,"  returned  tho  Wgwig  family, 
suspectfngsomethingofwhathe  said,  "honour 
and  glory  in  the  highest,  to  the  highest  merit" 

"■  Oh  I"  said  he.  And  ho  was  glad  to  hear 
that 

But,  when  he  looked  among  tho  images  in 
iron,  marble,  bronze,  and  brass,  he  &iled  to 
find  a  rather  raeritorious  countryman  of  his, 
onco  l!io  son  of  a  Warwickshire  wool-dealer, 
or  any  single  countryman  whomsoever  of  that 
kind,  lie  could  find  none  of  tho  men  whose 
knowledpe  bad  rescued  him  and  his  children 
from  tcrriSc  and  disfiguring  disease,  whoso 
boliIncR.s  had  raised  his  forefathers  from  the 
condition  of  serfs,  wliose  wise  infan<'T  had 
opened  a  new  and  high  existence  to  the  hum- 
blest, whose  skill  had  filled  the  working  man's 
world  with  accumulated  wonders.  Whereas, 
he  dill  find  others  whom  he  knew  no  good  of, 
and  even  others  whom  he  knew  much  ill  of. 

"  Humph  !"  said  he.  "  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand it" 

So,  he  went  home,  and  sat  down  by  his 
flre-sidc  to  get  it  out  of  his  mind. 

Now,  his  fire-side  was  a  bare  one,  all  hem- 
med in  by  blackened  streets;  but  it  was  a 
precious  place  to  hira.  The  hands  of  his  wife 
were  hardened  with  toil,  and  she  was  old  be- 
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fore  htP-tiaie;  Vut  she  was  <\nr  to  him.  Ilis 
children,  stunted  iii^tlivir  growth,  bore  traces 
of  unwholesome  nurhlte;  but  they  had  beau- 
ty in  his  sight.  Above  nil  other  things,  it  was 
an  earnest  desire  of  this  tuaai's  soul  that  his 
children  should  be  taught  "  If  I  am  some- 
tiiuea  mis.sed,"  said  he,  ''  for  waul  of  know- 
ledge, at  least  let  thein  know  belter,  awj  avoid 
my  mistakes.  If  it  is  hard  to  me  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  pleas\irc  and  instruction  that  is 
Etorcd  in  books,  let  it  be  easier  to  them." 

But,  the  Bigwig  family  broke  Dut  into  violent 
family  quarrels  concerning  what  it  was  law-, 
tn\  to  teach  to  this  man's  children.  Some  of 
the  fiunily  insisted  on  such  a  thing  being 
primary  and  indispensable  above  all  other 
things ;  and  others  of  the  fiiraily  insisted  on 
Buch  another  thing  being  primary  and  in- 
dispensable above  all  other  things;  and 
the  Bigwig  family,  rent  into  factions,  wrote 
pamphlets,  held  convocations,  delivered  char- 
ge^ orationa,  and  all  varieties  of  discourses ; 
impounded  one  another  in  courts  Lay  and 
courts  Ecclesiastical ;  threw  dirt,  exchanged 
pummelling^,  and  ftll  together  by  the  cars 
m  uninlelligiblo  animosity.  Meanwhile,  this 
man,  iu  his  short  evening  snatches  at  his 
flrc-iiidc,  saw  llic  demon  Ignorance  arise 
there,  and  take  his  children  to  itself.  He 
saw  his  daughter  perverted  into  a  heavy 
slatternly  drudge  ;  ho  saw  his  soi«  go  moping 
down  the  ways  of  low  sensuality,  to  brutality 
and  crime ;  he  b.iw  the  dawning  light  of  in- 
telligence in  the  eyes  of  his  babies  so  ciiang- 
ing  into  cunning  and  suspicion,  that  he  could 
have  rather  wished  them  idiots. 

"  I  don't  undci-stand  this  any  the  better," 
'Raid  he  ;  "  but  I  think  it  cannot  be  right.  Nay, 
by  the  clouded  Heaven  above  me,  I  protest 
against  this  as  my  wrong  I" 

Becoming  peaceable  again  {for  his  passion 
was  usually  short  lived,  and  his  nature  kind), 
he  looked  about  him  on  hi;i  Sundays  and  ho- 
lidays, and  he  Biuv  how  much  monotony  and 
weariness  there  was,  and  thence  how  drunk- 
enness arose  wth  all  its  train  of  ruin.  Then 
ho  appealed  to  the  Bigwig  family,  and  said, 
"  We  are  a  labouring  people,  and  I  havu 
ft  gliramcriog  suspicion  in  mo  that  labouring 
people  of  whiitcver  comlition,  were  made — by 
ft  higher  intelligence  than  yours,  as  1  poorly 
unticrstand  it — to  b?  in  need  of  mental  re- 
freshment and  recreation.  See  what  we  tail 
into,  when  we  rest  without  it.  Come  I  Atnuso 
mo  liannlcssly,  show  me  something,  give  nic 
ftn  escape !" 

But,  hero  the  Bigwig  family  fell  into  a  state 
of  uproar  absolutely  deafening.  When  some 
few  voices  were  faintly  hoard,  proposing  to 
ihow  him  the  wonders  of  the  world,  the  great- 
ness of  creation,  the  mighty  changes  of  time, 
the  workings  of  nature  and  tlie  beauties  of 
art — to  show  him  these  things,  that  is  to  say, 
at  any  period  of  his  life  when,  he  could  look 
upon  them — there  arose  among  the  Bigwigs 
such  roaring  and  raving,  such  pulpiling  and 
petitioning,  such  maundering  and  memoria- 


lising, such  name-calling  and  dirt-thrnwing, 
suchashrill  wind  of  parliamentary  questioning 
and  feeble  replying — where  "  I  dare  not" 
waited  on  "  I  would '' — that  the  poor  fellow 
stood  .aghast,  staring  wildly  around. 

"  Have  I  provoked  all  this,"  said  he,  with 
his  hands  to  his  aBrighted  cars,  "by  what 
was  meant  to  be  an  innocent  request,  plainly 
arising  out  of  my  familiar  experience,  and  tho 
common  knowledge  of  all  men  who  choose  to 
open  their  eyes  ?  I  don't  understand,  and  I  am 
not  understood.  What  is  to  come  of  such  a 
state  of  things?" 

He  was  bending  over  his  work,  often  asking 
,him.self  the  question,  when  the  news  began  to 
Spread  thnt  a  pestilence  had  appeared  among 
the  labourers,  and  was  slaying  them  by  thou- 
sands. Going  forth  to  look  about  him,  ho 
jwon  found  this  to  be  true.  The  dying  and 
the  dead  were  mingled  in  the  clo.se  and  taint- 
ed houses  among  which  his  life  was  pa.s«ed. 
Xcw  poison  was  distilled  into  the  alwayt 
murky,  always  sickening  air.  The  robnst 
and  the  weak,  old  age  and  infmicy,  the  father 
and  the  mother,  all  wore  stricken  down 
alike. 

AV'hat  menns  of  fight  had  he  ?  He  remained 
where  ho  wa-x,  and  saw  those  who  were  deare.st 
to  him  die.  A  kind  preacher  came  to  him, 
and  would  have  said  some  prayers  to  soften 
his  heart  in  his  ;:looni,  but  he  replied  : 

"0  what  avails  it,  mis.sionary,  to  como  to 
me,  a  man  condemno*!  to  residence  in  this 
foetid  place,  where  every  sense  becomes  a 
torment,  and  where  every  minute  of  my  num- 
bered days  is  new  mire  added  to  the  heap  un- 
der which  I  lie  oppressed  !  But,  give  me  my 
first  glimpse  of  Heaven,  through  a  little  of  its 
light  and  air;  give  me  pure  water  ;  help  mo 
to  be  clean  ;  lighten  this  heavy  atrao.sphero 
and  heavy  life,  in  which  our  spirits  sink,  and 
wo  become  the  indifferent  and  callous  crea- 
tures you  too  often  sec  us;  gently  and  kindly 
take  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  among  us, 
out  of  the  small  room  where  we  grow  to  be  so 
familiar  with  the  awful  change  that  even  it* 
sanctity  is  lost  to  us ;  and,  Teacher,  then  I 
will  hear — none  know  belter  than  you,  how 
willingly — of  Ilim  who.sc  thoughts  were  so 
much  with  the  pooi',  and  who  had  compassion 
for  all  human  sorrow  I" 

lie  was  at  his  work  again,  Folitary  and  sad, 
when  his  Ma.stcr  csune  and  stood  near  to  him, 
dressed  in  black.  He,  also,  had  suffered  hea- 
vily. Ili.^  young  wife,  his  beautiful  and  good 
young  wife,  was  dead;  so,  too,  his  only  child. 

"  -Master,  'tis  hnrd  to  bear — I  know  it — but 
be  comforted.  I  would  give  you  comfort,  if 
I  could." 

The  Master  thanked  him  from  his  heart, 
but,  s.nid  he,  "  0  you  labouring  nicnl  The  ca- 
lamity began  among  you.  If  you  had  but 
lived  more  healthy  and  decently,  I  .should  not 
be  the  widowed  and  bereft  mourner  that  I 
am  this  day." 

"Master,"  returned  the  other,  shaking, kv* 
head,  "  L  hus^  \«®i».  "Wi  >4.wi^v,t-=Na.'w\_'».'S.'^'^^ 
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that  moat  (jalunities  will  come  from  us,  aa 
this  one  did,  and  that  none  will  atop  at  our 
poor  doora,  until  we  are  united  with  that  great 
squabbling  fiunily  yonder,  to  do  the  things 
that  are  right.  We  cannot  Ure  healthily  and 
decently,  unless  they  who  undertook  to  ma- 
nage us  provide  the  means.  We  cannot  be 
instructed,  unless  they  will  teach  us;  we 
cannot  be  rationally  amused,  unless  they  will 
amuse  us;  we  cannot  but  hare  some  false 
gods  of  our  own,  while  they  set  up  so  many 
of  theirs  in  all  the  public  places.  The  evil 
consequences  of  imperfect  instruction,  the  evil 
consequences  of  penudous  neglect,  the  eTQ 
consequences  of  unnatural  restraint  and  the 
denial  of  humanizing  enjoyments,  will  all' 
come  from  us,  and  none  of  them  will  stop 
with  us.  They  will  spread  far  and  wide. 
They  always  do;  they  always  have  done—' 
just  like  the  pestilence.  I  understand  act' 
much,  I  think,  at  last"    . 

But  the  Ifaster  said  agun,  "Oyou  labouring 
men  I  how  seldom  do  we  ever  hear  of  yoo, 
except  in  connection  with  some  trouble  I" 

"  Master,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  Nobody,  and 
litlle  likely  to  be  heard  of,  (nor  yet  much 
wai&ted  to  be  heard  of,  perhaps)  except  when 
there  w  some  trouble.  But  it  never  begins 
with  me,  and  it  can  never  end  with  me.  Aa 
sure  as  Death,  it  comes  down  to  me,  and  it 
goes  up  from  me." 

There  was  so  much  reason  in  whi^  he  said, 
that  the  Bigwig  family,  getting  wind  of  it^ 
and  being  horribly  fnghtened  by  the  late  de- 
solation, resolved  to  unite  with  him  to  do  the 
things  that  were  right — at  all  events,  so  far 


as  the  said  ttdngs  wore  asaodated  wiA  iKa 
direct  prevention,  humanhrn^jieiln^w  an> 
other  pestilence.  ButMXheir  fear  itort  o% 
which  it  soon  beoa  wVo,  they  resumed  their 
fijling  out  amonuJDemselvefl,  and  did  nothingi 
OonsequentlTi^ scourge  appeared  again — 
low  down,Mbefore — and  spread  arenglngly 
upward  IB  before,  and  carried  off  vast  num- 
bers ftAhe  brawlen.  But  not  a  man  among 
tb^  ever  admitted,  if  in  the  least  degree  he 
e^er  perceived,  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
fUrUhit. 

h  So  Nobody  lived  and  died  in  tlie  old,  old, 
^d  way ;  ana  this,  in  the  main,  is  the  whole 
of  Nobody's  story. 

Had  he  no  name,  yoa  aak!  Perhaps  it 
was  Legion.  It  matters.little  what  hu  name 
was.    Let  us  call  him  Legion. 

If  you  were  ever  in  uie  Belgian  ^dtlages 
near  tiie  field  of  Waterloo,  you  will  have 
seen,  in  some  quiet  litde  ehnrch,  a  monamcnt 
erected  by  faitluul  companions  in  arms  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  A,  Major  B,  Captains  C^ 
D  and  E,  lieutenants  F  and  G,  Ensigns  H, 
I  and  J,  sevieh  nouMSommissioned  officers,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty  rank  and  file,  who  fell 
in  the  discharge  of  their  daty  on  the  memor- 
able day.  The  story  of  Nooody  is  the  story 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  earth.  They  be.ir 
th«r  share  of  tha  battle;  they  hare  their 
part  in  the  victmy;  they  full;  they  Icire  no 
name  but  in  the  nwaa.  The  march  of  the 
proudest  of  us  leads  to  tbe  dusty  way  by 
whifih  they  go.  O!  Let  us  think  ot  them 
this  year  at  the  Christmas  fire,  and  not  forget 
them  when  it  is  burnt  ouL 
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